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BTOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    OF    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    MACLAKDIE 

BUNTING. 

BY  THB  REV.  EDWARD  STEANE,  D.D. 

Th£  writer  of  the  foUowing  sketch  would  have  deemed  it  a  happy  circumstance  had 

its  preparation  been  sought  from  other  hands.     Much  as  he  loved  his  departed  friend, 

high  as  is  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his  character  and  accomplishmentSy  and 

Bincerely  as  he  deplores,  and  will  long  deplore,  his  loss,  he  feels  scarcely,  if,  indeed,  in 

any  measure,  competent  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.     And  yet  he  can  hardly  say 

that  he  undei-took  it  unwillingly,  or  even  reluctantly.     In  truth,  there  seemed  a  pro- 

priety,  in  his  own  view,  as  well  as  in  that  of  others,  that  the  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  his  late  colleague,  as  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Evangolical  Alliance, 

which  should  appear  in  these  pages,  should  be  written  by  his  pen.     He  has  moumed 

at  the  graves  of  many  brethren  in  the  Christian  ministry,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 

ciated  in  that  institution,  but  at  the  grave  of  none  with  a  warmer  afíection  or  a  truer 

sorrow.     He  esteems  it  an  honour  and  a  great  ])rivilege  to  have  enjoyed  his  friend- 

ship,  and  thus  publicly  and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  beneíit,  both  intellectual  and 

spiritual,  which  he  has  often  consciously  derived  from  intercourse  with  him.     Many 

more,  he  is  persuaded,  could  make  a  similar  acknowledgment ;  for  it  would  have  been 

difficult  indeed  to  have  come  into  communication,  especially  with  some  degree  of 

frifíndly  intimacy,  with  a  mind  endowed  with  so  many  precious  gifts,  fumished  with 

such  varied  information,  and  cultivated  to  the  most  exquisite  polish  of  taste  and  re 

finement,  without  being  at   onco  fascinated  and   improved.     He  occupied  a  dis- 

tinguished  place  among  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  whilc  his  private  friendships 

were  very  numerous,  and  formed  with  persons  of  congenial  habits  and  modes  of 

thought,  in  whatever  walk  of  religious  life  he  found  them;  and  now  that  he  is  gone 

he  will  long  continue  to  hold  a  cherished  place  in  the  hallowed  memoríes  of  the 

Church  of  Christ. 

If,  with  Cowper,  we  regard  it  as  a  more  honourable  distinction  to  have  descended  . 
from  "  parents  passed  into  the  skies,''  than 

From  loins  entbroned  and  mlers  of  the  earth, 
this  honour  was  Mr.  Bunting's.  Sarah  Maclardie  and  Mary  Kedfem,  his  mother 
and  grandmother,  are  names  to  be  ooupled  in  the  records  of  his  godly  parentage,  like 
those  of  Lois  and  Eunice  in  that  of  Timothy.  The  sketch  given  of  his  grandfather, 
a  tall,  thin,  pale-faced  man— the  type  of  his  own  personal  physique — exhibits  him 
also  as  "  quiet  and  godly,'*  one  of  the  early  oonverts  to  Methodism,  and  "  íirmly  at- 
tached  to  the  new  sect"  His  death  was  the  tríumph  of  faith.  HÍ9  last  utterances 
were  as  characteristic,  perhaps,  as  they  were  rapturous.  Lifting  up  his  arms  out  of 
bed,  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  strength  he  had,  "  Glory  to  God !  Glory  to  God  ! 
This  is  thirty  years'  Methodism  !  Escaped  hell  and  won  heaven  !  What  a  wonder ! " 
"  His  children,"  adds  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Bunting,  "  even  to  the  third  generation, 
bless  his  memory."  * 

*  When  will  Mr.  Percival  Banting  give  the  nublic  the  remaining  volume  or  vohimes  of  thía 
charming  biocraphy  ?  Let  him  be  acmionished  by  his  brothér's  removal  to  hasten  the  accom- 
plishment  of  ms  task,  lest  its  completion  fall  into  other  and  less  competent  hands.  We  shall 
renture  to  anore  him,  from  the  specimens  he  has  already  given  of  his  skiU  in  portrayinff 
character,  aad  weaving  into  beaateous  narrative  the  salient  eventa,  and  touching  incidents,  and 
sptfkling  fcoentricitiee,  of  hnman  life,  that  few  pens,  in  oor  judgment,  excel  his  own. 
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Of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting,  tbe  father  of  our  departed  friend,  it  is  superfluous  io 
speak.  His  venerable  form,  expanded  brow,  and  sedate  countenance,  are  still  before 
our  ejes,  as  we  were  accustomed  to  see  him  sit  at  the  council-table ;  wbilst  bis  large 
experience  of  buman  afiíairs,  bis  profound  wisdom,  bis  practical  good  sense,  and  bis 
administrative  ability,  still  baunt  our  memory,  as  tbings  to  be  coveted,  but  rarely  at- 
tained.  A  place  in  '^  tbe  congregation  of  saints  "  as  elevated  as  tbat  wbicb  be  now 
occupies  may  bave  been  reacbed  by  otbers,  but  tbere  are  not  many  by  wbom  it  has 
been  surpassed.  His  varied  endowments,  consecrated  to  "  tbe  work  of  tbe  ministry," 
his  life  of  undeviating  devotedness  to  Cbrist,  bis  unblemisbed  reputation,  and  bis 
dying  experience,  are  known  to  multitudes,  and  the  fragrance  tbey  still  exhale  re* 
mains  as  a  legacy  of  priceless  value,  not  to  Methodism  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
Ohurch. 

Mr.  BuntÍDg  was  bom  at  Mancbester,  in  the  month  of  November,  1 805.  Tbree 
months  t>efore  his  birth  bis  father  had  been  stationed  in  that  city  by  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  "  There  is  a  tradition,''  Mr.  Percival  Bonting  tells  us,  in  the  memoir 
already  referred  to,  "  that  bis  father  was  not  at  bome  when  bis  eldest  son  was  bom. 
Ou  his  retum,  and  wben  bis  birth  was  announced  to  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
poured  fortb  one  of  those  pleading  prayers  for  which  through  life  he  was  so  remark- 
able  ;  imploring  in  particular  that,  if  God  sbould  so  will,  the  cbild  migbt  becomc  a 
Metbodist  preacher.  .  .  .  Tbe  fírst  fond  wish  of  bis  fatherly  heart  was  not  denied 
him."  "  The  child  "  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  set  apart  to  the  ministerial  office 
from  his  birtb,  not  by  his  father  only,  but  by  the  Holy  Gbost  Not  only  did  tbe 
seed  of  early — I  might  say  of  infantile-— pious  instruction  begin  to  germinate  wbile 
he  was  yet  of  a  very  tender  age ;  but  its  development  took  this  particular  form,  for 
be  began  to  preacb  wben  he  was  only  fíve  years  old.  And  while  he  was  a  scboolboy, 
as  we  bave  seen  it  stated,  the  govemor  of  the  school  followed  him  one  day  unob- 
served  into  the  cbapel,  and  there  beard  bim  preach  an  excellent  sermon  to  a  supposed 
congregation,  with  which  his  imagination  had  filled  the  empty  seats. 

The  rudiments  of  bis  education  were  received  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  where  bis 
uncle  was  classical  tutor ;  but  after  two  years  he  was  removed  to  Kingswood,  near 
BrÍBtol.  Here,  as  íh  well  known,  the  Wesleyan  body  have  a  large  school  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  their  ministers.  Bemaining  here  four  years,  he  afterwards 
finisbed  his  scholastic  course  at  St.  Saviour's  Grammar  School,  Soutbwark,  under 
that  eminent  Grecian,  Dr.  Fancourt.  At  this  period  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the 
Wesleyans  to  send  their  yoimg  men  destined  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  to  a 
theological  college.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  such  colleges  have  been  instituted 
by  them ;  but  now  they  have  one  at  Bicbmond,  and  anotber  near  Mancbester,  under 
tbe  managemeut  of  most  able  presidents  and  tutors.  It  was  by  private  study,  there- 
fore,  tbat,  on  the  foundations  thus  laid  at  school,  the  mental  stmcture  was  afterwards 
reared  which  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  so  symmetrical,  so  elegant,  and  so 
complete. 

Neither  his  parents  nor  himself  ever  seem  to  have  entertained  any  other  idea 
than  that  he  would  become  a  Metbodist  preacber.  It  had  been  his  fatbei^'s  fírst 
prayer  for  him — offered,  no  doubt,  not  in  sincerity  only,  but  also  in  faitb — and  he 
watcbed  for  the  answer.  Hopeful  as  were  tbe  indications  of  his  cbildbood  and  youtb, 
his  parents  waited,  as  godly  parents  al'^avn  will,  for  the  evidence  of  decided  con- 
version  before  they  encouraged  him  to  devote  himself  to  this  sacred  and  responsible 
work.  But  this  also  was  granted  them  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.  He  was  not 
more  than  seventeen  when  he  consciously  realised  that  gracious  action  of  tíie  Holy 
Bpirit  on  hia  heart  which  led  him  to  an  intelligent  and  abiding  £Gdth  in  Christ.  Tbe 
occasioii  and  the  spot  were  distinctly  marked  and  stated  by  himself.     Proceeding  on 
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his  way  to  St.  Saviour^s  School,  while  on  London-brídge,  the  words  came  with 
irre&istible  force  to  his  mind,  "  Him  that  coraeth  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out.'*  They  brought  peace  to  a  troubled  conscience,  and  induced  that  simple  and 
plenary  tnist  in  the  atonement  which  he  never  relinquished,  and  never  lost 

In  less   than  two  years  from  this  períod,   he  was   accepted  as  a  probationer 
for  the  ministerial  office,  and  was  in  due  course  ordained  by  the  Conference,  his 
fiither  at  the  time  being  Pi*esident,  in  City-road  Chapel.     There  stood  by  his  side,  on 
tbis  memorable  occasion,  another  young  man,  who  had  been  his  companion  at  Kings- 
wood  School,  where  they  had  equally  distinguished  themselves,  and  became  the  two 
first  boys.      Now  they  were  again  honourably  associated  in  their  induction  into  that 
holy  office,  to  which,  in  the  prime  of  their  manhood,  and  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  their 
parents,  they  were  consecrating  their  future  days.    Ten  years  after  Bichard  Treffry 
finished  his  brief  but  radiant  course ;  not,  however,  before  he  had  already  risen  to 
eminence,  both  as  a  preacher  and  an  author.     Younger  than  his  compeer,  he  never- 
theless  outstrípped  him,  and  came  fírst  to  the  sepulclire.      And  now  they  both  sleep 
in  Jesus.     Their  glorífied  spiríts  meanwhile,  it  may  be,  emancipated  from  the  thral- 
dom  of  the  flesh,  have  recognised  eaoh  other,  renewed  their  companionship,  and 
are  again  standing  side  by  side  "  without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God."  *     Mr. 
Bunting  was   permitted   for  twenty-five   years  to   fulfil   the   regular  duties   of  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  travelling  in  some  of  their  most  important  circuits,  and  having 
forhis  coUeagues  some  of  their  most  distinguished  men,  such  as  Dr.  Newton,  Mr. 
Watson,  and  Dr.  Hannah.     These  heavy  labours  made  larger  demands  upon  his 
health  than  his   naturally   weak  constitution   was   able    to   meet.      At  the   end, 
tbeí^fore,  of  this  períod  of  active  service,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  supep- 
numerary  list,  and  continued  ever  after  to  live  in  London,  preaching  occasionallyy 
thoagh  by  no  means  unfreqnently,  and  in  other  ways  rendering  valued  help  to  the 
varíous  institutions  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Church. 

Nor  in  that  Church  alone  was  his  ministry  nowexercised.  Ereleased  from  the  neces- 
nty  of  constantly  preaching  in  the  pulpits  of  his  own  denomination,  he  availed  himself 
with  sincere  delight  of  the  increased  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  preach  in  others. 

*  The  reader,  I  am  persuaded,  wiU  feel  no  displeasure,  but  will  rather  thank  me  for  append- 
ing,  eTen  thoush  it  shomd  be  in  a  lonff  note,  the  following  passages  f rom  the  wrítings  of  Robert 
HaU  and  Arcnbishop  Whately  on  the  probability  of  future  mutual  recognition  among  tfae 
biessed ;  a  subject  so  intensely  interesting  to  the  Chrístian  heart,  and  yet,  as  we  must  suppoae 
dengnedly,  left  in  00  mnch  obscuríty  in  the  Christian  Scríptures  : — 

"  If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  men  m  a  future  state  infused  a  momentary 
nptnre  into  the  mind  of  Tully ;  if  an  airy  speculation,  for  there  ia  reason  to  fear  it  had 
little  hold  on  his  convictíons,  could  inspire  him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be  ex- 
pected  to  feel,  who  are  assured  of  sucn  an  event  by  *  the  true  sayings  of  God  I '  How 
Bhoald  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  certainty  rather,  of  spendiiig  a  bUasful  etemity 
▼ith  thoae  wnom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  them  emerge  from  the  ruina  of  the  tomb, 
ud  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  Fall,  not  onlv  uninjured,  but  refín^  and  perfected,  '  with  every  tear 
▼iped  from  their  eyes,*  standin^  before  the  throne  aí  Grod  and  the  Lamb,  *  in  white  robes,  and 
palma  in  their  hands,  cr^ring  with  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to  Grod,  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
^  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  ! '  What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  coimsel 
we  have  taken  together,  to  recount  the  toils  of  combat,  and  the  labour  of  the  way,  and  to 
&pproach,  not  the  houae,  but  the  throne  of  God  in  company,  in  order  to  join  in  the  aymphonies 
of  heavenly  voicea,  and  loae  ouraelvea  amidat  the  aplendoura  and  fruitíona  of  the  beatinc  viaion." 
—Funeral  Sermon  for  Rev,  Dr.  Ryland. 

"  A  wÍBh  to  aee  and  peraonally  know  the  Apoatíe  Paul  or  John,"  aaya  Archbiahop  Whately, 
"ÍB  the  moet  likely  to  ariae  in  the  nobleat  and  pureat  mind.  I  ahould  be  very  aorry  to 
think  Buch  a  wiah  abaurd  and  preaumptuoua,  or  unlikely  ever  to  be  gratined.  The 
hifffaest  enjoyment,  doubtíeaa,  to  the  bleat,  wiU  be  the  peraonal  knowledge  of  their  great  and 
heloved  MÍuter ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  aome  part  of  their  happineaa  will  consiat  in  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  greateat  of  hia  followera  alao.  .  .  .  I  aee  no  reaaon,  again,  why  thoae 
who  have  been  deareat  fríenda  on  earth  ahould  not,  when  admitted  to  that  happy  atate,  continue 
to  be  80,  with  full  knowledge  and  recollectíon  of  their  former  fríendahip."  I  re^et  that  I  am  un- 
ahle,  at  thé  moment»  to  indicate  from  what  portíon  of  the  Archbiahop'a  wntinga  I  made  thia 
axtnct 
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On  many  occasions,  wlien  the  sermon  was  to  advocate  some  special  design  of  con- 
gregational  or  more  extended  Christian  usefulness,  or  to  commemorate  some  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  impoi*tance  in  the  history  of  the  congregation,  liis  services  were 
eugaged ;  such  opportunities  being  takun,  as  Ls  often  the  case,  both  by  himself  and 
by  the  brother  minister  who  invited  him,  to  manifest  the  deference  which  is  paid  by 
both  parties  to  the  supremacy  of  t)ie  primary  and  common  truths  of  Chrlstianity 
over  all  denominational  idiosyncrasies,  whether  of  doctrine,  of  polity,  or  of  ordinances. 

During  these  latter  years  of  his  life  he  also  addicted  himself  habitualJy,  like 
another  Bamabas,  to  tlie  ministry  of  consolation.  Innumerable  were  the  letters  ho 
wrote  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  the  afflicted,  the  dying,  and  the  bereaved.  Himself 
a  constant  sufferer  from  chronic  disease,  and  with  health  so  prevalently  infírm  and 
precarious  that  the  impression  that  he  was  ever  walking  on  the  very  verge  and  outside 
limit  of  the  boundary  of  life  could  seldom  have  been  absent  from  his  mind,  he  became 
the  more  conversant  with  those  glorious,  yet  veiled  and  mysterious  realities  which 
lie  beyond  it.  In  the  school  of  pain  and  weariness  he  learnt  also  from  experience — 
that  most  practical  and  most  thorough  of  all  teachers — both  tlie  infínite  precious- 
ness  of  tbe  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  apprehension  that  the  unveiling  mig]it 
at  any  moment  take  place,  and  acquired  an  exquisite  judgment  and  tender  skill  in 
applying  them  to  others.  He  thus  became  qualifíed  beyond  most  for  that  sphere  ot 
pastoral  occupation  which  he  now  sought,  and  in  fílling  which  he  so  much  excelled. 
If  the  letters  he  wrote  could  be  collected  they  would  fiU  many  volumes,  and  they 
would  be  volumes  replete  with  sympathy  and  instruction,  and  suggesting  topics  of 
the  richest  consolation.  Of  few  men  could  it  be  said  more  truthfully,  or  with  a 
Btronger  emphasis,  that  "  he  comforted  others,  who  were  in  any  trouble,  with  •  the 
comfort  wherewith  he  himself  was  comforted  of  God." 

In  their  tbeological  views  the  writer  and  hÍ8  friend  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  difíered,  and  the  difference  gave  occasion  sometimes  to  free  discussion 
between  us  j  always  on  his  part  conducted  with  great  candour,  and  a  ready  command  of 
arguments,  at  times  sharpened  as  well  as  enlivened  by  flashes  of  wit.  He  had  care- 
fully  studied  the  Arminian  system,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  held  it  as  in  his  view 
both  accordant  with  Scripture  and  metaphysical  soience.  But  he  knew  also  how  to 
distinguish  its  original  doctnnes  from  the  peculiar  modifícations  they  sometimcs  ac- 
quire  in  their  combinations  with  Methodism.  One  of  his  chief  mental  charac- 
teristics,  evinoed  in  hia  elaborate  diction  and  carefully-weighed  sentences,  was  the 
desire  to  be  defínite  in  his  conceptions,  and  exact  in  the  language  that  expressed 
them.  This  was  apparent  in  almost  everything  he  wrote  or  said  ;  and  it  often  led 
him  into  logical  distinctionB  and  explanatory  parentheses,  which  encumbered  his 
style,  and  not  unfrequently  obscured  it.  But  he  was  not  satisfíed  with  himself 
unless  his  language  conveyed  predsely  the  thought  to  which  he  meant  to  <áve 
expression  :  and  that  thought  consequántly  must  have  stood  out  to  his  own  view  in 
its  simple  individuality.  And  for  the  most  part  he  succeeded.  Yet  he  never  seeined 
unmindful  of  the  harmonies  of  truth,  nor  to  lose  sight  of  the  delicate  ligatures  by 
which  the  various  parts  of  it  are  bound  to  each  other  in  systematic  theology. 

He  waa  thoroughly  Evangelical.  He  would  state,  as  the  writer  has  heard  hím, 
the  entire  gratuitousness  of  salvation,  and  justifícation  by  the  sole  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  as  strongly  as  any  real  Calvinist  could  wish.  Nor  did  he 
differ  from  the  commonly  received  Evangelical  view  of  the  oflice  and  origin  of  faith 
in  the  matter  of  justifícation.  Fides  est  Jidtuna  is  the  constant  defínition  of  our  old 
divines,  and  this  has  been  seldom  better  expressed  than  by  his  íather  in  his  sermon  on 
the  snbject,  as  he  pointed  it  out  to  me ;  and  I  have  sincere  pleasure  in  quoting  the  pas- 
Mge.  ''The  £Eáth  that  justifíes/'  says  Dr.  Bunting,  "is  such  a  belief  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 
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power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  leads  us  to  come  to  Christ,  to  receive  Christ,  to  trust  in 

Chríst,  and  to  commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  into  his  hands,  in  humble  confídence 

of  hls  ability  and  his  wiUingness  to  save  us."  *      He  never,  moreover,  merged  the 

rectoral  character  of  God,  as  is  so  common  with  a  certain  class  of  theologians,  in  the 

present  day,  in   his   fatherhood.       His   views   of  the  moral   govemment  of   God 

vere  clear,  and  of  the  glorious  systera  of  redemption  as  ba.sed  upon  it  and  being  in 

fact  a  part  of  it,  in  distinctiop  irom  its  being  a  manifestation  of  mere  mercy.     And 

though  he  delighted  to  expatiate  on  the  love  of  God,  and  would  go  to  greater  lengths 

tban  some  in  ascribing  to  the  Divine  Being  feelings  aud  emotions  such  as  human 

parents  experience,  yet  he  always  maintained  that  law — the  law  of  etemal  and  in- 

flexible  rectitude  —  was  the  ultimate  mle  of  all  his  conduct ;  and  that  this  is  not  less 

apparent  in  ja^tifying  the  ungodly  who  believe  in  Jesus,  than  in  condemning  those 

who,  through  unbelief,  reject  Him.      He  took  occasion  at  the  memorable  Liverpool 

Conference   in    1845,  when  the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was 

drawn  up,  to  express  himself  also  in  very  decided  and  satisfactory  terras  on  the  work 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  entire  conversion  of  the  sinner,  as  distinguished  from  his 

regeneration  siraply.    "  I  feel  it,"  he  said,  "  to  be  of  great  importance,  especially  in 

present  circumstances,  to  put  forth  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign  and 

direct  operation  of  God  the  Spirit  in  the  initial  stages  of  salvation.     Let  us  declare, 

what  I  believe  to  be  our  universal  conviction,  that  depraved  and  helpless  man  cannot 

«0  much  as  tum  from  his  sins,  or  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  *  through 

grace.*      To  the  personal  presence  and  influence  of  the  Sanctifier  must  we  ascribe 

the  truly  delightful  state  of  feeling  whieh  we   have  this   day  witnessed  and  ex- 

perienced.      And  it  seeras,  therefore,  a  duty  of  adoring  gratitude,  as   well   as  of 

fidelity  to  the  tmth,  that  we  should  record  our  common  faith  in  the  Work  of  the 

Spirit  as  being  of  co-ordinate  importance  with  the  Work  of  the  SoN  our  Saviour  in 

the  economy  and  in  the  experience  of  salvation."t    I  will  not  stay  to  remark  that  he 

would,  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  have  more  accurately  expressed  the  fact,  whether  con- 

ridered  from  a  psychological  or  a  theological  point  of  view,  had  he  said  that  man  toill 

not,  rather  than  that  he  cannottum  from  his  sins  ;  since  whether  it  be  the  power  or 

the  disposition  that  is  wanting,  in  either  case  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  supply  the 

want,  and  that  was  the  point  to  which  his  observations  were  directed.     While  his 

mind  was  acute,  and  well  disciplined  in  scientific  theology,  a  rich  vein  of  experimental 

piety  ran  through   most  of  his  sermons ;  and  he  was  eamest  alike  in  enforcing  the 

practical  obligations  of  their  faith  upon  believers,  and  in  persuading  the  unconverted 

to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.     I  will  only  add  that,  in  comraon  with  all  the  tme 

ministers  of  Christ,  he  was  never  more  happy  or  eloquent  than  when  discoursing  on 

the  person,   and  on  the  personal  history,  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  our 

DÍYÍne  Kedeemer. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  an  incomparably  greater  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  show 
how  nearly  good  men  approach  each  other  in  the  great  verities  common  to  their 
respective  creeds,  and  even  in  those  aspects  of  them  where  differences  are  supposed  to 
lark,  than  in  magnifying  and  proclaiming  their  theoretic  discordances ;  and  I  tmst 
those  leading  brcthren  in  the  Wesleyan  body  who  honour  me  with  their  friendship 
will  not  deem  that  I  have  misjudged  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent  servant  of  Christ 
80  dear  to  me,  but  especially  to  them,  of  whom  we  have  been  bereaved  ;  nor  impinged 
on  their  own.  They  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  conceive  the  slightest  offence  if,  in 
conclusion,  I  should  say  that  an  Arminian  of  the  school  of  Richard  Watson,  and  a 
Calvinist  of  tbo  school  of  Andrew  Fuller,  are  not  placed  so  far  asunder  by  their 

*  Sermon  on  Justificatíon,  by  J  abez  Bunting,  I).  D. 
i*  "Conference  on  ChrÍBtian  Union,"  &c,  p.  35. 
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respective  peculiarities  but  that  they  can  cordially  embrace  each  other  in  the  love  of 

Christ,  acknowledge  each  other  as  servants  of  the  same  Lord,  and  be  conscious  of  a 

much  nearer  fellowship  than  the  one  would  have  found  with  Bishop  Tomline,  or  the 

other  with  John  Brine. 

Mr.  Bimting  acquired  considerable  celebrity  in  his  own  body,  and  indeed  beyond 

it,  as  a  hymn-writer.     Tho  late  Dr.  Leifchild  incorporated  nearly  forty  of  his  hymns 

in  a  hymn-book  which  he  published  ;  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  Methodist  Maga- 

zine,  and  two  in  the  first  volume  of  this  periodical.*     Besides  these,  there  are  other 

of  his  poetical  comj)ositions  extant.   Most  of  them  were  written  in  his  youth,  although 

he  did  not  cease  to  cast  his  thoughts  into  a  metrical  form  in  his  maturer  years.     Hc 

posses%ed,  in  a  very  manifest  degree,  some  of  the  primary  qualifications  of  poetic 

power.  Among  these  may  be  placed  a  delicate  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 

not  in  external  nature  only,  but  also  in  abstractions  of  tlie  mind,  and  in  monil  senti- 

ment,  and  an  aptitude  to  array  the  latter  in  imagery  and  analogies  derived  frora  the 

former.     Beligious  poetry,  however,  and  especially  hymns,  require  not  only  imagina- 

tion  and  taste,  but  qualifications  in  their  writers  altogether  different  in  kind  from 

those  which  suffice  for  the  production  of  odes  and  l^rrics  on  the  sweet  or  the  majestic 

Bcenes  of  nature,  or  on  the  play  of  the  natural  affections.  He  who  cannot — like  Top- 

lady,  in  what  has  lately  been  pronounced  by  a  very  high  authorityt  the  best  hymn 

in  the  EnglLsh  language :  or  like  Charles  Wesley,  in  his  "Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul  ,-*'  or 

Cowper,  in  his  "  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  bloodj"  or  Watts,  in  his  "  When  I 

survey  the  wondrous  cross;** — ^show  his  acquaintance  with  the  deepest  necessities  of  our 

fallen  nature,  and  with  the  depth,  profounder  still,  of  that  redeeming  love  which 

provides  for  them,  and  supplies  them  all  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb,  can  evoke 

no  melody  from  the  Christian  lyre.     Mr.  Bunting's  hymn  on  "  Renewing  the  Cove- 

nant,"  the  748th  in  the  Wesleyan  Collection,  and  which  is  sung  in  so  many  of  their 

meetings  on  the  annual  oocasion  for  which  it  was  written,  while  its  author  was  only 

yet  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  still  more  that  on  "  Grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,"  which 

was  read  at  his  funeral,  and  printed  in  our  last  number,  admit  us  into  the  innermost 

chambers  of  a  broken  heart,  marvellously  conversant  with  its  own  "  secret  faults,"  and 

unsparing  in  their  exposure  and  penitential  confession ;  while  it  appropriates,  at  the 

same  time,  "  the  covenant  peace,"  "  sealed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,"  and  stiU  testitíes 

to  the  unchangíng  graoe  of  the  injured  Comforter — 

Patient  imnate  of  my  breast, 
Thom  art  grieved, — yet  I  am  blegt ! 

This  will  be  allowed  to  be  genuine  Christian  experience,  and  the  tender  spiritual 

pathos  of  Chrístian  poetry.     His  hymns  are  unequal,  and  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  are 

characterísed  rather  by  refinement  than  elevation.     Though  generally  redundant  in 

words,  they  are  sometimes  wanting  in  perspicuity.  The  rhythm  is  not  always  flowing, 

though  the  verse  is  always  polished.     And  perhaps  too  severe  a  críticism  has  some- 

times  diminished  their  force,  and  a  too  fastidious  taste  become  the  Fubstitute  for 

passion.     But  whatever  may  be  their  defects,  the  nobler  qualities  of  devotion,  of 

ardent  piety,  and  of  Evangelical  sentiment,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  and 

at  others  of  personal  experíence,  are  never  absent. 

The  subject  i«  attractive,  and  seductive  too ;  but  the  wríter  must  check  himself, 

or  hÍ8  pen,  already  p^haps  too  copious,  will  run  on  beyond  all  reasonable  limits. 

Much  more  he  could  still  wríte,  for  there  are  other  points  of  view  firom  which  the 

*  Pp.  82,  960.  la  VoL  iL,  p.  369,  there  are  ako  some  lines,  "  On  ohflerving  the  Commnnion 
l>i«ad  a^ninÍBtered  by  the  ArchDÍshop  of  Canterhury  to  three  voong  AfricanB  at  the  Jubilee  Sor- 
vioe  oí  the  Chnrch  MuMÍonary  Society,  held  at  St  Ann's,  Blackfríars,  November  1,  1848." 

t  Sir  Boundell  Pakner,  at  the  Chnrch  Congress  at  York,  thua  descríbed  Toplady's  hymn, 
**  Rock  of  Agea,  deft  for  me." 
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singularly  elevated  and  beautiful  character  of  hÍB  friend  might  be  contemplated.  He 
must  content  himself  with  one,  purposely  reserved  for  the  last,  and  then  conclude. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Bunting,  it  is  imagined,  was  a  tnoi'e 
mtense  Weslejaa  than  after  middle  life  and  in  its  closing  years.  Not  that  he  mani- 
f«sted  any  disposition  to  foi'sake  the  church  of  hÍ3  íathers,  or  betrayed  the  slightest 
dyojalty  towards  it.  But  his  Christian  sympathies  outgrew  the  circle  which  in 
yuin  attempted  to  circumscríbe  them.  From  the  £rst  he  rejoiced  in  those  combinations 
of  good  men  of  various  sections  of  the  Church,  in  public  worship  and  special  services, 
vhich,  though  only  occasional  and  extemporised,  were  among  the  preparations  for 
the  Ëvangelical  Alliance,  and  premonitory  of  its  noble  design.  And  when  that  most 
remarkable  gathering,  abeady  referred  to,  was  held  at  Liverpool  in  1845,  he  was  not 
onJy  present,  but  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  And  again  the  follow- 
ÍDg  year,  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  his  constant  attendance  was  given  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference,and  his  continuous  thought  to  its  transactions.  On  these  different  occasions 
he  exhibited  that  decided  and  strong  prefei*ence  for  catholic  truth  over  that  which  is 
strictly  denominational,  which  had  evidently  been  growing  into  an  element  of  his 
religious  character ;  and  moreover  formed  those  friendships  which  drew  him  out  of 
his  oríginal  sphere,  into  a  more  general  association  with  fellow-Chrístians.  These 
friendships  he  delighted  to  cultivate,  as  weli  with  brethren  of  foreign  Protestant 
churchep,  as  with  those  of  his  own  country.  Hence  he  went  to  the  larger  Conferences 
of  the  Alliance,  successively  held  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Geneva,  and  found  in  them, 
as  they  brought  him  into  intercourse  with  believers  from  so  many  oommunions,  scope 
for  the  outflow  of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  renewed  heart 

His  editorial  connexion  with  this  joumal,  after  the  íirst  year  of  its  existence,  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  as  was  that  also  of  the  other  honoured  brethren  who  were 
lasociated   with  him  and   the  wríter.     Their  names  were  a  guarantee   that  the 
prindples  on  which  it  would  be  conducted  were  unsectarian ;  but  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  workf  it  was  soon  found,  must  be  devolved  on  one.      On  the  decease  of  his 
&iher  he  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor  as  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaríes  of 
the  AUiance,  and  continued  until  his  removal  to  render  it  varíed  and  valuable  service. 
It  ifl  unnecessary  after  what  has  been  wrítten  to  atteropt  any  more  formal  and 
general  estimate   of  liis   character.     With  his  rich  intellectual  endowments  were 
combined  qualities  of  temper  and  of  the  heart  which  tended  even  more  than  the 
former  to  endear  him  to  his  fríends.     His  conversation  was  ofben  brilliant,  always 
instructive,  sparkling  with  flashes  of  genius  and  scintillations  of  wit,  and  often  at 
the  same  time  weighty  with  words  of  wisdom,  and  grave  with  the  counsels  of  truth. 
His  love  of  music  was  a  passion ;  and  his  skill  on  the  organ  evinced  his  acquaintance 
with  its  scientific  principles,  and  his  ability  to  evoke  its  majestic  symphonies,  or  to 
weave  its  chords  into  a  prolonged  and  solemn  harmony.  He  was  generous,  ever  wiUing 
to  do  a  kindness;  and  genial,  enteríng  cheeifully  into  social  enjoyments,  and  heighten- 
ing  them  by  his  refíned  manners  and  cultivated  taste.     Above  all,  he  was  always 
the  "  man  of  God.''     No  sentiment  escaped  his  lips,  and  no  action  mingled  with  the 
current  of  his  life,  incompatible  with  this  sacred  character ;  while  it  may  not  be  too 
nmch  to  say  that,  through  the  grace  of  God  so  abimdantly  shed  upon  him,  if  any 
since  apostolic  times  have  been  "  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without 
rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among  whom  they  have  shone 
as  lights  in  the  world,"  this  inspired  eulogy  befíts  him.     The  structure  of  his  body 
corresponded  with  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  graces  of  his 
mind.      Slender,  tall,  symmetrícal,  and  almost  ethereal,  it  seemed  made  of  finer 
materíalB  ihan  the  bodies  pf  ordinary  men.     A  countenance  showing  but  too  plainly 
the  lines  whicb  physical  suflering  had  furrowed,  yet  radiant  with  gentleness  and 
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patience,  was  surmounted  bj  a  lofty  and  almost  transparent  brow,  and  a  head  of 
Biich  proportions  and  finished  beauty  as  none  but  the  Divine  Sculptor  himself  could 
fashion.  Could  it  be  otherwise  than  the  shrine  of  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
spiritualised  of  minds  ?     But,  alas  !  it  has  become  a  desei*ted  temple  ! 

The  last  scene  came  at  an  unlooked-for  moment.  Early  on  the  moming  of 
Tuesday,  November  13,  1866,  after  having  suffered  two  or  three  days  before  a 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma  of  sixty  hours'  continuance,  which  had  reduced  his 
strength  to  the  last  ebb  of  life,  he  gently  and  suddenly  ceased  to  breathe.  None 
were  present  but  his  own  household. 

Of  his  funeral  obsequies,  how  "  devout  men  "  from  many  churches  "  carried  him 
to  his  burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him,"  an  account  has  already  been 
given  in  our  last  number.  It  only  remains  that  the  writer,  perhaps  obeying  rather 
the  promptings  of  his  own  heart  than  consulting  theirs,  should  expi*ess  his  deep 
Christian  sympathy  for  that  now  solitary  companion  of  his  departed  friend,  who  in 
such  a  severance,  though  still  surviving,  yet  most  truly  dies,  and  for  the  other 
members  of  the  bereaved  family.  Neither  they  nor  any  of  his  mouming  friends 
weep  with  a  sorrow  which  admits  of  no  mitigation,  and  allows  of  no  palliative. 
Kather  we  may  conceive  of  him  as  now  addressing  us,  from  the  beatifíc  presence,  in 
the  parting  words  of  Jesus  to  his  sorrowing  disciples,  at  once  rebuking  our  selfisb 
grief,  and  iilling  our  hearts  with  unspeakable  joy  as  their  affections  stiil  cling  to  him  : 
"  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father." 


RITUALISM  AND  THE  EPISCOPATE. 
It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  Church  of  England  is  at  this  moment  passing  through  a 
great  crisis.  The  essentials  of  her  formularies,  the  bases  of  her  creeds,  are  under- 
going  a  process  of  close  and  searching  investigation  such  as  they  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted  to  since  the  days  they  were  framed.  Nothing  is  too  sacred  for  the  spirit  of 
modem  analysis  that  is  now  so  busily  at  work.  We  seem  to  be  living  in  those  days 
of  which  prophets  and  apostles  spoke  when  they  foretold  the  approach  of  that  grand 
convulsion  which  was  t-o  shake  not  earth  only  but  also  heaven ;  and  we  may  reve- 
rently  hope  that  the  issue  will  be  as  was  then  foretold,  that  the  things  which  could 
not  stand  the  test  would  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken 
may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  to  endure  for  ever.  On  the  one  side,  the  element 
of  supematuralism  in  Christianity  has  been  openly  challenged;  on  the  other — and 
this  oonstitutes  the  more  present  pressing  peril — the  current  of  the  clerical  temper  has 
set  in  strongly  and  steadily  towards  Rome.  As  the  Bishop  of  London  puts  it,  there 
are  two  schools  now  in  the  Church,  of  which  the  one  would  sublimate  the  Christian 
faith  into  a  mere  huraan  philosophy,  while  the  other  would  corrupt  it  into  a  super- 
stition.  Doctrines  are  preached  now,  and  practices  openly  adopted  and  justifíed, 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  in  our  Protestant  Church. 
When  the  impulse  was  first  given,  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Tracta  for  the  Times," 
all  thoughtfui  men  discemed  that  the  tendency  of  the  leaders  was  decidedly  towards 
Bome.  But  then  it  was  believed  that  the  end  would  be  accomplished  by  the  innovators, 
after  they  had  reached  a  certain  point,  finding  out  how  incompatible  their  belief  was 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  which  they  professed  to  be  ministers,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  the  communion  in  which  alone  they  could  indulge  their  predilections 
with  a  safe  conscience.  There  was  only  one  man,  as  far  as  we  remember — and  it  is 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Isaac  Taylor  to  recall  the  fact — who  had  the  foresight 
to  see,  and  the  boldness,  in  his  "  Tracts  on  Ancient  Christianity,"  to  point  out,  that 
the  gravitation  towards  Rome  would  not  act  by  way  of  individual  secession ;  but  that 
tiie  innovators,  growing  bolder  in  their  work,  would  endeavour  to  introduce  con- 
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fession  and  absolution,  the  elevation  and  worship  of  the  Host,  and  all  the  other 
peciiliarities  of  the  Romish  system,  into  the  practices  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
thus  prepai'e  the  way  for  their  fusion  into  one.  What  we  see  now  is  an  instructive 
commentary  on  his  opinions.  Events  have  justified  the  accuracy  of  his  forecast.  We 
have  Komanism,  in  some  of  its  most  offensive  forms,  enshrined  in  our  parish  churches, 
defended  by  our  most  leamed  and  venerated  professors,  patronized  by  some  of  our 
most  active  Bishops.  In  these  times  of  confusion  and  seething  of  opinion,  no  man 
knows  how  to  trust  his  brother ;  and  the  utterances,  especially  of  men  in  authority, 
are  more  narrowly  than  ever  scrutinised. 

It  is  at  this  crisis  that  three  Bishops  have  explained  their  views  to  the  clergy 

and  people  of  their  respective  dioceses  on  these  impoi'tant  questions — Blshops  whose 

opinions,  on  many  accounts,  the  pecple  of  England  are  most  interested  to  hear.  £ach 

of  thera  may  be  said  to  stand  forth  &s  the  representative  of  a  school  of  thought  in 

this  great  controversy.     The  Bishop  of  London  would  probably  not  assent  to  our 

classification,  if  we  were  to  place  him  among  the  Evangelicals ;  nor  would  the  Evan- 

gelicals  themselves  admit  that  on  some  important  questions  he  truly  represented 

their  views  ;    but  in  spite  of  these  differences,  there  is  no  question  that  he  leans 

niore  towards  them  than  towards  any  other  party  in  the  Church.     The  Bishop  of 

Oxford  is  undoubtedly  looked  up  to  by  the  whole  High  Church  party  as  their 

ablest  leader  and   their   brightest   omament.      Even   the   blunt   pronunciation   in 

favour  of  their  views  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  not  deposed  his  brother  of 

Oxfurd  from  that  proud  pre-eminence ;  for  Tractarians  dread  nothing  so  much  as 

plain,  explicit  declarations.     The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  long  been  known  as  an 

adherent  of  the  Broad  Church,  and  has  even  been  suspected  of  holding  in  germ  much 

that  has  been  openly  avowed  by  Dr.   Colenso  and  the  authors  of  "  Easays  and 

Reviews."     When  minds  so  differently  constituted,  coming  to  the  consideration  of 

the  question  from  such  different  points  of  view,  and  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  so 

much  independent  thought,  deliver  their  opinions  on  a  question  so  important  to  the 

vital  interests  of  the  Church,  their  words  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive,  and  to  deserve 

the  serious  reflection  both  of  clergy  and  laity.     The  address  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 

indeed,  coraes  before  us  under  idrcumstances  of  unusual  solemnity.     His  lordship's 

health  has  suffered  in  no  small  degree  from  his  devotion  to  the  business  of  his  vast 

diooese ;  and  after  indulging  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  meet  his  clergy  in 

person,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  to  send  his  charge,  composed  on  a 

sick  hed,  to  be  read  from  the  press,  instead  of  delivering  it  from  the  episcopal  chair. 

There  is  not  indeed  any  trace  of  the  weakness  incidental  to  sickness  to  be  discerned  in 

his  lordship's  style ;  ou  the  contrary,  he  handles  every  subject  he  touches  with  a  vigour, 

freedom,  and  boldness  to  which  his  brethren  can  make  no  claim — the  result  probably 

of  his  having  a  defínite  object  in  view,  and  which  he  Í3  not  asharoed  to  avow.     If  any 

portion  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  aick  chamber  lingers  about  the  charge,  it  is  probably 

to  be  found  in  the  depressed  spirit  with  which  he  looks  forward  to  the  future,  and 

the  sad  tone  in  which  he  refers  to  the  probable  necessity,  and  also — he  is  constrained 

to  admit — to  the  worthlessness,  of  legislative  interference. 

We  confess  to  have  been  rather  disappointed  with  the  charge  of  Bishop  Thirl- 
▼alL  There  is  more  of  the  caution  of  age  about  it  than  we  expected  from  one  who 
TO  once  so  distinguished  for  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  hia  speculations.  He  is 
hardly  disposed  to  allow  to  others  the  freedom  which  he  had  no  scruple  in  exercLsing 
for  himself  He  deprecates  the  innovation  of  diocesan  synods,  and  other  indica- 
tions  of  Cburch  life,  and  it  is  «plain  that  he  looks  with  no  favourable  eye  on  the 
revival  of  Convocation.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  curious  contrast  between  him  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.     Both  of  them  advert  to  the  meetings  of  diocesan  synods,  bat 
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while  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  sees  in  them  only  the  machinery  for  flattering  a 
popular  or  worrying  an  unpopular  Bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  discovers  in  them 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  a  revival  of  the  Church's  life.  The  curious 
point  Í3  that  both  treat  them  as  reactions  from  the  Puritanism  of  a  formcr  agc. 
They  probably  do  not  choose  to  reraember  that  they  are  but  the  revivals  of  the 
"  Classes "  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Tractarians  of  our  day  have  stolen  these  meetings  from  their  opponents, 
and  vainly  try  to  hide  their  plagiarism  under  abuse  of  the  men  they  have 
robbed.  Of  course  these  classes  or  synods  will  take  their  colour  from  the  pre- 
vailing  temper  of  the  times.  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  tended  towards 
Presbyterianisra.  In  the  nineteenth  we  see  them  used  to  foster  Popery.  That 
Komeward  tendency  the  Bishop  clearly  discems,  and  he  has  the  merit  of  speaking 
out  more  plainly  than  any  of  his  brethren.  Not  the  Bishop  of  London  himself 
speaks  his  mind  so  bluntly  as  does  Bishop  Thirlwall.  He  is  not  misled  by  the 
outside  laoquer  and  vamish  of  an  unctuous  party  which  throws  Dr.  Wilberforce 
into  raptures,  and  even  dazzles  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Tait.  Other  good  men,  he  says,  truly 
enough,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Church  as  well  as  the  Eitualists,  and  the  services 
of  many  of  them  are  as  successful.  He  therefore  will  not  tolerate  the  plea,  which 
we  are  surprised  to  see  urged  in  quarters  where  we  should  not  have  expected  it,  that 
the  goodness  of  men's  conduct  íb  to  make  up  for  the  error  of  their  doctrines,  or  that  we 
are  to  tiisivel  contentedly  to  Rome  because  the  men  who  offer  to  guide  us  have  a 
reputation  for  sanctity.  He  looks  to  the  system,  not  to  the  men  who  preach  it; 
and  his  deliberate  judgment  is  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  foUowers  are  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  system  of  the  Bomish  Church  as  a  whole  which  the  Eng- 
lish  nation  formerly  rejected,  and  the  rejection  of  which  cost  some  of  them  their 
lives. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Colenso  occupies,  as  might  be  expected,  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David*s  charge.  He  dwells  upon  the  proceedings  at  Capetown 
as  an  illustration  of  what  might  be  expected  if  Church  questions  were  to  be  decided, 
«A  many  Churchmen  would  have  it,  by  a  purely  ecclesiastical  court.  His  tendency 
to  speculative  scepticism  leads  him  to  sympathize  with  the  South  African  Bishop ; 
but  there  is  tmth  as  well  as  point  in  his  remark,  that  the  "  unexpected  release  from 
the  *  galling  fetters '  and  *  ignominious  bondage '  of  the  Royal  supremacy  was  unhap- 
pily  accompanied  by  a  no  less  complete  emancipation  from  the  mles  and  principles  of 
Ënglish  law  and  justice."  After  setting  forth  the  one-sided  and  arbitrary  conduct  of 
Bishop  Gray  in  a  few  vigorous  touches,  he  adds :  "  This,  though  instructive,  is  melan- 
choly  enough ;  but  it  is  still  more  saddening  to  think  that  such  proceedings  should 
have  been  defended  by  Bo'me  among  ourselves  as  a  fair  trial,  though  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  could  not  have  happened  if  the  party  in  whose  case  justice  was  so  outraged 
had  been  less  generally  obnoxious ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged  had  been  one  of  a  different  kind — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
holdiug  all  Roman  doctrine — ^the  same  proceedings  would  have  appeared  to  the  same 
persons  in  their  tnie  light,  as  an  intolerable  wrong."  The  end  of  all  this  does  not 
appear  very  hopeful  in  the  Bishop's  eyes.  He  does  not,  indeed,  anticipate  legislation, 
or  an  appeal  to  authority  ;  but,  true  to  the  laÍMer  /aire  principles  of  the  old  Whig 
Bchooly  he  prefers  to  let  things  take  their  course.  Things  cannot,  he  thinks,  remain 
88  they  are. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortoomings  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's  charge,  it  bears 
througïiout  the  stamp  of  honest,  manly  simplicity.  That  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  is  of 
a  yery  different  character.  That  it  displays  high  powers  of  intellect,  great  subtlety 
of  thooghty  wonderf  ul  power  of  &ncy,  and  a  highly-wrought  rhetorical  polish,  is  only 
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to  tell  what  eveiyone  would  expect  from  any  production  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
pen.  There  is  only  one  thing  wanting ;  but  the  want  is  fatal.  It  wants  simplicity 
of  aim  and  directness  of  purpose.  As  we  read  its  opening  sentenoes  we  are  im- 
pressed  with  the  pious  and  devotional  feelings  of  the  author;  it  seems  as  if  his 
pen  were  steeped  in  gravity,  eamestness,  and  love.  As  we  read  on,  the  sense  of  thi» 
begins  to  pall  upon  us ;  we  feel  as  if  we  were  breathing  an  artifícial  atmosphere, 
dim  with  candles  and  heavy  with  the  odours  of  incense ;  and  we  long  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  This  would  be  the  case,  even  though  there  were  no  purpose  concealed 
under  all  these  unctuous  sentences.  But  when  we  fínd,  afler  a  studied  perusal  of  the 
chaige,  that  the  sole  object  of  the  BLshop  is  to  smooth  the  course  and  prepare  the 
vay  for  the  Kitualistic  movement,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  disingenuousness  of  the 
▼ríter,  and  at  the  skiU,  not  to  give  it  a  harsher  name,  with  which  he  urges  on  the 
Ritualists  even  while  he  aflfects  to  reprove  them.  The  BÍBhop  has  long  been  known 
as  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  as  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  with  him,  as  in  other  cases, 

Sage  experience  doth  attain 

To  something  Uke  prophetic  strain, — 

ve  may  be  sure  that  Bishop  Wilberforce  has  not  bëfen  the  last  to  discover  that  the 

present  times  are  not  ripe  for  the  open  patronage  of  the  Ritualistic  heresy.     Its  best 

friends — those  of  them,  at  least,  who  are  not  already  too  far  committed — can  best 

serve  its  cause  in  the  meantime  by  assuming  a  tone  of  reproof  and  rebuke,  and 

taking  advantage  of  the  position  so  gained  to  remove  obstacles  ont  of  the  way,  so 

that  its  progress  may  secretly  be  facilitated,  that  the  results  may  be  apparent  in 

happier  times.     This  is  precisely  the  course  which  the  Bishop  has  adopted  through 

the  whole  of  his  long  and  skillfully  drawn  up  charge.      Sternly  and  sharply  he 

reproves  RituaHsm  in  the  abstract.     Ilome  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Church  of 

England,  and  all  attempts  at  union,  if  consciously  made,  are  acts  of  disloyalty  and 

treason  to  the  Church  of  which  they  are  all  members.     Here  is  the  plain  speaking 

which  becomes  a  chief  ruler  of  the  Protestant  Church.     What  more  could  the  most 

decided  Protestants  wish  for  than  to  have  their  own  polity  extolled,  and  that  of  their 

antagonist  so  stemly  condemned  as  has  been  done  by  the  Bishop  ?  But  with  the  aid  of 

allthÍ9,  Protestants  being  thus  soothed  and  thrown  ofiTtheir  guard,  theBishop  proceeds 

in  the  quietest  manner  possible  to  build  up  again  the  things  he  had  just  before  been 

destroying,  and  setting  up  the  very  principles  which  it  was  thought  he  had  con- 

demned.     We  do  not  speak  without  book.     The  mask  by  which  Dr.  Wilberforce  is 

enabled  to  play  off  this  two-fáced  policy  consists  in  his  skillful  use  of  the  word 

RitoalisnL     At  fírst  sight  it  would  appear  that  nothing  can  be  more  abhorrent  to  his 

luitiire  than  Bitualistic  practices ;  but  on  looking  a  little  below  the  surface  of  his 

smoothly-flowing  charge,  we  are  fírst  arrested  by  the  reflection  that  nowhere  through- 

ont  that  voluminoiis  document  íb  there  any  attempt  to  defíne  the  thing  which 

appears  to  be  so  hateful  in  his  eyes.     All  the  denunciating  epithets  contained  in  the 

Bishop's  well-stocked  quiver  are  hurled  against  this  terrible  Bitualism,  but  nowhere 

are  we  permitted  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  monster.     And  the  reason  of  this  is 

soon  obvious.     Ho  had  before  been  able  to  boast  that  Bitualism  had  not  made  its 

appearance  in  his  diocese.     He  now  repeats  the   boast.     Staggered  by  this  bold 

tósertion,  we  tum  to  the  ordinary  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  there  we  read  the 

foUowing  description  of  a  ceremony  that  took  place  in  his  diocese  so  lately  as  the  30th 

of  November : — 

The  new  St.  Andrew*8  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Clewer  was  opened  on  Friday— St. 
Andrew's-day — the  Bishop  of  Oxford  taking  a  chief  part  in  the  ceremonial.  At  eleven  a.m.  the 
eoiirance-liall  waa  filied  hy  the  clergy  in  snrplices,  the  choir  of  Holy  Trinity,  Windaor,  the  mem- 
bera  of  tba  Council,  and  forty  Siatere  of  Clewer,  who  formed  into  proceasion  aa  the  Biaho^ 
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entered,  attended  by  the  principal  clergy  and  his  cbaplain,  preceded  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  G.  Nicbolas, 
bearing  the  pastoral  staff.  Tbe  work  of  solemn  dedication  was  perfonned  by  prayers  being  said 
and  psalms  chanted  in  the  different  wards  of  the  hospital ;  after  whicb,  tbe  procession, 
accompanied  by  four  banners,  representing  the  Madonna  and  child,  St.  Andrew  and  tbe  cross,  &c., 
moved  into  the  middle  ward,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  with  high  altar  covered 
with  embroidered  scarlet  clotb,  and  on  which  were  placed  a  crucifix,  various  golden  omaments, 
and  bouquets  of  flowers.  Here  special  prayers  were  said  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  91  st,  103rd, 
and  138th  Psalms  chanted.  The  Bisbop  tben  commenced  the  service  for  Holy  Communion,  in 
the  course  of  wbich  he  delivered  an  eloquent  sermon  from  the  altar  steps  on  the  text,  '*  Let  tbis 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.*' 

Thcse  ceremonies,  it  will  be  observed,  took  place  in  the  presence  of  tbe  Bisbop 

himself — nay,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  them.    If  tbis  is  not  Ritualism,  we  should 

he  glad  to  know  what  is  ?     Yet  tbe  Bishop  declares  tbat  Ritualism  has  found   no 

place  in  his  diocese.  We  should  be  tbe  last  to  accuse  the  Bisbop  of  dealing  insincerely 

witb  bis  clergy,  especially  on  such  a  solemn  occasion  ;  but  we  can  only  escape  from 

that  conclusion  by  the  reflection  tbat  KitualÍBm,  as  tbe  Bishop  understands  it,  is  a 

different  thing  from  what  the  rest  of  the  world  understand  ;  and  that  what  staggei-s 

otber  people  are  to  him  only  the  ordinary  forms  of  Christian  worsbip.  We  are  brougbt 

to  much  the  same  conclusion  hj,  his  practical  admonitions  to  his  clergy.     Witb  his 

deprecation  of  any  appeal  to  the  Legislature  in  the  matter,  we  are  not  much  disposed 

to  find  fault.  We  know  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  much  in  political  matters  ; 

but  we  have  no  great  fdith  in  its  efficacy  within  the  spiritual  domain.     But  mark 

how  the  BLsbop  deals  with  the  question  : — 

AIl  ritual,  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  must  lead  the  worshipper  to  God — not  interpose  itself  as  a 
veil  between  God  and  him.  It  must  express  what  was  calculated  to  elevate  His  devotion. 
Whatever  failed  in  this  failed  in  expressing  its  truest  purpose.  It  might  fail  if,  by  its  extra- 
vagance  or  unaccustomedness,  it  rudely  shocked  the  instincts  of  the  worshipper.  It  might 
fail  if,  by  its  splendour,  its  variety,  or  intricacy,  it  drew  the  soul,  which  should  be  lifted  np  to 
God,  down  to  painted  images.  If  these  principles  were  sound,  it  followed  that  whilst  ritual 
might  rise  with  and  help  devotion,  such  increasing  ritual  should  be  most  gradual,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  free  from  tho  starts  and  shocks  which  invariably  accompanied  the  sudden  acting  of 
an  extraordinary  force  on  any  living  body,  so  as  to  adopt  itself  to  the  inside  and  spiritual 
devotion  of  the  soul  which  outward  worship  was  embodied  to  express.  It  followed  also  that  all 
sudden  changes  of  extemal  worship  which  violated  this  harmony  were  likely  to  injure  the 
character  of  the  worship.  It  followed,  thirdly,  that,  irrespective  of  any  such  shocks,  a  greatly 
raised  ritual  need  not  of  necessity  be  in  itself  a  blessing,  for  it  might  be  approaching  a  condition 
in  which  the  artifícial  charactor  of  its  symbolism,  or  even  its  very  beauty  and  gorgeousness, 
wonld  forbid  it  from  being  a  transmitting  medium  for  the  sours  worship.  Trying  ritual  by  these 
principles,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  it  did  not  make  good  its  claim  to  our  adoption.  Its  growth 
had  been  sudden,  not  to  say  excessive.  There  had  been  in  it  the  sudden  restoration  of  unac- 
costomed  veetments,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  of  new,  perhaps  suspected,  attitudes, 
postures,  and  actions — by  interruptions  of  a  wonted  service,  and  the  introduction  of  matters 
attracting  the  sight,  sound,  and  smell.  In  all  these  alterations  there  had  been  no  general  pre- 
paration  of  men^s  minds. 

The  reader  will  mark  that  there  is  here  little  or  no  condemnation  of  ritual  con- 
BÍdered  in  itself.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  if  it  goes  to  extravagant  lengtbs  there  is 
danger  of  its  withdrawing  the  soul  from  God.  But  that  is  not  the  point  on  which 
the  condemnation  of  the  present  form  of  ritual  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Its  promoters  are  censured  because 
they  have  not  taken  due  account  of  the  temper  of  the  laity,  but  have  given  a  rude 
Bhock  to  their  devotionai  feelings  ;  whereas  "  such  increasing  ritual  sbould  be  most 
gradual,  in  order  that  it  might  be  free  from  the  starts  and  Bhocks  which  invariably 
accompanied  the  sudden  acting  of  an  extraoi-dinary  forco  on  any  living  body."  In  ono 
word,  the  quarrel  of  the  Bishop  with  the  Ritualists  is  not  that  they  have  introduced 
ritnalistic  no^lties,  but  that  they  have  not  been  cautious  enough ;  they  have  been 
too  eamest,  and  have  by  their  over-zeal  destroyed  the  plot  which  was  being  con- 
certed  against  the  Protestantism  of  the  Cburch  of  England. 
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We  turn  now  to  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  We  have  reserved  it  to 
the  last  because  we  think  it  is  the  one  which  affords  the  best  clue  out  of  the  labyrinth 
ia  which  the  Church  is  involved.  The  Bishop  euiphatically  reminds  his  clergy  that  the 
Church  of  England  never  has  been  coinmitted  to  one  school  of  thought  It  is  her  glory 
that  divines  diverging  greatly  from  each  other  have  found  a  place  in  her  ample  nourish  • 
ing  bosom.  But,  wide  as  her  embrace  may  be,  there  are  limits — liraits  au  a  Chrístian 
Church,  and  limits  as  a  Protestant  body.  The  Charch  of  England  has  no  place  for 
those  who  would  deny  the  primary  essentials  of  the  Chriatian  faith,  such  as  the  fact 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Divinity  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 
*'There  are  other  essentials,"  he  says,  "not  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  of  our  Church  as 
reformed  from  Roman  error,  which  it  is  equally  vain  for  auy  man  to  hope  that  he 
can  with  a  safe  conscience  ignore.*'  These  limits  he  thinks  there  is  a  tendency  at 
the  present  day  to  overpass  on  both  sides.  He  points  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  (Jniversity  of  Oxford,  where  the  tendency  of  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Jowett,  he  intL 
mates,  is  to  reduce  Christianity  into  a  human  philosophy ;  while  the  tendency  of  the 
teaching  of  Dr.  Pusey  is  to  degrade  it  into  a  superstition.  While  he  condemns  the 
teaching,  he  is  singularly  tolerant  as  to  the  teachers.  He  lavishes  his  praise  upon 
both  for  the  blameless  purity  of  their  lives,  and  their  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
trath,  and  he  considers  it  matter  for  much  thankfubiess  that  the  Church  of  England 
bas  room  in  her  wide  liberality  for  both. 

ThLs  tendemess  towards  pei'sons  appears  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  the  weak  point  of 

the  Bishop's  charge.     He  has  evidently  not  taken  counsel  with  Bishop  Thirlwall, 

wbose  hard,  logical  head  allows  no  escape  from  corrupt  teaching  on  the  plea  of  good- 

ness  of  heart.     Bishop  Tait  repeats  what  he  haa  more  than  once  before  said  of  the 

devotion  to  their  duties  of  the  RituaUstic  clergy.  We  find  no  fault  with  him  for  this. 

He  is  evidently  anxious  to  attribute  to  them  all  the  good  he  can,  precisely  because  he 

80  thoroughly  condemns  the  work  in  which  they  are  mainly  engaged.     But  we  confess 

we  can  hardly  understand  how  the  Bishop  can  lavish  his  praises  on  the  holy  and 

simple  lives  of  a  class  of  men  of  whom  in  another  part  of  his  charge  he  allows  himself 

to  speak  in  this  fftshion.     In  contemplating  the  necessity  of  legislative  action  against 

them,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  says  : — 

It  seems  difficalt  to  see  how  the  coarts,  if  they  preclude  certain  vestments  or  overt  acts  of 
adoratíoQ,  can  restrain  the  postore,  gestares,  look,  manner,  and  tone  of  voice  of  any  one  who, 
being  resolved,  without  regard  to  authority,  to  make  himself  as  like  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  as 
poaaible,  may  accomplish  his  object  by  a  series  of  Protean  changes  which  no  law  can  bind. 
Ë7eo  the  united  authority  of  the  Parliament  and  Convocation,  sanctioning  a  clearer  explanation 
of  doabtfol  words  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  to  the  omaments  of  the  charch  and  minister,  and 
M  to  the  dÍBcretionary  power  of  the  ordinary,  may  be  baffled  by  the  individaal  ingenaity  of  any 
who  are  not  loyal  to  their  bishops  and  their  Church. 

The  men  who  can  even  be  suspected  of  acting  in  such  a  manner  may  certainly 

be  complimented  on  the  possession  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  but  can  hardly  be 

supposed  to  possess  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.   It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the 

BLshop  is  not  deterred  by  these  considerations  from  contemplating  the  calling  in  of 

legislation,  and  in  the  last  resource  he  has  what  his  brother  Bishops  either  want,  or 

studiously  conceal — a  clear  idea  of  how  much  he  would  tolerate,  or  where  he  would 

draw  the  line.     He  distinguishes  between  the  mere  assimilation  of  the  worship  of 

parish  churches  to  that  of  our  cathedrals,  and  the  attempt  to  alter  the  whole  externai 

appearance  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  so  as  to  make  it  scarcely  distin- 

goishable  from  the  celebration  of  the  Komish  mass.     In  the  former  case  he  la  at  one 

with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  he  sees  no  objection,  provided  it  be  done  without  shocking 

the  devotional  feelings  of  the  congregation.     In  the  latter,   the  Protestant  BLshop 

standfl  dearly  out ;  he  denounces  the  attempt  as,  if  not  contrary  to  the  letter  of  our 
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lawR,  certainly  contrary  to  their  spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  authorised  practice  of  tho 

Church  ever  since  the  Reforniation.     There  may  be  zealous  Protestants  who  think 

that  in  this  toleration  of  cathedral  services  in  our  parish  churches  the  BLshop  has 

gone  too  far.     We  shall  not  enter  into  the  controveray ;  we  remember  the  Bishop's 

own  de6nition  of  the  Church,  that  it  tolerates  various  schools  of  thought ;  and  if  the 

Church,  then  surely  the  overseer  of  the  Church  ought  to  take  account  of  the  different 

tempers  of  men  within  his  diocese.     But  no  one  will  dispute  the  fidelity  to  principle 

with  which  Dr.  Tait  denounces  those  Romanising  innovations  with  which  our  times 

are  so  rife  as  inconsistent  with  loyal  devotion   to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the 

lofty  scom  with  which  he  treats  those  degenerate  sons  who  have  gone  cap  in  hand  to 

seek  for  union  with  the  See  of  Rome.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 

takes  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  deprecates  the  idea  of  union  with  the  Romish 

Church.     We  recommend  our  readers  to  compare  the  two  Bishops  on  this  point. 

We  may  be  prejudiced,  but  we  cannot  disguise  our  thought  that  all  Dr.  Wilberforce's 

denunciations  are  very  hollow,  while  on  Dr.  Tait*s  remonstrances  there  is  the  stamp 

of  sincerity  and  tnith. 

We  have  lefb  to  the  last  the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  that  if  all 

other  methods  of  checking  the  evil  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  legislative  measures. 

We  wish  we  could  share  the  confidence  he  seems  to  entertain  in  their  ultimate  suo- 

cess.     The  passage  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  charge  respecting  the  difficulty 

of  binding  men  who  are  determined  to  disobey  might  suggest  doubt.     But  elsewere 

the  Bishop  intimates  his  conviction  that  to  this,  at  last,  aífairs  must  come.    We  share 

more  of  the  Bishop's  fears  than  his  hopes.     It  íb  not  that  we  believe  the   laity 

indifierent  to  these  theological  disputes.     On  the  contrary,  we  thankfuUy  acknow- 

ledge  that  there  never  was  a  time  since  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  sincé  the  days 

of  the  Commonwealth,  when  theological  questions  occupied  more  of  the  attention  oi 

the  general  oommunity  than  they  do  now.     The  days  are  past  when  Cowper  made 

his  moan: — 

So  fares  thy  Church  ;  but  how  thy  Church  may  fare 
The  world  takes  little  thought.     Who  will  may  preach, 
And  what  they  wilL    AU  pastors  are  alike 
To  wandering  sheep,  resolved  to  follow  none. 

Never  again  shall  we  witness  that  contemptuous  indifierence  in  high  places  to  thiní»s 
sacred  which  waa  exhibited  when,  on  a  petition  being  presented  by  some  Socinian 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  for  relief  from  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  a  noble  lord  rose  and  declared  that  if  he  had  his  will  he  would  add  a 
fortieth  to  the  thirty-nine,  which  should  be  to  the  effect  that  Government  or  the 
country  shouid  never  more  be  troubled  with  these  questions.  The  danger  now  arises 
from  the  opposite  ground.  The  lay  mind  Í3  so  satumted  with  theologicai  questions 
of  divergent  schools  that  there  is  no  common  agreement,  and  all  the  different  shades 
of  thought,  alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  would  make  common  cause  against  the 
attempt  to  attack  any  one  of  them.  With  all  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  we  suspect  that  we  have  before  us  a  state  of  things  in  which  we  may  hear 
the  voice  of  our  Lord  saying,  "  Let  both  grow  together  till  harvest."  That  harvest, 
the  winnowing  of  souls,  may  be  nearer  than  some  of  us  imagine. 


THE     CHURCH-GOING    AND    NON-CHURCH-GOING   CLASSES. 
Few  things  in  the  social  aspect  of  England  are  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast 
between  the  enormous  apparatus  provided  for  public  worship  and  instruction  and 
the  complete  alienation  of  the  masses  of  the  working  population  from  that  worship. 
The  couQtry  from  north  to  south  is  fíUed  with  edifices  of  different  magnitudes  and 
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degrees  of  splendour  and  plainness,  devoted  to  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the 
spiritual  int^rests  of  the  nation,  and  of  expounding  the  message  of  heaven — that 
message  which  was  pre-eminently  addressed  by  the  Son  of  God  to  the  "  weary  and 
heayj  laden,"  to  those  who  bear  the  heaviest  bui*dens  of  life,  and  are  weighed  down 
under  its  most  oppressive  cares.  But  Sunday  afber  Sunday  these  buildings  are  filled 
with  the  nobles  and  the  gentry,  with  the  comfortable  middle  classes,  with  professional 
men,  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  placemen,  and  their  immediate  servants  and  depen- 
dents,  and  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  the  labouring  classes  in  their  different  ranks. 
There  is  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases  a  striking  and  perpetual  absence  of  the 
bulk  of  the  working  men  and  their  ÊEimilies  from  these  buildings.  The  great  bodj 
of  the  handworkers  of  the  kingdom — ^from  the  skilied  artifícers,  whose  wages  raiae 
them  into  close  contact  with  the  middle  classes,  to  the  intelligent  mechanics,  the 
artisans,  the  machinists,  the  musical  and  surgical  instniment  makers,  the  joinerSy 
the  masons,  the  bricklayers,  the  painters  and  decorators,  the  hosts  of  engineers — 
these  are  not  there.  It  is  said  that  not  five  per  cent.  of  their  numbers  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  churches,  or  joining  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  study 
of  Christianity  or  in  the  worship  of  their  Maker.  There  may  be  local  exceptionB 
to  tbis  rule.  Some  religious  bodies  succeed  better  than  others  in  attracting  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  hand-working  class.  But,  speaking  generally,  it  is  notoriously  true  that 
the  toiling  multitudes  do  not  seek  for  their  weekly  rest  in  the  sanctuaries  of  God. 

Surely  this  indisputable  fact  deserves  serious  attention  and  examination.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  so  lamentable  a  condition  of  affairs  ?  Does  it  signifiy  that  the 
Cbnstian  religion  has  become  a  luxury  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  that  the 
beaven  promised  to  Christians  ÍB  reserved  for  the  well-to-do  orders,  for  those  who  are 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and  are  exempted  from  its  most  pressing  woes  1 
Does  it  signify  that  the  labouring  classes  are  more  ungodly  and  profane  in  their  dis- 
regard  of  God  than  other  men,  and  that  they  are  too  deeply  sunk  in  sensiiality  and 
indifTerence  to  yield  an  ear  to  their  Creator*8  wordl  Does  it  signify  that  these 
classes  are  deluding  themselves  by  vain  excuses  into  a  systematic  neglect  of  the 
Gospel  which  might  save  them  ?  Or  does  it  signify  that  the  organLzed  institutions  of 
Cbristianity  amongst  us  &il  to  present  religion  in  a  form  fitted  to  attract  the  toiling 
multitudes  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

It  is  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  defínite  answer  to  these  pressing  inquirieSy 
tbat  it  has  been  proposed  to  hold  a  Conferencé  during  the  present  month  in  London, 
of  representatives  of  the  various  churches,  both  lay  and  clerical,  and  of  working  men, 
wbo  should  similarly  represent  the  non-church-going  population  of  their  own  rank  in 
society.  At  this  Conference  it  Í3  proposed  to  fumish  the  opportunity,  to  those  whose 
information  may  enable  them  to  enlightcn  the  public  on  the  subject,  of  stating  the 
causes  of  the  remarkable  alienation  of  the  operative  community  from  our  Christian 
institutions ;  in  the  hope  that  an  altogcther  free  and  frank  interchange  of  opinion 
and  explanation  may  result  in  some  better  understanding,  so  as  to  remove  many  of 
tbe  misconceptions  which  at  present  hinder  tho  access  of  the  workmen  to  the 
cburches,  and  to  assiat  the  modifícation  in  worship  or  modes  of  teaching  and  living 
which  may  be  presumed  to  ofíer  obstacles  to  the  desired  union. 

It  Í8  probable  that  some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  question  whether  the 
alienation  of  the  working  classes  from  organized  Christianity  is  so  general  as  is 
suppoeed  by  the  promoters  of  this  Conference ;  but  we  apprehend  that  closer  inquiry 
will  issue  in  substantial  assent  to  the  statement  that  the  larger  portion  of  them 
seldom  enter  a  church.  The  skilled  artisans  esi>ecially  entertain  the  strongest  objec- 
tion  imaginable  to  the  habit  of  church-going.  They  dislike  the  very  buildings  where 
ChrÍBtianity  bas  taken  up  its  public  abode.     If  you  invite  them  to  come  and  hear  m 
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lecture  on  science,  economics,  history,  and  literature,  in  one  of  these  buildings,  most 
of  them  will  decline  to  attend  because  of  the  locality.  There  is  a  strong  general 
feeling,  loudly  expressed  in  the  workshops,  against  even  the  ministers  of  the  Gos[)el 
If  the  Sunday  papers  contain  a  report  of  the  case  of  a  professed  chiu'cL-goer's  moral 
breakdown  there  is  a  chuckle  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  among  the 
class  of  which  we  speak.  If  a  minister  of  any  sect  disgraces  his  profession  there  is 
almost  an  outcry  of  triumph. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  have  operated  this  frightful  result,  the 
practical  alienation  of  the  working  classes,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  tlie  nation,  from 
the  Chiístian  Church  1  On  one  side  or  the  other  there  is  some  terrible  misunder- 
standing,  perhaps  on  both.  On  one  side  or  the  other  there  is  some  awful  guilt,  if 
the  Gospel  be  true.  Both  cannot  be  right.  At  least,  one  side  must  be  fatally  in  the 
wrong.  Either  the  working  classes  ought  to  go  to  church,  or  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  ought  to  leave  off  going  there.  Either  the  one  party  is  adhering  to  a  baseless 
superstition,  and  supporting  the  worship  of  a  Saviour  who  has  no  real  existence  ; 
or  the  artisans  ought  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether  they 
have  not  allowed  secondary  objections  to  existing  evils  to  weigh  too  heavily  against 
primary  truth,  primary  claims  of  duty,  primaiy  commands  of  God. 

In  presenting  a  brief  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  present  calamitous  condi- 
tion  of  afifairs  in  this  department  of  our  national  life,  it  is  cheering  to  premise  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  formed  and  fixed  infidelity  of  the  speculative  order 
has  rouch  to  do  with  the  absence  from  church  of  the  body  of  artisans  and  labourers 
either  in  town  or  country.  There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  speculative  infidelity 
among  them,  as  among  other  ranks  of  society,  but  it  in  of  very  limited  extent. 
Atheism  Í3  confined  to  an  exceedingly  small  number.  The  open  profession  of 
disbelief  in  Hevelation  is  not  often  heard  in  their  ranks.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  to 
hear,  as  we  were  recently  informed  by  a  railway  engine-diiver  of  wide  experience,  a 
word  spoken  against  genuine  Christianity.  Objections  are  felt  to  certain  doctrines 
taught  in  the  churches,  which  pass  with  faint  questioning  among  the  middle  class, 
but  there  is  no  widespread  speculative  opposition  to  the  Gospel  as  a  message  from 
heaven.  If  any  practical  proof  were  required  of  the  correctness  of  this  affirmation, 
it  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  working  classes  throughout  the  country  send  their 
chOdren  willingly  and  thankfíilly  to  the  Sunday-schools.  This  they  would  not  do  if 
they  entertained  a  fixed  hostility  against  Christianity  itself. 

"What  then  are  the  true  causes  of  the  absence  of  the  workmen  theraselves  from 
those  assemblies  of  Englishmen  in  which  God  is  worshipped  and  his  truth  pro- 
claimed  ?     The  right  answer  to  this  inquiry  we  believe  to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  The  most  common  and  general  cause  is  the  weariness  of  the  people  with  their 
work  during  the  week,  and  the  notion  they  entertain  that  it  is  necessary  to  refresh 
their  spirits  and  recruit  their  energies  by  devoting  the  Sunday  to  purposes  of  physical 
rest  and  recreation.  They  have  risen  at  fíve  o'clock  during  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
breakfasted  early,  and  walked  to  the  place  of  their  labour,  continued  at  work  during 
nearly  the  whole  day,  under  all  weathers  and  in  all  states  of  feeling  and  of  health, 
and  at  the  week's  end  they  are  sufficiently  weary  to  welcome,  vrith  a  gladness  unknown 
to  the  middle  ranks,  the  advent  of  the  Sunday.  They  nearly  all,  therefore,  lie  late 
in  bed  on  Sunday  moming,  too  late  to  allow  of  their  presence  at  church.  In  the 
fine  season  they  take  a  walk  before  dinner  in  the  country,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  the  company  of  their  families  and  friends.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  mode  of 
spending  the  day  of  rest — a  rest  wbich,  nevertheless,  they  owe  to  the  influence  of 
religion  on  others — ^isnot  favourable  eitherto  its  sanctification  or  to  the  promotion  of 
religiouB  infiuence  upon  theiDselves.   Their  Sunday  reading  is  restricted  to  newspapers 
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wbich  afford  a  general  view  of  the  events  of  the  week,  especiallj  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  police  courts,  in  the  sporting  world,  and  the  labour  market,  and  they  seldom  look 
into  a  book  which  might  revive  the  better  impressions  of  childhood,  or  increase  their 
scanty  knowledge  of  Chrístian  truth.  It  is  evident  that  under  such  circumstances 
Christianity  must  be  presented  in  a  very  inviting  form  to  give  the  faintest  chanoe 
of  reaching  their  hearts  or  winning  them  to  an  abandonment  of  those  slothful  habits 
vLich  derive  so  powerful  an  excuse  from  phjsical  exhaustion. 

2.  It  is  then  a  melancholy  fact  that  we  are  compelled  to  set  down  as  second 
among  the  really  operative  reasons  of  the  absence  of  the  working  classes  from  the 
houses  of  Grod  the  generally  repulsive  manner  exhibited  towards  them  on  the 
part  of  the  churchgoing  people,  and  of  which  the  working  men  loudly  complain. 
They  say  they  know  that  they  are  not  wanted  at  church ;  that  the  churches  are  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  for  those  who  can  make  some  humble  imitation  of  a 
sapeiior  style  of  dress;  that  all  the  an-angements  for  sitting  are  framed  on  the 
principle  of  giving  honour  to  wealth,  and  little  or  none  to  honest  labour ;  that  it  is 
impossible  for  íathers  of  families  in  their  condition  always  to  obtain  "  respectable  " 
attire ;  that  they  do  not  wish  to  go  once  arweek  where  they  will  be  made  to  feel  their 
inferiority  or  be  morally  punished  for  their  poverty.  They  allege  that  they  prefer  U> 
út  at  home  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  full  possession  of  an  Englishman's  self-respect, 
rather  than  to  be  thrust  into  a  back  seat  of  a  gallery,  or  charged  a  price  for  a  pew^ 
to  listen  to  what  they  do  not  quite  understand. 

In  a  word,  the  absence  of  the  working  claSses  from  church  is  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  result  of  class  feeling;  and  the  state  of  things  will  not  be  improved  unless 
there  be  an  extraordinary  movement  on  the  part  of  the  superiors.  If  the  church 
going  people  desire  to  save  by  instmcting  and  converting  the  labouring  folk  of  all 
mnks,  there  must  be  almost  a  revolution  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  our  churches, 
and  a  complete  revolution  in  the  spirit  in  which  working  men  are  treated  both  on 
Sundays  and  weekdays.  In  one  word,  the  oompassionate  and  forbearing  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  replace  the  spirit  of  vulgar  modem  plutocracy,  and  the  people 
must  be  compelled  to  feel  that  there  is  a  brotherly  love  amongst  us  which  truly 
sympathises  with  their  hardships,  bears  with  their  querulousness,  and  yeams  for  their 
aalvation.  The  one  chief  remedy  for  this  neglect  of  God  by  the  population  is  tbe 
gobg  forth  of  a  new  spirit  of  living  love  towards  the  people ;  for  love  is  a  power 
which  only  the  most  hardened  wickedness  can  resist.  The  churches  must  persuade 
the  artisans  that  they  are  heartily  welcome  at  their  doors,  and  must  not  insist  too 
soon  or  too  minutely  upon  fixed  money  payments  for  their  accommodation.  The 
men  must  be  compelled  to  feel  that  Christianity  ís  not  an  afifair  of  the  middle  classeSy 
but  of  all  classes ;  and  the  women  to  acknowledge  that  their  more  fortunately  placed 
sisters  have  not  lost  a  sisterly  regard  for  their  sorrows.  It  is  tme  that  even  after  such  a 
revolution  there  would  still  i*emain  among  working  men,  as  among  their  "  betters,'* 
maltitudes  whom  no  attraction  would  win,  who  would  persist  in  going  after  their 
pleasnres  and  their  sins,  and  discover  excuses  for  their  irreligion  in  calumnies  of  the 
basest  kind  upon  both  religion  and  its  supporters.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  if 
erery  church-goer  in  England  from  this  day  forward  made  it  his  business  to  invite  to 
his  church  every  week  some  working  men,  to  assure  them  of  a  manly  welcome,  and 
to  endeavotir  to  ínterest*  them  in  religious  truth,  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of 
absentees  would  immediately  occur. 

3.  We  believe  that  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  two  real 
causes  of  the  absence  of  the  working  people  from  church,  the  two  chief  obstacles  to 
their  onion  with  the  easier  classes  in  public  worship— first,  their  own  indifiference  to 
reHgiony  springing  from  natural  alienation  of  heart,  and  supported  by  profound  igno- 
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rance  of  Christian  truth,  and  excnslng  itself  by  the  allegation  of  cxcessive  weaiíness 
on  the  Sunday ;  and  secondly,  the  inipressíon  which  tliey  receive  froni  the  church 
goers  that  they  are  not  wanted  at  church  —  an  impression  deepened  by  the  sense  of 
political  exclusion,  and  by  the  jealousy  which  they  feel  towards  the  middle  classea» 

There  are,  however,  many  subordinate  causes  in  constant  operation  tending  to 
keep  the  working  people  away  from  the  churches,  which  require  notice  in  any 
attempted  explanation  of  the  direful  phenomenon.  Among  those  may  be  mentioned 
the  action  of  their  own  trades  union  societies.  These  are  the  real  "churches"  of 
the  artisans,  the  organizations  which  command  their  sympathies,  and  aJmoet  seem  to 
exhaust  their  faculty  for  corobination. 

The  style  of  preaching  and  the  mode  of  worship  have  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
dislike  of  the  working  men  to  the  churches.  They  abhor  read  sermons  and  long 
prayers  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  won,  there  must  be  some  attention  paid  to  a  oongre 
gational  psalmody  in  wliich  they  can  nnite.  Many  of  them  complain  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  on  which  they  can  state  their  objections  and  difficulties  in  reference 
to  religion.  As  a  class,  they  think  raore  eamestly  than  either  the  shopkeepers  or 
the  servants.  In  order  to  persuade  them  to  believe,  there  is  required  a  more  aggres 
'sive  and  controversial  style  of  discourse  in  the  ''  missionaríes  **  who  are  sent  to  them ; 
and  none  should  be  sent  to  the  argumentative  sort  of  working  men,  with  such  a  view, 
exoept  able  and  competent  defenders  of  the  faith.  There  is  á  work  to  be  done  in  the 
workshops  before  the  artisans  will  enter  the  chnrches,  and  that  work  is  one  which 
inight  attract  the  attention  and  kindie  the  zeal  of  the  best  educated  men  in  Ohrísten- 
dom.  The  men  are  willing  to  listen  to  any  first-rate  teachers  who  will  devote  them- 
selves  to  their  instruction.  There  are  skilled  workmen  who,  duríng  the  last  season, 
paid  large  príces  for  tíckets  to  hear  Professor  Huxle/s  lectures  at  Jermyn-street,  and 
they  would  just  as  willingly  listen  to  any  equally  able  man  who  should  successfully 
ïnaintain  the  truth  of  the  Scrípture.  One  great  mistake  has  been  abandoning  the 
business  of  out-of-doors  evangelization  nearly  altogether  to  half-educated  men.  The 
all-qualifíed  Aposties  were  sent  forth  to  persuade,  in  the  market-place,  the  working 
men  of  their  day ;  and  no  higher  work  oould  be  proposed  to  themselves  by  the  XJni- 
versities  of  England  than  to  send  forth  some  highly-qnalifíed  teachers  of  Chrístíanity 
to  labour  among  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  non-churoh-gotng  community. 

Many  and  varíous  are  the  secondary  excuses  which  are  habitually  all^ed  by  the 
working  men  for  neglecting  the  public  worship  of  €rod.  The  "mercenary  character'' 
of  the  minÍBters  df  i'eligion,  and  their  reception  of  payment  for  theii*  labour,  is  a 
&vouríte  topic  with  multitudes  who  forget  thát  on  the  same  ground  all  the  moet 
nseful  professions  might  be  similarly  denounced  as  animated  by  a  self-seeking  spirít. 
'The  fear  of  subjection  to  the  influences  of  príestcrafb  is  also  a  popular  topic  among 
the  working  men,  an  excuse  for  which  history  ftimishes  a  seeming  ap<^ogy,  but 
-^hose  hollowness,  if  set  forward  as  a  sufficient  defence  for  *^  despising  the  Ohurch  of 
Ood,"  the  labours  and  characters  of  ten  thousand  self-denying  ministers  of  the  truth 
notoríonsly  demonstrate.  Myríads  of  the  very  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  railing 
at  the  clergy  of  every  name,  send  for  them  in  trouble  and  in  death,  as  to  fríends  on 
whose  geinuine  sympathy  they  can  rely. 

The  great  diversity  of  churches  and  opinions  is  held  by  many  of  the  labouring 
claas  to  be  a  valid  exouse  for  absenoe  from  public  worship ;  but  this  is  inconsistent 
in  persons  who,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  medical  opinion,  know  how  to 
aeleot  an  adviaer  in  iUness,  and,  notwithstanding  the  varíety  of  political  thonght^ 
have  no  heintation  in  deciding  between  the  oontending  schools  and  parties. 

The  "  bad  charaoters  of  church-goers,  the  "  selfish  and  worldly  motives  of  the 
middle  olawes  in  going  to  dinroh/'  are  ^so  muchmsed  allegations  in  support  of  the 
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Ittbit  of  total  abstinence  írom  the  worship  of  God.  But  such  excuses  can  scarcely 
deoeive  those  who  employ  them.  The  good  characters  of  sincere  Christians  should 
fonn  at  least  as  valid  an  argument  for  church-going,  as  the  converse ;  and  the 
glorious  fruits  of  public  beneficence  which  grow  on  the  stem  of  organized  Chris- 
ti&iiity  should  count  for  sogaething  as  evidences  of  sinceritj  and  goodness.  But,  un- 
happily,  these  people  are  in  too  many  instances  fuU  of  prejudice  against  the  ohurches, 
vho  have  not  understood  the  world  outside  their  doors  ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
mnj  calumnions  misrepresentations  may  be  fostered  which  mutuai  explanation  and 
an  interchange  of  kindlj  feeling  might  dispel. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  such  an  issue  that  the  Conference  above  referred  to  has 
been  summoned.  It  wiU  consist  of  about  one  hundred  members,  invited  by  circular ; 
this  number  to  be  equally  divided  between  representatives  of  the  churches,  lay  and 
clerícal,  and  representatives  of  the  working  men  of  London.  At  this  assembly  the 
freest  utteranoe  will  be  invited  on  all  sides,  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
áde  írom  which  might  come  an  attaok  on  Christianity  as  a  Divine  Bevelation. 
The  Conference  wisely  declines  to  listen  to  thcU  reason  for  not  gping  to  church. 
Bat  any  other  "  reasons "  for  their  alienation  from  our  worshipping  assemblies 
may  be  freely  set  forth  by  the  working  men,  and  canvassed  by  the  ministers  and 
lajmen  present.  Every  one  wiQ  speak  under  the  responsibility  of  the  utmost 
pnblicity,  and  hence  any  serious  misrepresentation  of  the  opinion  of  the  operative 
eooimunity  is  certain  to  obtain  speedy  correction.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  party 
18  likely  to  receive  the  greater  benefít  from  the  interview. 


J[0reip  Inlelligcitce. 
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[From  cmr  own  Correspondent.] 
,  France,  December,  1866. 

eOIBBUPOHDSHai  BETWSSN  NAFOLEON  in. 
AHD  TWO  CABDINAL8  UPON  THE  ROMAN 
^USSTIOK. 

Bj  the  time  this  lette?  shall  be  before 
joar  readeiB,  the  French  troops  will  have 
taken  their  departure  from  the  City  of  the 
Vatícan.  Never,  by  any  event,  has  the  cle- 
ríeal  party  in  France  been  so  greatly  agitated. 
They  pereeive  tbat  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy  eannot  much  longer  be  maintained, 
and  they  fear  that  the  spiritual  authority  of 
Um  Roman  Pontifí  wiU  itself  receive  an  irre- 
paable  check^  Two  cardinals,  or  pnnces  qf  ihé 
Bman  Ckurch,  as  they  style  themselves,  who 
aie  alao  membera  of  the  Senate,  M.  Bonne- 
áoit,  Archbiahop  of  Bouen,  and  M.  Domiet, 
Arehbiahop  of  Boideaux,  addressed  private 
kttera  to  Napoleon  III.,  in  which  they 
importonately  beaought  him  to  niaintain  our 
ganiaon  at  Rome.  These  two  high  digni- 
tanea  of  the  Papacy  aet  forth  the  argu- 
BieiitB  and  motives  which  they  judged  best 
•di^yted  to  moye  the  Emperor,  and  induce 
h\n\  to  diange  hia  resolution.  They  doubt- 
kaa  xfpxeseated  to  him,  as  they  had  done 


in  their  episcopal  chargea,  that  the  preaerva'^ 
tion  of  aocial  order  in  France  was  strictly 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  tem* 
poral  Papacy,  and  that  the  humiliation  o» 
the  departure  of  Pius  IX.  would  be  th« 
signal  for  universal  anarchy.  These  de-. 
clarationa  are  well  known.  Messra.  BonneT 
chose  and  Donnet  are  prelatea  of  com- 
paratively  moderate  viewa.  They  do  no| 
belong  to  the  fanatical  faction  of  the  Jesuits,^ 
and  the  Ëmperor  entertaina  for  them  a 
particular  regard.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
comply  with  their  requeat,  for  the  French 
regiments  quitted  Rome  at  the  time  pre* 
scribed  by  the  treatiea  Some  of  the  news^ 
papers  have  published  the  substance  of  the 
Emperor'B  replies  to  the  two  cardinala.  He 
told  them  that  his  attachment  to  the  Holy 
Father  remained  unchangeably  the  aame ; 
that  for  Bixteen  years  he  had  done  ever}'- 
thing  that  was  possible  to  reconcile  the 
Papal  See  and  the  Italian  people ;  that  hia 
counselB  had  alwaya  been  inspired  by  a  spiiit 
of  sympathy  and  concord,  but  had  not  proi 
duced  the  results  that  he  expected;  that  the 
French  occujMition,  necessary  in  1848,  be- 
cauae     revolutionary    pasaiona     were     thea 
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dominant  at  Rome,  had  'become  useless, 
inasmuch  as  profound  peace  prevailed 
throughout  the  peninsula ;  fínally,  that  the 
Convention  of  the  1 5th  September  must  be 
lojally  fulfíUed  on  both  sides,  and  that  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Holy  Father  might 
certainlj  be  exercised  in  complete  security, 
All  this  argument  is  verj  good  as  regards 
our  GoYemment,  bu*:  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
has  given  satisfaction  to  the  cardinals  in 
question.  Two  things  only  are  evident  from 
the  discuss'on  :  the  fírst,  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Emperor  is  fixed  and  irrevocable ;  the 
second,  that  the  heads  of  the  clergy  place 
their  only  real  dependence  on  the  support  of 
the  soldiers.  They  know  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  are  tired  of  sacerdotal  tyranny. 

THE   ROKAN   QUESTION   DISCUSSED   BT   THE 

BISHOPS. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  to  your  readers  a  cor- 
rect  idea  of  the  inDumerable  episcopal  docu- 
ments  which  have  for  some  weeks  been  ap- 
pearing  in  the  Jesuitical  press.  Le  Monde^  in 
particular,  has  daily  filled  its  columns  with 
the  prose  of  these  reverend  personages.  It 
would  be  fastidious  to  analyze  these  eomposi- 
tions,  which  coilstantly  reiterate  the  same 
ai^ments  and  the  same  grievances.  It  wiU 
suffice  to  iudicate  some  general  points. 

1.  The  bishops  rival  one  another  in  the 
pompous  eulogies  which  they  pronounce  upon 
Pius  IX.  The  reigning  Pope  is,  in  their 
judgment,  the  wisest,  the  greatest,  the  most 
holy  of  human  beÍDgs.  They  compare  him 
to  Jesus  Chríst  himself,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  this  Poatiff  is  not  only  the  in- 
terpreter,  but  the  visible  image  upon  earth 
of  the  Saviour.  This  is  traditional  phraseology, 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  refute. 

2.  The  same  prelates  are  profuse  in  the 
most  bitter  invectives  against  the  Italians. 
They  pretend  that  Victor  Emmanuel,  his 
counsellors,  his  subjects — in  a  word,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  generally,  with 
Bome  exceptions,  are  the  enemies  of  Qod,  im- 
pious  men,  without  loyalty,  without  modesty, 
despisers  of  all  kiws,  human  and  divine,  de- 
Bpoilers  of  the  sacred  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
and  so  on.  Never  was  nation  depicted  in  such 
black  colours.  But  I  imagine  that  the  Italians 
are  but  little  moved  by  this. 

3.  Our  bishops  are  more  reserved  in  re- 
spect  of  the  French  Ck)vemment  and  the 
French  nation.  They  do  not,  generally,  dare 
to  abandon  themselves  to  the  excesses  of  their 
wrath,  when  they  attack  the  decisions  of  the 
Emperor,  or  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion. 
Kevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  discem,  beneath 
their  guaided  ezpressions,  great  bittemess  of 


feeling.  They  declare  that  the  existing  gene- 
ration,  in  France  as  elsewhere,  is  infected 
with  the  poison  of  materialism,  of  pantheism, 
of  positivism,  of  scepticism,  of  atheism,  etc, 
etc,  and  that  all  the  virtues  have  disappeared 
with  the  Roman*  Catholic  beliefB. 

4.  Another  characteristic  of  these  episcopal 
letters  is  the  constant  prediction  of  all  possible 
calamities.  Our  bishops  are  tmly,  according 
to  a  popular  expression,  prophets  of  evil.  They 
assert  that  France,  Europe,  and  the  whole 
world,  wiU  be  visited  with  the  most  t^rrible 
scourges,  if  the  Pope  is  despoiled  of  his 
teraporal  crown.  There  wiU  no  longer  be 
any  respect  for  authority,  any  stable  laws  ; 
no  longer  wiU  civil  society,  or  even  families, 
prosper  ;  aiid  fearful  confusion  will  take  pos- 
session  of  our  planet.  These  sinister  prophe- 
cies  may  alarm  some  bigots — some  ignorant 
women — but  they  are  utterly  disdained  by 
enlightened  men. 

One  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Rennes, 
evinces  more  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
Papacy,  and  his  reason  is  a  singular  one. 
He  says  that  the  Yirgin  Mary  has  a  debt  to 
pay  to  Pius  ÏX. — yes,  a  debt  !  How  ?  Be- 
cause  the  Pope  has  proclaimed  her  immacu- 
late  conception  as  an  article  of  faith  !  **  Well, 
then,"  adds  this  prelate,  "  the  divine  Mary, 
conceived  without  sin,  has  become  the  dehtor  of 
the  Pontiflf.  She  will  be  faithful  to  her  obliga- 
tion,"  etc  What  think  vou  of  this  credit  of 
Pius  IX.  upon  the  Virgin  Mary?  Is  not 
this  strange  and  extravagant  ? 

MODERATB    8ENTIMENTS   OF    THE   ARCHBISHOP 

OF   PARIS. 

I  now  come  to  another  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  M.  Darbay^  Arch- 
bishop  of  Paris.  You  will  recollect  that,  on 
different  oceasions,  I  have  bome  testimonv  to 
his  comparatively  moderate  character,  and  to 
his  cautious  and  conciliatory  dispotjition. 
He  has  given  new  proof  of  these  under  the 
existiag  eircumstances.  Obviously,  Arch- 
bishop  Darboy  cannot  keep  complete  silence, 
whiLst  all  the  other  preiates  of  France  are 
raising  their  voices.  He  has  therefore  pub- 
lished  in  his  tum  an  episeopal  letter;  but 
if  we  compare  this  document  with  those  of 
his  colleagues,  the  difference  is  striking.  M. 
Darboy  also  expresses  great  veneration  for  Pius 
IX.  ;  he  requests  the  prayers  of  the  faithful 
on  his  behcdf ;  he  asks  the  French  Govem- 
ment  to  protect  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  the 
event  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  attackinghis 
spiritual  authority  and  his  person.  Nothing 
can  be  more  just.  After  this,  M.  Darboy  refers 
to  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  his 
libeial  viewsy  the  refomis   that  he  .accom- 
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i\jBheáj  his  intention  to  respond  to  the  desires 
»f  ihe  Roman  people ;  and  he  declares,  in 
neasored  but  clear  language,  that  an  agree- 
nent  between  the  Pope  and  Italy  would  be 
UtirabU,  and  is  very  posgible,  This  is  ian- 
^oage  which  becomes  the  ArchbÍBhop  of  Paris, 
irho  ÍB  alflo  the  High  Almoner  of  Napoleon 
[IL  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Pontiif 
ind  the  cardinals  have  been  satiafíed  with  this 
pielate.  Pius  IX.  ie  no  longer  all  that  he  was 
twentj  years  ago,  and  the  remembrance  of 
biia  former  liberalism  must  be  diaagreeable  to 
him. 

The  same  Archbishop  has  done  another 
Tery  significant  action.  I  related  in  my  last 
letter  tiie  narrative  of  a  pretended  miracle 
VTought  upon  a  young  woman  at  Paris,  by 
the  applioition  of  a  piece  of  a  cassock  of 
Piua  IX.  {Evan.  Chris.,  p.  588).  M.  Darboy 
vaa  indignant  at  this  ridiculous  invention  ; 
ind  after  having  instituted  a  rigorous  inquiry 
iiito  the  matter,  he  addressed  to  Le  Monde  a 
tetter  in  which  he  certifíed  that  the  cure  of 
thia  yonng  woman  vjas  in  no  way  miraculous. 
Tke  organ  of  the  Jesuits  was  obliged  to 
^ublish  this  correction.  It  did  not  add  a 
úngle  woitl  by  way  of  apology  for  itself ;  for 
it  would  be  afraid  to  offend  the  High  Almoner 
of  the  Emperor,  and  to  violate  the  rules  of 
obedience  towards  its  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Bat  it  Í8  very  probable  that  the  editors  of 
Le  Jíonde  regard  M.  Darboy  as  half  a  heretic, 
^  aa  enemv  of  the  Pontifical  See.  Miracles 
txe  80  utilised  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  so 
QQin?eiiient  for  keeping  up  the  bigotry  of  the 
ignoiant! 

XXPORTAlfT  DECISION   OF   THS  CONSISTORT  OF 

CABK. 

Amongst  the  Protestants  of  our  country, 

tiie  qnestion  of  the  consistorial  elections  con- 

tiaaes  to  hold  a  first  place.     It  is,  in  fact,  an 

^  of  the  highest  importance.     The  time 

^  these  elections   is  rapidly  approaching ; 

ttdthefature  deatinies  of  our  churches  de- 

pttd,  at  leaat  in   great  measure,  upon  the 

>ppointment8    ihus     made.      This    is    the 

iUte  of  diinga.     Every  three  yeara,  one-half 

•f  the  lay   membera    of    our   Preabyterial 

Cooficila,  and  of   our  General   Consistories, 

vndetgo  a  new    election.      AII   FrotestanU 

vho  have  been   baptized   and   admitted  to 

their  first  communion  possess  the  right   of 

Totiog.     It  is,  therefore,  the  institution  of 

mÍTezsal  aaffrage  applied  to  a  religious  com- 

ommty.    But  both  the  State  and  the  Church 

leoeMoríly  impoae  certaln  conditions  on  the 

electora ;  in  other  words,  those  who  claim 

the  nght  of  voting  must  be  ablc  to  give 

CsrtaiiL  guanoiteeB^  both  civil  and  religioua. 


Thus,  a  peraon  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  courta  of  juatice  to  an  infamous  punish- 
ment,  could  not  enrol  hÍB  name  upon  the  list 
of  the  electors.  Nor  can  foreigners  who  have 
not  resided  in  France  for  two  years  be  ad- 
mitted  on  the  list ;  and  so  on. 

The  dispute  between  the  Orthodox  and 
the  RationiJists  relates  specially  to  doctrínal 
guarantees.  The  negative  school  asserta 
that  all  wbo  bear  the  name  of  Protestants 
should  have  the  right  of  voting,  even  al- 
tbough  they  should  be  openly  infídels  and 
atheists.  This  is  very  consistent  on  their 
part.  The  ËvangelicaU  entertain  an  op- 
posite  opinion.  They  affirm  that  those  who 
publicly  profess  pantheism  or  atheism  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  name  of  Protestauts, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  exercise  their  rights. 
They  add  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  Cfóneral 
Synod,  the  Consistories  have  authority  to  de- 
cide  upon  the  religious  conditions  which 
every  ecclesiostical  elector  must  satisfy,  before 
voting  for  the  appointment  of  the  represen- 
tatives  of  the  Church.  Conformably  with 
these  principles,  the  Consistory  of  Gáen,  in 
Normandy,  has  adopted  a  resolution  which 
contains  the  two  foUowing  articles  : — 

1.  At  the  time  of  being  inscribed  upon  the 
parochial  register,  and  at  the  time  of  voting, 
the  elector  shall  be  required  to  answer  vitki 
voce  this  question  :  "  Do  you  adhere  to  the 
Evangelical  faith,  aa  summed  up  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed  ? " 

2.  Should  the  reply  be  affirmative,  the 
elector^s  name  will  be  enroUed,  and  hia 
baUoting  paper  wiU  be  deposited  in  the  urn. 
In  the  opposite  event,  both  the  enrolment 
and  the  vote  wiU  be  refused. 

There  is  nothing  sectarian  or  narrow  in 
this  decision  ;  for  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which 
ÍB  read  every  Sunday  from  our  pulpits,  con- 
tains  only  a  reiuiné  of  the  leading  Gk)spel 
facts,  and  of  the  fundamental  points  which 
determine  the  faith  of  Protestants.  But  the 
RationalÍBts  reject  whatever  establishes  any 
barriers,  even  the  widest.  They  maintain 
that  this  act  is  one  of  uswrpaiion  and  of  in- 
tolerance.  In  their  view,  an  avowed  mar- 
terialist,  or  a  well-known  atheist,  is  yet  a 
Protestantf  a  member  of  our  flocka,  and  it  i» 
not  allowable  to  refase  him  the  right  of 
nominating  the  members  of  Consistories. 
You  will  see  that  this  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  shaU  not  fail  to  inform  your 
readers  of  the  result  of  this  important  con- 
troversy. 

REPORT   OF  THB   DEACONESSBS^   INSTITUTION. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Dea- 
conestcs'  InstUutiony  the  last  report  of  which  ia 
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in  my  bands.  This  establishment  was  foonded 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by  Pastor  Vei-meil, 
who  has  now  entered  into  his  etemal  rest ; 
and,  since  hÍB  death,  continues  to  do  much 
good.  It  trains  deaconesses — that  is  to  say, 
young  women  who  receive  a  special  education 
to  qualify  them  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  deserted  children,  and  all  classes  of  un- 
fortunates.  They  are,  in  some  sort,  Protestant 
SUUra  of  Charity.  The  same  establishment 
has  a  refuge  for  penitent  young  women ;  and 
many  degraded  ones  have  found  in  this  asylum 
the  compassion  which  they  needed,  a  pious 
tndning,  and  the  means  of  restoration  to 
society.  Our  prayers  and  sympathies  accom- 
pany  the  deaconesses  in  their  benevolent  and 
boly  mission.  X.  X.  X. 


[From  our  own  Ccrrespondent.] 

Paris,  December  19,  1866. 

VATHBR  HTAGINTHB's  ▲DVENT^'OONFERBNCES" 
▲T   NOTRE    DAME. 

The  bare-footed  Carmelite,  Përe  Hyacinthe, 
ÍB  again  giving  aftemoon  lectures  at  Notre 
Dame,  to  audiences  composed  of  all  dasses  of 
eociety.  His  eloquence  is  regarded  as  taking 
loftier  flights  than  last  year,  and  his  subject, 
''Domestic  Life  in  tíie  Gkneral  Plan  of 
Human  Society,"  commends  itself  to  alL 
"Social  Connexions,*'  "The  Forms  of  So- 
ciety,"  and  ''  The  Relative  Importance  of 
Domestic  Life,^  were  the  three  heads  of  his 
fírst  conference,  under  which  he  found  oppor- 
tunity  of  touching  on  some  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions  of  the  day.  ''  The  great  contemporaneous 
question  in  politics,"  he  said,  '*  which  stirs 
every  lofty  mmd  and  every  generous  heart, 
is  democracy — i.e^  in  the  honest,  liberal,  and 
legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  the  extension  of 
political  and  civil  liberty  ;  the  more  ample 
acoession  of  all  citizens  to  the  handling  of 
public  afiairs ;  and,  as  much  as  possible  on 
our  poor  earth,  the  govemment  of  the  country 
by  the  oountiy  itself.  .  .  .  Why  does  demo- 
cracy  so  often  remain  a  dream,  and  why  is  it 
80  filow  to  become  a  reality  7  Simply  because 
its  foundation  is  not  in  the  family  circle.  .  .  . 
In  religion,  the  present  question  which  dis- 
turbfl  and  divides  us  is  the  practical  repres- 
sion  of  the  two  moet  fearful  influences  of  the 
day — scepticism  and  immorality.  Strong 
dÍAcipline,  educational  and  coercive  power, 
are  necessary.  But  modem  conscience  in  the 
religious  sphere,  having  emancipated  itself 
from  tbe  civil  power,  where  is  the  secular  arm 
of  the  Church  f  In  the  father,  It  is  his  to 
keep  the  faoasehold  clear  from  sceptical  and 
immoral  booka  ;  his  to  ward  off  comipting 
«mTeCTations;   his  to  mould  by  word,  and 


also  when  necessary  by  chastisement,  the 
young  savage  bequeathed  to  him  by  original 
sin,  who  will  only  become  a  civilised  being 
and  a  Christian  when  this  laborious  baptism 
has  passed  over  him  ! " 

Father  H^racinthe's  second  conference  was 
on  ''  Conjugal  Society  as  the  Foundation 
of  Domestic  Society."  A  strange  subject  for  a 
monk  to  expatiate  on — conjugal  felicity  and 
perfection  !  "  Love,  such  as  Gk)d  would  have 
it,  is  great  and  perfect  friendship,  the  last 
and  most  exquisite  flower,  yea  the  brightest 
and  the  sweetest  of  the  paradise  of  the  heart!'' 
etc  He  shows  the  shipwreck  of  this  felicity, 
and,  in  the  France  of  the  present  day,  its 
well-nigh  absence.  Retuming  to  the  ques- 
tions  of  the  times,  he  shows  the  reflex  in- 
fluence  of  domestic  infelicity  and  division 
upon  society :  '*  We  have  two  Frances  in 
France,  I  might  almost  say  two  Europes  in 
EuTope — a  manly  but  sceptical  France,  that 
does  not  think  with  the  heart,  whose  know- 
ledge  is  unbelieving  and  abstruse,  the  which 
woman  beshrews,  and  rightfully ;  and  then 
we  have  a  France  feminine  and  credulous,  the 
better  one,  the  one  that  saves  us,  but  that  has 
no  superior  inteUect,  wherewith  to  support 
j  and  enlighten  love."  He  begins,  when  speak- 
ing  of  conjugal  happiness,  by  declaring  him- 
self  the  "  Bible  man  who  does  not  blush  for 
his  old  Book  before  the  present  age !  '*  but 
ends  witíi  a  gloriflcation  of  celibacy  worthy 
of  those  predicted  in  1  Timothy  iv.  3  !  It 
ÍB  exceedingly  interesting  to  see  how  far 
these  enlightened  men  can  go — just  the 
length  of  the  chain  which  rivets  them  to 
Rome  !  Oue  longs  to  see  them  snap  it  at  a 
bound,  or  wear  a  link  away ;  but  no !  at  the 
slightest  symptom  of  such  an  event,  Rome 
draws  in  the  tether ;  and,  as  the  Son  has  not 
made  them  free,  they  cringe  and  shrink  before 
the  usurper's  ire. 

M.   LEFLAT   ON   FRENOH   M0RAL8. 

La^rmen  are  less  trammelled,  and  we  may 
say,  with  the  Commissioner-Qeneral  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1867,  married  people  are  more 
apt  than  the  unmarried  to  understand  social 
questions.  It  is  interesting  to  see  a  man  of 
such  well-employed  powers  of  observation  as 
M.  Leplay  again  at  the  head  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition.  His  intense  wish  is  the  reforma- 
tion  of  morals  in  France,  well  aware  that  all 
other  reformation  will  foUow.  It  is  most  in- 
teresting  to  see  in  such  a  position  a  man  who 
does  not  think  that  the  progress  of  science,  art, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  can  remedy  nioral 
dÍBorder.  Physical  science,  which  has  revealed 
80  many  useful  truths,  becomes  less  pregnant 
with  good  in  proportion  as  society  loses  the 
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fentíment  of  ríght,  and  not  at  all  in  propor- 

tionto  the  uumher  of  those  useful  truthB.  The 

leamed  can  only  excel  to-day  in  such  complez 

knowledge  bj  Bhatting  themselves  up  to  a  nar- 

Fow  compass.     Consequently,  in  the  employ- 

ment  of  their  iaculties,  there  is  a  phenomenon 

aDalogoas  to  what  happens  to  artisans  by  the  ez- 

treme  division  of  labour.     The  man  grows  less 

inaome  respects,  while  the  savant  grows  larger, 

especially  where  an    eamest  care  for  moral 

tmths  does  not  raise  his  mind  above  the  in- 

loads  of  príde.     Thus  a  too  exclusive  appli- 

cation  to  physical  science,  far  from  curing  the 

e?ilsderíved  from  moral  disorder,  may  some- 

times  aggravate  them.  But  on  these  and  other 

,  points  I  would  call  the  attention  of  all  who 

sre  interested  in  the  Exhibition  next  year, 

especially  in  a  religioos  point  of  view,  to  the 

Torks  of  M.  Leplay.     It  would  be  invaluable 

to  them  to  read  the  very  enlightened  opinions 

of  thÍB  Roman  Cathollc  gentleman,  who  has 

tra?elled  over  Europe,  in  years  gone  by,  for 

the  special  purpose  of  feeling  the  moral  pulse 

of  the  nations,  and  who  finds  them  very  sick. 

.  He  declares  that  Rnssia,  England,  and  the 

United  States  are  nnanimously  acknowledged 

88  those  which,  for  the  two  past  centuríes,  have 

sude  the  greatest  progress.     This  snperíoríty 

ii  revealed  at  once  by  social  harmony,  by 

goyemmentol  stability,  and  by  rapid  extension 

of  teirítory,     Now  these  three  nations  are 

úoet  among  whom  religious  belief,  notwith> 

ttanding  varíous  differences,  is  still  the  most 

firaily  maintained.     His  two  works  contain- 

ing    his     experíence    are,   /*'  Les    Ouvríers 

Earopéens"   and   '' La  Réforme   Sociale   en 

Paace." 

THE   UHIVSRAAL  EXHIBITION. 

Interest  ia  getting  more  drawn  towards  the 
Ezhibition  ;  the  works  are  pushed  on  with 
lapidity,  and  the  park  is  being  filled  with 
omamental  bnildings  from  every  nation.  On 
tke  entrance,  ríght  and  left,  among  trees  al- 
leady  planted,  and  bowers  to  come,  are  the 
lepieaentatives  oí  moral  and  leligious  action  ; 


on  the  ríght,  the  Protestant  agencies  for  good, 
the  Bible,  the  Press,  the  Living  Word,  and 
the  foreign  mfasionary  ;  on  the  left,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  filled  with  rítualistic  oma- 
ments.  One-sixth  of  the  space  allotted  to  the 
World's  Exhibition  is  occupied  by  England, 
and  about  another  sixth  by  other  Protestant 
nations,  while  many  of  the  chief  manufac- 
turers  of  France  are  also  Protestants. 

THE   ISRAEUTE   ALLIANCE. 

The  Universal  Israelite  AUiance  met  on  the 
29th  ult.,  in  general  assembly,  in  the  Salle 
Moliëre.  An  overcrowded  audience  of  Jews 
and  Jewesses  pressed  in  to  hear  the  very  in- 
teresting  report,  which  shows  progress,  great 
progress,  though  in  presence  of  above  seven 
miUions  of  Israelites,  about  4,500  members  of 
the  Alliance  seem  as  nothing.  It  is  with  Deo- 
teronomy  in  their  hands  that  sceptics  should 
hear  or  read  the  report  of  the  atrocioos 
oppression,  to  the  extent  of  massacre  and 
buming  alive,  under  which  Jews  are  still 
wríthing  in  parts  of  Persia  and  other 
countríes.  Emigration  is  felt  to  be  a  necea- 
sity  in  varíous  places,  and  appeals  aie  made 
to  the  Alliance,  which  is  willing  to  promote 
colonisation  in  Palestine,  although  the  com- 
mittee  seemed  to  incline  for  Ameríoa.  The 
great  cry  is  for  education  for  Israelites  in  yet 
barbarous  lands.  A  brílliant  speech  was 
delivered  by  the  President,  M.  Oremieux — 
the  first  Jew  ever  a  lawyer  in  France,  and 
now  an  aged  man.  The  receipts  for  the  last 
eighteen  months  have  been  50,900f.,  and 
the  expenses  33,700f.  AIlow  me  to  repeat 
that  any  books  in  any  language  treating  on 
any  subject  connected  with  Israel  or  Palestine 
will  be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  Alliance 
for  its  library,  23,  Rue  d'Enghien,  París. 

All  Protestant  París  is  now  in  fuU  work 
preparíng  for  the  Christmas  festivals  to  be 
given  to  the  varíous  schools,  bázaars  for 
orphans  and  for  the  poor.  These  works  of 
Chrístian  love  increase  year  by  year. 


SWITZERLAND. 


IFrom  onr  own  CoTTespondent.] 

Geneva,  December  1866. 

DKCEA8E  OF  TWO  EMINENT  CITIZENS  OP  VAUD. 

The  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud 
ha,  in  one  week,  lost  two  of  its  most  exceUent 
niemberBy  M.  Troyon  and  M.  Louis  Brídel, 
ámidst  his  many  attainments,  M.  Troyon  was 
^iatingaished  for  his  archeoological  studies; 
oá  hÍM  dÍBCoyeríes  of  the  prímeval  aquatic 
hahitatÍQDS  oí  Switzerland  have  been  exten- 
mlj  zenoimed.    Hia  prívate  coUection,  the 


fruit  of  hÍB  personal  researches  and  labour, 
was  visited  by  all  scientific  traveUers,  and 
contained  many  objects  of  interest  which  no 
pubUc  museum  could  boast ;  these  he  has  be- 
queathed  to  the  Cantonal  Museum  of  Lau- 
sanne.  But  his  activity  was  also  valuable  in 
the  service  of  the  Free  Church,  where  his  loss 
is  severely  felt  The  direction  of  its  synods, 
from  their  orígin,  has  generaUy  devolved 
upon  a  lay  president,  not  from  any  hostiUty 
to  the  ecdesiaBtical  character,  but  from  a  uni- 
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versal  wish  to  raise  the  standard  and  respon- 
sibility  of  the  laity,  and  to  realise,  in  one 
of  the  important  officea,  the  principle  and 
duty  of  lay  participation  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  in 
consequence  of  spiritual  death,  the  aífairs  of 
the  Church  had  completely  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  But  life  has  other  re- 
quirements  than  death,  and  one  of  these  is  a 
personal  participation  in  matters  which  con- 
cem  a  man's  first  interests.  Troyon  had  pre- 
sided  over  numerous  meetings  of  the  Free 
Church  Synod,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  combining  all  the  excellences 
of  an  humble  and  a  sincere  Christiaii  in  the 
person  of  a  highly-educated  gentleman. 

M.  Louis  Bridel  was  more  extensively 
known  in  the  Church  than  M.  Troyon.  For 
fifteen  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
work  of  evangelisation  in  Paris  and  through- 
out  France,  where  his  faith  and  zeal  have 
left  a  deep  impression.  He  retumed  to  his 
native  land  to  act  as  assistant  to  his  aged 
father,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Lausanne  ;  and  the  work  was  so  well 
adapted  to  his  abilities,  that,  upon  his  father^s 
death,  in  1866,  he  declined  becoming  his 
Buccessor.  He  remained  in  the  charge  as 
assistant  minister,  devoting  his  activity  chiefly 
to  the  instmction  of  the  children  and  to  his 
biblical  week-day  expositions,  tbe  clearaess, 
Bimplicity,  and  fullness  of  which  always  drew 
a  large  and  serious  attendance.  He  exercised 
great  influence  from  the  rare  equipoise  of 
his  faculties,  which,  without  excluding  a  great 
strength  of  purpose  and  an  energetic  impulse, 
enabled  him  to  preserve  a  cool  judgment  and 
a  tme  measure,  both  in  statement  and  argu- 
ment.  He  had  marked  ability  for  ofganisa- 
tion  and  administration,  and,  as  a  result,  he 
attained  an  important  position.  Having  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  direction  of  the 
Free  Church  Theological  College,  he  soon 
became  its  President,  and  as  such,  without 
being  a  professor,  or  even  properly  a  scientific 
theologian,  he  superintended  with  great  suc- 
cess  the  training  of  the  future  ministers 
and  the  course  of  that  institution.  Under  his 
care  the  seminary  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  and  efficiency,  his  attention  to 
every  point  connected  with  ite  welfare  being 
unremitting.  In  a  wider  sphere  his  warm 
heart  syrapathized  with  every  work  of  Chris- 
tian  philanthropy.  He  was  an  eamest  mem- 
ber  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  a  warai  advo- 
cate  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  lat- 
terly  an  active  fríend  of  the  evangelisation  of 
Spain,  on  which  account  the  young  Spanish 
BtudeiitB  at  Lausanne  enjoyed  a  double  share 


in  his  interest.  Louis  Bridel  was  also  the 
founder  and  chief  editor  of  the  Chrétien 
Evangélique,  a  monthly  periodical  published  at 
Lausanne,  which  may  be  described  as  a  happy 
combination  of  theological  science  and  Chris 
tian  edification.  The  November  number  for 
1866  contains  a  very  complete  obitnary  no- 
tice  of  him.  But  his  death  wiU  not  interfere 
with  the  existence  of  that  periodical,  arrange- 
ments  having  been  already  made  for  its  con- 
tinuation. 

Bridel  had  been  delegated  to  the  Synod  of 
Nimes.  He  was  not  well  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  there ;  spoke  but  once ;  preached  one, 
his  last,  sermon,  and  was  seized  with  fever. 
After  two  days*  iUness,  he  hastened  home,  in 
spite  of  the  great  prostration  of  his  strength, 
and  arrived  in  Lausanne  only  to  expire  the 
next  day  !  His  death  was  a  public  affliction. 
Thousands  accompanied  his  body  to  the  grave 
— a  grave  he  little  deenied  so  near,  although 
he  was  well  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  felt  acutely  the  power  of  sin  in  himself, 
and  yearaed  for  more  perfect  sanctification. 
But  is  not  hunger  and  thirst  after  sanctifícation 
the  very  essence  of  that  "holiness  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ? " 

ELECTORAL    CONTEST   IN   GENEVA. 

The  conflict  which  was  lately  noticed  in 
the  papers  at  Geneva  had  no  connexion  what- 
ever  with  religious  affairs  ;  it  was  a  mere 
electoral  riofc  on  the  renewal  of  the  Grand 
Conseil  (the  Legislative  Council).  Ëlections 
occur  frequently  here,  as  all  appointments 
are  made  only  for  short  periods.  This 
council,  in  particular,  and  the  Council  of  State, 
or  executive,  are  retumed  altemately  for 
two  years,  so  that  one  or  other  election  takes 
place  every  month  of  November.  Hence — as 
the  two  parties,  Hadicaland  Independent,  are 
more  or  less  balauced — according  to  the  sub- 
jects  brought  to  the  vote,  there  is  a  perpetual 
revival  of  electoral  straggles.  From  1846 
to  1862  the  Radical  party,  led  by  Mr.  Fazy, 
had  absolute  sway.  Bnt  they  goveraed  un- 
wisely,  and  accumulated  a  heavy  debt  where 
there  was  none  before.  Tliis  brought  on  a  re- 
action,  many  old  Radicals  having  gone  over 
to  the  Independents,  driven  back  by  the  in- 
crease  of  taxation,  and  trusting  to  a  more 
pradent  rale.  There  were  three  polling  dis- 
tricts  in  the  canton,  and  it  so  happened  that 
the  Independents  had  a  decided  majority  in 
two  of  these  ;  in  the  third  the  ^dctory  re- 
mained  to  the  Radicals.  The  most  unreason- 
able  amongst  this  party,  seeing  that  their 
local  majority  would  be  ovemiled  by  the  other 
votes,  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  by 
their  passions  beyund  the  limits  of  constitu- 
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tional  oider,  and  marched  to  the  town  with  the 

pToclaimed  purpofle  of  breakÍDg  the  election. 

This  wa3  etill  possible,  as  the  ballot  remains 

open  for  ten  hours ;  the  votes  are  only  counted 

next  day,  and  remain  under   seal   in  their 

boxes  all  night     Bat  when  the  mob  arriyed 

theie  was  still  a  sufficieut  number  of  electors 

piesent  to  defend  the  boxes.     The  president 

of  tbe  poll  showed  great  fírmness  and  self- 

poesession.    He  closed  the  doors,  and  the  siege 

began.     Bríckbats,  paving-stones,  and  slates 

were  the  missiles  chosen,  and  they  penetrated 

throiigh  the  lai^  windows  in  showers.     The 

aoAÍlante  forced  the  main  door  ;  but,  contrary 

to  their  expectation,  the   defenders  made  a 

sally,  and  the  mob  was  compelled  to  give  way 

before  their  determination.     The  porch  was 

deared,  and  the  protection  claimed  by  the 

prendent  arriving  at  that  moment,  in  the 

diape  of  a  body  of  police,  order  was  soon 

lestored.     Several   were    wounded  on   both 

rides,  but  none  íatally ;  about  twenty  were 

taken  to  the  infiimary  to  have  their  wounds 

dmsed. 

ThÍ8  attack  upon  the  constitutional  ríghts 
of  the  majoríty  has  been  universally  repro- 
bated  throughout  Switzerland.  It  is  true  that 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  elections,  arranged 
ehiefly  under  Radical  influence,  is  in  a  great 
meaBure  answerable,  and  gives  too  good  an 
opportunity  for  such  attacks.  A  petition  is  at 
present  in  course  of  signature  requesting  the 
LegÍBÍature  to  modify  the  method  of  election. 
Such  a  change  would  be  indeed  valuable,  if  it 
ooold  also  influence  religions  elections.  The 
piinciple  of  the  constitution  is,  that  every 
PrUetkaU  citúen  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Chorch.  The  last  pastoral  election  in  the 
town,  when  Pastor  R.  was  appointed,  was  dis- 
tingmahed  by  features  on  which  it  is  prefer- 
able  not  to  enlarge,  but  which  plainly  showed 
that  nnder  the  present  system  the  choice  of  a 
minister  could  be  influenced  by  means  very 
diffeient  from  true  piety,  or  the  interests  of 
thc  glory  of  Qod. 

CHUBCH   ASD   8TATB   IN   OBKEVA. 

The  demand  lately  made  by  the  Roman 

Catholica,  that   sites  should  be  given  them, 

at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  two  chapels 

vhich  they  wished  to  build  in  the  suburbs 

of  Geneva,  revived  the  question  of  separation 

oí  Church  and    State.      It  could  not  come 

incidentally  to   a  fínal  settlement,  so  many 

pQÍnts  being  involved ;  but  the  demand  was  re- 

jeeted,  and  in  the  discussion  many  persons  un- 

ezpectedly  dedared  themselves  favourable  to 

tbe  sepaimtion.     It  was  this  question,  in  fact, 

tbat  waa  sabmitted  to  the  citizens  of  Qeneva 

jmt  a  máL  after  the  ríot  mentioned  above. 


under  the  name  of  a  "  constitutional  law,"  or 
modifícation  of  the  Constitution.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  canton  is  composed  of 
two  parts — the  old,or  Protestant  territor}',and 
the  uew,  or   Catholic    parishes,  taken  from 
France  and  Savoy,  and  added  to  round  off  the 
Genevese  terrítory,when  it  became  a  Swiss  can- 
ton,  in  1 8 1 5.  Until  the  French  invasion  (1798) 
Geneva  had  been  exclusively  Protestant.     Ac- 
cordingly,  at  the  union,  the  old  institutions, 
charíties,  hospitals,  etc.,  were  acknowledged 
as  the  property  of  the  "  ancient  Genevese ; " 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  fearíng  the  oppres- 
sion  of  the  Catholics  by  the  Protestants,  the 
Powers  who    arranged  the  map  of    Ëurope 
placed   them   under   the   protection   of    the 
King  of  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty  of  Turín. 
Two  of  its  provisions  are  especially  incom- 
patible  with  religious  liberty  ;  they  are  that 
the  State  mxist  pay  the   Catholic  Ëstablish- 
ment,  and  that  public  Protestant  worship  is 
interdicted  in  the  Catholic  parishes.     This 
secoud   point,   in   particular,    is   intolerable, 
and  will   have  to  be   expimged  ;  how    and 
when  is  the  question.      The  proposed  law 
was   intended   to   introduce   eqnal   religious 
liberty  for  all ;  at  the  same  time  it  made  the 
old  charíties  common  to  all  the  parishes,  aud 
placed  the  administration  of  their  funds,  for 
the  sake  of  impartiality,  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.    Thus  the  special  positions  would  have 
been  given  up  on  both  sides,  in  view  of  a  true 
national  unity.     The  Catholics  would  have 
had  to  renounce  the  protection  of  the  Treaty 
of  Turin,  and  to  exchange  it  for  the  new 
ríghts  offered  to  them.    But  there  is  the  great 
difíiculty ;  that  party  seem  more  inclined  to 
accept  offers  than  to  make  any  concessions 
in  return.     Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  not  afterwards  contend  that  no 
vote  of  the  Qenevese  could  supersede  treaties 
forming  a  part  of  Ëuropean  public  law.     So 
the  law  was  rejected,  but  by  a  small  majoríty 
of  only  184  votes  out  of  about  6,000.    The 
chief  argiunent  of  its  advocates  was  its  cha- 
racter  of  conciliation,     But  when  the  bitter- 
ness  of  party  spirít  is  so  great  as  was  shown 
on  the    llth    of    November,    it    is  not  the 
pa^ing  of  a  law  that  allays  it. 

THE   JE8UITS   IN    VALAIS. 

The  canton  of  Yalais  is  not  often  named 
in  our  correspondence,  but  an  incident  claims 
our  attention.  You  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portant  part  played  by  the  Jesuits  in  the 
war  of  the  Sonderbu^id,  of  which  they  were  at 
least  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  and  by 
reason  of  which  they  are  excluded  from  the 
entire  terrítory  of  Switzerland  by  a  consti- 
tutional  enactment  But  amongst  their  virtues 
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the  JesuitB  do  not  count  respect  for  tlie  law 
of  the  land.  Avaíling  tbemeelyes  of  Catholic 
authorities  in  Yalais,  and  the  Bympathy  they 
experienced  there,  they  have  crept  in  stealthily, 
and  occnpy  several  sitnations  in  the  Bchools 
and  coUeges.  The  Federal  OoTemment,  being 
Biade  aware  of  the  fact,  conrteondy  invited 
the  anthorities  of  ValaÍB  to  inquire  into  and 


report  npon  the  matter.  These,  acting  under 
characterÍBtic  inspiration,  have  declined  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  that  could  "  teach  them 
nothing  that  they  did  not  know  before."  Dis- 
eatisfied,  of  course,  with  that  reply,  the  central 
authority  has  repeated  its  mesBage,  reqmring 
the  execution  of  the  law,  and  there  the  matter 
rests  for  the  present. 


ITALY. 


[From  onr  own  Coirespondent.] 

Venice,  December  15,  1866. 

VISIT  TO  VENICE — ^ASPEOT  OP  THB   LIBEKATED 

PR0VINCE8. 

The  railway  from  Florence  to  Venice  is 
now  open.  A  pleasant  eight  hours'  run  con- 
nects  the  beautiful  capital  of  Italy  with  this 
''eity  on  the  sea."  Although  the  bridges 
destroyed  by  the  retreating  Austrians  have 
been  repaired,  abundant  and  painful  evidence 
of  the  recent  oppressor  everywhere  meets 
the  eye.  Forts  commanding  the  highways 
are  now  masses  of  ruins.  Splendid  avenues 
of  trees  for  miles  around  Rovigo  are  levelled 
to  the  ground,  that  Austrian  cannon  might 
Bweep  the  plain.  Soldiers  with  pale  faces 
and  mutilated  frames  are  joumeying  home 
from  a  long  hospital  Bojoum.  But  all  is  for- 
gotten  in  the  gladness  of  freedom.  The  po- 
pular  Italian  airs,  which  have  now  lost  their 
charm  in  the  other  provinces,  are  being  sung 
and  whistled  by  young  and  old,  as  jirell  as 
performed  on  every  kind  of  musical  instra- 
ment  The  Custom-house  is  gone,  and  the 
passport  gives  no  disquietude  as  we  cross  the 
Po,  and  behold  the  novel  sight  of  youDg  and 
middle-aged  men  cultívating  the  fields,  which 
before  were  left  to  the  women  and  the  aged. 
And  the  Italian  tricolor  hangs  from  every 
window,  ÍB  painted  on  every  door,  and  appears 
in  a  thousand  forms  of  dress  and  omament 
which  inventive  genius  has  suggested.  The 
late  vote  of  the  people  for  annexatíon  with 
Italy,  80  nearly  unanimous,  bo  far  excelling 
the  plehiscito  of  every  other  province,  is 
patent  everywhere.  One  house  bears  the 
sirople  placard,  "Yes;"  another  says,  "We 
wish  union  with  a  free  Italy."  Here  you  r^, 
"Renewing  the  popular  vote  of  1848,  we 
desÍTe  annexatíon; "  while  there  the  same  ear- 
nest,  anxious  longing  of  years  shapes  itself 
thus:  **God  predestined  and  tbe  natíon  ac- 
claimed  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  as  King  of 
Italy."  The  Bad  look  of  the  people  is  changed 
for  an  ezpresBÍon  as  radiont  and  cheery  as  their 
native  sky.  And  tbe  exdtement  of  the  mag- 
nifioent  nceptiona  given  everywhere  to  the 
Kiiig  ÍB  the  nÍM  pnmnoM  of  the  YeiMto, 


especially  in  thia  grand  old  city  of  palaces 
and  canals,  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
stir  occosioned  by  the  election  of  fifty 
leal-hearted  men  to  sit  in  the  natíonal 
Parliament,  and  rightly  represent  the  sa- 
gacity  and  liberalism  of  this  north-eastem 
comer  of  the  land.  None  of  the  grumblings 
80  loudly  expressed  elsewhere  as  to  the  huni- 
bling  failures  of  the  late  war  are  heard  of 
here,  for  all  are  basking  contentedly  in  the 
sunshine  of  liberty,  it  matters  not  how  or  by 
whom  achieved.  And  prívate  fêtes  succeed 
to  public  festivitíes.  A  «more  touching  scene 
I  never  witnessed  than  the  unfurling  of  a 
beautiful  banner,  sent  by  the  hands  of  depu- 
ties,  from  Qenoa  to  her  old  ríval  and  sister 
Venezia,  and  the  procession  of  the  municipal 
authoríties  throughout  the  town,  amid  the 
ewivas  of  a  thousand  onlookers,  with  this 
noble  and  graceful  gift. 

CLERICAL  DUPLTCITT. 

You  are  aware  that  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Venetía  have  acted  very  differently  fruui 
their  brethren  in  other  parts,  and  given  in 
their  adherence  to  the  new  régime,  Even 
some  of  the  most  retrograde  and  bitterly  hos- 
tile  ecclesiastics  have  tumed  Liberals  at  the 
last  hour,  received  the  King,  blessed  the 
people,  issued  grand  pastorals,  and  sought  to 
ingratíate  themselves  with  the  leaders  of  tlie 
victoríous  cauee.  The  people  were  scarcely  pre- 
pared  for  such  a  barefaced  hypocrisy,  and  uut 
a  little  disturbance  was  created  among  tíie 
Natíonal  Quard  by  the  unasked-for  blessing 
pronounced  from  the  lips  of  the  exceedingly 
unpopular  Patríarch  of  the  diocese  of  St 
Mark's.  The  seafaríng  population  of  Venice 
is  likewise  very  superstitious.  The  hundred 
churches  of  the  town  contain  as  many  speci- 
mens  of  fine  architecture  and  wealthy  adom- 
ment  as  those  of  a  metropolitan  city ;  and  the 
Papal  See  has  been  unsparíng  in  conferríng 
its  favours,  for  on  a  large  number  of  these 
edifices  íb  written,  "Plenary  indulgence  every 
day,  as  in  St  John  Lateran  in  Rome.''  These 
two  drcumstances,  together  with  the  special 
features  of  Venetian  character,  wiU  probably 
give  a  peculiar  cast  and  eoloor  to  the  evan- 
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gdistíc  moyement  here,  whicb  I  arrived  in 
time  to  observe  the  very  commencement  of. 
The  unsettled  nature  of  the  Romon  queation 
hasalso  added  to  the  complication,  holding 
the  excíted  feelings  of  the  nation  in  suspense, 
and  disinclining  the  ear  to  listen  to  the  treat- 
ment  of  religious  questions. 

8CBIPTURB   OIBCULATION ^PBOTESTANT 

W0B8HIP  COMMBNCBD. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  humble  and  un- 
lettered  colporteur  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
able  evangelist.  Two  of  tbese  most  useful 
men,  in  the  service  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  sold  during  last  month,  respec- 
tívely,  102.  and  ZL  worth  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
mentsw  The  same  society  has  ten  colporteurs 
atpresent  in  the  Yeneto,  and  the  Scottish  Na- 
tíonal  Bible  Societv  has  three.  One  of  these 
latter,  Lantaret,  brother  of  the  Moderator  of 
the  Waldensian  Church,  is  likely  to  be  soon 
settled  here  as  keeper  of  a  depót,  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  of  Leghom.  Until  the  ordinary  book- 
selierB  of  the  reahn  will  sell  our  Bibles  and 
ETangelical  books,  these  depots  are  absolutely 
neceasary,  and  they  fumish  an  ezcellent  ren- 
d^ous  for  the  workmen  and  brethren  in 
Taríons  localities,  as  well  as  an  arsenal  from 
wfaich  supplies  aie  issued  to  the  itinerating 
book-hawker. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  three  weeks  ago,  of  be- 
ing  present  at  a  little  meeting  of  seven  Chrit- 
tíaa  brethren  here,  representing  thÍB  town  and 
Gther  parts  of  the  country,  and  forming  the 
fint  Evangelical  Italian  service,  that  I  know 
of,  ever  held  in  Venice. 

It  ÍB  said  that  Diodati,  the  translator  of 
tiie  Italian  Bible,  had  promised  his  friend, 
Fra  Paoh)  Sarpi,  a  name  still  held  in  highest 
honour  here,  to  come  and  institute  an  Evan- 
gelicai  Conference,  at  a  time  when  a  hitch  in 
the  rektions  of  Rome  and  Yenice  gave  free- 
dom  for  so  doing,  some  three  centuries  ago. 
Bat  the  winter  was  so  cold  that  Diodati  was 
hindered.  The  projected  preachings  never 
took  place  ;  for  shortly  afterwards  a  concordat 
let  loose  the  Jesuits  upon  the  foUowers  of 
Christ,  making  martyrs  and  confessors  of  their 
persons,  and  boníires  of  the  Italian  Puritan 
Utenture,  which  circulated  so  abundantly  at 
that  time  in  the  Yeneto,  several  works  alone 
reaching  a  seventh  and  eighth  edition. 

THE    WALDEN8B3   AND   VBNBTIAN 
BVANGBLISATION. 

The  little  eamest  gathering  of  three  weeks 
igo,  which  was  so  intensely  interesting,  has 
night  after  night  grown  into  a  crowded  audi- 
tmy,  filling  the  hired  upper  chamber,  which 
«aa  the  cradle  of  the  movement,  and  bnng- 
ijig  down  pfiertly  wzath  alreody  on  the  head 


of  the  courageous  landlady,  whose  son  suf- 
fered  shamefally  in  prison  for  years,  and  who 
is  now  herself  branded  as  a  Protestant  and  a 
harboitrer  of  heretics.  So  many  applicants 
for  admission  have  to  be  tumed  away  that 
Mr.  Turin,  the  Waldensian  evangeUst  of  Milan 
— who  kindly  came  to  the  rescue  ten  daya 
ago,  and  preaches  to  and  teaches  daily  the 
members  of  the  churches  from  other  places, 
and  the  large  group  of  interested  Yenetian 
youth  who  have  been  attracted  to  the  Bible — 
is  justly  sanguine  of  a  numerous  assembly  in 
the  large  hall  which  is  about  to  be  taken  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  but  fítting  that  the  old 
Church  of  the  Yalleys  should  be  the  fírst  to 
break  ground  here  ;  for  of  the  thousand  Wal- 
densiansoldiers  serving  under  the  banner  of  the 
"  White  Cross  of  Savoy,"  no  fewer  than  seventy 
are  scattered  over  this  town  in  various  barracks, 
and  belong  to  the  29th  regiment  of  infantry 
stationed  here  for  the  winter.  Fortunately 
for  these  Protestant  recruits,  who  have  had 
generally  so  superior  an  education  to  the  or- 
dinary  rank  and  ále,  the  troops  are  not  massed 
in  local  battalions,  but  dispersed  in  small 
knots  all  over  the  army.  Hence  it  comes 
that  so  krge  a  proportion  of  them  have  risen 
to  be  sergeants  and  subordinate  officers.  One- 
third,  for  example,  of  the  young  men  of  the 
parish  of  La  Tour  have  obtained  a  grade  in 
their  various  regiments.  Mr.  Turin  has  had 
an  eamest  appeal  from  a  large  number  of 
people  in  Mantua  to  visit  them  as  a  herald  of 
the  cross  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
leave  Yenice  for  the  present,  so  encouraging 
a  blessing  has  God  vouchsafed  upon  his  la- 
bours.  There  is  also  an  excellent  Protestant 
church  in  Yerona,  which  Benedek,  despite 
the  opposition  of  the  Bishop,  had  constmcted 
for  the  many  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  sol- 
diers  in  the  Austrian  army,  which  I  hope 
may  be  granted  by  the  Italian  Govemment 
now  for  Ëvangelical  service,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Waldenses  or  others.  With  such  openings 
before  it,  and  with  such  calls  from  every 
quarter  for  evangelists,  the  recent  death  of 
so  excellent  a  labourer  as  Jalla,  of  Qenoa,  is 
felt  to  be  a  great  and  mysteriou»  loss.  I  tmst 
the  "  Israel  of  the  Alps  "  will  show  her  ear- 
nestness  and  faith  in  the  great  work  for  which 
God  has  so  long  preserved  and  so  Bignally 
prepared  her,  by  extmding  from  French 
preaching  in  the  Yalleys  men  like  Charbon- 
nier  and  Mahm  of  La  Tour,  who  to  high 
ability  as  pastors  superadd  the  chief  requi- 
site  of  a  flowing  Italian  speech,  and  experience 
in  the  missionary  íield. 

THB   JEWS   IN   VENICB   AND   ROMB. 

Dr.  Philip,  the  Jewiah  miasionaiy  in  Leg- 
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horn,  is  here  just  now,  looking   after  the 
epiritual  interests  of  the   occupants  of  the 
Qhetto,  hÍ8  kinsmen  accoríling  to  the  flesh. 
He  informs  me  that  there  used  to  be  a  most 
important   Hebrew   colony   in   Venice,   and 
that  the  printing-press  was  much  used  among 
them.     So  tnie  is  this,  that  almost  all  the 
old  Jewish  works  bear  either  Amsterdam  or 
Venice  on  their  title-pages,  as  the  place  of 
publication.      Dr.  Philip  also  mentioned  to 
me  a  very  interesting  discovery  which  he  had 
made  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  Rome.     It 
appears  that  every  year  the  representatives  of 
the   synagogue  there  humbly  betake  them- 
selves  to  the  Capitol,  and  deposit  a  sum  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  lordly  prelate  who 
fiits  there,  as  officer  of  the  Pope-King,  at  the 
receipt   of    custom.      This    annual    tribute 
comes   down  from   the  time  of   Vespasian, 
who  ordered  that  the  contributions  which  the 
Roman  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  brinpring, 
in  order  to  be  forwarded  for  the  Temple  ser- 
vice  in  Jerusalem,  should  then  and  there- 
after  be  changed  into  a  perpetual  tax  of  seven 
danaro  per  Jew,  to  be  paid  to  the  Govem-  i 
ment  of  Rome,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes 
levied  from  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.     And  to 
this  day,  and   through   all   the  intervening 
ages,  from  the  time  of  the  father  of  Titus, 
has  this  sum  been  exacted  from  the  heads  of 
the  Jewish  community.     I  hope  to  see  the 
Btory  of  the  Qhetto  in  Rome  written  some 
day.      From  the  year  200  b.c.  there  have 
been  Jews  in  Rome.    The  Talmud  Bible  tells 
na  that  in  that  city  the  Paschal  lamb  used  to 
be  slain  at  Easter.     History  mentions  that  in 
the  year  1 60  B.C.,  when  the  Jews  of  Tripoli 
revolted,  the  Roman  Jews   sent   them  aid. 
At   the  building  of  the  Colosseum  12,000 
Jewish  slaves  were  employed.    Titus  brought 
an  immense  number  of  Jewish  captives  from 
Palestine  to  Rome,  and  this  interesting  people, 
through  all  the  chequered  story  of  its  bitter 
persecution   by   the  P  apacy,  still   numbers 
6,000  souls  within  the  walls  of  the  Etemal 
City. 

THE   LUTHERANS   IN   VENICE. 

There  exists  in  Venice  a  Lutheran  Church. 
The  venerable  pastor,  Dr.  Wittchen,  is  the 
twenty-fourth  minist^r  since  its  organisation, 
shortly  after  the  Reformation.  The  manu- 
Bcript  document,  in  pergamena,  stiU  hanss  in 
the  church,  which,  under  the  signature  of  the 
famous  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan,  granted  to 
the  Qerman  nation  in  Venice  entire  liberty 
both  of  person  and  action  in  civil  and  religious 
matters.  At  the  French  Revolution,  Napo- 
leon  I.  seized  their  church,  but  another  was 
ghren  them  at  a  later  period,  through  the  per- 


mission  of  the  authorities  and  the  liberality 
of  one  of  their  own  people.     It  is  a  handsome 
two-storied  structure,  omamented  with  altar- 
piece,   and   cmcifixes,  and  paintings,  among 
which  there  is  a  most  valuable  Titian.     It 
was   built   by  a  famous   architect,    Angiolo 
Tivoli,  and  was  used  by  one  of  the  Romish 
fratemities.      During  the  whole   time,  from 
1816    onwards,   when   the    Austrians   ruled 
in   Venetia,   the    front   door  was  shut    up, 
and  the  entrance   to  the  chapel   was  by  a 
small  and  unseen  side  door.     Of  course  the 
large  front  door  is  now  opened,  never  again 
to  be  closed,  I  hope,  by  despotic  authority. 
Dr.  Wittchen  speaks  in  high   terms  of  tlie 
affable  reception  which  was  accorded  to  him 
and   the  heads  of  the   Qerman  community, 
now  reduced  to  200  souls,  by  the  Eing  last 
month.     His  Majesty  asked  minutely  as  to 
their  circumstances  ;  assured  them  of  his  deep 
conviction  that  all   religions    should,    as  in 
France,  be  paid  by  the  State ;  and  begged 
them  to  apply  to  him  at  any  time  when  they 
needed  help.     It   is   well  known,  however, 
that  the  views  of  the  King  are  not  shared  by 
Ricasoli  and  other  leading  patriots,  who  all 
look  forward   hopefully   to  the  speedy   and 
final  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Italy 
as  the  best  guarantee  of  morality,  order,  and 
prosperity. 

THE   PAST   AND  THE   PRESENT. 

On  my  first  visit  to  this  town,  ten  years 
ago,  there  was  no   service   for   Brítish  and 
American  residents  and  visítors  ;  and  I  can 
well  recoUect  how  a  small  party  of  us,  among 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurry,  of  Torquay, 
enjoyed  the  songs  of  Zion  and  meditation  on 
the  Scríptures,  as  our  gondola  floated  with 
the  gentle  tide  in  the  open   lagune,     Now 
there  is  an  Episcopal  service,  with   an  ex- 
cellent  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mereweather, 
while    Presbyterian  worship   has  been  esta- 
blished  bythe  Rev,  Mr.  M*DongalL      This 
winter    there    are    comparativdy   very   few 
foreigners  in  Italy.     The  fear  of  cholera,  the 
war,   the   bank   failures,  and   the   dread  of 
disturbance  in  Rome,  and  possibly  in  Florence, 
have    doubtless  contributed   to  this  result. 
Here,  as  in  other  partfl  of  the  Oontinent  of 
Europe,  the  number  of  American  travellers 
is  now  greater  than  of  English.     Venice  has 
never  been  favourably  known  as  a  winter 
residence  by  the  British,  and  is  mostly  visited 
by  crowds  of  tourists  in  autumn  and  sprin^. 
A  large  number  of  G^rman  invalids  are  sent 
here,  however,  the  sunny  Riva  dei  Schiavoni 
being  reckoned  peculiarly  favourable  for  dis- 
eases  of  the  chest.     The  Empress  of  Austria 
was  sent  hither  by  Vienna  physicians,  who 
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prefer  it  to  Madeira,  and  tbe  iincle  of  the 

AustriaxL  Kaiser  used  regularly  to  speud  a 

poition  of  the  year  in  Venice,  greatly  to  the 

benefit  of  his  health.    There  is  a  considerable 

work  to  be  done  here  among  the  foreign  ship- 

ping,  by  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  kindly 

iiiTÍtation  to  the  house  of  God.     Three  Sab- 

baths  ago  I  oounted  seven  British  and  A  meri- 

caQ  Tessels  in  the  harbour,  and  the  number 

ií  likely  to  increase  with  the  probable  retum 

of  an  extensive  commerce  to  this  port.    In  ad- 

dition  to  sailing  vessels,  there  are  three  lines  of 

Keamsbips  regukrly  plying  between  Qlasgow, 

LÍTerpool,  London,  and  Venice,  all  manned 

bj  Bhtish  captains  and  crews.    An  energetic 

odsfiionary  would  also  fínd  this  a  most  suit- 

able  centre  for  evangelistic  operations  among 

amiiltitude  of  towns  on  the  Adriatic  sea-coast, 

from  Trieste  down  to  Ancona,  as  well  as  for 

directing   the  labours  of  colporteurs  in  the 

Yenetian  provinces  in  the  sale  of  Bibles  and 

Klij^oufl  works  of  the  Claudian  Press,  espe- 

eially  the  Almanac  of  Dr.  De  Sanctis,  which 

tre  beginning  to  be  known  and  prized  in  this 

qiaxter. 

PADUA   AND   MILAK. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  lately  my 
íriend  Mr.  Pi^^ott,  the  Wesleyan  missionary  in 
Padua,  to  which  old  and  important  imiversity 
dty  ke  has  transferred  from  Milan  his  school 
for  the  Christian  education  of  girls  of  the 
better  class,  as  well  as  his  depót  and  the 
bead-^uarters  of  his  general  evangelistic 
operations.  One  promising  young  man  under 
training  for  a  schoolmaster  was  out  this 
sommer  with  Qaribaldi,  and  actually  carried 
a  Biiisket  made  in  1 780.  So  true  was  it 
that  the  poor  Gïaribaldians  were  but  miser- 
ably  equipped  in  comparison  with  their  fa- 
moos  rifle-shot  opponents  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
that  Italy  had  brought  up  her  last  man,  and 
wag  spending  her  last  shilling,  and  ransack- 
ing  even  her  old  museums  for  eyery  firelock, 
to  insore  success  in  her  fínal  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

An  interesting  expenment  has  been  going 

on  in  Milan  for  six  months  past,  under  the 

eare  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Araerican  Consul 

in  that  town,  which  may  probably  tell  with 

hippy  effect  on   the  great  work  of   Italian 

erangelisation,  in  which  the  labourers  are  so 

scanty.    It  is  a  school  for  the  training,  during 

one  or  two  years,  of  young  men  as  lay  evan- 

^Ests.     There  are  at  present  íifteen  students 

in  attendance,  for  each  of  whom  a  bursary  of 

40L  per  annom  is   provided    through   the 

líberality  of  American  friends  of  Italy.     Two 

of  tíiem  are  Waldensians,  two  are  from  Mr. 

Hggott'a  Cliiuncli,  <me  was  a  colporteur  of  Mr. 


Turin'd,  and  the  rest  are  gathered  from  the 
Free  Italiau  and  other  churches.  They  range 
in  age  from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  years,  and 
are  daily  instructed,  from  nine  to  twelve,  by 
two  professors,  both  of  them  ex-priests,  in 
Church  history,  Bible  doctrine,  and  languages, 
as  well  as  the  elementary  branches  of  educa- 
tion,  when  necessary.  With  a  thoroughly 
competent  and  unsectarian  religious  and  theo- 
logical  supervision,  most  excellent  results 
may  be  looked  for  from  this  institute. 

ROMB   AND    THE    FAFACY. 

Though  I  cannot  enlighten  you  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  impossible  to  close  a  let- 
ter  from  Italy  at  this  moment  without  a  pass- 
ing  reference  to  the  Roman  question.  From 
hour  to  hour  we  wait  a  solution,  one  way  or 
other ;  for  the  last  French  soldier  has  gone, 
and  the  foreign  occupation  is  at  an  end. 
Events  are  thickening,  and  hurrying  forward 
to  a  ciisis,  the  nature  of  which  is  here  and 
elsewhere  all  unknown,  notwithstanding  the 
speculations  of  men  of  thought  in  diplomacy 
and  letters  in  every  land,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic  ;  for  the  wide  world  seems  on  the 
tiptoe  of  anxiety  and  expectation  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  ruler  in  the  Vatican.  De- 
serted  by  every  Catholic  Power  in  his  hour  of 
greatest  need,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  Pio 
!Nono  could  migrate  to.  Counselled  by  Eng- 
lish  statesmen,  whose  officiousnese  in  this 
matter  has  given  such  deep  offence  to  Italian 
patriots,  urged  by  the  strongest  persuasions  of 
France,  and  bribed  to  a  policy  of  reconcilia- 
tion  by  the  magnifícent  offers  of  the  Italian 
Govemment,  it  is  equally  hard  to  see  how  the 
Pope  can  avoid  injuring  the  Papacy  most 
deeply  by  withdrawing  from  Kome,  as  well 
as  involving  in  disquiet  the  nations  of 
the  Continent.  We  are  promised  shortly 
an  indication  of  the  Papal  policy  in  an 
allocution,  which  is  loudly  called  for.  So 
many  straws  are  floating  about  in  various 
directions,  that  one  cannot  divine  how  the  ciu*- 
rent  is  flowing.  The  Jesuits  are  said  to  have 
the  Pope  in  hand.  His  visit  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  see  and  bless  the  foreign  ship- 
ping,  is  said  to  be  but  a  cover  for  his  escape. 
The  bitter  things  spoken  of  Napoleon  III. 
to  his  departing  soldiers,  and  the  prepara- 
tion  of  a  blue-book  in  hot  haste  in  the  Etemal 
City,  with  all  the  correspondence  between  the 
TuUeries  and  the  Vatican,  to  be  issued  with 
the  forthcoming  allocution,  point  one  way. 
But  indications  of  an  opposite  line  of  actiou 
are  not  wanting.  See  the  bishops  and  priests 
of  Venetia  blessing  the  Ring  and  his  ban- 
nered  host,  and  daily  celebrating  masses  in 
honour  of  the  martyred  dead  in  the  cause  of 
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Italian  {leedom.  See  the  violently  re- 
actionary  biahops  retuming  írom  Rome  to 
their  various  dioceBeá,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Govemment,  in  the  noble  circular  of  Ricasoli, 
and  tiie  blandness  of  their  manners  and  the 
liberalism  of  their  bearing  towards  the  powers 
that  be.  Then  reforms  are  talked  of  by 
the  Pope,  who  is  aleo  conferring  with 
Si^ifnor  Tonelli,  the  legate  of  the  King  and 
hÍB  Ministry.  All  these  thingn,  and  more, 
induce  many  to  believe  that  the  Popewill 
accommodate  himself  to  his  new  circum- 
Btances  and  make  an  exceedingly  good  bar- 
gain,  and  that  the  viait  to  the  Pontiíical  sea- 
port  Í8  only  a  threat  to  extort  better  terma. 
Anyway,  it  is  an  immenae  relief  to  have  a 
Bicasoli  at  the  helm.  He  is  believed  to  be 
proof  against  menaces  from  acroas  the  Alps, 


and  priestly  wiles  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  And  the  Lord  reigneth,  and  wiU 
overrule  these  troubles  for  the  good  of  this 
knd.  We  shall  soon  know  whether  the  edi- 
fíce  of  Italian  unity  and  independence  is  to 
be  successfully  crowned,  or  to  be  mined  at 
the  kst  moment.  Should  the  Head  of  the 
Papacy,  despite  all  his  bulls  and  threateninga, 
continue  to  reside  in  Rome,  a  severe  blow 
\i  111  be  inflicted  on  the  doctrine  of  Papal  in- 
fallibity ;  but  an  incubus  will  remain,  so  dis- 
tasteful  to  popular  feeling,  that  another  and 
greater  revolution  will  be  stirred  up,  and  this 
time  a  religious  one.  Sooner  or  later  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  pretensions 
of  the  Papacy  must  succnmb  in  this  land  of 
the  Popes. 


GERMANY. 


[Prom  our  own  Coirespondent.] 

Berlin,  December  16,  1866. 

THB   NBW   STATB   OF   THINGS. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  years  of 
Pmssian  history  draws  to  its  close,  and 
tliough  I  think  it  rather  a  blessing  that  the 
religious  questions  again  acquire  more  interest, 
I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  year  without 
casting  another  glance  on  the  events  of  last 
summer,  which  have  certainly  not  been  in- 
diiferent  for  the  Church.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  we  are  now  understood  by  our 
English  brethren,  and  that  in  England  more 
than  in  any  other  country  the  success  of  our 
armies  has  been  ascribed  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  who  carries  out  his  great  providential 
schemes  even,  if  necessary,  by  sinful  in- 
stmments.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
might  leave  it  entirely  to  your  readers 
whether  they  choose  to  call  the  policy  of  our 
Govemment  immoral  or  not — as  in  fact  this 
question  does  not  concem  a  religious  journal 
— ^if  I  had  not  to  touch  another  point.  I  do 
not  like  to  make  my  letters  controversial, 
but  I  think  I  am  bound  to  defend  the 
Prussian  clergy  against  the  strong  reproaches 
made  against  them  by  their  brethren  in 
Southem  Qermany  ;  especially  as  those  at- 
tacks  have  found  an  echo  in  your  own 
colomns.  It  is  not  the  political  papers  that 
have  used  the  strongeat  invectives  against 
Prussian  policy.  No,  the  religious  papers  of 
Wurtemberg  have  gone  headlong  into  poK- 
tical  discussions  to  assail  our  Gbvemment 
Profeasor  Beck  has,  even  in  the  pulpit,  re- 
ferred  to  Prussia  in  language  that  cannot  be 
misinterpreted,  and  given  hÍB  hearers  to 
nndftfitftnd  that  Prasna  had  began  the  war 


by  longing  for  unjust  gain.  He  says  that  it 
is  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  devil  to 
decorate  wholesale  murder  with  illustrious 
names,  and  that  those  streams  of  blood  shed 
for  ambition  were  crying  for  vengeance.  In 
reply  to  the  "  Word  of  Peace,"  addreseed  to 
the  clergy  of  Southem  Germany  by  the 
venerable  Professor  Sack,  Mr.  Leibbrandt, 
editor  of  the  Stuttgard  Kirchenblatt^  has  not 
hesitated  to  say  that  the  Prussian  clei^ymen 
had  a  diíTerent  spirit  from  other  Christians. 
The  well-known  Prelate  von  Kapff,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  after  speaking  of  the  immorality 
prevalent  in  the  Ëuropean  policy  of  the  Qreat 
Powers,  hinted  that  many  abused  Christianity 
in  defence  ol  such  immoralities.  This  is  not 
all.  A  young  dergyman  in  Ulm,  Mr.  Lam- 
parter,  said  a  word  against  these  invec- 
tives.  He  remarked  that  it  was  Bomething 
grand,  and  not  to  be  laughed  at,  if  a  sove- 
reign  humiliated  himself  with  his  people, 
before  going  to  war.  He  then  erhorted 
hÍB  congregation  to  see  in  the  war  a  punish- 
ment  for  the  sins  of  both  parties,  and  to 
repent  under  the  chastisements  of  God.  What 
has  been  the  consequence  ?  Mr.  Lamparter 
has  been  censured  by  his  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors  for  having  "  glorifíed  Prussian  policy.** 
These  things  are  the  more  sad  as  Wurtemberg 
is,  perhaps,  that  spot  of  Gterman  land  where 
there  is  the  deepest  religious  feeling  among 
the  people,  and  because  just  in  Wurtemberg 
the  clergy  had  so  decidedly  protested  against 
that  sad  mlxture  of  religion  and  politics  into 
which  we  Prussians  have  sometimes  íallen. 
Alas!  they  now  commit  the  same  fault 
against  which  they  had  so  heroically  raised 
their  voice  before.     We  give  all  credit  to 
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their  patríotism ;  we  deem  it  just  that  they 

nnged  themselves  on  the  side  of  their  own 

conntriefly  that  they  accompanied  their  sove- 

leigns  and  their  armiea  with  their  prayers. 

Tbej  are  qoite  right  in  having  done  so;  but 

I  think  they  ought  fairly  to  let  us  do  the 

lune.    What  liave  Prussian  Christiaiis,  and 

espedally  the  clergy,  done  during  the  war  ? 

Thej  have  prayed  God  to  help  us  in  the  great 

diDgers  of  war ;  they  have  humiliated  them- 

lelves  for  the  sins  of  their  country;  they  did 

vhat  they  could  to  employ  this  calamity  to 

hríog  the  Goepel  to  many  souls;   they  ex- 

hoited  their  countrymen  to  open  their  hearts 

when  Qod  was  vÍBÍting  them  bo  wonderfuUy. 

Finally,  they  have  ascribed  the  victory  to  God, 

and  thanked  Him  for  restoring  peace  and  for 

having  Buffered  a  new  organization  of  things, 

which  they  consider  to   be  for  the  lasting 

gDod  of  PruasÍA  and  the  whole  of  Qermany. 

Ooald  they  do  otherwiae?    Could  they  do*8o, 

eren  admitting  they  thought  the  policy  im- 

mond?    Ought  they  to  have  abused  the  pul- 

pít  for  the  purpose  of  political  discussion  ? 

Bnt  can  they  be  reproached  if  they  really  be- 

lie?ed  the  King's  word  that  he  did  not  wish 

to  begin  this  war?     I  think    our  brethren 

in  Waitemberg   should    consider  this,  and 

deal  fairiy  with  uSi  though  they  may  believe 

politically  whatever  they  please.     Dr.  Kogel 

htf  just  published  the  sermons  he  preached 

here  duríng  the  summer,  partly  with  the  ob- 

jeet,  as  he  aays  in  the  preíace,  of  answering 

indireetly  the  reproaches  of  the  clergy  in 

Wartemberg. 

THS  FORH   07   THANK80IVIN0. 

We  may  deeply  regret  that  attention  was 
Bot  given  80  as  to  secure  the  thanksgiving  in 
the  new  provinces  taking  another  form ;  but 
I  believe  that  the  demonstrations  in  the 
ehaiches  (many  ladies  going  out  before  the 
general  prayer)  had  previously  occurred 
when  the  prayer  for  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
lovereign  was  introduced  for  the  fírst  time. 
It  muit  be,  I  think,  quite  unnecessary  to  ooip- 
ment  on  such  a  demonstration.  In  the  old 
piTtB  of  Prussia  the  day  of  thanksgiving  met 
vith  a  veiy  hearty  response.  Crowds  again 
nuhed  to  chnrch,  though  not  so  many  as  on 
the  íast-day  in  June.  Men  know  generally 
better  how  to  ask  than  to  retum  thanks. 
In  this  preaent  Bession  of  Parliament  re- 
ligíoai  qoestions  have  not  yet  been  discussed, 
10  that  we  do  not  at  present  know  what  we 
hive  to  hope  for  in  that  line,  Bince  the  conflict 
«ith  the  Qovemment  has  been  discontinued. 

m    PBOmTAHT    STATX    CHUROH    AND    THB 

LUTHBRANS. 

Tht  £nr  o£  helng  brooght  into  connezion 


with  the  United  Church,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hanoverian  Lutherans,  has  also  been  men- 
tioned  in  your  columns.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing  thb  fear  ezaggerated.  The  Oovemment 
has  several  times  declared  that  nothing  ii 
to  be  forced  upon  the  annexed  populations. 
There  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  these  assur- 
ances ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Lutherans 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  think  their  doctrines 
so  weak  as  to  dread  the  moral  contact  with 
other  denominations.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  me  to  be  on  another  point,  and  that  in 
our  old  provinces.  Since  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  took  place 
the  Stríct  Lutherans  have  always  complained 
of  being  wronged.  It  is  tme  that  they  were 
subjected  to  many  persecutions  from  1830  to 
1840,  and  only  then  suffered  to  constitute 
themselves  as  a  sect  So  some  of  them  are  now 
Dissenters,  and  others  remained  in  the  Church 
in  order  to  preach  their  Lutheran  doctrines 
in  continual  warfare  with  the  principles  of 
the  Union.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  the  Lutheran  denomination  is  recognised 
as  the  Established  Church  in  Hanover,  the 
Prussian  Lutherans  will  claim  for  themselves 
the  same  ríghts ;  and,  in  fact,  they  do  so  now. 
Many  voices  are  heard  suggesting  that  the 
United  Church  be  dissolved,  and  the  £sta- 
blished  Church  be  Lutheran  again,  through 
the  whole  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The 
Evcmgeiiêche  Kirchenzntung  of  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor  Hengstenberg  advocates  this  course,  as 
do  many  of  our  best  ministers  ;  and  in  pam- 
phlets  it  ÍB  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
public  However,  I  do  not  think  that  our 
Covemment  will  be  inclined  to  comply  with 
these  suggestions.  Though  the  Lutherans 
were  undoubtedly  wronged,  and  though  every 
liberty  should  be  granted  to  them,  still  it 
would  now  be  a  great  injustice  to  all  those 
who  duríng  the  last  iifty  years  have  leamt  to 
cherísh  the  union  and  to  enjoy  brotherly 
communion  at  the  Lord's  table  with  their 
Reformed  brethren.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
sacrífíce  the  work  which  our  kings,  sometimee 
by  imhappy  means,  but  always  with  a  great 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  their  people,  so 
jealously  advocated  for  many  years.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  will  be  done ;  and 
though  fuU  religious  liberty  ought  to  be  left 
to  everybody,  it  would  bríng  our  Church  into 
a  dreadful  state  of  confusion  if  each  congrega- 
tion  were  to  decide  by  a  majoríty,  as  some 
people  wish,  whether  it  would  be  Lutheian, 
Reformed,  or  United. 

LEOTURES— OOMMENOEMBNT  OF   A  CITT 

lOSSION. 

The  Ghoroh  Building  Society  haa  a^^jBÍii 
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urranged,  for  the  last  two  months,  a  series  of 
apologetical  lectiires.  The  subjecte  were  this 
time  introductions  to  some  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  well-known  names 
of  Kogel,  Domer,  and  others,  were  on  the  list 
of  the  speakers. 

Though  small  as  a  mustard-seed  in  its  be- 
ginning,  I  must  mention  a  new  work,  which  I 
hope  will  prove  a  powerful  agency  to  meet 
the  wants  of  our  great  cities.  The  first  city 
missionary  began  his  work  four  weeks  ago. 
For  several  years  there  has  existed  here  an 
association  of  a  few  ladies,  who  made  it  their 
object  to  gather  maid-servants  around  them 
on  Sunday  aftemoons.  They  have  also 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  tracts.  In 
these  undertakings  they  greatly  felt  the  need 
of  a  missionary  who  could  help  them,  and 
make  this  the  object  of  his  life.  They  have 
at  last  obtained  a  man,  who,  trusting  in  Qod's 
help,  has  undertaken  the  work.  They  now 
appeal  to  their  fellow-Christians  for  their 
prayers  and  contributions,  as  it  is  very  import- 
ant  that  this  íirst  attempt  should  not  prove  a 
failure.  If  it  succeeds  now,  men  and  means 
will  certainly  be  found  to  extend  it 

FA8T0R   RHODE, 

Before  leaving  this  year,  l  must  mention 
one  fact  which  casts  a  light  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical  circumstances  of  our  city.  In  general 
we  may  rejoice  that  the  number  of  believing 
clergymen  increases.  Not  only  has  the  King 
called  hither  some  of  the  most  eminent  from 
the  provinces,  and  even  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many,  but  also  in  those  parishes  where  the 


appointments  rested  with  the  municipal  autho- 
rities  the  new  elections  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Gospel.  Last  spring  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rhode, 
hitherto  curate  at  St.  Mark*s  Church,  was 
appointed  to  the  Louisenstadt  parish  church. 
In  his  introductory  sermon,  although  he  is 
undoubtedly  a  pious  man,  he  went  rather  too 
far  towards  the  verge  of  Hationalism,  and  said 
that  we  ought  not  rashly  to  condemn  those 
who  in  their  consciences  found  a  difficulty  in 
believing  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  On 
account  of  these  wordp,  four  parishionerB, 
amongst  whom  was  Dr.  Wangemann,  Director 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  known  by  his 
"  HÍBtory  of  the  Pmssian  Church,''  protested 
against  his  appointment.  On  account  of  this 
protest  the  Consistory  refused  its  sanction  to 
Mr.  Rhode's  appointment.  This  step — which, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Rhode*s  general  views,  and 
as  he  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  those 
wUo  disbelieved  Christ's  divinity,  but  only 
required  tolerance  for  them,  can  hardly  be 
called  wise — caused  great  excitement.  Meet- 
ings  were  held  of  rather  a  noisy  character, 
and  many  persons  stood  up  for  Mr.  Rhode, 
whom  he  would  hardly  like  to  own  as  friends. 
We  must  give  all  credit  to  the  courage  with 
which  Dr.  Wangemann  went  to  these  meet- 
ings  and  defended  his  course  of  action.  He 
was  hardly  allowed  to  speak,  and  nearly  ran 
the  risk  of  being  tumed  out  of  the  room. 
The  case  was  afterwards  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Consistory,  which  recently  has  sanc- 
tioned  Mr.  Rhode's  appointment. 


AFRICA. 

THE  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  MISSION  IN  BASUTOLAND. 


The  last  advices  from  the  Basuto  country 
indicate  no  material  change  in  the  position  or 
prospects  of  the  French  missionaries.  Their 
uncertainties  and  perplexities  remain  the 
aame ;  and,  as  yet,  no  circumstance  betokens 
a  dénouement  in  conformity  with  their  wishes. 
At  a  place  some  leagues  from  the  Bethesda 
station,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orange  River, 
in  a  distríct  still  belonging  to  Morosi,  a  vassal 
of  Moshesh,  M.  Ellenberger,  seconded  by  his 
expelled  brethren,  is  endeavouring  to  create 
an  asylum  for  a  large  number  of  aborigines, 
whom  war  and  famine  have  driven  from  their 
dwellings,  and  who  almost  all  belong  to  the 
stations  at  which  the  Orange  Free  State  pro- 
hibits  the  missionaries  from  resuming  their 
labours.  M.  Cochet  has  recently  found  upon 
these  lands  the  greater  portion  of  his  flock. 
The  missionaries  generally  are  of  opinion 
that,  whatever  agendes  may  be  employed  on 


their  behalf,  they  can  no  longer  hope  that, 
except  through  some  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  their  stations  wiU  ever  be  restored 
to  them.  The  Free  State  is  equally  deaf  to 
the  official  representations  of  the  English  and 
French  Govemments,  and  to  the  language  of 
eamest  Christian  remonstrance  addressed  to 
them  by  the  Paris  Committee.  It  will  not 
in  any  way  admit  that  there  can  exist,  in  the 
country  which  it  has  conquered,  institutions 
in  which  Basutos  may  be  permitted  to  as- 
eemble.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  instituted 
by  the  Free  State  into  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  ndssionaríes,  and  the  accusations  ún- 
plied,  at  least,  against  them,  is  not  yet  known ; 
but  no  fact  affording  the  slighiest  pretext  for 
the  violence  and  injustice  they  have  suffered 
can  be  established  against  them  before  the 
commission  of  inquiry,  which  is  composed  of 
two  respectable  men  of  English  birth,  and 
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wliofle  report,  it  ia  believed,  will  be  in  favonr 

of  the  mÍBsionaries.     At  Natal   they   have 

foand  sympathisers  in  the  American  mission- 

anes,  and  warm  defenders  in  the  joumalÍBts. 

Another  drcamBtance  has  much  affected  and 

encooraged  them.  When  the  fírst  missionaries 

began  their  labours  amongst  the  subjects  of 

Moehesh,  thej  formed  a  close  friendship  with 

a  misdonary  of  the  name  of  Allison,  settled 

amongst  the  Mantatis,  and  then  dependent 

on  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.     Sub- 

seqnently  desiring,  like  Paul,  to  be  charge- 

able  to  no  man,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  in 

his  endeavours  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Qod, 

he  resolved   to  do  so   entirely  at  his  own 

expense.  The  sale  of  some  property  which  he 

poasessed  in  the  Cape  Colony,  an   unusual 

eneigy  and  address,  which  make  him  suc- 

cessfol  in  all  sorts  of  undertakings,  and  the 

co-operation  of  a  wife  no  less  zealoua  than 

himself,   soon   enabled   him    to   realise   his 

dedgn.     Since  then,  he  has  carried  the  know- 

ledge  of  God  into  different  localities,  teaching 

the  natives  at  the  same  time  to  create  re- 

louices  for  themselves,  by  engagiog  them  in 

works  which  might  aid  in  the   support  of 

the  stations  which   he   founded   for   them. 

The  last  enterprise  of  this  kind  had  Natal 

for  its  theatre.     His  present   station   is  at 

Maritzbuig,  the  little  capital  of  NataL     Here 

he  has  built    a   chapel    and  a  school,   ánd 

fonnded   a  church,  whose  members   consist 

chiefly  of  people  speaking  an  idiom  resem- 

hling  that  of  tbe  Basutos.     Whilst  pursning 

his  labours  in  the  midst  of  increasing  useful- 

ness,  he  recently  was  called  to  endure  a  pain- 

fnl  iríal  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved  partner. 

About  that  time  the  mÍBsionaries  Coillard  and 

Banmas  found  refuge  in  NataL     Perceiving 

the  general  emotion  produced  by  their  arrival, 

tnd  the  lively  sympathy  with  which  they  wei« 

leeeived,  he  was  led  to  consider  how  advan- 

ti^ns  it  would  be  for  their  society  to  have 

a  centre  of  support  in  this  colony,  where  the 

work  of  missionB  has  in  all  classes  such  warm 

defendeiB  and  supporters.   He  thought,  whilst 

meditatíng  upon  the  mysteríous  ways  of  the 

Lord  in  respect  of  the  mission,  that  he  saw 

in  them  an  element  of  salvation  for  the  tríbes 

of  the  interíor  who  have  not  yet  received  the 

Oo^L     He  inquired  whether,  in  permitting 

10  many  Chrístian  Basutos  to  be  driven  from 

their  homes,  the  Lord  did  not  intend  a  large 

nnmber  of  them  to  understand  that  He  called 

them  to  give  up  everything  for  his  service. 

They  muá  be  ozganiaed,  and  have  some  rally- 


ing  point  away  from  the  commotions  of  which 
the  Lessuto  must,  for  some  time,  be  the  theatre. 
Might  not  Natal  be  such  a  point  ?  To  con- 
ceive  a  project  and  to  execute  it  were,  with 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Allison,  synonymouB* 
He  at  once  oíFered  to  the  mission  his  chapel, 
his  school,  his  flock,  and  his  own  services,  with 
or  without  emolument,  as  the  committee 
might  prefer.  This  proposal  is  now  undef 
the  consideration  of  the  committee.  It  showt 
what  Í8  thought  of  their  work  by  one  of  the 
men  best  qualifíed  to  judge,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  his  ofFers,  they  are  too 
noble,  and  constitute  in  themselves  an  ind- 
dent  too  remarkable  not  to  be  recorded. 


We  have  received  the  following  from  tbe 
Director  of  the  Mission-house  of  the  French 
Protestant  Society: — 

París,  Deoember  18^  1866. 
In  your  last  number  (p.  615)  you  have  kindlv 
publiaíhed  a  Bummary  oi  tke  statements  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  make  before  tha 
Secretary  for  the  ColonieB,  in  reference  to  our 
Buflfering  misBÍon  in  BaButoland.  Owing,  um 
doubt,  to  my  not  haying  ezpressed  myself  with 
sufficient  dÍBtínctness  in  a  Uuiguage  which  ÍB  not 
my  own,  a  few  inaccuracieB  have  crept  into  the 
account  of  the  reporter. 

The  number  of  the  converted  natives  and  of 
the  children  attending  the  schools  íb  considero 
ably  underrated,  and  the  importance  of  tiie 
mÍBBÍon  thereby  proportionally  diminished.  Al- 
low  me  to  Bubstitute  for  th«  numbers  mentioned 
thoBe  Btated  by  our  mÍBBÍonaries  themselTeB  i» 
their  laat  General  ConfereiMïe  in  1865.  They  had 
then  in  BaButoland  alone  1,676  communicanta» 
and  585  adulis  preparíng  to  receive  baptism,  and 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  to  the  Lord*a 
table,  which  eives  an  amount  of  2,211  nativea 
coDBÍdercd  as  having  given  proofs  of  real  conver- 
Bion.  The  number  ot  the  children  in  the  daily 
Bchools  was  726.  The  Sunday-schoolB  were 
attended  by  children  and  aduliB  amotmting  at 
least  to  1,500.  Between  4,000  and  5,000  nativea 
attended  regularly  the  services  of  the  charcb» 
while  on  ihe  popuíation  Burromnding  the  stationa 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  was  progresBÍvely  ez« 
tending. 

Among  minor  inaccuraeies,  I  notice  that  oata 
and  barley,  which  only  began  to  be  cmltivated, 
are  alone  mentk>ned,  whilat  nothing  íb  said  of  the 
thouBands  of  sacks  of  wheat  whick  already  were 
annually  ezported  from  onr  Btations  into  the  Free 
State,  or  the  Cape  Colony. 

It  ÍB  also  by  mistake  that  the  mÍBBÍonaríes  were 
represented  as  having  had  an  interview  with  the 
Govenior  of  the  Cape  after  their  ezpulsion.  It 
ÍB  only  by  correepondence  that  they  have  com- 
mimicated  with  the  repreBentative  of  Great 
Brítain. 

Believe  me,  yours  reBpectfully, 

£.  Casalis,  Dr. 
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[From  our  own  Coirespondent.] 

New  York,  December  10. 

CHRI8TIAN    UNION     IN     GREAT    BRITAIN    AND 
THE    UNITED    8TATES. 

The  full  report  of  the  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Brítish  Organisation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  has  been  received  and  read  with 
lively  interest.  The  address  of  Dr.  M'Cosh, 
of  Belfast,  said  all  that  we  could  say,  and 
perhapd  even  more  than  we  should  have  eaid, 
for  ourselves.  It  was  admirable  in  its  spirít, 
method,  and  grasp  ;  and  I  cannot  help  add- 
ing  that  the  visit  of  Dr.  M^Cosh  to  this 
country  last  summer  has  had  a  marked  and 
benefícial  influence  in  promoting  a  good  un- 
derstanding  as  to  the  present  desires  and  feel- 
ings  of  Brítish  Christians  in  respect  to  more 
complete  communioá,  and,  where  practic- 
able,  co-operation  w^ith  us  in  works  of  com- 
mon  interest  and  concem.  His  wise  and 
eloquent  words  were  heard  with  delight  in 
various  parts  of  the  land,  and  helped  to  clear 
away  misunderstandings,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  more  cordial  intercourse  in  the  future. 
For,  whatever  may  be  our  differences  in  other 
lespects,  England  and  America  are  of  one 
heart  and  mind  in  the  great  philanthropic 
and  religious  movements  of  the  times,  in  a 
common  love  to  our  Protestant  Chrístianity, 
and  in  their  unswerving  allegiance  to  the 
great  prínciples  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
In  respect  both  to  Romanism  and  to  infídelity, 
we  have  one  and  the  same  work  to  do,  and 
all  our  hearts  should  be  straitened  until  that 
work  is  accomplished. 

Measures,  too,  wiU  soon  be  taken  to  put 
into  active  operation  the  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  which  was  formed  here 
last  spring.  The  delay  in  doing  this  is  not 
the  result  of  any  indifference  to  the  object, 
nor  of  a  low  estimate  of  its  importance  ;  but 
is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  our  energies  and 
means  are  so  imperatively  demanded  for  home 
work,  in  restoríng  our  wdste  places,  and  re- 
organising  in  so  many  states  and  terrítoríes 
our  social,  moral,  and  religious  agencies,  that 
not  much  time  has  been  left  for  even  the  best 
of  objects,  which  had  not  the  claim  of  a  direct, 
practical  necessity. 

REUOION,   SDUCATION,   AND   MI88I0NS. 

The  ohurches  of  this  country  are  fully 
alive,  as  never  before,  to  the  great  task 
which  God  in  his  providence  has  laid  upon 
them.  In  faith  and  works  they  are  out- 
strípping  all  that  they  have  done  before.  The 
war  hni  not  left  our  chnrches  weak  and  dis- 
Uactedy  but  lather  firm  and  vigoroos.     They 


are  more  compact,  and,  as  a  whole,  better 
oi^nised  than  before.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  each  and  all  the  denominations.  The 
increase  in  membership,  from  the  revivals  of 
the  last  spring,  has  been  considerable ;  but  the 
increase  in  zeal  and  working  power  has  been 
much  larger.  I  niay  at  some  future  time 
bring  out  the  main  facts  which  establish  this 
point ;  but  now  I  can  only  refer  to  two  or 
three  instances.  The  Methodist  Centenarv 
collections,  which  at  fírst  were  put  at  a 
miUion  of  dollars,  are  now  ranging,  as  re- 
ported,  nearer  to  three  millions ;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  amount  wiU  be  given 
to  their  institutions  for  academical,  collegiate, 
and  ministeríal  training ;  and  this  sum  does 
not  include  the  large  amounts  raised  to  pay 
off  the  incumbrances  on  church  property. 
They  will  soon  have  a  well-appointed  theo- 
logical  school  near  this  city;  one  gentle- 
man,  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  has  promised  some 
260,000  dollars  for  this  purpose.  The 
Baptists  within  a  few  years  have  received, 
írom  private  benevolence,  very  nearly  a 
million  and  a-quarter  of  dollars  for  colleges 
and  theological  scbools,  and  movements  are 
in  progresB  which  will  demand  about  half  a 
million  more  for  like  objects  in  this  enei^etic 
denomination. 

In  this  heightened  zeal  for  public,  and 
especially  for  religious  education,  we  fínd  one 
of  the  best  auguries  for  our  future  unity  and 
well-being.  Many  persons  thought  that  our 
late  conflict  might  result  disastrously  in  its 
bearíngs  upon  our  social  and  religious  con- 
dition.  The  interests  of  education  especially, 
since  these  chiefly  concem  a  somewhat  remote 
future,  might,  it  was  feared,  be  imperílled  by 
the  necessities  of  the  hour  ;  or,  at  the  very 
best,  be  indefínitely  postponed,  until  our 
politics  had  come  to  a  more  settled  order. 
But  the  reverse  of  all  this  has  come  to  pass. 
The  able  secretary  of  the  College  Society, 
Rev.  T.  Baldwin,  at  the  recent  anniversary 
of  that  association,  gave  a  fuU  report  of  what 
had  been  done  for  education  during  the  past 
fíve  years.  The  aggregate  of  contributiona 
exceeded  seven  millions  of  dollars ;  two 
millions  of  this  having  been  given  during  tbe 
present  year.  The  same  Uberal  spirít  shows 
itself  in  other  directions. 

FRB8BYTERIAN  ECCLESIA8TICAL    AS8EMBLIE8 

FREKDMSN's   COMMI88ION. 

The  Southem  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterían  Church  has  just  closed  its  ses- 
sion  at  Memphis.  Nothing  was  done,  look- 
ing  towarda  a   reunion  with  the  Northem 
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cbuTchea.  There  was  a  long  and  important 
debate  npon  the  church  relations  of  the 
colonred  population,  and  some  of  the 
speeches  ehowed  that  there  is  progress  in 
the  right  direction.  Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  At- 
kÍQSon  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  Scrip- 
tare,  nor  in  the  standards  of  their  chiirch, 
which  conld  exclude  coloured  persons  from 
holding  the  offices  of  deacon,  ruling  elder,  or 
miimter ;  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  entire 
eqoality  in  the  sessions  and  assemblies  of  the 
ehurch.  This  is  universally  conceded  at  the 
NortL 

The  C^rman  Reformed  Church  held  last 
week  its  Sccond  General  (Triennial)  Sjmod. 
It  Í8  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  most  im- 
portant  act  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  56, 
wa8  a  permission  to  those  c^ngregations  that 
welected  to  use  the  new  and  full  liturgy, 
which  has  been  in  preparation  for  some  years 
hy  a  commission  of  the  ehurch.  This  liturgy 
isselected  from  all  the  first  liturgical  works  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  is  full,  and  even  minute.  The  same  Synod 
also  took  the  initiative  in  respect  to  a  union 
betwcen  the  German  Reformed  and  the 
Datch  Reformed  Churches,  which  have  many 
things  in  common.  It  is  proposed  to  drop 
the  words  "  Dutch "  and  "  German,"  and 
adopt  the  common  designation  "  Reformed." 

The  Freedmen's  Union  Commission,  of 
which  Chief  Justice  Chase  is  the  President, 
has  had  its  anniversary.  During  the  past 
year  this  Commission  has  supported  760 
teachers  in  301  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  150,000  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  about 
^  a  million  of  dollars.  It  calls  for  still 
luiger  means  during  the  coming  year. 

THE    FRESIDENT   AKD    CONGRESS. 

Our  national  Congress  has  been  in  session 

íbr  the  past  week,  and  all  eyes  are  tumed  to- 

*Mda  it.     A  very  difficult  problem  is  before 

it;  and  it  is  already  apparent  that  it  is  pre- 

paring  for  its  work  with  a  definite  and  dsli- 

berate  purpose.     Almost  everybody  regretted 

that  the    President,  in  his  annual    Message, 

ómply  repeated  what  he  has  so  often  before 

nid,  in   respect   to   reconstruction  and  the 

right  of  the  Southem  States  to  immediate 

lepresentation  in  Congress.     The  elections  of 

thÍ8  autumn  have  decided  this  question  against 

the  President,  so  far  as  the  popular  verdict  is 

concemed  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  might 

abate  something  of  his  position,  or,  at  least, 

propose  some   other   scheme.      But    he  has 

&either  yielded  nor  advanced.    As  the  roatter 

now  Btandfl,  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 

tíon  adopted  by  the  last  Congress  are  to  be 

tabmitted  to  the  several  States  that  have  not 


yet  acted  on  them  ;  and  these  amendments 
seem  at  present  the  only  practicable  basis  for 
the  reconstruction  and  restoration  of  the 
Southem  States.  "  Universal  amnesty,"  with 
"  universal  [impartial]  suffrage,"  is  the  only 
other  scheme  that  fiuds  many  advocates  or 
plausible  support.  But  this  is  one  of  those 
Janus-faced  projects  which  satiafy  nobody ;  the 
South  would  like  one-half  of  it,  and  the  North 
might  like  the  other  half ;  but  whether  both 
would  or  could  consent  to  both  is  extremely 
doubtfuL  Nothing  new  can  now  be  offered 
until  the  fate  of  the  amendments  is  definitely 
determined.  Meanwhile  Congress  wiU  pro- 
bably  adopt  such  legislation  as  will  check  the 
interference  of  the  executive  in  legislative  af- 
fairs,  and  abridge  the  vast  patronage  attached 
to  the  Presidency. 

MORMON    INIQUITT  THREATBNED. 

A  movement  has  been  made  in  the  Senate 
looking  towards  a  direct  intervention  with  the 
system  of  polygamy  now  so  fiightfuUy  practised 
in  Utah ;  e.g.,  Brigham  Young  is  reported  to 
have  just  married  his  forty-sixth  wife.  A  bUl 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Howard  (in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  a  pending  act),  pro- 
viding  that  if  any  person  shaU  solemnise  mar- 
riage  in  that  territory  who  is  not  authorised 
to  do  80  by  that  act  (which  gives  the  power 
to  the  judges  of  the  United  States),  he  shaU 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  A 
debate  on  this  vital  subject  wiU  soon  come  off 
in  the  Senate.  Our  Govemment  have  waited 
already  too  long  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  other  work  on  hand. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ulcer  may  soon  be 
cut  out  of  our  body  poHtic. 


[From  another  Correspondent.] 

REMARKABLE   INSTANCE    OF   CHRISTIAN 

MUNIFICENCE. 

Some  of  your  readers  wUl  have  so  direct 
an  interest  in  the  missions  of  the  Keformed 
Dutch  Church  of  this  country,  especiaUy  in 
that  at  Amoy,  as  to  read  with  delight  the  fol- 
lowing  recital.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 2th 
inst.,  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Churches  of  this  city  [New  York], 
which  they  represented,  could  be  brought  into 
most  effectual  co-operation  with  a  pending  ef- 
fort  to  raise  the  amount  of  a  large  debt  with 
which  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  for 
years  been  encumbered.  The  debt  was  so 
large,  being  estimated  at  46,500  doUars  on 
the  Ist  day  of  January,  1867;  past  efforts  to 
diminish  it  had  been  so  many,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded  so  imperfectly,  that  serious  questions 
had  sprung  up,  in  some  minds  at  least,  at  the 
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possibility  of  Bostainiiig  8o  costly  a  work  out 
of  the  giifts  of  a  limited  denomination.  The 
general  temper  of  the  meeting,  however,  was 
already  hopeful  and  resolute,  when  it  sud- 
denly  received  an  accession  both  of  coinage 
and  gratitude  in  the  foUowing  manner.  A 
pastor  who  was  present,  Rev.  Dr.  Chamhers,  of 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  this 
dty,  stated,  with  most  interesting  detaO,  which 
I  cannot  reproduce  in  this  letter,  how,  after  a 
sermon  on  "  The  Cruse  of  Oil,"  which  he  had 
preached  the  evening  before,  a  member  of  his 
church,  who  had  lately  met  with  great  suc- 
cesses  in  business,  went  home  with  him  and 
promised  that  night  that  he  would  giye  5,000 
dollars  towards  the  relief  of  the  Board ;  and 
how  the  same  gentleman  retumed  to  him 
very  early  the  next  moming,  and  said  that 
the  oíFer  of  the  preceding  night  was  not 
laige  enough;  he  had  decided  to  lift  the  debt, 
46,500  doUars,  and  to  give  10,000  dollars 
more  for  the  future  work  of  the  Board  !  The 
bearing  of  this  munificent  act  cannot  be 
imderstood  except  by  considering  that  the 
gifts  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  to  fo- 
leign  missions  have  for  many  years  been 
exceedingly  liberal ;  that  the  debt  has  grown 
out  of  the  recent  high  rates  of  exchange  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  necessary  growth  of 
Buceessful  work  on  the  other;  tiiat  the  em- 
banaBsment  was  becoming  most  painful  to 


the  Board  and  actually  afflictiye  to  the  mia- 
sionaries  ;  and  that  now  relieyed,  yigorous  and 
eamest,  possessed  of  the  most  inyiting  mia- 
sionary  fields,  and  represented  by  roissionariea 
who  are  second  to  no  others,  that  Church  is 
prepared  to  serve  her  Master  in  this  work 
more  effectively  than  ever  before.  The  ef- 
fect  on  the  meeting  and  on  the  Board  haa 
been  like  that  of  a  miracle. 

THE   KEW   BIBLE   HOUSB. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Madison-square 
Chim^h  on  the  evening  of  the  1  Ith  inst.,  at 
which  Rev.  Mr.  Bliss,  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  the  Levant,  made  very  inte- 
resting  statements  conceming  the  increasing 
circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Persia,  and  espe- 
cially  in  Turkey.  The  incidents  of  inquiry  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  related  included 
verymany  classes  in  that  heteiogeneons  nation, 
Mussulman  as  well  as  nominally  Christian,  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest.  The  immediate 
object  of  Mr.  Bliss  is  to  secure  the  meana 
(50,000  dols.)  of  erecting  in  Constantinople 
a  Btble  Hoiue,  which  may  be  a  noticeable  and 
stable  religious  centre  of  all  Evangelical  work 
in  that  great  empire.  The  effect  of  the 
meeting  could  not  fail  to  be  a  large  addition 
to  his  subscríption-list,  upon  which  he  had 
already  secured  about  one  quarter  of  the 
needed  amount 
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[From  our  own  Correspondeiit] 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
October  23,  1866. 
The  report  from  Sydney  conceming  the 
Church  of  England  Conference,  which  ap- 
pears  in  the  August  number  of  Evangelical 
ChristendoTiiy  ends  with  the  statement  that 
**  the  progress  of  Church  oiganisation  is  sus- 
pended."  Happily,  the  long  deky  which  the 
rejection  of  the  Bidiop  of  Newcastle's  amend- 
ment  seemed  to  render  inevitable,  has  been 
obviated.  For,  although  the  Conference  in 
April  negatived  that  amendment,  which  was 
for  limiting  the  power  sought  from  the  Legis- 
Uture  to  the  management  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  ;  when  the  adjoumed  Conference 
met  in  July  they  adopted  a  bill  which  ex 
pressly  limits  the  authoríty  to  be  given  to 
the  management  of  the  property  of  the 
Chnrch.  The  constitutions  agreed  upon  by 
the  Conference,  as  the  fondamental  laws  of 
tiie  ChnTch,  are  legalised  in  so  fár  only  as 
Hm  property  is  concemed;   and  the  títle 


given  to  the  •biA  by  its  framers  is  :  "  Tke 
Churoh  of  Engknd  Property  Management 
BiU."  The  parties  who  had  strenuously  and 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  get  a 
Synods  BiU  passed,  gave  up  all  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  character  of  this  new  biU. 
It  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Charles  Cowper,  late  Premier,  and  passed 
into  law,  with  some  sUght  amendments,  in  a 
very  short  time.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no 
legal  obetacle  in  the  way  of  the  fuU  exercise 
by  this  Church  of  aU  its  appropriate  func- 
tíons. 

During  the  last  fortnight  the  General  Aa- 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
South  Wales  has  been  holding  its  annual 
session.  This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Qe- 
neral  Assembly  since  the  time  of  the  Union 
in  September,  1865.  And  as  that  event  was 
the  retum  to  one  united  Church  of  partíea 
who  had  been  long  divided,  and  in  several 
instances  had  maintained  a  protest  one  againrt 
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the  other,  it  was  with  considerable  anxiety 

that  the  time  for  the  review  of  their  first 

yeai's  combined  labours  was  anticipated.  The 

lesult  has  been  very  satisfactory.     The  pro- 

gress  of  church  extension,  thoogh  much  be- 

low  what  the  duty  and  the  aims  of  the  Church 

dictate,  has  been  far  greater  than  anything 

tiiat  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Presby- 

terians  in  their  former  divided  state.     The 

dLscodsions  which  took  place  on  various  ques- 

tioas,  proved  that  no  differences  of  opinion 

eoald  destroy  the  growing  purity  of  heart 

which  prompted   the   union,  and  has   been 

itrengthened  by  it    The  presence  of  the  Rev. 

J.  0.  Dykes  (late  colleague  of  Dr.  Candlish), 

6om  the  Free  Chuich  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 

Ber.  Qeo.  Mackie  (of  Melboume),  from  the 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Victoria,  and  the  ex- 

pteeion  of  their  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of 

the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  colony,  added 

nnch  to  the  interest  of  the  session.      The 

molti&rioiis  business  of  the  Qeneral  Assem- 

Uj,  commencing  on  the  lOth  October,  has 

been  concluded  this  day  (23rd). 

The  first  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Con- 
gieg&tional  Union  met  in  Sydney  on  the 
IBth  October.  There  were  twelve  ministers 
lad  thirty  lay  delegates  present.  The  Rev. 
John  Oraham  delivered  an  able  and  eloquent 
iddress  on  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
deQomination. 
hi  both  these   assemblies,  and  in    other 


religious  circles,  the  question  of  the  day, 
the  Public  Schools  BiU,  has  been  ear- 
nestly  discussed.  This  bill,  introduced  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Parkes,  aims  to 
make  provision  for  the  extension  of  secular 
educatíon  throughout  the  colony,  with  pro- 
vision  for  the  access  of  ministers  of  religion 
and  catechists  or  other  religious  teachers  to 
the  public  schools,  at  certain  hours.  it  also 
proposes  to  continue  the  present  denomina- 
tional  schools  as  long  as  they  fulfil  conditions 
stated.  The  principle  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  means 
of  secular  education  for  the  people,  and  to 
leave  free  scope  for  the  churches  to  im- 
part  religious  instruction.  The  Bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  denounced  the 
system  embodied  in  the  bill  as  ^^godless," 
and  are  using  the  most  strenuous  exertiona  to 
prevent  its  becoming  law.  The  Qeneral  As- 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
contrary,  by  thirty-seven  to  three,  declared 
their  approval  of  the  measure,  and  after  pro- 
longed  consideration  suggested  some  amend- 
ments  in  detail.  The  Congregational  Union 
approved  of  the  bill.  The  Wesleyans,  through 
their  Committee  of  Privileges,  petitioned  for 
the  passing  of  the  bill.  The  measure  ia 
likely  to  be  passed,  and  cannot  but  have  a 
very  important  effect  on  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious  condition  of  the  people. 


mt  liMigence. 


m  BiBHOP  OF  london's  charob. 

The  (^aadrennial  visitation  of  the  diocese 

^  London   took   place  lately   at  St  Paul's 

Gtóhednl,  and  occupied  five  days.     In  con- 

i^iace  of  ill  health,  the  Bishop  was  unable 

peiBonally  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceed- 

iflgi,  but  a  copy  of  his  lordship's  charge  was 

•ent  to  all  his  eleigy.   The  Bishop  was  repre- 

ttBted  by  tke  Archdeacons  of  London  and 

líiddlesex,   and   by  his  Vicar-General   (Dr. 

Tiaveis  Twias).    The  Registrar  of  the  diocese 

«d  his  lordskip's  legal   and  private   secre- 

tuieB  were  alao  ín  attendance.     The  clergy 

iid  draithwardesu  actended  on  the  success- 

m  daya,  by  previoua  arrangement,  according 

to  their    aeveial    archdeaconries  and    rural 

deaneiies.    An  oppoitunity  was  thus  afforded 

to  the  ehnichwaidens  throughout  the  exten- 

ave  dioeeae  for  handing  in  a  large  number  of 

fTflfiriaiifiral   and  parochial    retums,   which 

viQ  be  digestad  and  put  into  form,  so  as  to 

fp%  a  TÍew  o£  tlie  xeligioiiB  and  educational 


state  of  the  districts  within  the  metropolitan 
see.  The  proceediogs  commenced  with  the 
performaaoe  of  Divine  service  and  the  ad- 
mimstration  of  Holy  Communion.  The  visita- 
tion  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Moore,  Grolden  Lecturer,  and  Incumbent  of 
Trinity  Church,  Paddington.  The  text  was, 
"I  magnify  mine  office.''  (Rom.  xi.  13.)  It 
was  a  most  able  and  thoroughly  Evangeli- 
cal  discourse,  and  rebuked  in  unhesitating 
tones  '*  the  plausible  pretensions  of  a  so- 
called  free-thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
attempted  revival  of  a  renounced  superstition 
on  the  other."  Mr.  Moore  was  listened  to 
with  the  deepest  attention. 

We  have  remarked  in  our  earlier  pages 
upon  some  special  features  of  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon's  charge,  and  now  proceed  to  give 
an  abstract  of  its  general  contents.  His 
lordship  begins  by  taking  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  past  history  and  future  pro- 
specta  of  the  Church.     He  dwelLi  upon  the 
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fact  Ihat  the  Chnrch  oí  Enjíland  haa  never 
eonimitted  hereelf  to  one  party,  hut  has  been 
toleTant  nf  diverEÍties  of  opininn.  She  bas 
alnaTS  nteadil}'  refused  to  define  what  Scrip- 
ture  has  not  d«^fíned. 

Tbe  Charch  [he  says]  in  wbose  primatial  chair 
bave  aat  Abbot,  Laud,  Tillotaon,  Howlcy,  and 
-  Snmner,  has  never  committed  itself  to  tbe  doe- 
natÍBm  of  otie  «chool  of  thonght,  This  príncipïe 
ia  important  to  be  kept  in  mind  st  present,  when 
tbe  dangeri  of  the  time  lie  ïn  two  oppoAÍte  direc- 
tiona.  Still,  there  must  belimita  to  thia  variety. 
The  esíentiali  of  the  ChrÍHtian  faith^plBÍnlystated 
in  the  formularÍeB  ns  in  tbe  Bibte,  must  not  be 
over'pasaed.  The  Cburch  can  have  no  place  for 
nienwbo  deav  the  ReBurreution.  and  the  Divinity 
oí  the  ThreePeraonB  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  1 

Neither  ha«  it  place  for  nieii  vrho  ignore  I 
the  fact  that  the  Church  is  noC  onlj  Chris- 
tian  but  ProteBtant.  Wilhin  these  limita,  the 
rooni  for  difference  of  opinion  ie  aniple  ;  and 
the  Biahop  pointn  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  room  in  her  communion  for  Pro- 
fessor  Jowett  and  Dr.  Pusey,  of  whom  he  not 
oWurely  intiniatea  that  the  tendency  of  the 
one  is  to  reduce  Chríetianity  to  a  system  of 
fanman  philosophy,  while  the  other  would  eor- 
rupt  it  into  a  Buperatition. 

With  these  general  obaervationa  he  enters 
apon  the  question  of  Bitualiam,  and  speaks 
of  those  chiurches  in  which  tfae  officiating 
clei^y  have  adopted  omamenta,  ve^tments, 
and  practiceB,  which  make  it  difiicult  for  a 
strangcr  when  he  enters  to  know  whether  he 
is  in  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedrat  or  a  Pro- 
testant  p1ace  of  worahip.  On  tliis  point  the 
Bishop  pays ; — 

It  ia  certoin  that  tbese  peculiaríties  are  fre- 
qnently  adopted,  not  merely  from  an  sathetic 
love  oi  a  worship  appealing  lo  the  senseB,  but 
to  Bjmboliae  false  doctrínea  on  tbe  natare  of  the 
Holy  Enchuriit.  When  this  ii  the  case,  the 
■otoTB  ÍQ  the  Bcenea  ara,  no  doabt,  consoientionaly 
preacbing  by  their  worBhip  a  doetrïoo  whieh  is 
very  dear  to  them  ;  bnt  let  theni  remBniber  it  is 
Dot  the  doctríne  of  tbe  Church  of  whicb  tbej  are 
ministera. 

To  those  who  have  ailopted  these  floríd 
BccompaDÍments  of  public  woiKhip  aa  a  re- 
oction  from  careless  irrererence,  or  from  b 
deKÍre  to  asaimílate  the  worship  of  parísh 
churches  to  that  of  cathedrals,  he  is  willing 
to  ahow  all  tendemess,  provided  these  prac- 
tices  he  adopted  with  due  legard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  congrqïation.  But  where 
the  object  ÍB  to  aasimilate  the  Protestant 
Communion  lo  tbe  Romiah  Mass,  be  de- 
nounces  it  as,  if  not  coutrary  to  the  letter 
oí  our  laws,  certaiuly  contrary  to  their 
ipirít,  aa  well  aa  to  the  authorised  nsage  of 
the  Church  ever  since  the  Reformation. 

Tben  comes  the  question,  how  this  latter 
cUsi  is  to  be  dealt  with.     The  Biahop  doea 


■  not  shríuk  from  tbe  contemplation  oi"  I^sla- 
tive  measurea  to  deal  with  the  mutineen  from 
I  epiacopal  authoríty.  He  does  not  hide  from 
I  hitiiself  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  or  the 
I  ingenuity  of  men  in  evoding  tbe  ptainest 
'  regnlations  ;  but  still  be  thisks  tbat  to  tegis- 
tative  interference  they  must  corae  at  laat 
Here,  however,  he  carefutly  dislinguiahes 
between  legisUtion  in  matteis  of  rítuol  and 
matters  of  doctríne.  He  would  confine  big 
interference  to  mstters  of  discipline  and 
public  worship.  As  to  any  attempt  to  legis- 
tat«  on  matters  of  doctríue,  he  saya  : — 

If  any  try  to  reconcile  the  old  errors  inasome- 
wbat  varíed  garb  with  the  old  proteatB  whídi 
were  expressly  directed  againat  them  in  the  old 
garb,  T  doubt  not  auch  aabtle  reasoners  wonld 
Ënd  Bome  ingeniouB  way  of  reooneiling  their 
opinions  with  any  new  proteat  that  migbt  be 
deviaed.  If  a  man,  I  aay,  can  reconcile  a  denial 
ot  the  Reaurrection,  or  ot  the  Divinïty  of  Chrisl, 
or  of  the  doctriDe  of  Original  Sin,  or  a  belïef  in 
tbe  sacrílico  of  the  Masa,  with  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  I  thinb  any  new  prot«Bt  would  be  quita 
UBeless  to  bind  ao  subtle  a  apirit. 

Ttiis  naturally  leads  the  Bisbop  to  discn$B 
the  compnsitiou  of  the  Judiciat  Committee 
of  Councit  BS  the  Finai  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Ecclesiasticat  Causes.  He  repeats  his  former 
defence  of  that  court,  and  of  its  foniouB  judg- 
ment  in  the  case  of  the  "  Eseays  and  Re- 
vÍewB  ;"  and  he  rejoices  in  tbe  additional 
Iiberty  wbicb  that  judgment  ensnrad  to  mem- 
bers  of  the  Church — a  liberty  which  he  con- 
siders  is  wïthin  the  timits  to  which  he 
trefora  referred. 

THB   BISHOP  OP   OXFORd'h   CHABaB. 

The  tríenuial  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oiford  took  ptace  tast  montb,  The  BÍBbop's 
cbarge  waa  delivered  in  tbe  Cathednl  Charch 
at  Oxfopd  before  a  very  large  assemblage  of 
the  clergy.  His  tordship,  after  referring  in 
gratifying  terais  to  the  state  of  the  diocese, 
and  to  some  other  matters  of  locat  interest, 
tumed  first  of  alt  to  tbe  proper  constitution 
of  a  Court  of  Finat  Appeal  in  eccteaiastical 
causes.  Proceeding  tbroughout  upon  tbe 
assumption  that  the  cleigy  were  the  Church, 
he  argned  that  the  compact  with  the  State 
wa.'4,  not  that  the  Church  shoutd  be  the  State'a 
instrument  for  teacbingwhat  the  State  shonld 
from  time  to  time  approve,  bnt  the  teacber 
for  the  State  of  tbat  which  abe  bad  already 
convinced  the  State  was  the  truth.  The 
question  for  tbe  deciaion  of  courta  of  law  ia 
any  case  of  disputed  doctríne  was,  therefore, 
Ih  tbe  teaching  of  this  accused  man  the  prími- 
tive  teaching,  or  is  it  not  I  The  danger 
wos,  thet  in  settting  old  delinitionB,  courta  of 
law  might  altei  the  old  terms  of  faitb.  Thia 
was  a  fear  that  distiessed  tbe  minda  of  muij' 
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members  of  the  Church,  as  prepaTÍng  the  way  peat  the  faults  of  their  fathers,  and  lose  their 

for  an  alteration  of  tlie  very  letter  of  the  old  brethren  as  they  lost  John  Wesley  and  his 

artides  of  faith.     Tlie  Bishop,  however,  sug-  followers.     At  the  same  time,  no  tenderness 

gttted  no  remedy  for  these  dangers.  towards  sucli  men  should   make  them  trifle 

He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  two  great  with    the   protest   of  their   Church   against 

qaestions  which  were  occupying  the  minds  of  Romish    alterations    of    the    primitive   and 

Churchmen  at  the  present  day — the  develop-  apostolic  truth.      If  it  should  become  pUdn 

ment  of  ritual  in  the  public  worship  of  some  that    this   was    the    object   of    any   of    the 

of  oar  churchea,  and  the  attempts  which  were  Ritualists,  there  was  but  one  course  to  pursue 

makÍDg  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christendora.  with  them : — 

On  the  first  of  these  he  descanted  with  great        He  would  ask  those  who  longed  for  such  altera- 

copioosness.     He  aaid: —  tions,  toconsider  what  were  the  purposes,  and 

Thehi«tory  of  buman  thoagfat  wM  Uttle  less  ''i''í  '"^^*  *?  ^-  ^"  "■"»*•,  '^  V^^j-J^ïï 

iL^iT    V      í~  ""'""' •      «5^"j"r  "^"  «*"  religious  ntaal  which  wa»  not  used  in  direct 

tlun  the  chromde  of  reaction,  and  the  true  hnk  con?ormity  with  the  absolute  oommand  of  God 

rof  the  great  WU.^movement  in  thU  fi  ^^ult  tWo'r^  t '^no"  at^i'a^"tx& 

ÍÍTrf  Sr^  <^uT^"ci^uST>'  .^ndard,t^whichall^(^rUtianpubUcwVrjhip 

WM.UJ  ^*  *»«  *t^*     1  ir  •'  Ti.       ^*""»""»"  ^"y  should  ngidly  conform.     It  must  to  a  certam 

tnoeandto  spintoal  life.     It  was  stirred  mto  «,i.«„4.„„f„  ««„^«.i:„„4.«4.i,««„„4.„ j  * 

-  _j.      í    XI.    •  i!j  1         1  !.•      '    Tn  extentvary,  accorainffto  tnecustoms  and  temper 

aercer  action  by  the  mndel  revolution  m  France,  ^f  xl^  «^„«4.«.    ««^  4.k« v  :..  ™u-  i.   ■*.  JL 

«idbv  the  spÍtrb  which  were  blown  amonwt  pí.,^^"''*^'^  "^^^x  Xl   thLt^lk 

•^'"♦'r'^J^'lf*  :S^!!^'*ÍT  f  ^^*  i>"t»"ce  the  partiea  inclined  to  make  alteratíoS 

ajovem«it  by  degreee  chaneed  the  whole  temper  .^^^j  ,      j^j^  ^  ^f       O,^    ^      ^ 

«f  the  Chtuch.    Its  .íP^t  í»toar  was  to  sbr  up  ^^  absolutely  on  hU  directions.    He.  no  ïoubt, 

rrtiua  bfe  m  ""dir^al  hearts    It  proclaimea  ^„„14  ^^g^  ^^y  tj,^        j^  circumstance»  ol 

nselewneas  of  creeds,  and  formuUnes,  and  eachchurch,  the  difficultaWof  abandoning  thafc 

ssmces,  and  ««inunente  to  those  whose  souU  ^^  ^^1^^  y,;  congregation  had  become  attiïhed, 

««e  not  awakened  ;  pattang  prommently  for-  ^^  ^^  ^„„,j  endSavourto  meet thedifiicnlti«^ 

T^Í'^'^VHlf*""'      *^  and  mstitutions  ^  j^j  ^^  comprehensive  settlement  of  the  queí. 

»hích  provided  for  thepermanence  of  the  church.  u^^  entrusteS  to  him.     In  uiï[inK  thU  oounsel, 

Bat  tbat  great  morenient  had  dangers  of  ita  he  spoke  with  the  moreoonfidence,  because  befora 

own ;  for  it  was  marked  by  impatience  of  au-  *«  passing  of  the  Act  of  Umformity  there  wa» 

.1    ..  1  •  ^  ^x      I     1  no  question  tnat  the  BUhop  of  each  dioeese  tixed 

thotity,  and  was  runmng  mto  utter  lawless-  the\turgy  of  each  diocese.^  Peace,  he  beUeved, 

nesa.     Some  persons  became  the  victims  of  was  still  obtainable,  if  his  advice  were  followed, 

mere  extemal  sensations,  while  othera  longed  and  the  clergy  would  take  this  godly  conversa- 

íor  the  agsé.-tion  of  authority.     The  victims  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Bishop.    Every  care  ought  to  be 

^f  *k«  m»«»«i,  ^f  j>^^^  ^^r.^  ír»  «,„«„   «««««  taken  that  ritual  was  not  contrary  to  law — that 

of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  m  many   cases  j^  ^^  ^^^  visibly  tend  to  promote  f alse  doctrine 

those  whoee  trammg  had  been  m  the   Evan-  or  corrupt  practice -that  it  waa  not  condemned 

geUcal    movement      But   in  spite    of  such  by  the  hving  authoríty  of  the  Church — and  that 

0*868,  and  of  the  foul  leproach  and  great  sus-  ^^  ought  to  be  the  expression  in  outward  thinga 

picion  which  they  caused,  the  reaction  against  ^  *^^  *^^*^*^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^"^'«  ^«^^«^  ^^^' 

tlic  Evangelical  school  went  on  unchecked,        ^^  ^^®  subject  of  the  unity  of  Christendom, 

tnd  had  led  to   leatored  churches,  a  re-esta-  ^®    believed    there   was   no   Christian  who 

Uidied  ritual,  more  devout  and  more  frequent  would  not  be  ready  to  die  for  it.     Of  union 

communion,  works   of  faith    and    love   and  ^ith  the  Eastern  Church  he  did  not  despair ; 

aercy,  and  Btirrings  of  life  in  Synods   and  ^"*  ^®  ^®!^  ^^®re  coiúd  be    no  union  with 

Convocations,  attesting  the  presence  of  Qod  Rome    while    those    two    stern     portresses, 

with  them  aa  their  Guide.     It  was  true  this  Supremacy  and  Infaliibility,  sat  at  her  gates. 

ilio  had  in  some  cases  gone  to  extremes : —  charob  op  the  bishop  of  st.  david'b. 

Thflw  seemed  to  belike  aome  brilliant  fantastic        Bishop  Thirlwall's  charge  to  his  clei^-  has 

oaniacation  which  had  cast  itself  f rom  the  surf oce  been  lately  published.    His  lordship  begins  by 

of  the  wdtering  masa  of  molten  matter,  which,  discussmg  the  Conscience  Clause  insisted  on  by 

miected  by  auch  an  exhahition,  nows  on  with  .1     ri         -é.^        r  n         •!         t?j       *•  » 

iiifbUrtreakinte  ite  appointed  mould ;  these  ^^^  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and 

humng  aparks,  the  witnesa  of  the  heat  of  the  argues  in  favour  of  some  such  provision  being 

naai  from  which  they  sprung,  are  not  in  their  made  by  the  State.       He  then  passes  on  to 

pecdiar  action  of  ite  easence  or  of  ito  end.  thg  revi val  of  Synods  and  Convocations,  which 

Afler  piaising  the  holy  and  devoted  lives  he  reganls  as  a  very  doubtful  good,  and  il- 

of  the  men  who  had  gone  the  farthest,  he  lustrates  his  positiou  by  the  way  in  which 

deprecated  anjr  attempt  te  drive  them  out  of  the  Synod  of  South  Africa   has  treated  Dr. 

fte  Choich,  BB  long   as  they  could  consis-  Colenso — a  treatment  in  which  he  contends 

tently  lenuún  there;  but  they  should  not  re-  that  the  principles  of  English  law  and  com- 
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mon  jastice  have  been  set  at  deíiance.      TbÍB 

reconciles  him  to  the  present  constitution  of 

the  Oourt  of  Final  Appeal.     He  rejoices  in 

the  paraing  of  the  Subscription    Act  of  last 

session,  which  he  describes  as  "the  crowning 

result  of  a  reaction,  that  of  Christian  wisdom 

and  charity  against  the  spirit  and  the  policy 

which  dictated  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed 

amidst  the  narrow  views  and  evil  passions  of 

the  Restoration."     He  then  proceeds  to  the 

consideration  of  the  Bitual  question ;  and  on 

the   innovators  his  censure   is  calm,  grave, 

severe,  and  decided.     He  charges  them  with 

attempting  to  define  and  fix  within  narrow 

and  rigid  limits  what   the  Church  of  Eng- 

land  has  purposely  left  nndecided  ;  and  of 

the  issue  of  the  movement,  if  it  be  left  un- 

checked,  he  expresses  himself  iu  these  weighty 

words : — 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  it  appears  to  me 
highly  probable  that  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment  themselves  have  no  present  thou^ht  of 
quitting  the  Anglican  commnnion,  I  thmk  it 
almoBt  inevitable  that  they  should  be  giving 
oocasion  to  more  or  less  numerous  secessionB 
to  the  Church  of  Bome,  both  by  fosteríng  that 
general  predilection  for  all  that  belongs  to  her, 
which  ihey  themselves  betray,  or  rather  exhibit, 
and  by  stimulating  a  cravmg  for  a  gorgeous 
ritual,  which,  remaining  where  they  are,  they 
can  never  fully  satisfy  ;  even  if  it  be  possible  for 
a  thonghtful  and  ingenuouB  mind  lon^  to  feel 
qnite  at  his  ease  in  a  form  of  worship  which 
Btríves  to  engraft,  not  only  the  outward  cere- 
monial  but  the  esBential  idea  of  the  Roman 
MasB  on  the  Anglican  Conmiunion  office,  and 
where  the  offlciating  príest  ubcb  language  in  his 
prívate  devotions  quite  incongruouB  with  that 
which  the  Church  pnts  into  his  mouth.  Some, 
I  think,  can  hardly  fail  to  íind  thÍB  hybríd  kind 
of  devotion  intolerable,  and  to  be  dríven  to 
exchange  it  for  Bomething  more  real  and  genuine, 
more  consÍBtent  and  complete.  That  might  be 
found  either  in  the  Churcn  of  En^land,  or  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  unhappily  too  clear  in 
which  they  have  been  trained  to  seek  it.  This 
Í8  one  form  of  the  danger  in  its  Romeward 
aspect.     There  are  others  BtiU  greater,  though 

Srobably  more  remote.  I  have  aheady  en- 
eavoured  to  point  out  the  proceBS  by  which  the 
movement  may  reach  its  termination  in  the 
seceBBÍon,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  a  whole 
party.  Another  form  which  the  evil  might  take, 
under  different  circumBtanceB,  would  be  an  open 
rent  in  the  Church,  which,  however,  might  in  the 
end  lead  to  the  same  reBult. 

A   SOI-DISANT   "  BI8H0P   OF  lONA." 

The  other  day,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Nugée,  a  High-Church  clergyman, 
a  number  of  clergy  and  laity  met  "  Bishop 
Julins  Ferrette,"  of  lona,  at  an  hotel  in  the 
Westrend.  M.  Ferrette  is  a  Frenchman,  about 
íorty  years  of  age,  and  in  reply  to  ques- 
tions  from  those  present,  he  stated  that  at  as 
early  an  age  as  fourteen,  he  arríved  at  nearly 
the  aame  conclusionfl  he  now  holds.     He  has 


been  a  Dominican,  then  a  missionaiy  for  the 
Irish  Presbyterians,  (when  he  was  a  con- 
tributor  to  our  own  columns,)  and  now  he 
claims  to  be  "Bishop  of  lona,"  by  virtue'of 
the  consecration  of  one  Peter  the  Hnmble, 
Metropolitan  of  the  See  of  the  Syríans.  Her 
Brítannic  Majesty's  Consul  at  Damascus,  it  is 
said,  attests  the  genuineness  of  the  con- 
secrator^s  testamur;  but  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  three  biphops  did  not  consecrate  him. 
His  present  modest  proposal,  it  wonld  seem» 
is  to  found  a  church — ^probably  a  very  smalT 
one,  and  with  only  half-a-dozen  bishopa 
— ^in  order  to  perpetuate  in  the  West  thcs 
Oríental  succession  which  he  represented. 
He  would  also  consecrate  bishops  for  anj; 
orthodox  community  that  might  wish  fo'4 
them;  or  he  wonld  confer  upon  Englisl 
clergymen  (conditionally,  if  desired)  orders  om 
the  same  rank  as  they  already  possessed,  ÍH 
case  any  felt  doubts  upon  the  matter.  H» 
would  not,  however,  advance  any  one  to  th» 
episcopate  unless  he  renounced  the  "Filio^ 
que."  The  liturgy  which  he  had  pnblishec 
contained  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  perfect 
validity  of  every  rite,  but  he  was  wiUing,  il 
desired,  to  revise  and  sanction  the  Book  ol 
Common  Prayer,  which  indeed  would  require 
very  few  alterations,  and  those  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  King  Edward's  Book.  Some 
High-Church  clergy,  who  appeared  at  first 
to  be  favourable  to  the  Bishop's  claima  tc 
recognition,  have  more  recently  indicated  thai 
they  view  him  with  at  least  considerable  sus- 
picion,  and  an  angry  correspondence  hns  taken 
place  as  to  the  validity  of  his  consecration. 

RITUALISH   IN   THB   CIYIL   CX)URTB. 

Under  this  heading  we  mentioned  last 
month  (p.  612)  the  points  involved  in  the 
case  of  "  Flamank  v.  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Simpson,* 
who  was  charged  by  the  churchwardens  of 
his  parish  with  ultra-ritualistic  practices. 
The  decision  of  the  judge,  which  had  not 
been  given  when  we  wrote,  was  adverse  to 
the  objection  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  and  he  gave  judgment  accordingly 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  A  petition  oi 
appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council  was  there- 
upon  lodged  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Simpson  ;  bul 
the  ultra-ritualist  joumals  both  announce 
that  the  suit  is  stayed  and  has  come  to  a 
premature  ending  in  consequence  of  the  iii< 
cumbent  having  resigned  the  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Devonshire 
joumals  assert  that  the  Bishop  haa  declined 
to  accept  the  resignation.  What  seemB  ceT' 
tain  is,  that  Mr.  Simpeon  has  been  adjjii- 
dicated  a  bankrQpt  on  hia  own  petitioiL^ 
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Meetings,  lectares,  Bermons,  and  abov^e  all 
tbe  coluiuns  of  the  leading  joornal,  testify  to 
tlie  growth  of  a  atrong  public  feeling  against 
the  flemi-Romish  practices  which  prevail  in 
iiiiiQy  of  oiir  churches.  The  Rev.  Lord 
SydDcy  Qodolphin  Osbome,  undeteri-ed  by 
the  displeasure  of  hÍB  diocesan,  has  repeatedly 
held  up  to  general  reprobation  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Romanising  party,  and 
haa  administered  one  rebuke  after  another  to 
the  men  who  are  seeking  to  introduce  the 
confessional  and  the  system  of  spiritual 
directorship  which  is  so  opposed  to  the  na- 
tional  aentiment,  in  every  rank  of  society, 
and  to  our  Jámily  life,  as  well  as  to  the  doc- 
trines  which  we  have  leamed  from  our  Bibles. 
Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  also  writ- 
ten  sundry  letters  to  the  Times,  until  its  con- 
ductors  have  found  it  necessary  to  restrain  the 
copious  effusious  of  his  pen  by  ceasing  to 
print  what  he  sent  These  powerful  and 
influential  writers  do  not  conceal  their 
own  opinions  upon  the  subject;  they  very 
decidedly  condemn  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
nation  into  the  spiritual  bondage  of  medÍ£Bval 
times,  and  thoroughly  identify  themselves 
with  the  popular  Protestantism  which  it  is 
the  great  object  of  the  sacerdotal  party  to 
oppose.  Ritualism  is  scarcely  less  the  object 
of  ezposure  and  condemnation  in  the  pulpits 
of  Dissent  than  in  those  of  the  Evangelical 
cleigy,  and  the  preas  teems  with  announcements 
upon  the  subject  from  popular  preachers. 
There  have  been  a  large  number  of  meetings 
in  the  provinces.  As  for  the  metropolis, 
Mr.  Colling  Hanbury,  M.P.,  announces  in  tlie 
Times  **  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  a  meeting  of  the  laity,  under  the  pre- 
Bidency  of  a  distinguished  nobleman,  to  con- 
íider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  '  pemidous  nonsense '  in  the  Church 
of  England." 

GLERICAÏi   PROTBST   AOAINST   RITUALISM. 

The  following  form  of  protest  ia  receiving 
signatures: — 

We,  the  underngned,  being  dexigymen  in  the 
diooese  o£  London,  deaire  to  make  our  public 
aad  emphatic  protest  against  the  introduction, 
nnder  oover  of  an  elaborate  ritualism,  of  some 
of  the  fundamental  and  most  pemicious  errors 
of  thc^Chnrch  of  Rome  into  the  Protestant  and 
Roformed  Chnrch  of  this  realm.  We  are  not 
ÍDaensible  to  the  objections  which  may  be  nrged 
apinst  aoeh  voluntary  deelarations  on  the  part 
oc  elergymen  who  have  already  made  the  sab- 
icríptÍMia  legally  impoeed  on  them.  Bnt  we  are 
convinoed  in  onr  conscienoes  that  the  time  ia 
ínlly  eome   when,   for  the  satisfaction  of  the 

Ssat   majori^  of    the    lay   members  of   the 
mh   A    Rngland,   and    for    ibe    vindica- 


tion  of  onr  Chnrch  in  the  eyes  of  othcrs, 
Bome  authoritative  check  should  be  given  to 
practices  which  are  confessedlv  introduced  and 
maintained  as  symbolical  of  doctrines  agaiust 
which  our  Reformers  protested,  and  in  pro- 
testing  against  which  many  of  the  "  noble  army 
of  martyrs "  *'  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the 
death. "  Having  waited  anxioasly  for  the  effective 
application  of  any  such  check  by  lawful  autho- 
nty,  we  now  make  public  tlus  our  solenm 
protest  against  all  ooctrine  Vnd  ritaal  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  assimilate  the  teachinff 
and  worship  of  the  United  Church  of  Euglana 
and  Ireland  to  the  teaching  and  worship  of  a 
church  which  we  have  decíared  to  be  "idola- 
trousy"  and  whose  *'  sacrifíces  of  masses  *'  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  renounce  aa  **  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits."  And  we  declare 
our  eonviction  tnat  the  claim  of  our  Church  to 
be  the  Established  Church  of  this  realm  rests 
mainly  upon  her  fídelity  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation. 

LORD    SHAFTESBURY'S   APPEAIí   TO   THE 

LAITT. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed 
by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Tiines: — 

Sir, — It  is  not  right  that  the  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  leave  '*S.G.O."  alone  aud 
unaided  to  fight  their  battles . 

He  has  come  forward  with  equal  boldness  and 
tident  at  a  crisis  of  singular  importauce  ;  and  I 
desire  to  take  my  share  of  the  responsibility  he 
has  assumed,  and  say  how  heartily  I  endorse  his 
statements  and  opinions. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  ajQBjm  any- 
thinff  in  the  name  of  the  wealthy,  professional, 
and  Teisurely  classes  of  England  ;  but  I  will  ven- 
ture  to  aíhrm,  from  my  long  and  intimate  know- 
ledge  of  the  other  classes,  that  the  majority — 
the  vast  majority  of  the  thinking  workpeople 
of  London  and  the  north  regard  thíe  Ritualistic 
system  with  dislike,  and  the  principle  of  it  with 
apprehension. 

A  sentiment  has  lonff  prevailed,  owing  to  the 
practices  and  exaggerations  of  the  ultra  party, 
that  there  will  soon  be  but  littlo  difference  be- 
tween  the  Anglican  Chnrch  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  middle  aud  the  operative  classes 
are  much  of  that  mind  ;  aud  I  can  foresee  the 
time  when,  if  matters  be  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked,  a  prodigious  effort  wiU  be  made  to  get 
rid  of  them  both. 

If  this  sentiment  was  strong  a  year  ago,  can 
any  one  doubt  the  great  increase  of  it  since  the 
declaration  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  aud 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Pusey  ?  These  formidable  an- 
nouncements,  if  carríed  into  effect,  would  lay  us 
helplees  at  the  feet  of  our  spiritual  adviserB» 
every  right  of  private  judgment  would  be  taken 
away,  and  we  should  have  to  acknowledge,  as  it 
were,  a  God  in  every  member  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

The  fact  is  the  more  serions  becauae  these  de- 
clarations  are  not  made  by  ambitious,  worldly- 
minded  men  (witb  such  we  could  easily  deai), 
hut  by  persons  whom  to  know  Í8  to  esteem.  The 
Lord  Bishop  is  among  the  most  geiitle  and 
amiable  of  mankind  ;  and  every  one  mnst  re- 
gard  the  virtues  and  talents  of  Dr.  Pusey  with 
admiration  and  reepect. 

It  Í8  aaid — and  truly  said — that  the  laity  have 
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the  power  ín  their  own  hands.  No  doabt ;  but  wiU 
they  come  forward  and  exercise  it  ?  Will  they 
address  their  bishops,  memorialise  their  clergy, 
leave  no  abuse  unnoticed,  sustain  one  another, 
and  sink  all  minor  dififerences  to  subserve  the 
oommon  cause  ? 


If  they  will  do  this,  we  shall  be  secure.  If, 
from  a  varíety  of  reasons,  they  decline  to  do  so, 
a  miracle  alone,  and  nothing  less,  will  save  the 
Reformation  in  Great  Brítain. 

Yourobedient  servant, 

Dec.  12.  Shaptesbuíit. 


miíq  á  ^mxfim 


INDIA. 


The  baptism  of  three  interesting  converts,  in  connexion  with  the  Free  Church  miasion, 
is  reported  from  Bombay.  One  is  the  wife  of  a  native  ofi&cer — ^himself  a  Christian.  The 
other  two— named  Jijibhai  Jivaji  and  Pestonji  Jehangirji — are  Parsees,  aged  eighteen  and 
nineteen  respectively.  Both  met  with  the  usual  opposition  from  their  i-elatives,  and  the 
foimer,  having  been  placed  in  confinement,  had  to  free  himself  by  breaking  out  of  the  room 
in  which  he  was  imprisoned,  ere  he  could  make  his  public  profession  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship.  His  heart  is  now  much  set  on  becoming  a  missionary  to  his  countrymen.  Dr.  Wilson 
Btates  that  the  Parsees  are  daily  growiug  in  liberality  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  "  They 
imderstand,''  he  says,  '*  both  our  message,  and  us  the  messengers  under  Chríst,  much  better 
than  they  did  when  the  first  cases  of  conversion  occurred.  For  many  reasons,  I  think  they 
will  be  among  the  first  of  the  tríbes  of  Westem  India  to  embrace  Chrístianity  as  a  body, 
and  most  distinguished  instruments  in  its  propagation.  They  have  far  more  common  sense 
and  decision,  and  far  less  tortuousness  of  conscience,  than  many  of  the  tríbes  with  which 
» we  are  sarrounded."  Other  young  men,  of  different  tríbes,  under  instruction  through  the 
vemacular  languages  of  India,  aie  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Wilson  as  affording  very  hopeful  indi- 
€ation8. 

At  some  of  the  stations  in  North  India  the  Church  missionaríes  have  been  cheered  by 

a  few  cases  of  conversion  of  much  interest.     One  of  these,  in  Colcutta,  is  that  of  Boroda,  a 

young  man,  who  belongs  to  a  family  of  considerable  respectability,  and  the  nephew  of  an 

earlier  convert,  whose  influence  is  supposed  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  Boroda's  decision. 

The  ordeal  which  he  has  had  to  undergo  from  the  opposition  of  his  relatives,  and  especially 

of  his  father,  has  been  most  severe.     The  conversion  of  the  uncle  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 

old  man  ;  '*  but  that  his  own  child  should  become  a  Chrístian,  was  a  gríef  too  great  for  hini 

to  bear.''     The  poor  man  became,  we  are  told,  almost  frantic  with  misery  : — 

He  tríed  threats  and  persuasions  with  the  youth,  but  all  in  vain.  He  came  to  me  [wrítes  the 
Kev.  J.  Vaughanj  in  a  most  excited  state,  threatening  me  with  a  prosecution  if  I  sheltered  him  or 
baptized  him.  I  assured  the  father  that  so  long  as  he  suffered  his  son  to  abide  in  his  house  I  would 
not  receive  him,  and  that  his  baptism  would  not  take  plaoe  for  some  months  to  come.  Boroda 
oontinued  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  visiting  us  ;  and  the  father,  fínding  that  his 
son*8  fáith  and  resolution  daUy  grew  stronger,  became,  if  possible,  more  wretched  still.  I  could 
not  help  pityixig  the  man,  for  the  trial  evidently  rested  upon  him  with  a  crushing  weight.  One  day, 
when  tne  youth  was  sitting  with  me  in  m^  study,  the  father  rushed  in  like  a  imidman,  and,  f oam- 
ing  at  the  mouth,  seized  ms  son,  and,  with  furíous  imprecations,  drageed  him  away.  After  this 
the  father  detemiined  to  remove  Boroda  frpm  our  influence.  He  sent^im  off  into  the  countiy. 
The  young  man  was  kept  for  about  two  months  in  the  house  of  some  of  his  rehitives,  who  undertook 
to  leave  no  stone  untumed  to  pervert  his  mind.  Varíous  expedients  were  tríed  in  the  hope  of 
distracting  his  thou^hts,  and  tuming  him  from  the  trath.  oeveral  times  were  leamed  pundits 
brou^t  to  reason  with  him,  and  restore  him  to  his  former  faith.  By  God's  grace  he  was  kept  fírm 
and  mmiovable. 

At  length  Boroda  was  allowed  to  retum  to  his  former  abode  ;  he  visited  the  missionaries  ; 

and  after  a  fíve  months'  probation  he  was  beptized.     The  young  man  was  then  sent  to  his 

father,  with  a  message  that  his  son  was  now  a  Chrístian,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 

would  stiU  suffer  him  to  abide  under  his  roof  : — 

When  they  reached  the  house  the  gate  was  opened,  Boroda  was  dragged  in,  and  then  the  door 
was  shut  in  tbe  faoes  of  the  Christians.  They  heard  no  more.  We  remained  quiet  until  t^e  after- 
noon,  when,  fínding  that  the  youth  had  not  been  permitted  to  come  to  church,  the  party  again 
went  to  the  honse.  The  gate  was  fást  closed.  Jaaunath,  the  Chrístian  nncle,  began  with  a  íoud 
Toice  to  call  out  to  Boroda,  exhorting  him  to  be  steadfast  and  nnshaken.  Hereupon  the  Hindn 
members  of  the  family  grew  angry,  and,  losing  all  control,  threw  open  the  gate,  rushed  out,  and 
made  a  furíoas  onslau^ht  upon  ue  ChristianB.  These  good  men  were  severely  beaten,  but  they 
had  grace  to  bear  it  without  onoe  giving  blow  for  blow.  But  the  finger  of  God  was  in  this  whole 
«ffiór.  Whilst  the  whole  of  his  male  relativee  were  en^;aged  in  the  assault  upon  the  Chriatians 
«Qtnde^  BorodA  lcmxidmeani  to  bnnt  hia  boadsi  and,  raahmg  out  through  the  open  gate,  made  the 
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besl  of  hÍ8  wsy  to  the  miasioQ  oomponnd.  He  had  already  reached  that  asylum  before  his  friendt 
ucertaúned  his  escape.  We  fonnd  that  he  had  been,  in  the  first  place,  implored  to  doak  his 
religioa :  they  trled  to  compel  him  to  promise  that  he  would  no  more  enter  the  chnrch,  and  that, 
if  he  remained  a  Christian,  ne  ^ould  be  a  aecret  one.  Boroda  utterly  rejected  the  propoeaL  As 
a  last  resouroe,  it  was  resolved  that  at  midnight  on  that  same  day  he  should  be  conyeyed  to  some 
iinknown  place,  there  to  be  shut  up  and  dealt  with  as  mi^ht  seem  best  to  his  persecutors.  To  this 
end  a  guard  of  men  was  fixed  npon  to  carry  him  off,  and  m  the  meantime  the  young  confessor  was 
kq)t§ecarely  bound. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Hasn  Ali,  a  Mohammedan,  who  having  left  Sultanpore,  in 
Oude,  for  Azimgurh,  in  order  to  leam  English,  was  Inroiight  under  Chrístian  influences,  and 
though  '*  his  bittemess  against  the  Bible  was  for  some  time  extreme,"  it  gave  place  to  con- 
Tiction  of  its  tnith,  and  he  sought  and  obtained  baptism.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
iodQce  him  to  recant,  but  he  remains  steadfaet,  and  tells  his  fonuer  fríends  that  he  can  never 
gÍTe  np  Christ. 

In  a  third  case,  Chand  Rhan,  a  sepoy  of  Her  Majesty^  airmy  at  Gormckpore,  and 
nominally  a  Mussulman  by  religious  profession,  was  uiged  by  his  comrades  to  allow  his  son, 
at  the  usaal  age,  to  undergo  the  initiotory  ríte  <^  Islamism.  He  objected,  and  sent  the  child 
to  a  Chrístían  school.  Remonstrance  followed,  he  was  wamed  against  beooming  **  m  infidel,'' 
ind  money  was  offered  him,  on  condition  of  his  not  identifying  hinvself  with  *'  the  Kaffirs." 
He  refosed  it,  and  sought  Chrístian  instmction  for  himself,  as  well  as  his  child.  His  wife, 
who  at  first  had  opposed  him,  was  won  over  through  the  instrumentality  o£  ker  boy,  who 
lead  at  home  the  Qospel  he  had  leamt  at  school.  Despised  and  bated  in  the  regiment,  they 
bave  had  heavy  trífds  to  pass  through,  and  menaces  and  bríbes  have  ahemately  been 
employed  to  keep  them  from  acting  out  their  convictions.  The  last  offer,  made  on  the  eve 
of  their  Chrístian  profession,  was  500  mpees.  But  all  was  in  vain,  aad  the  family,  at  their 
own  urgent  reqnest,  were  baptized  by  the  Church  missionaríes  at  Qormckpore,  tíie  iiames 
taken  by  the  three  respectively  being  Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Isaac 

In  yet  another  instance  (m  Burdwan)  an  unbelieving  wife,  who  for  thirteen  years  had 
li?ed  apart  from  her  husband,  on  account  of  his  having  embraced  Chrístianity,  has  retumed 
to  her  home,  received  Chrístian  instmction,  and  has  been  received  ÍAto.  tbe  Cfaurch  by 


The  conyersion  and  baptism  of  Babn  Lucky  Naraian,  a  householder  at  Howiah  (on  tk# 

opposite  bank  of  the  Ganges  to  Calcntta),  which  occurred  some  four  years  ago,  was  followed 

b?  the  abduction  of  his  wife  and  the  utter  dispersion  of  his  family  circle.     Since  that  time, 

one  after  another  of  his  immediate  connexions  has  been  gradually  brought  to  Chríst,  and 

now  the  last  of  all,  his  yonnger  brother,  has  embraced  the  GospeL     Thus,  the  entire  family 

Í8  now  imited  in  the  profession  of  the  Chrístian  fedth.     In  connexion  with  the  avowal  of 

discipleship  by  the  last  convert,  a  rather  exciting  scene  occurred,  on  the  way  from  Howrah, 

whidier  the  party  fled — the  elder  brother's  house  there  not  being  considered  s^e^iu  order 

to  put  the  yonng  wife  out  of  danger  of  being  kidnapped  by  her  friends  :.-^ 

The  little  girVs  father  [the  wife  is  bnt  in  her  early  girlhood]  made  frantio  effbrts  to  take  back 
hii  child,  tryÍDff  to  snatch  her  out  of  the  gharry  ;  and  on  failing,  because  of  the  speed  of  the  horse, 
be  itill  foUowed  to  ^e  ríver  side,  and  even  plunged  into  the  water  to  try  to  stop  t^e  boat  into 


Among  the  candidates  for  church-fellowship  at  Poonah  are  a  husband  and  wife,  of  the 

Mantha  caste,  who,  though  in  circumstances  of  poverty,  claim  to  have  not  ouly  noble,  but 

even  royal  blood  in  their.veins.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  Free  Church  mission,  nar^ 

nting  hÍB  first  interview  with  them,  wrítes  : — 

After  having  talked  a  great  deal  to  the  man,  I  beffan  to  speak  to  the  woman  ;  but  the  man» 
anxioas  for  the  credit  of  his  wife,  or  willing  to  show  his  own  superíor  attainments,  penristed  to 
prcnnpt  her,  and  suggest  answers  to  my  questions.  I  tríed  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain  ;  and  at  len^h 
I  hsd  to  tell  Bapu  [oy  whom  the  inquirers  had  been  brought  to  the  missionary]  to  withdraw  with 
bim  for  a  little,  tíll  I  spoke  to  the  woman  by  herself .  Now  the  man's  anxiety  reached  its  climax, 
aad  ere  he  left  he  poured  a  volume  of  instmction  and  counsel  into  her  ear.  When  alone  she  oonld 
indeed  answer  little ;  uid  her  cnnfession  was,  "  I  am  nothing,  and  I  know  nothing  ;  Christ  is  my 
visdom,  and  I  just  roll  myself  on  Him ; "  while,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  hÁá  her 
hjsd  npon  the  floor,  and  tumed  her  body  half  over,  as  if  she  really  saw  Him  who  is  now  exalted, 
and  woold  ding  to  his  blessed  feet  as  all  her  salvation  and  all  her  desire. 

Favourable  prospects  are  reported  by  the  United  Presbyterian  missionaríes  in  the 
Todgnih  dÍBtrict  (Rajpootana),  where  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are  evidently  giving  way. 
Cbndiially,  moieoTer,  the  great  heathen  goddess  of  the  distríct  has  been  shom  of  her  honours ; 
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and,  as  the  result  of  missionary  influence  with  tbe  Govemment,  the  cruelties  whích  were 

practifteíl  to  propitiate  her  have  ceased.     Speaking  of  the  annual  mela  or  festival  of  Peeplaj, 

which  was  lately  held,  the  Rev.  William  Robb  says  : — 

Two  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  great  gathering,  and  witnessed  a  scene  of  fíendish  cmelty 
which  álmost  Borpaases  belief.  Then,  as  on  the  recent  occasion,  there  wonld  be  about  4,000  or  5,000 
individuals  present,  includins  men  and  women.  It  waa  qnite  a  gala-day  ;  and  dreased  in  their 
brightest  cofours,  the  people  began  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  to  pour  m  from  the  villages.  As 
each  company  arrives,  they  pay  their  devotions  to  the  goddess,  and  present  at  the  same  time 
offerings  of  grain,  cocoa-nut,  and  coppers.  About  noon,  suter  all  have  arrived,  the  great  acene  of 
the  day  commences.  Browsing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  stands  is  a  number  of 
male  buffaloes,  brought  along  by  the  people,  which  are  doomed  to  be  tom  alive  limb  f rom  limb  amid 
the  applause  of  the  asaemblc^  multitude,  and,  as  they  believe,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  goddess,  who 
it  is  declared  laughs  loudly  !  It  was  formerly  the  custom,  they  tell  us,  for  parents  to  saorifíoe  their 
fírst-bom  son  ;  that  afterwards  the  life  of  the  child  was  spared,  and  the  rifjrht  ear  only  was  cut  ofT 
as  an  offering  to  appease  the  deity  ;  and  that  at  a  later  period  she  was  further  pleased  to  intimate 
that  the  sacrifíce  of  a  male  buffalo  in  room  of  the  fírst-bom  would  be  accepted.  Hence,  they  say, 
arose  the  custom  of  sacrifícing  male  buffaloes  to  Peeplaj.  Some  forty  or  fífty  men,  among  whom 
are  to  be  f ound  the  worst  characters  in  the  district,  stnp  themselves  for  the  bloody  woi^  An 
iU-favoured  crew  they  certainly  are,  as,  half-naked  and  partly  intoxicated  with  liquor  and  bang, 
thev  howl  and  dance  about  the  temple,  fíourishiuff  thetr  swords,  axes,  and  knives,  eager  to  engage 
in  the  fray.  All  being  ready,  the  fírst  victim  is  brought  up  and  stationed  before  the  door  of  the 
temple.  The  ceremony  of  consecration  is  short  and  simple.  A  dried  leaf  taken  from  before  the 
idol  is  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  to  signify  that  the  deity  is  pleased  and  accepts  the 
offerinff  ;  while  the  bhopa  or  priest  goes  through  the  form  of  slaughtering  it,  by  striking  it  on  the 
back  with  a  riiarp-pointed  iron  trident.  The  victim  is  then  tumed  loose  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
those  fífty  furies.  The  poor  animal  is  attacked  as  by  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  and  literally  cut  to 
pieces  álive,  each  one  bemg  eager  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  flesh.  Tne  remaining  victims  share  the 
fate  of  tíie  fírst,  being  even  more  cmelly  treated  ;  for,  like  wild  aninuJs,  having  tasted  blood,  the 
slaughterers  become  more  ferocious,  ana  pitch  them  alive  over  the  precipice  on  one  side  of  tha 
temple.  Happily  these  craelties  are  no  lon^i^er  tolerated.  A  representation  was  made  by  our 
conference  to  the  deputy  commissioner,  who  issued  an  order  that  the  animals  were  to  be  tied  up 
and  killed  without  needless  cmelty.  This  order  has  deprived  the  mela  of  all  its  glory — has,  as  it 
were,  taken  the  life  out  of  it,  and  lef t  only  the  dead  boay  ;  so  that  the  people  now  dedare  that 
they  will  not  again  hold  it. 

That  education  has  not  oftener  been  the  means  of  gaining  converts  to  the  Gospel,  is 

regarded  by  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Anderson  (who  are  labouring  as  representatives  of  the 

Church  of  Scotland,  at  Madras)  as  the  saddest  feature  of  modem  missions.     It  ÍB  the  central 

idea  of  all,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  is  carried  out  in  almost  every  case  in  an  eamest 

spirit.     Yet,  remarks  Mr.  Cameron — 

We  look  in  vain  for  adequate  results.  Few  comparatively  from  our  seminaries  go  to  increase 
the  number  of  our  native  congregation  ;  yet,  thouj^h  faith  is  sorely  tried,  and  the  more  so  that  expect- 
ant  friends  are  looking  on,  we  have  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  result  will  yet  be  great  and  wonder- 
ful,  as  it  is  long  in  the  accomplishment.  That  the  young  men  are  not  entirely  indifferent  is  plain. 
I  have  seen  the  class  at  no  time  raore  interested  than  when  speaking  to  them  on  some  important 
point  in  relimon.  Reading  with  them  the  other  day  the  closing  para^ph  of  Mark  viiL,  explaining 
it  to  them,  there  was  an  absorbed  intercst  manifested  by  áll — a  pamful  consciousness  marked  in 
the  features  of  severaL  It  was  as  plain  as  language  could  express  it,  that  even  then  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  striving^with  them.  I  said  to  them,  **  Now,  boys,  you  are  Hindus,  and  of  course  you 
don't  care  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  tell  me,  would  you  like  to  be  disowned  of  Him,  when,  as  we 
Chrístians  believe,  He  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  holv  angels  ?  "  No  one 
answereíi,  but  an  evident  shudder  passed  over  several  countenances.  And  I  believe  it  is  generally 
so.  Of  all  the  intelligent  nativos  in  Madras  who  have  secured  a  mission-school  education,  I 
question  if  one  could  be  found,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  to  "call  Jesus  accursed."  I  suppose 
thÍB  might  be  asserted  in  more  general  terms.  Hindns  they  may  live  and  die,  but  they  have  a 
reepect  and  an  awe  of  the  name  of  Jesus  which  they  neither  had  nor  have  of  their  own  gods.  To 
discuss  the  causes  which  prevent  the  outward  manifestation  of  this  feeUn^  does  not  enter  into  the 
object  of  such  a  report  as  this  ;  but  that  it  wiU  come  some  day  no  one  here  who  has  considered  the 
subject  for  a  moment  questions.  The  natives  themselves  believe  it,  and  look  for  it ;  and  when  the 
time  comes,  I  have^  no  doubt  but  the  natives  of  India  will  submit  to  Christian  instraction  with  a 
quietnees  and  docility  as  remarkable  as  their  present  obstinacy. 

One  of  the  difficulties  experíenced  in  connexion  with  educational  work  among  the 

women  of  India  is  that  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  any  amount  of  positive  succesa  in 

the  early  history  of  a  school  may  be  the  means  of  breaking  it  up  altogether.     Thua,  a 

missionary  wrítes  that  in  the  school  at  Kishnagurh  : — 

A  few  months  a^  one  of  the  elder  girls,  who,  contrary  to  the  generál  mle,  remained  in  the 
school  after  her  marnage,  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  that  she  seríously 

Êroposed  to  her  husband  that  they  should  both  of  tbem  become  Chrístians.     At  about  the  same  time 
lie  danghter  of  the  Zemindar,  who  ha«  been  the  most  aotive  supporter  of  the  school,  made  objections 
to  her  íather  about  making  poojah.     Of  a  third  girl  I  healxl  a  similar  accouni     The  consequenoe 
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YU)  that  the  paranto  weee  greatly  alarmed ;  they  laid,  "  The  very  thing  which  of  all  others  we  most 
fttred  has  come  to  paaa."  There  was  great  probabiÚty  that  the  girls  wonld  all  ot  tbem  be  with- 
dnwa  at  once  from  the  sohooL  The  storm,  however,  has  passed  away,  and  the  achool  ia  going 
caMbefore. 

CEYLON. 

In  the  Tamil  Cooly  mission,  in  Central  Ceylon,  there  are  fíve  distinct  departments  of 

woik :  1.  Extended  itineration  ;  2.  Limited  itineration  ;   3.  Street  preaching  ;    4.  Schools  ; 

5.  Sale  of  Scríptares  and  edacational  books.     Under  the  second  head,  the  follolring  interest- 

ing  infonnation  ía  communicated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pickford.     It  refers  to  the  district  of 

Kallibokka:— 

The  nimiber  oí  profeesing  Chriatiana  in  the  district  has  been  increased  by  the  baptism  of 
eleven  doring  the  paat  year.  In  one  case  a  Bon  bronght  forward  his  mother  to  be  baptized,  bowed 
down  with  aae  ana  infírmity.  They  made  a  da^r'B  joumey  over  the  monntaina,  in  pooríng  rain,  to 
leoompliah  tne  d<)8Íre  of  tneir  heairts.  The  poor  old  woman  conld  only  repeat  portions  of  the 
Lord*8  Prayer  ;  bnt  it  seemed  to  be  iust  one  of  those  cases  in  which  there  is  mnch  of  the  Spirít*s 
and  little  of  man's.  Her  feeole  faculties  failed  to  help  her  in  repeatíng  word  by  word  the 
Lard*s  Prayer  ;  but  her  sorrow  f or  sin,  and  her  simple  faith  m  Jesus,  were  singularly  clear  and 
beartfelt.  She  was  quite  eloquent  in  her  tears  when  she  told  how  long  and  patiently  her  son  had 
taaeht  her  abont  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  With  her  were  baptized  seven  other 
adulk    It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remember^. 

The  Tanúl  Scrípturefl  have  sold  welL     Yet  if  a  cooly  buys  a  Bible,  he  must  give 

5fl.  6d.  for  it,  or  one-third  of  a  month's  eamings.     **  It  is  the  same  as  if  a  poor  English 

labouier  had  to  gire  21.  for  his  copy  of  God's  Word." 

SOUTH   APRICA. 

Protestant  missionaríes  from  Hanover  having  arríved  at  Kolobeng,  they  sent  for  the 
inflaential  chief,  Sechele,  who  had  previously  had  one  or  more  of  their  number  residiiig 
tmong  his  people,  and  offered  again  to  provide  him  with  a  religious  teacher.  Sechele  had 
preríoualy  applied  for  a  missionary  to  the  London  Society,  and  now  he  rcínewed  his  applica- 
tion,  with  great  urgency,  through  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat,  intimating  that  if  Mr.  Moffat 
should  be  unable  to  send  one,  he  would  obtain  a  Lutheran  missionar}'.  The  Rev.  Roger 
Price,  of  the  London  Society,  subsequently  arríved  at  Sechele's  Town,  and  now  remains 
theie,  awaiting  the  instructions  of  his  directors.  Mr.  Príce  appears  to  think  that  the  chief  has 
been  treated  too  indulgently  by  the  Qerman  brethren.  '^  Sechele,''  he  writes,  "  has  yet  to 
leam  tíiat  he  is  only  king,  and  not  prophet  and  king,  as  his  Lutheran  teachers  had  constituted 
hiin.  He  has  further  to  leam  that  I  am  not  a  confessor,  as  his  Lutheron  teachers.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  Sechele,  after  the  most  outrageous  cotxduct,  could  go  to  his  missionary 
on  Friday,  confese,  and  get  absolution,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath  have  the  sacrament 
administered  to  him." 

We  give,  in  an  earlier  page,  intelligence  from  the  French  Protestant  raission  in  Basuto- 
l&nd,  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Casalis,  Director  of  the  Paris  Society,  relating  to  the  statistics  of 
the  misáon. 

EASTERN   AFRICA. 

Bishop  Tozer  has  arríved  at  Teignmouth  from  Zanzibar,  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  and  to 

recmit  his  health.     He  has  brought  over  four  native  boys,  aged  frora  ten  to  fourteen  years, 

for  the  purpose  of  having  them  educated  for  the  ministry.    The  Bishop  is  a  native  of  Teign- 

iBcmth.     His  health  íb  said  to  be  so  impaired  as  to  prevent  his  imraediate  appearance  in 

pablic 

W£ST£RN   AFRIOA. 

Four  years  ago  a  boarding-school  for  girls  was  coramenced  at  Creek  Town,  in  Old 

Cilabar,  in  connexion  with  the  United  Presbyterian  mission.    The  design  of  this  institution 

was  to  get  the  free-bom  girls,  and  to  retain  them  such  a  length  of  time  as  would  be  sufficient 

to  give  them  a  good  and  religious  education,  and  thus  fit  thera  for  dome»tic  and  faraily 

dutiea.     Some  measure  of  success  has  attended  this  undertaking,  although  the  corrupting 

inflnence  of  heathen  relatives  has  proved  a  great  hindrance. 

Besides  reoeiving  a  religious  education  [say  the  missionaríes],  these  children  are  tmined  to 
indnateial  habita — ^to  wash,  mend,  and  wear  their  own  clothes.  The  elder  oues,  besides  domestic 
work,  are  also  taught  dressmaldng,  which  is  now  coming  into  requisition,  o^ing  to  the  great 
improTemeat  which  in  late  years  nas  taken  place  in  dress  ;  the  females  seeking  and  heiug  alloweil 
to  vnmr  dothing.  A  slave  ffirl  was  marríed  last  year  fram  the  mission-house  to  a  native  teacher  ; 
and  we  found  tnat  she  had  been  able  to  assist,  as  well  as  teach,  some  of  the  chiefs*  wives  in  their 
to  cnt  aod  make  their  dresses  :  said  chiefs  had  been  married  in  Chrístian  faahion. 
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A  rebellion  of  the  widows  at  Duke  Town,  Old  Calabar,  is  reported  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Edgerley,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  misaion,  under  the  foUowing  circumstances  : — 

We  have  had  very  few  ihpo  (funeral  ceremony)  ongoings.  Some  old  chiefs  have  lain  years  now 
in  their  graves,  and  yet  their  ikpo  has  not  been  made,  and  likely  never  will  be.  The  widows  of 
the  late  Hogan,  the  pilot,  about  a  year  aeo  declared  the^  would  no  longer  sit  in  mouming,  and  so 
left  their  house  and  came  to  Mr.  Anderson.  The  kmg  having  given  his  promise  to  feed  and 
protect  them,  they  retumed  to  their  late  husband^s  yard.  A  month  a^  thev  aeain  came  out,  and 
this  time  plainly  told  the  king  they  would  moum  no  longer,  but  would  wash  themselvea.  Archi- 
bong  told  them  he  had  not  shut  them  up,  and  they  may  please  themselves.  Of  course  th^  pleased 
themselves,  and  had  a  good  bath  at  the  beach,  after  which  each  went  her  own  way.  Tlie  town 
gentlemen,  however,  took  ofPence  at  the  independent  bearing  of  the  poor  widows,  and  told  them  to 
go  back  to  their  husband's  house  and  wait  a  little.  The  ffentlemen  approved,  they  said,  of  the 
step  which  the  women  had  taken,  but  they  were  displeased  oecause  their  permission  had  not  been 
snught.  One  of  them  said  to  me  the  other  day  :  "  Do  you  think  these  women  cry  for  Hogan? 
They  no  cry,  for  they  wash  themselves  every  aay."  You  must  understand  that  a  widow  is  not 
allowed  to  wash  beyond  her  fíngers  until  her  husband's  ikpo  is  made. 

LABRADOR  AND  GREENLAND. 

We  have  copious  accounts  of  the  Moravian  missions  in  the  Arctic  regions,  brought  by 
the  good  little  ship  Harmony,  which  has  performed  the  ninety-seventh  of  the  consecutive 
voyages  accomplished  by  the  ships  of  the  United  Brethren.  They  do  not,  however,  present 
any  very  striking  or  unusual  features.  The  desirableness  of  separating  the  trade  operations 
of  the  mission  from  the  mission  work  properly  so  called,  which  has  already  been  under  dis- 
cussion,  is  now  to  be  submitted  to  actual  experiment,  and  the  trial  to  determine  whether  the 
proposed  system  or  the  old  one  is  the  best  has  already  commenced  in  Labrador. 

LAPLAND. 

M.  RoBhrich,  a  Swedish  pastor,  communicates  from  Stockholm  to  a  Continental  contem- 

porary  some  interesting  information,  respecting  the  mission  in  Lapland,  received  by  him 

from  Maria  Mathsdotter,  whose  devoted  zeal  and  self-denying  efforts  on  behalf  of  her  own 

countryraen  are  not  unknown.     M.  RoBhrich,  sitting  one  evening  in  his  study,  was  surprised 

by  an  unexpected  visit  from  Maria,  in  company  with  another  Lapland  female : — 

This  time,  as  before,  she  had  accomplished,  on  foot,  a  long  and  painful  joumey  in  the  inte- 
rests  of  her  people.  Two  years  and  a-half  since — in  March,  1864— she  came  to  lay  before  the  King 
the  sad  condition  of  the  Laplanders  in  re^rd  to  morals  and  religion  ;  and  was  cheered  by  leaming 
that  a  Missionary  Society  had  been  established  for  their  benefít.  Her  recent  visit  was  to  intreat  the 
Royal  intervention  in  another  matter.  A  part  of  Lapland,  especially  in  the  south,  is  inhabited  by 
Swedes,  who  resort  thither,  not  to  embrace  the  pastoral  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  establi^ 
themselves  in  fixed  dwellings,  and  to  cultivate  the  soil.  These  inhabitants,  or  colonists,  receive 
f  rom  the  State  an  allotment  of  land,  which  they  pledge  themselves  to  make  productive.  What 
then  happens  ?  The  colonists  advance  into  the  interíor  of  the  country,  and  take  possession  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  wherever  it  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Laplanders  wish  to 
keep  the  country  for  themselves  :  they  require  it  for  the  maintenance  of  their  numerons  flocka  of 
reindeer,  almost  their  only  rícbes  ;  whilst,  unfortunately,  should  any  of  these  stray  on  the  property 
of  the  colonists,  tho  latter  make  no  scmple  of  shootine  tbem,  without  notice  or  ceremony.  Henoe 
it  wiU  be  easily  understood  tbat  there  are  continu^quarrels  between  the  Laplanders  and  the 
colonists.  Such  was  the  case  last  summer ;  and  the  influential  members  of  the  parish  of  Wilhelmina, 
where  María  Mathsdotter  resides,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  south  of  Lapland,  in  the  prtjvince  of 
West  Hothnia,  met  together  to  discuss  the  question  of  their  interests.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  address  the  King,  to  submit  the  matter  to  him,  and  to  request  his  inter- 
vention  and  assistance.  This  was  resolved  on  ;  but  who  would  undertake  the  joaraey  ? 
No  parishioner  was  willing  to  accept  the  duty  of  deputy  ;  all  considered  the  enterpnse 
too  paiuful  and  too  difficult.  Many,  however,  looked  to  María.  Sbe  offered  her  servicea ;  her 
offer  was  accepted,  and  her  joumey  decided  on.  She  set  out  and  performed  the  joumey  with  one 
of  her  cousins.  Duríng  her  stay  in  Stockholm  she  attended  the  working  meetings  held  there  to 
supply  clothes  to  the  children  of  the  schools  in  Lapland  ;  and  her  presence  was  a  great  gratifíca- 
tion  to  the  ladies  engaged  in  this  ffood  work,  and  an  incentive  to  their  zeaL  The  committee  of 
the  Missionary  Society  also  assembled  to  see  María,  and  through  the  joumaU  to  fumiah  the  public 
with  some  details  which  might  encourage  it  to  maintain  the  mission  work  in  Lapland.  '*  Her 
presence  in  our  midst,"  says  M.  Roehrích,  "  has  warmed  our  hearts,  and  revived  our  zeal  for  the 
Lapland  mission.  The  tidings  she  brought  show  how  necessary  is  our  work,  and  how  greatly  it  ia 
blessed.  New  schools  are  being  established,  and  the  Laplanders  are  delighted  to  send  their  children 
to  them.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  one  feels  oneself  humbled  and 
stirred  up  to  labour  in  the  presence  of  that  faith,  that  profound  humility,  that  love  of  souls,  and  that 
zeal  for  tbe  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  which  María  manifests.  She  speaks  with  the  greatest 
facility,  although  without  the  least  instroction ;  she  can  discuss  with  perfect  ease,  and  fearlesaly 
defend  her  own  opinion.  Never  (as  is  often  the  case  with  uneducatetl  persons)  does  ahe  lose  herseíf 
in  detaila  ;  she  steadily  pursues  the  idea  she  has  in  view,  and  always  retums  to  it  after  having 
had  to  make  a  digression.  All  these  gifts,  we  cannot  doubt,  are  the  portion  and  one  of  the  prívi- 
leget  of  faith.    Her  strength  is  f rom  on  high.     She  ief t  in  a  steamer  boond  for  Hemosond,  a  little 
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port  upm  the  Baltic,  whenoe  she  would  have  to  travel  150  leagues  on  foot  (a  month's  journey) 
Ufore  she  conld  rejoin  her  family  and  her  herd  of  reindeer.  Her  last  words  to  her  fríends  upon 
the  ihore  were,  '  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you ! '    May  the  peace  of  6od  also  be  with  her ! " 

P0LYNE8IA. 

The  liberality  of  the  Samoan  converts  has  more  than  once  excited  remark.  The  Rev. 
S.  J.  Whitmee  reports  that  the  last  '*  May  Meetings  ^'  in  his  distríct  have  been  very  euccess- 
íq],  yielding  a  conBÍderable  advance  over  the  previous  year's  receipts.  He  says :  '*  I  feel 
proad  to  place  the  gifts  of  onr  poor  Samoans  in  contrast  with  the  meagre  offeríngs  of  many 
tt  home.  In  addition  to  this  free-will  offering  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  each 
TÍIkge  snpports  ita  native  pastor.  .  .  .  We  hope  to  send  eight  more  Samoan  teachers  to 
eitend  the  newly-opened  mission  to  the  N.N.W.  ;  and  I  believe  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  ehoosmg  these  men,  we  shall  have  at  least  three  tvmes  that  number  of  candidates  to  choose 
the  eight  from.     This  is  another  result  of  missionary  labour.^' 

Tbe  missionarj  ship  John  Williams  ran  on  a  coral  reef  wben  entering  the  harbour  of 
Aneitam  on  the  13th  September.  She  sprang  a  leak,  which,  after  much  difficulty,  was 
sQÍficiently  stopped  to  admit  of  her  putting  back  to  Sydney,  a  voyage  of  2,000  miles. 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  important  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  operations  of  the  Chnrch  Missionary 
Society  in  New  Zealand  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  committee.  As  materíals  to  aid 
in  forming  an  accurate  decision,  they  have  had  before  them  the  minutes  of  a  conference  of 
thdr  miasionaríes  in  New  Zealand,  with  remarks  from  Sir  William  Martin,  the  Bishops 
of  New  Zealand  and  Waiapu,  Archdeacon  Hadfield,  and  others.  With  the  exception  of  the 
itations  at  Otaki,  in  the  extreme  south-west,  and  the  stations  northward  of  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
all  the  other  stations  in  the  central  and  eastem  dietrícts  havc  been,  from  the  force  of 
ciitumstances,  left  by  their  missionaríes,  who  were  concentrated  at  Auckland  and  its  vicinity. 
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TieJUurirated  Family  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  John 
KiTTO,  B.D.  New  Edition,  Enlai^ged  and 
hnproved,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A. 
Tiro  Vola.  líondon  :  Sangster  and  Co. 

/>íi%  Bible  lUugtrations.   By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 

Neir  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  J.  L. 

PoRTUi,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Two  Vola.  Edinburgh: 

Oliphaat  and  Co. 

Bb.  KnT0*8  meríts  as  a  commentator  are  too 

wdl  known  to  require  any  testímony  from  us. 

1V>  hÍ8  diligence  in  research  and  his  laboríous  and 

JMtient  indostry  as  a  student  of  Scrípture,  and 

kis  aoiukd  judgment  as  a  crític,  he  added  the 

great  advantage  of  having  personally  visited  the 

Holy  Laad.    Above  all,  he  knew  how  to  convey 

fto  hÍB  readers  the  re&ults  of  his  own  extensive 

IfianiTng  in  an  attractive  form,  and  there  can  be 

JK>  doabt  that»  as  a  popular  wríter  upon  what- 

ever  illustratefl  the  sacred  text,  he  was,  in  his 

ífwn  particalar  line,.unsurpa88ed. 

Hie  leanied  author's  reputation  for  the  quali- 
Uem  which  we  have  indicated  was  deservedly  won 
hyíhB  work  now  known  as  "The  Dlustrated 
FamilyBible."  Li  its  pages  he  didwhatnone 
kad  done  before  ;  he  brought  into  combination, 
and  ranged  beneath  the  sacred  text,  in  their  ap- 
ptopríate  ooDnexion,  the  materials  which  lay 
•csttered  Ofver  the  works  of  the  historían  and 
Íhe  antiqiiarian,  tiie  traveller  and  the  geographer, 
thoae  wríterB  who  have  treated  upon  the 
aiid  Hteratnre  of  the  Ifóble,  the  natural 


hiatory  and  phenomena  of  Eastem  climes,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  result  is  before  us  in  two  massive  quarto 
volumes,  containing  two  thousand  íive  hundred 
pages,  illustrated  by  more  than  eight  hnn- 
dred  wood  engravings.  If  there  was  any  defect 
in  the  work,  as  originally  published,  it  was  in 
its  doctrinal  statements.  In  the  present  edition 
this  defíciency  has  been  largely  supplied  by  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  who  has  fumished  a  seríes  of 
introductions  to  the  varíous  books.  These  are 
as  scholarly  and  accurate  as  they  are  sonnd  in 
doctrine.  In  an  age  of  cheap  books  this  is  a  mar- 
vel  of  cheapness. 

The  "Daily  Bible  Ulustrations"  consist  of  a 
seríes  of  papers  on  topics  suggested  by  the 
earlier  books  of  Scrípture,  and  f  umishing  instruc- 
tive  family  reading  for  six  months.  The  fírst 
volume  is  confíned  to  Genesis;  the  second  ex- 
tends  over  the  remaining  four  books  of  Moses 
and  thoee  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  Dr.  Kitto 
himself  very  tmly  descríbed  this  work  as  being 
"notabookof  crítical  or  antiquarian  research, 
not  one  of  popular  iUustration,  nor  of  practical 
reflection,"  but  as  "something  of  all  these.'^ 
The  subjects  selected  form  a  sort  of  historícal 
connexion,  though  each  paper  is  generally  com- 
plete  in  itself.  Dr.  Porter  fulfíls  in  this  work 
the  same  office  as  Mr.  Birks  in  the  Ulus- 
trated  Bible  already  noticed.    Instead  of  pre- 
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íaJtorj  remarkfl,  however,  the  doctor  has  ap- 
pended  notes,  in  Bmaller  type,  to  each  day's 
reading,  giving  the  leading  results  of  the  most 
recent  research  in  those  departments  which  Kitto, 
in  hÍ8  day,  so  succesflfnlly  explored.  He  has  also 
given  an  Evangelical  and  practical  tum  to  his 
Annotatiocs,  which,  in  most  of  the  families  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  read,  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  render  them  stiU  more  acceptable  for 
devotional  pnrposes.  The  mechanical,  as  well 
as  the  literary  execntion  of  the  work,  deservee 
commendation. 

The  Leifmre  fíour:  a  Family  Joumal  of  In- 
stniction  and  Recreation.  1866.  London : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Snruiay  cU  fíome:  a  Family  Magazine  for 
Sabbath  Reading.  1866.  London  :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

80ME  plants  have  elaborate  nectaries — witness 
the  lovely  grass  of  Pamassus — and  yet  nothing 
that  has  wings  takes  any  notice  of  them ;  but 
wherever  bees  congregate,  be  they  tuf ts  of  th^rme 
or  clover,  heather  bush  or  fuchsia  tree,  yon  may 
be  sure  there  is  honey.  Of  the  literary  flora  our 
library  is,  up  to  ifcs  limits,  an  epitome  ;  contain- 
ing  in  a  small  way  a  great  varíety  of  intellectual 
vegetation,  herbs  yielding  seed,  and  trees  yield- 
ing  fruit ;  and  subject  to  slight  restriotion,  our 
whole  hive  has  the  range  of  the  pasture.  But, 
although  there  are  children*s  books  by  the 
«core,  and  **good  books'*  by  the  thousand,  we 
have  long  observed  that  there  is  a  special  mn 
on  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  On  a 
Sabbath  aftemoon  we  have  looked  for  the 
Sunday  al  fíomé^  and  not  one  of  its  dozen 
Tolumes  answered  to  the  name.  Some  were  in 
the  kitchen,  and  some  had  ascended  to  the 
nursery ;  and  whilst  the  elderly  baby — three 
years  next  birthday — was  inventing  new  storíes 
íor  old  pictures,  not  content  with  large  allowance 
at  church,  mamma  was  regaling  her  daughters 
with  "  The  Pulpit  in  the  Family."  In  the  same 
way,  for  ramy  holidays  at  Dartmoor  or  Dunoon, 
we  fínd  Do  provision  so  popular  as  the  companion 
seríes.  Besides  other  food  convenient,  we  have 
from  time  to  time  taken  with  os  for  such 
emergencíes  bound  volumes  of  many  popular 
miscellanies -;  but,  notwithstanding  their  great 
attractions,  the  Uber  usttaiiasimu^  is  still  the 
fjeimre  ffour.  Where  the  bees  swarm,  we  con- 
clnde  there  nmst  be  honey. 

Like  Oood  Words,  and  the  Sunday  Magazine^ 
and  the  two  TreaturÍMy  these  volumes  are 
marvels  of  cheapness ;  but  the  profusion  and 
effectivieness  of  the  illustrations  give  the  latter 
a  pïctoríal  pre-eminence.  To  give  any  notion  of 
their  literary  oontents,  would  require  more  space 
thaa  we  possess  ;  but  great  ingennity  and  re- 
toiare^alness  have  been  exhibited  in  the  selection 
'of  topácB,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  work  is 
'adinÍMUe.    TIm  Sonday  volnme,  whilst  seríoas, 


edifying,  and  impressive,  is  delightfully  varie- 
gated ;  and  amidst  all  the  instraction  and 
entertaiiiment  of  its  week-day  companion,  the 
liveliness  never  grows  flippant,  nor  in  the  in- 
formation  is  there  anything  prosy.  We  con- 
gratulate  the  editor.  He  is  a  cunning  caterer. 
In  the  banquet  before  us  there  are  not  only 
milk  for  babes  and  meat  for  strong  men, 
but  viands  from  all  climes,  and  dainties  for  all 
palates.  And  we  congratulate  the  society  by 
which  it  is  published.  To  artisans  and  intelli- 
gent  readcrs  a  penny  number  of  either  seríal  is  a 
welcome  gift,  and  it  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  carefully  read  where  a  tract  would  be  con- 
temptuously  declined.  It  is  a  mighty  ministry, 
this  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  thís 
weekly  visit  to  myríads  of  homes  of  a  mes- 
senger  brínging  nseful  knowledge,  cheerful  feel- 
ings,  holy  influenccs,  and  Heaven's  glad  tidingn. 

Autóhiocfraphy  ofa  French  Protestaní  condmmed 
to  the  OalleyA  /or  the  Sake  of  his  Religion. 
Translatod  from  the  French.  London  :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  book,  though  a  verit.able  and  well-attested 
history,   has  all  the  entrancin^   charms  of    a 
romance.     The  wríter,  Jean   Marteilhe,   was  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  living  at  Bergerac,  in  the  sonth- 
west  of  France,  when  he  was  compelled  to  quit 
his  home  by  the  persecution  against  Protestants 
which,   at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
raged  most  fiercely  throughout  that  kingdom, 
and  especially  in  bis  native  distríct.    Louis  XIV. 
had  already,  by  his  Revocation  of  the  Ekiict  of  ' 
Nantes,  inflicted  upon  the  nation,  which  ít  was 
his  fírst  duty  to  protect,  that  wound  whence 
there  flowed  the  best  blood  of  France,  and  by 
the  loss  of  which  she  is  at  this  hour  unquestion- 
ably  weaker,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of 
view,  than  she  otherwise  would  have  been.    The 
pitiless  dragonades  had  been  for  some  years  in 
progress,   and  the  scourge  fell  heavily  on  the 
home  of  this  youth.     The  head  of  the  household 
was  sent  to  príaon ;  the  younger  children  were 
shut  up  in  a  convent :  and  tbe  poor  mother,  the 
only  member  of  the  family  left,  had  to  endnre 
the  living  martyrdom  involved  in  the  presence 
of   twenty-two  dragoons — that    number    being 
quartered  in  the  house.     Of  these  men  and  their 
comrades  our  author  wrítes  :  "There  were  no 
conceivable  craelties  which  these  booted   and 
spurred  missionaríes  did  not  exercise  to  oblige 
the  poor  citizens  to  go  to  mass,  make  their 
public    abjuration,    and    swear,   with    horríble 
oaths,   never  to  abandon  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  religion."      Before   the   dragoons    had 
entered   his   home  Jean   had   left    it.      With 
a  young  companion  and  f ellow  -  Protestant  he 
succeeded   in    stealthily   making    his    way  to 
Paris  and  thence  to  the  northem  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom.     The  penalty  preseríbed  by  the 
'*Mo8t   Chrístian  King'*  for   any   ProteBtant 
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thía  «fctempt  was  a  life  of  slayery  at  the 
galleys.     The  yoang  men   nearly  escaped ;  in 
íact»  they  had  qoitted  the  soil  of  France,  and 
were  actoally  safe,  had  they  bnt  known  it    The 
extreme  verge    of    the    French  territory  waa, 
however,  once  more  touehed  by  them,  and  they 
were  apeedily  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Jean  Marteilhe  refosed  to  abjure  his  religion, 
and  was  condemned  to  the  galleys.     Then  fol- 
lowed  a  bitter  experienoe  of    some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years'   doration,   chiefly    at    Dunkirk 
and  Marseilles,  as  a  galley-slave,  for  the  details 
of  which  we  mnBt  refer  to  the  volume  itself. 
Marteílhe,  however,  givee  much  more  than  the 
itory  of  hÍB  own  life.     Interwoven  with  it  are 
tíie  aarrativea  of  some  of  his  fellow-sufierers, 
amongrt  whom  he  was  evidently  a  foremost  man, 
aad  a  tale  of  British  naval  heroism,  which  are 
amoDg  the  moet  interesting  pages  in  the  book. 
We  may  add  that  the  work  was  fírst  translated 
iito  ËDglish  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  that  it  is 
thiu  referred  to  by  M.  Michelet,  in  his  work  on 
tb  "  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  :"    "  It 
ii  a  book  of  the  fírst  order,  distinguÍBhed  by  the 
diarming  naitjeté  of  the  redtal,  by  its  angelic 
ifeetness,   written  as    if    between    earth    and 
ieaTen.     Why  has  it  never  been  reprinted?' 
This  queation   can  no  longer  be  asked.     The 
ÍMBtorian's  wiah  is  realised,  and  the  work  is  to 
h  hftd  in  both  French  and  EngUsh.    Acpeptable 


M  it  would  be  at  any  time,  it  is  doubly  so 
now,  because  most  seasonable.  Some  Pro- 
testants  are  tempted  to  forget  the  blood  of 
the  confessors  and  martyrs  by  which  the 
garments  of  the  Apostate  Church  are  stained ; 
let  them  read  these  pages  and  accept  these 
lessons  of  history  as  to  the  connexion  between 
Papal  superstition  and  intolerance,  which  can 
never  be  neglected  by  any  nation  without  danger 
to  its  highest  interests. 

Old  Merry'ê  AnnxuU:  1866.     London  :  Jackson, 
Walford,  and  Hodder. 

A  CHÁRMiNa  book  for  children.  Instruction 
and  amusement  are  admirably  blended  in  its 
pagos,  while  the  binder's  craft  has  imparted  to 
its  exterior  a  large  amount  of  embellishment. 

The  CoUager  and  Artisan :  1866.     London  :  The 
fteligious  Tract  Society. 

The  least  cultivated  minds  may  find  something 
in  these  pages  by  which  they  may  be  instructed 
and  edifíed.  Tbe  text  is  largely  illustr^ted  by 
well-executed  wood  engravings.  Though  pre- 
pared,  of  course,  forourowncountrymen  and  their 
families,  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  it  is  appre- 
ciated  abroad ;  the  last  occasion  on  which  onr 
eyes  rested  upon  a  piece  of  print  in  the  Dutch 
language,  was  to  recognise  a  tranalation  from  the 
CoUager, 
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Ths   Tear  1866    leaves  t)ie  Continent  of   Euiope  in   an  agitated  state.      The  best  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  war ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  thoughtful  person  who 
believes  that  this  is  more  than  an  armed  truce,  or  that,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  wiU  last  much 
beyond  the  year  on  which  we  have  entered.     Indeed,  the  only  thing  like  a  guarantee  we 
poesess  for  the  peace  of  the  world  remaining  unbroken  up  to  that  time,  is  the  occurrence  of 
the  Paris  Ejdiibition  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  though  that  may  and  wiU  bind  the 
French  Emperor,  it  can  have  little  influence  on  other  Powers.     But  independent  of  this 
queetion,  the  lecently-publÍBhed  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  has  excited 
profound  discontent  through  all  the  country  districts  of   France,    while  pastoral  letters, 
chaiges,  and  pnlpit  addresses,  are  discharged  thick  and  fast,  to  stir  up  the  faithful  to  the 
defence  of  the  Pope,  now  deserted,  as  it  is  pretended,  by  the  French  Emperor.     The  discord 
excited  on  this  subject  reaches  even  to  the  Gk>yemment  and  the  Palace,  and  the  vÍBÍt  of  the 
French  Empress  to  Rome,  announced,  doubted,  denied,  fíxed,  countenn^ded,  and  finally  left 
in  unceitainty,  is  bnt  a  pictuie  of  the  distraction  that  pervades  all  France  on  the  question  of 
the  Pope's  stay  in  Rome,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  tempoial  powei.     The  humiliation 
which  Fiance  has  enduied  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  in  the  mattei  of  the  Mexican 
expedition,  adds  to  the  geneial  iiiitation,  and   impeaches  the   wisdom   of  the  Imperíal 
Qoyemment.     Oui  conespondent  supplies  us  with  an  inteiesting  fact  in  connexion  with 
Stste  Piotestantism  in  Fiance.     It  may  seem  strange  to  many  of  oui  leadeis,  how  the  heads 
«nd  teachen  of  the  Chuich  aie  ofteii  so  Neologian,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  aie  Orthodox. 
It  appeara  that  any  man  who  calls  himself  a  Piotestant,  and  has  attended  one  communion  in 
a  Protestant  Chaich,  is  entitled  to  yote  at  all  elections  foi  membeis  of  consistoríes  and 
pnsbyterial  coundls.     One  of  the  Oithodox  consistoríes — ^that  of  Caen — has  lesolved  that 
vmj  Toter  áhall,  befoie  yoting,  piofess  a  belief  ítí  the  Apostles'  Creed.    The  Rationalist 
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party  refuse  to  submit  to  thia  condition,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  liow  tlie  question  may  be 
decided. 

In  Italy  the  great  event  whicli  has  been  looked  forward  to  8o  anxiously  for  so  long  a  time 
hna  at  last  taken  place.  After  seventeen  years  of  occupation,  the  French  troops  have  taken 
their  departure  from  Rome,  and  the  Pope  is  left  face  to  face  with  his  own  subjects,  and  with 
such  protection  as  a  few  thousand  mercenary  troops  can  afford  him.  The  French  troops, 
true  to  the  letter  of  the  Italian  Treaty,  had  entirely  left  Rome  by  the  1 2th  of  last  month, 
and  up  to  the  time  at  which  we  write  there  had  been  no  disturbance.  Neither  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Rome,  nor  those  of  the  adjoining  towns  in  the  Papal  territory,  had  made  any  demon- 
stration  whatever  ;  but  none  of  the  friends  of  the  Pope  have  any  faith  in  the  continuance 
of  this  tranquillity.  The  farewell  interview  between  the  Pope  and  the  officers  of  the  French 
army  is  described  as  peculiarly  exciting.  The  officers  confíned  themselves  to  conventional 
phrases  of  courtesy ;  the  Pope,  in  his  reply,  became  greatly  agitated.  He  told  them  they 
were  doing  their  duty  in  leaving  ;  but  he  intimated  in  pretty  plain  terms  that  their  master 
had  abandoned  him,  but  his  trust  was  on  high.  Then,  in  language  which  was  evidently 
meant  to  irritate,  he  said  that  he  heard  that  the  Emperor  was  disturbed  in  his  mind — ^he 
prayed  for  his  soul ;  he  heard  he  was  diseased  in  body — ^he  prayed  for  his  health.  In  fact, 
every  tone  and  sentence  bespoke  the  irritation  and  alarm  of  a  man  who  finds  that  a  long 
announced  threat,  which  he  never  believed  in,  is  about  to  be  carried  out  at  last.  The 
Italian  Govemment  have,  however,  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Papal  Court,  to  endeavour  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  his  Holiness  ;  and,  if  report  speak  true,  the  terms  olfered  are 
liberal  to  the  extreme  of  leaving  him  within  a  very  little  of  hating  as  much  temporal  power 
as  he  has  now  ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  even  these  great  compromises  will  be  accepted. 
But  whether  or  not,  it  is  stiU  the  opinion  of  the  closest  observers  that  the  temporal  power  is 
doomed.  Tuming  from  these  matters,  we  are  glad  to  leam  that  Evangelical  effort  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  political  enf ranchisement.  We  cannot,  indeed,  yet  say  that  a  Protestant 
evangelist  is  tolerated  at  Rome  ;  but  Protestantism  has  taken  possession  of  Yenice,  where 
one  would  as  little  have  expected,  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Word  of  Grod  should  have 
free  course.  Our  correspondent  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  efforts  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  that  ancient  and  picturesque  city. 

The  welding  together  of  the  North  German  States  into  one  great  Prussian  Kingdom 
proceeds  slowly,  and  with  many  checks  and  flaws.  The  health  of  the  great  Minister,  Gount 
Bismarck,  has  been  overtasked  in  the  work  ;  and  his  assistants  and  subordinates  do  not 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  either  his  energy  or  his  tact.  The  King  of  Hanover  is  loth 
to  relieve  the  officers  of  his  late  army  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  people  themselves  are 
ahurmed  lest  their  municipal  and  religious  institutions  should  be  Prussianised — suspicions 
for  which  we  believe  there  is  no  foundation,  but  which  the  Prussian  Govemment  doea  not 
take  sufficient  pains  to  dispel.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  Parliament  of  the  Noith 
German  Confederation,  which  is  now  in  session,  will  settle  all  these  matters  on  a  footíng 
satÍBfactory  to  all  parties;  ït  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  work  of  religious  evan- 
geUsation,  naturaUy  obscured  during  the  clash  of  arms  and  aU  the  excitement  to  which 
the  war  gave  rlse,  now  resumes  its  former  place  of  importance,  and  is  prosecuted  by 
the  churches  with  renewed  energy.  We  obserVe  with  satisfaction  that  a  city  mission  has 
been  commenced  for  the  Prussian  capital.  It  is  tme  there  is  as  yet  only  one  missionary ;  but 
we  are  more  disposed  to  wonder  at  the  lateness  of  the  effort  than  at  the  heaitation  witli 
which  the  tirst  step  has  been  taken. 

The  inteUigence  from  America  continues  to  be  of  a  deeply  interesting  nature.  Con- 
gress  has  met,  and  the  President  has  delivered  his  Message,  in  which  he  reiterates  all  his  old 
and  weU-known  views  of  policy  in  favour  of  a  reconciUation  with  the  South  ;  but,  in  the 
present  temper  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  his  recommen- 
dations  being  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  project,  which  was  at  one  time  so  populary 
of  impeaching  the  President,  appears  to  be  abandoned;  the  policy  of  his  opponents  ÍB  rather 
to  disarm  him,  and  render  him  powerless;  to  take  from  him  the  nght  of  pardoning  criminalSy 
or  of  making  appointments,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  How  far  the  Piesident  might 
have  been  disposëi  to  tolerate  this  stripping  him  of  his  power  may  be  doubtful ;  but  ál 
present  he  is  bound  hand  aud  foot,  and  theie  is  no  party  oiganiaed  in  the  Union  to  staiid 
up  on  his  behalf.  The  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Preaident  is  sUghtly  irritant  towalds  £iixi)|>e. 
^ance  is  spóken  of  with  óonsiderable  tartness,  in  consequence  of  her  propoaing  that  her 
lloops  now  in  Mezito  ahould  be  bronght  home  altogether  next  spting,  instead  ot  a  ^cxtíjoai  of 
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Uwm  being  removed  this  winter.  As  to  England,  the  non-'settlement  of  the  Akl>ama  claime 
is  leferred  to,  Sind  the  President  declaree  that  a  setlled  state  of  peace  and  good-wiU  between 
the  eoantríes  ie  impoeaible  while  those  queetionB  remain  undecided. 

HOME. 

The  year  has  ended  with  a  ealamity  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  equal  to  that  of  anj  of  the 

other  lemarkable  eventa  that  have  illustrated  it.     The  great  Continental  war,  the  panic  in 

commerce,  the  meteors  in  heaven  above,  and  the  floods  on  the  earth  below,  all  have  left 

their  memories  behind  them ;  but  none  of  these  wiU  produce  a  more  saddening  influence 

vpon  those  affected  by  them  than  the  terrible  calamities  in  the  coal  mines  of  Yorkshire  and 

Staflfordehire,  by  which  within  twenty-four  hours  of  each  other,  350  persons  in   one  mine 

ind  about  100  in  the  other,  were  hurried  into  etemity.      Ëxploaions  in  coal  mines  are, 

imíbrtaQately,  íár  from  rare  occurrences  amongst  us — seldom  a  year  passes  but  the  countiy 

ij  itartled  by  one  or  more  of  them— but  never  in  the  whole  history  of  mining  has  there  been 

rach  a  waste  of  human  life  from  one  accident  os  that  which  occurred  last  month  in  the  neigh- 

boorhood  of  Bamsley.  Nor  was  the  element  of  heroism  wauting  to  gire  iuterest  and  pathos  to 

the  tngedy.     So  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  pit  had  fíred,  and 

that  the  lÍTes  of  300  men  were  at  stake,  a  crowd  of  gallant  miners  deacended  the  still 

reekiiig  shaít  to  seek  for,  and  if  possible  to  rescue,  their  companions  ;  persevered  in  their 

generoQs  deTotion  in  the  face  of  threatened  explosions  ;  and  at  last,  on  one  of  these  actually 

oeearring,  the  majoiity  of  them  sealed  their  courage  and  devotion  with  their  livea.     These 

itaitling  tiagedies  have  unlocked  the  charity  of  all  classes  throughout  the  country.     The 

Qoeeii  bas  headed  the  subscriptions  with  a  handsome  donation ;  and  ample  f unds  for  the  sup* 

port  of  those  who  have  been  made  widows  and  orphans  by  these  sad  calamities  will  no 

doobt  be  forthcoming.     It  will  be  well  if  the  interest  thuii  aroused  does  not  stop  here. 

The  state  of  our  mining  population  is  perhaps  that  which  is  least  cared  for  in  the  country. 

Ihe  progress  of  mining  has  of  late  been  so  rapid,  and  it  is  necessarily  so  migratory  in  its 

cbancter,  that  it  easily  outstrips  all  the  settled  channels  of  religious  and  civilising  influences, 

wbile  the  nature  of  the  men's  employment  makes  them  dwellers  apart,  and  isolates   them 

fzom  the  greater  proportion  of  their  fellow-countrjrmen.    But  calamities  of  this  nature  remind 

»  of  our  universal  brotherhood ;  and  we  trust  the  attention  thus  aroused  to  this  interesting 

ckiB  of  oor  countrymen  will  issue  in  some  well-combined  attempts  to  brighten  their  homes,  to 

poEÍfy  their  yillages,  and  generally  to  better  their  condition,  social,  mond,  and  religious. 

The  agitation  that  has  been  carried  on  so  actively  among  the  working  classes  in  favour 
of  Farliamentarj  Beform,  culminated  in  the  beginning  of  last  month  by  a  great  London 
demonstration.  It  was  calculated  that  about  26,000  roen  walked  in  procession  to  the  place 
of  meetíng,  which,  though  far  short  of  the  numbers  calculated  upon,  made  an  imposing 
liioir.  l^e  behaviour  of  the  men  was  throughout  orderly  ;  there  was  not  a  single  riot  or 
bfeach  of  the  peace.  We  may  note  that  the  direction  of  the  movement  appears  lo  have 
paiird  out  of  liie  hands  of  Mr.  Beales,  who  was  at  first  at  the  head  of  it,  and  is  now  centred 
in  the  leaders  and  officers  of  the  différent  Trades  Unions  and  Societies.  Mr.  Bríght  is  of 
eourae  the  great  orator  of  the  party  ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  he  interferes  much  in  the 
pnctical  diiêction  of  affairs.  There  are  those  who  doubt  what  good  end  is  to  be  served  by 
theae  monster  meetings ;  but  they  piove  at  least  one  thing — that  the  working  classes 
paitake  of  that  general  dÍBContent  and  feverish  restlessness  which  pervade  all  other  classes 
e£  aodety,  and  make  themselvea  felt  in  every  department  of  Church  and  State. 

The  Fenian  agitation  is  subsiding.  Christmas  has  come  and  gone,  but  Stephens  has 
Bot  made  hia  «ppearance,  and  hia  bands  of  secret  followers  have  not  lisen.  At  the  last 
hoor,  the  heads  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  came  forward  to  denounce  the  movement,  and 
take  great  credit  to  themselves  for  their  loyalty.  They  have  renewed  their  claim  for  a 
dyaier  to  the  Catholic  University,  grounding  it  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  proposal 
of  the  late  Govemment  to  allow  their  students  to  be  examined  by,  and  if  qualifíed  to  obtain 
degreea  from,  the  Queen's  Vniversity,  is  challenged  in  law.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  Govemment  wiU  take  such  a  reactionary  step  as  the  granting  of  a  charter  to 
aa  ezdnfliyely  sectaiian  institutioiL 

The  piogreas  of  union  among  the  non-Established  Presbjrterian  bodies  in  Scotland  haa 
reeeífed  a  check  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbyteiy  of  the  United  Presbyterian  body.  One  of 
the  great  atomhling-blocks  to  the  union  has  always  been  the  Voluntary  system,  oí 
«ydi  tlie  Umted  Presbyteríana  are  stiong  advocatea,  while  the  Free  Church,  as  might 
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be  expected  £rom  men  who  wonld  not  leave  the  Establishment  till  thej  felt  their  Christian 
liberties  were  invaded,  etill  insist  on  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  civil 
magistrate  has  something  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  religion.  The  difl^culty  has  always 
been,  in  the  Joint  Committee,  to  hit  upon  some  common  standing-ground  between  these  two 
points  of  view.  At  their  meeting  last  month,  the  United  Presbyterians  of  Edinburgh 
passed  a  resolution,  that  union  with  other  bodies  was  not  desirable,  unless  the  power  of  the 
eivil  magÍBtrate  was  left  an  open  question,  and  differing  views  made  matter  of  forbearance. 
As  this  Presbytery  is,  with  the  exception  of  Qlasgow,  the  most  influential  section  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  communion,  their  resolution  will  have  great  weight  in  determining  the 
conclusions  of  others.  If  the  Free  Church  can  be  brought  to  assent  to  the  same  view,  all 
may  yet  be  well ;  but  it  is  understood  that  some  of  their  leaders  at  least  are  not  favourable 
to  open  questions. 

Ultrarrítnalism  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion.  It  is  frowned  upon 
by  the  most  active  and  popular  of  oiir  Bishops ;  it  is  condemned  and  denounced  by 
the  secular  press ;  but  it  has  vitality  enough  to  hold  up  its  head  notwithstanding. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey  has  taken  up  the  defence  of  confession  and  direction  as  a  part 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  come  into  coUision  with  the  well- 
known  writer  in  the  Times,  "  S.  G.  0.,"  on  that  point.  The  line  of  argument  which 
his  defence  has  taken  is  sufficient  of  itself,  we  should  suppose,  to  make  every  healthy  mind 
in  England  revolt  against  the  practice.  In  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  reaction  against 
the  Ritualists  and  their  practices  ;  and  we  perceive  there  is  a  movement  among  the  cleigy 
of  Shropshire  to  defíne  more  closely  than  has  hitherto  been  done  the  use  of  vestmenta 
in  public  worship,  and  to  give  the  Bishops  power  to  regulate  the  wearing  of  them. 
■  ■    ■  -  ■  ■  ...  ..     ^  ,..■>■ . 
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WEEK    OF    PRAYER,    1867. 

In  accordance  with  the  Invitation  which  has  been  issued  to  Christíans  throughout  the 
World,  Special  United  Prayer  Meetings  will  be  held  during  the  Week  commencing  Jannary 
7,  1867,  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincobi's-inn-fields,  each  Moming  at 
Eleven  o'dock : — 

MoNDAY,  Jan.  l.—Chairman :  The  Earl  of  Chichester.  Address  by  Rev.  Andrew  Mnrray,  of 
Cape  Town.     Subject :  Thanksgiving  and  Confession  of  Sin. 

TuESDAY,  Jan.  8. — Chairman:  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  Bari,  M.P.  Address  by  Hon.  and  Rev. 
K  W.  Noel,  M.A.  Suhject:  For  Nations  ;  "for  Kings,  and  all  in  authoríty  ;"  íor  the  increaae  of 
ríghteoufineas  ;  the  prevalence  of  peace  ;  and  the  holy  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

WzDNBSDAY,  Jan.  9. — Chairman :  Joseph  Trítton,  Esq.  Address  by  Rev.  Samuel  Martin. 
Suhject :  For  the  success  of  Missions  among  Jews  and  GentileB,  and  for  a  Divine  blessing  to  accom- 
pany  the  efiforts  to  evangelise  the  unconverted  of  all  lands  and  classes. 

Thubsday,  Jan.  10. — Chairman :  WiDiam  M*Arthur,  Esq.  Address  by  Rev.  John  Edmond, 
D.D.  SuJbject:  For  all  who  have  sufifered  from  the  recent  wars  ;  for  our  brethren  emancipated 
from  Slavery  ;  and  for  our  fellow-Chrístians  persecuted  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 

Friday,  Jan.  II. — Chairman :  Captain  Trotter.  Address  by  Rev.  Canon  Conway,  M.A. 
Subject :  For  Christian  Families,  f or  Schoohi,  Colleges,  and  Universities. 

Sattrday,  Jan.  12. — Chairman:  R  N.  Fowler,  Esq.  Address  by  Rev.  Wm.  Arthur,  M.A. 
Subject :  For  the  Catholic  Church,  for  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  increaae  of  holinefls, 
fidelity,  and  Chrístian  charíty  among  its  Members. 
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THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER  IN  LONDON. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

It  tí  believed  that  the  London  meetings  in  connexion  with  the  Weok  of  Prayer  have 

been  as  well  attended,  as  interesting,  and  effective  as  any  of  |^t  years.     Throughout, 

the  weather  was  most  unfavourable,  theinaugural  meeting  being  held  on  the  moming 

vhen  the  thaw  of  the  first  severe  snow-storm  of  the  season  had  set  in.     XJnder  these 

eircumstances,  the  attendance  at  the  first  meeting  was  as  numerous  as  could  have 

been  expected.     By  the  middle  of  the  week,  however,  the  rule  was  to  see  Freemasona' 

,  fláll  well  fíUed,  and  on  one  or  two  days  the  attendance  was  very  jarge.     In  addition 

to  the  meetings  at  Great  Queen-street,  services  were  also  held  in  the  London  Tavem, 

oneof  which  was  unusually  interesting,  and  very  numeFously  attended.     The  City 

meetmgs  were  attended  only  by  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  occupied  influential  posi- 

tioM  in  the  metropolis.     The  assemblies  at  Freemasons*   Hall  were  made  up  of 

ffiinisters  of  all  denominations,  of  numerous  friends  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and 

of  a  few  persons  belonging  to  the  working  classes.     The  order  of  service  in  each 

meeting  was  very  simple.     The  chairman  took  his  place,  a  few  momonts  were  spent 

in  silent  prayer,  an  appropriate  hymn  was  sung,  the  chairman  announced  the  subject 

of  the  day,  and  gave  a  brief  address,  prayers  were  offered  with  special  reference  to 

tlie  subject  proposed  by  ministers  or  members  of  different  churches,  another  hymn, 

tben  an  addreas,  generally  putting  into  the  form  of  instruction  or  exhortation  what 

bad  be^  the  subject  of  prayer,  after  which,  concluding  prayers  and  the  Benediction. 

Such  Vas  the  order  pursued  throughout  every  meeting  of  the  week. 

It  was  characteristic  of  at  least  four  of  the  addresses  delivered  that  the  speakers 
not  only  dealt  with  the  topic  set  down  for  them,  but  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
treek's  proceedings.     The  Rev.   Andrew  Murray,  of  Cape  Town,  on  the  first  day 
appropriately  reminded  us  that  when  we  were  about  to  engage  in  any  work,  there 
waa  nothing  like  clearly  understanding  what  we  had  to  do,  and  coming  to  the  point 
at  oncc.     It  was  very  important  that  our  thoughts  should  be  fixed  on  the  particular 
«bjecla  suggested  for  each  day  of  that  Week  of  Prayer.     That  first  day  might  be 
cafled  the  day  of  prei>aration,  in  which  every  one  should  "  stir  himself  up  to  take  hold 
«fGod;"  for  prayer  was  not  an  easy  thing,  could  never  be  acceptably  offered  with- 
oot  a  moment's  consideration,  but  demanded  the  very  highest  exercise  of  which  the 
h^muí  mind  was  capable.    On  the  second  day,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  said, 
ffiat  kowever  prcHumptuous  the  meetings  of  the  week  might  appear  to  mere  world- 
HngB,  auch  asaemblies  undoubtedly  brought  honour  to  God.     By  thus  meeting,  how- 
mr  incongmous  it  might  seem  that  a  few  people  like  tiiemselves  should  unite  to 
aak  God  for  things  which,  in  their  bestowment,  would  involve  miracle,  they  acknow- 
ledged  the  Divine  sovereignty,  they  te.stified  against  atheism,  and  confessed  that 
they  and  the  world  were  ÍQ  the  hands  of  God.     The  presumption  was  theirs  who 
depended  upon  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  God  alone  could  bring  to 
fMus.    We  were,  in  tmth,  only  a.sking  what  the  Lord  himself  had  taught  us  to  ask 
in,  "Hallowed  be  thy  name;  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  wiU  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.**     If  that  prayer  were  answered,  all  we  asked  in  prayer  would  be  answered 
and  a  great  deal   more.     Christ  had  said,  "  when  ye  pray,*' — one,    two,   however 
fcw  or  íbeble — "  say,  Thy  will  be  done  ; "  and  we  were  not  asking  moi-e  than  Jesus 
W  taogbt  ua  to  ask,  and  that  was  a  suflScient  answer  to  the  scoffer  who  mockingly 
roL,  xxL  -vni.  wïw  seribs.— fsbruaut.  b. 
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asked,  "  What  do  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  your  prayers  T  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Martin,  on  the  third  momÍDg,  said  that  he  found  himself  in  a  meeting  where  the 
first  name  mentioned  was  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  though  all  might  not  have  named 
it  in  the  right  spirit,  undoubtedly  many  had  done  so.  The  firat  name  mentioned 
was  the  name  which  is  above  every  name,  the  name  of  the  Being  without  whora  we 
are  nothing  and  can  do  nothing ;  without  whom  we  perish.  In  that  meiting  also  an 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  speaker  could  thus  take  his  stand 
on  the  foundation  of  that  Word  which  could  never  pass  away,  and  to  which  God's 
eye  and  hand  were  continually  directed.  The  Rev,  Dr.  £dmond  viewed  the  assembly 
as  a  company  of  the  Lord's  remembrancers.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if  that  evangelic 
gatheríng  at  the  oommencement  of  successive  years  were  not  unlike  the  tríbes  of 
Israel  in  the  wildemess  assuming  tbe  attitude  of  worship  when  motion  in  the  mystic 
oolumn  indicated  that  the  hour  had  come  for  their  taking  another  step  in  their 
wildemess  march.  As  God,  as  well  as  his  people,  was  marching  forward,  was  about 
to  take  another  step  in  hie  great  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  world^  it  was  fítting 
that  his  people  should  take  the  attitude  of  worship,  and  in  tme  sympathy  with  Him 
exclaim  :  "  Let  God  arise,  let  God  advance,  let  his  cnemies  be  scattered,  let  them 
whicU  hate  Him  fiee  before  Him." 

The  genial  and  catholic  tone  of  the  several  addresses,  succeeding  as  they  did 
prayers  offered  by  Chrístians  of  all  deuominations,  was  very  noteworthy.  Prayer 
'^  for  the  Catholic  Church,  for  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  increase  of 
holiness,  fidelity,  and  Chrístian  charíty  among  its  members,"  was  appropríately  fixed 
for  tke  last  meeting;  but  in  every  address,  more  or  less,  the  spirít  in  which  the  Hev. 
W.  Arfckur  treated  this  subject  was  to  be  found.  Mr.  Arthur  said  we  were  very 
ftir  yet  from  realising  the  ideal  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even  the  professed  Church 
was  limited  hy  a  line  outside  of  which  there  was  more  than  half  the  world.  The 
varíous  Ëvangelieal  Churches  should  seek  to  tell  upon  this  darkened  half  of  the 
world,  and  not  to  make  proselytes  one  from  another.  The  great  object  of  all  should 
be  to  arouse  the  Churches  to  a  higher  spirituality.  In  regard  to  union  and  catho- 
licity,  Mr.  Arthur  thought  that  our  leading  idea  should  be  unity  in  the  object  of 
worship,  the  meajui  of  salvation,  and  the  standard  of  faith.  In  these  respects  the 
union  among  Protestants  was  much  more  genuine  and  visible  than  any  union  amongst 
Bomanista.  I^  lor  example,  any  calamity  befell  the  former,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world,  they  were  one  in  their  recourse  to  the  one  Lord  and  in  the  one  way  of  faith  ; 
but  the  Romanists  ín  similar  circumstances  appealed  to  mediators  almost  countless  in 
number,  and  their  standard  of  faith  had  been  so  altered  that  one  could  scarcely  tell 
what  it  waa. 

To  Mr.  Murray,  the  meeting  of  so  many  Christians  together  duríng  the  Week  of 
Prayer  was  no  fíiint  acknowledgement  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  he 
called  upon  all  present,  when  they  made  confession  of  sin,  to  confess  every  sin  against 
that  unity ;  the  want  of  love,  the  want  of  gentleness  towards  each  otlier,  the  lack  of 
that  spirít  which  "  esteems  other  better  than  himself."  Mr.  Noel  also  had  a  few 
words  to  say  upon  the  same  theme.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  Christians  bite  and  devour  one 
another,  they  may  expect  to  be  consumed  one  of  another,  but  not  to  convert  those 
avound  them.  I  hear  it  said  that  our  fraternisation  on  platforms  is  superficial,  that 
there  is  a  want  of  real,  hearty  s}^pathy  amongst  us.  I  hope  this  is  not  tme,  but  if 
it  ÍB,  that  skin-deep  concord  won't  effect  the  object."  Mr.  Martin's  reference  to  the 
subject  was  comprised  in  the  bríef  expression :  "  I  rejoice  to  come  into  contact  with 
Ohristiana  of  other  denominations,  for  I  fi nd  they  expand  my  contracted  ideas  and 
contract  some  of  my  exaggerated  notions.'' 

The  importance  of  personal  religion  was  eamestly  insisted  upon  by  the  several 
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speakers.  Mr.  Morraj  paid : .  "  Prajer  has  been  frequently  compared  to  JacoVs 
Udder.  Now,  in  order  to  place  a  ladder  properly,  two  tbings  are  necessary — a  sure 
footing  below,  and  a  safe  resting-place  abore.  Confession  of  sin  enables  us  to  find 
the  Bore  footing  ;  it  leads  us  down  into  tbe  depths  of  our  own  wretchedness,  and 
there  we  fínd  the  promise.  In  confession  we  find  the  curse,  but  we  fínd  also  the 
cross  of  Jesus  deeper  than  the  curse.  Let  us  then  go  down  into  the  depths  of  con- 
fession,  flinging  awaj  all  self-righteousness,  and  there  we  shall  fínd  sure  footiug,  even 
the  cross  of  Jesus  who  bore  the  curse  for  us.  If  we  do  not  go  down  in  heartj  con- 
fesioa  befnre  God,  our  power  of  prayer  will  be  broken ;  and  let  us  remember  that 
sín  QDconfessed  remains,  while  sin  confessed  is  pardoned  and  blotted  out." 

"  What,"  said  Mr.  Noel,  "  have  you  and  I  to  do  1     To  go  and  be  Ohristians. 

If  we  see  faults  in  each  other,  to  pray  and  strive  against  them,  to  cry  eamestly  to 

6od  for  help,  and  so  to  be  good  soldiers  of  Chnst,  till,  when  we  come  to  the  margin, 

we  may  be  able,  like  Stephen,  to  look  right  into  heaven,  and  to  say  with  Paul,  *  I 

ha?e  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  fínished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth 

there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge 

ahall  give  me  in  that  day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing.'  ** 

Mr.  Martin  said  :  "  I  never  object  to  being  stopped  by  a  brother  in  order  to  ask, 

whither  am  I  goingl     He  that  hateth  reproof  is  brutish.     A  man's  nature  is  not 

eotírely  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  resiwts  reproof.     The  question 

'  Whitber  am  I  going  V  is  one  which  we  have  need  to  ask  ourselves  in  these  days  of 

dumges,  for  I  think  we  are  only  safe  so  long  as  we  look  to  the  Saviour  to  up- 

hdá  us,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to  show  us  whither  we  are  going  and  to  direct 

«  in  the  way  we  should  go."     Again  he  said :  "  The  friend  who  led  us  in  prayer 

[Guion  Auriol]  touched  á  point  to  which  my  heart  eamestly  responded.     I  hope 

I  said  '  Amen '  to  all  that  was  asked,  but  above  all  I  said  it  to  thc  request  that 

oor  fellow-countrymen  in  India  might  be  able  to  live  the  Christianity  they  profess — to 

Hre  it  out.     This  is  what  we  want,  and  a  great  deal  is  said  of  this  in  the  New 

TeBtament.     You  will  remember  that  godly  wives  are  to  win  their  husbands  without 

the  word  by  their  oonversation ;  and  in  the  Ëpistle  to  the  Philippians,  Christians  aro 

oommanded  to  shine  as  lights,  '  holding  forth '  the  word  of  life.     God  forbid  that  I 

úmlá  underrate  the  teaching  of  justifícation  by  faith,  but  we  must  have  Christian 

lÍTÍng  alflo ;  what  we  teach  must  be  enforced  by  the  life.     A  man  saved  by  faith  in 

^  Gospel  is  perhaps  the  sti^ongest  commendation  of  the  Gospel  that  even  Heaven 

itNÍf  can  give."     Mr.  Arthur  regarded  the  holiness  of  saints  as  tbe  great  counter- 

Mrtire  to  the  evil  around  them,  and  referred  to  the  revival  which  bad  lately  taken 

plaoe  in  South  Africa  as  the  best  refutation  of  the  attack  on  the  Bible  which  had 

come  &om  that  land. 

Tbe  importance  of  evangelistic  and  missionary  work  was  not  overlooked,  Mr. 
Arthnr  taking  an  enoouraging  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Cburch.  Its  growth  had 
been  marvellous,  when  it  was  considered  that  it  was  only  eighteen  lifetimes  ago  when 
tí»ere  was  no  Church  !  "  There  have  always  been  people  one  hundred  years  of  age ; 
M  that  it  ÍB  only  these  eighteen  lifetimes  ago  since  Christ  had  no  Church."  How 
great,  then,  had  been  its  growth  !  And  it  wsm  still  growing,  and  would  grow  until 
Hi8  name  waa  above  every  name,  and  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every  tongue  con- 
ÍM^  One  part  of  Dr,  Ëdmonds'  address  referred  in  very  solemn  terms  to  man's  co- 
opmtíon  with  God  in  the  moral  conquest  of  the  world.  He  said  it  was  very  re- 
i&tfkable  that  the  millennial  reign,  in  whatever  form,  was  distinctly  associated  with 
the  binding  and  remanding  to  the  abyss  of  the  "  god  of  this  world,*'  the  great  foe  of 
I  God  and  man.  Was  it  not  dutiful  fur  believers,  though  with  trembling  hearts,  it 
*ú^c  be^  to  praj  for  the  scatteríng  of  human  focs  tlurough  which  Satan  worked  ?     It 

B.1 
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was  true  that  the  blessed  Gospel  was  "  goodwill  to  man,"  and  tlie  Gospel  message 
was  to  be  carried  to  the  chief  of  those  who  opposed  themselves  to  God*s  will ;  but  if 
the  alternative  arose  that  God's  cause  must  be  hindered  and  stopped,  or  these  re- 
moved,  dared  believers  be  more  tender  of  the  happiness  of  wicked  men  than  they 
were  of  the  honour  of  their  Lord  ?  No ;  placing  themselves  by  God's  side,  they  should 
strive  to  look  at  tlie  malter  in  its  relation  to  Him ;  though  with  a  trembling  heart 
and  a  pleading  look  on  the  rebellious,  they  should  cry  as  they  maiched  onward, 
*•  Let  God  arLse,  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  ! "  Feeling  himself  identified  with 
Christ,  the  believer  should  come  more  and  more  to  regard  Christ's  enemies  as  his  own 
enemies.  It  was  graspiug  this  thought  that  made  prophets  of  old  and  men  in  more 
recent  times  pray  even  for  the  destruction  of  the  foes  of  Christ's  cause.  They  did 
not  utter  their  wish  in  human  passion,  or  to  wreak  their  own  pei'sonal  vengeance  on 
tlieir  adversaries.  They  had  risen  to  a  height  from  which  they  saw  the  glory  of  God 
against  the  opposition  of  man,  and  so  they  prayed,  "  Let  God  arise,  let  his  enemie^ 
be  scattered ; "  and  thus  might  men  now,  in  proportion  as  they  could  rise  into  a  lofty 
attitude  of  self-denial  and  absorjition  in  the  thought  of  Chríst's  gloi-y. 

Mr.  Noel  summoned  all  Christians  to  redoubled  earnestness  in  prayer  and  ac- 
tivity,  if  they  would  eicpect  God  to  give  a  blessing  to  evangelistic  and  missionary  eflfort. 
"  If,  instead  of  being  conformed  to  the  world,  we  were  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
our  mind,  I  could  expect  ablessing.  If  we  adhered  to  the  Bible  as  God's  only  tnith, 
and  were  so  united  in  heart  to  the  Saviour,  and  through  him  to  his  people,  as  to 
say  of  all  secondary  things  that  they  are  secondary,  and  that  they  shall  not  se- 
parate  us  from  those  to  whom  Jesus  is  dear ;  if,  instead  of  being  slothful  and  in- 
different,  we  were  going  to  old  and  young,  rích  and  poor,  slaves  and  freemen,  prrach- 
ing  the  Gospel,  saying  to  them,  *  Come  with  us,'  grasping  them  tight,  and  never  let- 
ting  them  go,  we  might  expect  God  to  bless  us.  Are  the  Churches  in  that  state  ? 
Are  they  fitted  for  the  work?  Some  people  say  the  Chui'ches  are  very  oold, 
and  I  see  those  who  separate  themselves  from  the  Churches  because  they  are 
cold,  growing  very  narrow  and  exclusive.  But  there  are  some  who  do  love  Jesus. 
Suppose  we  have  only  ten  such  here  to-day,  and  suppose  that  ten  more  are  met  in 
Manchester,  and  ten  in  Liverpool,  and  a  few  more  in  other  places,  praying  and 
labouring,  God's  eye  is  upon  them.  Put  all  the  prayerless  prayers  out  of  sight,  all 
the  thankless  hymns,  put  aside  all  those  who  do  not  mean  to  live  as  they  pray,  and 
all  those  who  come  to  these  meetings  merely  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  there  would 
be  still  enough  left  in  the  world  of  those  to  whom  the  ear  of  the  Almighty  is  open, 
and  whose  prayers  do  bring  blessings." 

Mr.  Martin  entered  at  some  length  into  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  essential 
conditions  of  succesa  in  the  work  of  evangelisation.  He  asked  that  in  seeking  to 
redeem  men  God's  power  unto  salvation  should  be  used — nothing  more,  nothing  less, 
The  Gospel  needed  none  of  the  many  impotent  aud  foolish  things  which  men  wrapped 
round  it  and  then  called  it  gospel.  In  its  own  majestic  simplicity  it  stood  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Another  condition  of  success  appeared  to  be  that 
the  Gospel  should  be  preached  with  the  salvation  aim  and  the  redemptive  intent ; 
and  &  third  condition  was,  d(»ing  God's  work  in  the  spirit  of  eamest  prayer.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Martin  said  :  "  The  opportunities  of  service  which  God  has  placed  round  us 
are  often  much  neglected.  One  step  at  a  time  is  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Firat,  the  salvation  of  the  unbelieving  wife  or  husband,  the  children,  the  servants, 
the  workpeople,  the  neighboure,  the  friends,  the  fpUow-citizens,  the  fellow-country- 
men.  Not  this  exclusively,  but  thiei  first  and  chiefly,  because  nearest  to  us.  Then 
we  are  in  a  better  position  to  make  supplication  on  behalf  of  others,  and  to  send  the 
Ooepel  of  *God'8  grace  to  every  creature.     May  we  not  ask  for  the  full  accomplish- 
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meut  of  the  proniises  given  to  men  from  the  first  dark  day  in  Paradise  until  now  I 
'The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruLse  the  serpent's  head.'  May  we  not  ask  for  the 
fiilfilment  of  this  promise  ?  God  said  to  Abraham,  *  Tn  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
kÍDdreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  May  we  not  ask  that  the  nations  may  be  blessed 
in  the  Son  and  seed  of  Abraham  ]  '  In  every  place  incense  and  a  pure  offoring  shall 
be  offered  to  my  name.'  May  we  not  ask  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ?  I  have 
entirely  misread  my  Bible  if  we  may  not  ask  God  to  bless  the  spread  of  his  tinith 
among  the  nations." 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Conway,  whioh  foUowed  the  prayers  offered  for 
Christian  families,  for  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  treated,  among  other  things,  of 
the  importance  of  sanctified  matemal  influence,  apart  from  which  education  would 
be  vain.  He  did  not  suppose  that  tliere  were  greater  dangera  to  be  encoun- 
tered  by  youth  now  than  there  had  been  in  former  days,  although  young  men 
perhaps  were  more  especially  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  subtle  scefiticism  than  in 
pftBt  years.  Young  women  also  had  their  Fpecial  temptations  in  the  fashions  and  ac- 
complishments  of  the  day.  It  would  be  far  better  for  niothers  to  have  daughtera 
like  Rebekah,  who  could  be  useful,  than  daughtei*s  like  Salome,  to  dance  and  please 
the  king. 

The  raeetings  held  in  the  City  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  first  meeting  was 
•0  crowded  that  it  was  necessary  to  engage  another  room,  which  was  soon  quite  filled> 
the  audience  in  both,  it  is  said,  being  composed  of  lcading  mcrchants,  bankers,  and 
other  influential  citizens.  At  one  of  these  meetings  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  delivered 
êik  eamest  address  upon  the  support  which  prayer  miniijtered  to  the  spiritual  life. 

Looking  back  upon  the  Week  of  Prayer,  observed  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  did  bear  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Chnst.  It  was  good  to  know  that  while  eamest  prayers  were  ascending  from 
FreemAsons'  Hall,  all  over  £ngland  and  tliroughout  the  world  there  were  bands  of 
(^eaders  with  God,  pouring  out  their  heai  ts  before  Him,  and  intent  upon  obtaining 
the  same  blessings.  It  is  good  now  to  feel  confident,  that  although  the  Week  of 
?rayer  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  prayers  presented  have  reached  His  ear  who  is  the 
ame  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

THE    SESSION    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

The  op^ing  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  most  important  event  in  our  political 
jear,  must  always  excite  the  interest  of  thinking  minds,  and  there  are  circumstances 
▼hich  impart  peculiar  interest,  for  those  who  view  public  affairs  in  their  most 
nomentous,  that  is,  in  their  religious,  aspect,  to  the  session  of  1867. 

It  is  probable  that  some  important  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  social 
leform.  The  preparation  has  long  been  going  on,  and  the  time  seems  uow  to  have 
come  when  tangible  results  in  the  way  of  legislation  may  be  looked  fov.  The  number 
of  men  in  the  present  Parliament  who  have  made  social  questions  a  special  study  is 
liige,  and  there  is  probably  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  men  who  aro 
ppofeasedly  religious.  Even  amid  the  excitement  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Beform,  it  is  being  felt .  by  a  steadily  augmenting  cIéliís  that  the  pressing  demands 
of  tiie  poorer  ordera  of  our  enormously  increased  population,  in  respect  particularly 
of  snitable  dwellings  and  elementary  education,  must  be  carefully,  comprehensively, 
oondasiyely  considered. 

England  is  no  longer  a  young  country.  Her  children,  who  have  ti*ebled 
in  namber  since  the  commencement  of  the  centuiy,  ji)stle  and  crowd  one  upon 
notber  in  this  Httle  Lsland.  It  is,  indeed,  cause  for  satisfaction  and  gratitude 
thtt  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  prosj>erity  of  the  people  of 
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Great  Britain  has  increased  in  an  eqoal  ratio  with  their  numbers.  Twenty  millions 
of  Ënglishmen  are  on  the  whole  better  provided  for  at  this  day  than  six  millions 
were  provided  for  seventy  years  ago.  The  development  of  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing  wealth,  tbe  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  agriculture,  the  en- 
lightened  legislation  which  has  relieved  industry  and  tbrown  open  our  ports  to  the 
com-growers  and  meat-producers  of  all  nations,  have  contríbuted  to  keep  prospeiity 
in  pace  with,  nay,  in  advance  of,  population,  and  Queen  Victoida  now  reigns  over 
wbat  is  cquivalent  to  three  Englands  such  as  the  one  ruled  over  by  George  III. — 
three  Englands  happier,  healthier,  more  loyal,  more  civilised,  tban  that  which  came  so 
gloriously  out  of  the  great  French  war.  This  is  a  fact  on  which  it  \s  impossible  to 
dwell  with  too  strong  a  feeling  of  confídence  in  the  Divine  bounty,  with  too  much 
hope  or  cheei'fíilness  ín  relation  to  the  future  of  our  country.  But  faith  in  Providence 
and  legitimate  trust  in  ourselves  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  presumption,  and  it  is 
assuredly  possible  for  us  to  presume  unwarrantably  upon  the  future  of  England.  It 
must  be  recoUected  that  those  able  men  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  apprehended 
the  approach  of  social  convulsions  which  might  shake  the  edifíce  of  Brítish  peace  and 
prosperíty  to  its  base,  were  quite  sensible  that,  by  the  adoption  of  just  legislative 
measures  such  as  bave  recently  characterised  our  Parliamentary  progress,  a  períod  of 
respite  might  be  obtained,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  the  nation  of  deliberat^ly 
considering  its  position,  and  setting  its  house  in  order  against  that  time  when 
the  additional  supplies  of  food,  stimulating  population,  would  once  more  have 
brought  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  filled  to  a  level  with  the  available  stock  of 
provisibns,  and  placed  the  mass  of  the  people  under  perpetual  menace  from 
famine.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  probably  also  of  Dr.  Amold. 
Happily  we  have  not  yet  arríved  at  the  condition  they  foresaw.  This,  how- 
ever,  proves  only  that  the  time  apprehended  has  not  yet  come,  not  that  its 
arríval  is  impossible.  And  one  most  important  consideration  has  to  be  taken 
along  with  us,  namely,  that,  if  the  working  classes,  after  the  extraordinary,  in  many 
cases  the  luxuríous,  prosperíty  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed,  were 
again  to  ezperíence  the  extremity  of  want,  tlieir  consciousness  of  sufferíng  would  be 
proportionately  keen.  It  is  known  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  the  population  in  the  manufacturing  distrícts  that  their  mode  of  living  has 
answered  to  the  idea,  not  of  substantial  plenty,  but  of  pampered  delicacy.  The  finest 
flour  that  money  coiild  buy,  the  fínest  meat  that  came  to  market,  have  constitated 
the  fare  of  tens  of  thonsands  of  our  working  men.  It  may  occur  to  some  that  tlie 
noble  endurance  exhibited  by  the  Lancashire  operatives  during  the  cotton  famine 
proves  the  fallacy  of  these  observations.  But  those  who  know  the  actual  state  of  the 
case  will  recognise  that  this  is  a  nústake.  Gentlemen  who  visited  Lancashire  with 
a  view  to  relieving  the  distress  were  frequently  called  upon  to  contemplate  as  special 
objects  of  compa^sion  families  reduced  to  a  weekly  income  which  would  have  seemed 
amply  sufficient  in  the  best  of  times  to  a  Dorsetshire  or  Berkshire  farm  labourer. 
On  this  point,  however,  important  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  is  needless  to  insist.  All 
that  our  argument  requires  is  the  admission  that  the  astonishing  materíal  prosperítj 
which  has  visited  Great  Brítain  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  not  made  it  less  the 
duty  of  our  statesmen  and  our  leaders  of  opinion  to  give  eamest  consideration  to  our 
socia]  dangers  and  abuses.  We  are  perpetually  meeting  with  illustrations  of  the  íkct 
that  our  high-pressure  civilisation  involves  períls  peculiar  to  itself.  We  rush  along  the 
8ur&ce  of  the  ground  at  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  we  have  brought  our  syatem  of 
railway  signals  to  a  marvellous  degree  of  perfection.  Yet  at  intervals  we  hear  of  two 
irains,  each  at  speed,  each  bearíng  its  burden  of  multitudinous  human  life,  meeting  full 
tilt  in  a  cutting.    Then  is  the  scene  incalculably  more  terríble  than  was  the  caae  with 
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iccidents  in  that  old  time  before  man  had  completed  his  subjection  of  iron  and  fíre. 
Limb  is  rent  from  Umb ;  mangled  bodies  lie  around  ;  carriage  mounts  over  carriage 
in  the  terrifíc  violence  of  the  concussion ;  and  fíre  escaping  from  the  sbattered  steam- 
engine  wraps  the  yast  pile  in  flames.  Or  the  theatre  of  catastrophe  is  a  coal-mine. 
For  twenty  years  we  have  pushed  our  galleries  through  thc  cavemed  rock  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  We  have  our  safetj-lamps,  our  elaborate  regulations,  and  the 
experience  of  security  has  luUed  alarm.  Suddenly,  when  hundreds  are  in  the  pit,  the 
hUstis  heard,  and  all  these  hundredsare  dead  men.  Thus  do  the  rude  primeval  forces, 
which  man  ha»  tamed  into  the  ministers  of  his  interest  and  pleasure,  assert  occasionally 
their  native  might,  cast  from  them  the  chains  in  which  he  has  bound  them,  and  seem 
to  revenge  themselves  for  the  subjection  under  which  they  have  been  braught.  So 
it  may  prove,  one  day,  with  the  destructive  and  revolutionary  passions  which  shimber 
ÍD  the  human  breast — passions  wiiich  are  now  lying  still  beneath  the  spell  of  mate- 
rial  prosperity,  but  which  retain  their  chai*acterÍ8tics  unchanged,  and  may  awaken 
once  more  to  involve  civilisation  ic  ruin  like  that  which  overtook  the  old  order  of 
things  in  the  French  Revolution.  All  civilised  nations  constitute  now  so  strictly 
one  commonwealth,  that  the  calamities  of  individual  nations  are  shared  and  alle- 
viated  by  their  neighbours ;  but  should  such  a  thing  as  a  universal  or  nearly  uni- 
versal  famine  occur,  the  result  would  be  appalling. 

On  the  whole,  thore  never  was  an  age  of  the  world  when  it  was  of  more  vital 
conseqaence,  fírst,  that  the  upper  classes  should  do  justice  to  the  lower ;  second,  that 
the  lower  should  be  intelligent  enough  to  perceive  that  the  upper  have  done  for  them 
all  they  can  be  reasonably  required  to  do.  The  difficulties  and  perils  of  a  mature 
cÍTÍlisation  can  be  encountered  with  safety  only  when  the  social  atmosphere  is 
cleared  and  sweetened  by  a  mutual  understanding  between  classes,  and  a  distinct 
coDviction  is  entertained  by  govemments  and  representative  assemblies  that  ter- 
rítorial  aggrandisement  and  military  renown  are  matters  of  altogether  secondary 
moment  for  States  compared  with  that  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  subject. 

The  most  prominent  of  those  social  questions  which  are  likely  to  employ  the 
attention  of  Parliament  in  the  ensaing  session  is  that  of  providing  suitable  dwell- 
ingB  for  the  labounng  class.  It  has  long  been  too  well  known  to  require  any  further 
demonstration  that  the  huddling  together  of  whole  families  in  single  rooms  in  the 
metropolis  and  our  other  large  cities  is  productive  of  frightful  evils,  moral  and 
plijsical.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  defíciency,  and  the 
startling  fact  that  50,000  artisans  have  been  unhoused  by  the  clearances  for  the 
Metropolitan  Eailway  has  forced  the  matter,  in  London  at  least,  upon  the  attention 
of  philanthropic  and  public-spirited  individuals.  It  is  calculated  that  about  one- 
fiíth  of  the  dispossessed  families  have  been  provided  with  commodious  and  healthful 
dwellings,  either  througk  the  benefícence  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
orthe  efforts  of  Alderman  Waterlow  and  those  enlightened  and  energetic  gentlemen 
^bo  act  with  him.  The  proportion  must  be  deemed  large.  That  house  accommo- 
dation  should  have  been  provided  for  10,000  persons — a  population  sufficient  for  ten 
l»rge  villages — within  a  very  limited  period,  is  a  highly  encouraging  fect.  But  the 
ï«maining  40,000  were  left  to  throng  into  the  already  over-crowded  tenenients  which 
^He  poor  of  London  inhabit,  and  the  consequences  have  in  many  cases  been  too 
dreadfol  to  describe.  The  poor  have  been  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
smgle  rooms,  in  which,  amid  pestilence,  fever,  and  all  manner  of  uncleanness,  whole 
tolies  and  both  sexes  have  tried  to  exist.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  town 
«Te  m&tters  quite  so  bad  as  in  London,  but  they  are  known  to  be  in  several  towns, 
Olasgow  and  Edinburgh,  for  example,  exceedingly  bad;  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  the  evil  is  one  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  national  scale. 
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It  has  become  aJmost  an  instinct  with  our  people,  and  qnite  an  axiom  with  ou 
statesmen,  to  trust  to  private  enterprise  to  do  for  us  all  that  we  nationally  requin 
To  supply-and-demand  we  confide  without  scruple  the  task  of  meeting  every  want  c 
the  population,  and  we  conclude  that  every  want  not  met  bj  supply-and-demand  í 
not  real  but  fictitious.  It  m  remarkable,  however,  that,  while  we  trust  lightl 
to  the  action  of  supply-and-demand  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  do  th 
tasks  recommended  by  philanthropists,  we  have  and  we  act  upon  the  clear  perceptio: 
that  enterprises  of  national  importance,  calculated  to  promote  the  convenience  and  th 
profit  of  the  public,  must  be  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  permitted  t 
override  the  wishes  of  individuals.  We  do  not  tnist  to  supply-and-demand  to  ooi 
struct  railways.  We  compel  private  individuals  to  deal  with  railway  companies  o: 
certain  terms.  We  give  powers  to  railway  companies  to  turn  50,000  people  out  c 
their  dwellings.  Once  they  are  dispossessed,  the  nation  stays  its  hand,  and  tranquill 
commits  to  individual  efibrt  the  duty  of  finding  them  habitations.  It  stands,  w 
think,  to  reason  that  if  the  nation  can  give  power  to  expel,  it  ought  to  give  powc 
to  re-instate.  That  ib  to  say,  we  hold  that,  if  a  feasible,  comprehensive,  thoroughlj 
considered  scheme  for  providing  the  working  classes  with  habitations  were  submitte* 
to  Parliament,  powera  should  be  granted  to  the  company  devising  it  to  take  poi 
session,  under  the  usual  rules  of  compensation,  of  the  property  requisite  for  carryin 
it  out.  The  case  appeara  to  us  to  be  precisely  one  for  the  combination  of  private  an> 
national  enterprisc.  The  public  would  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  execution  c 
such  a  scheme  by  a  Govemment  department,  and  the  cry  of  bureaucracy  would  b 
raised  against  it  with  fatal  effect.  But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  abundantly  clea 
that  private  enterprise,  independent  of  State  authority,  can  deal  with  this  immena 
subject  only  in  a  fragmentary  and  inadequate  manner.  No  railway  would  pay  if  i 
had  been  constnicted  and  started  without  the  extraordinary  powers  bestowed  by  a: 
Act  of  Parliameut.  However  great,  however  manifest,  might  have  been  the  advai 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  line  by  the  public,  the  selfishness  of  individuals  woul 
have  necessitated  the  paying  of  sums  so  enormous  by  the  company  in  question  tha 
no  amount  of  capital  would  have  sufficed.  In  like  manner,  the  scale  on  which  i 
would  be  necessary  for  a  company  grappling  effectually  with  this  national  want  an* 
likelj  to  pay,  to  interfere  with  property  must  be  so  great  that  it  would  put  the  prc 
jectors  at  the  mercy  of  individual  selfishness,  and  bring  the  undertaking  to  a  stand 
fitilL  Parliamentary  authority,  tliercfore,  we  deem  indispensable.  But  private  entei 
prise  would,  as  in  the  case  of  milways,  fumish  the  organisation  and  provide  th 
funds.  Tbe  Legislatiire  could  expedite  the  formation  of  such  a  company,  and  assia 
its  operations,  by  subjecting  the  entire  matter  to  a  careful  scrutiny,  and  eliciting  th 
advantages  of  the  various  plans  which  have  beeu  proposed. 

These  are  príncipally  four.  We  mention,  in  the  first  place,  that  of  Mr.  Torreiw 
embodicd  in  a  bill  which  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  forward  during  the  session,  an 
strongly  supported  by  the  deputation  which  waited,  a  few  weeks  ago,  upon  Lor 
Derby,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  question  of  supplying  house  accommodation  t 
the  poor  under  his  consideration.  Mr.  Torrens  would  make  it  incumbent  upon  locn 
authorities  to  look  to  the  provision  of  suitable  dwellings,  giving  them  at  the  sam 
time  powers  to  borrow  money  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose,  and  securing  th 
Treasury  from  loss  by  giving  it  in  tum  a  claim  upon  the  local  rates  to  make  u 
deficiencies.  There  might  be  instances  in  which  this  plan  would  work  admirably,  bu 
we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  safe  or  practicable  to  commit  the  enterprise  in  all  case 
to  the  local  authorities.  The  second  plan  which  has  becn  suggested  is  that  of  pui 
chasing  bmldings  now  occupied  by  the  poor,  but  unsuitable  for  human  habitatioi: 
putting  them  in  repair,  adapting  them  to  their  purpose,  and  re-letting  them.  We  hav 
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Lord  Shaftesbury's  autbority  to  the  effect  tbat  this  scbenie  bas  worked  well  when 
applied  on  a  small  scale,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  tbe  conif>any  to  whicb 
▼e  have  alluded  ougbt  to  bave  powers  confided  to  it  of  tbus  dealing  witb  proj^erty. 
In  special  cases  it  raay  be  tbe  ónly  plan  tbat  can  be  adopted,  but  it  is  obvious  tbat  it 
vould  be  inadequate  to  meet  tbe  wb(»le  difficulty.    The  third  scheme  is  that  of  blocks 
of  bailding,  erected  in  whatever  available  spot  can  be  found  in  or  near  tbe  localities 
wiiepe  they  sre  required.     Tbis  is  tbe  plan  upon  whicb  Alderman  Waterlow  bas 
proceeded,  as  well  as,  to  some  extent  at  least,  tbe  trustees  of  tbe  Peabody  bequests. 
It  has  been  strongly  and  plausibly  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  air  in  such 
boildinga  cannot  be  kept  pure,  and  tbat  the  ei*ection  of  tbem,  therefore,  would  be 
but  tbe  subBtitution  of  one  evil  for  anotber.     A  visit  to  one  of  the  blocks  of  biiilding 
e«cted  in  London  by  Alderman  Waterlow  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  has 
oonvinced  us  tbat  tbere  is  not   necessarily  any  force  in  this  objection.     Alderman 
^Vatcrlow's  tenants  bave  abundance  botb  of  room   and  of  fresb  air.     But  tbe  plan 
npon  wbicb  we  look  witb  most  favour  is  tbat  of  village  settlements,  at  sbort  distances 
m  tbe  towns  at  wbicb  tbe  workmen  are  employed,  witb  workmen's  trains  to  take 
m  to  and  from  tbe  scene  of  tbeir  labour.     This  plan  has  already  been  tried,  in  all 
essential  parts,  in  Yorksbire.    Saltaire,  the  village  settlement  in  wbich  the  employea 
t  Mr.  Titus  Salt  reside,  presents  tbe  very  ideal  of  a  place  of  babitation  for  the 
^orking  classes.     In  and  around  sucb  villages  markets  spring  up  for  tbe  siipply  of  all 
ecessaries  of  life  to  tbe  viUagers. 

It  would,  we  tbink,  be  a  mistake  to  exclude  from  consideration  any  of  tbese 

'lans    in   constructing  a   comprebensive  project   in   connexion  witb  tbis   subject 

ints  may  be  derived  from  all  of  tbem ;  eacb  of  tbem  may  be  adopted  on  occasion  ; 

tbe  main  featore  of  tbe  scheme  ougbt  to  be  village  settlements.      To  tbis  all  tbe 

then  might  be  profítably  subordinate. 

We  sball  not  enlarge  upon  other  questions  of  social  reform  likely  to  come  before 
'arliament  iu  tbe  ensuing  session.     As  Lord  Sbafltesbury  pointed  out  in  bis  address 
the  Social  Science  Association,  the  condition  of  the  children  employed  in  brick- 
elds  pequires  to  be  tborougbly  investigated ;  and  we  may  add  tbat  tbe  time  bas 
«rarely  arrived  when  certain   inhumanities  attendant   upon   our    Poor-law  system, 
"X^^c^ilftï^ly  tbat  of  separating  aged  couples,  ougbt  to  be  reraoved. 

The  Protestant  public  not  only  of  Qreat  Britain,  bnt  of  Europe — witness  tbe 

^etter  of  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigné  on  tbe  condition  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England — has  been 

«tartled  and  perplexed  by  tbe  discovery  tbat  Popery  bas  extended  its  influence  and 

^here  within  our  National  Establisbment  in  an  unparalleled  degree.     Parliament 

^*iiig  unquestionably  tbat   power  which  is  in  the   last   resort  responsible  for  tbe 

<ioctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual  of  tbe  Churcb  of  England,  it  is  not  unnatural  tbat 

^pectations  sbould  be  entertained  in  some  quarters  tbat  the  flstates  of  the  Realm  will, 

ii  ihe  ensuing  session,  take  up  tbe  question  of  Kitualism  and  deal  witb  it  effectually, 

^e  believe  that  the  people  and  Parliament  of  England  are  at  heart  Protestant, 

^fid  a  debate  on  Bitualism,  if  it  bad  no  other  effect,  migbt  at  lea^t  tend  to  reassure 

those  who  tremble  fbr  our  Protestantism.       But  the  raacbinery  of  Parliament  is 

^r  too  complicated  and  far  too  rude  to  deal   witb   so   subtle   a  problem   as   the 

^xposure  and  expulsion  of  tbat  Popery  wbich  lurks  in  tbe  Cburch  of  England,  and 

of  which  Ritualism  is  partly  the  symbol,  partly  tbe  mask.      Tbis  only  we  can  say, 

that  the  Protestants  of  tbis  country,  in  the  Churcb  and  beyond  its  pale,  must  take 

'ip  a  more  determined   attitude  tban  beretofore.     Tbe  Papists  of  the  Cburcb  are 

*^lute.   They  believe  in  tbeir  error  wbolly,  and  will  run  all  rLsks  for  its  sake.    The 

*ix»te9tant  dergy  and  laity  must  imitate  them  in  tborougbness,  and  declare  tliat 

«ne  Churcb  cannot  barbour  Popery  and  Protestantism,  but  must  be  eitber  Popish 

^  rrotestant. 
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TYNDALE'S    TESTAMENT. 

Of  all  our  princes  the  one  around  whose  name  the  most  romantic  interest  has 
gathered  is  King  Alfred.  With  a  valour  and  a  career  of  adventure  which 
place  him  alongside  of  Bruce  and  Tell;  with  a  love  of  leaming  and  a  legiv 
lative  sagacitj  which  recall  the  great  lawgiver  of  Greece  and  the  all-aocompliahed 
King  of  Israel ;  his  was  the  pietj  which  makes  us  think  of  David  and  Josiah,  and 
which,  amongst  his  own  afber-oomers,  anticipated  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Edward 
YI.  When  death  overtook  him  he  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Psalms  for 
the  use  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  subjects,  and  so  at  the  head  of  the  long  and  honourable 
list  of  Bible  translators  in  Britain  we  raay  place  Alfred  the  Great.  He  knew  what 
was  good  for  his  people.  There  was  piety  in  the  effoi*t,  as  well  as  patriotism.  He  is 
said  to  have  fought  fiffcy  battles.  The  University  of  Oxford  claims  him  as  ita 
founder,  and  trial  by  jury  is  always  by  fond  affection  interwoven  with  his  name. 
But  it  2s  not  the  least  of  his  distinctions  that  he  tried  to  render  into  the  vemacnlar 
and  introduce  into  the  horaes  of  old  England  the  Oracles  of  God.* 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  pen  and  sceptre  dropped  from 
Alfred's  hand,  and  a  sorrowing  nation  laid  him  in  his  grave  at  Winchester.f  And 
soon  there  were  new  comers  in  the  land,  and  by  a  gradual  interfusion  its  speech  was 
changed — the  short  sturdy  words  of  the  old  Teuton  dialect  beiug  mingled  with 
sonorous  French  and  flexible  Latin,  till,  half-way  between  Alfred  and  ourselves,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  was  in  a  tongue  very  like  the  modern  English  that 
Chaucer  told  his  tales  and  Mandeville  his  travels.  And  then  it  was,  when  the 
modÍRval  midnight  was  beginning  to  be  relieved  by  a  few  streaks  from  the  coming 
day-spring,  that  the  thought  was  put  into  the  heart  of  a  clergyman  in  Leicestershire, 
and  working  with  amazing  energy,  he  translated  into  that  early  English  the  whole  of 
eithc*'  Testament. 

Wiékliffe's  gift  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  the  number  of  copies  still  existing 
shows  how  eagerly  it  was  sought  out  and  copied,  and  for  a  century  and  a-half  it  is 
pleasant  to  thiuk  that  in  many  a  grange  and  manor  the  true  light  was  shining  unsur- 
mLsed  by  the  darkness.  Still  the  boon  was  imperfect.  Wickliffe  knew  neither 
Hebrew  nor  Greek.  His  version  was  made  from  that  Latin  translation  called  the 
Yulgate;  and,  of  course,  fell  far  short  of  the  original.  And  it  was  expensive.  At 
four  marks  and  forty  pence,  it  coKt  a  yeoman  or  tradesman  half-a-year's  income  to 
procure  the  New  Testament  alone ;  and  they  were  only  barons  and  merchant  prinoet» 
who  could  command  the  Bible  complete. 

At  last,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  God  raised  up  the  man  whom  He  had 
chosen.  William  Tyndale  knew  both  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  was  inspired  by  an 
eager  desire  to  give  his  countrymen  the  Word  cf  Grod  in  their  own  tongue,  in  a  port- 
able  form,  at  a  moderate  price.  From  the  Court  and  the  clergy  he  could  hope  for  no 
countenance ;  and  as  the  Bible  in  £Inglish  was  an  innovation,  and  as  the  only  inno- 
vator  tolerated  in  England  was  Henry  himself,  it  seemed  the  safer  plan  to  do  the  work 
abroad.  Supplied  with  funds  by  Alderman  Monmouth,  he  went  to  Saxony;  and, 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Martin  Luther,  he  retumed  to  Antwerp,  and 
there  took  up  his  abode  in  a  settlement  of  English  merchants  who  had  extensively 
adopted  Luther's  opinions.  Here  let  us  note  how  much  British  Christianity  has  been 
indebted  to  Biítish  commcrce.  The  clergy  were  conservative,  and  clung  to  the  old 
superstitions.  The  nobles  were  courtiers,  and  in  faith  and  other  fashions  they  usually 
went  with  the  King.     But  men  of  business  were  bolder.     The  well-filled  purse  gives 

*  Siill  earlier  there  were  portions  of  Soriptore  rendered  into  Anglo-Saxon  :  the  Pialter,  by 
Aldbehn,  fiiihop  of  Sherbome ;  and  the  Qotpels,  by  the  Yenerable  ËNÍe. 
•t  Alfrad  died  October  28,  901. 
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a  KQse  of  independenoe ;  and  with  new  inventions,  new  industríes,  new  emporíums, 
hailing  new  commodities,  looking  out  for  new  channels,  the  trader  is  coniititutionally 
an  innoYator.  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Tudor,  it  was  by  Brítish  merchants  that 
the  truislation  of  the  Bible  was  welcomed  and  promoted.  In  London  and  Antweq>, 
they  snpported  the  translator.  When  the  book  was  printed  their  ships  conveyed  it 
to  Engiand.  In  the  face  of  many  dangers  they  promoted  its  circulation  ;  and  not  a 
few  of  them  were  among  the  first  to  embrace  its  truths  and  adom  its  doctrine. 

Tyndale'n  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Cologne,  in  the  end  of  1525,  and 
reprinted  at  Worms  in  1526  ;  but  so  diligently  was  it  sought  out  by  the  príests,  and 
bonght  np  bj  TonHtall,  then  Bishop  of  London,  that  very  few  copies  escaped  the  fire. 
The  same  fate  awaited  both  translators  and  readers.  Hitherto  the  Papacy  had  held 
its  gooda  in  peace,  for  it  had  held  its  devotees  in  darkness.  But  when  in  their  own 
tongue  Ënglishmen  read  God's  Word,  and  found  in  it  no  Mass  and  no  worship  of 
Mary ;  when  they  leamed  that  the  only  Mediator  is  Jesus  Chríst,  and  that  the  only 
relígion  is  the  faith  which  foUows  Him,  the  confessional  was  forsaken,  excommunica- 
tion  lost  its  terrors,  and  by  a  peoplc  whom  God's  testimonies  made  wiser  than  their 
teachers  the  príests  were  deríded  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  No  wonder  that  they 
were  filled  with  madness.  At  that  time  the  temporal  power  of  the  Koman  Pontiff 
was  a  fríghtful  reality,  and  as  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  when  once  his  anger 
was  kindled,  he  was  able  to  set  in  motion  a  machinery  which  nothing  waa  sufficiently 
minute  to  escape,  which  nothlug  had  the  might  to  withstand. 

There  never  was  a  truer  patríotism  in  union  with  a  purer  piety  than  in  the  case 
of  William  Tyndale.  From  the  time  that  down  in  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset 
he  8aw  the  state  of  abject  superstition  in  which  the  people  were  held  by  a  knavish, 
sottÍBh  príesthood,  he  had  only  one  desire ;  and  in  order  that  his  fellow-oountrymen 
might  read  for  themselves  the  oracles  of  God  and  their  Saviour's  Latter  Will, 
he  became  a  voluntary  exile.  'Wanderíng  from  place  to  place,  but  by  his  open 
nnworldly  life  and  sweet  unafiected  sanctity  gaining  many  fríends,  at  every  resting- 
8pot  he  retumed  to  his  aacred  task  ;  and,  absorbed  in  the  mling  passion,  dedicated  to 
it  every  moment ;  even  foreigners  and  Romanists  were  disarmed  by  his  goodness,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  an  Englishman  to  betray  him  to  his  enemies.  This  man,  whose 
name  was  Philips,  had  ofben  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Pointz,  the  merchant  witli 
^hom  Tyndale  lodged,  and  under  the  guise  of  fríendship  he  had  sought  interview.s 
vith  Tjrndale  himself,  so  as  to  elicit  his  heretical  opinions.  Having  in  the  moming 
bonrowed  forty  shillings  from  the  exile,  Philips  repaired  to  the  authoríties  of 
Bmssels,  and  charged  his  unsuspecting  acquaintance  with  heresy.  '^  Officers,  under 
^  direction  of  this  second  Judas,  were  sent  to  apprehend  the  man  of  God.  They 
'^ere  placed  in  the  narrow  entry  of  the  house,  and  Philips,  brínging  out  his  victim, 
'gave  them  a  sign,'  pointing  with  his  finger  over  Tyndale's  head.*"  He  was 
>6iied — the  very  officers,  who  in  a  heretic  probably  expected  something  hideous  and 
^moniacal,  feeling  pity  for  his  gentle  helplessness — and  thrown  into  príson.  Pointz, 
^is  generous  host,  began  to  move  the  English  merchants  and  make  efforts  for  his 
t^lease ;  when  Philips  effectually  checkmated  him,  by  informing  against  him  as  a 
hcretic,  and  Pointjs  was  also  cast  into  prison.  There  was  now  no  earthly  help  for 
^e  martyr.  He  was  condemned  to  die,  and  after  uttering  his  last  prayer,  "  Lord, 
open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England,"  was  fírst  stranglod  and  then  thrown  into 
theflamee,  at  Yilvorde,  September,  1536. 

Nor  did  his  fellow-labourers  escape.  In  his  translation  he  had  the  help  of  two 
oompatríots,  John  Fríth  and  William  Roye.     On  these  also  the  Papacy  was  enabied 

•  «  £iiglish  Tnuialaton^*'  pre6xed  to  Bagster'i  <'  English  Hexapla,"  p.  41. 
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to  wreak  its  vengeance.  Frith  came  over  to  England,  and  three  jears  before  his 
fríend  perished  at  the  stake  in  Smithfíeld;  Roje  passed  on  to  Poii;ugal,  and  there 
got  into  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  and  by  the  same  painful  death  glorífíed  God. 

Nor  were  they  the  translators  only  whom  in  his  war  against  the  truth  the  Man 
of  Sin  destroyed.  To  search  the  Scríptures  was  a  críme  only  second  to  theirs  who 
opened  the  book  and  disclosed  its  treasures  to  the  world.  In  1532 — it  was  the  tinie 
of  the  Ëaster  holidays,  and  other  people  were  at  church,  or  making  merry,  and 
Thomas  Hardinge  went  out  into  the  woods  to  worship  God  in  solitude  and  quiet. 
Some  one  enpied  him,  and  came  running  to  the  officer  of  the  town.  ^'  He  had  seen 
Thomas  Hardinge  in  the  woods,  looking  on  a  book."  A  bad  sign  !  What  business 
had  he  to  be  looking  on  a  book,  when  he  should  be  listening  to  the  Mass  or  carousing 
with  the  príest  ?  So  they  burst  into  his  house  and  tore  up  the  floor,  and  there  found 
the  Testament  and  other  books  full  of  heretical  pravity  ;  and  in  order  to  purify  the 
land,  Hardinge  and  his  books  were  consumed  in  the  fiery  fumace. 

So  was  it  with  many  more,  and  in  his  severíties  to  his  Bible-reading  subjects  the 
bluff"  Han-y  was  too  faithfully  copied  by  his  cruel  daughter  Mary.  In  the  town  of 
Derby  lived  a  poor  girl,  blind  from  infancy.  She  had  leamed  to  knit,  and  saved 
money  sufficient  to  buy  a  Testament.  But  of  course  she  could  not  read  it.  Embossed 
Bibles  are  a  new  invention.  However,  the  old  clerk  of  the  parish  often  read  to  her  a 
chapter,  and  when  she  oould  gct  no  one  to  read  it  for  love,  slie  sometimes  induced  a 
neighbour  to  read  a  good  long  portion  for  a  penny.  In  this  way  she  got  many  chapters 
by  heart,  and  the  Word  of  God  dwelt  in  her  richly.  It  told  on  her  heart  and  life,  and 
Joan  Waste,  sightless  herself,  began  to  shine  with  a  heaven-kindled  light  among  her 
neighbours  in  Derby.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Papal  faction.  From  reading 
the  Bible  she  could  not  believe  in  transubstantiation,  and  so  the  poor  blind  girl  of 
twenty-two  was  thrown  into  prison  and  then  burnt  as  a  heretic. 

Such  things  it  is  ríght  to  recalL  Many  changes  have  come  over  Romanism,  and 
«he  is  able  to  play  many  parts.  Bj  tums  she  can  storm  or  weep,  frown  or  flatter, 
hold  out  blandishments  or  hurl  defíance,  and  from  the  same  mouth  in  the  same 
moment  breathe  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  She  can  aflect  the  imperial  gait,  and  stmt 
majestic  as  the  mistress  of  monarchs,  and  anon  as  the  servant  of  servants  use  the 
meekest  of  tones,  in  pauper  form  praying  all  good  Christian  people  to  extend  their 
charity.  But  with  all  her  versatility  there  is  one  thing  which  Kome  cannot  do : 
she  cannot  repentw  She  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  Bible,  nor  can  she  ever  forgive 
its  translators.  She  may  regret  that  history  has  preserved  the  buming  of  Tyndale 
and  other  English  Reformers,  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  the  Bartholomew 
massacres,  the  butcheríes  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition ;  but  of  the  deeds  themselves 
she  will  nover  repent.  And  as  long  as  these  deeds  are  unrepented,  and  as  long  as  the 
perpetrator  lives^  it  is  ríght  that  they  should  be  from  time  to  time  recalled — that 
buming  of  Bibles  done  in  his  name  who  said  "Search  the  scríptures" — those  fíendLsh 
tortures  inflicted  in  the  name  of  the  mild  and  merciful  Jesus,  those  fíres  of  martyr- 
dom  over  which  by  way  of  banner  waved  in  blasphemy  the  Lamb  of  God.  O 
mystic  Babylon,  these  Moloch  fires  of  thine  have  bumed  a  dark  and  dismal  sear  in 
human  memory,  and  hereafter  roen  can  only  think  of  thee  as  the  mighty  sorceress 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints.  Nay,  these  martyrs  of  JeFus  have  left  their  mark  on 
thee.  Thy  brow  is  branded.  and  when  the  veil  is  raised,  when  the  tiara  ia  taken  oflT 
we  see  the  mark  of  the  Beast.  Traced  by  the  same  flaming  finger  which  marked  the 
lirst  murderer,  thy  own  crímes  have  brought  out  broad  and  indelible  the  once 
invisible  name  which  prophecy  stamped  on  thee. 

It  is  well,  too,  that  we  should  feel,  over  aud  above  the  preciousness  of  Scrípture 
de  sacredness  of  our  English  version.     Leaving  out  the  incidents  of  Papal  persecu- 
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ti(m,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  purest  and  most  comfortable  jiage  in  the 
reoords  of  Ënglish  Christianity.  Our  Keformation  had  its  blemishes,  and  through 
a^ntfl  like  Henry  and  Elizabeth  too  much  of  human  passion  and  caprice  came  in 
and  mingled  with  the  work  of  God.  But  from  Bede  down  to  Alfred  and  ^lfric, 
and  again  from  Wjcliffe  to  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and  last  of  all  King  James's 
tnnsktors,  the  men  who  sought  to  give  this  nation  the  oracles  of  truth  were 
▼oiibj  of  the  cause.  Nor  amongst  them  is  there  anj  nobler  name  than  the  true  pro- 
genitor  of  the  present  version,  WiUiam  Tjndale.  Taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  fleeing 
from  citj  to  citj,  and  readj  to  be  offered  if  onlj  this  ministrj  were  accomplÍHhed,  it 
vas  to  him  "  the  burden  of  the  Lord  "  and  the  business  of  his  life  to  open  to  his 
countrjmen  the  fountain  sealed  of  Holj  Writ.  Amidst  hunger  and  hardship, 
vearÍDess  and  watchfulness,  he  and  his  coadjutors  carried  forward  their  task,  and  its 
consecration  was  completed  in  their  blood.  It  is  this  which  invests  with  solemn 
interest  our  Ënglish  Bible.  Seated  in  our  quiet  chamber,  we  read  page  after  page  of 
the  Buok  Divine,  and  no  one  makes  us  afraid  :  but  would  it  not  make  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  more  precious  if  we  remembered  the  price  with  which  our  godlj  prede- 
oesBors  purchased  the  privilege  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  recall  the  time  when  our 
English  Bible  was  a  book  prohibited  ?  and  whilst  grateful  to  Ood  for  happier  times, 
shoold  we  not  hold  in  highest  honour  their  dear  memorj  who,  in  securiug  for  us  and 
our  children  the  Hving  water,  gave  awaj  their  lives  ? 

He  who  in  fkith  goes  forth  and  scatters  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
▼ith  rejoicing.  Between  the  long  arm  of  King  Henrj  and  the  long  purse  of  the 
Biahop  of  London,  vast  numbers  of  the  fírst  English  Testaments  were  seized  or 
bought  up,  and  of  those  which  got  into  circulation  manj  were  recovered  bj  the 
treacherj  of  spies,  or  trawled  up  from  their  hiding-plaoes  bj  the  deep,  remorseless 
dredge  of  the  confessional.  Veiy  few  escaped.  Of  the  quarto  edition,  the  onlj 
íngment  in  existence  is  some  thirtj-one  leaves  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  of  the 
first  octavo  edition,  the  onlj  entire  copj  surviviiig  is  the  one  now  deposited  in  the 
Baptist  CoUege  at  Bristol.  Quite  as  interesting  as  the  ship  which  brought  over 
King  WiUiam — a  relic  no  less  touching  than  the  fírst  drafl  of  Magna  Charta — is 
that  soUtarj  survivor  of  Tjndale's  earUest  Testament :  the  book  which  brought  Ught 
ind  libertj  into  Papal  England,  and  which  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
people  the  charter  of  their  salvation.  And  from  that  grain  of  com  cast  into  the 
groond,  what  a  glorious  increase  !  Of  Scripture  in  the  English  tongue,  the  Bible 
Sodety  alone  has  circulated  thirt j  mUUons  of  copies ;  and  if  those  be  added  whicli 
the  Bible  Societies  of  America  and  Scotland  have  suppUed,  as  weU  as  private  enter- 
pritie  has  sent  forth,  the  number  would  Ukel  j  be  doubled. 

The  wonderful  skiU  with  which  Tjndale  executed  his  task  wiU  be  best 
ftppredated  bj  a  specimen.  Comparing  it  with  the  authorised  version,  the  reader 
^  see  how  Uttle,  in  some  portions  at  least,  subsequent  revisers  or  King  James*& 
trandators  needed  to  add  or  alter.  For  the  sake  of  more  easj  comparison,  we 
íttodeniise  the  speUing  : — 

"  A  certain  man  had  two  sons ;  and  the  jounger  of  them  said  to  his  father, 
Father,  give  me  mj  part  of  the  goods  that  to  me  belongeth.  And  he  divided  unto 
them  hia  substance.  And  not  long  after,  the  jounger  son  gathered  aU  that  he  had 
together,  and  took  his  joumej  into  a  far  countrj,  and  there  he  wasted  his  goods  with 
notons  Uving.  And  when  he  had  spent  aU  that  he  had,  there  rose  a  great  dearth 
throogh  all  that  same  land,  and  he  began  to  lack.  And  he  went  and  clave  to  a 
QtizeQ  of  that  same  countrj.  which  sent  him  to  his  fíeld,  to  keep  his  swine.  And 
^t  vould  hÍEL  have  fiUed  his  beUj  with  the  cods  that  the  swine  ate ;  and  no  man 
garetohim. 
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'^  Then  he  came  to  himself,  atid  said,  How  manj  hired  servants  at  mj  father's 
have  bread  enough,  and  I  die  for  hunger  !  I  wiU  ai'ise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no 
more  worthj  to  be  called  thj  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  And  he 
arose,  and  went  to  his  father.  And  when  he  was  jet  a  great  way  off  his  íkther  saw 
him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  And  the 
son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am 
no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.  But  his  íather  said  to  the  servants,  Bring 
forth  that  best  garment  and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  put  a  ring  on  hls  hand,  and  shoes 
on  his  feet.  And  bring  hither  that  fatted  calf,  and  kill  him,  and  let  us  eat  and  be 
merry ;  for  tbis  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again,  he  was  lost,  and  is  now  found. 
And  they  began  to  be  merry. 

"  The  elder  brother  was  in  the  fíeld ;  and  when  he  came  and  drew  nigh  to  the 
bouse,  he  heard  minstrelsy  and  dancing,  and  called  one  of  his  servants,  and  asked 
what  those  things  meant.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy  brother  is  come,  and  thy 
father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound.  And 
he  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in.  Then  came  his  father  out,  and  entreated  him. 
He  answered  and  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  these  many  years  have  I  done  thee  service, 
neither  brake  at  any  time  thy  commandment ;  and  yet  gavest  thou  me  never  so  much 
as  a  kid  to  make  merry  with  my  lovers.  But  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  corae, 
which  hath  devoured  tby  goods  with  harlots,  thou  hast  for  bis  pleasure  killed  the 
fatted  calf  And  he  said  unto  hira,  Son,  thou  wast  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have 
is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again,  and  was  lost,  and  is  found.'' 


J[0reÍ0ii   Intelligence. 


FRANCE. 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

y  France,  January,  1867. 

RBTR06PECTIVB   SUBVET  OF   1866. 

In  commencing  my  first  letter  in  the  pre- 
«ent  year,  it  is  desirable  briefly  to  enumerate 
the  most  important  events,  in  a  religious 
puint  of  view,  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
oountry  during  the  year  1866.  This  will 
enable  us  the  better  to  appreciate  our  actual 
poeitioD.  The  great  fact  to  be  noted  above 
oU  others,  is  the  well-determined  resolution 
of  the  Fiench  Govemment  no  louger  to 
exert  aay  direct  intervention  in  the  affaira 
of  KoQie.  In  vain  the  m^jority  of  the 
Bomish  bÍBhops  ndsed  their  voices,  and  de- 
clared  that  Fiance  would  be  visited  with 
the  most  fearful  calamities  if  our  soldiers 
should  ceaae  to  protect  by  their  bayonets  the 
temporal  crown  of  Pius  IX.  These  sinister 
predictions  have  not  produced  any  eerious 
efféct  Napoleon  111.  and  his  Ministers  have 
persisted  in  their  design,  being  well  con- 
vÍDced  that  all  their  efforts  to  change  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  Roman  States  would 


be  of  no  avail.  Men  who  profess  libeial 
opinions  laugh  at  the  childish  lamentations 
of  the  episcopate,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation  has  evinced  comp>ete  indifference. 
Our  troops  have  therefore  quitted  the  City  of 
the  Yatican,  and  the  Papacy  is  abandoned  to 
its  own  resources.  What  wiU  be  the  re- 
Bult  of  this  for  the  year  1867?  God  only 
knowB ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Pius  IX.  will 
be  compeUed  to  make  large  concessions  to 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  unless  he  should  prefer 
to  go  once  more  into  exile. 

A  second  fact  worthy  of  attention  is  the 
preponderance  of  questions  which  relate  to 
military  orgatiiscUion,  not  only  in  France,  but 
throughout  aU  Europe.  I  shall  not  consider 
this  Bubject  under  its  social  or  economical 
aspect,  for  Buch  consideiations  are  out  of 
place  in  your  correspondence ;  but  I  shall 
examine  the  reUgious  and  moral  aspect  of 
the  question.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
Bpirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  recommends  peace 
and  brotherly  relations  amongst  j^eoples,  and 
instructs  us  to  regard  the  human  race  as  on» 
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greftt  family,  wiU  be  enfeebled  and  injiired  by 
thcae  gigantic  preparations  for  war.  When 
erery  country  &hall  possess  large  standing 
Lrmies,  monarchs  wiU  easilj  be  induced  to 
JiTow  them  into  battle-fíelds,  not^^ithstanding 
he  old  pruverb  which  says,  If  you  denre 
^eaee^  prepare  for  toar.  Soldiers  grow  weary, 
nd  eTen  discontented,  if  events  make  no  call 
n  them  to  display  their  bravery  ;  they  re- 
uire  sanguinary  contests,  because  those 
ffofrd  tbe  most  prompt  means  of  obtaining 
iioiuotion,  and  sovereigns  cannot  long  refuse 
irhat  they  thus  ask.  More  than  this  ;  if 
SnTope  ahould  be  transformed  into  a  vast 
nilitary  camp,  the  arts  of  peace,  literature, 
lie  sciences,  and  industry,  wiU  suffer  fear- 
'uUy.  £ven  religion  itself  will  be  seriously 
ifiected.  Soldiers  acquire  the  habit  of  sub- 
^vdinating  everything  to  their  military  occu- 
ptttions.  They  do  not  enjoy  the  affections 
ti£  the  domestic  hearth ;  when  the  whirlwind 
»£  passion  rages  in  their  hearts,  they  do  not 
sflicounter  the  restraints  which  it  imposes. 
[*hey  attach  in  general  little  importance 
^  their  religious  duties,  and  think  their  time 
well  filled  up  when  they  can  manage  their 
iMis  with  dexterity  and  strength.  The  ques- 
^on,  therefore,  is  a  very  grave  one.  In  what 
Exianner  will  it  be  resolved  ?  Will  the 
Blaropean  Govemments  leam  that  they  have 
Ckiuch  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by  so  ex- 
cessive  an  extension  of  their  armaments  ? 
This  ÍB  a  question  which  the  future  must 
dedde,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible  t^  give 
%  oomplete  answer.  In  every  contingency,  it 
I4  certain  that  we  are  passing  through  a 
formidable  crisis.  But  we  know  that  God 
ïeigneth,  and  we  hope  that  in  his  love  He 
^rill  bríng  good  out  of  the  evil  which  is  so 
olmous  to  our  apprehension. 

THS    NEW   ARCHBISHOP   OF    RHEIMS. 

One  of  the  príncipal  members  of  the 
ïrench  episcopate,  Caidinal  Thomoi  OovMet, 
Aichbishop  of  Rheims,  died  at  an  advanced 
«ge  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  a  laboríous 
•iid  learned  prelate,  and  published  numerous 
works  upon  dogmatic  theology,  Christian 
morality,  canon  law,  etc  But  his  professed 
opÍDÍons  were  completely  Ultramontane,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  always  certain  of  being  able 
to  reckon  him  amongst  the  number  of  their 
defenders.  Napoleon  III.  has  appointed  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Rheims,  in  his  place, 
IL  Landrioty  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle.  This 
has  created  dissatis&ction  amongst  the  Ultra- 
montane  faction,  and  wiU  not  please  the 
Pope.  In  fact,  M.  Landríot  is  a  prelate  com- 
paratively  liberal,  and  has  evinced,  on  many 
occasions,  sentiments  of  large-heartednesa  and 


toleration.  He,  like  the  Archbishop  of  París, 
strongly  supports  the  liberties  of  the  Gtvllican 
Church;  and  the  elevation  of  such  a  man 
to  one  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities 
of  our  country  is  very  signifícant  It  ia 
evident  that  the  Emperor  is  more  and 
more  separating  himself  from  the  too  de- 
cided  partisans  of  the  Papacy.  He  is 
fully  conscious  that,  since  the  evacuation  by 
the  French  troops  of  the  city  of  Rome,  they 
have  become  his  personal  enemies.  This 
separation  between  the  State  and  the  Papal 
Church  may  produce  very  important  conse- 
quences,  The  Govemnient  comprehends 
that  it  must  take  measures  of  precaution 
against  the  bishops  and  fanatical  priests,  and 
be  constantly  on  the  watch  against  their 
intrígues.  How,  in  fact,  could  the  political 
institutions  of  France  be  maÍDtaiued  and 
strengthened,  should  the  extreme  Papists 
acquire  a  predominant  influence  amongst  the 
clergy  ?  The  miserable  Encyclical  of  Pins  IX. 
has  clearly  proved  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
reconciliation  betweea  the  ancient  pretensions 
of  the  Pontifícal  See,  and  the  principles,  the 
tendencies,  the  laws,  of  modern  times.  When 
the  Pope  attacks,  without  reserve,  religioua 
liberty,  worship,  the  independence  of  citizens, 
the  prerogatives  of  pubUc  authoríty,  every- 
thing  which  is  dear  and  precious  to  the  great 
majoríty  of  the  French  ;  ought  not  the 
counsellors  of  Napoleon  III.,  on  their  part, 
to  employ  their  power  to  maintain  that  Con- 
stitution  without  which  the  Ëinperor  bimself 
would  be  exposed  to  the  loss  of  his  crown  ? 

EMBARRAS8INO    P06ITION    OF    THK 
JBSUITICAI»  PARTY. 

This  great  separation  is  an  occaaion  to  the 
disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  to  that  por- 
tion  of  the  press  which  expresses  their  senti- 
ments,  of  constant  and  ever  fresh  embarrass- 
ment.  The  members  of  the  Jesuitical  faction 
have  not  renounccd  one  of  their  maxims  or 
their  mles  of  condact  They  assert  now,  as 
they  have  done  for  three  centuríes,  that  the 
State  ought  to  be  the  docile  servant  oí  the 
Roman  Church ;  and  that  when  it  resists  the 
injunctions  of  the  Papal  See,  it  commiks  an 
act  of  impiety,  or  of  rebellion  against  God. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  such  prínciples  to 
the  proceedÍDgs  of  Govemment,  for  the  courts 
would  severely  pimisheveryoffensive  attackup- 
on  the  decisions  of  the  established  authoríties. 
The  Jesuits,  therefore,  according  to  their  usual 
practice,  have  recourse  to  reticent  phraseology, 
or  to  words  with  double  meaning ;  they  disguise 
their  wrath  under  equivocal  expressions. 
Nevertheless,  intelUgent  readers  perfectly  un- 
deratand  that  .the  clerícal  party  would  give  the 
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BÍgnal  for  insnrrection,  or  for  civil  war,  were 
it  strong  enough  to  hope  for  enccess.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  last  for  ever.  One  of 
two  results  mnst  occnr  :  either  the  Jesnits 
must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  general 
ideas  of  French  society,  or  they  will  be  con- 
strained  to  quit  our  country. 

Another  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the 
disciples  of  Loyola  relates  to  legendary  narra- 
tives  or  to  miracles.  These  reverend  fathers 
have  been  accustomed  to  fill  their  books  and 
joumals  with  marvellous  prodigies,  which  ex- 
cited  the  enthusiasm  of  devotees,  and  nou- 
rished  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant.  This 
was,  in  some  sort,  the  daily  food  of  their 
readers.  But  these  íictions  are  now  no  longer 
possible ;  and,  far  from  serving  their  cause, 
tbey  compromise  it.  I  recently  related  in 
what  manner  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had 
contradicted  a  ridicnlous  miracle,  of  which  an 
account  had  been  given  in  Le  Monde  (Evan. 
Chris.y  1867,  p.  21).  Something  similar  has 
taken  place  since  then,  in  the  South  of  France. 
A  paper,  published  in  the  department  of 
Tam- et-Garonne,  under  the  title  of  the 
JSemaine  Religieuse,  had  narrated  a  miracle 
likewise  wrought  upon  a  poor  woman,  for 
women  play  the  principal  part  in  these  inven- 
tions.  The  details  were  dramatic  and  touch- 
ing  ;  the  intervention  of  Divine  power  seemed 
clearly  demonstrated,  and  more  than  one 
bigot  had  doubtless  shed  tears  of  tendemess 
over  this  history.  But,  lo  and  behold  !  tliere 
was  not  a  word  of  tmth  in  this  self-styled 
miracle  !  and  the  very  curé  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  prodigy  was  said  to  have  occurred 
sent  to  the  editor  a  formal  refutation  of  this 
extravagant  fiction.  What  was  to  be  done 
now  ?  The  joumal  which  had  inserted  the 
prodigy  refused  to  admit  the  reply  ;  but  the 
curé,  who  had  good  reasons  for  combating 
this  imposture,  sent  his  letter  to  a  political 
joiimal  ;  and  then  followed  a  unanimous  out- 
cry  against  the  Jesuits.  The  season  for 
miracles  is  thus  over,  and  the  ardent  adherents 
of  the  Papacy  will  do  well  to  take  account  of 
this. 

THE  APPROACHINO  ECCLE8IA8TICAL  ELECTI0N8. 

I  now  come  to  the  intemal  aflaire  of  French 
Protestantism,  which  become  every  day  more 
serious,  and  excite  stormy  discussions.  Your 
readers  are  aware  that  the  Consistory  of  Caen, 
in  Normandy,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  conference  in  the  South  of 
France,  has  decided  that  Protestants  who 
wish  to  vote  at  the  election  of  membere  of 
our  consistorieB,  shall  be  previously  required 
to  declare  tchether  (hey  adhere  to  the  Evangeli- 
calfaith  at  it  i$  mmmcd  up  in  ihe  ÁpostM 


Creed  {Evan.  Chris,,  1867,  p.  21).  It  seemed 
that  this  measure  would  meet  with  few 
objections,  for  the  Orthodox  do  not  call  for 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  confession  of  tbe 
Calvinistic  faith  ;  they  only  require  that 
Protestant  electore  should  believe  in  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Ood,  in  his  resurrection,  and  in  his  ascension, 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  supematural  facts 
attested  in  the  Gospels.  In  other  words,  the 
question  ií?,  whether  the  Christian  religion  be 
a  revelation  ftom  Ood,  or  simply  a  creation  of 
the  human  underetanding.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning,  the  centre,  the  foundation  of  the  faith. 
If  God  has  not  spoken  to  men  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  confirmed  his  word  by  the  act«  of 
his  sovereign  power,  what  remains  unshaken? 
We  have  no  longer  any  certainty  respecting 
the  character  and  the  govemment  of  God 
himself,  nor  respecting  the  means  of  recon- 
ciliation  with  Him,  nor  conceming  the  pro- 
mise  of  a  future  state  of  happiness.  Every- 
thing  falls;  everything  vanishes  away.  We 
possess  only  a  religious  philosophy,  floating 
opinions,  varying  hypotheses — in  a  word, 
douht  under  its  difl^erent  forms ;  rfnd  the 
Gospel  becomes  a  word  devoid  of  meaning. 
Moreover,  all  Churches  called  Christian  for 
eighteen  centuries,  even  the  old  Socinians, 
or  Unitarians,  have  allowed  that  Cliristianity 
is  a  supematural  revelation  from  God.  They 
would  not  have  imagined  that  those  who 
reject  this  fundamental  point  could  stiU  bear 
the  name  of  disciples  of  Christ.  But  our  new 
Rationalists,  or  Radical  Protestants,  have 
changed  all  this.  They  dispute  the  divine 
inspiration,  and  consequently  the  authoritjr 
of  the  Bible.  They  deny  all  that  appertains- 
to  the  superaatural,  and  refuse  to  Jesus 
Christ  his  divine  character.  Finally,  thejr 
accumulate  negations  upon  negations,  ad- 
vancing  from  day  to  day  farther  on  the  road 
of  scepticism  ;  and  nevertheless  they  claim 
the  right  of  being  electore,  and  even  pastorsy 
in  our  Church.  What  a  subvereion  of  first 
principles  !  What  aberrations ;  and  into  what 
a  chaos  are  we  precipitated  !  Le  Lieny  whicb 
is  the  organ  of  this  Eationalist  party,  haa 
published  numerous  and  violent  articles 
against  the  resolution  of  the  Consistory  of 
C^n.  Its  columns  are  filled  every  week 
with  new  philippics  upon  this  subject.  It 
pretends,  that  to  require  from  the  electore  a 
declaration  that  they  adhere  to  the  ApoBtles* 
Creed  is  the  suppression  of  universal  suffrage  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  a  retuni 
to  Roman  Catholicism.  I  do  not  invent  these 
expressions,  but  quote  them  literally. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  irritation  is  not 
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ílifficalt  to  cliacover.    Tbosc  pastoi-s  aiid  elilers 

vho  are  ranged  under  the  bauner  of  Kational- 

'm  inclade  amongst  their  friends  several  fi*ee- 

thinkersy  pantheists,  sceptics,  and  atbeists — 

men  who  do  not  helieve  even  in  the  immor- 

Ulity  of  the  soiil,  and  openly  confegs  their 

miteríalifim.  It  is  clear  that  tbesc  unbelicvtirs 

vonld  refuse,  in  common  honesty  or   merc 

ihtme,  to    dechu^    their    adhesion   to   tbe 

Aportlea?  Oeed.     They  would  therefore  cease 

to  Tote,  were  the  decision  of  the  Consistory  of 

Cien  to  be  generally  adopted  and  carríed  into 

effect    What   then   would   become   of    the 

KitionalLBt  pastors  1     Wbat  would  become  of 

tliose  elders  who  share  their  negative  views  1 

They  would  be  rejected  by  the  pious  men,  and 

coold  no  longer  reckon  upon  the  support  of 

<W  who  were  not  pious.  This  is  the  question. 

AU  the  high-flown  hinguage  about   liberty, 

Weration,   charíty,    universal    suíTrage,   and 

^^UiezB  signifies  merely  that  the  most  advanced 

^^^onalÍBtB  refuse   to   leave   the   Reformed 

d^urch  of  France,  although  they  no  longer 

any  confession  of  faith,  and  their  minds 

imder  the  inflnence  of  infídelity. 

I  have  thus  carefuUy  explained  this  la- 

^^ntable  state  of  things.     The  dispnte  will 

more  bitter,  in  all  probability,  until 

year,  or  Íhe  time  for  the  re-election  of 

eedesiastical  bodies.    We  Bhall  then  have 

war  in  the  boeom  of  our  communion. 

^niilst  the  Qospel  proclaims  "  Peace  on  earth^ 
ihall  be  divid^  into  two  camps,  whose 
ipioDB  wiU  constantly  have  aims  in  their 
Is  this  the  proper  condition  of  a 
inreh?  Has  not  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 
id  that  the  Chnrch  is  one  body  and  one 
órit?  What  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  ? 
two  partiea  so  utterly  opposed  long  con- 
^^uiie  in  the  same  religious  society  ?  This  is 
'^"'^  improbable.  Let  ns  now  tum  to  less 
X^vinfal  snbjects. 

PRIPARATOBT  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOOY   AT 

PARI8. 

An   interesting    ceremony   recently  took 

X^  at  Paiis,  nnder  the  presidency  of  M. 

^^ntor  Giandpierre.     This  was  the  opening 

Qr  inangoration  of  the  Preparatory  School  of 

^Wogy.     Several    eminent  personages  be- 

^<>Dging  to  the  Evangelical  communion  testi- 

ted  by  their  presence  ihe  lively  interest  they 

fdtin  fhis  estabHshment.     The  Preparatory 

^cbool  in  qn^tion   has  been   in  exLstence 

^ievend  years,  bnt  the  old  honse  in  which  it 

^  loetted  had  become  too  small ;  and  a  new 

^'^iilding,  laiger  and  better  planned,  has  been 

^itcted.    It  is  well  to  remark  here,  that  the 

^ge  ezpenditare  incnrred  for  the  bnilding  of 

boQae  bas  been  defrayed  by  voluntary 


subscriptions.     The  ChristicUis  of   l^ui.s  hav.» 
contributed  80,000  franc?. 

What  is  the  object  of  this  institution  l 
Pious  men  have  felt  that  our  Church  require^ 
pastors  possessing  both  living  piety  nnl 
thorough  cducation ;  acconling  to  the  word  of 
the  Apostlc  :  Add  to  ijour  faith  kmii'hdgt\ 
But  what  ara  the  proper  means  of  obtainiii^ 
pastora  thus  qualifíed  to  fulfiil  the  duties  of 
the  holy  ministry  ?  ObvioUï*ly  to  seek  out 
young  men  who  eviucc  piety  of  character  in 
combination  with  {,'ood  intellectual  capacity ; 
and  to  admit  them  into  a  school  in  whicb, 
without  incurring  heavy  expem«es,  they  may 
find  everything  necessary  for  their  classical 
studies,  aud  consequently  for  their  future 
vocation.  They  are  adniitted  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  after  an  exatnination  on  the 
elementary  rules  of  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
and  the  reception  by  the  committee  of  satis- 
factory  information  respecting  the  religious 
principles  and  moral  character  of  each  candi- 
date.  The  director  of  this  institution,  M. 
Boissonnar,  is  a  senior  pastor,  hoiding  sound 
doctrines,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Orthodoxy,  and  capable  of  rendering  ex- 
cellent  service.  Abeady  does  our  pastoral 
body  include  sixty  ministers  who  have  re- 
ceived  their  training  in  this  establishment. 
There  are  now  twenty-three  students  in  the 
house,  and  everything  warrants  the  hope  that 
their  number  wiU  go  on  increasing.  You 
wiU  perceive  that  this  is  an  important  work, 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  sustained 
by  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ. 

DEATH   OP   M.    HENRI   HOLLARD. 

I  will  conclude  my  letter  by  some  bio- 
graphical  details  of  a  very  pious  and  dis* 
tinguished  man,  who  has  died  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  M.  Henri  Hollard  had  not 
attained  to  a  very  advanced  age,  but  for 
many  years  he  has  held  a  high  place  amongst 
those  who  in  this  country  maintain  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  venerable  traditions 
of  our  fathers.  After  the  revolution  of  1830, 
he  joined  with  others  in  establishing  the 
weekly  periodical  entitled  Le  Stnieur,  which 
exerted  so  great  and  salutary  an  influence 
npon  French  Protestantism.  The  articles  of 
M.  HoUard  fixed  the  serious  attention  of  its 
readers  by  the  firmnesa  of  their  doctrine, 
the  solidiity  of  their  reasoning,  and  the 
cleamess  of  their  style.  M.  Hollard  was 
snccessively  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  at 
Paris,  Poitiers,  and  Montpelier.  His  academic 
lectures  were  everywhere  characterised  by 
strong  religious  convictions.  He  never  feared 
to  contcnd,  on  scientifíc  ground,  with  tbo 
other  professors,   his   colleagues,    who    had 
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adopted  ths  dangerous  opiiiions  of  pantheism, 
or  of  materialism.  May  it  please  God  to 
raise  np  amongst  us  men  capable,  from  their 
piety  and  attainments,  of  occupying  the  same 
place  as  M.  Henri  Hollard ! 

J\.,  Jv..  Ji.t 


[Froni  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Paris,  January  19,  1807. 

THE  GREAT  WANT  OP  FRANCE. 

"Are  not  our  necessities  as  great  as  those 
of  England,  Scotknd,  Africa  ?  Do  we  not 
constantly  hear  around  us,  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  of  Rationalism,  infidelity,  and  ma- 
terLalism?  How  is  the  onward  march  of 
these  destroyers  of  the  soul  to  be  stopped? 
Surely  we  approve  and  admire  the  faithfnl 
and  courageous  men  who  do  their  best  to 
combat  them  by  their  writings ;  but,  alas ! 
the  most  eloquent  books  are  often  of  but 
little  efficacy.  "What  France  needs  is  a 
thorough  awakening.  Let  scandalous  sinners 
be  converted  and  live  holy  lives  in  the  fear  of 
Qod,  and  mirades  will  no  longer  be  deemed 
impossible.  Let  Christianity  manifest  openly 
its  regenerating  power,  and  its  decline  and 
approaching  ruin  will  be  less  loudly  predictod. 
Blind  men  who  see,  impure  men  who  walk 
purely,  drunkards  who  abstain,  such  are  the 
victoriouB  answers  to  oppose  to  the  specious 
objections  of  the  advcrsaries !''  These  sensible 
words  are  from  the  Evangélistty  the  Wesleyan 
organ,  and  it  proceeds  ;  "  Methodist  Chris- 
tians,  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  history,  to  our 
Yocation,  and  Qod  wiU  honour  us  as  He  did 
our  forerunners,  in  niaking  us  the  instru- 
ments  of  an  extraordinary  work.  Do  you 
think  that  hitherto  in  Frauce  our  Church  has 
seen  lesults  in  proportion  to  the  means  em- 
ployed  ?  Do  you  think  the  small  in- 
crease  shown  each  year  is  fruit  worthy  of 
the  activity  of  all  our  pastors,  evangelists, 
local  preadiers,  class-leaders,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  members  of  our  ílocks  ?  Would 
it  be  too  ambitious  to  want  each  one  of  those 
enomerated  to  bring  one  soul  to  ChrÍBt  each 
year?  If  all  were  to  do  this,  how  rapidly 
our  numbers  would  multiply  !  Ah !  let  us 
be  more  truly  the  followers  of  Jesus  the 
Saviour ;  let  us  be,  like  Him,  savioiirs  so  far 
as  men  can  be  thus  called.  To  save  souls,  to 
save  souls,  to  save  souls !  Let  that  be  the 
chief  aim  of  our  life,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Son 
of  God  ! "  The  same  sad  fact  is  felt  in  all 
the  aections  of  the  Church  of  God  in  France. 
Results  inadequate  to  agency.  Conversions 
jrare,  consisteiicy  poor,  life  low,  personal 
pietý^  dull,  brotherly  love  cold. 


MEGHANISM   AITD   LIFE — THE   WEEK    OF 

PRAYER. 

Vnrious   outward   means  are  proposed  to 
purify  the  Church  within,  and  call  in  those 
who  are  without,  but  generally  it  is  the  wéll- 
ordered  mechanism  without  the  motive  power. 
The   motive  power !     The   very   thing  men 
smile  at,  and  resist,  because  they  disbelieve 
its  efficacy,  or  fancy  some  snare  is  connected 
with  it.     Yet  8oms  have  invoked  the  aid  of 
Superior  Power :   the  "Week  of  Prayer  has 
been   kcpt ;    and  though  the  attendants  in 
Paris  were  few  in  number,  there  were  more 
meetinp^  and  a  more  eamest  spirit  than  in 
former  years.     The  Malesherbes  Chapel  was 
open  daily  at  8.30  a.m.      "Would  that    all 
chiirches   followed   this   example,    then    we 
should  not  meet  with  the  strange  objection 
against  attendance  made  by  some,  that  they 
do   not   wish   to  appear   to   adhere   to   the 
ecclesiastical   principles   of   the   Evangelical 
Alliance !     The  Committee  of  the  AUiance 
had,  as  in  former  years,  arranged  that  each 
aftemoon  and  evening  meeting  should  be  in 
a  different  church.     The  most  numerous  was 
the  last,  in  the  Taitbout  Chapel,  in  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  partaken  of  by  Chri^tians 
of    various    denominations.     Two    churchefl 
have  resolved  to  continue  weekly  the  meeting 
commenced    in    January — the    Malesherbes 
Chapel,  on  Fndays,  at   8.30  A.M.,  and  the 
Taitbout  Chapel,  on   Saturdays,   at  4.     At 
Nímes  the  meetings  were  pretty  well  attendeid, 
and  were  held  twice  a-day. 

TRACT   DI8TRIBUTI0N   AND   RBVTVALS. 

Where  the  aid  of  the  Lord  is  humbly  and 
sincerely  desired  and  asked  for,  it  is  granted, 
in  France  as  elsewhere.  In  a  small  plaoe' 
where  Christians  were  disunited,  spiritual 
deadness  had  long  reigned.  A  packet  of 
tracts  was  sent  there,  a  young  peasant  wonuoi 
got  a  fcw  to  unite  in  prayer,  a  Chrietian 
pastor  of  loving  spirit  went  down  and  showed 
them  that  wrath  "  gives  place "  to  the  devil 
and  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  then  with- 
draws  his  quickening  powers.  These  cfforts 
resulted  in  a  time  being  unitedly  appointed 
for  humiliation,  confession,  and  prayer.  Thtf' 
Lord  gave  the  power  to  pray  with  téars,  and 
soul  after  soul  became  anxious,  prayerfíi]^  a&d 
at  length  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  sin 
foigiven.  Young  men  made  Christ  tbeif 
choice  ;  children  sought  mth  tears  for  salvït- 
tion,  and  received  the  glorious  boon.  The 
details  written  by  an  untutored  hand  are  aa 
simple  as  they  are  touching.  Meetings  for 
prayer  are  persevered  in,  and  a  haUowed 
influence  has  come  over  old  and  young 
through  the  whole  place.     The  last  accounts 
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are  that  the  migbty  work  continiie?.  In  tw*o 
or  thiee  of  these  villages,  and  at  a  Bcliool  in 
Nimes,  to  which  place  they  are  adjacent, 
above  forty  hopeful  conversions  have  taken 
pUce  duríng  thc  last  few  weeks. 

We  have  many  nnpTetending   and  hard- 

voiking  ChristianSy  whosé  work  man  hcars 

DOt  of,  hnt   God  hlessea.     A   schoolmoster 

vntefl  írom  a  distant  provincc,  that,  through 

the  distribution  of  Gospel  tracts,  nearly  every 

door  is  open  to  him ;  there  is  not  a  village 

aroinid  bnt   desires  the  preaching  of    the 

GflfpeL     He  goes  to  fifteen  villages  to  hold 

meetings,  taking    two  a-weck,  ond  hitherto 

h&  pat  together  his  hard-eamed  soiis  to  pvr- 

Am  tracts  for  the  children,  íinding  that  it 

Í3  a  nearly  suie  introduction  to  the  parents' 

lients.    HÍ8  joy  when  a  friend  relieved  him 

of  Ms  anxiety  by  sending  him  freely  a  few 

laore  little  sheets  to  give,  was  touching  in 

the  extreme.     In  some  places  the  colporteurs 

lefit  hy  the   Genevan  Society  have   taken 

couage  to  sing  a  hymn  in  faiis  or  markets, 

and  Bo  attract  a  ciicle,  among  whom  most 

vfll  porchase  the  Hyrnnes  du  Soldatf  a  tempt- 

ág  Htde  book,  containing  twenty-íive  for  a 

««;  for  fhe  peaíant  women  know  the  name 

of  Jesns  and  love  it,  although  they  worship 

ffidl  ignoiantly.     Thls  society,  the  prindpal 

4a  óf  wbich  is  to  find  out  and  encouiage 

^kfOBtd  Fïrotestants,  is  doing  a  great  woik 

^  Fiance,   bý  its  visitation    of   otherwise 

^^ej^eetéd  placee,  the  legular  woiship  it  has 

^MhlÍBhed  in  varioua  cities,  by  its  schools, 

^3d,  in  some  instances,  chuich-building. 

HINDRiJrCES   WITUIN  AND   WITHOUT. 

BiíEcDlties  aie  innumeiable  and  varied; 

^^iieie  they  do  not  come  fiom  RationaIÍ8m  or 

'^^oiance  from  within,  they  come  from  othei 

íiom  without.     "  We  lived  in  peace," 

an  honouied  haid-woiking  pastoi^  "the 

of  God  was  piogressing,  and  now  and 

Boman  Catholics  came  to  the  know- 

^^ge  of  the  QospeL     But  lately  a  fanatical, 

'^milyy  and  zealous  Bomish  priest  succeeded  a 

'^tUNt  excellent  ecderiastic  of  the  same  per- 

vqmhbl     He  tried  to  proselytize  in  his  own 

'^nf,    Hia  fiist  effoits  weie  vain;  then  he 

^lttQi^  of  sending  foi  nuns,  suppoited  by 

theFiaD^oifl  de  Sales  Assodation,  and  opened 

%/wichooI  for  giilB,  to  counteract  ours,  which 

^  siipported    only    by    heavy    sacrifices 

{ram  the  cbOdren's  paients.     Fiom  house 

to  iMQse  they  went^  solidting  and  making 


piomises,  to  get  the  children.  Amoiig  the 
very  poor,  in  somc  cases,  tbey  wero  nearly 
successful,  and  the  only  possiblc  means  of 
opposing  tMs  kind  of  proselytism  wos  to 
open  the  Protestant  school  freely  to  the  poor, 
and  collect  the  necessory  funde."  A  most 
difficult  task,  this  latter,  among  a  poor  and 
already  over-burdened  population  !  Right  and 
left,  without  and  within,  tho  work  of  God  is 
undermined  or  assailed. 

Then  the  spirit  of  fear — for  want  of  a 
higher  standard  of  personal  Christianity — ia 
rife  in  other  places,  and  keeps  tlie  handful  of 
Christians  in  inertnesj?,  iii  the  midst  of  a 
population  perliaps  uot  imwilling  to  receive 
the  Groepel,  if  boldly  and  lovingly  preachcd 
by  speech  and  life.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
say  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the  progresa 
of  the  truth,  timidity  oi  temerity;  at  oll 
eveuts,  it  is  not  this  latter  spirit  which  is 
tempting  French  Christians  noio.  It  is  the 
time  rather  strongly  to  cry :  "  Qod  hatli  not 
givcn  U3  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  of  power,  and 
of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

SOCIETIBB     FOR    YOTnXQ    MEX    AND    THE 
TRANBLATION   OF  THE   BTBLE. 

We  have  six  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso-- 
ciations  in  France,  composed  of  about  I,SOO 
members.  Were  each  of  thcse  brightened 
and  strengthened,  it  would  be  a  glorioua 
army.  They  are  generally  from  the  poor  of 
thÍ6  world.  Sometimes  several  club  togethei 
to  pay  the  2f.  6()c.  yearly  subscription  for 
the  monthly'  BuUetin  of  the  Union.  Many 
eonnot  even  manage  that.  The  23rd  of  De- 
cember  was  set  apart  bv  them  for  a  dav  of 
universal  prayer. 

The  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
for  making  a  National  Translation  of  the  Bible 
take  place  every  evening  in  Paris.  The  Bible  ! 
Përe  Hyacinthe,  iii  his  fifth  conference  at  Notie 
Dame,  cried ;  "  Leavc  to  us  Jesus  Christ  ; 
He  is  better  than  all  your  inventions  I  Leave 
to  us  our  old  Bible,  to  teach  our  childien 
to  spell — the  Bible  which  created  the  art 
of  printing !  the  Bible  which  dvilised 
Europe!*'  Had  Europc  always  had  an  open 
Bible,  where  would  the  Popedom  have  been 
in  history  ?  Strange  anomaly,  that  the  de- 
Bcendants  of  the  men  of  the  Bible  should  be 
dissecting  it  till  not  an  inspired  word  rcmains 
to  them,  while  the  successon  of  thosé  who 
have  desfroyed  it  hold  it  up  as  the  only  hope 
of  Christendom  ! 


\*> 
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From  our  own  Correspondexit.] 
SchieTe,  Grísons,  January,  1867. 
Let  me  give  you  a  sketcli  of  the  religioos 
press  in  the  German  cantons,  by  which  you 
will  obtain  an  insight  into  the  two  currents 
into  which  the  religious  life  among  us  is  di- 
vided — I  should  say,  perhaps,  the  religious 
and  anti-religious  life,  for  one  of  those  cur- 
rents  is  decidedly  adverse  to  true  religion,  if 
not  in  intent,  at  least  in  result.  Let  me  be- 
gin  with  the  latter.  It  is  represented  by  two 
periodicals — the  Voices  of  the  Tinie  (Zeitstim' 
mm)y  published  at  Winterthur,  and  the 
Reform  Joumal  (ReformbUitter),  published  in 
Berne.  The  iirst  of  these  is  known  to  those 
among  you  who  were  present  at  the  Geneva 
Conference,  by  the  able  report  of  Professor 
Riggenbach.  It  is  conducted  with  great 
ability,  in  a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  our  cultivated  classes.  Its  chief 
editor  is  Pastor  Lange,  originally  from  Wir- 
tembcrg,  of  the  school  of  Tíibingen.  His 
articles  read  like  the  leaders  of  a  newspaper. 
They  carefully  abetain  from  the  technicíd  lan- 
guage  of  leamed  theologians,  are  full  of  par- 
tizan  advocacy,  positive  assertions,  and  lively 
polemical  attacks.  Their  perusal  does  not 
involve  hard  thinking,  and  yet  they  make 
the  roader  believe  that  he  has  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular  ques- 
tion  discussed.  Sophistry  in  dealing  with  the 
aiguments'of  opponents,  and  impudence  in 
claiming  the  character  of  proven  truth  for 
party  opinions,  are  their  chief  charactenstics. 
Mr.  Lange  is  a  vigorous  controversialist,  not 
Bo  much  by  the  force  of  his  arguments  as  by 
hia  akiU  in  covering  his  weak  points  by  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  rude  invectíves.  He 
Í9  a  great  fávourite  with  our  Radicals  in 
Church  and  State.  Among  the  chief  contri- 
batois  are  Professor  Biedermann  and  Mr. 
Deacon  Hirzel,  of  Zurich.  The  foimer  has  a 
clear,  philosophical  imderstanding.  He  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  strongest  intellect  in  his 
party;  but  his  style  \&  rather  heavy,  and 
general  readers  experience  considerable  diffi- 
culty  in  apprehending  his  ideas.  Even  his 
theological  adversaries  cannot  always  discover 
his  true  meaning,  and  he  enjoys  the  advantage 
— ^by  no  means  a  despicable  one  —  of  de- 
tcribing  his  opponents  as  having  always  mis- 
represented  kim.  Mr.  Hirzel  supplies  the 
paper  with  the  requisite  sentimentality.  He 
ii  never  at  a  loss  to  talk  religious  cant,  some- 
times  to  the  scandal  even  of  his  own  party, 
aiid  tliiui  to  deceive  those  who  want  a  religion 


without  the  Gbspel.  The  rest  of  the  contri- 
butors  are  mostly  young  ministers  of  the 
Ttibingen  schooL  The  chiefs  of  the  Rational- 
istic  party  at  Zurich — Profesaors  Schwizerand, 
Keim,  and  Keep — keep  aloof  from  this  period- 
ical.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  paper 
has  exerted  a  sad  influence,  especially  among 
the  ministers,  the  more  so  as  we  have  hitherto 
had  no  joumal,  conducted  on  a  similar  plan, 
defending  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  Voices  of  the  Time  is  sus- 
tained  only  by  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  the 
party.  If  this  be  tnie — and  whether  it  is  so 
or  not  I  am  unable  to  state — it  would  prove 
a  rather  scanty  circulation  in  Switzerland  ; 
for  a  good  number  of  copies  are  taken  in 
foreign  countries,  especially  in  HoUand. 

The  other  periodical  of  the  RationalLstic 
party,  the  Reform  Joumalj  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  "  Langhans " 
controversy  in  Beme,  of  which  you  have  al- 
ready  given  some  particulars  in  a  former  num- 
ber,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  rallying 
point  of  the  Radical  coterie  among  the  cleigy  of 
Beme.  These  gentlemen,  indeed,  have  recently 
formed  an  association,  of  which  the  formerly 
Rev.  Mr.  Schwenk,  of  the  Federal  Council, 
and  the  still  Rev.  Mr.  Kummer,  member  of 
Gbvemment,  are  among  the  founders.  Ita 
purpose  is  the  propagation  of  inMelity.  The 
Grand  Council  of  Beme,  as  newly  constitated, 
has  recently,  by  a  smaU  majority,  expreased 
its  wish  that  the  religious  instmction  given 
in  the  Training  School  should  not  be  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Indë  irce^ 
and  the  necessity  to  propagate  the  "modem 
faith" — meaning,  for  a  philosophical  mind, 
faith  in  an  idea  ;  and  for  the  material  mind, 
faith  in  nothing,  and  enjoyment  of  what  you 
aee  and  touch.  The  editors  of  this  periodlcal 
are  Mr.  Langhans,  known  for  his  attacks  on 
the  Missionary  Societies,  and  Mr.  Rizius,  the 
talented  but  opposite-minded  son  of  the  well- 
known  and  much-beloved  novelist,  Jeremy 
Gotthelf.  Both  these  periodicals  step  forth, 
not  in  the  heavy  armour  of  leaming,  nor  to 
fumish  weapons  to  the  leamed,  bút  attired  in 
fashionable  dress,  and  speaking  according  to 
the  taste  of  such  as  have  obtained  their  entire 
mental  culture  from  SchiIIer  and  perhaps 
Heine.  Two  such  periodicals,  indeed,  are 
not  a  great  many;  but  a  great  many,  indeed 
álmost  the  whole  phalanx  of  the  political 
press,  follow  in  their  wake,  and  borrow  from 
them  what  they  think  palatable  for  the  multi- 
tude.     Though  but  a  few,  they  have  become 
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t  hoét,  and  the  niore  dangerous,  as  I  have 
already  said,  because  there  wajs  no  one  to 
clieck  them  on  their  way. 

Oor  religious  press,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  has  been  chiefly  intended  for,  and 
lead  only  1;^,  pious  people.  These  periodicala 
occasionally  give  vent  to  their  fears  and 
dúubts  relating  to  ecclesiastical  and  theolo- 
gical  questions ;  but  their  columns  are,  for 
the  most  part,  occupied  with  devotional 
iBslter.  The  oldest  of  these  papers  are  the 
Vwfli£%  Mwiengtfr^  of  Basle  (éer  Fo^io^),  with 
a  ^ort  political  miscellany ;  and  the  Olean- 
iéigsforthe  Loven  of  Ghristian  Truth,  At 
Zuiich  is  published  the  Evangtlical  Wtdchj 
Jdwnal  (  Wochenl>latt)f  the  organ  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Society.  A  new  pubÚcation  has  been 
commenced  at  Appenzell,  at  the  expense  of 
a  wealthy   and  active  Christian  friend,  the 


Áppemell  Sunday  Journaly  ably  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ehter,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
matter,  yet  only  read  by  the  peace-loving 
friends  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  At 
Beme  Dr.  Qúder  publishes  the  Voice  of 
ihe  Shepherd  (Hirte^utimmen),  which  contains 
much  useful  matter  for  ediíication,  and  also 
ecclesiastical  information.  It  is  only  now 
that  the  necessity  for  a  paper,  devoted  to 
apologetical  reásoning,  has  been  not  only  felt, 
but  acted  upon.  A  new  periodical  is  issued 
at  Basle,  edited  by  Dr.  Giider  and  Professor 
Riggenbach,  whidi  is  inteuded  to  defend 
Qospel  truth  against  the  attacks  of  infldelity. 
It  is  styled  the  Friend  of  the  Church  (Kirchen- 
freund),  and  bids  fair  to  fíll  up  a  void  long 
ago  felt  As  yet  only  the  fírst  number  has 
appeared,  and  so  I  leave  particulars  to  another 
letter. 
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IFrom  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Venice,  January  14,  1867. 

SCOmSH  PBOTESTANT   W0R6HIP   PROHIBITED 

IN  BOKE. 

The  Pope  is  at  present  exemplifying  the 

irotk  of    the  adage  that  the  power  of  thc 

niIÍDg  passioa  is  strongest  in  death.     Mis- 

fortQue  and  impending  ruin  have  uo  influence 

0X1  the  genuine  instincts  of  the  Papacy,  which 

ue  ever  the  same,  intolerant  and  persecuting. 

ThefoUowing  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis, 

iicotch  minister  in  Rome  for  the  last  three 

yeam,  supplies  us  with  a  fresh  proof  that 

Romanism  and  eur  nineteenth  century  prin- 

ciples  of    freedom   are   wide   as   the   poles 

anrnder.     I  am  happy  to  know  that  great 

iodignation  prevails  among  the  Brítish  sub- 

jecte  in  Rome  on  account  of  this  attack  upon 

the  leligious  liberties  of  their  northem  fellow- 

coDntiymen.     Mr.  Odo  Russell  has  displayed 

a  most  commendable  zeal  and  eneigy  in  this 

Biatter,  and  has  promised  to  stand  by  Mr. 

LewÍB  in  his  extra-mutal  place  of  worship. 

•Ai  íbr  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  it  íb  a  peculiar 

«tis&iction  that  it  has  fallen  to  a  man  of 

nich  high  ability  and  dedded  character  to 

i^epieient  the  ríghts  of  Protestant  foreigners 

ín  the  veiy  centre  of  Roman  Catholic  power, 

vhere  such  haidships  have,  from  time  imme- 

Víoml^  been  imposed  on  mind  and  conscience. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  Presbyterían 

senrice,  now  removed  to  a  locale  immediately 

otttflide  the  walls  of  Rome,  wiU  only  be  put 

down  by  the  forcible  imprisonment  or  exile 

o(  Mr.  Lewis — a  step  which,  I  trust,  the 

piotesting  voioe  of  our  Christian  people  at 

^Qie  will  pievent.     In  marked  contrast  to 


the  bearíng  of  our  leading  Libcral  politicians 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  when  the 
Amerícan  pastor,  Dr.  Lyman,  announccd  to 
his  congregation  that  he  had  received  a 
similar  order  to  desist  from  preaching  the 
Gospel,  the  Amerícan  Ambassador,  who  was 
present,  sprang  to  liis  feet  and  assured  the 
meeting  that  tho  hall  in  which  the  service 
was  conducted  he  considered  a  part  of  his 
house,  and  that,  to  protect  the  worshippers, 
he  shonld  at  once  have  the  insignia  of  the 
United  States  placed  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion  in  the  room.  The  Papal  interference 
with  the  Amerícans  is  even  more  seríous 
than  that  with  the  Scotch,  not  only  because 
the  former  are  more  numerous  in  Rome, 
as  on  the  Continent  generally  now,  buí 
because  the  service  is  held  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  and  was  instituted  there  by 
favour,  in  retum  for  the  kindness  which  the 
Amerícan  Minister  showed  the  Pope,  duríng 
his  exile  at  Gaeta,  in  saving  the  Propaganda 
Fide  College  írom  being  tumed  into  a  common 
barrack.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  time  is 
close  at  hand  when  the  functions  of  Mon- 
signore  Randi,  so  much  more  illiberal  than 
his  predecessor,  Monsignore  Matteucci,  will 
cease,  and  that  this  is  the  last  case  of  clerícal  * 
intolerance  which  will  disgrace  the  annals  of 
the  Etemal  City,  now  groaning  for  deliverance 
from  the  Papal  yoke. 

MR.    LBWIS'S  NABRATIVE — "  IN    THE    FOWBR 
OF   THE   INQUISITION  " ! 

"Rome,  January  10, 1867. 
"  I  have  been  overwhelmed  of  late  by  busi- 
ness  and  correspondence,   resulting  from  an 
assault  which  has  been  made  by  the  Papal 
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Oovemment  on  our  liberty  of  Piesbyterían 
woTship.     On  the  29th  December  last  I  re- 
oeived  from  Monsignore  Kandi^  Govemor  of 
Rome,  through  our  British  Consnl,  intimation 
that  I  was  holding  illegal  religious  meetings, 
and  had  thereby  exposed  myself  to  arrest  and 
imprísonment  by  the  Inquiátion,  and  requiring 
that  I  should  appear  before  him  and  promise 
to  desÍBt   from   holding   such  meetings,  if  I 
would  stay   the  sentence  of  exile   that  was 
hanging  over  me.     I  accordingly  appeared  the 
following   day  before   the   Govematore,  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  holding  the 
meetÍDgs,  with  the  aggravation  of  having  held 
them  for  three    successive  winters,  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  similar  meetings  had  been 
held  for  three  winters  preceding  my  residence 
in  Rome  by  ministers  of  the  same  Church  as 
that  to  which  I  belonged.    I  could  not,  I  said, 
understand  how,  after  these  meetings  had  been 
held  duríng  six  years,  and  without  challenge 
from  the  authorities,  I  should  now  be  charged 
with  an  illegal  act^  and  threatened  suddenly 
with  imprísonment  and  exile.  Tfurther  stated, 
that  I  had  made  no  secret  of  the  existence  of 
the  meetings,  that  notices  of  the  place  and 
hour  at  which  they  were  held  were  suspended 
at   the  entrance  of  all   the  principal  hotels, 
reading-rooms,  and  libraries  of  the  city,  and 
that  the  authoríties  niust  have  been  perfectly 
acquainted  with  their  character  and  my  con- 
nexion  with  them.     I  inquired  if  any  com- 
plaint  had  been  made  against  me  for  violating 
the  tacit  understanding  in  reference  to  Pro- 
testant  worship    in  Rome  —  viz.,  that  noiie 
but   fpreigners    (Protestants)    should    attend. 
He   replied  there  was  no  complaint  of  any 
kind  against  me,  and  that  that  which  had 
been   laid   in   information   before    him   was 
tbe  fact  of  illegal  worship,  and  that  it  was 
a^inst  the   recurrence    of    the    illegal    act 
he   wamed   me.      In   vaiu   I    pleaded    the 
English   Episcopal    and   Amerícan   services, 
which    continned    unassailed ;    he    repeated 
firmly,  but  courteously,  that  his  information 
referred  to  the  Scotch  Presbyteiifm  Church, 
and  that  there  was  no  question  of  its  ille- 
gality.     When,  at  the  close  of  our  interview, 
I  said  I  could  npt  Jbut  hold  my  service  on 
Sunday  (my  interview  was  on  Saturday),  as 
the   congregation  would   assemble  as  usual, 
and  I  could  not  tum  them  from  the  door,  he 
replied,  '  I  would   rather    not   know  of  it.' 
I  held  our  meeting  as  usual,  forenoon  and 
ufternoon,  on  Sunday.     It  was  a  large,  over- 
Jiowing  meeting,  being  Christmas  season,  and 
thc  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  family  were  pre- 
^gnjb.  His  Grace  was  for  once  in  his  life  a  true 
Free  Churchman,  the  supporter  and   coun- 


tenancer  of  an  interdicted  ministiy.      I  do 
not  know  that  he  was  aware  of  our  poátioiL 
before  he  came  in,  but  he  knew  it  ere  he  le£L 
I  had  subsequent  communication  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  Mr.  Gladatone  and  Mr.  Card- 
well,  on  the  subject;  but  they  all  feU  90 
hampered  by  their  statesmanship  etiquetie, 
that  they  refused  to  put  themselves  into  per- 
sonal  intercourse  with  the  Govemment.  They 
were  satisíied  with  talking  over  the  matter 
with   Mr.  Odo  Russell,  who   did  not  need 
their  backing,  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
momentous  character  of  the  queBiion  xaÍBed. 
They  lost  a  golden  opportunity  of  showing 
the  best  side  of  Brítish  statesmanahip  to  the 
Papal  Govemment — its  zeal  for  freedom  of 
religious  worship — and   thus   eaming    freÚL 
popularíty  in  England  for  themselves.     On 
Monday  I  put   myself  into  communication 
with  Mr.  Odo  Russell,  told  him  of  my  posi- 
tion,  as  having  disobeyed  orders,  and  of  my 
resolution  not  to  desist  from  holding  our  ser- 
vices,  but  of  my  willingness  to  occupy  the 
same  position  as  the  English  Church,   and 
transfer  our  services  to  a  room  beyond  the 
walls,  and  there  take  up  my  ground  as  the 
most  tenable  for  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
flict     He  was  dccided  in  his  opinion  that  I 
could  not  continue  the  services  within  the 
walls,  but  would  not  venture  to  say  that  I 
should   attempt   them   withoiU,  till  he  had 
seen  Cardinal  Antonelli.     Of  my  duty,  how- 
ever,  of  continuing  them  I  had  no  doubt. 
JMiere  they  were  to  be  continued  was  a  minor 
qiiestion.     It  was  a  qucstion  of  ccmvenience 
and  comfort,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  bound  to 
be   obedient   to   municipal  arrangements  in 
regard  to   such   details.      But   the   servicea 
themselves  I  could  not  ^ve  up  till  I  was 
stopped   by  arrest   or   exile,   and   the   moet 
favourable  ground  for  the  conflict  I  felt  to 
be  oiitside   the    walls.      I   had   accordingly 
secured  before  the  following  Sunday  a  lange 
hall  opposite  the  English  Church,  outside  the 
Popolo  Gate,  aiid  there  we  met  forenoon  and 
aftemoon,  in  circumstances  not  unlike  those 
of  our  dismption  congregations  in  Scotland, 
after   quitting,  in    1843,  the   old   parochial 
walls.     Whether  we  shaU  be  allowed  to  rest 
in  our   new  quarters   is   now   the  queation. 
Mr.  Odo  Russell  called  on  me  inmiediately 
after  his  interview  with  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
to  report  the  result.     His  first  words  were  : 
*  I  never  saw  Antonelli  more  pronounced  on 
any  question.' '    He  is  usually  yielding,  prc- 
pared   for   concessions,   and   ready   to    com- 
promise   matters.      But    in   regard    to    our 
services  he  seems  to  have  had  bis  ordeni,  and 
to  be  acting  under  an  iofiuence  which  left 
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DothÍBg  to  hls  dUcretiou.     Ue  was  decided 

tiuit  they  could  not  be  held  within  the  wolls, 

aod  th^   ií    held    there^   thej    would    bc 

pat  dowu.      To  Mr.  Odo  Russell^s  question 

u  U>  whether  thej  might  be  held  outside  the 

^  he  ga^e  an  ombiguoua  reply,  one  that 

siaj  he   of  aervice    in  coyering   our    new 

positioQ,  but  on  which  we  could  not  depend 

if  Antonelli  himself  were  pressed  by   the 

moie  intolerent  of  the  priestlj  partj  to  pro- 

cecd  to  extieme  measures.      Hc  said,  '  Could 

ú&j  not  find  accommodation  in  the  building 

ii  which  the  English  meet?'     I  fcar  that 

Nme  oí  the  High  Church  managcrs  of  the 

Eoglish  Chnrch  heie   would  not  be  more 

í&Touiable  to  our  Presbyterían  worship  than 

Antonelli  himself. 

'*  This  first  result  of  the  departure  of  the 

Fiench  from  Eome  will  surprise  you.     The 

fiist-fmits  are  not  increased  liberty.     Their 

depftrtore  has  brought  relief ;  but  the  relief  is 

to  the   extrcme    priestly   party,   who   were 

orerawed  by  French  influence,  and  the  known 

policy  and    opinions   of    the    French   £m- 

pooL    The  pressure  is  now  off  them ;  Eome 

Í3  heiself  again,  mbtress  of  her  own  position, 

and  with  a  spirit  chafed  and  irritated  from 

haTÍDg  been  so  long  constrained  to  act  with 

a  lib^ality  that  wos  in  antagonism  to  her 

nataie.     I  thought  this   winter  we   Bhould 

hare  been  buying  ground  to  build  a  church 

foi  ouiselyes  herc,  but  the  tables  haye  been 

tainod  npon   us,  and   wo  are  in  danger  of 

heing  cast    out    altogether.      Nothing   will 

leckim  for  us  liberty  of  worship  under  the 

exÍBting  goyemment    but  an  agitation  that 

wili  expressy  and  that  unequiyocally,  the  in- 

dignation  of  Qieat  Britain  at  this  attempt  to 

extinguish  us.     WhiLst  as  a  minister  of  the 

Gospel  I  am  content  to  worship  outsid^  the 

valii^  su&ring  its  inconyeniences,  it  is  the 

dotj  of  our  countrymen  and  Qoyemment  to 

toand  foT  British  subjects  in  Bome^  not 

aáj  a  concessiou  of  the  right  to  worship, 

Ut  to  woiahip   where  and  in  the  manner 

iQost  oonyenient   to   themselyes.      I  annex 

cop7  of  letter  I  receiyed  from  the  British 

CoDsal,  to  «rhich  I  haye  referred.     I  receiyed 

viother  a  week  afterwaids  nearly  to  the  same 

^ecti — ^Belieye  me,  etc.,     '^Jahes  Lewis." 

''  Britifih  Consahite  at  Bome, 
"  December  29,  18C6. 
"  Sir, — ^lt  Í8  my  official  daty  to  inform  you  that 
MoDsignore  Randi,  Govemor  of  Rome,  has  jost 
comnumicsted  to  me  that  yoa  are  holding  illegal 
itiigKKU  meetíngs  in  yoar  house,  which  you  must 
bow  are  prohibited  by  tho  Roman  law,  and  that 
joa  hxve  thus  placcd  yourself  in  the  power  of 
the  InqaÍBÍtion,  both  for  arrest  and  imprison- 
Bieiit  Bat  9M  the  Monsignore  permita  me 
te  give  yoa  tliii  notice,  I  would  seriously  ad- 


vise  that  you  at  oncc  |>ut  an  end  to  these  innova- 
tions,  ana  that  yon  yisit  Monsignore  Randi  at 
Monte  Citorío,  aad  aasure  him  that  you  wiil 
neyer  again  repeat  these  illegal  acts.  I  hope  in 
this  wa>r  you  may  possibly  sospond  your  exile 
(which  is  now  hanging  over  yon). — I  am,  Sir, 
yoor  most  obedient  servant, 

**  J.  SEVEay,  Britiflh  Consal. 
*'  To  the  Rev.  James  LewÍB." 

RETRENCHMENT   AND   BEFORM. 

"  Italy  Í8  made,  not  perfected,"  said  the  King 
in  opening  Parliament  lately.  The  Deputies 
Iiave  as  hard  a  work  before  them  as  tlie  sol- 
diers  had.  One  universal  cry  is  heard  from 
every  comer  of  the  land  in  favour  of  retrench- 
ment  and  reform.  Every  administration  in 
the  State  is  to  be  remodelled,  numbers  of  use- 
less  emjiïof/ês  dLsmissed,  and  the  general  ex- 
penses  of  the  conntry  reduced,  so  as  to  balance 
with  income.  The  financial  difficulty  must 
be  surmouuted,  or  the  boasted  unity  and  in- 
dependence  of  Italy  will  fall  to  pieces.  Out- 
bursts  of  discontent  at  excessive  or  ill-judged 
taxation  are  not  infrequent  in  country  dis- 
tricts,  and  neither  Sicily  nor  the  Neapolitan 
proyinces  are  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  quiet 
and  prosperity.  Intemal  affairs  have  now 
come  happily  to  engross  wholly  the  national 
mind.  The  tug  of  war  will  take  place  on  the 
army  budget.  The  country  demands  a  reduc- 
tion  of  its  war  establishment  to  100,000  men, 
while  a  few  iniluential  men  who  surround  the 
King  are  buming  to  wipe  out  the  disgraces  of 
the  late  war  of  liberation  by  "  fresh  glories," 
as  his  Majesty  called  them,  on  Qrecian  or 
Turkish  soil,  thus  involving  the  maintenance 
of  a  huge  and  expeusive  military  force.  But 
the  tone  of  the  press  and  the  temper  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  most  decided  to 
curtail  all  expenditure  to  the  utmost  limits 
consistent  with  safety  and  order. 

THE    ROMAN   QUESTION. 

On  tho  probability  or  improbability  of  a 
peaceful  and  happy  solution  of  the  trouble- 
somc  Roman  question  the  Italians  are  still  iu 
suspense  and  anxiety.  The  liberties  taken 
with  the  person  and  Goyemment  of  the 
Popc  in  our  comic  joumals  are  striking  to  a 
foreigner.  John  Leech's  famous  picture  of 
his  Holiness,  iu  the  dress  of  an  old  woman, 
looking  for  lodgings,  is  served  up  to  the 
public  in  varioua  forms.  The  most  sensa- 
tional  caricature  of  the  seasou,  however,  U 
**The  Second  Edition  of  the  House  of  Loretto" 
in  the  FischicttOf  where  "  ProWdence,  moved 
by  the  tears  of  tho  Papal  joumals,  sends  his 
íingels  to  trausport  tlie  Pojm?,  embarked  in  a 
Turkish  vessel,  to  wifer  quarters."  And  a 
i-tire  troat  it  is  to  see  thia  genuinely  Ottoiuai; 
craft,  borne  al'jft  froju  the  harbour  of  Civit^ 
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Vecchia  by  toiling  aDgels,  and  carrying  the 
Encyclical,  Syllabus,  and  Cross-keys  flags  at 
its  three  mastheads ;  the  Turkish  commander 
has  a  most  motley  group  of  priestly  passen- 
í^ers  on  deck,  among  whom  is  the  Holy 
Father,  devoutly  and  gratefully  looking  to- 
wards  a  happy  haven,  while  the  bowsprit  is 
dashing  into  the  moon !  While  the  popular 
prints  are  thus  keeping  up  the  fun  on  the 
"  non  possumus  '*  pretensions  of  the  Papacy, 
the  Italian  Gbvernment  is  making  a  flnal  nnd 
most  eamest  eíTort,  through  Baron  Ricasoli 
and  his  euvoy  Tonello  in  Rome,  to  move  the 
Pope,  if  possible,  to  come  to  terms  with  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  or  leave  him  without 
excuse  or  sympathy  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  the  Koman  Catholic  nations  especially, 
should  a  too  likely  failure  attend  the  negotia- 
tions.  All  the  army  chaplains  have  been 
dismissed,  so  that  oíïicers  ond  soldiers  are 
left  for  spiritual  concems  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  of  the  various  distiicts  where  they  are 
stationed. 

GOVERNMENT   C0NCESSI0N8   TO    THE    PAPACY. 

The  confiscatiou  of  the  ecclesiastical  property 
of  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto  has  been  stopped, 
80  as  to  avoid  certain  offence  at  the  Vatican. 
Fearless  of  danger  froin  the  spiritual  power, 
now  that  Venetia  is  within  the  boundary  of 
Italy,  the  King  dispeuses  with  the  oath  of 
supremacy  on  the  pait  of  bishops  on  their 
appointment,  and  renounces  his  "  exequatiir " 
or  power  of  veto  against  a  disliked  nominee 
íor  Ihe  epLscopate,  only  asking  the  favour  that 
all  the  eighty-two  vacant  bishoprics  be  not 
iilled,  but  that  some  slight  reduction  be  made. 
According  to  the  terms  of  Ricasoli's  noble  and 
now  historic  circular,  iu  which  the  principle 
of  a  "  Free  Chiu-ch  in  a  Free  State  "  ií>  to  bo 
tried  as  au  experiment  with  the  Papacy  in 
Italy,  the  most  reactionary  hierarclis  are  i*e- 
tuming  from  Rome  or  other  hiding-places  to 
their  dioceses.  Cardinal  Sforza's  condition  is 
accepted  by  the  Prefect  of  Naples,  and  lo! 
all  the  Liberal  priests  who  have  stood  up  for 
free  institutions  of  late  vears,  and  done  battle 
for  the  Govemment,  and  signed  the  Passaglia 
aidres?,  fall  into  his  excellency's  hands,  and 
are  cut  off  from  all  official  duty  and  salary,  and 
left  to  beg  their  bread.  The  newly-retumed 
Bishop  of  Quastalla  sets  himself  to  banish 
the  Evangelical  pastor  from  the  town,  and 
unseemly  disturbances  are  greeting,  in  dif- 
ferent  phices,  the  reinstalment  of  these  hated 
and  unabashed  prelate?  in  their  sees.  Instead 
of  the  ecclesiastical  goods  and  chattels  being 
disposed  of  by  civil  commiasioners,  a  loan  is 
to  be  taken  on  these  effects  from  a  priestly 
banking-hou?e   in   Bmssels,  which  is   to  be 


reimbursed  for  this  accommodation  of 
24,000,000/.  sterling  to  the  Qovemment  by 
ten  yearly  instalments  payable  by  the  bishope, 
with  whom  the  pi-operty  is  therefore  to  bc  left 
in  charge.  Believe  me,  it  requiies  all  the 
assurances  of  the  King  and  the  explanations 
of  the  Cabinet,  that,  amidst  all  these  conces- 
sions,  no  principle  is  to  be  yielded  up,  to  rc- 
assure  the  doubting  crowd  of  Liberals.  So 
far,  but  no  farther,  the  mission  to  Rome  is 
succeeding.  It  scarcely  needed  the  fomiality 
of  an  Italian  plenipotentiary  in  the  Etemal 
City  to  convince  us  of  the  gratifícation  of  Pio 
Nono.  As  long  as  concessions  are  all  on  one 
side,  the  Holy  Fáther  has  no  reaaon  to  oom- 
plain.  Tme  to  the  instincts  of  the  system,  in 
Ireland  as  in  Italy,  however,  the  more  that  iji 
got,  the  more  is  sure  to  be  asked  for.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy  grow  by  what  they 
feed  on. 

THE    POPE   INPLEXIBLE — THB   BOHANS 
EXPBCTANT. 

But  no  progress  is  made,  or  ever  will  be 
made,  in  inducing  a  reciprocity  of  favours  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  As  Í8  seen  above,  the 
first  exercise  of  his  momentary  freedom  is  to 
close  the  Scotch  and  American  places  of  wor- 
ship  in  Rome.  No  inducement  can  obtain 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  title,  "  King 
of  Italv,"  from  his  Holiness.  No  bribe  caii 
suffice  to  bring  about  an  abolition  of  passporti', 
or  mutual  extradition  of  criminals,  or  a  mili- 
tary  or  civil  league  between  Rome  and  Italy. 
Nay,  the  Pope  is  congratulating  himself  upou 
his  power  of  resisting  such  diabolical  tempta- 
tions  as  he  is  at  present  plied  with,  to  recog- 
nise  the  usurper  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  demands  that  thc  Pariiament  of  Italy 
should  rescind  its  frequent  vote  proclaiming 
Ronie  the  capital  of  Italy,  A  vast  reactiou 
towards  intolemnce  has  taken  place  in  the 
Papal  councils,  and  "No  surrender  ! "  i«  thc 
order  of  the  day.  Chai^  of  hypocrisy  and 
trickery  are  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  Italy,  and 
the  hope  of  a  pacific  reconciliation  between 
the  Throne  and  the  Altar  is  more  distant  than 
ever, 

Ominous  pamphlets  and  circulars  are  pass- 
ing  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  people  of 
Rome,  who  are  quietly  biding  their  time  to 
overthrow  the  fraU.  puppet  of  Jesuit  despotism. 
The  Pope  pasaes  along  the  streets,  and  not  a 
loyal  salute  is  offered  by  any  of  his  subjects, 
who  leave  every  cafê  frequented  by  the  Pa- 
pal  Zouaves,  and  absent  themselves  from  eveiy 
place  of  amusement,  as  a  protest  against 
wrong  in  high  places.  And  thus  the  last  scene 
in  the  tragedy,  or  comedy,  if  you  wiH,  ap- 
proaches  its  dênoiiement,  and  the  world  will 
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speedilj  eee  tli«  end  of  Pio  Nono  as  Pope- 
King  of  Bome. 

THB    WEEK     OF     PRATER RELIQIOUS 

FESTIVrriES. 

The  leligious  intelligence  of  the  month  is 
smty  and  nnimportant  The  Week  of  Prayer, 
de^te  the  had  weather,  has  been  a  season  of 
le&eahment  in  Florence,  where  Signor  Maz- 
zarella  delivered  a  long  and  eloqnent  address 
oa  the  impoTtance  of  the  ChrÍBtian  education 
of  the  yonng,  and  the  spiritnal  union  snbsist- 
ing  in  Christ  between  all  Christian  denomi- 
natÍQna,  cloaing  with  an  eamest  prayer  that 
40011  the  boniers  which  separate  the  different 
ehnrches  might  be  broken  down,  and  that 
tiie  followers  of  Chríst  eyeiywhere  might  both 
reaUfle  and  exhibit  more  and  more  that  they 
fomi  but  one  body  in  Christ.  In  this  con- 
nexion  I  am  gkul  to  mention  that  a  new 
work  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Signor 
GaTszzi,  entitled,  *'  Italy  Faithful  to  the  Reli< 
gioa  of  her  Ancestors,"  in  which  the  old 
gtoand  is  maintained  eamestly  that  Italy 
ahoald  not  be  Protestantised  firom  without ; 
\kA  for  the  first  time  in  his  writings  a  noble 
eologinm  and  a  jnst  appredation  are  given  of 
Ppotesfcantisni,  as  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
aod  the  living  power  of  the  freedom,  pro- 
«perity,  and  morality  of  our  home  lands.  The 
first  nnmber  of  the  Museo  Gristiano  has 
sppearod  in  Padua,  edited  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Piggott,  and  fuU  of  excellent  moral  and  reli- 
gioas  iiunily  reading.  This  joumal  is  similar 
to  the  Letture  di  Famigliay  formerly  edited 
W  Mr.  Piggott,  and  corresponds  to  your 
Uifiere  H<mr  or  Family  Treatury,  The  Wal- 
(leiiws  have  commenced  special  evangelisa- 
tions  in  two  university  towns  of  Central  and 
Southem  Italy  among  students,  and  have 
niet  with  most  encouraging  success. 

A  krge  nnmber  of  Christmas  trees  and 
other  festivities  are  reported  from  Naples, 
Floience,  and  Milan,  in  connexion  with  the 
Evmgelical  schools  in  these  towns.  Canon 
Storelli,  of  Corato,  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
^  left  the  Chnrch  of  Ilome,  and  tumed 
ËTangelical  preacher  among  his  own  people, 
vithoat  conferring  with  other  labourers  or 
soGÍeties  at  work  in  Italy ;  and,  judging  from 
his  noble  confession  of  faith,  and  from  the 
hige  sales  of  a  colporteur  in  the  place,  he 
^ms  to  be  an  eamest  and  popular  evan- 
geliít' 

AN  INTSRESTIira   INQUIRT THE   JEW8. 

Several  marriages  of  leading  Liberal  priests 
ue  reported  from  the  Keapolitan  provinces. 
A  proptietor  in  the  same  part  of  Italy,  who 
i>  '*neitfc[er  poor  nor  rich,''  sends  100  francs 
to  Br.  Bevél,  and  asks  to  have  sent  for  this 


sum  Bibles,  New  Testaments  with  referencef, 
hymns  with  music,  prayer-books,  etc,  and  he 
adds :  ^'  Excuse  my  importunity,  but  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Cluist,  our  Saviour,  whom  I 
desire  to  serve  as  you  do,  according  to  the 
Gk)spel,  tell  me  how  and  when  prayer  should 
be  offered  in  worship,  when  and  how  we 
should  sing ;  whether  in  celebrating  the  Holy 
Supper  of  our  Saviour,  in  praying  and  blessing 
the  bread,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  lighted 
candles.  Pardon  me,  I  again  pray  you ;  but 
I  am  ignorant,  and  yet  I  desire'  to  perform 
your  Evangelical  service  for  the  beneíit  of 
our  brethren  here,  who  are  work-people.  The 
fifth  part  of  the  population  of  our  town  U 
composed  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  I 
shali  have  much  to  contend  with,  but  the 
Lord,  who  is  almighty,  wiU  aid  me,  and  will 
know  well  how  to  give  us,  if  He  pleaaes,  the 
victory." 

Much  good  is  being  attempted  among  the 
Jewish  populations  of  the  Veneto.  Dr.  Phil- 
lips,  of  whom  I  wrote  in  my  last  letter,  has 
been  visiting  Rovigo,  Padua,  and  Vicenza. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Cotter,  the  Episcopal  Jewish 
missionary  of  Milan,  and  his  assistant,  Signor 
Arias,  who  is  at  present  here,  have  been  visit- 
ing  Verona  and  Mantua.  In  tlús  latter  town 
the  Jews  are  much  less  reserved  than  their 
700  brethren  in  Milan,  or  the  1,300  in 
Verona,  or  the  2,300  in  Venice.  In  the 
cafês  they  frequent,  they  uniformly  begin  the 
conversation  with  the  missionary  upon  reli- 
gious  Bubjects,  and  on  two  successive  even- 
ings  no  fewer  tlian  seventy  of  them  attended 
a  meeting  and  heard  the  Gospel  of  thc 
Messiah  faithfully  preaclied.  I  should  not 
omit  to  mention  that  in  Venice  the  two  in- 
dustrial  schools  for  Jewish  boys  and  girls  are 
admirable  institutions,  and  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  visit. 

BIBLE    CIRCCLATION. 

The  statistics  of  sales  of  colporteurs  of  tlie 

Scottish  Bible  Society  in  Italy  during  1866 

are  as  follows ; — 

Average  number  of  Colportearsthrough- 

out  the  year 19 

Bibles,  sold  1,504  for 3,113f.  53c. 

Testaments,    „    5,691  „    2,0941  96c. 

Books,  „  62,627  „    9,617f.    9c. 

Among  the  Bibles  and  Tcstaments  sold  there 

were  no  "  portions  "  whatever — all  were  honá 

fide  Bibles  and  Tcstaments. 

ITAIiIAN   SERVICE   IN   VBNICE— GAVAZZI. 

The  Italian  service  here  continues  to  pros- 
per.  Professor  Appia,  of  Florence,  spent  a 
week  among  the  young  adherents  of  the 
Grospel,  and  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the 
Italian  language  ever  uttered  in  the  interest- 
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ÍDg  Genuan  Church  here  to  a  largc  congrega- 
tíon  of  200  persons,  full  rcports  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  being  inserted,  with  great  faimess 
and  kindness,  in  the  daily  papcrs.  There  is 
ao  great  a  dearth  of  preachers  that  no  settled 
erangelist  can  at  present  he  procured,  though 
the  Waldensian  Board  of  Evangelisation  pro- 
mises  to  carry  on  the  service  by  the  yisits  of 
various  eyangelists  of  other  towns  till  the 
month  of  July,  when  four  of  their  adyanced 
Btudents  ^ill  be  ordained  to  the  ministry,  one 
of  whom  will  be  sent  here,  and  another  cer- 
tainly  to  the  east  coast,  south  of  Ancona, 
where  an  ujgent  need  is  felt  for  an  able  and 
settled  pastor.  This  week  Signor  Gayazzi 
has  come  to  Venice,  and  commenced,  in  tlie 
Evangelical  Hall,  a  series  of  his  powerf ul  con- 
troyersial  discourses.  This  eloquent  mon  is 
well  known  here,  haying  preached  to  an  ex- 
traordinary  concourse  of  people  in  the  excited 
times  of  1648,  in  the  great  Square  of  St. 
Mark's,  the  centre  of  Venetian  life  and  busi- 
ness.  On  that  occasion  the  apostle  of  poli- 
tical  liberty — for  at  that  time  he  knew  not 
the  higher  liberty  in  Christ — ^had  Manin  on 
hÍ8  right  hand,  and  Tommaseo  on  his  left. 
The  priests  are  circulating  their  usual  calum- 
nies  that  eyery  man  is  paid  40  francs  who  be- 
comes  a  Protestant,  and  summoning  the  young 
men  who  attcud  these  meetiugs  to  their  pa- 
rochial  yestries,  w^here  they  deal  with  the 
heretical  parisliioner  in  a  yariety  of  ways,  in 
the  presence  of  their  parents  and  relatiyes. 

80CIAL   REFORMS    REQUIRED — EDUCATION. 

The  moral  and  material  condition  of  Ye- 
nice  is  not  yery  satisfactory,  and  but  little  has 
as  yet  been  doue  on  her  behalf.  Much  ia  ex- 
pected  from  the  new  municipality,and  from  the 
Goyemmcnt  Commi/^ion  which  is  inquiring 
into  the  necessities  of  the  town  and  proyince. 
The  dream  and  delusion  that  she  will  rise  to  hcr 
old  greatness  has  not  passed  away  from  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  though  the  ship- 
ping  Í9  very  limited,  and  the  yisitors  so  few 
that  4,000  lodgings  are  to  let.  Crowds  of  beg- 
gars  and  of  men  seeking  employment  throng 
the  Btreets,  wherc  games  of  chance  are  too  often 
seen  going  ou  prosperously,  and  the  ear  is 
assailed  constantly  with  the  number  of  royal 
lottery  tickets  for  sale.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  misery,  howeyer,  the  follies  of  camiyal 
are  generally  indulged  in,  eyen  tricolour  flags 
l)eing  put  in  pawn,  as  thousands  of  wat<íhes 
and  cyen  blaukots  are  in  Florence,  that 
luoney  may  be  had  to  hold  this  riotous 
festival.  Thcre  is  no  diminution  of  thc 
popular  enthusiasm.  Iluudreds  of  portraits 
of  the  King,  Garibaldi,  and  Manin,  meet  the 
eye.   The  women  are  out  in  Bersagliere  hats.  I 


The  shopkeepers  have  taken  so  kindly  to  the 
new  National  Guard  that  a  **  Speranza"  band 
of  boys  hos  bcen  formed  for  the  dischaige  of 
civic  duties. 

The  most  gratifying  aign  of  the  tlmes  ia 
the  opening  of  people's  and  savings'  bonks 
and  evening  schools  in  ^veiy  quarter  of  the 
town.  In  each  of  these  latter  aome  200 
scholars  assemble,  many  masteis  having 
marched  at  the  head  of  their  twenty  or 
thirty  men  to  the  place,  night  after  idght. 
Spirited  circulars  have  been  issued  by  vaiious 
parties,  the  authorities  among  others,  calling 
on  the  people  to  seize  the  proffered  boon  of  a 
long  withheld  education.  The  priesta  look 
askance,  but  cannot  hinder  this  benefícial 
movement,  so  that  we  hope  shortly  to  zecord 
the  noblest  results  of  such  patiiotic  efforta» 

AN    INUNDATION. 

If  my  letter  reaches  you  later  than  ujsua], 
you  must  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  of  a  remark- 
able  inundation  of  this  '^City  of  the  Sea^ 
these  two  days  past.  Nothing  like  it  has 
been  seen  this  century,  and  fears  are  now 
entertained  that,  after  all,  the  future  exiatenee 
of  Yenice  may  be  seriously  affected  by  aimilar 
casualties.  The  mean  level  of  the  sea-water 
is  rising  here  fíve  or  six  inches  per  centoiy, 
so  that  the  Church  of  St.  Maik,  which  used 
to  be  approached  by  a  flight  of  ateps  in  fJie 
time  of  Barbarossa,  is  now  below  the  level  of 
tlie  square,  the  pavement  of  which  has  had 
in  successive  generations  to  be  raised.  On  this 
occasion  the  square  has  been  covered  with 
four  feet  deep  of  water,  and  the  gondolas  have 
bcen  sailing  about  and  even  into  the  chuxch. 
All  the  little  canals  and  the  nairow  streets 
that  permeate  the  town  were  overflowing 
with  water,  banked  up  in  this  north-western 
comer  of  the  Adriatic  by  a  violent  southem 
wind — the  sirocco.  The  priasts  have  not 
failed  to  proclaim  this  inundation  to  be  a 
judgment  of  God  for  the  Govemment's  treat- 
ment  of  his  Church.  Of  course  all  locomotion 
was  stopped,  aud  the  postal  service  deranged 
for  the  time. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

January  18,  1867. 

THB  ATTEMPTED  SUPPRESSION  OP  PBOTESTANT 

WORSHIP. 

Later  news  from  Eome  informs  us  that 
Mr.  Lewis  contiuued  his  services  luidiaturbed 
outside  the  Popolo  Gate  duriug  the  last 
two  Sabbaths.  The  Prussian  and  Amerícan 
Ambassadors  camc  forward  most  nobly  in  the 
emergeucy,  and  remonstrated  so  forcibly  with 
Cardiual  Antonelli,  that  the  Pope's  Secretary 
has  given  his  sanction  to  the  present  arrange- 
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iDflDla  ot  Mr.  Lewifly  thioiigh  Mr.  Odo  RuBaell,  n^^f  from  the  imporUiit  teaaoni  lor  wluch  yoor 

who  has  worthily  rcpreaented  the  iiidignant  lordjhip.  approve  that  meMure,  «id  in  w^^ 

...           .  .,     Tt  'i.'  i:        -j     I.     •     T>  Amhappy  to  concur  with  yon,  and  from  the 

feelings  of  the  Bntish  losidenU  in  Rome  on  roquert  that  the  permiaaion  to  return  to  their 

tíiia    occanon   in   his   intorcourse   with    the  dioceaea,  conceded  to  the  biahopa  by  the  circuUr 

P«pál  dignitaries.    The  Pruaaian  Envoy,  with  of  the  22nd  October,  should  be  alao  eztended  to 

tlie  gieateet  courtesy,  oflfered  the  chapel  of  hi8  the   biahops   reaitog   at  Rome,  thua  demoii- 

.       ^.        4.    %r    T      •         j       A'c   1  ^.v     r    i.  atratmg  your  goodwul  and  reverence  towarda 

l^aUon  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  notified  this  fact  ^^  inStitutíonS   and   the   lawa   under   whoae 

to  Antonftlli,  who  haa  cleverly  escaped  from  ahadow  you  desiie  to  live. 

tfae  greater  difficnlty  with  the  Americans  by  I  rejoice  that  I  anticipated  your  wishea  in 

inducing  their    Ambassador    to  remove    the  this  matter,  and  interpreted  your  sentiments 

United  Stotes  Legatíon  from  liis  own  liouae  "jï"  ^'  ^'^^  °"  *^«  v'^.^L''^^ ^T 

^      .  •    .     .        1  .  t    .1,                   •     1    11       A  which   your  letter   was    dispatched   that    the 

io  tbat   in  which  the  service  is  held.     Ac-  exception    complained  of   should  be  removed. 

CQcdingly   the   stars  and   stripes  now  oma-  Of  tíiis  I  believe  your  lordships  will  akeady 

snent  the  front  of  Mr.    M'Pheraon's  photo-  have  had  full  and  official  cognisance. 

giaphic  establishment^  or  krge  hall,  in  whose  The  decision   adopted   by  the   Govemment 

hraae  ia  the  Ameiican  church.     I  truat  that  ^"^  "ír  ^JÏ''Vfc!lrP*  ^^  ?T  ^L?^ 

.         j      -11                r  xv-      X        1        rnL  t"**  perfect    hberty  m  the  relations  between 

gieat  good  wiU  come  of  this  struggle.     The  ohurch  and  Stote  should  pass  from  the  abstraot 

eonoeasion  of  right  of  worship  beyond  the  region  of   principle  in  which  it  had  hitherto 

iralU    of    Rome    is    a    new    point    gained.  remained  into  the  reality  of  fact    The  Govem- 

Ponnerly  it  was  simply  connived  at,  never  f'!ï\.*^^^^^,/'^,  if?  ^^^^  *^  y?^'- 

^        -i    .%    .n    .  Zm.     .                       i_ri  lordships,  desire  that  Italy  may  very  soon  enjoy 

fluictioned,  tnat  1  rotestant  service  was  lawful  the  maanificent  and  imposing  religious  spectacíe 

except    under   thc   wing  of  an  ambassador.  now  afi&rded  to  the  free  citixens  of  the  United 

Henceforth  it  is  ruled  by  the   decÍBÍon   of  States  of  Amcrica  by  the  National  Goundl  of 

Antonelli,    who    was   too   shrewd    to    push  Baltimow,  wherein  religwus  doctrines  are  froely 

^      ^              ^                ,               ..       í.    .,  discussed,   aud  whose   decisions,   approved  by 

snatteis  to  mi  extreme  and  peisecutmg  Lmit  the  Pope,   wiU  be  prodaimed  aud  executed  iÍ 

In  snch  crítical  moments  as  these,  that  unr  everv  u>wn  and  vmage  without  fxequatur  or 

jprvnUffcd   service   may   be   held  hemid  the  placiti. 

walla  of  Rome,  and  only  priálcged  seivice  in  .,  í  ^^f^jore  heg  your  lordships  to  coni^er  that 

Tv  .,     ,      •/         ^,  .        mi  .    .  it  is  hberty  which  has  produced  this  admirable 

connexion  with  the  legations  mthi7i.     This  is  gpectacle-liberty  profeísed  and  respected  by  aU 

<:lear  and   intelUgible,    but  the  British  Go-  in  principle  and  in  fact,  in  its  amplest  appU- 

vemment  should  demand   more   than    this,  cation  to  civil,  poUtical,  and  social  lífe.    In  the 

and  not  cease  iU  deiuand  tiU  a  reciprocation  ^nited  Stat^  every  citizcn  is  free  to  foUow  the 

.  .,          ...                         i.  X    Tk          .  X    i^  persu.ision  that  he    may  thmk   best,    and  to 

of  the  privdeges  we  grant  to  Romanists  has  ^^„1,1^  the  Divinity  in  the  form  that  may  seem 

been  obtained.  to  him  most  appropriate.     Side  by  side  with  the 

Catholic  church  nse  tbe  Protestant  temple,  the 

Mussuhnan  mosc^ue,  the  Chinesc  pagodo.     Side 

TEE  ITALIAN  PREMIER  ON  RELiaious  LIBEATY.  by  sido  with  the  Romish  clergy  the  Genevan 

The  bishops  who  were  exiled  from  their  Co'»«i»t<>ry  and  the  MethojUst  As-embly  dis- 

,       ,      *       *   xt-     Ti^  1.        r^                 .  charge  thoir  oínce.     This  state  of  things  generates 

cees  by  dccree  of  the  Italian   Govemment,  neither  confusion  nor  clashing.     And  why  is 

and  subsequently  took  up  their  residence  at  this  ?    Because  no  religion  asks  either  special 

Rome,  addressed  a  letter  to  Baron  RicasoU  protection  or  privilws   from  the  State ;  each 

after  the  issue  of  his  circular,  by  which  they  ^^^^    develops,   and:    is    foUowed  under  the 

•  r         j   Ai.  1.  i.1.                         'Ai.  1  /  protection  of  the  common  law,  and  the  law, 

were  mformed  that  they  were  pemutted  to  l^^aïíy  respocted  by  aU,  guarantees  to  all  an 

retum.     The  bishops  were  under  the  impres-  eqmil  liberty. 

non  that  that  permission  did  not  apply  to  TheltalianGovemmentwishestodemonstrate 

tfaose  ecclesiastics  residing  in  Rome,  and  com-  ^  j*^."  PowiWe  that  it  has  faith  in  Ub«rty,  and 

..,*....         ,     .      •     xi    •    1  ,.4.     A    xi.  "  desurous  of  applying  it  to  the  greatest  extent 

plamed  of  this  exclusion  m  their  letter  to  the  compatible  with  theTinterests  á  pubUc  order. 

President  of   the  CounciL     Baron  RicasoU's  It  therefore  calls  upon  the  bishops  to  retum  to 

leply,  dated  Kovember  26,  was  not  onginally  ,  their  sees,  whence  they  were  removed  by  those 


intended  for  pnbUcation,  but  since  the  letter 

of  the  bishops  has   appearcd   iu  the   Unita 

Gaitolica,  it   was    considcrcd    necessary  that 

the  pubUc  should  be  madc  ncquaintcd  with 

the  terms  in  which  they  were  answered  by 

the  Miniíjter.     It  is  as  foUow»  : — 

Monsignori,  —  I  have  only  to-day  receivcd  the 
Wtter  whioh  you  have  done  mc  the  honour  to 
iddressine  from  Rome,  bearing  date  lóth  iust., 
oa  theeuljcct  of  the  rccaU  o?  the  bishops  to 
theír  Bees.      This  letter  was  doubly  agreeable  to 


ver^  motives  of  public  order.  It  makes  no  oon- 
ditions  save  that  one  incumbent  upon  overy 
citizcn  who  desires  to  Uve  peacei^bly — namely, 
that  ho  shoald  confíno  himsclf  to  his  own  duty 
and  obscrvo  the  laws.  The  State  will  ensuro 
that  ho  be  neither  disturbed  or  hindered,  but 
lct  him  not  demand  privilcges  if  he  wishes  no 
bonds.  The  principle  of  every  free  State  that 
tbo  law  is  cqual  for  all  admits  of  no  distinctious 
of.any  kind.  The  Govemment  wonld  be  glad 
to  cast  off  all  suspiciou  aud  abandon  every  pre- 
caution,  and  ií  it  does  not  now  wholly  act  up  to 
this  wish  it  is  bccause  the  principle  of  Uberty 
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which  it  has  adopted  and  put  into  practice  is  not 
equally  adopted  and  practiaed  by  the  clersy. 
Let  your  lordships  remark  the  difference  oe- 
tween  the  condition  of  the  Chnrch  in  America 
and  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Europe.  In 
those  virgin  regions  the  Church  is  established 
amidst  a  new  society,  but  which  carried  with  it 
from  the  mother  country  all  the  elements  of 
civil  life.  Representing  the  purest  and  most 
sacred  of  the  social  elements,  the  religious  feel- 
íng  which  sanctions  right  and  sanctiiies  duty, 
and  carries  human  aspirations  far  above  all 
earthly  things,  the  Church  has  there  sought  only 
that  empire  pleasing  to  God,  the  empire  of  souls. 
Companion  of  liberiky,  the  Church  has  grown 
beneath  its  shelter,  and  has  f ound  all  that  suf- 
ficed  for  free  development  and  the  tranquil  and 
fecund  exercise  of  its  ministiy.  It  has  never 
sought  to  deny  to  others  the  liberty  which  it  en- 
Joyed,  nor  to  tum  to  its  exclusive  advantage  the 
institutions  which  protected  it. 

In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
arose  with  the  decadence  of  the  great  Empire 
that  had  subiugated  the  earth.  It  became  con- 
stituted  amid  the  political  and  social  cataclysms 
of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  was  compelled  to 
form  an  organisation  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
shipwreck  of  all  civilisation  amid  the  rising  ílood 
of  orute  force  and  violence.  But  while  the 
world,  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  the  middle 
ages,  re-entered  the  path  of  progress  marked 
out  by  God,  the  Church  impressed  upon  all 
having  any  relation  with  it  the  inmiobility  of 
the  dognia  entrusted  to  its  guardianship.  It 
viewed  with  suspicion  the  erowth  of  inteUigence 
and  the  multiplication  oi  social  forces,  and 
declared  itself  tiie  enemy  of  all  libcrtv,  denyiug 
the  íirst  and  most  incontestable  oi  all,  the 
liberty  of  conscience. 

Hence  arose  the  conflict  between  the  ecde- 
siastical  and  the  civil  power,  since  the  former 
represented  subjection  and  immobility,  and  the 
latter  liberty  and  progress.    The  conflict,  from 


iter  proportíoiu 
'•  '^      thata 


peouliar  cii'cuinstances,  has 
m  Italy,  because  the  Churc! 
kingdom  was  necessanr  to  the  indepeiidflnt 
exercise  of  its  spiritual  ministiy,  found  ÍhtA 
kingdom  in  Italy.  The  ecclesiastical  pow«r, 
f  rom  the  same  reason,  is  here  in  contraaictÍQn 
not  only  with  the  civil  ix)wer  but  nati<mal  rí^t. 
From  these  causes  originated  the  distnuit  aad 
precaution  described  in  my  drcular  which  pro- 
voked  your  censure,  but  which  were  only  aiC' 
tated  by  necessity.  The  biahops  caonot  be 
considered  among  us  as  simple  pastors  of  sonls, 
since  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  instmmenti 
and  defenders  of  a  power  at  variance  with  tiM 
national  aspirations.  The  civil  power  is  there« 
f  ore  constrained  to  impose  those  measures  npoii 
the  bishops  which  are  necessary  to  preaerTe  iti 
interests  and  those  of  the  nation. 

How  is  it  possible  to  tenninate  this  deplorable 
and  perílous  conflict  between  the  two  powera — 
between  Church  and  State  ?  Liberty  can  alooie 
bring  us  to  that  happy  state  of  things  whieh 

Íour  lordships  consider  so  enviable  in  Amerioa. 
ict  us  ''render  unto  Ctesar  the  things  that  are 
Ciesar's,  and  unto  Godthe  things  that  are  €U)dX*' 
and  peace  between  Churoh  and  State  will  be 
troubled  no  more. 

I  desired  to  pay  deference  to  these  principlei 
in  removing  the  j)rohibition  to  the  retum  of  the 
bishops  and  their  residence  in  their  sees.  I 
bdieve  that  liberty  ia  good  in  profession  and 
practice,  and  further,  that  it  has  the  virtue  ol 
converting  those  who  are  called  to  enjoy  iti 
benefíts.  I  tmst  that  your  lordships,  letnmiiig 
to  your  dioceses  with  the  sincere  sentiment  <2 
respect  for  the  law  expressed  in  your  lettei 
among  a  peoplé  who  wish  to  remam  Catholic 
without  relinquishiug  the  ríghts  and  aspiratiooi 
of  the  nation  to  wmch  they  belong,  will  bless 
that  liberty  which  protects  them,  and  upon 
which  the  reconciliation  of  interests  hitherto 
appearíng  irreconcilable  can  alone  bc  based. 

R1CA8OLI. 
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[Froni  our  own  CorrespouJeut.] 
Constantinople,  January  3,  1867. 

THE  ARMENIAN  CHURCH  TO  BE  REFORMED. 

A  most  important  movement  bas  been  in 
progress  in  Turkey,  especially  iii  Smyma  and 
in  ConBtantinople,  for  many  months,  among 
the  Armenians.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  purífy  and  reform  the  Church,  so 
that  it  Bhall  be  thoroughly  Evangelical.  I 
have  avoided  all  mention  of  thÍB  movement 
hitherto,  because  pablicity  was  not  desired 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  it  hos 
now  become  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
newspapersy  and  it  is  desirable  that  your 
readers  should  fully  imderstand  it. 

When  the  American  missionaríes  fírst  com- 
menced  their  labour.s  among  the  Armenians 
in  Turkey,  in  1831,  it  was  their  object  to 
reform,  without  destroying,  the  Armenian 
GhuTch.  One  of  Dr.  QoodeU's  first  steps, 
after  his  arrívaly  was  to  call  npon  the  Pa- 


í  tiiarch  and  solicit  his  co-operation.  He  wn 
received  with  great  politeness,  and  the  Pa- 
triarch  assured  him  that  he  loved  him  luid 
his  country  so  much,  that  if  Dr.  Qoodell  had 
not  come  to  Turkey,  he  must  needs  have  gone 
to  Ameríca  "to  see  Dr.  GoodelL"  For  a 
time  it  was  hoped  that  this  oríginal  design 
of  tbe  niissionaríes  might  be  carríed  oot. 
They  met  with  opposition,  of  conise;  but 
many  of  the  ecclesiastics  seemed  fríendly, 
a  few  accepted  the  tmth,  and  among  the 
people  the  interest  in  Evangelical  tmth  in- 
creased  rapidly.  Schools  were  established, 
books  were  piinted,  and  for  a  time  every thing 
seemed  to  be  going  on  smoothly.  Bat  in 
1839  the  Patriaich,  with  the  aid  of  the 
leading  Aimenian  bankers,  attempted  to  pnt 
an  end  to  the  reformation  at  once  by  per- 
secution.  They  had  influence  enongh  with 
the  Sultan  to  induce  him  not  only  to  lend 
all  his  power  to  cruBh  this  movement,  but  tc 
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(xder  the  misBÍoiiaríes  to  lcave  the  country. 
Oommodore  Porter,  the  Amerícan  Minister, 
iqilied  to  the  demands  of  the  Porte  that  his 
alúïanty  extended  only  to  protecting  Ame- 
lietn  dtízens  in  Torkey ;  that  he  had  no 
power  to  lemoye  them.  Bnt  the  persecntion 
qged  more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  the  mis- 
áflDiriee  themselYee  might  aíter  áll  have 
beoi  driyeii  from  the  coontry,  had  not  the 
detth  of  Mahmoud,  the  approach  of  the 
Ejfsjptian  armiesy  and  the  European  interven- 
tkn  which  followed,  changed  the  whole  spirit 
ofthe  GoYemment 

Tlie  hope  wae  again  cherished  tliat  the 
reforai  miglht  be  allowed  to  go  on  withiii 
the  Chorch,  hnt  it  soon  passed  away ;  and  as 
the  perMcution  of  all  those  suspected  of 
SYu^elical  sympathies  grew  more  severe, 
DOthing  was  left  for  them  but  to  leave  their 
CSmrch  and  form  a  new  oommunity.  Thou- 
ttds  had  dedared  their  willingness  to  unite 
with  snch  a  Protestant  community,  if  it  were 
Ibimed ;  hut  when  the  day  of  separation 
«me,  the  majoríty  of  them  found  it  too 
greit  a  trial  to  break  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  their  Church,  their  families,  and 
their  weallh.  The  persecuting  powers  still 
bmá  means  to  injure  and  oppress  thoee  who 
ícnned  this  new  community  in  1847,  and 
Aothing  bnt  the  influence  of  the  Britísh  Am- 
lamdor  saYed  any  of  them  from  utter  ruin, 
or  even  from  death.  This  Protestant  Com- 
mnnityhas  grown,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
the  influences  which  have  been  brought  to 
hear  against  it  In  the  interíor  of  Asia  Minor 
apedally,  the  work  of  the  Amerícan  mis- 
áonaríes  has  been  wonderfully  blessed;  and 
there  are  now  from  12,000  to  16,000  Pro- 
tBBtmts  in  Turkey. 

But  the  influence  of  the  missionaríes  has 
aot  been  confined  to  those  who  have  joined 
thÍ8  community.  They  have  translated  the 
BiUe  into  the  modem  Armenian,  and  circu- 
hted  it  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies.  They 
have  published  and  sold  many  million  pages 
of  leHgious  works.  They  have  preached  the 
Qfxgú  everywhere,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  Armenian  Church  as  a  whole  has 
heeoiDe  conacious  of  the  fact  that  its  teachings 
tte  not  in  accordance  with  the  New  Testament. 

ThÍB  feeling  has  shown  itself  in  such  par- 
tial  leíbnns  as  the  removal  of  all,  or  all  but 
one,  of  the  pictures  in  the  churches ;  in  giving 
^  drculation  to  the  Scríptures ;  and  such 
<)pposition  to  aaint  and  image  worship  as  was 
|B*nife8ted  laat  year  in  Smyma,  when  the 
'BHíges  put  into  the  church  by  the  bishop 
^  dërtroyed  by  the  people.  In  niany 
F^Mei^  tooy  ecdeaiastics  have  been  found  who 


I  were  bold  enougli   to  preach  simplc   Evan- 

I  gelical  tmth.     These  enlightening  influences 

fínally  resulted,   several   years   ago,   in   the 

formation  of  a  porty  in  the  Church  who  called 

themselves  "  The  Enlightened."     It  was  com- 

posed  mostly  of  young  men,  and  their  flrst 

object  was  to  depríve  the  Patríarch  of  all  his 

civil  power,  vesting  tliis  in  a  committee  of 

laymen.     They  succeeded  in  compelling  the 

Porte  to  give  the  Armenians  a  constitution 

drawn  up  in  this  sense.    But  this  constitution 

has  been  constantiy  violated  by  the  Patriarch 

and  disregarded  by  tlie  Porte.     Some,  per- 

haps  the  majority,  of  this  party,  have  looked 

forward  to  religious  as  well  os  political  re- 

r  formation,  and  almost  all  of  them  have  been 

I  free  to  acknowledge  the  errors  of  the  Church. 

I  It  has,  at  any  rate,  been  the  means  of  stopping 

thc  growth  of  the  Protestant  Community  in 

I  Smyma  and  in  Constantinople,  in  which  cities 

'  the  party  fínds  most  of  its  strength. 

'      In   the   interíor,   where   this  cnlightened 

i  party  Iias  comparatively  little  influence,  those 

who  are  convinced  of  the  errois  of  the  Church 

generally  leave  it  to  become  Protestants,  espe- 

dally  in  those  places  where  Protestantism  has 

already  taken  root     But  in  Constantinople 

the  feeling  has  long  been  that    the  Church 

was  sure  to  be  reformed ;  that  until  that  time 

came  it  was  quite  possible  to  hold  Evangelical 

sentiments  in  the  Church  ;  that  perhaps  it 

was  a  duty  to  remain  in  the  Church,  that  it 

might  be  reformed  so  much  the  sooner.     To 

I  these  feelings  hos  been  added  the  strong  na- 

Í  tional  feeling  that  is  always  a  barrier  to  tiie 

i  progress  of  the  truth  where  religion  and  na- 

1  tionality  are  regarded  as  one  and  the  same 

'  thing,  and  which  hos  rapidly  gained  strength 

in  Constantinople  since  the  Italian  war. 

The  really  enlightened  members  of  the  re- 
form  party  have  all  along  sought  to  make 
prominent  the  religious  question,  but  tlie  only 
point  on  which  the  party  is  really  united  is 
the  necessity  of  curtailiug  the  civil  power  of 
the  Patriarch.  Within  a  year,  however,  a 
determined  effbrt  has  been  niade  to  imite  this 
party  in  favour  of  a  religious  reformation.  The 
eífort  has  not  been  witiiout  success.  A  self- 
constituted  committee  has  been  engaged  for 
several  months  iu  preparíng  a  reformed 
Prayer-book.  This  book  is  now  in  press. 
It  is,  of  course,  based  upon  the  old  Armenian 
Prayer-book,  but  as  far  as  the  sheets  have 
appeared,  it  is  thoroughly  Evangelical,  and 
the  prayers  are  in  the  modem  languoge.  A 
portion  of  those  in  favour  of  reform  would  be 
glad  to  adopt  about  the  position  of  the  High 
Church  RituaUsts  in  England,  in  the  belief 
that   the  ecclesiastical  bierarchy  might  be  in- 
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duced  to  go  thus  far ;  but  the  majority  are 
decidedly  in  favour  of  thorough  reform,  and 
it  Í8  understood  that  this  Prayer-book  vdll  be 
conformed  to  their  views.  I  understand  that 
their  plan  is  to  introduce  thÍR  Prayer-book 
into  the  Armenian  churches  wherever  it  can 
be  done ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  done,  they  will 
cease  attending  the  churches,  and  hold  mect- 
ing8  by  themBelveB.  It  is  claimed  by  those 
who  nnderstand  the  people  that  in  some 
parishes  nine-tenths  of  the  population  would 
favour  the  introduction  of  the  new  Praver- 
])ook,  but  as  yet  this  must  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  only  speculation.  The  Patriarch  'will, 
in  all  probability,  bring  his  whole  power  to 
bear  against  the  reform,  in  the  hope  of  crush- 
ing  it  out.  He  may  succeed  in  preventing  the 
use  of  the  new  Prayer-book  in  any  of  the 
churches  in  Constantinople.  He  may  be  able 
to  peraecute  those  who  sympathise  with  the 
refomi.  He  can  certainly  inflict  considerable 
injury  upon  them.  If  he  does  so,  the  Porte 
wUl  not  protect  them  while  they  remain  in 
the  Church.  It  will  say  to  them,  **  If  you  hold 
Protestant  views,  you  must  become  Protest- 
aats.  While  you  lemain  in  the  Armenian 
Church  you  must  submit  to  your  own  spiri- 
tual  authorities."  Until  this  day  of  trial  comes, 
it  wiU  be  impossible  to  say  how  many  will 
stand  firm  in  favoiur  of  reform. 

The  movement  would  be  far  more  hopefnl 
if  it  were  more  spiritual.  There  are  those 
engaged  in  it  who  know  what  spiritual  reU- 
gion  is,  and  who  desire  to  save  the  souls  of 
their  people.  Perhaps  tliere  are  more  of  this 
class  than  we  know  of,  but  very  many,  the 
large  majority,  I  think,  are  only  inteUectually 
convinced  of  the  errors  of  tlieir  Church.  Their 
rootives  are  more  worldly  than  spiritual. 
They  reason  that  the  Armenian  Church  hafi 
now  no  protector  in  Turkey.  The  CathoUcs 
depend  upon  France,  the  Greeks  upon  Kussia, 
the  Protestants  have  the  sympathy  of  Eng- 
land,  but  the  Armenians  are  left  to  the  ten- 
der  mercies  of  the  Turks.  They  are  often 
trodden  under  foot  as  no  other  Christian  scct 
in  the  empire  could  be.  So  they  reason  that 
if  they  can  adopt  a  faith  similar  to  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  they  con  be  taken 
under  thc  protection  of  England,  in  the 
aame  way  as  the  CathoUcs  are  under  the  pro- 
teetion  oí  France. 

But,  notwithstanding  aU  these  things,  this 
movement  reaUy  commends  itself  to  the  sym- 
pothy  and  espedaUy  to  the  prayers  of  aU 
who  love  the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ.  By  what- 
erer  xnotives  prompted,  it  is  a  movement  in 
the  right  dii^on.  Although  it  may  íail  in 
iti  pteeent  fbim,  It  must  exert  a  great  in- 


íluence  upon  the  future  of  tho  Armenian 
Cliurch.  It  is  better  that  men  should  be 
ouly  inteUectuaUy  convinced,  than  that  they 
should  bUndly  adhere  to  a  false  systenL  It 
is  through  the  intcUect  that  we  reach  the 
heart  If  we  pray  for  it,  in  faith,  God  maj 
even  now  baptíze  the  movement  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  There  is  all  the  more  hope  for 
this,  because  the  movement  was  oríginated  by 
the  circulatíon  of  the  Scriptures  and  tbe 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

DIFFICULTY   BETWEEN    THE    PORTE    AKD    TBTB 
AR3IENIAN   PATRIARCH. 

The  Porte  has  of  late  taken  very  severe 
measurcs  against  the  Armeniaus  in  Zeitoon 
and  the  vicinity.  This  district,  lying  north- 
east  of  Alexandretta,  has  been  for  many  yean 
in  a  very  lawless  state,  almost  in  open  xevolt 
against  the  Govemment  In  1865  a  large 
Turkish  army  was  8(5nt  to  snbdue  the  rébels. 
Partly  by  force,  partly  by  fraud,  they  suo- 
ceeded  in  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  j^eople, 
and  occupying  the  country.  But,  having 
Uttle  faith  in  the  promises  of  these  moim- 
taineers,  orders  were  issued  last  summer  to 
remove  the  whole  populatíon  from  the  monn- 
tains  to  the  plains.  The  people  protested  in 
vain.  They  caUed  upon  the  Patriarch  to  fro- 
tect  them  against  this  outragc  ;  but  he  did  not 
do  so,  either  because  he  could  not,  or  beoame 
he  was  a  tool  of  the  Porte,  and  did  not  «are. 
They  then  declared  that  imless  they  were 
protected  they  would  aU  become  Proteetantfl 
— afterwards  that  they  would  aU  beoome  C«- 
thoUcs.  Jesuit  prieets  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity,  and  promised  them  the  fuU  protection 
of  Fi'ance.  It  became  evident  at  last  to  the 
Patriarch  that  he  niuat  do  something,  and  he 
finaUy  sent  in  a  sort  of  uUiynatum  to  the 
Porte,  declaring  that  if  this  order  were  not 
rescinded  within  so  many  days,  and  if  one  or 
two  other  abuses  werc  not  attended  to,  he 
would  resign  at  once.  It  is  not  known  as 
yet  how  far  the  Porte  has  yielded  to  this 
pressure,  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  that 
some  kind  of  compromise  wUl  be  made.  It 
was  a  most  unusual  step  for  him  to  take.  The 
Patriarchs  are  always  the  most  humble  scr- 
vants  of  the  Porte,  and  in  face  of  a  Turfc 
hardly  dare  to  caU  their  souls  their  own.  The 
people  say,  **  If  the  Armenian  Church  were 
only  under  the  protection  of  England,  the 
Porte  would  never  dare  to  attempt  such  an 
outn^e  as  this  against  us  f  and  perhaps  ihe 
fear  of  this  reform  movement  has  qoickened 
the  Patriarch  to  demonstrate  to  hia  people 
that  he  is  able  to  protect  them  himsell 

THB   GREEK   PATRIARCH  IN   TRO0BLE. 

The  Greek  Patriarch,  who,  according  to  the 
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ÚÊxaá  leports  in  Enrope,  was  the  other  day 
negotiatixig  with  tlie  Pope  for  a  nnion  of  the 
Eartem  and  Weatem  Chnrches,  has  been  ig- 
nomiiiionBlj  tnmed  ont  of  his  office.  The 
Qicek  Ghnrch  has  secnred  from  the  Porte  a 
etaiBtítntion  like  that  given  to  the  Armenians, 
wliich  limita  the  power  of  the  Patriarch,  and 
is  derigned  to  place  him  somewhat  nnder  the 
eontiol  of  the  people.  The  late  Patríarch 
«as  chosen  after  a  most  disgracefal  conflict, 
beeanse  he  was  snpposed  to  be  a  man  of 
libenl  Tiews,  who  wonld  cany  ont  the  spirít 
of  the  Oonstitntion,  who  wonld  be  a  servant 
of  the  Qreeks  and  not  of  the  Turks.  Bat 
theae  anticipations  werc,  nnhappily,  ncver 
mlimL  Once  in  power,  he  found  it  mnch 
eaner  and  mnch  more  to  his  own  advantage 
to  serre  the  Porte.  He  ignored  the  council 
wha  had  chosen  him,  langhed  at  the  Con- 
stitation,  and  walked  in  the  steps  of  his 
pndecessora.  He  made  himself  rídiculous 
by  excommunicating  and  imprísoning  an 
edttor,  who  said  in  his  paper  that  it  was 
more  important  to  teach  the  young  men 
mondity  than  it  was  to  insist  upon  their 
wonhipping  pictnies.  He  made  special  ef- 
íbrtB  to  leyhre  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and 
ffM  a  party  to  varions  impostnres.  He  may 
ponbly  haye  entered  into  some  negotiations 
with  Bome ;  bnt  if  he  did,  he  kept  this  a 
profonnd  secret  here.  He  resisted  for  a  time 
mry  eífoit  made  by  the  Church  to  remove 
liím,and  aíter  he  had  given  in  his  resignation, 
he  sncceeded  in  indncing  the  Porte  to  refuse 
to  accept  it,  bnt  the  excitement  amoug  the 
Qteeks  flnally  forced  him  to  vacate  his  oífice. 
The  Porte  haa  given  him  a  monthly  pension 
of  5,000  piastres,  as  a  special  reward  for  his 
devotion  to  their  interests,  and  as  a  hint  to 
lÓB  niocessor.  The  Greeks  are  very  mnch 
diiheartened  by  the  defection  of  this  man; 
ibr  ndien  elected  he  was  snpposed  to  be  more 
libenl,  and  more  devoted  to  the  Constitntion, 
thn  any  of  the  rival  candidates. 

ORSSCS  Ain>  CRETE. 

Since  my  last  letter  of  two  months  ago, 
^  prospects  of  the  Cretan  rebellion  have 
beoome  much  more  íavonrable.  In  spite  of 
dl  the  eíTorts  of  Tnrkey  and  Egypt,  with  an 
vmy  amonnting  to  60,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
>ome  twenty-fíve  war  vcssels,  in  spite  of  starva- 
tíoQ,  hnnger,  and  suffering  of  every  kind,  in 
^te  of  the  apparent  carelessness  of  Christian 
^Qiope,  the  Cretans  have  held  out,  so  that 
^  rábellion  is  more  formidáble  to-day  than 
^  vas  then.  This  is  due  entirely  to  thc  aid 
^ved  from  Greecc.  Arms,  ammuuition, 
*^  ▼olonteers  have  gone  over  to  thc  island 
^^^  every  week,  and,  the  lying  reports  of 


Mustapha  Pasha  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  subduing 
the  insnrgents. 

The  terríble  affair  at  Arcadi  has  prodnced 
the  effect  which  wos  anticipated.  It  matters 
little  whether  any  Turks  were  killed  there  or 
not  The  500  men,  women,  and  children 
who  blew  themselves  up  there,  testified  to 
the  world  that  the  Cretans  hod  rather  die 
than  yield  to  the  Turks,  that  the  island 
could  be  subdned  only  by  the  extermina- 
tion  of  the  wholc  Chrístian  populationi 
But  prívate  information,  which  I  cannot 
question,  gives  the  loss  of  Mustapha  Posha 
at  over  3,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 

But  the  most  scrious  part  of  the  Crctan 
rebellion  is  yet  in  the  future.  The  move- 
ment  in  Thessaly  and  in  Epirus  has  reached 
a  point  which  of  itself  can  hardly  fail  to 
bríng  on  war  between  Qreece  and  Turkey.  In 
this  war  Turkey  has  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain.  AaLi  Pasha  sees  this,  and 
he  is  doing  his  best  to  avert  a  conflict ; 
bnt  the  Sultan  will  not  seo  it.  Of  courtfe, 
it  is  possible  that  something  may  ocour 
to  prevent  this  war,  but  at  present  I  see 
little  hope,  and  the  futnre  of  Turkey  is  very 
dark.  The  chances  are  that  she  will  loee 
Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete ;  that  Servia  will 
secuTd  practical  independence,  and  Bulgaría 
leam  a  lesson  which  she  will  very  soon  act 
upon 

I  dread  the  conseqnence  of  this  stmgglc 
upon  the  relations  between  the  Mussulman 
and  Chrístian  population  in  Asia.  It  will  be 
stríctly  a  religious  war,  and  as  such  wiU 
rouse  the  passions  of  the  people  all  over  the 
empire.  It  is  singular  that  just  now  both 
Turkey  and  Greece  are  demanding  non-inter- 
vention  on  the  part  of  Enropc.  Perhaps  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe  this  is  better  for 
Europe,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  an  in- 
tervention  might  not  be  made  advantogeous  to 
both  Turkey  and  Qreee.  But  it  would  need  to 
be  a  united  and  irresistible  intervention,  one 
which  would  restrain  Greece,  and  induce 
Turkey  to  give  up  Crete.  Is  such  an  inter- 
vention  to  be  hoped  for  ?  I  fear  not.  The 
excitement  here  is  very  great.  The  Turks 
seem  to  fancy  that  they  can  easily  put  down 
Greece;  but  the  Greeks  feel  surc  of  success, 
and  hundreds  have  álready  gone  from  here  to 
Crete.  The  truth  is,  that  both  are  feeble 
enough.  A  war  between  them,  without  foreign 
intervention,  will  be  very  much  like  two 
blind  men  running  a  race. 

RODERT   COLLEaS. 

The  Protestant  College,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  is  at  last  likely  to  secnre 
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its  rigLts.  For  morc  tlian  fuiir  yeai's  the 
Turkish  Govemment  has  prevented  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  necessary  buildingR,  although  the 
college  receivcd  an  Imperial  iradê  and  full 
permission  to  build  almost  five  yeara  ago. 
The  French  Ambassador,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  opposed  it.  The  Turks  them- 
selve  were  afraid  of  it.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  at 
one  time  used  hio  influcDce  in  favour  of  it, 
and  obtained  the  necessary  iradê ;  but  when 
he  went  over  to  the  Turks,  and  united  with 
them  to  crush  out  Protestantism,  he  used  his 
inflnence  against  the  College.  On  the  strength 
of  the  iradêf  a  beautiful  site  had  been  bought 
on  the  Bosphorus ;  but  when  it  came  to  build- 
ing,  the  Turks  prevented  it.  The  College 
Committee  then  demanded  that  the  money 
already  expended  on  the  strength  of  thc  iradê 
be  refund^.  This  was  refused.  Meanwhile 
tlie  CoUege  was  opened  in  buildings  belong- 
ing  to  the  American  mission  at  Bebek,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  now  over  sixty.  No 
more  can  be  accommodated  in  the  buildings. 
The  United  States  Govcmment  has  now 
directed  the  American  Ministcr  to  take  up  the 
daim  ancw,  and  insist  upon  permission  to 
build,  or  the  payment  of  damages.  Lord 
Lyons,  with  his  hearty  sympathy  for  every- 
thing  which  is  good,  has  also  taken  the  matter 
up,  and  is  co-operating  with  the  American 
Minister.  There  i««,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Turks  mtíII  see  the  folly  of  op- 
poBÍng  such  a  noble  institution  as  this  pro- 
mises  to  be  be — an  institution  thoroughly 
unsectarian,  and  giving  a  higher  education 
than  any  other  in  Turkey.  It  is  quite  time 
tliat  French  Jesuits  ceased  to  have  the  mono- 
poly  of  education  in  Turkey.  It  is  a  signifl- 
cant  fact  that  the  Bulgarians  have  already  left 
them  to  come  to  Robert  College ;  and  if  there 
were  room  enough,  Dr.  Hamlin  might  have  a 
hundred  Bulgarian  students  at  once,  beside 
those  of  the  other  ten  nationalities  represented 
in  the  College. 

POSTSCRIPT. 
Conatantinople,  January  12. 

THE   WEEK   OP   PRAYER    IN    CONSTANTINOPLE . 

The  Week  of  Prayer  has  been  more  genc- 
rally  observed  in  Constantinople  this  year 


than  ever  before.  There  were  public 
meetings  through  the  week,  in  English,  in  at 
least  threc  diflerent  quarters  of  the  city — 
Pera,  Hasskney,  and  Bebek — all  well  at- 
tendcd.  A  general  public  meeting  was  held 
on  Monday,  as  usual,  in  the  chapel  of  thc 
Dutch  Embassy  in  Pera.  The  day  was  verj- 
unpleasant,  but  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
Addresscs  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Thomson,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  Bliss,  Herrick,  and  Riggs,  of  the 
American  mission ;  and  by  other{<. 

Among  the  native  Protestants  in  Constan- 
tinople  and  throughout  Turkey  the  week  was 
observed,  as  usual,  by  general  and  local 
prayer-meetings,  the  invitation  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Alliance  having  been  translated  into 
the  different  languages,  and  published  by  the 
American  mission.  We  hope  that  these 
meetings  may  bear  spiritual  fruit,  as  they 
have  done  in  years  past.  So  far  as  the  English 
population  of  Constantinople  is  concemed, 
there  certainly  has  been  a  most  decided  im- 
provement  among  them  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  number  who  attend  service 
on  the  Sabbath  is  greater  this  winter  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  The  Ritualistic  heresy, 
which  has  made  such  progress  in  England, 
has  found  no  support  here ;  and  RatioDalistic 
views  have  certainly  not  extended  during  the 
past  few  years. 

A  letter  received  yesterday  from  Beyront 
speaks  of  a  decp  religious  intereat  in  the 
native  Protestant  church  and  congiegation 
there.  Eleven  new  members  were  received 
into  the  church  on  the  flrst  Sabbath  of  the 
year.  Similar  good  news  comes  to  us  from 
several  other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  Why  is 
not  this  Btate  of  things  general?  I  believe 
that,  if  we  unite  our  prayers  as  we  ought.íor 
the  Church,  and  for  an  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  will  be  generaL  We  sháll 
hear  such  tidings  from  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  I  hail  the  extended  observance  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer  as  an  evidence  that  the 
Church  is  waking  up  to  its  duties  and  privi- 
leges,  to  the  power  which  it  has  with  God, 
and  which  has  remained  so  long  latent,  be- 
cause  the  Church  has  so  neglected  united, 
faith-inspired  prayer. 
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REVIVAL  AMONG   THE   AVESLEYAN   MISSION   CHURCHES. 


The  fact  of  a  remarkable  revival  having 
taken  place  among  the  mission  churches  of 
the  Wesleyan  Society  in  the  eastem  distrícts 
of  South  Airica  has  been  more  than  once 
snentioned  in  onr  pages.     Letters  and  jour- 


nals  lately  received  from  the  missionaries,  and 
published  in  the  last  Wesleyan  Mis8Í0)uxry 
Notices^  give  interesting  details  on  the  Bub- 
ject,  and  report  an  extension  of  the  move- 
ment,  which  BtiU  continues.     Not  only  have 
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■uj  vho  were  scnrcely  mon  than  nomiiiBl 
ncniben  been  qnickeaed  into  newnen  of  Ufe, 
hita  goodlj  DQmber  o(  othets  hftve  been  made 
pBtitoi  of  a  leal  and  living  Chiiitianitj. 
"Tbe  neent  vÍHÍtation,"  wiitea  the  Rev.  Mr. 
QiMD,  "hai  been  one  of  mort  lemaikablB  I 
tne  efci  known.  I  haTs  wen  leTÍvala  in 
Si^Hid  many  jean  ago,  and  in  thia  coontij 
oa  lemal  occaBÍana ;  bnt  thia  I  can  onlf 
mipars  to  the  deep,  calm  flowing  of  tbe 
Dttt  of  tife  throngli  the  eoimbj,  and  ereiy- 
tliing  lïreth  whitber  llie  riTer  cometh."  ín 
■w  caaci  the  piactícal  effecta  of  convenion 
n  mj  maiked.  Thna,  in  the  Qiaham'e 
IWn  diitnGt  s-^ 

"I  have  lÍTed  [*aid  ons  oonTart  when  ^blidy 
■Hntiiig  Ua  experieticej  forty  yean  in  aiti ; 
(Md  liiin»  iiiiíin^  carda,  billiáidB,  and  othar 
mddlf  fmnTiMmt»  ;  «n^  nevei  knew  what 
'— ' 1,  oithei  at  home  or  in  the  world. 


wSoT] 


ntilthe  Lecd  pKdixied  my  iin*,  and  erer  nm 
talhanbeenbappT."  Anotherieiepiwtedi 
bn^fciimdpeaoe  atter  a  ■arere  atragj^  and 
ehiaaenaaof  pazdoii,audcaU- 
d  him  to  join  in  tím  praiae  of 
ofmíiw  to  tbe  ■una  opportDDÍtï 
lie  aud,  "Ab  I  I  hsd  DO  ihanie 
n;  itwaa  all  gooe,  and  I  am  not  aahamed 
r }  the  only  ihame  I  feel  ii,  that  I  haTo  beea 
^yBaraaainner." 


arly  all  the  Btatioiu,  the 
I  tell  of  an  inciease  in  apiritual 
TÍIditf,  and  laige  acceaaionB  to  the  member- 
Hf  á  the  Chnich,  both  among  Eniopeans 
ai  natÍTeii  In  the  Qiaham'a  Town  district, 
Ae  dalúmi  of  Bathiuet,  Port  Elixabeth, 
ITtaih^e,  and  King  WiUiani'a  Towu  have 
ko  Tinted.  The  pieaching  of  the  Ber. 
Ví  Tayloi,  aa  he  baa  gone  from  pkce  to 
JiIk^  hia  bt«n  foHowed  by  tbe  moat  aignal 
Uhiui^  Gharlea  Pambo,  a  natÍTe  teacher, 
hailaobeen  inabnmental  inmuch  good.  In 
lág  Willían^a  Town,  njt  the  nuaaionarp 
«t  tkat  oicnit  ] — 
VUk  Hr.  Tajkr  waa  preaehíng  to  the  Eng- 
—  — *ï—  Cbarlaa  Famba  deroted  two 
at  tlie  native  loca. 

i  in  word  only,  bnt 

raticai  of  tiia  Spiiit  and  with  power." 

Ow  oODadMieaa  (rf  tbe  peopl»    Th« 

ffluat  fan  npon  tham ;  and  aniing  three 

■^  «^i^  pacaan%  chieflj  yonng 


Qnmed 


Ïthaiiiatramantadi^or 
leaden,  nearlf  loitr 
Mn  bave  lieen  aaved  at  the  nme  tdaca.    The 
"1  goii^  on.    Eveiy  wêek,  at  my 
i^  mee&iK  I  receÍTe  the  namei  oí 
i    At  the  Umgqwakebe  ont-atation 


Mkn  bwt  wedc,  and  it  waa  my  dalightfnl  datr 
ttennune  thirty-nz  peraoni,  who  piofeaaed  to 
ten  faQnd  peace  dnring  the  laat  nuúth.  ...  I 
^ieMredrdniingthe  laat  two  montba,  136 
■■■■*«  at  tnal  «•Chnrch  membera.    Ëachof 


theac  new  conTerte  I  h>To  carefally  eiamined, 
Mid,  ■■  far  aa  man  can  jndge,  eacb  c«ae  of  con- 

raiou  ii  dear  and  aaUafactory. 

From  the  Qaeen'e  Town  dietríct,  a  iuíB' 
sionary  writes  ; — 

The  Qoeen'i  Town  oircuit  will  haTe  had  abovo 
1  hondred  EnTopeani  added,  beoide  coloiirsd 
mea.  Heie  at  Kamaatooe  we  haTe  addad  three 
tinndred  and  foity,  and,  thank  Ood,  the  work  ia 
(till  going  on  at  both  placea.  Beáidea  thia,  it 
hMa  ■pieM  to  Hanluy,  a  atation  of  tbe  Londou 
Uianonaiy  Society,  abont  twenty  milea  from 
tbia,  when  I  am  infoimed  that  ooe  hnndred  and 
SftT  have  baoome  eameat  aeeken  foi  aalTation ; 
and  to  Kat  BÍTer,  where  three  hnndred  are  aoid 
to  have  been  added. 

A  remaikable  pecnliaritj  of  the  work  in 
this  di«trict  appeaiB  to  be  tho  amonnt  of  dis- 
caaeion  which  it  haa  occaBÍoned.  One  wríter, 
in  B  local  joama],  avowing  hinuelf  a  member, 
and  nported  to  be  a  miniatei,  of  the  Sstn- 
blished  Chnrch,  ably  ai^ee  that  the  gicat 
teligions  reaults  wluch  Mr.  Tajloi  aims  at, 
Bod  (nnder  Ood)  Becnies,  by  hia  preoching, 
EDaj  well  caat  into  the  Bhade  that  which  haa 
given  riae  to  hoetile  eríticÍBm.  Anuthei, 
in  another  paper,  vindicatea  the  woric  fiom 
the  chaige  of  creating  confasion,  and  pro- 
motiug  enthuBÍaBm,  in  the  atyle  of  many 
Bimilar  apologiea  for  reTÍvals  publiahed  in 
this  country  in  fomer  years.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dngmore  having  been,  it  wonld  Boem,  pab- 
licly  challenged  for  hnTÍng  abetted  proceed- 
ingB  at  Tariance  with  piopriety,  haa  answeied 
foi  hímself  Tery  distinctly  and  eRectÍTely. 
We  give  hÍB  Bnmmaiy  oí  the  pioctical  lesulla 
of  tho  reTÍTal  ; — 

AU  thia  "religiona  ezcitemcot"  doea  not 
evaporate  in  mere  fseling,  howerer  pleaanrable. 
.  .  .  Leadeia  in  Tice  haTe  become  championt  in 
defence  of  the  leligion  thev  had  revilei£  Men 
of  piofligate  lÍTaa  bave,  with  hitter  ihame,  mads 
confeiaion,  and  are  endeaTonring  to  lepair  ths 
eTÍI  of  their  fotmer  ooarMa,  by  zealoeB  and 
ooarageoiui  actÍTÍty  in  a  new  one.  Dmnlíard^ 
who  were  the  terror  of  thelr  familiea,  and  tha 
peeta  of  their  neighboarhood,  have  renonnced  the 
uBe  of  intojdcatiiig  UqooiB,  and  the  Tsiy  alteia- 
tion  in  their  ootward  appearance  proclaim*  tha 
change  within.  Profane  Bwearera  are  ihnddar- 
ins  at  tha  reooUection  of  their  favoorite  oatha 
aiM  blaBphemie*.  Fiands  and  wronga  bave  baan 
acknowledged,  and  reatitntion  made.  Men  who 
had  taken  adTantage  of  the  dateoted  viUany  of 
othna  to  eeoape  from  tbeir  own  reaponaibiUtiei^ 
have  come  fanrard  and  paid  tbe  domanda  which 
they  had  aaaerted  were  forgeries,  Long-atandlng 
family  diaeorda  have  been  healed  ;  and  quairelB 
^athad  laated  for  yeora  ended  in  the  overtore 
foi  lecondliation  by  the  partieB  moat  aggrieved. 
In  Tindicatlng  the  genuinenesa  of  the 
work,  Mi.  Dogmore  saya : — 

Some  thirty  or  forty  persoos  came  forward  on 
the  fint  evemnA  to  reqaost  tha  piayera  o£  the 
iQÍniitara  on  l£eii  behaU.  The  nnmben  in- 
cfeaaed  on  iaoceeding  eTeninga,     Now  among 
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ihefle  were  pensonB  of  every  ag^e,  from  ten  years 
to  nxty.  Tbere  were  the  marríed  as  well  aa  the 
umnarríocl,  f athers  and  mothors  of  f amiliea ;  per- 
Bons  constitutionally  cabn  and  impasaÍTe,  aa  wcll 
as  those  of  excitable  temperament.  There  werc 
persons  who  had  an  instinctivo  horror  of  '*  mak- 
mg  fools  of  themaelves  :  **  persons  who  had  re- 
Bisted  most  strenuously  their  own  penitential 
impulses  :  penons  who,  in  the  íirst  instance, 
had  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  revilers :  persons 
who  knew  that  the  penalty  of  their  procednre 
woold  be  the  rídicule  and  scom  of  their  former 
associates ;  persons  in  i^early  every  social  grade 
that  Queen's  Town  affords.  They  came  not  nnder 
.  the  influenco  of  terror,  f or  nothing  had  been  said 
to  excite  it.  They  avowed  themselves  suddenly 
made  sensible,  vividlv  and  sorrowfully  sensible, 
of  the  sinfulness  of  thcir  hearts,  and  the  evil  of 
their  ways.  1  ask,  could  the  gríef  of  such  per- 
Bons  be  unreal?  ...  £  stood  in  the  midst  of 
forty  or  fifty  persons  who  were  sorrowing  unto 
repentance.  I  did  so  from  evening  to  evoning, 
ond  this  is  my  testimony  oonceming  them.  The 
gríef  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  was  sUerU 
gríef,  or  expressed  in  whispered  camestness.  Of 
uie  rest,  about  one-half  wept  audibly,  and  a 
feWy  chiefly  youths  from  the  countiy,  were  in  a 
state  of  mental  distress  stíll  more  loudly  mani- 
fested.  Now  was  there  anything  unnatural  in 
this?  Varíous  temperaments  were  varíousl^ 
affected.  Had  all  been  demonstrative  álike,  it 
would  have  supplied  a  plausible  objection. 

Referring  to  the  Albany  and  Queen^s  Town 
distrícts,  thc  leading  minister  of  the  latter 
calls  attcntion  to  the  fact  that  the  fruits 
gathered  in  these  revivala  are  miich  in  pro- 
poTtion  to  tlie  labours  bestowed  upon  the 
pcoplc  in  those  places  where  the  revivals  have 
taken  phice.     He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

Thousands  in  tho  two  distrícts  are  converted 
to  God,  and  rejoicing  in  tíod  their  Saviour. 
Some  may  fall  away,  as  is  but  too  frequently  tho 
caBe  ;  aa  some  may  have  mistaken  excitement 
fór  the  work  of  God's  Spirít,  and  rested  short  of 
what  they  ought  to  have  obtained ;  still,  I  be- 
lieve  the  mass  is  Bafe  in  God^s  almighty  keeping. 
The  reflex  influence  of  snch  large  numbers  all  at 
once  throughont  the  land,  extending  from  Algoa 
Btkj  to  bevond  the  Umzimvubu,  íb  beyond  our 
preeent  calcuIationB  ;  and  judging  from  our  own 
drole,  and  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
there  is  an  irresistible  influence  BtiU  in  operation 
on  the  heathen  minds,  producing  a  great  **  shak- 
ing  amongBt  the  dry  bones."  It  has  not  been 
imoommon  to  see  these  raah  out  of  the  honse  of 
God  dnring  Divine  servicej  afterwards  confessinff 
that  thej  felt  if  they  remamed  lonser  they  Bhoula 
have  hem  obliged  to  give  np  thdr  heathenism 
aad  their  Bins,  which  they  were  determined  not 
todo. 

From  Morley  (Qaeen'B  Town  diatríct)  the 
mÍBBÍonaTy  wrítes : — 

I^had  long  been  conBcious  of  a  deepening 
work  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  the  peopl&  and 
felt  fully  certain  that  Mr.  Taylor  woald  find 


them  prepared  to  receive  the  Word  in  all  ain- 
ceríty.  Towards  the  end  of  the  service  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  with  overwhelming  power  upon 
the  concregation ;  and  when  the  preacher  caUed 
upon  alithoBe  to  stand  up  who  were  willing  to 
come  to  ChríBt,  nearly  the  whole  congregatioii 
rose  in  a  mass,  and  then  with  a  "mreat  cry" 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  Lora.  It  was 
a  scene  for  angels  to  rejoice  over.  .  .  .  We  now 
preflent  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  two  native 
villages  in  the  very  heart  of  heathendom,  where 
more  thau  Jtalf  o/  the  entire  population — I  speak 
this  advisedly — are  converted  to  God,  and  living 
holy  lives.  Perhaps  you  would  scarcely  find  a 
pandlel  even  in  Imgland. 

Ooming  to  the  Natal  distríct,  wc  find  that 

in  one  Btation — ^that  of  Emfondisweui — the 

number  of  membcrs  has  been  more   than 

doubled : — 

Many  of  the  converts  [wrítes  the  misBÍonaryl 
were  tnorough  heathens  proviously.  Pour  cí 
them  are  chiefs  of  considerable  importanoe,  and 
ono  of  the  chiefs  was  a  witch-doctor.  The^ 
cut  off  their  heod-rings,  ond  threw  away  their 
charms  (their  badges  of  heathenism),  and  re- 
solved  to  be  for  ever,  in  future,  the  foUowerB  of 
Christ.  On  retuming  home,  they  wero  sam- 
moned  by  the  great  chief  to  the  kraal  to  bo 
doctored  [by  magic]  for  an  attack  upon  tho 
Amabaca,  but  they  positively  rcfused!  They 
said  they  would  flflht  for  him  if  required,  but 
they  would  not  be  doctored.  The  Word  of  God 
had  entered  their  hearts,  and  they  had  now 
given  up  that,  and  every  other  heathen  custom 
which  is  sinfíil.  Eaku  [the  chief]  waa  angry 
with  them  for  some  time  for  not  askingluB 
consent  to  beoome  converted,  but  afterwaraB  he 
told  them  to  go  home  in  peace.  Soon  ho  wonld 
be  removing  near  the  Btation,  and  then  he  and 
all  of  the  people  would  becomo  converted 
together. 

From  another  station — D*U"rbau — we  hear 
that — 

The  chapel  was  crowded  at  every  service  by 
people  of  ail  dasses  and  aU  denominations^  a&d 
the  Holy  Ghost  wrou^ht  powerfuUy  on  aU 
hearts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Beríea  of  aer- 
vices,  one  hundred  and  thirty  had  profesaed  to 
flnd  peace,  of  whom  about  sixty  belong  to  tfae 
Congregational  Church,  some  to  the  JBaptiBt, 
ond  a  few  to  the  Presbyterian.  Our  increaao 
wiU  be  about  fífty.  The  ministerB  and  leading 
men  of  the  Congregatíonal  and  ProBbyieiiaa 
ChordheB  took  part  witli  us  in  prayinff  with  aad 
advÍBÍngthe  peanitents.  The  Rev.  Mr«  Wilder,  aa 
Amerícan  missionary,  was  with  ub  every  nigh^ 
and  readily  lent  hia  asBÍatanoe.  There  wat  no  «p- 
roar,  no  confnaion.  Sverything  was  oondactm 
and  managed  with  the  utmoet  propiiety.  The 
penitentB  were  all  sin^laríy  calni,  appearing  to 
act  more  trom  the  dictates  of  iheir  jodgme&t 
than  from  the  ffush  of  their  emotionB.  Some 
wept  profueely,  out  quietly,  whUe  many  did 
not  weep  at  alL  .  .  .  The  Congregational  CiinnBh 
ÍB  orj^faniBÍng  Bomething  uiAlogous  to  ourclaBB* 
meetmgt»  in  order  to  meet  the  caae  of  their  new 
convertB. 
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PTrom  onr  own  Correspondent.] 

New  York,  Januaiy  7,  1867. 

lCCI.MAgnCAL    liEaiBLAIION  IH  THE    SOUTH. 
CHB  FBEBDMEN    DISFRÁITCHISED. 

The  new  year  opens  heie,  on  the  whole, 
with  íayoaiable  auguries  in  lespect  to  both 
Gbareh  and  State.  For  the  leconstiuction  of 
the  Sonthem  Statea  no  definite  measures  have 
jú  been  adopted  by  Congreas,  beyond  hohl- 
ing  ont  to  ihem  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tntíonal  Amendment  Some  would  heaitate 
to  zeceÍYe  them  even  on  that  bosis.  £ut  it 
ii  now  qoite  certain  that  the  lequisite  number 
of  Southem  States  cannot  be  induced  to 
aeeept  the  amendment  What  is  to  be  done, 
in  that  caaey  ia  the  moet  eerious  question  in 
oir  j^nent  politics.  Many  are  in  íaYonr  of 
RBinding  all  these  States  to  the  condition 
of  tcnitoneiy  and  ordering  new  elections  on 
I  lnaii  of  impartíalf  if  not  nniversal  suffrage. 
A  Ull  Ibr  that  pnrpoee,  in  relation  to  the 
State  of  North  Cárolina,  is  already  before  the 
Biue  of  Bepresentatiyea. 

Tbe  final  action  of  the  Southem  Piesby- 
toiitt  Qeneral  Aasembly  at  Memphis,  in  re- 
ipeet  to  the  status  of  the  &eedmeny  was  much 
lai  &voniáble  to  them  than  it  was  hoped  it 
mld  be.  The  Assembly  dedared  that  it 
'^enMrtlj  desired  the  intáLlectual  and  moral 
M^veingnt  of  the  coloured  race;''  and  it 
mged  upcm  its  miaisters  and  churches  to 
eogige  diligentlj  in  this  work.  But  it  added 
tÍuÁ  it  waa  "  highly  inexpedient  that  there 
ilioiild  be  an  eodesiastical  separation  of  the 
ilite  and  the  eoloured  laces;  that  such  a 
Mtore  would  threaten  OTÍl  to  both  racesy 
eipecíallj  the  coloured,''  etc  Keeping  them 
h  ihe  aame  oigamsation  of  oourse  means  to 
bep  them  wholl  j  under  the  control  of  the 
«h^  awe.  In  ease,  however,  of  their  "de- 
eBning  this  fellowsliip  of  ordinancea»  and 
deriring  a  aepaiate  Qiganisation,  the  sessÍQns 
m  anthorind  to  oiganiae  them  into  hratich 
mÊtnfaUonêf"  with  the  liberty  of  electing 
eitij  jmt  ^vaáL  a  nnmber  of  eaperin- 
teadenti  or  watchmen  aa  the  aeaaion  maj 
Mtdf  who  «hall  be  chaiged  with  the  over- 
■g^t  of  aiich  eongregBtíona."  In  case  a  aepa- 
ate  eohmred  congregation  ia  oiganised  by  a 
"pnabytery  *  fhat  preabyteiy  ia  to  appoint  a 
'eommiaaíon  of  eldeia"  to  look  affcer  it  The 
lenhitíona  forther  go  on  to  say,  that  ^  whilst 
ttithiiig  in  onr  atandaids,  or  in  the  Word  of 
Ood,  prohibitB  ihe  introductíon  into  the 
Qoipel  miniatiy  of  qualified  peraons  of  any 
moi^yet  difficaítíea  ariae  in  the  general  atruo- 
^  of  iodotyy  «nd  firom  pioYÍdential  caoaea^ 


which  may  and  should  restrain  the  applica- 
tion  in  the  Church  of  this  abstract  principle." 
Consequently,  preabyteries  are  allowed  to 
license  coloured  persona  only  as  "  exhorters," 
not  as  ministers. 

Such  is  the  final  shape  of  this  legislation. 
It  has  called  forth  indignant  comments  from 
even  the  most  conservative  religioua  journols 
of  the  North.  It  virtually  says  that  no 
coloured  person  can  become  ou  eldcr  or  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterían  Church.  It  will  not  allow  of  the 
organisation  of  a  church  of  coloured  people 
with  its  own  session.  It  is,  in  effect,  the 
ecdesiastical  disfranchisement  of  the  coloured 
lace;  and  it  is  not  only  unjust,  but  unwÍBe. 
The  only  result  that  can  be  lookcd  for  from 
it  is  to  lead  all  the  coloured  people  into  other 
ecdeeiastical  connexions,  that  will  be  right 
glad  to  receive  them  on  equal  terms.  Here 
at  the  North,  in  Pháladdphio,  New  York,  and 
dsewhere,  we  have  large  coloured  Presby- 
terian  churchcs,  with  their  own  ministers  and 
eldersy  who  are  cordially  wdcomed  iu  presby- 
tery,  Synod,  and  Gencral  Assembly.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  other  denominations. 

THE  NORTHERN  CHX7RCHES  AT  WORK. 

Such  legialatíon  is,  in  íact,  an  indirect  en- 
couragement  to  the  Northem  Churches  to  gc 
aud  labour  at  the  South,  as  they  are  already 
doing  to  a  considerable  extent  There  is  0 
strong  missionary  movement  rapidly  going  on 
in  this  directíon,  on  the  part  of  those  Noith 
em  Chuiches  with  whom  the  Southem  have 
as  yet  refused  to  reunite,  as  the  Methodista, 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians.  The 
Southem  oiganisatíons  of  all  these  three 
Churches  (to  name  no  others)  still  keep  aloof 
from  the  North;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
these  Northem  Churches  are  going  into  the 
Southem  and  South-westem  States,  gatheiing 
congregatíons  of  the  old  Unionists  and  of 
colouied  people,  thns  making  inroads  upon 
the  South,  with  a  free  and  impartíal  Gospd 
and  abimdanoe  of  means  to  back  them  up. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich  (North),  for 
example,  has,  duríng  the  last  two  yoaifl^ 
organiaed  íbur  Annual  Conferences — viz., 
Holston,  Tennessee,  Missisftippi,  aud  South 
Carolina,  with  not  less  than  27,000  or 
28,000  members,  while  it  has  also  had  large 
additíons  to  its  Keutucky  Conference.  It  haa 
also  nússionaries  iu  other  States.  A  con- 
siderable  number  of  coloured  Methodists  of 
the  South  are  also  connected  with  two  other 
oiganisatíons,  called  tho  Aírícan  Methodist 
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EpÍBCopal  Church,  and  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

The  Presbyterían  Churches  of  the  North, 
too,  both  Old  and  New  School,  are  engaged 
in  the  Bame  mieaionajy  work  at  the  South. 
The  former  has,  during  the  past  year,  organ- 
ijsed  three  presbyteríes  in  Tennessee,  North 
Carolinay  and  LouÍBÍana;  it  has  also  organised 
a  Committee  on  Freedmen,  which  is  now  at 
work,  with  íifty-seyen  missionaríeSy  in  the 
Southem  iield,  in  order  to  organise  into 
churches  some  of  the  14,000  coloured  mem- 
bers  whom  it  had  there  in  1860.  It  wiU 
give  special  heed  to  the  raising  up  of 
coloured  preachers.  The  New  School  has 
received  back  the  East  Tennessee  Synod,  with 
three  presbyteríes,  and  lb  helping  to  re- 
organise  ihe  coUeges  and  academies  of  that 
section.  Another  denomination,  called  the 
"  United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  or  the  "  Ger- 
man  Methodists/'  which  dates  from  1774, 
and  now  numbers  about  90,000  members, 
always  excluded  slavehohlers  from  its  com- 
munion.  It  had  two  Annual  Conferences 
in  Yirginia,  and  its  members  remained  at- 
tached  Ío  the  Union.  It  is  now  gro¥dng 
more  rapidly,  and  has  established  Mission 
Conferences  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  This 
last-named  denomination  is  substantially  a 
Methodist  Church,  though  its  early  ministers 
and  members  came  from  the  Qerman  Ke- 
formed,  Lutheran,  and  Mennonite  commu- 
nions  ;  it  allows  either  immersion  or  sprink- 
ling  in  baptism,  and  the  "  washing  of  feet," 
according  to  the  individual  convictions  of  its 
members.  Its  fírst  Annual  Conference  was 
held  in  1800  :  now  it  has  thirty-fíve  Annual 
Conferences  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  land, 
with  over  1,600  ministers.  Its  increase  in 
members  last  year  was  7,047  ;  and  its  contrí- 
butions  amounted  to  341,000  doUars.  It  has 
always  been  a  strong  anti-slayery  body. 

EOOLBSIASTIGAL  T7NI0K  AND  REUNION. 

These  missionary  incursions  of  the  North- 
em  Churches  into  the  South  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  largely  increased  during  this 
new  year.  The  Methodists  have  appropríated 
70,000  dollars  to  this  object;  the  Pres- 
byterian  Home  Missionary  projects  have  this 
field  largely  in  view ;  the  Congregationalists 
are  gathering  churches  in  Missourí,  and  in 
several  prominent  Southem  cities ;  the 
Baptists  are  also  working  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.  Ecclesiastical  reunion  between  the 
North  and  South  has  thus  far  been  efifected 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  never  really  sundered) 
only  in  the  caae  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal, 
the  Qennan  Befonnedy  and  the  Comberland 


Presbyterian  Churches — the  questions  of 
slavery  and  the  rebcllion  not  being  made 
prominent  There  is  a  project  on  foot  for 
\miting  the  Southem  Presbyterians  and  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  but  nothing  de- 
fínite  has  yet  been  mooted.  One  presbytery 
(in  Alabaiua)  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  has  joined  the  former  body. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  the  exceptioii  of 
some  of  the  Southem  organisations,  the  ec- 
clesiastical  tendencies  set  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  union  and  reunion.  And  this  is 
a  hopeful  sign,  for  the  disintegrating  process 
has  certoinly  gone  as  far,  to  say  the  least, 
as  is  wise  or  safe.  The  Non-Episcopal 
Methodists  have  framed  a  plan,  already  con- 
curred  in  by  the  Methodist  Protestants, 
which  wiU  imite  these  fragments  ;  and  if 
lay  representation  is  carríed  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  then  the  Non-Episcopal 
Methodists  can  be  more  readily  brought  back 
to  the  old  organisation.  The  two  Afrícan 
Methodist  bodies  are  drawing  near  together, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not 
also  unite  with  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
Church.  The  Northem  and  Southem  Metho- 
dists — slavery  being  removed — ^wiU  gravitate 
towards  each  other.  Among  the  smaller 
Presbyterian  commimions  there  are  similar 
tendencies.  And  the  drift  is  in  this  direction. 
The  Unitaríans  and  Universalists,  and  Chrís- 
tians  (Unitarian  Baptists)  are  also  coming  into 
increasing  fellowship  and  co-operation.  There 
is  at  the  same  time  a  growing  feeling  of  good- 
wiU  and  an  increase  of  fellowship  among  the 
varíous  denominations  in  their  relations  to 
each  other.  A  society  which  has  church 
union  for  its  express  object,  has  got  such  a 
foothold  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  that  it 
has  already  begun  to  publish  a  weekly 
joumal,  and  is  carrying  on  in  Brooklyn  a 
work  of  city  evangelisation  without  regaid  to 
denominational  differences. 

WEEK  OF  FBAYSR — EYANGELIGAL  ALLIANCE. 
TouNa  hen's  CONVENTIOK. 
ThÍB  is  the  "Week  of  Prayer,"  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  wiU  be  quite  widely 
observed,  and,  in  part,  by  union  meetings. 
The  programme  of  your  EvangeUcal  AlUance 
has  been  republished  and  recommended  in 
most  of  our  religious  joumals.  Many  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches  have, 
by  a  fomial  action,  adopted  this  programme 
as  the  basis  of  their  daUy  meetings  through 
the  week.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Amerícan  Branch  of  the  AUiance  had  a  spe- 
cial  meeting  in  reference  to  this  matter  aboat 
ten  days  ago^  and  determined  to  hold  a  seríea 
of  union  meetings  iu  substantial  confoimity 
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lith  your  Brítisli  pTOgramme.  The  first 
meetiiig  was  held  last  evening  in  the  St. 
Pinl's  Methodkt  Episcopol  Church,  and  was 
mf  laigelj  attended.  Fenrent  addresses 
lere  made  bj  ministers  of  fonr  or  fíve  de- 
sommatíons,  inclading  Dr.  Adams,  of  the 
PreBbjterian  Chorch,  Dr.  Dowling,  of  the 
Baptísta,  etc. ;  and  ihe  best  feeling  prevailed. 
Another  meeting  has  been  held  to-daj ;  and 
these  flerrices  will  continne  dnring  the  whole 
teek,  in  addition  to  the  spedal  services  in 
the  individaal  chnrches.  EpÍBcopalians,  Me- 
thodista,  Qerman  Beformed,  and  Congre- 
giticmalÍBtB,  as  well  as  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tíits,  have  promised  to  take  part  in  them. 
These  aze  the  first  gatherings  held  nnder  the 
«ns^cea  of  the  Alliance  ;  and  all  of  our 
leading  ministers  and  religions  jonmals,  so 
&r  as  I  know,  give  a  welcome  to  the  Alliance 
in  this  matter,  and  are  glad  to  see  it  at  work 
iB  irell  as  willing  to  listen  to  its  suggestions. 
A  general  meeting  of  all  the  officers  elect 
ind  of  other  Mends  of  the  AUiance  is  called 
for  tbe  23rd  of  this  month,  when  more  de- 
ílmte  arrangements  will  donbtless  be  made 
for  its  fatnre  operations. 

Abont  the  SOth  of  the  last  month  a  nnion 

CStrislian  Convention  met  in  Boston,  npon  a 

edl  sent  ont  by  the  Toung  Men's  Christian 

AaaoGiation  of  that  city,  to  discuss  the  dnty 

8&d  methods  of  home  evangelisation,  espe- 

óslly  the  proper  work  of  the  laity.  Ministers 

snd  laymen  of  all  the  Evangelical  denomina- 

tions  signed  the  call.     Bishop  Eastbnm,*  of 

tbe  Episcopal   Chnrch,   made   the    opening 

prsycr;   Professor   Park,   of  Andover,    Dr. 

Swam,  of  Providence,  prominent  Methodist 

tnd  Bsptist  ministers,  and  a  very  large  nxun- 

W  of  the  laity,  addressed  crowded  andiences 

for  two  day%  with  the  best  effects.     A  great 

ttd  bappy  inflnence  goes  ont  from  sach  fra- 

temal  assemblages. 

tHE  nmn)MKw*s  bubbau — the  fbbsident 

AND   CX)NGBESS. 

Qeneral  Howard  has  made  the  annual  re- 
poit  of  ihe  operations  of  the  Freedmen's 
Boiesn,  which  is  fnll  of  instmction.  Duríng 
^period  &om  November,  1865,  toOctober, 
1860,  the  available  fnnds  of  the  Bnreau 
«Bonnted  to  1,020,784  dollars ;  the  expendi- 


tores  were  738,400  dollars.  Of  the  last 
amoant,  426,918  dollars  were  paid  for  labonr 
by  freedmen  and  others;  115,261  doUars  for 
schools  and  education ;  leaving  a  balance  of 
282,383  doUars.  During  the  previons  year 
1865-6,  the  amount  expended  by  the  Bureau 
was  478,363  dollars,  of  which  only  37,819 
dollars  was  for  schools.  The  number  of 
rations  issued  was  6,014,480  to  freedmen, 
and  1,973,528  from  June,  1865,  to  March^ 
1866.  This  Bureau  is  a  branch  of  the  War 
Department;  most  of  its  368  officers  are  also 
army  officers.  General  Howard  says  in  his 
report,  that  ^'  it  is  rarely  you  see  a  complaint 
that  the  freedmen  will  not  work,  or  that  the 
prospect  for  a  crop  is  not  good,  so  far  as  the 
labours  of  the  freedmen  can  affect  its  pro- 
sperity.  In  not  a  few  instances  has  this  been 
admitted  by  the  best  men  of  the  South.  I 
have  in  my  office  many  letters  from  the  lead- 
ing  men  (not  politicians),  bearing  testimony 
to  the  great  and  good  work  performed  by  my 
officers  in  this  way."  These  agents  act  as 
friends  of  the  frcNedmen  in  all  the  cases 
brought  before  the  courts.  The  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  would  fail 
in  its  objects  without  the  aid  given  to  the 
freedmen  by  these  Bureau  officers.  Thus 
alone  is  the  legislation  of  the  Southem  States 
prevented  from  overriding  the  statutes  of 
Congress. 

Just  as  I  am  closing  this  letter,  I  have 
received  the  message  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress,  vetoing  the  Suífrage  Bill  for  the  district 
of  Oslumbia,  whereby  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  given  to  all  citizens  irrespective  of  colour. 
The  objections  of  the  Preaident  to  the  Bill  are 
made  on  the  grounds  that  the  white  in- 
habitants  of  the  district  do  not  desire  negro 
suffrage,  and  that  the  bestowal  of  such 
suffhige  is  unwise,  as  the  negroes  are  not  pre- 
pared  to  use  the  boon  aright.  This  veto  has 
been  expected,  and  it  gives  new  evidence  of 
the  radical  opposition  between  Congress  and 
the  President  Congress  can  still  pass  the 
law,  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority,  over 
the  Presidential  veto  ;  it  can  be  consistent  as 
well  as  the  President  A  demand  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  has  also  been 
presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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ProfesBor  Emest  Naville,  the  leamed 
totiiQr  of  the  able  work  on  modem 
a&eisin,  entitled,  <<Oar  Heavenly  Father,'' 
wfaich  waa  notioed  at  some  length  in  the 
te  volome  of  Chriêtendom  (p.  153),  and 
vldeh,  xt  maj  be  zemembeied,  was  addxessed 


to  the  anthoi's  fellow-conntrymen  in  the 
form  of  popular  lectnres,  has  jnst  commenced 
the  delivery  of  another  course,  to  which 
the  public  are  admitted,  in  the  Uidveraity 
of  Geneva.  The  subject  is  Universal  Philo- 
sophy  (PhUcsophU  Oênírale),  Speaking  of  ihe 
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ddiveiy  of  the  first  lecfcare,  a  Qenevan  con- 
temporary  says :  "  The  yast  amphitheatre  of 
the  Mueeum  was  too  small  to  contain  the 
crowd  which  thronged  to  hear  questions  of 
ihe  highest  kind — tho  great  problems  which 
have  in  all  ages  engaged  tho  attention  of  hu- 
manity — ^treated  with  as  much  of  cleamess 
as  of  profundity  and  eloquence.  This  íirst 
lecture  was  devoted  to  preliminary  points  of 
great  importance,  for  ita  object  was  to  reply 
to  those  who  reject  philosophic  science  itself. 
These  adversaries  are  the  partisans  of  poiitiv- 
ismf  who  iind  auxiliariesamongst  thenaturalists, 
ihe  historianB,  and  even  the  moralists.  They 
reject  [mental]  philosophy  on  the  plea  that 
it  canuot  be  regulated  by  experience,  and  is 
not  capable  of  useful  application  to  man  and 
to  socíety.  M.  Naville  proves,  not  by  argu- 
ment,  but  by  actual  facts,  that  these  two  al- 
legations  are  false ;  then,  in  his  tum,  carry- 
ing  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  he  shows 
his  opponents  to  be  incapable  of  ezplaining 
BpLritual  facts  in  the  domain  of  poetry,  of 
consciencc,  and  of  reason.  The  programme 
traced  by  the  Professor  embraces  the  subject 
in  its  entirety.  After  an  introduction  beaiing 
upon  science  in  general,  and  on  philosophy,  he 
will  in  a  iirst  series  (Analysis)  enumerate  the 
data  of  the  universal  problem,  occupying  him- 
self  with  logic,  or  the  study  of  reason ;  with 
physics,  or  the  study  of  nature  ;  with  psycho- 
logy,  or  the  study  of  mind;  and  with  cos- 
nwlogf/,  or  the  study  of  the  universe.  In  a 
second  series  (Hypothesis)  he  will  descant 
upon  the  various  systems  of  philosophy — 
materialism,  idealism,  and  spiritualism.  A 
third  seiies  (Synihesis)  will  be  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of  facts  in  the  following 
order :  Theory  of  idea ;  theory  of  Bcience  ; 
Íheory  of  the  universe ;  theory  of  mind ; 
theory  of  society;  theory  of  nature;  theory 
of  supreme  good;  thc  problem  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  evil;  and  religion.  Finally,  the 
conclusion  of  the  course  will  indicate  the  place 
of  philosophy  in  the  entirety  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  and  will  contem- 
plate  its  future.  M.  Naville  states  that  he 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  modify  his 
pLan  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  as  it  stands,  this  plan  is  worthy  of 
thc  Professor,  as  much  so  as  the  Professor  ig 
worthy  and  qualiíied  to  treat  it" 

According  to  a  Qerman  Roman  Catholic 
Joumal,  thei*  aiey  throughout  the  globe,  at 
the  least  310,000  monks  aad  nuns  of  the 
Oatholic  faitíL  The  monks  number  1 20,000 ; 
of  -whom  50,000  are  FrancÍBcans,  16,000 
Bntími  of  the  SchooU,  8,000  Jesuits,  6,000 
iióvotad  tothecin  of  the  akk,  6,000  Benedic- 


tines,  4,000  Augustínians,  4,000  CarmeliteB, 
4,000  Cistercians  and  TrappÍBts,  2,000  Lozar- 
ists,  2,000  Antonians,  2,000  Piarists,  1,500 
Brethren  of  the  Kedemption,  1,000  TheatinB, 
1,000  Anchorites,  and  Bome  other  thouaands 
of  Marists,  Oratorians,  Sulpicians,  etc.,  eta 
The  nuns  are  in  number  190,000,  of  whom 
162,000  are  in  Europe  only  (10,000  in 
France),  a  number  which  would  seem  to  be 
far  below  the  reality,  40,000  in  Belgiam, 
30,000  in  Italy,  8,000  in  Gennany,  7,000 
in  Spain,  4,000  in  England,  1,340  in 
Switzerland,  1,000  in  Pc^and,  the  Bame 
number  in  Hungary,  20,000  in  Ameiica, 
4,000  in  Asia,  1,000  in  Africa,  and  1,000 
in  Australia.  Of  the  162,000  nunfl,  28,000 
are  Sisters  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  22,000 
are  Franciscans,  20,000  Sisters  of  the  Schools, 
10,000  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  8,000 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  8,000  Sisters  of  the 
Virgin,  7,000  Sisters  of  Our  Lady,  7,000 
Ursuline  Sisters,  6,000  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  5,000  Sisters  of  St  Charles  Bonomeo, 
4,000  Dominicans,  3,000  Carmelites,  9,000 
Augustinians,  2,500  SisterB  of  Wifidom,  2,000 
Cistercians,  and  46,000  others,  euch  as 
Beguines,  Poor  Servants  of  Christ,  Daughtera 
of  the  Holy  Spiiit,  Sisters  of  the  Qood  Shep- 
herd,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Nazaieth, 
etc.,  etc. 

A  correspondent  of  the  BuíUlin  du  Mimdê 
Chrêtien  writes  from  Winslof  as  foUows : 
'^Our  religious  condition  in  SwedenÍB  the 
same  now  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  The 
good  and  the  evil  both  go  on  incieasing. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  evil  shown  such  audacity. 
The  philosophers,  the  literary  men,  aud 
almost  all  our  political  joumals,  deny  the 
vital  doctrines  of  Christianity — the  Divine 
justice,  the  judgment,  the  devil,  and  hell  ; 
and  also,  consequently,  the  Savionr,  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  inBpiiatÍQn  of 
the  Bible,  etc  But,  on  the  otfaer  band, 
never  have  tme  Christians  spoken  with  more 
authority,  or  thought  more  deepiy  than  in 
our  days.  Our  churches,  moieover,  par- 
ticularly  those  of  Stockholm,  aie  fOled  evety 
Sunday,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  any 
one  wishes  to  secure  a  seat,  he  muat  amve 
a  couide  of  hours  befoie  the  time  of  aeiTÍoe, 
especially  if  it  is  a  faithful  pastor  who  is  to 
preach.  Places  of  woiship  are  being  built  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Sweden.  Pastors  and 
evangelÍBts  preach  in  them,  and  piay  with 
the  people,  who  repair  thither  in  dowda. 
The  resultB  of  these  opposite  tendenciea  are 
mighty.  On  the  one  hand,  gieat  eiimea, 
fearfúl  8ÍnB,  suicides,  etc.,  etc  ;  on  the  other, 
great  actioiiB,  and  Burprising  deeda  of  eelf- 
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isBuL    Soeh  ii  the  general  atpeet  o£  our 

nlígioiis  oondition.      Bnt  is  it  not  also  tliat 

of  all  Chrístendom  ?    One  sign  of  life,  which 

I  ooght   to  indicatc,  is  the   interest   takeu 

UBDiigtt  118  in  misaionary  eíforte^Hin  interest 

wkieh  Í8  constantly  increasing.     Our  school  at 

Stoekholm  has  already  sent  seyeral  misaiouaríea 

ioto  AbyaBÍnia   aud  other   parts  of    Afríca. 

Xanj  young  people  present  themselves  to  be 

tnined  ae  mieBÍonaríes.     I  haye  fonr  of  these 

ú  thia  moment  with  myself.     In  Norway, 

ÚLtn  ore  more  than  seveu  huudrcd  auxiliary 

Mifrionary  Sooietiea.     The  Norwegiau  mis- 

■ODsríes  sail  in  their  own  ship,  aml  go  to 

áfrica,  amongst  the   Zulus,  to  Madagascar, 

aad  elaewhere. 

There  i§  a  Bible  depót  on  the  spot  where 
Lather,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms,  fouud  a 
lefoge  and  the  rec^uisite  secluaiou  for  com- 
mencing  his  tranelation  of  the  Bible.  At 
this  place,  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg,  660 
New  Tcstaments  were  sold,  lost  yeor,  to  tour- 
isti,  who  Tiúted  the  celebrated  rctreat  of  the 
great  Reformer. 

The  ibllowing  account  of  the  coutinued 

peneeutton  of   Protestants    in   Austria,    ad- 

drened  to    the   Foreigu    Secretary    of    the 

ETODgelical  Alliance,  was  read    at   one  of 

the  meetings  in  Freemasons'  Hall,  during  the 

Week  of  Prayer  : — 

Vienna,  Dcc.  31,  18GG. 
Betr  8ir, — ^Whilst  daring  the  happy  Wcek  of 
Pnj«r  yoa  enjoy  all  the  prívileges  and  com- 
foiti  of  Christiau  and  social  intercoume  before 
the  throne  of  grace,  let  not  those  be  forffotten 
wko  in  lesa  favoured  conntríes  are  calied  to 
«ffiBr  the  loes  of  thoir  ffoods  and  their  liberty 
forthe  sake  of  the  Gospel.  Among  these  let  the 
■Bne  of  our  fríend  and  brother,  Saoger,  be 
neiitíoned,  who  at  the  present  time  is  a^n  in 
príson  for  havin^  worshipped  God  in  his  own 
booae,  after  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
ÍB  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  And 
^J9L  whiie  he  ÍB  in  príson  a  new  case  of  prosecu- 
tioB  has  been  begun  aii^ainst  him  for  tne  same 
o&Dce.  HÍB  wife,  his  servants,  his  apprcntices 
tto  beiojg;  subjected  to  an  inqoisitorial  ezamina- 
^  to  uidnoe  them  to  betray  the  plooe  and  time 
vhere  the  simple  devotional  meetm£[8  are  héltl, 
*)úch  ara  ao  offensive  to  the  tyrannioal  Church 


la  sll  probability  Saoger  wiU  then  leave  his 
príiQQ  oDiv  to  enter  it  again,  and  if  this  goea 
|A  aach  fonger  he  will  soon  be  a  roined  man. 
Siager  may  oy  some  be  ihonght  peculiar  in 
*BBie  of  his  viewa,  bnt  he  is  sincere  ia  his  dosire 
^  •erve  God  acoording  to  the  Scríptures ;  and 
viiilit  no  charae  can  be  brooAht  against  his 
2{<ttal  or  poUtícAl  charactér,  Buieíy  Uberty  ought 
'^  ^  ^panted  him  to  f ollow  his  own  ral^gíous 
poavictioniL  Can  nothing  be  done  to  bring  this 
^^^toljght?  Will  not  the  Roman  Catholics 
^f&^gUod,  who  enjoy  such  uubounded  liborty 
^^i^lvea^  join  in  protesting  ogainst  this  vio- 
I^  doiie  to  natore,  conscience,  ond  religion  ? 


Saugcr  is  not  tho  only  one  thus  suffcríng  in 
Austna ;  his  frícnds  in  Vienna  have,  like  him- 
Bclf,  ropeatedly  been  imprisonctl  l>cfore,  and  in 
Hungary  and  othcr  poits  of  the  Anstrían  do- 
minions  similar  cascs  of  porsecution  are  fre- 
quont  ShaU  not  thoso  wno  inado  so  uoble  a 
stand  for  Matomoros  spcíUL  a  word  for  Sauger, 
safForíng  at  this  very  timo  in  tho  samo  causo  and 
for  the  samo  prínciplc  ?  Pcrhaps  in  this  hour  of 
her  adveraity,  and  with  a  Protestant  in  her 
Coundl  of  State,  Austria  would  now  Uston  to  an 
appeal  iu  favour  of  religious  liberty  proccoding 
from  so  inílucntial  a  t>ody  as  the  Evangelical 
AUiance. 

I^et,  then,  a  word  be  spoken  in  the  face  of 
civilised  Ëurope  on  behalf  of  the  sufferíng  Chrís- 
tian.  Above  all,  lct  a  word  be  spokunTor  him 
in  the  high  court  of  hcaven.  **  Tho  fervent 
effectual  prayer  of  a  ríghteous  mon  avoUeth 
much." 

There  is  now  in  London  tho  pastor  of  a 

flock  of  poor  ProtcstAuts — for  the  inost  part 

Croatians,  and  dwelling  ou  tlie  frontiers  of 

Hungary  and  Croatia — who  seeks  to  obtaiu 

for   thcm   assiatance  in  building  a   church. 

The   Rev.    Stephen   Vcrbay,   the  pastor  in 

question,  who  is  rccoumicudcd  to  us  os  per- 

BonoUy  a  most  devoted  luau,  thus  states  tho 

circumstances    nndcr    which  the  appeal   is 

madc  : — 

It  is  generally  knowu  tbat  Hungary  has  been 
visited  with  bcavy  calamities  duríufl  the  last 
four  vears,  but  especially  in  1866.    Jul  the  evils 
whicn  Scrípturo  descríbes  as  greatest — ^famine, 
war,  and  postUonco,   and  the  latter  not  only 
among  men,  but  also  among  cattle — ^have  como 
upon  our  unfortunate  country.     These  calamities 
are  especiaUy  felt  by  Protestant  congre^tions, 
which  nave  not  yet  been  many  years  in  ezistenco, 
and  the  prescnt  appeol  is  maue  ou  behalf  of  ono 
of  these.     The  Protestauts  of  Csurffó,  Comitato 
of  iSomogy,  have  only  bcen  enablca  withiu  the 
past  twelve  years  to  orect  a  school,  and  to  main- 
tain  a  pastor  and  schoolmastcr ;  and  whUe  in 
the  year  1S62  they  commenced  buUding  a  church, 
havmg  had  nono  previously,  and  contríbutcd  to 
their  utmost  ability  towards   it,   now  in  their 
present  existing  distress,  when  many  of  them 
are  in  want  of  daUy  brcad,  they  are  quite  unable 
to  fínish  it  without  tlio  help  of  brethren  in  other 
more  favoured  lands.     The  buUding  has  bcon 
during  the  last  four  years  at  a  complctc  stand- 
stiU.     W  e  have  already  recei  ved  several  generous 
donations  from  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land.     His  Majesty  the  Émperor  of  Austría  has 
also  munifícently    contríbuted   2,000  Austrian 
floríns.     Wo  are,  howovcr,   now  compelled  to 
appeal  to  the  kindnoss  and  Chrístian  benevolence 
ot  Great  Brítian,  as  about  1,000^.  is  still  needed 
to  complete  the  ohurch.    Csuigó   may  be  re- 
^(arded  as  au  únportaut  outpost  ofProtestantÍBro. 
it    being    on    tJio    frontiers    of   Huuffary    and 
Croatia,  which  lattcr  country  is  entirely  Koman 
CathoUo.     It  álso  possesses  a  CoUege,  the  only 
EvangeUcal  institution  of  the  kind  for  this  most 
extex:AÍve  distríct. 

The  case  is  recommended  by  the  Huuga- 

rian  Reformed  Church  and  the  Netherlands 

Branch  of  tho  EvangeUcal  Allianoey  as  well 
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as  by  a  namber  of  gentlemen  in  London  who  elevaidon  o£  the  neglected  c1a«8oa  oí  Berlm  ; 

are   weU   quaUfied   to  judge  of  ite  merite,  f^ong^  whidi  mav  be  mentíoned  an  indo». 

i^  i^       J.-L  r  4.1.  tnal  schooL  attended  by  about  seventy  children : 

among  whom  we  notice  the   names  of  the  ^  g^d^yÍchool.  which  now  numtenTSSS; 

Rev.  Drs.  W albanm  (of  St  Jamers  Oerman  600  Bcholan ;  and  a  oabman's  miflsion,  whidt 

Chapel  Hoyal),  Loois  Cappel,  Schoell,  and  has  for  ite  object  to  bring  nnder  Ghristían  infln- 

Hermann  Schmetteu,  who  wiU  be  happy  to  ence  the  cabmen  and  thdr  f MÚliefc    Itisfrom 

«o««;^^  «^«f«i^«f;««r  *™  **«*  ®°^rt  that  the  idea  has  aruen  of  eata- 

receive  contnbutions.  bliahing  a  City  Miasion,  snch  aa  eziato  in  aU  the 

Bríef  mention  was  made  in  our  Cerman  hbige  tonnis  of  Great  Britain.    For  tiiÍB  purpoae 

correspondence,  last  month,  of  the  commence-  one  miasionaiy  haa  been  engaged,  who  hSgm 

ment  of  a   City  Mission  in   Berlin.     The  ^  Í±;?f!.T^f«S' ""^^^  ÍS?;.  S'^ív^  " 

_      .       ^       ^  •'       0  j.1.     -a  !•    1    A11»  ow  amongst  80  many  ?    The  viaite  of  this  man 

Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  AUi-  are  received  so  dadly,  and  so  many  demanda 

ance  sends  us  a  detaUcd   stetement  of  the  are  made  npon  his  time,  that  it  ii  felt  thafe  more 

circumstances  undcr  which  this  good  work  mnst  be  en£»ged,  if  possible.     Indeed,  aach 

has  been  begun,  which  investe  it  with  much  7<>^,^  ^T  ^  ^T^^^'S^  ^  ^*  ''''*  **~ 

rrtc  •      ^  1  «       •  j  'oT  the  aimcnlty  of  nnding  the  money  neoeaary 

interest.     The  necessity  of  an  appeal  for  aid  to  support  the  one  abeaífy  engaged.    And  thU 

in  a  case  which  might  otherwise  seem,  to  difficníty  is,  indeed,  great  and  preeaing^  for  the 

some  persons,  scarcely  to  warrant  it,  is  f uUy  circle  of  acUvelv  religions  {>eople  is  comparativély 

explained  by  the  writer,  to  whom  we  shaU  «^»^^,  The  Chnrch  here  is  only  Í^,~«>^^ 

,   S^  .  •'-  ,        '       ^,    ,.  , .  ,  from  the  Boonige  of  scepticism  which  h»hed  it 

bc  happy  to  forward  any  contnbutions  which  ^th  such  feaSul  violence,  and  the  actívity  of 

may  reach  us  for  the  extension  of  the  mis-  ite  members  is  only  just  beginning  to  deveíop. 

gion: —  To  this  mnst  be  added  dimcnltíes  of  another 

Eight  years  ago  a  few  Christían  people  in  kind-vit,  the  sn^icion  whidi  many  hava  ^ 

BerlSi  foímed  aplan  for  giving  reliSoïs  in-  an  imderi»kij«whidi  m  Germ«iy  la  new  and 

atmction  to  the  feLle  servínte  of  thS  city  by  imtned^  andthe  eprtence  of  a  f eelmg  f <^ 

obiect    ^Gre^twerethediffic::^»,  theyh.d  to  ^d«í~J  íX^  X'd^-wSïr^ 

H^ÍS^thSteH,f^/ve^i!fÍ°S  ™crS,Í2  ^hen  the projeS ha. ««newhat deydS^^dUi^ 

«ceofthcej^yerstouart^ththemfor^ch  ^í^^ï'Sa^ff'd^  .^^ïlSÏr 

•  pnrpose.     Often  were  the  meetmga  held  when  v»;'"""~'  "'fr"       .  ""6""^  u«  ju»im>«iumj  iwr 

oáy  SDTor  two  were  preoent,  ^d  mow  than  «»f  «""^  \  "  »  nrt;  a  krge  rom  that  u  w-ntod  j 

onw  did  the  ladiea  auei^bl»  to  teach  and  ,w  one  J»"*  ^l»»*?»  '»°*«4'  "»  ^•?*^'ï  «f^  *  ^ 

came  to  be  tanght     For  mow  than  a  year  Uttle  <*«  Vroject,  by  Uyug  a  f  air  tnal  at  firrt,  »•▼ 

progrees  was  mtle ;  bntpereeverance  aád  eamert  f>^^^  i»""  ^•^'^  "^ï?  ""''  '*f^  •'~* 

prayer  oveicame  aU  cKltiee,  and  now  Berlin  *««".  >*• ,  ?"<*  "''J*f*"  "f  *\",'~?  ^  ^"^^  • 

ta»  eight  snch  societie.,  and  ú  average  weekly  «Pe^  d^  npon  tho  hdp  of  Enghdimen ;  for 

attenSmce  of  360  girli    To  thi.  ioeí  plantea  wnld  we  tot  awaken,  bywohmean^  areligions 

and  watered  by  th4e  Christian  peo^tÉe  Lord  Yf  '^^  *V  "^^  ^"  '^'^^'^  f  f^"- 

has  given  great  increase.    Fiom^  have  spmng  ^"V"?!.*"  "^^j  w»th  n.  m  our  efforts  to  •t.b. 

several  Kcietie.  for   the  moral   and  religion.  «^^  *"»«  ^"»''«- 


jome  Itttelligente. 


THE   WEEK   OF  PRATEB. 

The  impressions  of  "An  Eye-Witness,"  re- 

corded  in  our  earUer  pages,  as  to  the  obeer- 

vance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  London,  wiU 

probably  convey  to  our  readeis  a  more  accu- 

rate   idea  of  the   proceedings  than  a  mere 

report,  the  necessity  for  which  is  thus  super- 

seded.     It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  give  in 

this  place  a  list  of  the  subjecte  and  of  the 

gentlemen  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 

exercisea.     At  Freemasona'  HaU,  on — 

Monday,  Jan.  7,  the  chair  was  oocnmed  by 
Captaín  Trotter,  in  the  abaence  of  tiae  Earl 
of  Chicheater  throngh  indispodtion.  Snbjeot: 
»nu^_i — «^^  ^^  owifeiaion  of  sin,  with  prayer 


for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  aU  the 
people  of  God.  The  addreea  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  of  Capetown.  Mr. 
Stebb,  Bev.  J.  Davis,  Rev.  R.  H.  Killick,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Finch  offered  prayer. 

Tnesday,  Jan.  8. — Sir  áarryVemey,  Barty 
M.P.,  presided.  Snbject:  Prayer  for  11^^«^^^^^ 
"for  kmgs,  and  aU  in  anthority :"  for  the  in- 
crease  of  riffhteonsnesa ;  the  prevalenoe  of  peaoe ; 
and  the  horr  observanoe  of  the  Sabbath.  Th» 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Koel  next  ddivered  » 
very  impreaaive  addueea,  on  the  natnre  oi  tnie 
pn^er,  the  hindranoe  to  our  obtaininff  anawen^ 
and  the  enconragemente  to  CSiriatíana  m  afferiqff 
nnited  prayer.  Prayer  waa  snooeeaively  offena 
by  the  Rev.  John  Robinaoo,  Rev.  C.  Skrineb 
Rev.  J.  Trestraíl,  Lord  Radatock,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews. 
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WedneBday,  Jul  9.— Mr.  Joieph  Trítton  in 

tbe  chiir.    Sabjeot :  Pïayer  for  tiie  sacoeBB  of 

miÊÊáiwuí  amoDgst  JewB  and  Gtetilee,  and  for  a 

Difiiie  v>i"—ing  to  aooompanY  the  efforte  to  eyan- 

MÍIÍM  tlie  imoonTerted  of  all  landa  and  dasaes. 

The  ReiT.  Samnél  Martin,  of  Weetminster,  de- 

JÍTerad  the  addzeM.     Prayer  was  offered  bv  the 

Ber.  Pkebendary  Anríol,  Mr.  Wateon,  Mr.  Lock- 

hfti  Ckvdon,    and  the    Ber.    Dr.    Schwartz. 

Special  prajer  waa  offered  at  thia  meeting  on 

bduJí  oTlndia. 

Hiaraday,  Jan.  10.— William  M'Arthnr,  Esq., 
in  tlie  chair.  Sabject :  Prayer  for  all  who  have 
attffeted  from  the  recent  wan  ;  f or  onr  brethren 
•naupqiated  £Kmi  alaTery;  and  for  onr  fellow- 
Chrístiaos  peneonted  for  the  Qoepel'B  eake ; 
with  ^edal  xeference  to  the  ChríBtian  príBonera 
ia  Abyadnia.  l^e  addroBB  wbb  deliv  ered  by  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Edmond.  Prayer  wae  offered  by  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Fiy,  Bev.  Mr.  Alexander,  Bey.  Dr. 
Jobeon,  and  ftev.  Dr.  Steane. 

Fridmr,  Jan.  11.— Captain  Trotter  filled  the 
diair.  cNibject :  Prayer  for  ChrÍBtian  fámilieB, 
lor  adboolB,  coUegeB,  and  nniveraitieB.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Conway  delivered  the  addreBB.  The 
Chainnan,  Bev.  W.  D.  Long,  and  Bev.  Mr. 
PerBall  offered  inn^er. 

Satmday,  Jan.  12.— Mr.  R.  K.  Fowler  in  the 
diBÍr.  &haDJect :  Prayer  f or  the  Catholic  Chnrch, 
for  aU  niiniJBterB  ol  tiie  QoBpel,  and  for  the  in< 
creaBe  oi  holineBB,  fídelity,  and  Chríatian  charíty 
amoiw  ítB  membórB.  The  addreeB  wae  delivered 
Vr  tM  Bev.  Wm.  Arthnr,  Preeident  of  the 
Wedvfan  Conf erenoe.  The  f ollowing  ffmitlemen 
«KigBd  in  prayer :  Bev.  J.  H.  Gray,  Kev.  Mr. 
M^naay,  Bev.  J.  Davis,  Bev.  F.  G.  littlecot, 
aad  Ber.  Mr.  Harvard. 

A  Becond  seríes  of  meetings  was  held  in 

the  ereningB  of  the  saxne  week,  at  Freemason's 

Hdl,  eonvened  by  the  Registry  of  Evange- 

listB.    The  sabjects  of  the  addresses  and  of 

Bnpplication  bore  chiefly  upon  evangelisation 

in  London  and  elsewhere.    One  of  the  ad- 

dïesses,  we  observe,  was  on  the  specifíc  topic 

of  *<  Bitaalism."     Lord  Radstock,  Mr.  Robert 

Baxter,  Captain  Trotter,  Mr.  S.  A.  Black- 

wood,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Ganatt,  were  among 

tliose  who  took  part  in  the  pioceedings. 

At  the  City  of  London  meeting,  held  on 

Wednesday,  Jan.  9,  and  which,  like  those  in 

FreenuiBona^    Hall,    was    convened    by  the 

£?iDgelical  AUiance,  a  considerable  nomber 

of  meichantBy  bankers,  and  other  inflnential 

Qtizensy  completely  fiUed  a  laige  room  in  the 

hioáxm.  TaTem.    So  numerons  was  the  at- 

Mancey  ihat  it  became  necessary  to  engage 

iDothar  room  inwhich  those  who  arríved  late 

taemhled,  and  a  second  devotional   service 

VM  hdd.     The  principal  meeting  was  pre- 

«ded  over  by  Mr.  R.  C.   L.   Bevan.    The 

Sctiptazes  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spence, 

of  the  Poaltry  Chapel,  and  several  gentlemen 

ttQneeted  with  City  firms  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  Bev.  Jodah  Piatt,  Y  icar  of  St  Stephen's, 

Ooionan-rtreety  offered  a  brief  address  on  the 

>P^  Bulgect  íor  the  day.     On  Thursday  a 


considerable  nnmber  of  persons  again  met  for 
special  prayer  in  another  and  larger  room  in 
the  same  boilding.  The  Rev.  Newman  Hall, 
of  Surrey  Chapel,  gavo  a  short  address. 

At  Edinburgh  and  in  varíous  parts  of  the 
provinces  meetings  have  also  been  held  in 
accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the  Evan- 
geUcal  Alliance. 

A  BrrUALISTIO  HANIFEBTO. 

By  far  the  most  important  document  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  Rituálistic  sido  of  the 
conteoversy  ÍB  an  address  which  was  issued 
to  ihe  congregation  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  on 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  last  month,  and  signed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackonochie,  the  incumbent  of 
that  porísh.  It  need  not  be  stated  that 
thÍB  church  has  hitherto  been  remarkable  for 
the  RituaUstic  services  performed,  which 
might  there  be  seen  in  a  higher  degree  of 
development  than  was  to  be  found  in  any 
other  church  which  stUI  bears  a  nominal 
aUegiance  to  the  Church  of  England.  Moved 
apparently  by  the  legal  proceedings  which 
have  been  commenced  against  the  clergyman 
of  Eost  Teignmouth,  Mr.  Mackonocbie  has 
recently  curtaUed  his  rítual  to  the  extent  of 
ceasing  to  *^  cense  persons  and  things  ^  and  to 
elevate  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Eucharist. 
He  pleads,  as  the  ground  of  this  curtailment, 
that  a  committee  of  tho  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation  last  year  condemned  both,  and  that 
the  nine  lawyers  to  whom  the  legaUty  of  the 
RituaUstic  practices  was  submitted  were 
unanimous  in  deciding  ngainst  the  censing, 
whUe  the  question  of  the  elevation  was  not  put 
before  them.  But  Mr.  Mackonochie  is  care- 
ful  to  ezplain  to  his  congregation  that  these 
concessions  on  his  part  mean  very  Uttle.  The 
incenseis  stiUtobe  bumt  in  the  church,though 
**  persons  and  things  ^  are  no  longer  censed 
with  it,  and  the  "  less  obtrusive  elevation," 
which  can  be  done  when  the  clergyman  takes 
the  bread  and  wine  into  hLs  hands,  **  is  quite 
suffident  for  the  rítual  purpose — ^that,  namely, 
of  making  the  oblation  of  the  holy  sacrifíee 
to  God."  Moreover,  he  is  carefnl  to  ezplain 
that  he  makes  these  concessions  imder  protest, 
and  in  the  conviction  that  they  are  only 
temporary.  Having  made  these  statementB, 
he  enters  into  an  elaborate  ezplanation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  rítes  ;  and  telling  his 
people  that  he  cares  nothing  for  them  ezcept 
as  they  are  the  symbols  of  doctrine,  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  ezplain  what  these  doctrines  are. 
We  wish  we  had  room  for  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  address ;  but  we  give  its  more  im- 
portant  parts. 

On  the  Bubject  of  incense  he  says : — 
The  symboIÍBm  of  inoenBe  íb,  one  woold  think» 
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hannleu  enough— it  ía  ■implf  the  meTÍta  of 
Chriit,  with  special  reference  to  tha  Incanuttion, 
wheroby  wo  oiir«e!vos,  and  our  acts  and  prayere 
and  eacrifices,  are  unitad  bi  Hiin,  aní  madi- 
well-pleasing  to  the  F&ther  tkrongh  thoae  merita. 
Thia  WM  the  meaning  oF  tha  dood  o£  incenBË 
frhioh  the  High  Friest  iuterposed  between  hini- 
Belf  and  the  bri^t  ShecliinBh  upon  the  mcrcy- 
■eat :  tbis  the  incense  which  atayed  the  plwne  : 
this  the  incenie  whích  the  Archangel  oSered 
tBÍlh  the  pnyen  of  the  súnta.  The  axpresaioc 
"  censing  persons  and  thitigi "  ia  certainly  well 
(MlcnlatM  to  mislead  any  one  into  aapposing 
tbai  incenie  ii  offered  lo  that  peraon  or  thing  ; 
bat  the  rsftl  meaning  of  the  act  ia  simply  that 
nothing  can  be  nsed,  nor  any  act  performed,  '~ 
the  lerTÍce  of  Cíod,  which  shall  be  pleasing 
Him,  ezcepli  throiidi  the  nanotificaËon  of  thc 
merita  of  Christ.  The  priett»  at  tha  altar 
oensed  to  aienify  that  their  office  muat  be  .. 
nnctified :  the  altar  itself  i*  cenBed  to  sigoify 
that  ths  Krrice  to  be  períormed  at  it  can  only 

Ílease  Ood  throogh  the  mcrits  of  Cbrist :  the 
impel,  becauso  it  con  only  aTail  for  God'a  glory 
througb  those  meriti  ;  tae  oblatíona,  be^nae 
God  will  accept  them  only  through  thoee  meriti 
the  clergy  in  choir,  liecanae  their  whole  ministr; 
BTSils  only  thereby  :  tbe  preacher,  becauae  (Jod' 
Wopd  próoched  by  him  can  only  conTert  o. 
«■tablish  BouU  as  sanctilied  by  those  merita ;  the 
choir,  becanee  the  some  merits  mnst  hallow  their 
nngiii^  :  and  the  cangregation,  because  theit 
worship  must  be  in  like  manner  made  acceptabli 
toGod. 

He  iíi  not  leca  explicit  on  the  doctríne 
of  Chriat'B  body  nnd  blood  being  really  in  the 
eonBecrated  clemcuts,  tbough  occasionallj  he 
losea  himself  in  the  cloiid  of  uietaphj'sica  by 
which  he  attempts  to  illugtrate  his  aipiment. 

Still,  we  focl  that  a  gorgeously  condmcted  ser- 
TÍce  onght  to  meon  BomethinE.  It  doea  mean 
somethÍDg — it  means  that  the  Holy  Encharist  is 
the  Sacnunent  of  Christ'B  Body  and  2Iood— 
"  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  onder  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine."  As  I  hare  alwaya  tried 
to  teach  yon  plainly,  without  concealins  any- 
thing  which  1  belicTe  that  the  Chnrch  of  Ene- 
land,  Bi  part  of  the  one  trae  CaUiobc  Cbnrcb, 
bids  me  teach,  I  have  only  hare  to  repeat  whst 
I  hkTa  ia  dÍTers  ways  aaid  Itefore. 

I  belioTe,  and  therefore  have  taught,  that  in 
the  Holy  Communion  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Chriat  are  present  "r™liy  and  esaentiaily,"  u 
ia  by  inference  inserted  in  the  rubríc  at  the  end 
of  the  Communiou  Serrice ;  are  "  veríly  and  iu- 
deed  [i.e.,  not  figuratively,  bat  as  an  existing 
reality)  tóken  and  receÍTed  by  the  faithfm 
(Ls.,  according  to  tha  theologioal  mesjiing  of  tho 
wofd,  all  Chrístians)  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ;" 
therafore,  that  they  ura  praaant  there  aa  an 
eiisting  reality,  I  believo,  and  thorafore  have 
alwoys  taoght  yon,  that  the  "  Body  and  Blood 
•f_  Chríst  are"  objectÍTely  "gÍTen"  by  the 
ptiest,  objectively  "  taken  "  by  erery  commnni- 
ctiat,  and  subjectively  "  received  ond  eatan  by 
ftith  "  nnto  solvation  by  sucb  at  come  to  the 
Lord'i  Snpper  with  ríght  dÍBpnaitions.  I  believe 
tliat  (inasmuch  as  our  Lord  is  one  Person,  and 
íncBpáMa  of  division)  thia  preaence  is  the  pre- 
M&oe  of  God  tba  Word  Incamate,  not  aftar  n 
materÍBl  or  local,  or  corporeal,  or  carthly  mode 


of  existence,  bnt  after  b  fBshitoi  ■npndocal, 
supranatnTal,  "heBvenly,  and  qnritnjLl,"  yet 
"raal  and  eaHDtíal" — nor  the  leM  "nal  and 
easantial"  becaose  "heBvenly  and  «piritiul," 
nor  tho  leas  "heBTenlyand  ipirítnal  beoMiM 
' '  resl  and  essaitiaL  " 

The  fiacrifidng  functíoiu  of  the  prieets  he 
IhuB  adverts  to : — 


believe  that  by  tbe  p 

and  by  the  continaal  preeeaoe  whioh  Hb  hBi 
nromised  witb  bis  príeits,  He  doea  now,  bb  ÍD 
heaven  so  in  earth  (hers,  aa  there,  ■Itboogh 
onder  earthiy  veils,  himself  both  priest  and 
Tiotim),  oSer  in  each  Eacharist  the  eBme  oiie 
alI-Buffioient  aacrifice.  1  believe  thBt  oor  En- 
charíaCs  are  tme  «acrifioes,  not  BS  BCpBnte  and 
independoDt;  not  aa  repeated  sacnfice^  bat 
becauie  they  are  tha  ooutinOBl  preBentBtÍon  Bnd 
plaading  with  thc  Father  hera  on  earth,  of  ths 
Bame  Une  Sacríflce,  onoe  finished  upon  tha  <a~~~ 


Bnd  now  presented  and  pleaded  continiMlh  by 
'"—  --  '-ia  Own  rerson  in  hearen — by  Him, 
lystcry,  ou  eBrtb. 


Him  i 


The  doctríne  of  confejsion  and  the  powei 
of  absolutiou  followB  naturaily  from  the  fore- 
going  principles.     He  taya  : — 


this  bleesed  sacrBmeat,  and  of  the  príví- 
lege  of  BÍl  Chríst's  people  to  prepara  bw  his 
coming,  by  tbe  means  of  confeasion,  b*  Mmoz 
"laciencei  need  it.  I  have  told  yoa  of  the 
rommandment"  which  God  has  "given "  to 
I  nrÍBsto,  "to  declsra  ond  pronounce  to  bis 
people,  being  penitent,  tbe  abeolation  and  lemis- 
BÍon  of  tbeir  sins,"  aad  have  arged  yon,  with 
all  tha  urgency  which  the  Charch  of  England 
nlloWB,  Qot  to  debor  yoQrselvei  from  so  Rreat  b 
blessing.  I  had  sonis  to  save  from  sin,  aud  Bonls 
:li  to  glorify  God  by  their  aanctideBtion. 
I  coulil  do  no  lesB  tban  preas  on  otliet*  tbat 
which  I  hoped  that  God  blessad  to  me.  I  thank 
Ood  tbat,  By  his  undeserrad  meroy,  Bonle  lately 
shained  in  sín  are  now,  throu^h  iiia  power  of 
Christ  in  confession  and  absolution,  freedmea  of 
Cod.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  I  could 
kava  helped  them,  of  no  other  way  in  wbicll  I 
conld  bave  oven  known  of  their  need  of  help. 
May  He  grant  them  perseTerance,  and  tbat  tb^ 
may  all  witness  to  the  powerof  tho  Spilit  ^  Qod 
in  tha  last  dayl 

Mr.  Mackouocliie  íe  haiuited  bj  the  not 
iinnatural  fear  that  people  maj  íulcj  all  tíiÍB 
will  lead  to  Eome.  But  he  has  in  hÍB  poe- 
íeBBÍon  a  eafeguard  agaiust  thia  which  we  be- 
lieve  ouT  readeis  will  regard  ae  nev.  He  bas 
ao  £iith  in  the  gKí.tex  purity  of  docbrine  of 
iho  Anglican  Church.  His  foundation  leats 
on  eomething  far  moie  aolid  and  seciue.  Ao- 
cording  to  him — 

The  Cborch  of  Enidiiiid  .  .  ,  tal;M  hiiir  ■(ud_ 
not  on  Acts  of  Farliamen^  o 

tion.  or  even  a  purer  faith,  or  sreater  ma 

the  siárítnal  life — b11  tfaii  miriit  ona  day 


fail  her.     She  is  the  one  only  ChnatÍBn  body 
yonr  BUegiance. 
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Sh0  if  ihe  only  Chnroh  in  the  worid  which  can 
«búm  the  joíiit  Brítísh  and  Saxon  suoceasion. 
TTieinooeiMon  of  the  old  BritÍBh  Church,  foonded 
Jrj  StL  Pinl  at  one  of  his  immediate  companionB, 
«id  thiit  of  the  later  Saxon  Church  founded  hy 
St  AogQstíne,  meet  in  her,  and  in  her  alone. 
Other  bodies  of  Chrístians  in  England  may  havo 
or  may  lack  a  valid  príesthood,  but  all  a^ree  in 
eithsr  l*^in^  mÍBSÍon  altogether,  or  having  an 
infenided  mianon,  which  is  worthless.  It  is  on 
thii  f  ootíng  that  we  may  rest  secure. 

It  is  only  fáir  to  state,  in  conclosion,  that 

this  eitraoTdinary  address   is  chaiacterísed 

througlioiit  by  strong  professions  of  charíty 

uid  good-wiU  towards  those  who  do  not 

take  the  same  view  of  these  matters  as  the 

writer  doee,  and  by  the  adnusaion  that  they 

too  may  be  animated  by  zeal  for  the  honour 

uid  gloiy  of  God. 

Aim-BITUALIST   M0VEHENT8. 

Theie  aie  some  indications  that  the  lead- 

ing  Bitoalists  are  becoming  aware  that  they 

have  proceeded  too  far  for  the  Protestant 

feeling  of  the  conntiy  to  toleiate  their  treason 

to  the  Chorch   of  England,  one  of  which 

ÍB  the   addreas    of   the    Incumbent   of    St. 

Albon's,  Holbom,  quoted  above.     Indeed  the 

efidenoe  that  that  feeling  is  being  thoroughly 

azooBed  increases  daily.     The  anti-RitualÍBt 

tttícles  «nd  letteis  in  the  leading  and  othei 

daily  jotunalB  have  been  followed  by  a  num- 

ber  of  meetings  in  the  provinces,  some  public 

«nd  others  prívate,  all  of  which  indicate  the 

gtowth  of  a  strong  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction 

with  tbe  exÍBtence  of  the  Kitualistic  heresy 

ln  the  Kational  Church,  which  is  not  to  be 

trífled  with.     In  some  cases  audiences  which 

Weie  Bnmmoned  to  listen  to  Ilitualistic  teach- 

ing  bave  nnequÍYOcally  and  emphatically  con- 

^emned  it — the  notoríous  "Father  Hunt,"  of 

líoithmoor,  having  been  thus,  for  example, 

tsnght  moie  than  one  lesson  which  he  is  not 

likely  soon  to  foiget     The  lUcord  of  the 

S5tli  nlt.,  makes  the  foUowing  cheering  state- 

menfts  on  the  snbject : — 

The  influential  meeting  f or  consultation  held 
in  the  prívate  library  oí  the  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
bas  foond  its  connterpart  at  Carlisle,  at  York, 
olfaer  parts  of  the  oountry.  At  Carlisle^  a 
lent  oommittee   has    TOen  formed,   and 

have  been  voted  to  the  bishop  for  hÍB 

sdmirsble  address.  At  York  thcre  nas  also 
baen  a  meeting  of  sixty  dergymen,  the  repre- 
■entativea  of  every  grcat  town  in  Yorkshire, 
who  met  with  the  sanction,  as  we  are  told,  of 
the  Archbishop,  to  take  counael  with  cach  other 
aad  some  of  the  oounty  Uity.  In  fact,  the  feel- 
wig  that  pervades  the  oounáy  has  been  áheady 
80  nnmistakably  expressed,  tiiat  we  do  not  won- 
der  at  the  sorprise  expressed  as  to  the  deUy  in 
Lmdon. 

Already  many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Cnlling  Hanbory  unequivocaUy  announced  that 
a  meet'^g  would  shortly  be  called  at  whieh  a 


distinguished  nobleman  was  to  preside.  We 
undenítand  that  the  meeting  in  Adam-street, 
which  Mr.  CuUing  Hanbury  convened,  on  Fríday 
last,  was  largelv  attcnded.  Reportors  woro  ex- 
cluded ;  but  tnere  can  be  no  impropríety  in 
statin^  that  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon. 
Captain  Francis  Maude,  R.N.,  and  that  ihe 
committoo  includes  the  follo\^dng  names :  Lord 
Ebury,  Hon.  Captain  Maude,  J.  C.  Colquhoun, 
Eso. ,  Robert  Baxter,  Esq.,  I.  Braithwaite,  Esq., 
and  Culling  Hanbunr,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  qucstions  reíerred  to  this  committee  are 
clearly  stated  and  very  practical.  They  embrace 
six  points,  involving  the  expediency — 1.  Of 
holdmg  a  publio  lav  meeting  in  London  ;  2. 
Of  a  prosecution  at  law;  3.  Of  addns  for  a 
Boyal  Commission ;  4.  Of  trying  to  obtain  a 
d^larative  Act  of  Parliament  ;  5.  Of  memo- 
rialising  the  Queen ;  6.  Of  petitioning  Farlia- 
ment.  On  these  six  points  the  committce  was  to 
meet,  to  consider  and  report  in  a  f  ortnight  to 
the  Adam-street  Conference. 

Another  important  anti-Ritualistic  movement 
has  residted  from  the  great  gatiieríng  of  the 
cleigy  at  Islington.  This  committee  are  to  press 
for  the  dififusion  of  information  throuffhout  the 
oonntry  b^r  lectures,  sermons,  and  tne  pnblio 
press.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the  Clerícal  Com- 
mittee  havo  resolved,  without  inquiry,  **  to 
deprecate  legal  prosecuthns  "  for  violations  of  the 
laws  of  the  C*hurch,  and  to  urge,  as  a  substitnte, 
the  attempt  to  obtain  a  declarative  Act  of  Par- 
liament,  we  think  that  such  resolutions  are  pre- 
mature,  and  not  indicative  of  sound  advice. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  anti-Ritualistio 
movement,  on  which,  as  at  present  adrísed,  we 
are  disposed  to  pl&ce  greater  reliance  than  on 
Mr.  Huibury's  Conference  or  the  Islington  Com- 
mittee.  We  aUude  to  '*  the  Church  Association,'* 
of  which  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  practically  the  head. 
Not  only  have  preparations  becn  made  f or  a  pub- 
lic  meeting,  at  St.  James^s  Hall,  on  February  13, 
at  which  Sir  Brook  Brídges  ÍB  to  preaide,  and  at 
which  some  of  our  most  eloquent  and  efifective 
Protestant  speakers  aro  to  assist,  but  arrango- 
ments  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  anti- 
Ritualistic  lectures  at  St.  James's  HaU,  by  such 
men  as  Dr.  M'Neile,  Mr.  Boyd,  Dr.  MiUer,  Mr. 
Ryle,  Mr.  Hobart  Soymoor,  and  Dr.  Blakeney. 
Nor  are  their  proooedings  confíned  merely  to  the 
expression  of  opinion  or  the  diffusion  of  instrao- 
tion.  Legal  proceedings  are  in  progress,  and  to 
the  preparations  already  made  we  are  indebted  for 
the  ooncessions,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  Incumbent 
of  St.  Alban's  and  the  Enffiah  Chorch  Union. 

THE   ISLINGTON   CLERICAL  MEETINO. 

A  meeting  of  Evangelical  cleigymen  in  the 
Memoríal  HaU  of  Bihhop  Wilson  at  Isling- 
ton,  which  takes  place  annually  at  this  season, 
has  grown  into  thc  nature  of  an  institution. 
The  meeting  for  this  year  was  held  on  tho 
15th  of  last  month,  and  was  attcnded  by 
about  300  clergymen.  The  circumstances 
of  the  present  times  imparted  a  pecuUar 
inteiest  to  the  proceedings.  The  geneial 
Bubject  of  the  day  was,  "The  Church  of 
England  Pure  aud  Scríptural  in  the  Doctrine 
which  she  Prescríbes  to  her  Members.**  The 
Vicar  (the  Bev.  D.  Wilson)  presiddd. 
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The  Cliainnaii,  ia  opening  the  proceedin^, 
adTeited  to  tlie  dtmgera  in  whicb  the  Chinrh 
waa  inTolved  from  Ration&liim  and  Rttii:<l- 
ÍBm,  ond  to  the  encoQTagenientfi  which  at  lii' 
same  time  they  had  in  their  conme.  Aiiion;^' 
these  he  clafiaed  the  large  body  of  faiibfïii 
dergTmen,- — 

Frobably  oever  uncfl  tbe  Reforni&tioD  wus 
tban  a  peiiod  in  whioh  thare  wu  m  iKrse  n 
body  of  ErsnKeÍic»!  men  futhfnltf  preftohiiig 
tbe  Gon)el  of  Chriat  w  now.  I  know  that  it  is 
Uie  hftbit  of  the  pre«ent  d«y  to  den^f  thi« ;  to  say 
tbkt  the  BTKngeliol  part^  ia  extmct,  ond  tlint 
Scott,  and  Venn,  and  Cecil  hkTa  no  Tepro^Lnt;! 
tÍTeB  nov.    Thia  1  Tentnre  to  deny.     Om  ] 

_  «thering  proTea  tl 
dootrinM  lÍ^bich  tbeBa  eminent  men  mp^ort' 
are  maintained  intbe  present  day.  Agun,  i 
baTB  a  Ituge  body  oflaity,  moreeapeeíiiUf  Binni 
the  middle  cloaseí,  wbo  nre  firm  ood  deciúuJ 
their  attachment  to  the  doctrínes  of  the  Lili 


of  Buictification,  bnt  that  them  were  no  degreai 
of  joitiiicatíon  onght  to  be  [o^ached  olearly  aad 
distinetl;  in  every  polpit.  Let  tbem  [mteil 
>gainet  tbe  notion  tlút  tbere  waa  any  pljíee  lêll 
for  purgEitoryor  maBaoe  for  tbe  dMd,  •ecïnff  thal 
in  the  one  great  pnigatoir  eTmy  trne  b«li(n« 


rroteetant  Bod  ILvn 


waa  fnlly,  finally,  and  continnallý  oleaiiaed  fnM 

HÍB  laat  point  was  aa  to  tbe  eiteiit  of  tbe 
Atoaemest.     Ee  aaid  that,  on  thia  head — 

The  doctrine  of  Scriptare  and  the  dootiina  ct 
the  Cborch  of  EiigUna  waa,  he  thoo^t,  tbat  tlM 
Atonement  waa  made  for  aÚ  man.  Tbe  Cbnroll 
of  England  nTe  tbe  preaeheF  both  eidea  of  that 
□neetion,  and  did  not  attempt  to  reooneila  thM, 
tbey  aU  knaw  the  difficnltiea  that  •«■ 
he  qneetion  ;  bnt  he  did  not  aee  how 
they  oanldbe  juBtifiedintakingforsrHitadtiut 
becanse  erery  man  wm  not  aaTed  for  whan 
Christ  in  aome  aenae  died,  theiafne  Cbriat  dÍMl 

I  The  Ber.  Joaeph  Beideley  at  great  lengtli 
I  entered  into  an  exumnation  of  the  Pnyer 
I  book,  CoUecta,  and  opiniona  of  tbe  greatMl 
autboríties  of  the  English  Cbnrcb,  to  Bhoii 


the  clergf  in  m 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Uiller,  of  OTeenwích,  a; 
on  the  queation  of  "Tbe  Teaching  of  tbc    that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnich  waa  altogetha 
Church  on  the  Subject  of  the  Atonenu  nt,"  \  opposed  to  the  Ritnaliatic  t«nets  of  anticnkj 


mphaticallj  denied  that  the  Evan(:< 
tanght,  ea  thef  were  often  miarepieM'iit' d. 
"tbBt  the  deatb  of  Chriat  wae  tbe  proeniiiiL; 
cause  of  the  Ëtvonr  of  Qod."  On  the  loii- 
trary,  thej  held  that  the  gifC  of  Chriat  waa 
tbe  leBolt  of  the  grace  of  Qoá ;  and  froui 
b^inning  to  end  of  tbeii  serriceB  tbe  (^ift  of 
Qod's  deai  Son  was  set  foith  as  the  hrigliteit 
eihibition  of  his  lore-  Oa  tbe  nature  of  thi: 
Atonement  be  said  : — 

What  WM  the  Atonement  in  itself !  It  B!?i?tiicil 
to  him  that  nnderlying  the  scriptnra!  nud 
Cborch  of  England  doctoine  of  tbe  AtonL>iiii.'nt 
tbere  were  two  great  principles.  The  first  uns 
one,  withont  a  clear  diaceminent  of  which,  hon-  - 
ever  great  aad  inanperable  mvht  be  tbe  dinicul- 
tíea  it  peawited  to  their  intellect,  they  conld  not 
nader*Und  the  Bible— namely,  that  Ood  dealt 
withbÍB  tBUenereatnreaontheprÍiicipleof  hoiid- 
abip  ;  the  Beeond,  wbich  it  waa  eqnally  dÍtSruIt 
to  nnderstand  on  the  mere  principle  of  hnman 
leaaon,  waa,  tbat  He  dealt  with  tbem  on  tho 
principle  of  Bubetitntion. 

The  nezt  gieat  division  of  bis  siibject  whfi, 
wbat  did  the  Atonement  effect  ?   OnlhÍBliead 

Here  tbere  waa  a  very  wide  difierence  between 
the  Koman  Cathf^o  Cborch  and  tbeir  own 
Cbnioh,  thongh  to  a  eertain  extent  they  agreed, 
The  teáching  of  their  own  Chnicb  woa,  tbat  tlie 
belieTOr  appiopriiited  the  sacrifice  of  Cbrist  by 
penonal  faitb,  that  faith  bnng  the  gift  oi  Gixi 
tbe  Holy  Gboat,  who  drew  tha  awakmied  sotil  to 
Chriflt,  and  showed  it  bia  all.Bnfflcieacy — th.-it 
the  bdivrer  receÍTed  a  tme,  praaent,  ful.  and, 
let  him  add — for  tbat  wns  the  gist  of  tbe  tnattor 
— a  oompleta  jnatiflcation.  St.  Panl  waa  unt 
one  whit  nura  inBtified  wbsi  he  went  to  glory 
than  waa  erery  tnie  bdiemr  ín  tbia  conntry  nt 
HiatmanHt.   Widelr  diíTBtent  wereUiedegreca 


confeesion  and  piiestly  absolation. 

Tbe  ReT.  William  Cadman  addreaMd  tíu 
meeting  on  the  qnestion,  Wbat  doee  tln 
ChuTch  teach  in  reference  to  the  preMSce  tí 
Cbrist  in  the  Lord's  Suppert  Alter  an  «x. 
tended  examination  of  autboiitieB,  he  ». 
marked : — 


Chnroh  of  1  „  ... 
held,  first,  tbat  tbere  waa  no  chauge  of  Bsb 
stance,  ond  therefore  tranaabatantiatian  conli 
not  be  found ;  secondly,  tbat  theie  was  a  im' 
psrtaking  of  the  body  and  blood  to  100)1  w 
rigbtly,  woithilT,  and  with  bitb  receÍTed  Ik 
aame,  and  theieloie  the  Snpper  waa  not  *  man 
commamoration ;  thirdly,  tbat  the  body  ef  Cbd* 
wssgivcm,  taken,  andreceÍTedonlyafteralÍTiaf 
and  BpiritoB]  nuumer,  and  therefore  tiiere  wia  w 
bodily  preeence  ia  the  Sopper,  eitber  witb  or  li 
the  elements  ;  fourthlj,  that  the  body  of  Chifi 
waa  eaten  in  the  Snpper  aa  it  waa  recaÍTed,  b« 
this  waa  only  by  faith,  and  thenfora  tbe  PH 
sence  of  Chriit  waa  only  enjoyed  bj  tho  faitnb 
recipient. 

The  Rev.  Emilius  Bayler  delÍTered  tk 
concluding  addreBS  on  the  CSiurcb'B  doctiis 
ín  refeience  to  a  futuie  etate  of  lewards  «ni 
panisbmenta.  He  adverted  to  tbe  deciaíoi 
of  the  PnTy  Council  os  tbis  point,  a» 
pointed  out  that  tbat  judgment  did  not  d«^ 
what  be  believed  to  be  tbe  Chaich's  teaehlit 
on  the  subject — the  nerei-ending  priystifli 
of  Qod's  favoQi  for  tbe  loet ;  bat  onlj  nfoa» 
to  make  the  expreesion  of  b  hope  thkt  ^ae 
might  be  fonnd  forrestoration  the  gtonnd  to 
a  penal  sentence. 

The  proceedings  wei«  dooed  bj'  the  Buhv 
(rfNelBon. 
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UnOS     OW     THE      FBBE      AND      UNITED 
FBESBTTEBIAN  CHUBCHES. 

The  unioii  qaestioii  was  warmly  discossed 
Iiat  moiitli  ÍQ  the  Edinbuigh  Free  Churcli 
hcibyteiy.      Dr.    Begg    moved    that    the 
Ckoenl  AflBemblj  at  its  meetiiig  in  Maj 
nezt  Bhonld  be  zequested  to  lay  down,  as  an 
mdkpensable  eondition  of  carrying  out  the 
TifgntfatímiH  íbr  nnion  with  the  other  non-> 
oikdowed    Fie8byterian    churches    of    Great 
ftitain,  that  there  must  be  no  abandonment 
or  compromise  of  that  portion  of  the  "  dis- 
tÍBctÍTe    teatímony"   of    the  Free   Church, 
wliich  has   ^'  regaid  to  the  right  relations 
between  Church   and   State;"  meaning  by 
thifl  the  duty  of  the  State  to   provide   en- 
dowments  for  the   Church   of  Christ,  leav- 
ing  the  latter  at   the   same   time  free   of 
iU  State  control  or  interference  in  her  in- 
temál  goyemment,  discipline,  and   worship. 
The  debate  was  protracted  from  noon  till 
near  midnight,   with  the  exception   of  the 
dinner-hour.     Of  course,  if  the  Edinburgh 
P^hjtery  had  gone  with  Dr.  Begg,  there 
conld  be  no  union  with  the  United  Presby- 
t«ia&  Chuidiy  the  members  and  adherents  of 
yAútk  oppoee  all  endowments  by  the  State. 
Dr.  Begg,  in  support  of  his  motion,  entered 
ioto  a  long  hÍBtorical  argument  for  the  pur- 
pQie  o£  áhowing  that  the  Free  Church  carried 
vith  her,  on  separating  from  the  Establish- 
nent,  ha  old  principles  in  favour  of  State 
cndDwmentB.    Nor  could  she  draw  back  from 
ttóipQeition  without  sacrifícing  her  distinctive 
tHtbumy,  and  íTnpftiríng  her  usefulness.    He 
MMited  that  multitudes  of  elders  would  leave 
ftft  dmidi  lather  than  be  committed  to  such 
tpontíon  aa  the  XJnited  Presbyterían  Church 
há,  taken  by  refusing  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
toQegíate  bnildingB  merely  because  a  part  of 
tei  weie  for  the  support  of  ihe  Established 
Gknch  in  Edinbuigh.    The  motion  was  op- 
pQied  hj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bannerman,  the  Rev. 
Br.  Bkdde,  PnnGÍpal  GandlÍBh,  and  others. 
The  firBt-named    gentíeman   proposed  an 
nnendment)  to  the  effect  that  the  Presbytery 
dedine  to  tiansmit  the  overtuie,  but  that  as 
it  ms  highly  ezpedient  and  necessaiy  that  in 
^  Btage  which  the  union  negotiatíons  had 
now  Mched,  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
poÍBted  to  piepare  a  memoiial  to  the  General 
AaemUy,  praying  that   body  to   consider 
irhetiier  in  the  light  of  God's  Word  there 
VM  toeh  an  amount  of  agreement  between 
the  ehuichea  as  was  sufficient  for  Chiistian 
^QDon.    It  waa  said  that  Dr.  Begg  and  hÍB 
^ifinds  were  wiahing  to  introduce  a  new  term 
tf  eoinmnmon  into  the  Free  Church  which 
the  ScnptuieB  nor  the  ConfesBÍon  of 


Faith  warranted.  The  only  point  of  diíTerence 
between  the  churches  was  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  magistrate  to  endow  the  Church  —  a 
difference  of  no  practical  moment  under 
present  circimistances,  as  the  Free  Church 
was  not  likely  to  have  an  endowment  offered 
it,  such  as  it  could  accept,  till  the  Millennium 
came.  On  a  divÍBÍon,  there  voted  for  Dr. 
Begg's  motíon  fffteen,  and  for  Dr.  Banner- 
man's  twenty-fíve,  the  latter  being  declared 
carried  by  a  majority  of  ten. 

THE  WORKING  MEN  AND  THE  CHUBCHES. 

The  Conference  between  clergymen,  minis- 

ters,  and  geutlemen  on  the  one  hand,  and 

working  men  on   the  other,  which  we  an- 

nounced  in  a  previous  number,  took  place  at 

the   London   Coffee-house    on  Monday,  the 

21st  ult.,  to   ascertain   the  extent  and   the 

causes  of  the  alienation  of  so  large  a  number 

of  skilled   artisans    in    England    from   our 

existing  religious  institutions,  and  their  in- 

difference  to  public  worship  in  the  churches. 

The  Bcope  of  the  Conference  was  confíned  to 

an  inquiry  as  to  what  are  the  objections — 

political,   theological,  or   social— entertained 

against   existing    religious   organisations   by 

those  who  do  not  profess  antagonism  to  the 

Christian  religion,  and  to  ascertain  how  fár 

such  objections  really  account  for  the  alleged 

alienation  of  working  men  from  the  churches. 

There  was  a  full  attendance.     Mr.  Edwaid 

Miall  was   called  to  the  chair,  and  among 

those  present  were  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 

Revs.  Canon  Miller,  F.  D.  Maurice,  W.  B. 

Mackenzie,  T.  Binney,  J.  Stoughton,  J.  H. 

Wilson,   Dr.    Edmond^    Newman   Hall,   R. 

Maguire,   E.  White,    J.    C.   Harrison,   Dr. 

Raleigh,  Dr.  Spence,  Dr.  Mullens,  W.  Brock, 

Dr.  Bums,  A.  Hannay,  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird, 

M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Macgregor, 

Mr.   E.    Beales,   and    Mr.    George    Potter. 

Several  of  these  gentiemen,  including  Dean 

Stanley,  Canon  Miller,  and  the  Rev.  Newman 

Hall,  spoke.     Among  the  working  men  who 

addressed  the    Conference    were   engineers, 

plasterers,  a  house-painter,  an  iron-founder, 

and  a  licensed  hawker.      A  well-informed 

contemporary  gives  the  foUowing  estimate  of 

the  character  and  results  of  the  Confeience  aa 

a  whole  : — 

The  general  character  of  that  most  intereBt- 
ing  meeting  may  be  Bummed  up  in  a  few  worda. 
It  was  extremelv  weU  attend^  by  abont  equal 
proportions  of  both  the  classes  concemed  in 
its  primary  object.  The  utmoBt  freedom  of 
speech  was  encooraged  and  practísed,  withont 
in  any  instance  provoking  loes  of  temper.  Of 
conrse,  doring  a  seBSÍon  which,  with  a  short 
intervalof  hali-an-hourforrefreBhment,  extended 
over  nearly  eight  honrs,  and  occnpied  by 
spoecheB  limited  to  ten  minutes  in  iength,  there 
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was  much  repetition,  and,  on  so  well  wom  a 
topic,  not  much  striking  oríginality,  except 
occasionally  in  the  maimer  of  putting  things. 
Bnt,  on  tne  other  hand,  the  proceedings  were 
peryaded  by  a  sustained  vivacity,  a  mntnal 
respect,  and  a  seríousness  of  feeling,  which 
mado  them  profoundly  interestin^  throughout. 
The  occasion  was  felt  to  be  nnique,  and  the 
general  tone  of  speaking  accorded  with  it  in  this 
respect.  As  no  resolutions  were  proposed,  and 
no  Yote  taken,  on  tiie  question  which  engaged 
tho  cxclusivo  attention  of  the  Conferenco,  it  is 
impossiblc  to  measure  the  practical  issue  ob- 
tatncd.     The  main  result  upon  which  congratnla- 


tíons  may  be  offered  ig,  that  softeniiiff  down  of 
antagonism  which  ÍB  usually  effectcd  Eypenonal 
interchanges  of  thought  between  tnoee  who 
differ,  and  the  loosening  of  those  prejndioea 
which  exdusÍYÍsm  in  any  claBS  is  bo  powerfnl 
to  fix  and  retain.  The  partíes,  in  short^  *V^ 
rated  with  a  kindlier  and  more  reBpectfol 
f eeling  towards  each  other  than  thai  with  which 
they  had  come  together,  and  the  mora  xnteUigcnÉ 
and  reaBonable  carríed  away  with  them  íIm 
conviction  that  there  is  much  need  of  refocm 
on  both  Bides.  Altogether  it  waa  one  oí  the 
most  remarkable  meetings  which  we  have  evcr 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attend. 
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INDIA. 

"  Ecce  Homo "  ia  exciting  widc-spread  attention  aniong  the  educated  Hindus.     The 

Calcutta  organ  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  hails  thc  appearance  of  the  work,  and  affirms  that  the 

views  of  thc  school  wliich  it  represents  and  those  of  the  author  are  substantially  the  Bame. 

The  spread  of  deistical  opinions  in  Calcutta  and  the  adjoining  distrícts  and  the  actÍTe 

proselytism  of  thc  Bralimo-Somaj,  are  referred  to  in  varíous  reports  and  journals  of  the 

Church  niissionaries  in  Beugal.     The  Rev.  J.  Yaughan  gives  a  narrative  of  the  schism  in 

the  Somaj,  which,  though  that  cvent  is  not  new  to  our  leaders,  we  reproduce  on  acGOimt  of 

his  descríption  of  the  most  important  personage  in  it : — 

The  prcsident  of  the  society  is  a  man  of  great  gravily  and  nnimpeachable  character;  lie  ia^ 
too,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  really  devout  man.  But  ne  is  a  quiet  man,  conBervatíve  m  hsB 
notíonB,  and  particularly  fearful  of  (íisguBting  his  countrymen  by  a  too  demonstrative  conrM.  Ue, 
for  instance,  sees  no  harm  in  tolerating  for  the  timo  being  certain  distinctions  of  caBte ;  he  dia- 
conntenanccs  the  commingling  of  castes  by  intermarriage ;  sees  no  harm  in  the  obaervatian  cf 
Bundry  rítes,  which  have  some  connexion  with  idoUtry.  He  cares  not  for  these  thingB  Tliwnftlf, 
but  wiU  retain  them,  eithor  as  a  means  of  winning  eaffy  conBciences,  or  from  a  fear  of  woimdiag 
weak  ones.  A  few  years  ago,  a  young  man,  with  good  abilities  and  with  remarkable  powers  ol 
uttcrance,  waa  appointcd,  or  rather  ordained,  by  tne  president,  preacher  and  missionary  to  Íhe 
Somaj.  KÍBsub  Cnnnder  Sen  (for  such  is  hÍB  name)  is  a  first-rate  ^slish  schohir.  He  can  Wfite 
English  in  a  way  which  many  an  Englishman  might  imitate  witii  pront,  and  he  can  speak  in  thafe 
ton^o  with  a  fluencv  aud  eloquence  which  not  one  Englishman  in  500  could  eqnaL  He  is  no 
ordmary  man.  He  has  read  the  Bible  far  more  than  many  ChrÍBtians;  and  he  has  read  it  with 
feeling  too.  I  know  he  has  admitted  to  having  repeatedly  shed  tears  over  its  sacred  P*ge>*  His 
reverence  for  the  character  of  Jesus  has  ever  b^n  deop  and  sincere,  and  his  alluBÍons  to  thaft  dear 
name  are  oftcn  such  as  to  compel  the  conviction  that  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  a  recent  address  he  startied  even  many  BrahnúnB  by  boldly  declaríng  ttiat  he  regarded  "  ilie 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  sanctifíer  of  the  world."  Of  course  he  applied  his  own  TOeanfng 
to  these  words;  but  when  áll  deduction  possible  ia  made,  the  confession  muat  be  acknowledged  to 
bo  Bingular  and  hopeful.  This  young  man  has  becn  the  leader  in  the  secesBÍon.  His  energy  and 
deoÍBÍou  soon  carríed  him  f ar  ahead  of  the  cautíous  president.  He  bc^an  to  oontend  for  a  total 
abolitiou  of  every  lingering  mark  of  idohitry,  and  f or  tne  obliteratíon  of  every  vestíge  of  caste.  Tlia 
vonngcr  membcrs  of  the  SSomaj  flocked  aronnd  his  Btandard.  Long  and  painfnl  discusBÍonB  wete 
held  oefore  tho  world  knew  of  tho  difference.  At  length,  the  president  and  the  elder  membeca 
proving  inílexible,  the  rent  took  place.  What  may  be  l^e  tdtimate  rcsult,  God  only  knows  ;  at 
preBcnt  the  tendency  is  to  bríng  tne  new  body  to  a  closer  affinity  witii  ChrÍBtíans. 

Apart  from  thc  Brahmic  Association,  Mr.  Yaughan  is  strongly  convinced  that  there  ís 

much  groimd  to  hope  for  the  educated  classes.     The  Rev.  J.  Long  (so  well  known  in  con- 

nexion  mth  the  *'  Kil  Darpan  "  case),  who  is  much  engaged  in  sceking  the  benefit  of  tihoee 

classes  by  dircct  intcrcoursc  with  them,  states  that  in  Calcutta  alone  theie  are  abont  200 

Bengalee  authors  or  translators,  ond  probably  twcnty  or  thirty  liteiary  clubs.     He  insuts 

strongly  on  Christian  vemacular  education  and  literaturc.     Speaking  of  an  interview  wiÚi 

Mr.  Murdoch,  the  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Chrístian  Yemacular  Education  Societyy  lie 

says :  '*  We  both  agreed  in  this,  that  the  Christian  element  is  swamped  in  Bengalee  in  lioth 

theee  departments.''     Mr.  Long  mentions  a  Mohammedan  literary  society  which  is  contii- 

buting  to  liberalise  the  Mussulmans  and  lessen  their  piejudiccs,  by  the  couises  of  lectnMs 

aad  infoimation  on  natural  philosophy : — 

The  Nawab  of  Rampore  gave  500  rapeoB  towards  it,  and  one  of  the  MyBore  prínees  ■:«o^*b» 
600^  thoni^  some  hiiterly  oppose  it    There  was  a  êolrêe  last  year  in  the  Town-hall,  attenAd  hý 
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600iiifliieiitijd  Mohatmnedatis.  The  leading  membera  of  Ëngliah  Bodety  were  ihere,  from  the  Qo- 
Tflnor  of  Benflal  downwardi.  Sir  J.  Lawrence  was  so  pleaeed  with  ita  succose  that  he  is  going  to 
the  nezi^  whid  oomes  off  in  another  month.  Thie  is  almoBt  the  first  attempt  in  Bengid  to  bieak 
theioe  cií  Mohammedan  exdusivenees,  and  it  is  of  great  conaeqnence. 

Ll  coimexioii  with  the  Fiee  Church  rural  mlssion  at  Jaulna,  a  novcl  plan  has  been 
adoptod  for  secaring  an  audicnce  to  lÍBten  to  the  open-air  preaching.  A  large  number  of 
hTBmi,  eompoeed  by  a  vencrable  catechist  named  Premdas,  have  been  set  to  native  tunee. 
Hme  Í8  a  bUnd  man  wíth  a  splendid  voico  connected  with  the  mission,  who,  accompanied 
IjhÍB  wife,  peTambulates  the  villagcs,  singing  thcse  hymns.  The  Hindus — an  intensely 
mnsical  people — come  out  to  Hsten  ;  ond  to  the  crowd  thus  gathered  the  Qospel  is  preached. 
Tiiis  simple  plan  is  said  to  work  most  odmirably ;  and  many  persons  have  thus  heard  tho 
tidmgs  of  salYation  fot  the  fiist  time.  Moreover,  the  blind  man  vcry  often  visits  neighbouring 
TÍUflgesy  and  remains  with  the  Christian  people,  who  are  generally  anxious,  not  only  to  hear 
him  sing,  but  to  get  their  yoong  men  ond  women  to  leam  to  sing,  so  that  in  this  way  they 
ms)^  lemember  the  grand  6cts  of  revelation. 

Several  interestlng  casea  of  conversion,  among  them  that  of  a  Brahmin,  are  reported 
\fj  the  Rey.  W.  A.  Hobbe^  of  the  Magoorah  (Jessore)  Baptist  mission.  Af ter  narrating  them| 
hesays : — 

We  have  been  sratified  by  the  addition  to  onr  Christian  commnnity  of  three  more  persons,  tho 
fint-fmita  of  the  labonrs  of  the  two  Bible-women  engaged  to  visit  the  viUoges  aronnd  Ma^oorah. 
Such  continaed  expressiona  of  Grod'a  favour  as  we  mive  this  ycar  bcen  honoured  with,  fill 
ov  sooIb  with  lively  gratitade  and  hope.  After  we  had  been  here  six  months,  the  first 
nmberíoff  of  the  peapïe  gaye  aa  twenty-five  adherenta  ;  we  now  number  nearly  sixty,  notwith- 
itindïiig  Inat  we  hiave  lort  nx  or  aeven  by  death.  The  lorgur  portion  of  this  mcreoso  has  been 
obtained  from  the  heathen  aronnd,  which  makes  the  rcsult  stiU  more  satisfactory.  You  would  be 
ntoiiÍBhed  to  see  the  namber  of  persons  that  come  to  my  bungalow  in  the  courso  of  a  wcek  to 
obtain  boc^  and  have  theolQsical  conversation.  Towards  the  Soee  of  the  day,  sheer  weariness 
BAkao  me  often  obl^ed  to  teU  visitors  that  I  cannot  talk  to  them,  and  that  they  must  kindly  wait 
ti&  to-morrow. 

Hie  Qennan  misaion  in  Tirhoot  has  issued  its  twenty-sixth  annual  report,  from  which 

16  kim  that,  among  other  operations,  its  issues  of  tractsi,  duríng  tho  lost  ten  months,  had 

heen  vpwaids  of  4S,000.    The  expense  of  printing  these  tracts  was  defrayed  by  other  work 

obtdned  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mission  and  the  suirounding  diatrícts.     Nine  native 

Chriitlan  íÍEanilies  thus  had  employment  at  the  press,  who  would  otherwise  have  found  it 

ditteQli  to  obtain  a  BobBÍstence  during  the  late  time  of  the  scorcity  of  provisions. 

CHINA. 

The  fint-fruits  of  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel  which  have  been  gronted  to  the  English 
Fknbyteriaa  mÍBSion  in  Formosa  give  the  pronúse  of  a  rích  horvest ;  for  we  reod  of  the 
Qo^  being  preached  no  less  than  four  times  daily  in  the  chapel  at  Takao  to  laige  and 
>ttenti?e  andiences,  while  the  evangelistic  labours  of  the  native  brethren  are  carríed  on  in 
the  populona  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Maxwell — ^the  only  European  representative  of  the 
noaion  on  the  islond — ^in  addition  to  these  spirítuol  dutiesy  has  opcned  a  hospital  for 
cinpiig  on  his  medical  practice  on  a  more  eztensive  scale.  "  I  have  had  five  seríous 
opeBtÍQnB  on  the  eye  during  the  last  fortnight,''  wrítes  Dr.  Maxwell,  "  and  there  are  others 
^niúng.  The  most  of  those  operatcd  upon  receive  considerable  benefít,  and  so  the  name  of 
^  'GoBpel  work'  ia  spread  abroad."  Thero  is  uigent  need  of  increased  agency  in  councxion 
vith  ÚÓB  mission,  whidi  renders  the  loss  of  an  active  labourer  who  had  been  designated  to 
thii  Mjí — the  Bev.  David  Masson — ^the  more  severely  felt 

SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Becent  advices  from  our  French  Protestant  brethren  represent  the  Bosutos  &s  suficring 
Bcveiely  fiom  famine  ;  a  state  of  things  greatly  aggravatcd  by  the  excessive  drought  which 
prenaled.  The  missionaries  who  remained  with  the  natives  on  thc  left  bonk  of  the  Caledon 
ten  doíng  all  they  could  to  relieve  the  Bufferíng  population  around  them.  yet  the  ntmost 
they  eouM  do  was  found  to  be  insufficient.  Some  interesting  details  of  tné  revival  in  the 
Tedeyan  mÍBBÍonaiy  congiegations  in  South  Africa  will  be  found  iu  oui  earlier  pages. 

The  Rey.  Bobert  Mofiíat»  the  veteran  missionory,  is  carrying  through  the  press  a  revised 

^^ítioii  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  native  languoge — a  work  which  he  describes  as  taxing 

^J  as  well  as  mind  severely.     Mr.  MoJSát  says  : — 

,  Th»  firat  edition  of  4^000  copies  is  now  done,  ond  it  will  reqnire  a  mnch  larger  edition  of  the 
?''*vioQ  w  well  aa  of  the  Old  Testament  to  snpply  the  increasing  demand.  Beaders  are  increasing 
^•U  direettoiiB.  which  is  a  very  dieerin^  sign.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  accompliahed  when  the 
"^^Wdqs  and  degraded  character  of  this  coantry  is  taken  into  oonsidoratioa ;  but  I  ezpected  to 
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hftye  Boen  mach  more.  We  seem  to  progress  very  slowl^  compared  to  many  otlier  portions  of  the 
mÍBSÍon  fíeld.  It  is  hard  uphill  work,  and  we  are  sometmies  íaint,  but  still  parsning.  The  battle 
ÍB  the  Lord's.  The  position  of  the  misúonary  in  this  conntry  ÍB  not  what  it  once  was.  We  were 
saspicioas  characters,  dangeroas  to  the  conmmnity,  ranawayB  from  oar  own  ooantry,  objects  of 
mockery  and  oppresaion.  I^ow  a  mÍBsionary  íb  known,  hia  object  nnderstood  and  respected  to 
beyond  the  ZamDesi.  Any  chief  and  every  chief  woidd  like  to  have  a  missionary.  When  y<m  are 
reminded  that  I  have  been  fífty  vears  in  the  mÍBsion  field,  and  my  wife  for  a  not  mach  Bhorter 
period,  yoa  will  think  we  mast  be  looking  old,  and  feeling  old  too.  Constantly  enm;ed  as  we 
Doth  are^  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  can  wear  mach  longer.  I  have  BtiU  to  look  forward  for 
Bome  one  to  asBÍst  and  Bacceed  me. 

A  Moiavian  missionaryy  wiiting  from  Shiloh,  remarks  that  the  work  appean  to  adyance 

very  slowly,  "  and  at  times  it  would  indeed  appear/'  he  remarksy ''  as  though  we  LabouTed  in 

vain  ;  the  old  sins  spiing  up  again  ond  again  where  we  thought  them  all  but  eiadicatedy  and 

we  are  tempted  to  call  in  question  the  reality  of  any  fruita  of  oui  labouis  in  the  hearts  of 

this  people.^'  Of  the  selfishness  and  cunning  of  the  natives  he  gives  the  foUowing  example  : — 

A  Fin^oo  came  for  a  wheel,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  the  sam  of  11.  sterlinff ;  takin^  hÍB  dirty 
bag,  he  paid  me  twelve  shillinga  in  sixpences,  and  then  declared,  with  a  bhmk  expression  on  hu 
face,  *'  Andinemali  nksi ! "  (£  have  no  money,  Sir  I)  On  telling  him  that  he  woald  have  to  wait  for 
hÍB  wheel  antil  the  rest  of  the  sum  was  paid,  he  continaed  hÍB  proteatations  of  inability  to  pay, 
ontil  he  saw  I  remained  fírm.  Thereapon  he  produced  seven  more  shillincs,  also  in  BizpenoeBy 
from  a  bundle  of  rags  at  the  bottom  of  nÍB  bag,  and  renewed  his  assurance  mat  he  oould  not  pos- 
Bibly  pay  another  farthing.  Eventually  the  two  last  sixpenceB  were  forthcoming  from  under  hia 
tongue,  and  handed  to  me  with  a  cunning  grin. 

WESTERN   AFRICA. 

Bishop  Crowtheiy  of  the  Niger,  addiessing  a  missionaiy  meeting  at  Lagos  lately,  apoke 
of  the  encouiaging  piospect  at  Bonny,  wheie,  two  yeais  ago,  a  mission  station  waa  eBtábliahed 
by  him.     He  stated  that : — 

The  influence  of  the  mission  work  was  evinced  in  a  most  marked  manner  by  the  neglect  which 
the  people  had  manifested  for  their  juju  house,  a  sort  of  temnle  literally  f e«tooned  witii  akiillB, 
strung  together,  of  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  sacrificed  ana  eaten.  Three  priestB,  who  were 
Bucceesively  appointed  to  administer  the  bloody  rites,  had  died,  and  since  the  death  of  the  last  no 
one  has  attempted  to  repair  the  house,  and  dilapidation  was  fost  ensning  :  a  platform  stuiding 
near  it,  on  which  were  heaped  the  bones  of  the  unfortnnate  victims  of  their  superBtition  and  bar' 
barity,  had  fallen  down.  Without  any  direct  effort,  but  by  the  quiet  influenoe  of  their  GbriBtían 
teacmnff,  the  pcople  had  grown  ashamed  of  their  abominable  customs.  They  had  other  enoourage- 
ments  uian  the  aiffusion  of  the  licht  of  the  Gospel.  The  dvilised  arts  which  the  mÍBSionaneB 
carried  there  were  ado^ted  by  the  chiefs  and  great  men,  who  had  retained  the  carpenters  and  otiier 
mechanics  they  took  with  them  for  buildinghouses  simihur  to  thoee  of  the  misBÍonarieB.  They  have 
been  taueht  how  to  make  mud  walls,  and  to  bum  lime  from  sea-shells,  whidi  are  very  abundant. 
The  worUiy  bishop  made  many  other  interestinff  statements,  particularly  respecting  a  joamey  of 
about  ninety  miles  throuffh  an  ahnost  impassabTe  country,  which  he,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  some  other 
persons  connected  with  uie  mission,  made  to  a  king  who  was  very  ^endly  towards  them.  They 
were  aocompanied  by  a  guide — a  messenger  from  the  kin^— who  hías  the  prero^tive  of  piondering 
all  whom  he  meets  on  his  road.  He  attempted,  in  a  few  mstances,  to  exerdse  it,  bat  in  every  caae 
he  was  induced  to  make  restitution.  The  conduct  of  the  bishop  and  hÍB  people  in  thia  aeemB  to 
have  created  in  their  behalf  much  good  feeling. 

In  some  parts  of  Old  Calabar  the  birth  of  twins  is  still  consideied  not  only  as  a 
calamity,  but  as  a  matter  of  tenoi,  calling  foi  death  and  saciifícial  pui^tion.  In  thd 
joumal  of  the  Rev.  H.  Qoldie,  of  the  United  Piesbyteiian  mission,  two  such  cases  are  men- 
tioned,  in  one  of  which  the  childien  weie  saved  by  the  ndssion  and  in  the  other  deetroyed. 

A  violent  tomado  has  inflicted  great  injuiy  on  the  piemises  of  one  of  the  Pxopa^Ktioii 
Society's  stations  in  the  Pongas.  The  houses  in  Fallangia  aie  a  meie  wreck;  the  míaaíon 
premises  have  been  much  damaged;  and  part  of  the  roof  of  the  chuich  completely  cazned 
away. 

MADAOASCAR. 

The  Piopagation  Society's  missionaríes,  who  aie  labouring  on  the  East  Coast^  bave 
eveiywhere  been  well  leceived  by  the  people  whom  they  have  visited  in  a  disttict  extending 
over  some  130  milea.  At  Tamatave  a  convenient  chuich  has  been  built  and  a  smaller  one 
at  Foule  Pointe.  One  mÍBsionaiy  speaks  of  theii  position  as  impioved,  and  adds:  ^  The 
attendance  at  chuich  is  bettei ;  a  giowing  seríousness  of  disposition  has  marked  sevetal  of 
the  catechumens,  and  the  desiie  of  leaming  is  giowing  stiongei.  .  .  .  We  have  veiy  great 
leason  to  be  thankful ;  we  aie  gaining  giound  ;  knowledge  íb  being  spiead  abioady  and  xoany 
aie  expiessing  a  desiie  to  be  instiucted  in  Chrístianity.  The  publication  of  the  tieaty  has 
rélieved  many  of  their  feais."  The  Bev.  Mr.  Holding,  who  thus  wrítes,  also  announces  that 
he  ÍB  about  to  baptize  fifteen  converts.  The  Propagation  Society  stíll  deems  it  eseential  tfaat 
itB  mission  should  he  planted  at  the  capital  of  the  country. 
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OREENLAND   AND   LABRADOR. 

The  moet  lecent  Btatistics  of  the  Moiaviau  Brethren's  mÍBeions  in  Qreenland  and 
Uijndatf  fiuniah  tíie  foUowing  general  results:  Stations,  1 1 ;  missionary  agents,  58 ;  nativo 
amstants  «nd  oyerseeia,  88;  commanicantSy  1,261 ;  total  population  nnder  spirítoal  chaige 
flfthemifliLQnaríeay  2,821. 

80UTH   AHERICA. 

The  Soath  Amerícan  Missionary  Society's  ship,  the  Allcn  Oardiner,  is  now  on  her 
nj  to  tlie  Falkland  Islands  and  Tierra  del  Faego.  A  farewell  serTÍce  was  held  on  boaid, 
prerioufl  to  her  departure  from  Brístol,  which  took  place  on  the  2lBt  of  December.  Bishop 
Andeiaon  presided,  and  appropriately  addressed  tiie  four  Fuegian  youths  who  were  on 
lottd,  and  were  about  to  retum  to  their  own  country.  The  Allen  Qardiner,  it  is  intended, 
diall  call  at  Monte  Yideo  for  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stirling,  the  superíntendent  of  the  mission, 
who  8al»eqnently  (on  the  9th  ult.)  left  England  by  mail  steamer  for  that  port.  There  have 
also  gone  ont  the  Rev.  J.  Stuart,  as  one  of  the  society's  chaplains,  first  at  Panama,  and  then 
probahly  to  Coquimbo ;  and  the  Rev.  £.  Thríng,  as  missionary  to  the  numerous  seamen 
iMQiting  to  the  Chincha  Islands.  The  Society  has  now  stations  at  Keppel  Island 
(Falklands),  Patagones  (or  El  Carmen),  and  Paysandii  (in  Uruguay),  on  the  East  Coast ;  and 
Fïinama,  Callao  (in  Peru),  Lota  (in  Chili),  the  Chincha  lalands,  and  Coquimbo,  on  the  West 
Coast;  beaideB  one  or  two  stations  among  the  Araucanian  Indians.  Its  agency  compríses  nino 
cleigTmen,  and  among  them  the  Bon  of  its  devoted  foundcr,  the  Rev.  Allen  W.  Qardiner. 

AUBTRALIA. 

The  aborigines  of  Aostralia,  whose  religious  instruction  seemed,  for  some  time,  to  pre- 
aent  inBnpeiable  difficultíes  to  misaionary  agencies  in  general,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  moro 
hopefnl  position  since  a  nnmber  of  them  were  brought  beneath  the  influence  of  the  Moravian 
ïïiMBÍonariea.  The  unwearíed  patíence  and  perseverance  of  these  brethren  peculiarly  fít  them 
foi  the  taak  they  have  undertaken,  and  their  efforts  have  already  been  attended  .with  an 
«Mionniging  measnre  of  success.  The  results  thus  achieved  have  led  to  three  of  their  number 
b^g  entroBted  with  a  new  mission,  and  in  order  to  imdertake  it  the  Brethren  Walder, 
Kamer,  and  Meissel  have  set  out  on  a  long  joumey  through  the  interíor  of  the  island- 
continent.  At  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  tíiey  had  got  as  far  as  Tea  Tree,  three  hundred 
iBÍkB  north  of  Adelaide,  seven  north  of  Mount  Chambers,  and  about  half  way  from  Bethcl 
miifiiiHi-Btatíon  to  Cooper's  Creek,  in  31  degrees  south  latitude.  On  their  way  thus  fEir  they 
há,  met  with  great  difficultíes.  The  land  is  extremely  sandy,  the  hills  stony,  and  with  little 
gHML    They  had  to  crosB  several  creeks,  and  there  was  often  a  failure  of  watcr. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

The  changed  aspect  of  New  Zealand,  as  a  mission  fíeld,  has  led  to  thc  adoption  by  the 
diQich  MÍBBÍonaiy  Committee  of  a  minute,  the  general  scope  of  which  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extractB : — 

In  oanformit^  with  ihe  nnanimoiiB  jud^ent  of  the  bÍBhops  and  cleigy  of  New  Zealand,  this 
wwwnittee  recogmae  their  oblig&tion  to  contmae  their  misBÍon  m  New  Zealand  until  the  Native 
Clnich  afaall  have  recovered,  tnroaffh  God's  grace,  from  its  preaent  depressod  and  dÍBor^^anised 
^OBditíoo.  The  Bocie^  cannot  hold  out  any  i>rospect  of  freah  miasionaríes  :  they  will  contmuo  to 
^■Iiport  ihose  ahready  m  the  núsBÍon,  nambering  eighteen  in  all,  and  will  direct  their  efiforts  to 
*ua  meaBareB  as  appear  best  calcalated  for  the  restoration  of  the  Natíve  Church. 

The  parent  conmiittee  gather  from  tho  commanicatíons  before  them  that  the  special  want  of 
^  Native  Charch  is  a  huver  sapply  of  natíve  ministers,  and  that  theso  miniatera  ahould  bo 
^nóned  aod  atirred  ap  to  raake  fall  proof  of  their  ministry.  They  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
I*Wra  of  the  miaaionaríes  ahoald  be  devoted  to  this  special  work  ;  and  that,  with  thia  cnd  in  viow, 
they  ahoold  aot  only  preach  the  Goapel,  but  live  and  move  among  tbe  natives,  hold  frequent  iutcr- 
cpuse  with  the  native  ministers  ondjother  native  teochers,  as  weU  as  períodical  conferences  of  mis- 
■ooariea  and  natíve  miniatera  ;  that  they  should  seek  out  auitable  candidates  for  tho  niinistry,  and 
*^ve  flonerally  to  diffoBe  the  knowledge  of  the  Goapcl,  aa  the  great  inatrument  of  reviving  tho 
vwk  c»  God  among  the  natíves.  The  parent  oommittee  proas  the  importance  of  that  part  of  the 
"Miaatea  on  Natíve  Church  Orgaoiaatíon  "  which  refers  to  a  Nativo  Charch  Fund,  for  thc  pay- 
'^of  native  teachera,  both  catechiatB  and  ordained  pastors,  ond  of  othor  church  expensea,  ond 
fogiríiig  the  native  paators  and  loity  a  ahare  in  the  managemcnt  of  the  Native  Church  Fand. 

POLTNESIA. 

The  inÍBBÍonaríeB  of  the  London  Society  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  Raiatea,  the 
^ÏBBt  of  the  Leewaid  lálandB,  where  they  had,  till  lately,  a  prosperous  mission.  Raiatea 
*^  the  fint  fized  lesidence  of  John  WiUiams,  to  whom  its  good  Chrístian  king,  Tamatoa, 
I*^  a  fiim  finend.  The  grandson  of  that  ruler,  bearíng  the  same  name,  in  endeavonring 
^<Q&ite  tbe  lawB^ was  oppoísed  by  a  party  of  rebels;  a  civil  wor  ensued;  and  thiee  battles 
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were  fouglit.  In  thc  first  two  the  Kiug  was  victorions ;  in  the  third,  the  insurgents  having 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  people  of  another  island,  he  was  uttcrly  defeated.  The  result  was 
that  Tamatoa  was  dethroned,  and,  with  many  of  his  people,  driven  into  exile.  Fopemort 
among  his  enemies,  who  then  gained  the  ascendancy,  was  a  bold  and  unprindpled  man 
named  Napario,  who,  some  years  before  had  been  ordained  a  pastor  by  the  missionaries,  but 
having  abused  their  confidence  and  betrayed  his  trust  by  granting  marriage  or  divorce 
"  without  regard  to  the  law  or  Gospel,"  was  disowned  by  them.  After  the  final  engagement, 
the  missionaries  were  informed  by  the  new  authorities  that  they  must  reinstate  this  inan  in 
thepastoral  office,  and  recognise  him  as  being  fully  upon  an  equality  with  themselvcs,  or 
there  would  be  more  bloodshed.  Upon  this,  they  forthwitih  left  Baiatea,  and  took  up  thcir 
abode  at  Huahine,  in  the  same  group,  and  thither  the  mission  seminary  has  aleo  been 
removed.  "  Our  churches  are  scattered,**  writes  one  of  the  missionaries,  "  and  all  our  deaeons 
are  sentenced  to  banishment,  seven  of  whom  have  already  gone  to  another  island."  As  some 
of  those  who  helped  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  conflict  are  expressing  their  dÍBBatisfaction 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  thought  not  improbable  that  the  late  Govemment  may 
be  restored.  Meanwhile,  "  our  poor  injured  people,"  writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qreen,  "  are  daily 
praying  that  their  missionaries  may  be  restored  to  them.'* 

The  field  of  the  Melanesian  mission  embraces  about  200  islands  in  Westcm  Polynena, 
extending  over  some  eighty  degrees  of  longitude,  nmong  which  there  are  nearly  as  many  distinct 
languages  as  islands.  The  work  of  evangelising  the  population,  which  secmed  almost  hope- 
less,  was  boldly  commenced  by  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  now  continued  by 
Bishop  Patteson  and  two  or  three  clergymen.  Their  great  aim  is  to  raise  a  native  agency. 
With  this  view  an  estate  in  New  Zealand  was  purchased,  by  the  aid  of  friends  in  Englandy 
and  the  College  of  St.  AndreVs,  Kohimarama,  was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland. 
The  youths  gathered  from  the  different  islands  spent  the  summer  months  there,  and  were 
carried  back  to  their  homes  for  the  colder  season.  During  the  last  two  winters,  however, 
they  have  been  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  more  uninterrupted  teaching.  OtheiB  bave 
been  sent  to  the  island  of  Mota,  where  the  Rev.  J.  Palmer  has  lived  with  them  and  in- 
structed  them.  The  great  object  of  this  training  is  to  fit  them  for  a  civilised  and  Christian 
life  such  as  befits  Melanesia.     Mr.  Palmer  writes  from  on  board  the  Southem  Crosa : — 

Our  voyage  last  year  was  in  all  respects  a  most  succesBful  one— no  opposition  or  hindrance  of 
any  kind  waa  ofifered ;  and  indeed  in  almost  every  island  from  whenco  we  took  Bcholan  we  were 
able  to  choose  for  ouraelves  the  lads  we  thought  the  most  promising-looking,  at  the  same  time 
clearly  making  it  nnderstood  that,  if  we  thought  fit,  we  ahould  keep  them  as  lons  as  we  wiahed 
for  them  to  remain  with  ua— two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  the  case  mi^ht  be.  To  thia  the  peoplo 
readily  agreed,  since  they  professed  to  imderstand  our  reason  for  wishmg  it,  namely,  that  the  lads 
ahould  have  the  opportuni^  of  uninterrupted  teaching  instead  of  the  year  beine  broken  in  upon  by 
the  retum  after  aix  months  to  their  homes.  This  has  given  us  plenty  of  materiaÍ  for  a  larger  winter 
Bchool  at  Kohimarama  :  it  is  also  to  us  an  indication  of  a  progress  in  our  work,  for  it  is  by  theso 
Bmall  steps  that  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  work  is  progressing.  Wo  look  upon  it  as  a 
ereat  stCT)  gained  that  the  parents  and  friends  are  willing  to  trust  their  children  to  our  caie  for  any 
length  of  tmie  we  like  to  keep  them,  when  thcy  know  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  not  eeeing 

them  again,  for  we  have  in  the '       "  *         ...    ..        -      .,        :. x^xv«;-t.^, 

the  death  of  some  one  or  more 

take  care  of  their  children,  and ^  _^,      , ^ 

know  you  will  do  what  you  can  f or  themi^'and''take  care  of  thán."  ThÍB'ahows  a  general  íeeling 
of  enture  confidence  in  us,  which  gives  us  great  hope,  and  will  dispoae  them,  we  tnwt»  to  receive 
more  readily  the  teaching  we  brmg  them,  as  they  feel  more  and  more  aBsured  that  we  are 
influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  a  hearty  deaire  to  help  them. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  It  more  particularly  exhibits  the 
Btate  of  things  in  Banks'  Islands,  to  which  Mota,  mentioned  above,  belongs: — 

In  thÍB  gronp  of  ialands  there  are  neither  chiefs,  lawa,  rules,  nor  govemment  of  any  kind  ; 
oo^equently  each  man  ia  thoroughly  independent,  and  here  at  lea«t  the  ^reat  questíon  o£  liberty 
and  eqnality  íb  solved.  A  child  of,  say,  bix  or  seven  years  of  age,  ia  an  independent  member  of 
•odety— he  haa  his  own  yam-ground,  his  own  cocoa-nnt,  bread-fruit,  and  almond  trees ;  lie  can 
Bleep,  cook  his  own  food,  and  live  in  the  large  common  honse  of  the  viUage,  and  with  hia  bow  and 
amwB  ia  aa  much  hia  own  maeter  as  any  adult ;  he  obeys  his  parenta  as  much  or  as  little  as  lie 
chooBCB,  ÍB  seldom  or  never  corrected,  and  indeed  does  whatever  he  likes.  This,  of  courBO,  is  the 
caae  with  all,  the  only  reBtraint  being  the  fear  of  an  arrow  or  a  club  if  they  injure  any  one  ;  and  ao 
«■ch  man,  woman,  and  child  doea  what  ÍB  right  in  hia  own  eyes.  In  such  a  state  of  sodety  quarrclB 
muBt  be  of  common  occuirence,  and  these  can  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  bow  and  anow, 
and  8o  we  have  found  that  life  has  been  frequently  endaogered,  and  often  lost,  from  a  moat  trifling 


very  low  state  of  morality  prevalent,  and  you  may  gain 
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tbe  atite  of  thete  people  aa  we  íind  theim,  aúd  out  of  which  we  hope^  by  God's  blessing,  to  lead 
thoiL 

With  this  pictore  contrast  the  following.     Of  Mota  Mr.  Palmer  says  : — 

Formerly  a  man  never  stirred  ont  of  his  house  withoat  his  bow  and  bundle  of  poisoned  arrows: 

Bov  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  aee  the  bow  in  their  hands,  except  for  the  purpose  of  shootinff  birds,  fish, 

ek.  Manv  caaes  haye  oome  to  my  knowledTO  whieh  formerly  would  have  plungod  haK  tho  island 

mlo  war,  bat  which  now  haye  been  settled  oy  a  payment.     Now  the  people  from  the  various  vil- 

hges  meet  to^peiher  withont  any  fear,  and  partiea  f rom  one  side  of  the  island  of ten  visit  the  people 

ol  tlie  otíier  side,  whereas  formerly  they  would  not  havc  dared  to  do  so  unless  prepared  for  a  fignt. 

Troe,  individnala  qnarrel  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  one  or  the  other  is  killod  ;  bnt  this,  in- 

tboÁ  of  brín^^ng  Íhe  whole  tribe  into  war,  as  it  would  have  done  formerly,  is  now  settlcd  in  a  more 

peiceable  way.     Each  time  we  go  there  we  íind  them  more  and  moro  willing  to  attend  to  us  ;  they 

mm  to  what  we  have  to  say ;  aometimes  they  ask  questions,  and  not  nnfrequently  I  have  heard 

tiKm  talking  over  the  matter  among  themselves  afterwards. 


MISSIONARY  OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  Henrt  B.  Nbwhall,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  misaion,  Port  Maria, 
Jamaica.  Mr.  Newball  was  a  native  of  tlie  United  States,  and  had  been  connectcd  with 
missions  for  more  than  eighteen  years.  He  had  only  been  two  months  in  choige  of  tlie 
post  at  which  he  died,  and  when  thus  called  to  quit  it  the  people  were  just  beginning  to 
vecognise  hia  woTth  as  a  man  and  a  minister. 

The  Rev.  WnxiAM  Hillteb,  of  the  London  mission  in  Jamaica.     We  abridge  an  ac- 

coimt  of  his  life  fuinished  by  a  snrviving  colleague  : — 

Mr.  Hillyer  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  1838,  a  few  weeks  bofore  the  fínal  abolition  of  slavery.  Ho 
jfu  not  at  first  an  ordained  nússionary,  but  while  employcd  as  a  schoolmastcr  he  regularly 
pieMbed  Íhe  wcml  of  life.  In  the  yoar  1848  f ailing  heafth  compelled  him  to  rctum  to  England, 
vhete  be  waa  usefully  employed  for  some  time  in  mission  work  in  ono  of  the  neglcctcd  suburbs  of 
London.  In  the  year  1852  the  Clarendon  mission  station,  Jamaica,  was  left  without  a  pastor, 
nul  tiie  people,  who  durin^  his  f ormer  residence  had  lcamt  to  value  his  sterling  worth,  and  many 
of  whom  had  been  tanght  m'his  schools,  re(]^ue8ted  the  Directors  of  the  liondon  Missionary  Society 
to  inTÍte  him  to  become  their  minister.  This  was  dono,  and  he  returaed  again  to  Jamaica  towards 
ilMcIaseof  the  year.  The  conffregation  rapidly  increased,  the  chapel  was  rebuilt,  and  other 
ÍDdieations  of  prosperity  followeo.  Mr.  Hill^cr  afterwards  removed  to  anothcr  statiou  in  the 
iilfflid,  that  of  Daryton  in  Manchester.  Twice  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Hillycr's  labour  the 
éÊfA  reqnired  enlarsement,  but  continuous  labour  told  so  severely  on  his  physical  frame  as  to 
Mewitate  a  season  of  rest.  After  revisitinff  his  native  land,  he  retumed  to  Jamaica,  but  had 
lardly  hmded  at  KÍngston,  and  reached  the  Mission  House  there,  when  ho  was  iteized  with  yellow 
íerer,  which,  after  two  or  three  davs,  terminated  fatally.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  in 
perfeet  hamony  with  the  daily  habits  of  his  life. 

The  Rev.  David  Massojí,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  mission  to  China.     Mr.  Masson 

^  ordained  in  Jnne  last  at  Hampstead,  and  thc  following  month  left  the  Thamcs  on  board 

tíie  Pcter  Denny,  a  fine  and  well-appointed  vessel,  carrying  to  the  samc  destination  mis- 

'^io&aríes  from  other  Bocieties.      It  was  hoped  that  the  Íast  mail  would  bríng  tidings  of  his 

Mrival  in  China,  but  it  brought  the  news  of  his  having  been  washed  overboard  and  dro^vned 

*fttt  having  been  four  months  at  sea,  and  ^vithin  eight  days  of  the  vessel  reaching  its 

destínation.     A  fellow-passenger,  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  near  the  forecastle-head, 

^ys :  « We  had  been  speaking  of  the  theory  of  the  Unitarians,  that  Christ  was  merely 

Inman,  when  Mr.  Masson  said  :  *  I  could  not  rest  in  the  joyful  hope  of  f uture  happiness  if 

I  did  not  believe  that  Chríst  is  the  Son  of  God.'     These  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when 

the  aea  strack  the  ship,  a  wave  rolled  over  ihe  forecastle,  the  ship  lurched  heavily,  and  I 

taw  Lim  no  more."     An  alarQi  was  immediately  raised,  and  preparations  were  made   for 

launchhig  a  boat,  bnt  the  body  was  soon  seen  sinking  from  the  stcrn — irrecoverably  gone. 

The  tidings  when  made  known  from  the  varíous  English  Presbyterion  pulpits  in  London 

ftvakened  profound  emotion.     Mr.  Mosson  was  not  only  a  good  man,  and  a  man  of  Christian 

^erotednesB,  bnt  he  was  of  a  manly,  energetic,  and  impretentious  character,  and  amenable  to 

^  &iendly  hints  and  advice.     His  ability  as  an  open-air  preacher  marked  him  out  as  a 

thotongh  evangelist,  and  just  the  man  who  was  wanted  in  such  a  field  as  China. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Bleichen,  who  had  served  for  thirty  years  in  the  Surinam  Moravian 
^"^^áosL    He  died  at  Hermut,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Tbe  Rev.  Edwujt  F«t.t.t|e^j  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  Newtondale,  South  Afnca. 
The  'Rev,  Jobm  MitchiIii  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  Jaífha,  Ceylon. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  Btate  of  affairs  in  France,  botli  political  and  ecclesiastical,  becomes  more  deeplj 
interesting  every  day.  The  Einperor  lias  made  certain  changes  in  hÍB  Ministiy,  tlie  moêt 
important  of  the  dLsmissed  members  being  M.  Fould,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  was 
known  always  to  lean  to  the  side  of  economy  and  to  be  opposed  to  war.  At  the  same 
time,  hc  has  made  some  alterations  in  the  privileges  of  the  Legislature,  which  politicianB  are 
gtili  discussing,  inquiring  whether  thej  are  additions  to  French  liberty  or  not  Bat  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefícial  change  of  subjecting  the  press  to  the  jurÍBdiction  of  the 
ordinar}'  magistrates,  instead  of  the  uncheckcd  control  of  the  Home-office.  In  matters  of  the 
Church,  the  action  of  the  Emperor  is  stiU  more  decided.  His  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
garrison  was  a  bold  step,  and  the  Emperor  is  well  aware  that  he  has  thereby  made  the 
Ultramontane  and  Jesuitical  factions  his  enemies.  Yet,  instead  of  taking  pains  to  conciliate 
thcm,  he  Fhows  that  he  disregards  them,  and  dares  them  to  do  their  worst  HÍB  last  defiance, 
according  to  our  correspondent,  is  not  the  least  signifícant.  On  the  death  of  the  Uitiamon- 
tane  Archbishop  of  Kheims  he  has  appointed  to  that  see  M.  Landriot,  Bishop  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  os  firm  an  upholder  of  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  Church  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  Limself.  It  is  in  this  way  that  thc  Emperor  replies  to  the  covert  attacks  that  ore 
from  time  to  time  made  upon  him  as  altemately  the  Herod  and  the  Judas  of  the  ChríBtian 
Church.  Tuming  to  the  state  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  that  coxmtiy,  onr  coirespondent 
informs  us  that  the  controversy  raised  by  the  Consistory  of  Caen  waxes  hotter  and 
morc  furious.  That  Consistory,  our  readcrs  will  recollect,  carried  a  resolution  that  no  one 
fihould  vote  in  thcir  elections  who  was  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  ApoBtlea^  Creed. 
This  lias  raiscd  a  great  outcry  among  the  Hationalists,  who  say  it  is  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  nniversal  sufFrage. 

The  French  havc  gone,  but  the  Pope  continues  in  Bome ;  nay,  it  would  appear  that  since 
fiince  their  departurc  he  feels  himself  more  powerful  than  before.  The  first  use  he  makea  of  hÍB 
newly  recovered  independence  is — characteristically  enough — to  engage  in  an  act  of  xeligioQB 
persecution.  The  Kev.  James  Lewis  has  for  the  last  three  years  conducted  religiona  aerviceB 
after  the  Presbyterian  form,  every  Sunday,  in  a  room  within  the  ^ralls  of  the  áty ;  and  for 
three  years  previously  to  his  coming  services  were  similarly  conducted  by  other  ministeza. 
During  all  thcse  six  years  no  complaint  had  been  made  of  the  publicity  given  to  these  meetinga, 
which  were  only  attended  by  foreigners.  Nevertheless,  they  were  strictly  and  peremptorily 
forbidden,  and  all  the  remonstranccs  of  Mr.  Odo  Kussell,  and  our  Consul,  wbo  inter- 
posed  in  Mr.  Lewis's  behalf  most  energetically,  were  in  vain.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cardwell, 
and  other  English  statesmen,  were  also  in  Rome  at  the  time,  but  they  declined  to  infeifere. 
It  wiU  be  scen  from  our  correspondent's  letter  that  the  American  religiooB  Bervices  were 
thrcatened  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  American  Consul  put  an  effectual  bar  to  tlie  execn- 
tion  of  the  sentence  by  declaring  the  room  where  the  meetings  were  held  a  part  of  the  £m- 
bassy  premises,  and  hoisting  ovcr  them  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lewis^  who  bad 
no  such  resource  to  fall  back  upon,  hos  taken  a  room  outside  the  city  walls,  where  he  ÍB  by 
no  means  freo  from  danger  of  molcstation,  but  where  he  is  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  of 
rcligious  liberty,  even  should  he  be  made  its  martyr.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Prussian  Minister,  that  he  oifered  thc  use  of  the  German  Protestant  chapel,  within  the 
premises  of  his  Embassy,  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  waited  on  Cordinal  Antonelli  to  tell  him  ao.  In 
the  other  pails  of  Italy  thc  Word  of  God  grows  and  prevails.  We  refer  to  our  coire- 
Bpondciit's  letter  for  some  intcrestiug  details  of  the  way  in  which  the  truth  spreads  in 
di^tricts  whcrc  therc  are  no  cvangclists  to  carry  it.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  fear  that 
the  Goveniment,  which  is  in  great  fmancial  difficulties,  will  not  hesitate  to  aacrifíce  the 
nascent  evangelism  of  the  country  in  order  the  more  effectuaUy  to  condliate  the  hieiarchy 
to  the  partial  confiscation  of  the  Church  property. 

The  letter  of  our  Constantinople  correspondent  refers  to  a  matter  of  no  lesB  impoitance 
than  the  rcformation  of  the  whole  Armenian  Church,  and  its  adoption  of  Eyangelical  doc 
trines.  The  movement  has  already  made  great  progress,  and  it  doea  not  lequiie  a  vciy 
sanguine  temperament  to  anticipate  the  day  when  that  ancient  Church  will  be  lestored  to  a 
living  Btate,  and  become  the  means  of  a  great  regeneration  in  the  £ast     It  is  trne  that  the 
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moTnnent  whicli  bas  begim  in  the  ChaTch  is  VBhemently  opposed  by  the  Patriaroh,  and  that 
lÁs  baiahness  and  persecation  have  álieady  dríven  niany  outside  of  the  pale  of  tho  Ohuroh, 
and  forced  them  to  register  themselves  aa  Protestants  ;  it  is  true  alsd,  a^  our  oorrespondeat 
eandidlj  admita,  that  the  intellectual  and  politioal  elements  enter  into  the  movement  quite 
0  laigel 7  as  the  spirítual ;  bat  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  deepl  j 
itined. 

HOMK 

With  every  month  the  question  of  Bitualism  assumes  broader  and  higher  proportiona. 

Tlie  gieatest  development  it  has  jet  received  is  to  be  found  in  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Kackonochie  to  his  congregation  of  St.  Alban's,  the  substance  of  whioh  appears  in  our 

Home  Intelligence.    Though  beaiing  only  his  name,  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  manifesto 

oí  the  whole  party  ;  and  to  ^this  character  it  is  certainly  so  far  entitled,  as  it  formulates  in 

i  clear  and  lo^cal  shape  the  doctrines  which  have  hitherto  been  insinuated  rather  than  pro- 

ehimed  hy  their  advocatea.     It  is  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the 

Qiiich  of  England,  when  the  doctrines  held  by  Mr.  Mackonochie  can  be  preached,  and  rítes 

qmbolical  of  them  can  be  piactised  in  her  churches,  avowedly  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 

d  Im  hiflhop.     The  line  that  separates  him  &om  the  Church  of  Eome  is  admitted  by  him* 

lelf  to  be  a  narrow  one,  and  the  barríer  that  he  erects  to  sepaiate  them  is  perhaps  the 

TOkeit  tfaat  ever  was  devised.     Rome,  he  says,  is  now  an  intruder  on  English  ground,  be« 

canae  tfae  Choich  of  England  possesses  in  herself  a  dear  descent  from  both  of  the  two 

GhimlMS  once  establiahed  in  the  hmd — ^the  £rítish,  founded  by  St  Paul,  or  one  of  Ms  early 

kUowea;  and  the  Romauy  f ounded  by  the  mission  of  St  Augustine.   £ut  it  must  be  obvious 

Úiat  tfae  admiaaion  of  the  validity  of  the  Augustinian  orders  opens  the  door  to  all  other 

daimi  of  the  aame  kind.    If  intrusion  on  the  ground  of  another  Church  is  to  be  held  to 

i&Talidate  a  misaion,  then  Auguatine  waa  an  intruder  on  the  early  £rítish  Church; 

iSf  on  the  other  hand,  Pope  Gr^ory  had  authoríty  to  send  Augustine  to  England,  it  would 

ba  difficoU  to  prove  that  Pope  Piua  had  not  the  same  authoríty  to  send  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

It  flfaorty  the  aigument  beais  all  the  marks  of  having  been  invented  to  serve  a  tem- 

fmy  pozpoae,  which  might  be  conveniently  dropped  as  untenable  when  the  time  should 

kenpe  for  a  nnion  with  Rome.    It  would  appear  also  that  the  Ritualists,  not  content  with 

cayÍDg  oat  their  views  in  those  churches  in  which  they  obtain  a  footing,  are  sending  out 

liwBrieB  to  propagate  their  opinions  in  other  paríshes ;  and  among  them  we  fínd  that  very 

iBtaDoaa  clergymany  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  whose  quarrels  with  his  parishioners  at  Northmoor 

fane  heen  the  occaaion  of  acandal  all  over  the  country.     In  the  meantime,  howeverj  we  are 

^  to  aee  that  the  apirít  of  the  nation  is  awaking  to  the  mischievous  tendency  of  these 

loeeedinga.     The  addreasea  delivered  at  the  clerícal  meeting  at  lalington,  of  which  we  also 

EÍve  a  Bommaiy,  ahow  that  the  Evangelical  cleigy  are  neither  imable   nor  unwilling 

tooqpe  with  theae  perveitera  of  Chrisfs  Gospel;  and  in  varíous  parts  of  the  country 

niáiïigB  have  been  held  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  would  betray  tho  causo  of 

the  Church  whose  bread  they  eat     We  may  mention,  too,  os  one  of  the  remorkable  features 

efthiicontroveisy,  that  the  venerablo  historian  of  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigné, 

iw  been  moved  to  take  port  in  it ;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Itmes  newspaper,  suggests 

•  a  lemedy  for  the  evila  that  now  afflict  the  Church  that  her  constitution  should  be  modified 

loaa  to  admit  of  the  kity  taking  a  more  active  part  in  the  direction  of  her  aflairs. 

The  bishopríc  of  Calcutta,  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Cotton,  has  at  last  boen 
ÍUed  up  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman,  Rector  of  Great  Marlow,  and  nephew 
of  the  Dean  of  St  Paurs.  It  had  previously  been  oífered  by  Lord  Cranbomo  to 
Kïeal  dezgymen  in  auccession,  and  had  been  by  theni  refused,  so  that  the  appointment 
oí  He.  Milman  may  appear  to  have  been  in  somc  respects  an  acceptonce  of  any  one  who 
vould  take  the  place.  There  are  not  wanting  those,  however,  who  hint  that  the  nomination 
^  this  gentlemon  was  determined  on  from  the  first,  and  that  the  pievious  offers  wero  mado 
to  those  only  who  it  was  known  beforehand  would  decline,  in  order  tliat  Lord  Cranbome 
^ight  appear  to  be  shut  up  at  kst  to  the  necessity  of  nominating  his  wife*s  cousin.  It  is 
«inounced,  on  what  niay  be  called  oilicial  authority,  that  tho  new  bishop  is  a  man  of 
Dioderate  opinions  ;  but  this  moderation,  whatever  else  it  may  amount  to,  does  not  prevont 
íúm  from  being  the  fríend  and  protégé  of  the  Rlshop  of  Oxford.  It  is  certain  that  he  does  not 
^^^^tothe  Evangelical  party,  so  that  liis  appointment  is  the  first  break  in  the  links  of  that 
^^*n^lical  Buccesaion  wlách  has  characterised  the  Calcutta  see  from  its  creation  till  now.    It 
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may  be  woTtli  noticing  here  also  tHat  tlie  see  of  Natal  ib  still  leít  in  tbe  nndivided  possession  of 
Bishop  Colenso.  It  was  stated  some  time  since  that  the  choice  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  in 
the  diocese  had  fallennipon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler.  That  reverend  gentleman  Bubmitted  the 
question  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the  nomination  to  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford;  but  these  prelates  apparently  hesitate  to  accept  the 
responsibility  thus  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them,  for  up  to  this  time  they  haye  given  no 
decision. 

A  meeting  of  considerable  importance  was  held  on  the  21st  of  last  month,  between 
certain  ministers  of  religion  and  representatives  of  the  working  men  of  London.  The 
object  of  the  Conference  was  to  ascertain  the  reasons  which  keep  the  workiug  classes  as  a 
body  away  from  the  ministrations  of  religion,  whether  in  the  pansh  churches  or  Dissenting 
chapels.  The  reverend  gentlemen  present  might  be  characterised  as  belonging  to  almost  all 
parties  both  in  the  Establishment  and  Dissent  Dean  Stanley,  the  Rev.  E.  White,  and  Professor 
Maurice,  mingled  with  the  Ilevs.  Newman  Hall  and  Dr.  MiUer,  of  Qreenwich  ;  the  working 
men  were  represented  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Potter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Working  Men's  Assoda- 
tlon,  and  several  other  persons  of  the  same  class.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Miall, 
of  the  NonconfomvUt  newspaper.  It  was  a  principle  laid  down  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  obstacles  alleged  were  to  be  limited  to  those  that  were  consistent  with  a  belief  in 
Christianity,  bo  that  all  iníldel  discussions  were  excluded.  There  were  about  twenty 
Working  men  among  the  speakers  ;  and  their  objections  to  church-going  turned  mainly 
on  the  unwillingness  of  the  cleigy  to  help  them  in  their  endeavours  after  social  and 
political  improvement  Dean  Stanley  stated  that  if  any  one  of  the  working  men  would 
suggest  to  him,  either  at  the  meeting  or  in  private,  how  the  Somday  services  at  Westminster 
Abbcy  could  be  rendered  more  attractive  to  the  working  classes,  they  should  receive  his  most 
eamest  attention.     The  Conference  parted  with  mutuál  expressions  of  respect  and  esteem. 

The  new  year  opened  with*  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  a  keen  frost,  which  extended  eSÍ 
over  the  kingdom  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Continent.  In  London  tMs  was  attended  by  a 
lamentable  accident,  by  which  upwards  of  forty  persons  were  drowned,  by  the  ice  giving  way 
in  BegentVpark  while  many  hundreds  of  persons  were  skating.  A  less  terrible,  bnt  still 
heartrending  calamity  was  inflicted  on  the  unskiUed  labourers  of  the  metropolis,  as 
thousauds  of  them  were  thrown  out  of  cmployment  by  the  eífects  of  the  frost,  and  theyy 
with  their  families,  were  reduced  to  terrible  privations.  The  wretchedness  was  incieased 
by  the  numbers  thrown  out  of  eraployment  by  the  late  money  panic,  as  well  as  by  tfae 
operation  of  strikes.  This  severe  distress,  however,  has  only  tended  to  bring  out  the 
.benevolence  of  the  public,  and  charitable  contributions  to  the  extent  of  several  thonsands  of 
pounds  have  been  given  for  its  relief. 

Political  questions  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  suspense  during  tlie  past  month. 
The  Bession  of  Parliament  is  now  at  hand,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  new  Ministers  intend  to  take  up  the  question  of  political  Reform  which  proved 
íatal  to  their  predecessors.  The  Cabinet  is  bent  on  keeping  its  own  counsel,  and  all  parties 
are  incUned  to  suspend  their  own  action  tiU  they  know  the  Ministeriál  poUcy.  The  month 
has  passed  over  without  any  further  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  countiy,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  recovered  the  balance  from  which  it  was 
thrown  on  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Ministers  from  power.  There  are  rumours  abroad  thak 
the  Qovemment  mean  to  take  advantage  of  this  calm  in  order  to  put  aside  the  question  of  a 
new  Reform  BiU  altogether,  at  least  for  another  year ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  this  will  be 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Liberal  party,  and,  we  are  of  opinioni  by  the 
moderate  men  of  aU  parties,  who  think  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  imdezgo  another 
winter  of  agitation  like  the  past,  and  that  it  is  on  every  account  desirable  the  questioiL 
should  be  settled  oíf-hand.  These  reasons  we  should  suppose  must  be  equaUy  uigent  with  th» 
Ministers  as  with  other  parties,  and  we  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  wiU  at  any  rats 
attempt  to  settle  the  question. 
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ETHICS,  POSITIVIST  AND  CHRISTIAN. 
Mb.  J.  S.  Mill,  though  known  as  one  of  the  most  able  advocates  of  a  philosophical 
fTstem  which  denies  that  the  Chiistian  religion  or  any  other  can  be  proved,  deserves 
the  respect  of  all  religioiis  persons  from  the  elevation  and  disinterestedness  of  his 
practical  moralitj.  If  the  soundness  of  the  religion  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  be  tested  by  the  scrupulousness  of  their  aversion  to  all  forms  of 
eomption,  or  by  the  fervid  conscientiousness  wherewith  they  discharge  their  dutiea, 
or  hy  the  loftiness  of  those  ethical  sentiments  which  thej  bring  practicallj  to  bear 
ujxm  political  affairs,  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  Positivist,  the  utilitaiian,  the  disciple  of 
Augoste  Comte,  would  put  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  professing  Chnstians  of  the 
Houae  to  the  blush.  There  are  few  men  living  who  appear  to  be  guided  by  a 
nofe  vivid  and  imperious  sense  of  responsibilitj  than  he ;  and  in  objecting  to  his 
philoiq^ical  opinions  on  the  ground  that  they  result  in  the  identifícation  of  utilitj 
Aod  Tirtae,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  few  indeed  are  so  moral  and  so  highminded 
tt  to  dst  against  him  the  fírst  stone  of  accusation. 

His  address  to  the  students  of  St.  Andrew's  University  did  not  belie  the  reputa- 
tbn  of  Mr.  Mill  for  power  of  intellect  and  for  thorough  performance  of  whatever  he 
ty^eB  in  hand.      The  subject  of  education,  treated  of  by  him,  was  no  mere  question 
tf  Khool  or  college  hombooks,  or  of  profíciency  in  the  tethnicalities  of    erudite 
critBre,  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  methods  by  which  man  is  to  reach  his  full 
^glit  of  spiritual  stature,  and  attain  'Hhe  limits  of  his  destiny  both  in  doing  and 
kog."      In  Mr.  MiU's  opinion,  the  training  of  the  University  is  not  education  but 
tbe  oommencement  of  education,  and  in  tracing  the  acti^ity  of  the  mind,  literary 
ind  KÍentific,  and  sketching,  in  their  mutual  bearingu  and  relations,  the  various 
Frovinces  in  which  it  expatiates,  he  laid  down  a  chart  by  which  the  intellectual 
voytger  can  prosecute  the  entire  joumey  of  his  life.     We  may  feel,  not  without  a 
ógh,  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  a  voyage  with  perfect  success,  one   would 
'eqiire  to  be  able  to  spread  the  mental  pinions  of  a  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  it  may  be 
pemdiBÍble  to  doubt  whether  any  possible  degree  of  skill  and  judiciousness  in  teach- 
^  wi]l  enable  educationists,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  make  the  same  youths  con- 
aiiDiDate  masters  of  the  literature  of  Grcece  and  Rome  and  real  profícients  in 
ii'odem  sdence.     But  if  the  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Mill's  rcquircment,  when  he 
^res  that  the  thoroughly  educated  man  of  our  time  will  be  familiar  not  only  with 
tndent  and  modem  languages,  but  with  the  principles  and  with  the  leading  iacts  of 
^i^oderh  scienoe,  is  somewhat  alarming,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  less  than  the  circum> 
"^iiuxs  of  our  time  seem  to  demand,  or  than  men  of  culture  ought  steadily  to  aim  at. 
But  it  is  not  with  the  strictly  intellectual  aspects  of  this  address  that  we  are  prin< 
^ly  concemed.  Briefly,  without  parade  or  ostentation,  but  with  rapid  effectiveness^ 
^r<  Mill  touched  upon  the  motives  which  ought  to  animate  the  thinker,  the  soholar, 
the  man,  in  developing  his  capacities  to  the  utmost.     The  ethics  of  the  speeoh  oould 
**  comppeased  into  one  or  two  sentences  ;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  vague  or 
P^úd,  and  they  have  that  very  interesting  though  sad  peculiarity,  characteristio 
^  ío  much  in  Mr.  MiU,  of  being  very  noble,  and  yet  not  being  Christian.     They 
^y  be  embraced  within  two  propositions  :  fírst,  that  our  animating  motives  ought  to 
^  Quaelfish,  that,  the  longer  we  live,  the  less  should  we  think  of  ourselves,  and  the 
^^  of  otiierB ;  seoondly,  that  neither  for  this  life  nor  for  another  should  we  think 
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much  of  reward.  Both  these  directions  are  negative — they  come  in  as  cantions  ;  and 
the  positive  principle  which  they  raaj  be  taken  to  define  is,  that  duty,  in  its  stern 
and  BÍmple  urgency — duty  with  no  guerdon  in  the  right  hand  or  in  the  left — duty 
with  the  iron  crown — is  to  be  our  sole  monitor  in  life. 

These  ethics  are  not,  in  terms,  incorrect,  but  they  are  inadequate.  They 
are  sound  in  so  far  as  they  are  Christian ;  but,  viewed  as  exhausting  the  subject, 
they  are  not  Christian ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of  the  Christian  model, 
they  are  incomplete  and  erroneous.  We  should  be  untrue  to  our  convictions  if  we 
did  not  avow  that  there  .iro  some  things  conspicuously  absent  from  this  speech  which 
ought  to  have  been  there,  and  without  which  it  was  impossible  that  its  ethical  state- 
ments  could  have  been  unexceptionable.  There  is  no  clear  enforcement,  as  a  theme  dT 
profound  and  imperative  study  to  every  man,  lay  or  clerical,  in  our  era,  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion ;  there  is  no  dLstinct  enforcement  of  religion  at  all ;  there  is  no  state- 
ment  of  faith  in  a  living  God,  or  acknowledgment  of  liis  authority.  Mr.  Mill  knows 
only  duty ;  whether  the  sanctions  of  duty  are  derived  from  the  authority  of  God,  or 
arise  in  the  human  breast  as  mere  instinctive  promptings,  he  does  not  inquire.  We 
cannot  think  that  if  Mr.  MiU's  opinions  on  these  points  were  those  of  his  Christian 
countrymen,  he  would  have  refrained  from  distinctly  expressing  them.  He  could 
not,  without  deliberate  intention,  have  conveyed  to  the  young  minds  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  his  audience  the  idea  of  a  blind  and  inexorable  force  writing  the 
moral  ordinances  of  the  universe  in  rock,  instead  of  that  of  a  Heavenly  Father.  To 
ignore  a  truth  of  so  stupendous  importance  was  to  reject  it,  and  we  should  not,  there- 
fore,  be  justified  in  suppljdng  what  is  defective  in  the  ethics  of  this  spcech,  and  lightly 
conchiding  that  Mr.  MilFs  views,  though  not  fully  stated,  are  Christian,  and  that  all 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  is  to  supplement  them.  We  are  bound  to  take  these 
as  the  ethicH  which  the  most  eminent  philosopher  of  the  Positivist  school  living  regards 
as  complete  and  satisfactory.  To  us  they  appear  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  ideal  of  life  whicli  they  virtually  pi'esent  may  not  be  ignoble.  It  may  be  as  high 
and  pure  as  that  of  any  of  the  philosophical  schools  of  antiquity ;  but  it  is  not  the 
Christian  ideal,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  infinitely  transcended  by  the  Christian  ideaL 

The  essential  fact  of  Christianity  is  the  incamation,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
entire  Christian  system  which  is  not  conditioned  by  this  fact.     The  Divine  nat^ire 
associated  itself  with  the  human  nature  ;  the  human  nature  was  taken  up  into  unity 
with  the  Divine  nature,     Hence  the  religion  of  man  redeemed  must  be  different 
from,  and  incomparably  superior  to,  the  religion  of  man  unfallen.     The  religion  of 
Adam  before  sin  might  have  been  a  religion  of  humanity.     The  race  as  yet  stood 
apart — in  the  light  of  God's  favour,  but  not  in  God  himself.     A  religion  consisting, 
as  the  religion  of  the  Positivist  does,  in  reverential  homage  to  an  ideally  perfect 
humanity  and  in  sacrifice  of  one*s  own  interests  to  those  of  the  race,  would  not,  in 
those  circumstances,  have  necessarily  omitted  anything  essential  to  man.     But  by 
the  incamation  the  human  nature  was  taken  up  into  the  Divine,  and  a  religion  oT 
mere  humanity,  even  if  not  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  a  sublime  form  of  self- 
worship,  became  unavoidably  incomplete.     The  ideal  of  humanity  is  the  Man  Chríst 
Jesus.     No  mere  generalisation  of  good  qualities  from  men  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
world  around  us  will  suffice.     Out  of  the  imperfect  cannot  come  the  perfect.     Nor 
will  reverence  for  some  vague  abstraction  called  the  spirit  of  humanity  be  an  ayail- 
able  rule  of  duty  in  the  complications  of  life.     The  religion  of  Positivism,  whicby 
though  not  named,  we  have  by  distinct  implication  in  Mr.  Mill's  speech,  is  thus 
liable  to  the  same  objection  which  Positivists  would  urge  so  strongly  against  the 
religion  of  pantheism.     The  pantheist  fails  to  dtscover  a  norm  or  standard  of  dnty. 
Everything  being  divine,   man  being  a  god   unto  himself,   there  is  nothing  to 
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discrímiiiate  between  the  evil  and  the  good,  nothing  to  prove  that  the  impulse  of  the 

moment  is  not  the  highest  moral  guidanoe  which  a  man  can  have.     ThLs  objection 

ift,  we  think — and  Positivists  woiild  agree  with  us — fatal  to  pantheism.     Positivism 

claims  to  be  defínite.     It  accepts  nothing  which  cannot  be  shown  by  experiment  to 

be  tnie.     It  seeks  to  avoid  the  indefíniteness  of  pantheism  bj  setting  the  conception 

of  the  race  against  that  of  the  individual,  and  pronouncing  the  perfect  nile  of  virtue 

to  Ke  in  devotion  to  humanity.    This  is  what  Mr.  Mill  means  when  he  speaks  of  con- 

nderation  for  others  as  a  habit  which  ought  to  deepen  as  life  goes  on ;  this  is  the 

doctrine  which  is  at  the  root  of  Comte's  vehement  deprecation  of  a  regard  to  one's 

own  interest,  a  deprecation  which  Mr.  Mill  himself  has  pronounced  excessive ;  hence, 

in  great  measure,  the  magnanimity,  the  lofbiness  of  tone,  generallj  characteristic  of 

ethical  writers  of  the  Positivist  school,  and  the  noise  which  is  now  made  in  all 

quarters  about  the  "  religion  of  humanity."     We  deny  that  there  can  be  any  such 

felígion,  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  man,  being  fallen,  cannot  realise  either  in 

&ct  or  in  imagination  a  perfect  moral  ideal.     We  take  the  Christian  view  of  man  as 

fidlen,  maintaining  it  to  be  demonstrable  on  the  mere  ground  of  observation,  and 

affinn  that,  if  it  is  correct,  neither  Pantheism  nor  Positivism  can  ever  fumish  an 

avtíraritatÍTe  moral  rule.    There  is  a  necessity  for  an  ideal  above  man,  an  ideal  perfect 

yeiliaman;  an  ideal  of  humanity  in  its  normal  state,  unstained  by  sin;  an  ideal  which 

emnot  be  eliminated  from  the  race  as  it  now  is,  and  must  be  derived  from  beyond. 

Mm  cannot  leap  out  of  his  own  shadow.     He  cannot  leave  sin  behind  him.     A  faint 

ipfvehension  of  this  grcat  truth  was  probably  arrived  at  by  the  mind  of  Plato,  and  all 

Itttoiy  is  a  demonstration  that,  without  an  impulse  from  beyond,  the  moral  elevation 

tCtfae  raoe  is  impossible.    In  Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  the  problem  is  solved.    Christ 

Btlie  image  of  €k>d;  and  Divine  holiness,  not  mere  human  goodness,  is  the  moral 

fcl  of  humanity :  "  Be  ye  perfect,  for  I  am  perfect" 

The  ethical  scheme  of  Mr.  MilFs  address  is  therefore  exceptionable,  and  it  is  to 
k  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  youth  with  the 
«ing  of  such  a  name.  It  is  well  to  bid  men,  young  and  old,  shape  their  lives  by 
fey,  but  the  question  aríses,  What  is  duty?  Mr.  Mill'gives  no  answer,  and  we 
niintain  that  an  answer  is  imperative.  He  would  probably  reply  that  duty  is  the 
*Wne  of  action  enjoined  by  conscience.  But  what,  wo  ask,  gives  conscience  its 
*ï4ority  1  Why  should  it  prevail  against  passion  ]  If  we  allege  that  the  all-com- 
pfíkenrive  formula  of  duty  for  man  is,  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  difficulty 
^  itmoved.  We  maintain  that  this  is  the  formula,  not  only  for  redemption  from 
píiushment,  but  for  salvation  from  all  sin  and  from  all  imperfection. 

In  exhorting  his  youthfiil  audience  to  be  superior  to  considerations  of  reward, 
«r.  MUl  ÍB  partly  in  the  right,  but  partly,  also,  in  the  wrong.  Thcre  can  be  no  doubt 
H»at  virtue  is  destroyed  in  its  very  essence  by  the  calculátions  of  selfíshness.  No 
man  ÍB  virtaous  who  has  reckoned  up  the  profít  and  loss  of  virtue,  and  has  decided 
^  on  the  whole,  there  is  gain  in  godliness.  And  it  is  beyond  question  a  good 
wmg  to  address  to  young  men  counsels  which  appeal  to  the  higher  and  holier 
Mistmcts  of  their  nature,  and  to  accustom  them  to  the  idea  of  abnegation  of  self  and 
«evotbn  to  virtue  for  its.  own  sake.  Every  ethical  system  which  is  any  thing  better 
™i »  methodical  surrender  of  man's  higher  to  his  lower  nature  sets  out  from  the 
pQution  that  spiiitnal  ascent  oommences  with  a  determined  act  of  self-renunciation 
^  a  preference  of  stem  duty  to  pleasurable  impulse. 

Kevertheless,  Mr.  MilUs  scheme  here  also  lacks  what  every  scheme  save  the 
^rine  Hcheme  is  sure  to  lack— completeness.  Each  of  the  great  schools  of  ethics  in 
•^^t  times  did  justice  to  one  aspect  of  ethical  truth.  The  Stoic  dwelt  upon  the 
^&terested  natme  of  virtue,  and  set  his  heel  upon  pleasure.     The  Epicurean 
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BnpplemeQted  the  defective  systera  of  the  Stoic  by  giving  pleaRore  its  due,  liy  pointing 
out  that  pleaanre  is  not  in  itself  a  bad  thing,  by  combining  virtue  and  ntility.  The 
danger  of  Stoicisra  wafi  that  it  petrifíed  human  nature,  and  obliterated  all  the  finer 
and  more  tender  attnbutes  of  character.  On  the  face  of  the  precipice  no  tree  or 
shrub  can  grow.  The  danger  of  Ëpicureamsm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  what  gave  itself  out  for  philosophy,  the  whole  basis  of  roan's  exiatence 
should  be  champed  into  a  mud  of  sensuality.  And  let  us  saj  that,  whether  under 
the  shield  of  philosophj  or  not,  sensualitj  has  alwa^rs  found  roeans  to  assert  its  pre- 
doroinanoe  nnder  every  sjstem  of  society  not  expressly  and  pervasively  Christian. 
It  is  whispered  that,  favoured  by  the  prevalence  of  roaterialistic  views  of  man*A 
nature  and  destiny,  sensuality  is  at  present  giving  indications  of  atteropting  once 
roore  to  domineer  over  society.  It  did  so  to  an  appalling — ^now  almost  an  incon- 
ceivable— extent  in  the  decadent  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  does  so  at  this 
rooroent  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  Iloroanisro,  substituting  superstition  for  religiony 
paved  the  way  for  infídelity ;  and  infídelity  will  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  issue  in 
sensuality.  We  have  our  doubts  whether  Mr.  MilPs  appeals  on  behalf  of  a  virtue 
scoming  reward  will  prove  a  reliable  counteractive  to  the  allureroente  presented  in 
these  days  by  an  elaborate  and  refíned  Epicureanisro.  Bnt,  even  considered  in 
its  most  &vourable  aspect,  as  a  consistent  and  high-roinded  Stoicism,  Mr.  Miirs 
doctrine  of  virtue  without  reward  íb  no  more  than  a  half-truth.  It  is  in  Chri»- 
tianity,  and  in  Christianity  alone,  that  we  have  the  whole  truth.  In  the  first  place, 
Christianity  ofiers  a  guarantee  for  the  attainroent  of  unselfísh  virtue  incoroparably 
more  reliable  than  that  of  philosophy.  Enthusiasro  for  a  person,  viewing  the  matter 
in  its  roere  natural  aspect,  is  an  infínitely  more  powerful  motive  of  action  and 
influence  of  feeling  than  assent  to  an  abstract  principle;  and  the  roere  fact  that,  in 
the  Christian  scherae,  virtue  is  incamated  in  Christ  Jesus,  accepted  in  Christ  Jesuiy 
loved  in  Christ  Jesus,  suffices  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  in  all  ages  the 
practical  results  of  Christianity  have  infínit«ly  transcended  those  of  philosophy.  In 
the  second  place,  Christianity  afibrds  not  only  this  guarantee  of  a  natural  inflnence 
of  stupendous  power  in  favour  of  virtue,  but  embraces  a  provision  that  this  influence 
shall  infallibly  be  raade  effective.  The  Chriatian  is  not  only  exhorted  to  faith  in  Christ 
— faith  is  wrought  in  hira  by  the  Bivine  Spirit.  His  will  is  not  only  appealed  to,  it 
Í8  renewed.  Virtue  becomes  for  hira  a  life.  He  cannot  cast  it  frora  him  any  roore 
than  he  can  extingiiish  the  iraraortal  particle  in  his  soul.  The  virtue  of  Christ  is 
being  gradually  realised  in  him  by  the  influence  of  Christ's  Spirit  drawing  him  ever 
into  closer  union  with  Christ.  So  rouch  for  the  unselfíshness  of  Christian  virtue. 
But  Christianity  puts  no  divorce,  as  Stoicism  did,  between  virtue  and  pleasure, 
between  duty  and  reward.  The  Christian  is  not  virtuous  because  of  reward,  but 
the  Almighty  has  conjoined  virtue  and  happiness,  vice  and  misery. 

We  require  in  this  world  all  the  supports  of  our  virtue  which  can  be  obtained; 
and  just  as,  in  perforroing  the  functions  necessary  for  the  prolongation  of  our  natnral 
life,  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  inhaling  fresh  air  and  taking  exercise,  there  is 
exquifiite  pleasure,  although  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  but  for  the 
invigoration  of  the  life  that  they  are  had  recourae  to,  so,  in  perforroing  the  functions 
of  the  spiritual  life,  in  feeling,  thinking,  acting  virtuously,  though  thene  are  not 
done  for  the  sake  of  reward,  there  is  the  reward  of  pure  and  hallowed  enjoyment 
annexed  to  each  and  all  of  thero,  and  in  the  experience  of  this  enjoyment  now  there 
is  the  eamest  of  perpetual  felicity  in  the  world  beyond.  Thus,  as  osual,  the  scheme 
of  Christianity  is  coroplete.  It  has  all  the  tmth  that  other  systeros  have ;  it  has 
that  tmth  in  more  coroplete  form  and  more  perfect  realisation  ;  and  it  has  trath  ef 
ite  cfwUf  it  has  a  nnion  of  traths,  to  which  no  other  system  can  pretend. 
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Thb  eYenly-balanced  state  of  parties  in  the  country,  which  has  continned  now  foi 

aeveral  yeais,  ia  often  spoken  of  as  producing  great  inconvenience.     It  has  paralysed 

the  action  of  Parliament  in  various  matters  of  great  publio  interest,  and  crippled  it 

in  «IL    The  evil  has  been  growing  for  several  years ;  aud  our  public  joumals,  as 

well  as  the  speeches  of  our  public  men,  ar»  £iled  with  couiplaints  of  the  obstruction 

wliich  the  drawn  battles  of  partj  present  to  all  useful  icgitilation.     Those  evils  are 

therefore  sufficiently  apparent.     But  there  is  another  result  of  this  untoward  state 

of  thingH  which  has  hitherto  received  less.  attention  thau  it  deserves,  and  which,  if 

allowed  to  proceed  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  may  produce  changes  that  the  Protestants 

of  thÍB  country  are  not  prepared  to  expect.     It  is  to  this — the  religious,  rather  than 

the  political  efiect  of  the  present  state  of  parties— that  we  now  invite  attention. 

Of  political  parties  generally  within  the  British  Empire  it  may  be  said  that  they 
kave  one  end  in  view ;  their  only  difíerences  concem  the  means  by  which  that  end  is 
to  be  accomplished.     There  is  not  a  representative  of  Great  Britain — there  is  not, 
perhape,  a  man  in  it — who,  however  he  might  ckssify  himself  under  the  multiform 
•«ctíons  and  subdivisions  of  party,  wouid  not  maintain  that  his  aim  was  the  happi- 
nen  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empii*e,  and  that  his  motive  in  attaching  himself  to 
o&eparty  itither  than  another  was  that  he  expected'  by  its  means  the  sooner  to 
ittain  hia  object     But  if  we  extend  our  view  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  can  hardly  make  the  same  affirmation.    To  the  aims  which  characterise 
the  great  body  of  our  politicians  there  is  one  remackable  exception,  and  that  is  to  be 
&wnd  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  that  come  from  Ireland.     We  do  not 
ilinder  these  men ;  we  say  nothing  more  of  them  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  saying 
i  themselves,  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large  axe  not  tkeir 
<bf  aim.     It  is  not  that  they  are  hoetile  to  Engknd ;  they  are  simply  indifferent. 
Qeir  aspirations  are  narrowed  to  the  welfare  of  Ireiand,  and  of  Ireland  as  apart 
bm  Ëngland.     This  is  a  point  of  view  which  it  is  difficult  fbr  an  Englishman  to 
^mderatand.     He  has  long  ago  accepted  the  &ict  that  Ireland  ia  an  integral  portion 
of  the  empíre,  and  as  that  union  is  indissoluble,  her  prosperity  must  be  cared  for,  as 
^U  as  that  of  other  portions,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  more  health  in  the  body 
politie  than  there  is  in  the  physical  body  while  sufiering  from  a  diseased  limb.     But 
t^  is  a  class  of  Irish  politicians  who  are  still  bounded  by  provincial  feelings,  and 
^^  never  risen  to  tbe  grandeur  of  imperial  questions.     The  Union,  as  a  íaot,  has 
ï^ever  been  heartily  accepted  by  them.    They  regaixi  the  interests  of  their  own  island 
^  separate,  or  at  least  as  separaUe,  from  those  of  the  empire  at  large.     This  un- 
'^^J  feeling  is  fostered  by  their  connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church»  whose 
P^QÍiar  podtion  in  this  country  modines  and  intensi£es  the   action  of  its  Irísh 
^erents  in  Parliament.     In  the  Brítish  Empire  the  Ronian  Church  is  practically, 
^nat  we  trust  she  will  ever  remain,  a  stranger  and  an  alien.   Among  the  Irísh  i>eople 
"'ïerules  all  but  supreme.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  príesta 
^tbat  Church,  fínding  themselves  so  powerful  in  Irehind,  so  powerless  out  of  it,  should 
^  their  influence  to  concentrate  the  sympathies  of  Irishmen  and  Iiish  members 
^pon  the  country  where  they  are  of  so  much  importance,  and  discourage  any  interest 
^«k  in  questíons  affecting  those  portions  of  the  Queen's  dominions  where  tiwy  are 
^^0  weight.     Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  effect  is  certain.     The  Iiish  Roman 
^thoUc  members  sit  in  Parliament,  in  a  iarge  measure^  as  if  they  were  delegates 
^•n  a  foreign  State.     They  do  not  care  for  questions  of  general  intei-est,  and  seldom 
^e  part  in  them.     tt  matters  little  to  them  how  the  vote  goes  that  is  to  plaoe  the 
Wicy  of  the  country  under  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  Ministry.     The  only  question  they  ask 
^  kow  the  ohange  is  likely  to  affect  Ireland.    And  as  men's  sy  mpathies  are  generally 
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strong  in  propoiiion  to  the  narrowness  of  their  views,  it  happens  that  though  they 
care  little  for  England  they  care  a  very  great  deal  for  Ireland.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  call  these  men  unpatriotic ;  their  patriotism,  as  they  understand  the  word,  is 
ÍDtense;  only  they  confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  their  own  island,  and  deny 
that  it  hab  any  application  to  ihe  empire  at  large.  In  their  eyes  Ireland  is  the 
empire,  and  the  Romish  is  the  National  Church.  To  promote  the  prosperity  of 
either  they  would  sell  Englund  and  her  coloniea  to-morrow,  and  think  the  bai^gaLn 
cheap. 

As  we  have  said,  we  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  motives  of  Íhese  gentlemen,  but 
we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  danger  of  their  presence  amongst  us.  They  are  not 
formidable  in  numbers,  and  certainly  they  are  not  formidable  from  their  ability. 
Their  power  and  their  influence  are  derived  solely  firom  the  position  to  which  we 
have  a]ready  adverted  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  For  when  Liberals  and 
Consenratives  are  so  evenly  balanced  as  they  have  been  for  several  years  past,  there  is 
a  constant  temptation  on  both  sides  to  i-ecniit  their  numbers  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  And  close  at  their  hand  there  is  a  compact  body,  numbering  some 
thirty  or  forty,  who,  we  might  almost  say,  advertise  themselves  as  ready  to  go  ovcur 
to  the  side  of  that  party  who  will  give  them  most  Not  that  we  believe  them  to  be 
susceptible  of  personal  corruption.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  members  in 
their  position  were  not  proof  against  the  seductions  which  a  Minister  has  it  in  his 
power  to  offer.  We  remember  that,  some  fifbeen  or  twenty  years  ago,  a  knot 
of  clever  young  Iiishmen  were  retumed  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  distinct 
pledge  made  at  the  hustings  that  they  would  not  support,  much  less  take  office  undery 
any  Minister  that  would  not  establish  tenant-right  and  abolish  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment;  the  Coalition  Grovemment  of  Lord  Aberdeen  followed,  and  almost  every  one 
of  these  men  was  found  holding  office  under  him.  But  the  times  have  become  more 
earnest ;  and  personal  purity  in  matters  of  pledge  and  place  is  now  held  of  higher 
account  than  in  those  days.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  present  members  of 
the  Poj>e's  Brígade  would  spum  and  denounce  any  proposal,  however  delicately 
worded,  that  their  vote  should  be  recompensed  by  some  personal  or  pecuniary 
advantage.  Their  stipulations  are  ali  for  theii*  country  and  their  Church,  according 
as  they  view  the  interests  of  both.  But  it  is  obvious  that  though  a  direct  bribe  for 
a  vote  would  be  personally  more  dishonourable  both  to  the  briber  and  the  bribed,  it 
might  not  be  half  so  mischievous  to  the  country  at  large.  With  the  abstraction  of 
the  money  from  the  public  treasury,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  public  evil  that  a 
bribe  would  create.  But  if  a  statesman  traffic  with  his  own  convictions  of  policy, 
and  barter  away  what  he  believes  to  be  the  good  of  his  country  for  the  sake  of  relief 
from  a  present  difficulty,  the  evil  may  stretch  into  all  time.  And  this  is  the  kind 
of  evil  to  which  the  country  is  at  the  present  moment  peculiarly  exposed.  In  the 
constant  and  occasionally  desperate  strife  of  parties,  both  have  been  tempted  to  look 
for  auxiliaries  in  the  Irish  Catholic  vote ;  but  the  Liberals  were  at  all  timea  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  best  bargain.  They  had  eamed  this  by  the  long  battle  tbeir 
predecessors  fought  for  Catholic  emancipation,  and  by  their  leanings  to  that  political 
equality  which  was  at  iirst  the  sole  aim  of  the  Homish  leaders.  But  in  the  latter 
days  of  a  Liberal  Administration  there  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  tendency  to  go  further, 
and  gradaally  to  invest  the  Romish  Church  with  that  ascendancy  whioh  waa 
denounced  as  mischievous  when  possessed  by  the  Protestant  Establishment.  Of  such 
a  nature  was  the  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  constitution  of  the  Queen's  Univenity, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  Íhe  ends  and  aims  of  the  Homish  priesthood  ;  and  of  Buch  a 
nature  also  was  the  phui,  known  to  be  entertained,  though  its  details  have  never  been 
made  public,  for  altering  in  the  same  direction  the  whole  syBtem  of 
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edacatdoiL  The  fhiits  of  this  policy  were  seen  in  the  support  which  the  late 
Ministrj  received  from  the  Papal  Brigade,  so  long  as  that  Ministry  remained  íq. 
power.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Liberals  have  been  alone  in  the 
aseádaous  cultÍYation  of  the  Irish  vote.  There  were  sundry  coquettings  between  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  Irish  members  even  before  that  gentleman  came  into  office,  though 
the  effect  was  marred  by  Lord  Derby's  memorable  declaration,  jiist  before  the  kst 
general  election,  that  he  wished  to  muzzle  the  Irish  Catholic  voice.  That  startling 
dedaration,  made  in  reference  to  the  alteration  of  the  Koman  Catholic  oath,  is  said 
to  have  lost  from  fiíteen  to  twenty  votes  to  the  Conservatives  at  the  last  election. 

But,  besides  the  outspoken  frankness  of  the  £arl  of  Derby,  there  has  always,  up 
io  the  preaent  time,  been  a  check  against  the  Conservative  leaders  going  very  far  in 
thia  direction,  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  distastefUl  to  their  followers.     The  great 
hody  of  the  English  county  members  objected  to  a  very  close  alliance  with  men 
whone  opinions  on  many  matters  verged  on  Jacobinism,  and  they  were  unwiUing  to 
yield  to  the  Boman  Catholic  body  concessions  that  might  damage  the  Protestant 
Chttidu     But  circumstances  have  gone  far  to  remove  that  safeguard.     In  tl^  £rst 
plaoe,  the  spread  of  Hitualism  in  the  Church  has  had  most  attractions  for  the  Conser- 
▼atÍTc  party.    We  are  £ar  from  saying  tliat  the  infection  has  tainted  the  whole  body ; 
ve  kaow  hovK  far  from  the  truth  that  would  be ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Adherents  of  Eitualism,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  indeed>  adhere  to  Conservatism  in 
poiitics.   And  as  all  these  men  have  a  hankering  after  Rome,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  discourage  any  concessions  made  to  that  Church,  whether  in  Eng- 
h&d  or  in  Ireland,  at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  So  far,  therefore,  they  would  be  rather 
A  keip  than  a  hindrance  to  any  Minister  who  should  propose  to  barter  privileges  to 
bme  for  the  support  of  Komish  votes.     Their  help>  however,  would  avail  little 
^pÍDst  the  soond  orthodoxy  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  own  party,  if  it  were  not  for 
áedangers  of  the  political  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing.^  The  Govemment 
hvb  imdertaken  to  initiate  a  measure  of  Keform.     The  great  body  of  their  followers 
^  &ot  like  it ;  but  they  wiU,  no  doubt,  give  it  their  support  irom  the  oonviction  that 
ií  it  £úl  a  more  sweeping  measure  will  be  introduced  by  their  opponents.     The 
vtlfiire  of  the  empire,  in  their  view,  depends  upon  their  now  setting  bounds  to  the 
eDooachments  of  democracy ;  and  to  do  so  the  only  course  open  to  them  is  to  keep 
tlie  present  Ministers  in  power.     But  how  to  do  that  in  the  face  of  a  considerable 
**jority  in  opposition  is  the  difficulty.     In  this  emergency,  who  can  wonder  that 
^  should  cast  longing  eyes  towards  the  Irísh  Brigade,  who  usually  act  together, 
*nd  whose  votes  they  themselves  take  care  it  should  be  known  are  in  the  marketl  In 
ÍQegtions  of  English  policy  they  are  in  a  happy  state  of  indifferenoe.     What  is  it  to 
tiieni  wheiher  the  nght  to  a  vote  be  a  lOL    qualifícation,  or  a  5L,  or  a   house- 
'^^  or  even  a  manhood  suffrage  1     To  the  consequences  of  any  one  of  these  plans 
ttpoa  Ëogland  they  are  profoundly  indiflTerent ;  and  if  the  lowest  of  these  suf&ages 
^^  extended  to  Ireland,  it  would  only  throw  the  country  the  more  decidedly 
^to  the  hands  of  the  priests.    They  are  therefore  neutral  in  the  matter,  guided  solely 
»J  means  suggested  by  their  own  hard  and  narrow  patriotism.     They  propose  fco  sell 
*^land  to  the  best  advantage  for  Ireland,  and  they  have  never  had  such  an  oppor' 
^^  as  the  present  to  make  a  good  proíit  on  the  transaction.     The  leaders  of  both 
P^rties  come  to  them  cap  in  hand.     To  whom  shall  they  give  their  favours  ]     With 
^  Liberals  they  are  more  accustomed  to  deal ;  but,  just  now,  this  party  labours 
^UMÍer  the  disadvantage  of  being  only  able  to  deal  in  promises.  The  others  are  greater 
^o^oes  in  the  business,  but  then  they  have  the  resources  of  the  empire  at  their  com- 
^^    And  any  scruples  their  followers  might  have  in  giving  their  assent  to  the 
^V^tiationft  aro  lost^  for  the  present,  in  the  iirgent  uecessity^  as  they  believe,  for 
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tnaking  head  against  tlie  inroads  of  democracy.  If  a  sacri£ce  is  to  be  made,  they 
ui^e,  let  it  be  Ireland  rather  than  England.  A  false  step  there  may  be  recovered 
Booner  and  better  than  at  the  yery  seat  and  heart  of  the  empire. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  see  the  full  development  of  all  the  intrigues  that  have  been 
carried  on  for  obtaining  the  Irísh  vote;  but  there  are  a  few  indications  which, 
like  the  ripples  in  the  river  made  by  a  salmon,  serve  shrewdly  to  indicate  what  is 
passing  beneath  the  surface.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  at  the  last  election 
the  Liberal  party  obtained  a  great  nominal  accession  to  their  strength  in  Ireland. 
When  the  Liberal  Ministry  was  broken  up,  and  the  more  resolute  spirits  in  £Eivour 
of  Keform  were  engaged  in  strengthening  and  combining  their  forces  for  another 
cami>aign,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Bright  to  make  a  tour  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  unite 
the  Irish  and  the  English  Liberals  in  a  common  cause.  The  terms  of  the  allianoe 
were  few  and  simple.  The  Irish  members  were  to  assist  their  English  brethren  in 
obtaining  a  large  measure  of  Keform ;  and  the  English  would,  in  retum,  assist  the 
Irísh  in  abolishing  the  Established  Church  and  in  securíng  a  satisfactory  measure  of 
tenant-ríght  for  the  farmers.  This  was  hardly  what  the  Irish  príesthood  wanted ; 
they  would  doubtless  have  preferred  some  pledge  for  the  education  of  the  oountry 
being  put  into  their  hands.  But  if  this  measure  were  ever  mooted  in  prívate 
it  was  not  referred  to  in  public.  Mr.  Bríght  himself  would  probably  have  been 
against  going  so  far ;  he  certainly  knew  well  that  there  were  many  among  the  moet 
advanced  Liberals — the  men  on  whose  support  in  the  other  questions  he  could  most 
securely  count — who  would  never  consent  to  put  the  education  of  the  country  into  tfae 
hands  of  any  príesthood.  The  terms  of  the  convention,  however,  such  as  they  were, 
were  announced  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  both  parties ;  numbers  both  of  tbe 
Irísh  members  and  of  the  Koman  Catholic  príesthood  attended  at  the  banquet,  bj 
which,  as  usual  in  afíairs  of  this  kind,  all  alliances  are  sealed;  and  Mr.  Bríght 
retumed  to  England  highly  satisfíed  with  the  success  of  his  negotíations.  As  all  tbis 
took  place  some  months  afber  the  present  Ministers  had  been  in  office,  and  when  it 
might  fairly  be  imagined  that  the  Irísh  party  had  had  time  to  deliberate  on  tbe 
chances  that  the  change  opened  up  to  them,  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
bargain  so  ratified  would  be  firm,  and  that  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish  body  wonld 
henceforth  be  found  in  compact  opposition  to  the  Conservative  Gk)vemment.  But  to 
expect  this  would  be  to  do  injustice  to  the  pliant  and  elastic  sense  of  fidelity  that 
nnderíies  all  engagements  made  in  the  name  of  the  Eomish  Church.  Since  tben 
the  blandishments  of  the  men  now  in  office  have  had  time  to  come  into  play; 
hopes  have  been  held  out,  and  measures  have  been  promised  of  the  same  character 
with  those  which  came  from  the  other  side;  and  the  Irísh  body  find  themselves 
placed  in  the  pleasant  but  somewhat  embarrassing  position  of  having  to  decide  between 
the  two  parties  who  thus  court  their  good  opinion.  No  scm})]e  was  made  aboat 
reopening  the  bargain  abready  concluded  with  the  advanced  Liberals ;  no  thonght 
given  to  the  consideration  that,  their  faith  once  pledged,  it  was  no  longer  an  open 
question  with  them ;  the  only  point  for  deliberation  was,  whether  the  Conservatives 
could  be  tmsted  to  fulfil  the  promiees  now  held  out  to  them.  A  meeting  of  the  body 
wa8  called,  and,  aíler  consultation,  it  was  resolved  not  to  adhere  to  their  former  agre^ 
ment,  nor  yet  formally  to  annul  it,  but  to  wait  a  little,  and  see  what  the  preeent 
Govemment  meant  to  do  for  them,  and  then  to  hold  another  meeting,  when  it  would 
be  determined  whether  they  would  give  them  their  support  or  not.  So  the  caM 
atands  at  the  present  moment  To  our  mind  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  affair 
is,  that  in  this  Irísh  section  there  are  to  be  found  several  Protestants — men  who  owe 
their  seats  to  the  will  of  the  príests,  and  who  feel  that  if  they  would  retain  them  tbey 
must  do  their  bidding.   It  was  remarkable  that  even  the  Iríish  law  offieen  of  the  late 
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CJovernment — ^both  of  them  Protestants — attended  the  meeting  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  by  their  presence  allowed  it  to  be  siipposed  that  they  were  readj  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  one  side  of  politics  to  the  other.  This  shows,  at 
least,  to  what  an  extent  the  preasure  of  the  priests  must  have  been  used  on  the 
occasion. 

We  tmst  that  in  the  remarks  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  on  this 

painful  matter  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood.     Though  dealing  with  political  queif- 

tions,  we  have  studiously  avoided  considering  them  in  their  political  aspeots.     These 

pages  are  not  intended  for  political  discussions.   We  have  striven  to  confíne  ourselves 

entirely  to  that  aspect  of  the  question  which  has  regard  to  the  great  controversy 

betveen  Protestantism  and  Popery.    Nor  have  we  given  a  preference  to  one  i^olitical 

partj  over  the  other  in  this  matter.     In  truth,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  an^rthing 

to  dioose  between  them.     Each  has  made  overtures  in  tum  to  the  Komish  party; 

tnd  80  Dearly  matched  have  their  offers  of  advantage  been,  that  up  to  this  time  the 

Irish  aection,  perhaps  anxious  to  keep  both  in  hand,  have  not  deoided  betwoen  them. 

Nor  ue  we  disposed  to  blame  the  heads  of  our  political  parties  overmuch.     Great 

allovtnoe  must  be  made  for  the  pressure  of  circumstances  under  which  they  labour. 

Whe&  both  are  so  nearly  balanoed  that  neither  can  carry  out  their  own  policy, 

it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  altogether  resist  the  temptation  which 

preaentB  itself  of  alluring  to  their  side  a  body  of  mercenaries  who  are  perfectly 

iiKÍifferent  to  the  meríts  of  the  cause,  and  who  are  ready  to  fight  on  either  side  for 

tite  advantages  which  they  can  secure  for  their  Church.     Doubtless  there  are  men 

vliowoald  rise  superíor  to  this  temptation.     The  raoe  of  the  proud  old  Scottish 

MitesiDan — of  whom  it  was  said  he  would  die  to  serve  his  country;  he  would  not  do 

tiein  thing  to  save  it — is  not  yet,  we  should  hope,  whoUy  extinct  among  us ;  but 

■á  lo^j  integríty  is  not  to  be  expected  among  the   average  lot  of  our  poli- 

tiBfos.     We  must  take  men  as  they  are ;  and  if  we  place  strong  temptations  in 

tteir  way  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  yield  to  the  pressure.     Instead  of  abusing 

tttbor  the  late  or  the  present  occupants  of  office,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 

coontry  at  large,  making  allowance  for  the  difficultien  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 

wodd  determine  to  remove  that  difficulty  out  of  the  way  for  the  future.     It  ought 

Boi  to  be  a  superhuman  effort  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  to  pronounce  so 

deeidedly  on  the  grounds  and  principles  of  oiir  national  }x>licy,  one  way  or  the  other, 

tittt  it  shall  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  thirty  or  forty  Irish  members  to  settle  for 

1B  who  are  to  be  our  rulers,  and  to  extort  from  them  in  reward  for  their  servioe  con- 

cdiáaDB  to  their  religion  which  would  not  be  granted  on  a  fair  review  of  the  meríts 

of  the  case.    How  that  is  to  be  done  it  is  not  our  provinoe  to  determine ;  we  can  only 

my  that  nntil  it  is  done  we  shall  never  be  free  from  intrigues,  negotiations,  arrange- 

mentB,  oompacts,  and  all  those  quiet,  stealthy,  and  secret  arts  by  which  Rome  knows 

to  well  how  to  advanoe  her  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  Protestantism. 


THE  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  WORKING  MEN. 

Thb  Conference  with  the  Working  Men,  of  which  a  brief  report  was  given  in  our 
Febnuuy  number,  was  held  at  the  London  Coffee-house  on  the  21st  of  January,  and 
has  drawn  more  publio  attention  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of  its  promoters  ven- 
iored  to  anticipate.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  securing  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  Charches.  The  terríble  alienation  of  the  superíor  part  of  the  operative  com- 
mauity  in  onr  great  cities  from  the  habit  of  attending  on  public  worship  and  instruc- 
úm  Í8  a  &ct  which  pr^es  too  constantly  on  the  attention  of  the  ministers  of 
duútíanity  to  have  permitted  a  iboment's  doubt  that  they  would  gladly  seize  the 
oppotUaátj  «ílbrded  for  an  interview  with  ihose  who  might  be  supposed  to  speak 
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tbe  sentiments  of  the  non-church-going  multitude.  Accordingly,  almost  eveiy  section 
of  the  Church  was  represented  bj  some  of  its  prominent  leaders.  Oíi  the  side  of 
the  Church  of  Ëngland  there  were  Dean  Stanley,  Canon  Miller,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  Irons,  and  many  others.  The  Nonconformista  were  equallj  well 
represented ;  and  a  body  of  laymen,  most  of  whom  have  wrought  eamestl j  at  the 
work  of  evangelhdng  the  people,  gave  the  sanction  of  their  presence  and  sjinpathj 
to  the  proceedings.  Mr.  £dward  Miall  occupied  the  chair,  and  oonciliated  all  parties 
bj  the  inflexible  justice  and  liberalitj  of  his  presidency. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  promoters  had,  of  course,  been  found  in  securing  the 
attendance  of  a  really  representative  company  of  working  men.  Since  it  was  to  be 
a  meeting  for  speech,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the  working  men  who  were 
invited  should  be  capable  of  expressing  their  thoughts  with  some  degree  of  cor- 
rectness  and  facility.  But  this  necessity  exposed  the  committee  to  the  danger  c£ 
being  instrumental  to  the  assembling  of  a  body  of  operative  orators  who,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  superior  education,  should  not  fairly  and  truly  represent 
the  silent  multitude  of  artisans.  Duiing  two  months,  therefore,  the  utmost  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  work  of  discovering  workmen  who  could  be  depended  on  for  a 
faithful  description  of  their  fellow-kbourers.  It  had  been  proposed  at  first  to  invite 
men  from  all  parts  of  England,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  was  an  im- 
practicable  enterprise.  Not  only  was  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  presence  ot  artisans 
from  the  provinces  without  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  but  the  loas  of 
wages  and  the  expenses  of  travelling  would  have  compelled  a  pecuniary  compensatioii 
which  might  have  exposed  the  company  gathered  to  the  imputation  of  being  paid 
for  their  utterances.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  limit  the  enterprise  to  the  repre- 
trentation  of  London,  and  to  rest  contented  with  the  presence  of  those  workmea 
who  could  afford  to  give  their  time  as  the  pledge  of  their  eamestness  and  aiii- 
cerity.  It  was  most  desirable  also  to  provide  a  representative  body  of  artifícen 
who  should  possess  some  other  gifts  than  those  which  might  enable  them  on  such  aa 
occasion  to  indulge  in  passionate  harangues  and  indiscriminate  tirades  against 
the  clasaes  above  them,  or  to  convert  the  meeting  into  a  trades-union  demonstration 
against  the  employers  of  labour.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  most  effectual  method  of 
preventing  such  an  issue,  to  take  the  leaders  of  the  trades-unions  very  partially  inta 
the  councils  of  the  committee,  and  by  no  means  to  adopt  a  list  of  names  on  their  aola 
recommendation.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  workmen  invited  were  solicited  to 
give  their  attendance  on  the  introduction  of  some  well-known  leaders  of  the  working 
community ;  but  íar  the  Lirger  proportion  were  invited  privately,  and  on  the  recom 
mendation  either  of  artisans  abready  known  to  the  committee,  or  pointed  out  hy 
trustworthy  employers  of  labour,  or  by  gentlemen  occupying  public  positionB,  or 
in  connexion  with  working  men's  clubs.  From  all  parts  of  London  half-dozens 
were  taken,  from  many  different  trades,  of  men  holding  opposite  opinions  on  trade»- 
union  questions  and  on  politics ;  the  chief  solicitude  being  that  they  should  be  men. 
of  good  character,  who  could  be  depended  on  for  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  Con* 
ference,  and  for  speaking,  not  as  individuals  with  an  idiosyncrasy,  but  as  represent- 
ing  their  fellows.  After  all  the  care  bestowed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  certain. 
proportion  of  the  men  who  were  present  represented  their  own  stiff-necked  and  con* 
ceited  opposition  to  religion,  rather  than  the  indifíerence  of  the  million ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  bulk  of  the  artisans  present  fairly  described  the 
average  thought  and  feeling  of  the  working  classes.  The  most  of  them  never  saw 
each  other  until  they  met  at  the  London  Coffee-house ;  they  had  had  no  opportunity 
for  previous  collusion ;  and  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  they  agreed  in  iheir 
opinions,  they  were  delivering  to  the  public  a  trufitwoi*tby  statement  of  the  actoal 
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oondition  of  the  people.     They  did  not  always  agree ;  and  one  valuable  result  of  the 

Ck>iiference  i»  to  be  found  in  this  circumstance.     They  frequently  contradicted  each 

other  with  the  utmost  pertinacity ;  and  whenever  this  occurred  we  may  be  certain 

^hat  each  speaker  was  representing  only  some  lucal  or  personal  peculiarity  of  feeling, 

^^  perhaps  only  his  own  perverse  "  spirit  of  error."     Thus  thcre  were  some  who 

'^leged,  as  the  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  working  men  from  the  churches,  the 

e^cessive  silliness  of  the  ordinary  preaching,  quite  unworthy  of  the  advanced  in- 

telligence  of  the  masses.     But  there  were  others  who  maintained  just  a.s  vigorously 

^<>at  it  was  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  ordinary  preaching,  shooting  over  the 

«^eticLs  of  the  people,  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  absence  of  the 

^iiltitude.     It  is  evident  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  indisciiminate  allegations 

^iist  be  abandoned,  and  that  neither  of  them  can  be  supported  as  a  general  charge 

^^inst  the  ministry.     ThLs  also  was  very  noticeable  during  the  long  debate  of  eight 

*^oars  at  the   London   Coffee-house  —  that   some   of    the   pretexts  for  neglecting 

^t^tendance  at  church  most  commonly  heard  out  of  dooi-s  among  the  working  classes 

^^ere  not  so  much  as  mentioned  at  the  Conference.     Kot  a  single  person  ventured  to 

^tnpute  mercenary  motives  to  the  ministry  because  they  "  lived  of  the  Gospel ; "  yet 

XhÍB,  among  the  vulgar,  is  one  of  the  favourite  modes  of  defending  themselves  against 

^e  Ghiistian  faith.     The  right  so  to  live  was  freely  conceded  by  the  artisans  who 

^ere  present  on  the  21st  of  January.     But  this  is  not  all.     Of  the  many  absurd  and 

^xrational  pretexts  assigned  at  the  Conference  by  various  operative  speakers  for 

^lienation  from  the  Churches,  not  one  was  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 

oompany  of  workmen ;  and  the  admirable  replies  given  on  the  spot  by  Canon  Miller 

"by  Mr.  M'Cree,  the  City  missionary ;  and  by  Mr.  Newman  Hall,  to  many  of  these 

"^ain  excuses  for  *'  neglecting  the  great  salvation,"  were  cheered  by  the  working  men 

aearly  as  much  as  by  the  ministers.     The  only  objections  to  things  as  they  are  which 

^on  the  hearty  and  uuanimous  cheers  of  the  body  of  workmen,  were  precisely  those 

^hich  all  dispassionate  observers  must  allow  to  liave  '*  had  something  in  them,''  and 

preciiely  those  which  were  assented  to  with  eamestness  by  the  Christian  ministers 

<m  ihe  other  side,  as  well  deserving  of  immediate  attention.     The  full  report  of  the 

ineeting  has  now  been  published  for  a  penny,*  and  those  who  will  read  it  will  speedily 

letm  kow  effectual  au  instrument  this  document  has  put  into  their  hands  for  reducing 

to  sileace  the  mere  malice  of  the  workshops.     We  can  imagine  nothing  more  likely 

to  benefít  the  operative  classes  than  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  record  of  many  of  their 

*'  reasona  "  for  tuming  aside  from  the  Churches  of  their  íktherB.     Never  were  idle 

zecriminations  more  effectually  exposed. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  feeling  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Churches  was  one  of  unmingled  satisfaction,  as  if  a  complete  victory  had  been  gained 
over  the  irrational  hostility  of  the  artifícers.  It  became  evident  to  all  who  listened 
to  the  discussion  that  there  were  real  stumbling-blocks,  hindering  the  approach  of 
the  people  to  the  temple  of  God ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  desire  the  etemal 
ndvation  and  temporal  prosperity  oí  their  fellow-countrymen  to  devote  themselves 
heart  and  soul  to  their  removaL  The  spiritual  causes  of  the  departure  of  the  skiUed 
irtisans  from  the  churches  are  doubtless  those  which  lie  deepest  of  all.  There  is  a 
deadly  and  wide-spread  indiffei^nce  to  religion  itself,  conceived  of  as  a  system  of 
moral  control.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  '*  Indiffcrence  is  the  root  of  the  evil,'' 
as  if  we  there  came  to  the  end  of  our  inquiries.  Whence  the  indifference  1  Is  there 
nothing  in  our  representation  of  the  Truth  by  which  men  may  be  saved,  which  is 
chaigeable  in  some  degree  with  producing  this  indifference  ?  Is  not  Christianity 
presented  to  the  people  too  much  in  a  metaphysical  and  abstract  form,  too  little  as  a 

*  By  Mr.  Arthnr  Miall,  Bouvene-stroet,  £.0. 
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living  and  peraonal  reyelation  of  God  ?  Has  not  our  "  ChristianLtj  "  to  aome  extent 
usurped  the  place  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrÍBt  1  Is  there  not  a  want  of  life  in  our 
teaching,  a  lack  of  force,  of  fervour,  of  simpUcity,  which  may  well  account  for  much 
of  the  popular  disregard  of  our  teaching?  Is  not  modern  Christianity  swathed 
around  with  a  whole  wardrobe  of  artifícialities,  which  conceal  much  of  its  native 
original  beauty,  and  hinder  the  influenoe  of  its  gracious  words  upon  the  common 
mind  ?  We  do  not  tliink  we  err  in  affirming  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  Confei^ 
ence  was  not  a  very  eamest  negative  to  these  questions.  It  is  the  Living  Love  of 
the  Grospel  which  is  needcd  to  vanquLsh  the  indiíTerence  of  these  sensual  multitudee, 
and  to  win  the  affection  of  these  quiok-witted  children  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
that  love  which  was  the  strongest  proof  at  fírst  of  its  divine  origin,  and  has  been  the 
chief  source  of  its  spiritual  power  in  the  ages  that  have  foUowed. 

We  shali  not  in  these  pages  dwell  upon  the  theologioaJ,  the  ecclesiastical,  tbe 
political,  or  the  social  amendments  which  must  have  been  suggested  to  thoughtful 
listenei's  at  this  remarkable  meeting.     We  shall  reserve  our  remaining  space  for  th* 
enforcement  of  the  great  practical  lesson  from  the  whole  revelation  of  popuLir  feelin^ 
then  made. 

These  artLsans  with  one  voice,  while  pouring  the  broadside  of  their  eameeW 
assault  into  the  Churches,  uttered  the  cry  that  they  were  abandoned  by  ih» 
Churches  of  Christ,  and  wore  "  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepberd." 
Nothing  was  more  affecting  than  this  perpetual  appeal  for  sympathy,  in  the  name  o^ 
the  whole  class  which  they  represented,  and  apparent  declai'ation  of  willingness  to 
receive  in  a  right  spirit  all  who  would  approach  them  with  a  genuine  and  brotberly 
desire  for  their  spiritual  good.  While  listening  to  their  discourse  it  was  impooiibl» 
to  entertain  the  delusion  that  any  modifícation  of  existing  worships  will  succeed  iik. 
winning  their  speedy  allegiance.  It  is  neither  more  defínite  doctrine  nor  mon^ 
splendid  ceremonial  which  will  attract  the  artisans  of  England  to  the  churehes. 
There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  out  of  doors  before  they  will  be  sufficiently 
aroused  to  thought  on  religion  to  care  to  darken  the  threshold  of  the  chuich» 
These  wandering  sheep  must  be  "  sought  for  " — must  be  "  visited  " — that  is  the  chief 
lesson  of  the  Conference.  A  wholly  new  impulse  must  be  given  to  "  pastoral  visitíir- 
tion"  of  the  best  sort.  In  vain  will  the  shepherd  who  has  lost  half  his  flock  in  th» 
distant  wildemess  stand  at  the  duor  of  the  fold,  and  imagine  that  by  playing  skil- 
fully  upon  his  instrument,  or  by  calling  upon  the  sheep,  he  will  reclaim  or  recoveir 
them.  He  must  leave  the  multitude  who  went  not  astray,  and  go  qfíer  the  los^ 
myriads.  If  the  members  of  this  Conference  are  to  be  believed,  earnest  and  faithfuL 
ministers  of  a  tnie  and  practioal  Gospel  will  be  welcomed  amongst  them.  Th» 
prodigal  is  beginning  to  be  weary  of  his  husks,  and  to  think  of  his  Father's  house. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  we  are  doing  towards  this  great  work  of  "  visiting "  tho 
labouring  classes  ï     We  have  appointed  district  visitors,  ladies  who  usefully  call  on. 
the  working  women  with  tracts  and  Tcstaments  when  the  husbands  are  away  froïSL 
home.     We  have  appointed  Bible-women,  who  look  after  the  lowest  of  the  people  in. 
their  dingy  abodes.    We  have  appointed  City  missionaries — excellent  men,  wbo  visit 
the  homes  of  the  poor  chiefly  when  the  men  are  at  work  ;  but  not  one  in  a  dozen  of 
whom,  however  well-disposed  and  laborious,  is  intellectually  a  matóh  for  the  hard- 
headed  engineers  and  cabinetmakers  who  hear  Professor  Huxley's  lectures  and  read 
the  Weekly  Dispatch.     We  hold  theatre  services,  and  services  in  music-halls,  which. 
are  all  works  in  precLsely  the  right  direction.     We  each  operate  through  our  congie- 
gational  organizations  on  a  small  circle  of  working  people  whose  connexions  brin^ 
them  into  somewhat  nearer  contact  with  the  churchgoing  population.     But  beyon4 
this  line  there  is  a  whole  world  of  working  men — skillful,  ingenious,  intelligent — 
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▼hom  scarcely  any  preaching  attractS)  and  whose  habits  have  long  l)een  formed  iii 
complete  alienation  from  existing  religious  organizations.  There  are  the  mjríads 
who  smoke  their  pipes  on  Sundaj  moming  over  the  Sunday  newspapers;  who  throng 
the  parks,  the  railways,  the  heatha,  the  places  of  public  resort,  on  the  Sunday  after- 
Doons  and  evenings ;  and  of  whom  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  think  that  the  large 
mtjority  are  "  living  without  God  in  the  world." 

It  is   this   multitude   wbo   are   to   be   visited    by  the   Christian  clergy   and 
laity.     At  first  sight  it  seems  iropracticable.      It  may  be  said,  Wlien,  where,  and 
how  sball  they  be  approached  ]     And  the  answer  is,  that  the  work  can  be  done  only 
\fj  the  united  and  strenuous  eíforts  of  all  Christian  believers  in  England.     It  is 
probable  that  there  is  not  a  single  working  man's  family  in  the  land   which   is 
▼ithout  some  relations  of  business  or  neighbourhood  with  those  who  "  believe  and 
know  the  tmth."     It  is  for  the  ministers  to  stir  up  their  congregations  to  follow 
them  in  these  natural  tracks  of  association  ;  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  these  existing 
reUtions  of  social  life ;  to  persuade  employers  of  kbour  to  exhibit  some  genuine  and 
f         petsonal  concem  for  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  their  working 
iQen ;  to  invite  them  to  occasional  social  interviews  and  entcrtainments ;  to  visit 
them  dUigently  in  their  sicknesses  and  sorrows ;  and,  above  all,  to  represent  in  their 
own  lives  an  image  of  the  AU-embracing  Coropassion  of  God — it  is  by  such  means  as 
^hese  that  the  difficulties  may  be  overcome.    Whatever  brings  the  middle  classes  into 
^irect  personal  contact  witli  the  artisans  tends  to  diminish  the  class-feeling  which  has 
*ed  them  to  neglect  Christian  worship  itself  as  a  speciality  of  the  employers.  The  style 
^f  education,  the  luxury,  the  príde,  the  class-feeling  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society, 
'^hen  unchastened  by  true  religion,  tend  to  separate  thera  by  a  great  gulf  from  the 
'^orking  community.    The  raiddle  and  upper  classes,  except  as  are  they  influenced  by 
%  nobler  principle,  fear  and  dislike  the  advances  of  the  working  men.     They  have  no 
^Sesire  for  their  company  or  conversation,  and  shrínk  even  from  their  touch.     It  is 
dhrist  and  his  Church  who  alone  can  mediate  between  these  extremes,  and  bring 
them  together.  He  who  descended  from  heaven  to  eat  and  drínk  even  with  publicanK 
«nd  sinners  is  the  inodel  of  his  followers.     If  the  artisans,  who  are  far  from  being 
generally  vicious  and  degraded,  are  never  to  be  addressed  except  as  pariahs,  as 
helots,  as  the  canaille,  there  can  be  no  reconciliation  of  their  order  to  the  Gospel.    It 
behoves,  then,  the  Chrístian  portion  of  educated  society  to  lead  the  way  in  making 
the  first  advances  towards  a  greater  raeasure  of  social  union.     And  such  advances 
are  practicable.     There  is  a  real  modesty  in  these  toiling  artificers  which,  mingling 
with  their  pride,  prevents  them  from  taking  the  initiative  in  this  reunion  of  classes, 
and  will  prevent  them  from  presumption.     It  is  the  proper  work  of  the  Church  to 
heal  the  breaches  of  the  nation.     And  this  will  be  done,  nut  so  much  by  public 
meetings,  as  by  a  widely  extended  systera  ef  individual  activity.     Let  each  Christian 
practically  exhibit  some  unpatronising  genuine  sympathy  towards  the  working  men 
whom  he  knows,  and  the  result  would  be  greater  than  is  believed. 

We  have  no  room  to  discuss  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  attract 
the  artisans  to  public  religious  instmction.  A  more  gracious  spirít  of  church-door- 
keeping,  pew-opening,  and  seat-Ietting,  would  accomplish  much  in  overcoming  the 
prejudices  of  the  class  of  whom  we  speak.  But  all  who  know  them  best  are  agreed 
in  believing  that  the  theatre  services  are  more  suite^l  to  their  present  tastes  than 
onr  middle-class  worship.  They  require  a  preliminary  training  before  they  will 
relish  the  praying,  the  singing,  and  the  preaching  of  the  existing  religious  organisa- 
tions.  But  there  is  one  practical  raeasure  on  which  the  greatest  stress  ought  to  be 
laid — ^the  employraent  of  a  few  highly-cultivated  evangelists  and  teachers  of  tmth  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  City  missionaríes.     These  exoellent  and  useful  men  have 
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their  appropriate  work,  but  only  a  fraction  of  them  are  eqaal  to  the  task  of  reaíw)n- 
ing  with  the  numerous  abler  artisans  on  religious  questions.  This  is  a  work  which 
requires  some  of  the  best  talent  the  Churches  can  supply.  There  is  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  before  half-a-dozen  scholars  and  "  disputers "  to  whom  Qoá  might  give 
graoe  to  lead  a  wandering  life  among  the  workshops  of  London,  and  who  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  persuading  the  artifíoers  to  believe  and  repent. 
Such  men  must  of  course  be  supported  on  the  scale  of  the  higher  dass  of  foreign 
mÍBSÍonaries,  and  half-a-dozen  wealthy  men  could  make  no  more  profitable  investment 
of  their  money  than  in  maintaining  an  equal  number  of  qualifíed  persons  who  should 
grapple  with  the  actual  scepticisms  of  the  day,  and  cany  the  arguments  and  replies 
which  satisfy  the  educated  men  of  the  upper  ranks  into  the  workshope  and  factories 
of  the  metropolis.  But  it  is  only  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  who  can  "  thrust  forth  " 
labourers  of  the  right  sort  into  snch  a  harvest.  For  the  most  part,  educated  men 
shrink  from  apostolic  toils ;  but  it  was  by  incessant  "  disputing  "  in  the  synagogues, 
in  the  market-places,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  people,  that  the  fírst  and  moet  highly- 
qualifíed  ministers  of  the  Crospel  overthrew  the  idolatry,  the  Stoicism,  the  Epicurean- 
ism,  and  the  Judaism  of  its  earliest  converts. 


J'^rágit  Ittíelligettce. 
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[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 
,  France,  Febniary,  1867. 

THE   EMPEROR'S   SPEECH. 

The  majoríty  of  your  readers  have  doubtless 
peruBed  the  speech  delivered  by  Napoleon 
III.  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  comment  on  this 
document  in  its  political  aspect.  But  there 
Í8  one  poragraph  in  the  Imperíal  address 
which  aífects  religious  questions,  and  upon 
thi8  subject  I  must  make  a  few  remarks. 

The  Emperor  begins  by  stating  that  France 
has  faithfully  executed  the  Convention  of 
the  15th  September,  and  that  the  Italian 
Govemment  ia  exercising  a  loyal  aurveillance 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  pontifical  terrítory. 
Then  he  adds :  "  If  democratic  paasions 
should  aim,  in  their  audacity,  to  threaten  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See,  Europe,  I 
cannot  doubt,  would  not  permit  the  ac- 
complishment  of  an  event  which  would 
throw  the  [Roman]  Catholic  world  into  bo 
much  trouble  and  diatresa."  These  expres- 
sions  have  occaaioned  some  surpríse  in  our 
country.  Last  year  Napoleon  III.  carefully 
avoided  mentioning  the  temporal  potcer  of  the 
Pope.  HÍ8  woids  were  more  general  and  more 
vague.  Why,  then,  does  he  now  deem  it  need- 
fid  to  preserve,  in  euch  expre^s  termB,  the  civil 
authority  of  Pius  IX.  ?  Why  does  he  wam 
democratxe  pasnonê  to  abide  in  peace,  lest 
Europe  Bhould  intervene  in  theee  intestine 
oonflicts  T     It  is  probable  that  the  Emperor, 


placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  the  aggrandisfr- 
ment  of  Prussia,  the  reverses  of  his  expeditioo^ 
to  Mexico,  and  the  necessity  of  imposing 
burdens  upon  France,  is  endeavonríng  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  Popieh  clergy  and  thi 
devotees  by  maintaining  the  canse  of 
Roman  Pontiflf.     But  should  he  gain  som^a 
thing  on  one  side,  does  he  not  expose  himse^- 
to  the  rísk  of  losing  much  upon  the  other  ? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  sentence  in 
Imperíal  address  may  produce  two  distin 
consequences  much  to  be  regretted.     In  t" 
fírst  place,  Pius  IX.  will  persist,  with  st 
greater  obstinacy,  in  the  old  abusee  of 
temporal  power,  becauae    he  will  have 
prospect  of  being  supported  by  the  arroies^ 
Europe.     In  the  next  place,  the  Italians, 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Bome,  will 
put  into  a  state  of  discontent  and  irrítatí  i 
The  French  Qovemment  itself  will  reoe^ 
from  it  great  injury ;  for,  at  the  present  cii 
it  is  very  needful  that  it  should  be  on  g^: 
terms  with  Italy;   and  the  plaudits  of  * 
Jesuitical  faction  cannot  fix  the  crown 
firmly  upon  the  head  of  Napoleon  III. 

THE   ULTRAMOKTANES   AVD   THE   ANOIJC 


CHURCH. 

I  must  now  refer  to  another  fact,  wl 
concems  the  Protestant  communionB  of 
land.    For  some  time  past  the  joumal 
as  Le  Monde,  and  othei  oigans  of  Ult 
tanism,    have    been     publishing    numecr    "* 
articles,  in  which,  with  remarkaÚe 
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ihej  declare  that  the  membeTS  of  the  Anglican 

Charch  are  on  the  eve  of  retuming  into  the 

hoaom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  A  writer 

of  aome  repntation,   M.   Jvits  Gond(m,  has 

leeently  pnbtished  a  work  with  the  title  of, 

*^  Kemiion  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 

Isnd  with  the   [Roman]    Catholic   Church : 

Scheme  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey  ;  Reply  of  Dr.  J. 

H.  Newman  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  M. 

Manning,''  etc 

}L  Jules  Gondon  sajs,  in  plain  terms,  in 
Íhe  preíiice  to  his  work  :  *'  England  presents 

to  Qs  a  great  and  consolatory  spectacle 

Apowerful  nation  seeks  to  renew  her  con- 
MÚotL  with  the   centre  of   religious  unity. 
For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  England  has 
been  retuming  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers. 
Those  of  her  sons  most  distinguished  by  intel- 
ligenoe,  by  leaming,  and  by  the  virtues  which 
elevile  man,  are  pursuing  a  course  which  con- 
sists  in  the  gradual  re-acquisition  of  that  reli- 
giou  tmth,  which  has  been  obscured  by  the  na- 
tioiuJ  Protestantism  ;  and  it  is  toioards  Bome, 
M  lit^áhouM  of  souls,  that  ihey  ium  their 
ksrUand  their  hopes.     The  question  is  no- 
tlm^  less    than    the    destruction    of     the 
iAÍBMtical  work  of  Henry  yiIL,  and  the 
ntaition  of  England  to  [Roman]  Catholic 
ttútf.'    The  author  adds  that  this  subject 
HV^  the  attention  of  the  masses  of  the 
fif^  of  the  middle  classes,  the  men  of 
^igkat  rank,  the  universities,  the  Anglican 
degr,  and  the  Govemment,  and  that  English 
JhríLHAiftntitm.  hae  run  its  course,     In  support 
of  this  view  he  appeals  to  Bossuet,  Joseph  de 
JíiistR,  and  other  illustrious  men,  who  have 
^cvetold,  according   to    his    statements,   the 
T<etQm  of  the  English  nation  to  the  Papacy. 
'Very  Daturally,  Le  Monde,  with  great  delight, 
^QmmmLÍcateB  these  agreeable  tidings  td  its 
v^ndetB,  and  declares  that  Roman  Catholicism 
^•íU  legain,  in  Great  Britain,  far  more  than  it 
^M  lost  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  and  elsewhere. 
^  quote  these  strange  aasertions  without  dis- 
^'MBiïg  them.     The  clerical  party  seems  to  be 
""Bder  the  dominion  of  extravagant  chimeras. 
ït  ii  very  posdble  that  certain  teachers  and 
^iBton   of  the    Anglican    Church  manifest 
^^Bdendea  towarda  some  forms  or  practices 
^  Eomish  ritnalism.     It  is  equally  possible 
^  they  seek  approximation  to  the  Romish 
^^Wh.    Bnt  how  can  any  one  suppose  that 
^  Anglo-Saxon  people — ^that  race  so  inde- 
I^^ent,  80  attached  to  its  liberties,  and  which 
L        «I  mnntained  by  sacrifíces  so  heroic  the 
k       lóoeipleB    of    onr   holy   Reformation — ^wiU 
^      **^  pUee  itself  again  imder  the  yoke  of  the 
^     ï?^'  which,  in  its  very  last  Encyclical, 


tyranny,  as  a  law  of  Godf  This  is  very 
absurd ;  but  the  Evangelical  people  of  Eng- 
land  ought  to  be  informed  of  these  foolish 
illusions  of  the  Jesuitical  party,  and  they 
would  perhaps  do  well  to  protest,  in  the  face 
of  the  Christian  world,  with  subetantial  proofs 
in  hand,  that  the  immense  majority  of  the 
English  people  are  entirely  opposed  to  these 
absurd  notions  of  certain  doctors  who  have 
forsaken  the  simple  ways  of  the  Qospel. 

M.  LOUIR   VEUILLOT's   PAMPHLET. 

Wliilst   speaking   of    the    advances    and 
vain  hopes  of  Jesuitism,  I  may  also  mention 
a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  M.  Louiê 
Veuillot,   with  this   grotesque   title  :    **The 
Odours  of  Paris."    M.  Veuillot  is  well  known 
as   the   most    bitter  and   violent    polemical 
writer  of  the  clerical  press.     His  articles  in 
Zr'  Univers  or  Le  Monde  were  so  scurrilous,  and 
so  abounded   in  personal   attacks,  that  the 
French  Gkïvemment  prohibited  M.  Veuillot 
from    continuing  to   write  for  that  joumal 
when  they  granted  the  authority  for  its  con- 
tinued  pubUcation.     But  M.  VeuiUot  has  not 
resigned  himself  to  lay  down  his  pen.      He 
has   visited    Rome,   thence    to  derive   new 
strength  and  vehemence  ;  and  having  retumed 
to   France,  he   has  published   several  pam- 
phlets.     It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to 
your  readers  an  exact  idea  of  the  one  which 
he  has  designated  "The   Odours  of  Paris." 
It  is  a  mass  of  outrageous  personalities,  of 
defamatory  slanders,  and  of  insults  expressed 
in   the  most  flippant  language.     Never  did 
the  libeUers  of  1 793  descend  to  lower  depths. 
He  excites,  at  every  page,  the  indignation 
and  the  disgust  of  men  who  stiU  retain  any 
sentiment  of  honour  or  tendemess  of  con- 
science.     M.  VeuiUot   attacks,  in  tura,  the 
various   adversaries  of  the  Papacy — Protes- 
tants  and  philosophers,  religious,  political,  and 
Uterary  personages,  etc. ;  and  under  the  trans- 
parent  veU  of  falsifíed  names,  he  heaps    on 
aU  the  most  odious  invectives.     His  work 
has  caused  great  scandál.     The  persons  de- 
famed  by  M.  VeuUlot  have  replied  to  him, 
and  the  result  of  this  controversy  has  been 
that  more  than  20,000  copies  of  his  pam- 
phlet  have  been  sold  in  the  short  period  of 
some  weeks.  The  Jesuits  talk  loudlv  of  this  aa 
a  great  success,  but  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that 
the  final  result  wiU  be  favourable  to  their 
cause.     Séeing  the  Romish  religion  defended 
by   such   an  advocate    and    maintained   by 
such  means,  the  most   honourable   and   in- 
fluential    men   have  evinced  an  nnconquer- 
able   repugnance   towards   a   Church   which 
does  not  respect  even  the  most  elementary 
dutiea    of    good  faith    and    prophety.     M. 
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Veuillot  has  deeply  compromised  the  Fontifi- 
cal  cause,  and  his  invectiveB,  far  from  uplift- 
ing  the  Btandard  of  Romaniam,  have  served 
onlj  to  drag  it  in  the  mire. 

EPI8G0PAL  LETTER8   AND   OTHKB    PUBLI- 

CATIONB. 

The  principal  dignitaries  of  the  Papal 
oommunion,  the  archbishope  and  bishope,  are 
more  circumspect  and  decent  in  their  writings. 
They  would  fear  to  disgrace  their  own  cha- 
racter,  and  consequently  the  religion  of 
which  they  are  the  ministers,  by  indulging  in 
the  same  excesses  of  sentiment  and  of  lan- 
guage  as  M.  VeuiUot.  But  we  must  acknow- 
ledge  that  these  prelates  understand  very 
little  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  and  that  they  seem,  like  Epi- 
menidefi,  to  have  risen  from  the  tomb  after 
long  years  of  sleep  and  darkness.  Their 
círculars,  pastoral  letters,  admonitions  to  the 
members  of  their  dioceses,  etc,  revolve  inces- 
flantly  in  the  same  circle,  and  are  inspired  by 
an  antiquated  spirit,  which  cannot  have  any 
aalutary  iníluence  upon  the  national  opinion. 
They  endeavour  to  affright  their  hearers  and 
readers  by  predicting  terrible  catastrophes — 
the  inroads  of  immorality,  the  dissolution  of 
families,  the  subversion  of  all  law,  the  ruin 
of  the  State,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  end  of 
humanity  and  of  the  world,  if  the  Papacy 
should  not  preserve  all  its  ancient  preroga- 
tives. 

The  Bishop  of  Orleans  himself,  M.  Dn- 
panioupf  who  possesses  great  intellectual 
capacity,  and  had  been  regarded  as  a  prelate 
comparatively  Liberal,  has  foUowed  the  bad 
example  of  his  colleagues.  In  a  book  on 
atheismy  considered  %n  a  social  point  qf  view, 
he  has  portrajed  the  most  lugubrioiis  scenes, 
and  prophesied  the  most  frightful  calamities 
for  France,  if  iníidelity  should  spread  in  the 
country. 

Certainly  atheism,  materialism,  and  scepti- 
cíflm,  under  all  their  forms,  are  dangerous,  in 
a  high  degree,  to  public  and  private  order, 
as  well  as  to  individual  morality.  But  ought 
not  a  writer  like  M.  Dupanloup  to  acknow- 
ledge,  on  his  part,  that  Roman  Catholicism 
has  changes  to  accept  in  its  worship,  as  well 
as  in  its  ideas,  and  that  its  adversaríes  are 
possessed  of  some  share  of  truth  and  goodness? 
Opinions  too  absolute  are  necessarily  unjust; 
they  irritate  intelligent  minds,  and  do  not 
convince  theni. 

DBATH   OF   M.   COCSIN. 

Our  country  has  lately  lost  an  eminent 
man,  who  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  this 
correspondence,  because  his  opinions  and 
writÍQgB  have  not  been  withoat  their  infiu- 


ence  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  FieD 
M.  Cousin,  who  was  bom  in  1 792,  and  d 
at  the  end  of  the  past  year,  employed  a  gr 
portíon  of  his  life  in  expoimding  and  ilL 
trating  the  systems  of  Plato,  Bacon,  Loc 
Schelling,  Descartes,  Hegel,  and  other  iH 
trious  philosophers.  Never  did  he  .pn% 
the  low  sensualism  nor  the  groes  n^ 
rialism  of  some  contemporaiy  sceptica. 
evinced,  under  all  circimistances,  much^ 
spect  for  religious  convictions;  and  oiw^ 
hÍB  principal  works,  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  '^ 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,''  contains  ^ 
prompted  by  a  serious  sense  of  the  nec^j 
of  piety.  M.  Cousin  also  devoted  kx 
labour  to  the  production  of  a  more  eji 
edition  of  the  '^Thoughts  of  Pascal^^aiid 
deserved,  on  that  account,  the  thanks  of  j 
ligious  men. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  the  aggregft 
of  his  principles  and  influence,  M.  Cousin  h» 
tumed  away  his  adherents  from  true  EvangQ^ 
cal  doctrine,  rather  than  drawn  them  towtn 
it  He  laid  down  eclecticism  as  the  basis 
all  his  ideas,  and  he  never  afi&rmed  anythifl 
with  certainty  or  precision.  He  admitti 
some  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Christítf 
revelation,  such  as  the  personality  of  Qo« 
and  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  th 
soul  ;  but  he  was  undecided  and  waveric 
with  respect  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  tl: 
Scriptures,  and  sometimes  he  seemed  even  1 
incline  towards  pantheism. 

M.  Cousin  ÍB  a  remarkable  example  of  ú 
uncertainty  to  which  the  human  mind  is  su' 
ject  so  long  as  it  does  not  submit  to  the  a: 
thority  of  the  Scriptures.  Possessed  of  a  lof 
intellect  and  superior  capacities,  M.  Cous 
never  had  fixed  principles,  either  in  mattcs 
of  religion  or  in  moral  questions ;  so  true 
is  that  strong  and  fírm  convictions  belong  on. 
to  the  faithful  servants  of  Chríst 

INCBEASINa   DISGOKD  AMONO   FBENCH 
PB0TBBTANT8. 

I  will  not  now  devote  much  time  or  spa. 
to  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  o« 
Protestant  Churches.  I  have  given  long  J 
tails  on  this  subject  in  my  former  letten,  ai 
the  state  of  things  remains  nearly  the  aais 
If  there  is  any  change  to  indicate,  it  is  tl 
increase  of  disputes,  and  the  aggravation  i 
the  bad  efiects  which  are  their  painful  cons 
quences.  There  is  a  radical  tiu  in  our  religi 
ous  society.  Two  heterogeneous  elementSi  tw 
opposing  spirits,  are  aasociatedy  without  beii^ 
united,  and  they  are  in  incessant  conflict  1i( 
the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  things.  ] 
is  constant  war. 

Imagine  in  the  aame  man  two  tendencw 
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xnpletelj  opposed.     Suppose,  in  the  saine 
lilj,  sentiments  and  yiews  entirely  diffe- 
it;  fancy,  on  the  same  ship,  or  in  the 
manufactory,  two  6r  more  of  the  authori- 
manifesting  ways  of  thinking  and  acting 
^fcotallj  dissimilar.    How  could  peace  and  order 
:ign  in  the  life  of  that  man,  the  interior  of 
family,  the  direction  of  that  ship,  the 
operations  of  that  manufactory  ?     AIl  the  ac- 
tíirity  and  strength  of  each  would  be  consumed 
XIX  nnfraitfal  and  miserable  collisions. 

Well,  this  is,  miUatis  miUandiSy  the  actual 

eondition  of  the   French  Protestants.     Our 

£AtheiB  were  in   accord  with  one  another  ; 

tliej  receÍTed  and  held  the  same  articles  of 

fautíi ;  and  from  this  harmony  arose  the  con- 

Btitation  of  the  Church.     It  is  indisputable 

tiiMí  the   ancient  disciples  of   Calvin  could 

nefer  have  formed  a  religious  society  with 

^atíonalistB,  who  reject  the  supematural  or 

«lÍTÍne  élement    of    the  [Christian  religion. 

Thef  woold  not  have  understood,  or  even 

^reimed,  that  such  an  association  was  possible ; 

ud  if  anyone  had  proposed  it,  they  would 

Ittre  treated  that  man  as  a  traitor  or  a  lunatic. 

Ib  the  present  day,  this  artificial  juxta- 

of  eoi^trary  principles  and  opposite 

Í8  a  fact,  a  reality ;  and  the  union  of 

^Chorch  with  the  State  compels  them  to 

KMb  together  in  ihe  same  body,  to  sit  in 

áe  ttme  consÍBtories,  and  to  occnpy  the  same 

JvlpítB.     Agitation  must  therefore  increase 

^Dia  day  to  day,  and   the  contention  un- 

IkappQj  prodaces  animositied  which  are  not 

CMitent  with  the  Christian  life. 

The  Bationalists    preach    about   charitj, 

lofí,  mutnal  support,  and  so  forth ;  but  they 

rcÍBse  to  acknowledge  that  Evangelical  meu 

c*D&ot,  in  any  sense,  admit  their  negations  as 

^*^Hmate  in  the  Christian  Church ;  for  this 


would  be  to  declare  that  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  Jesus  ChrLst,  for  example,  is  an  in- 
signifícant  matter.  In  other  words,  the  Ra- 
tionalists  say  :  "  Accept  our  opinions,  and  we 
will  live  together  in  peace."  This  is  strangely 
inconsiderate,  or  it  is  a  mere  mockery. 

RELIGIOUS   SOCIETIKS. 

I  have  before  me  several  reports  of  societies 
whose  aim  is  to  propagate  in  our  country  the 
knowledge  of  the  Qospel,  to  establish  charit- 
able  institutions  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
for  orphans,  etc,  in  a  word,  to  accompUsh 
works  of  piety,  love,  and  devotion. 

It  is  a  refreshing  exercise  for  hearts  sad- 
dened  by  the  spectacle  of  our  divisions,  to 
contemplate  these  excellent  institutions.  Here 
indeed  is  the  spirit  of  Evangelical  faith — ^no 
more  controversies  or  contests,  no  feeling  of 
hatred  or  of  pain,  but  the  joy  of  seeing  that 
the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  are  always  dis- 
posed  to  do  good  to  the  poor,  the  imfortunatey 
and  even  to  their  adversaries. 

Your  readers  already  know  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum  for  boys  at  Saverdun,  and  those  at 
OrUaníy  Montauhanj  and  Crtst  for  orphan 
girls,  besides  other  establÍBhments  of  the  same 
description.  Thcse  pursue  their  career  with 
untiring  zeal,  and  are  maintained  by  volun- 
tary  subscriptions,  which  never  faiL 

The  Evangelical  Society  of  Francey  of  which 
the  committee  is  at  Paris,  continues  also  its 
work  without  relaxation  or  discouragement  So 
also  does  the  Ctntral  Society  of  Evangelisation. 
They  have  both  opened  several  new  places 
of  worship,  and  been  instrumental  in  the  con- 
version  of  a  great  number  of  souls  ;  but  their 
resources  are  not  sufficient  for  their  wanta, 
and  we  hope  that  Christians  of  all  countries, 
and  of  England  in  particular,  will  come  to 
their  assistance.  X.  X.  X. 


PREVAILING  SCEPTICISM  AND  CHRISTLAJT  EFFORT. 


[From  our  own  Coirespondent.] 

ParÍB,  February  16,  1867. 

Ftiee  and  liberty  I    Peace  and  saf ety !    And 

if^^lthily  the  enemy  oomes  in  like  a  flood,  ever 

P*iift  rinng,  entermg  in  at  every  chink,  taint- 

j^weair  we  breathe,  the  words  we  hear,  the 

^b  we  read ;  hauntiug  us  in  the  street,  the 

^^  the  fireaide !    Sc^pticism — flimay,  shal- 

"*>  oold'hearted,  mocking  oor  yeaming  for  the 

^andtlMgoodandthebeautíful  in  spiritual 

^ÍBgi— pointa  its  lifiht-winged  arrows,  and  we 

^'evoimded  in  head,  heart,  and  understandinff 

•trerwe  are  aware.     The  gradual  upwara 

^oyoneiit  of  acepticism,   now   unfolding  into 

jJI'ticliríitíaDÍty  after  the  reactionary  interval 

V  Jeniitíam  on    the    one    hand    and    active 

Wk  for  Christ  on  the  other,    is  wonderfully 

^■fteapQnuieoiui  with    the   maturiug   of    the 

£*pdeoiiic  idea  of  democratic  power    vested 

A  M  in  eadi  nation,    and  those  units  form- 

ingAgda^  anmsd  a  still hi^r  one^  partly  ex* 


pressed  and  partly  implied  in  the  opening  of 
Napoleon's  speech  on  the  16th  —  France  un- 
moved,  needmg  no  chanffe,  but  every  other 
large  nation  in  Europe,  after  due  modifícation, 
enUring  into  the  Csesaro-democratic  confedera- 
tion  of  States.  Voltaire  and  Napoleon  are 
arising  again  to  energiso  France  and  Europe, 
Uke  tne  two  contra-distinct  forces  in  nature, 
repellent  and  attractive,  helpim?  each  other  to 
keep  the  world  true  to  its  worldiiness.  It  is  no 
trimng  step  onwiurd  that  a  national  subscription 
to  erect  an  image  of  Voltaire  in  one  of  the  most 
public  spots  in  Paris  should  have  been  pro- 
posed  and  enthusiastically  seconded  by  the 
Liberal  press  throughout  Prance,  and  in  no 
wise  hindered  by  the  Govemment.  It  is  not 
the  time  for  the  Christian  to  cry  peaee  and 
eafety,  but  the  time  to  call  upon  the  Strong 
One  f or  strength,  and  sound  the  Gospel  trumpet 
far  and  wide. 
Thifl  year  the  representativea  of  the  wholo 
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world  wiU  be  gathered  in  París,  and  according 
M  the  opportunity  (uniqne  perhaps  in  history) 
is  improved,  so  will  the  olessing  be.  Ineide  the 
gatcs  of  the  Exhibition  the  Lorcl  has  placed  his 
witnesaes.  On  tlie  left  of  the  Park,  in  enter- 
ing,  stands  forth  the  lofty  iron  lighthouse, 
sheddiiig  its  material  radiance,  and  at  its  foot, 
on  the  mar^in  of  the  lake,  stands  the  mediíeval 
church,  with  its  materisdistic  omamcnts,  the 
Komish  ecclesiastical  authorities  declining  to 
allow  mass  there.  **  It  would  be  a  profanation," 
was  the  reason  given.  Around  it  aro  gathered 
photography  and  photosculptnre,  workmen's 
aouses,  caféa  chanianis,  and  theatricals.  This 
Í8  in  the  Frcnch  portion  of  the  Park.  On  the 
right,  in  front  of  the  Intemational  Club,  and 
■nrrounded  by  the  products  of  Great  Britain, 
America,  China,  Brazil,  and  North  Airica, 
ttand  the  modest  ediíices  in  which  spiritual  food 
and  shclter  will  be  fonnd,  and  whence  spiritnal 
li^htwill  be  shed,  andradiate,we  tmst,  totneends 
ofthe  earth.  The  grcat  societies  are  represented 
in  the  centro  by  the  Mission  HaU  and  Mnseum, 
flanked  ríght  and  left  by  the  Sunday-school 
XJnion  and  the  Tract  Societies,'  aU  under  one 
roof;  the  Conference  HaU,  in  wbich  we  tmst 
daily  praver  will  be  made,  and  on  many 
days,  and  especiaUy  on  the  Lord's-day,  the 
"masses"  wiU  be  attracted  hy  a  bold,  loving, 
ontspokon  Gospel ;  the  Brítish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Sodety ;  to^ther  with  the  Hebrew  an- 
tiquitiea  representins  the  "Society  for  Seek- 
ing  the  Welfare  of  Iirael."  Then  on  the  ez- 
treme  points  of  the  triangular  space  thus 
occupiea  stand  two  kiosks  representing  prívate 
effort ;  one,  the  **  Bible-stand,"  whence  wiU 
iasue  neatly-printed  Gospels  in  many  langnages  ; 
and  the  other,  Publications  for  the  People,  all 
giving  the  full,  free  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
to  períshing  sinners.  Here,  as  weU  as  elsewhcre, 
we  long  for  Chrístians  to  act  with  vigour  and 
fidelity.  0  that  the  influx  of  English  ones, 
among  othcrs,  may  raise  the  tone  of  our  piety, 
and  show  to  París  tradesmen  and  aU  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  that  religion  is  a  reality, 
and  that  thcy  cannot  see  a  perishing  brother 
without  stretohing  out  a  lovmg  hand  to  save 
kim  fmm  surc  destraction ! 

A  short.  time  ago,  in  ono  of  the  large  pro- 
Tincial  cities,  the  Protestant  bookseUer  was  sur- 

Í»ríscd  to  receive  repeated  visits  of  strange- 
ookin^  purchasers  for  his  smidl  coloured  tracts 
for  children.  The  pecuUarity  of  their  garb  at 
length  indnced  him  to  inquire  who  they  were. 
They  informed  him  that  they  were  jngglers  who 
travelled  over  the  country,  and  that  they  had 
found  it  a  no  smaU  sonrce  of  gain  to  distribute 
the  attractive  Httlo  books    among  tho    crowd 


when  they  bad  performed  their  feati,  and  tlM^^ 
pass  the  box  for  money,  the  people  wiUiiigl^- 
giving    their    sons    to    the    nnusuaUy    libera.X 
wonder-workers.      Surely  the  chUdren  o£  thi^ 
generation  are  often  wiser  than  [the  chUdren  o/ 
light,  and  more  danntless  too  ! 

The  summer  wiU  be  propitions  for  tbe  meet. 
ing  of  Chrístians.  A  Sunday-school  conferenoe 
is  spoken  of,  and  a  conference  of  the  Yonng 
Men  s  Christian  Associations,  which  in  France 
arc  sixty  in  number  (yonr  prínter  shnmk  them 
up  to  êix  in  my  last  letter).  Foreicn  ChrÍBtían 
misBÍonaries,  oratom,  and  evangelista  are  ei- 
pected.  The  Hev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  who  onlv 
passed  f our  days  in  París  on  his  way  to  Scotlano, 
will  rctum,  we  hope,  dnríng  the  Bnmmer,  to  Bpesk 
further  to  our  schools  and  chUdren.  He  intendt 
visiting  on  the  Continent  aU  tiboee  Snnday- 
schools  estabUshed  or  enconraged  by  Mr.  Wood- 
mff  some  years  ago. 

An  interesting  gathering  took  place  laat  monih 
at  LevaUois,  a  small  town  at  the  gatea  of  Parii, 
for  the  opening  of  a  Methodist  place  of  wonhipi 
Visits  and  the  opening  of  girls*  and  boys*  achoois 
ten  months  ago  commenced  the  work,  and  meet- 
ings  in  Frencn  and  in  Gennan  had  been  held  in 
one  of  the  Bchoolroomi.  Other  meetingi  had 
been  previonsly  opened  by  an  Arab  for  Chmtíans 
of  varíouB  Churches  to  preaide,  and  they  had 
passed  under  the  manacement  of  the  WesleyMi 
pastors.  A  modest  edifice  is  now  bniH^  iii 
which  Bchoolrooms  and  apartmenta  for  the 
evangeUst  and  the  schoolmaaterfare  attaolied  to 
the  chapeL  The  annnal  missionary  ■ervioiB 
durín^  the  same  week  were  alao  pecnliarly  in- 
terestmg. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  reach  the  workifig 
claases  in  París  through  evening  achools  and 
lecturcs.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  aa 
EvangeHcal  chapel,  large  schoolrooms,  a  Hbrarf, 
and  reading-room  have  been  placed  at  the  du- 
X>osaI  of  the  popnlation,  and  devoted  men  tnd 
womcn  teach.  The  aame  plan  is  acted  npon  in 
othcr  quarters. 

A  uew  house  for  Protestant  convaleiccnft 
women  who  are  homeless  on  leavine  the  hot- 
pitals  in  París  has  been  opened  by  &e  care  o£ 
the  ladies  who  visit  the  sick,  the  ezodlent 
establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Paasy  being 
inadequate  to  the  number  of  admiasions  asked 
for.  The  new  one  wiU  be  open  to  those  whom 
the  Lord  Jcsus  pecuUarly  come  to  ecek  and  to 
save.  The  splendid  Imperial  As^Inm  of  Vesinet,' 
open  to  all  who  leave  the  hospitals,  ia  nnsnited 
to  those  whom  we  would  sháter  from  evil,  by 
the  necessary  contact^ith  others  worae  thm 
themselves,  of  whom  there  are  alwaya  many 
there. 


SWITZERLAND. 

PERSECUTION    OF   EVANGELICAL   CHRISTIANS    IN   THE   CANTON    OP 

FRIBURG. 


[From  our  own  Corrcspondent.] 

Lausanne,  February  6,  1867. 
It  is  not  only  in  Italy  and  iu  Spain,  so  long 
notorious  for  their  hatred  to  the  Evangelical 
faith,  and  their  cruelty  towards  those  who 
profess  it,  that  acts  of  intolerance  are  com- 
mitted.  Eyen  at  the  preient  time,  in  Switzer- 


Innd,  Ihe  enmity  of  Rome  egianst  the  Qospêl 
is  con.stant1y  betrayed.  But  amongst  Ú» 
numerous  facts  whichy  at  Geneva,  in  the 
YalaiSy  and  at  Fríbuig,  afflict  the  ChiÍBtian 
heart  whicb  BynipathiseB  with  the  BOtTowa  oí 
bretliren  who  Bu£fer  for  the  profeBsion  of  the 
truthy  tbere  i«  a  circumstance  to  wHidi  I 
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^TB  great  pleaBore  in  diiecting  the  attentioii 
jimi  leaden,  becanBe  it  does  honour  to  the 
iptrtiality  oí  the  judgea. 
When,  as  the  result  of  the  Revolation  of 
i48y  liberty  of  wonhip,  alike  for  Protestants, 
tholics,  and  Jewa,  had  been  proclaimed  and 
ogniaed  by  the  Federal  Constitation,  the 
■Dgelical  Ghurches  took  advantage  of  this 
i  to  aeek  otit  their  co-religionists  dÍBpersed 
oughoot  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  to  pro- 
e  for  them  the  means  of  edification.  Then^ 
ongst  othera,  new  places  of  worship  were 
mod  at  Lnceme,  at  Fribnrg,  and  at  Bnlle, 
«ra  íbnneTly  Jesuitíffln  flouríshed,  and  tole- 
■d  no  xÍTaL  In  thÍB  last  citj  (the  principal 
M  in   the   country  which  producet  the 
iiyëre    cheese)   a   pastor    remarkable   for 
Btj  and  xeal  woa  settled.     He  immediately 
ftied   bimself     to     seek    out    Protestant 
aálifla.    The   latter,   alas !    were,   for  tbe 
KMt  pait,  intimidated  as  the  result  of  long 
[Hiriiiun,  and  fearful  in  regard  to  all  acts  of 
iligíoiu  piofession,  which  might  compromise 
im  in  the   estimation  of    the   Catholics. 
imithelefli^  enoouraged  and  fortified  by  the 
^  aewa   of   Christ'B  meesage,   they  con- 
a  little  flock  which  regularly  met  for 
But  the  pastor  having  leamed  that 
Mikkignea  distance  (eighteen  miles)  towards 
itaina,  in  a  yeiy  wild  and  secluded 
V  tiisra  weie  a  doien  Protestant  families 
had  foond  xefuge  on  the  frontien  of  the 
of  Betney  he  went  to  xedaim  them. 
poor  people,  all  flhepherds  or  wood- 
were  Tery  happy  to  eee  lome  one 
•ho  WM  intereeted  in  them.  In  íact,  a  friend 
HN^gfcl»  far  35/L,  a  house,  or  ehákt,  with  two 
ef  kttdy  and  there  eetablished  a  school- 
V  who  waa  to  preach  on  Sundays.     But 
was  soon  aroused  amongst    the 
Gblholics  in  the  vicinity.     To  do 
Hof  to  these  fismiliefl,   they  invented  a 
Wiiid  devices.     So  long  aa  the  latter  had 
>ik  edabnted  public  worship,  they  had  been 
hbía peace,  exoept  an  oocasional  act  of  pro- 
■ijrtían  amongst  them ;   but  now  that  the 
^Wttfantfl,  both  adults  and  children,  meet 
A^^tiier  to  hear  the  Woid  of  Qod,  every- 
tking  must  be  done  that  can  embarrass  or 
SBooy  them.     And  this  scheme  wos  devised. 
TW  houffe  of  one  of  them  was  attacked  with 
during  the   night,  and   the  Cátholic 
were  bribed  so  that  it  should  appear 
li  be  the  resolt  of  sorcery,  or  of  the  devil 
^nniiig  the  master  of  the  house  and  his 
AHÍly.    80  hmg  aa  no  aerioufl  damage  was 
the  polioe  would  not  interfere,  but  a  cow 
n  kiUedy  the  magistrate  impiisoned 
ftiHmDtai  iBd  eommenced  proceedingfl»  the 


result  of  which  was  to  the  shame  of  the 
dergy,  who  had  been  the  instigaton  of  this 
act  of  violence. 

But  a  fact  still  more  interesting  occurred 
in  another  place.     A  Bible  colporteur  gave 
or  Bold  a   New  Testament  to  a  woman  of 
another  village.    She  read  it  with  her  íamily, 
and  both  herself  and  husband  were  greatly 
interested  in  its  contents.     Hence  arose   a 
desire  for   their  explanation    upon   several 
points,  and  for  their  more  thorough  study . 
But  how  should  they  obtain  such  explana- 
tion  ?    After  many  inquiries,  they  discovered 
that  the  physician  of  the  place  was  a  Pro- 
tefltant    Not  being  able  to  see  him,  they 
had  an  interview  with  his  wife,  who,  after 
having  answered  their  quesdons  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  eent  this  interesting  family  to 
the  pastor,  M.  Kleinhaua.    The  latter  eagerly 
instructed  these  people  in  the  way  of  truth 
and  salvation.     His  instructions  were  ble-'fled 
to  that  extent  that  they  have  since  been  re- 
ceived  as  memben  into  the  Protestant  Church. 
But  persecution  was  let  loose  against  these 
humble  peasants  in  the  most  painful  manner, 
80  that  they  no  longer  found  any  means  of 
subsÍBtence  in  their  own  village,  and  were 
compelled   to   leave  their    home   to  reside 
at   Bulle.      Their    reflources    having    been 
greatly  reduced,  and  their  expenses  increaaed, 
they  found  themselvefl  in  actual  want,  and 
were  cordpelled  to  borrow  money.     As  thoy 
poflttesfled  a  flmall  property,  the  pa^r  advanced 
them  about  62.     The  matter  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  prefect,  he  immediately 
infltitated  an  inquiry  and  proceedingfl  under 
a  law  which  forbids  proflelytism.    Uneasy  aa 
to  the  iflflue  of  thÍB  affair,  the  Chrifltian  fiienda 
of  Lauaanne  eent  down  an  advocate  to  aflsist 
M.Kleinhaua;  but  the  latter,  whilst  profitÍLg 
by  the  good  adTÍoe  of  the  man  of  law,  resolved 
to  plead  hifl  own  causey  becaufle  it  waa  in  hia 
heait,  aa  in  that  of  Paul,  to  bear  witneaa  to 
the  Qoapel  whilst  defending  himself ;  which, 
Qod  helping  him,  he  Mtually  did  with  auo- 
ceas,  and  an  abundant  blessing.     He,  more- 
over,  demonstrated  that  the  prefect,  instigated 
by   the  clergy,  had  two  weights  and  two 
measures  in  religious  matten;  that  he  shut 
his  eyes  when  seríous  wrongs  were  committed 
against  the  Protestants,  and  sought  to  find 
grounds  of  accusation  against  them,  when  in 
reality   none   existed.      He  reminded  those 
who  heard  him  of  the  iact  that,  having  him- 
self    been    insulted    and    tbreatened  by  a 
Catholic  husband  and  wife,  because  he  had 
called  at  their  house  to  see  a  young  Pro- 
testant  girl  whom  the  prieata  had  aucceeded 
in  aepantíng  frooa  her  lebliona,  thia  i^m£m.^ 
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had  not  been  moved  to  action  in  the  matter, 
or  interfeTjed  for  his  protection.  TheBe  plead* 
ings  produced  such  an  effect  npon  the  court, 
which  was  composed  entirely  of  Catholic 
judges,  that  they  aoquitted  M.  Kleinhaus, 
and  ordered  his  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 
In  the  same  town  a  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  has  greatly  excited  the  inhabi- 
tants.  About  three  months  since  there  died 
at  Bulle  the  wife  of  an  EngUfih  engineer, 
who  had  settled  there  to  auperintend  the  con- 
struction  of  a  railwaj.  A  few  days  before 
her  end,  the  invalid,  realising  the  approach 
of  death,  foretold  that  her  husband  would 
not  Burvive  her,  and  that  she  would  be  re« 
tinited  to  him  in  the  tomb.  In  fact,  the 
husband  died  two  days  after  the  decease  of 
his  wife ;  but  the  latter  was  a  Catholic,  and 
he  was  a  Protestant.  Application  was  then 
made  to  the  civil  authoiities  and  to  the  curêy 
that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  wife  and  hus- 
band  might  be  reunited,  either  in  the  Catholic 
or  the  Protestant  cemetery.  Yain  was  the 
request.  The  prefect  and  the  curê  were  in- 
flexible,  and  at  the  present  time  the  two 
coffins,  which  ought  to  be  together,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  dying  couple,  are  separated 
íor  ever.  When  wiU  the  end  be  of  such 
medisQval  prejudices  amongst  these  self-styled 
men  of  God  ? 


[From  oor  own  Correspondent] 
Schiers,  Giisons,  February,  1867. 

THE  WEBE  OF  PRATER. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  forward  you 
Bome  particulars  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  from 
German  Switzerland ;  but  it  seems  that  very 
little  ÍB  to  be  said,  as  our  religious  press 
observes  a  strict  silence  on  this  subject  There 
are,  however,  some  places  where  meetings  have 
been  held.  At  Basle  the  faithful  assembled 
in  two  different  localities — in  the  Mission- 
house  and  in  the  Union  Hall  (Vereinshaus). 
The  attendance  is  said  to  have  been  very 
good.  Schiers,  though  but  a  village,  is  one 
of  the  very  few  places  where  the  programme 
for  the  Week  of  Prayer  has  been  followed  out. 
We  began,  four  years  ago,  with  a  small  circle 
of  people,  personally  invited,  in  a  private 
room.  But  already  the  year  following  the 
mectings  were  publicly  announced,  and  ever 
since  attended  by  a  lai^e  concourse  of  persons. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  great  benefit  to  our 
people  if  such  meetings  were  convened  in 
every  parish.  Sectaríanism  and  local  exclu- 
siveness  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  aentiment  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
developed.  Matters  of  general  interest,  not 
only  for  ihe  Chuichi  but  íor  mankind  in 


general,  would  be  put  before  the  people,  a 
treated  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  Th 
mental  vision  would  be  extended,  and  t| 
minds  enlarged.  Brotherly  feelings  wq 
more  and  more  pervade  them,and  the  influ^ 
of  the  first  week  of  the  year  thus  passe^ 
common  prayer  and  meditation  would  loi 
itself  felt  in  the  course  of  the  year.  la  t 
churches  in  particular,  where  it  is  the  cusb 
that  the  sermons  should  be  limited  to  subje 
strictly  devotional,  I  consider  the  addm 
of  the  Week  of  PÍrayer  to  be  decidedly  c 
sirable  and  beneficiaL  Why,  then,  do  o 
brethren  in  German  Switzerland  neglect  sn 
an  opportunity  to  benefit  their  paríake 
There  are,  I  know,  some  paríshes  in  Swits^ 
land — I  hope  not  a  great  many — where  t 
minister,  if  he  should  wish  to  convene  sn 
meetings,  would  receive  an  injunction  fic 
the  elders  of  the  church  to  desist  from  ni 
an  undertaking.  I  know  parishes,  espedaj 
in  the  canton  of  Glaris,  where  the  minisl 
is  not  at  liberty  to  hold  missionary  meetíx 
— Buch  is  the  dread  of  all  non-official  de^ 
tion.  People  are  allowed  to  pray  in  comm 
only  in  the  fixed  hours  on  Sundays,  wh 
the  minister  is  in  the  pulpit  This  i» 
specimen  of  our  boasted  Hberty  in  Swits 
land.  But  I  must  tum  to  another  reM 
which  I  regret  to  say  is  rather  wide-spic 
among  us.  It  is  a  saying  among  many,  Ú 
the  meetings  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  aie  i 
a  natural  growth  of  the  Church — are  li 
forcing  firuits  in  hot-houses,  an  attempt 
stimulate  Christian  life  by  artifidal  mea 
Then  it  is  asserted  that  these  meetings  i 
a  foreign  importation,  and  not  demanded 
the  wants  of  our  paríshes.  I  am  afiaid  t 
sad  reasoning  is  but  too  common,  espedi 
among  former  disciples  of  Professor  Bedc, 
Tubingen,  who,  by-the-bye,  ezcellent  di 
tian  as  he  is,  and  highly  blessed  in 
academical  labours,  looks  with  marked  i 
picion  on  everything  coming  from  Englan^ 
I  hope  those  brethren  will  again  exain 
their  position  and  duty,  and  that  before  l^ 
the  Week  of  Prayer  will  be  observed  íï 
great  inany  paríshes,  and  serve  to  link  toget 
the  Churches  of  Christ. 

THE   JBSUITB. 

The  Jesuits  have  anew  drawn  public  at* 
tion  upon  themselves.  You  know  thai 
an  article  of  the  SwÍRs  Constitution  the  Je^ 
are  denied  the  comnion  ríght  of  settleno^ 
Now  the  Govemment  of  Valais  thouj^* 
was  quite  consistent  with  this  article  tú  ' 
point  single  Jesuits  as  masters  in  edaeatiflii 
establishments,  provided  they  do  not  setil*) 
a  religiouB  oider.    In  this  way  they  ta^ 
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S^P^oalIy  have  delivered  all  superior  echoola 

tbe  Jesaits.     it  was  an  evident  tríck  to 

played  on  the  Constitution.     But  pul'Iio 

>iijiiiii,  viewinf^  it  in  a  diíferent  li^Iit,  ruused 

e  Federal  Oouncil   froni  it^*   eomplucency, 

bVid  obli^ed  it  to  in8Íst  upon  the  di>iiiissul  ot' 

l€  Je<uitïs     The  Vali-iuii  G<»vtMiinHMit   pro- 

"U-iised  to   coniply  witli   llii''    iiijuh' liuu,   nct, 

bowfVer,  withnut  pi't)ti'ï*tiii;:  a.;uiiist   \vi:aL   it 

"pretend^  to  be  an  arbitrary  interpretutiuu  ol' 

tlie  letter  of  the  Constitution.     Witliout  the 

^^gilance  of  the  public  press  we  niight  boou 

luive  had  a  host  of  Je»uita  in  the   Koiuan 

Calholic  superíor  schools. 

EDCCATION   AXD    INFIDELITY. 

The  leligiouR  public  of  the  (jSeruiun  cantons 
«re  aow  b^uuing  to  awake  to  the  íact  tliat 
the  rdigious  iustruction  in  modt  of  our  colleges 
■nd  tnÍQÍng-schools  for  schoolmasters  is  in 
the  banda  of  clergymen  professiug  modern 
Ititiiioalijiii.  Professing  Chrístiaus  have  slept 
vhile  Satan  was  sowing  tares.  Incalculable 
km  baa  already  beeu  done.  The  genera- 
tioa  now  growing  up  is  almost  wholly  e<lu- 
oled  hy  men  without  faith  in  Jesus,  the 
hiof  Qod,  according  to  the  Oospels.  Our 
Gemiuent  have  set  their  minds  upon 
fbái;  the  Swiss  people  foremost  in  the 
aikof  infídel  nations.  In  vain  the  right 
i'pitents  has  been  pleaded  to  have  a  truly 
liágelical  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
«kooh,  8Ustain<MÍ  by  the  money  of  taxpayers. 
Íininthe  Govemment  of  Zurích  was  peti- 
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tioued  to  dispen^e,  in  the  caee  of  the  children 

j  of  such  parei.tá  .i^  dc«ired  it,  with  religious 

,  iustiuctioii   by  lutidttl   pei-ï^uus.      In  vaiii  the 

j  S\nud   of    B«  riic   de>iied   tliat   tlie    religiuus 

iustructiuii    ut    tlie    caiitoual    trainiuff-Bchool 

should  Ihí  iu  cuuturuiity  wirh  the  liuly  Sciip- 

tiMH.      A'il  thi^  w.is  'u  iio  ]»u']»  íe.     Tl'.e  con- 

■tiitt    ;;ii.\\vr    v...- :    *•  Yí-u    <!■.::'•    V:.-,w    Wh.it 

\<»u  ii-k    ':i)V.     'I  !.v  ;jut   <  i.ii-i:;,;j  ji'.ijjii.ji   is 

j»ivcisely     that     whith     is     tau;.ht     by     our 

íuvuurites."     Yuu  see  we  liuve  hu»  h  patemul 

Govemuients  that  they  proviije  ihe  true  reli- 

gioii  for  UH,  though  we  wun't  have  it.     And 

yet,  in  preM-nce  oí  Kuch  strikiug  fai'ts,  Swiss 

Chriálians  were  so  iiidilfereiit  iu  this  resjKict, 

thut  the  itK'a  of  estahli.shiu^  a  juivute  clas- 

sicul  colk';4e  on  Chiistiuu  priuciples  could  not 

be  reulised,  and  tliat  they  have  even  alluwed 

the  cla^sical  brauch  of  our  esUiblishment  at 

Schiei-3   to   be   so    reduced   thut  it  must  be 

abandoned  for  want  of  funds  if  some  hearta 

are  not  aroused  to  help  us ;  and  for  the  same 

reason  our  training  -  school    cannot    supply 

the  wants  of  the  Church.     The  brethren  at 

Beme  have  now  begun  a  similar  work,  and 

established  a  private  training-school  and  claa- 

yical    college.       May    our    brethren    in   the 

eastern    cantons    no    longer    be    idle,    but 

strengthen  our  hands  by  their  brotherly  help! 

It  is  yet  day-time  when  we  can  work,  but 

who  knows  how  soon  the  night  will  come, 

when  we  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  do 

this  work  for  the  Lord  ? 
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[From  onr  own  Correspondent.] 

Venice,  Februury  13,  1867. 

m  CmZENS  OF  VfiNICE  UNOEB   PB0T£6TANT 
PREACHINO. 

Hte  small  Evangeiical  gatheríng  here  of 

tio  montha  ago  has  npw  grown,  by  OoíI's 

^í^,  into  a  great  public  movement,  aud  is 

ki  becoming  a  popular  one.     For  the  la^t 

^o&th  Measrs.  Turin  and  Ouvazzi  have  been 

^otÍQg  themaelves  with   rore   ability  and 

QtiiQrdiiiary  succesa  to  the  preaching  of  the 

^)eL    The  ferveut  piety  and  rích  pastoral 

^xpóience  of  the  one,   and  the  bewitching 

^aence  and  manly  sincerity  of  the  other, 

^  told  with  happy  eífect  on  the  Venetian 

Píople.      The    two    halls    in    which    they 

iiiúster  on  altemate  nights  are  crowded  to 

*iBtt9  long  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  and 

*  iBaas  of  people  have  to  leave,  unable  to 

*liUin  admiiBaion.     Each  carríes  on  his  own 

jidependent  aervice,  and  yet  they  co-operate 

'^  pablic  and  in  prívate  in  promoting  the  one 

PHiim,  ot  ettabliahing  a  aolid  and  flourÍBh- 


ing  Evangelical  Church  here.  The  best 
I  evidence  of  progress  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public  mind  and  the  shaking  of  popular 
superstition  is  the  excitement  prevailing  in 
the  hostile  caiup  of  the  clergy.  For  some 
weeks  we  have  been  assured  that  with  the 
first  day  of  Lent  a  series  of  fiery  discoursea 
would  be  inaugurated  in  every  pulpit  in  town 
against  Protestantism.  The  ablest  preachers, 
we  were  told,  had  I)een  sent  for  to  oppose  and 
quench  the  nascent  Evangelical  cause.  Aa 
the  wealth  of  the  Venetian  Churches  enables 
them  to  offer  at  least  a  hundred  zecchins  each, 
or  60/.  sterling,  for  the  forty  days*  course  of 
lectures,  thcre  is  no  doubt  that  the  highest 
talent  will  be  secured  for  the  stirring  occasion. 
This  has  determined  Signor  Oavazzi  not  to 
leave  next  week,  but  to  continue  till  EaBter, 
so  as  to  checkmate  the  policj  of  the  wily 
priests,  by  replying  to  the  varíed  and  violent 
attacks  which  are  sure  to  be  thundered  forth 
when  the  noisy  Carnival  has  closed.  I  am 
alao  glad  to  hear  that  although  Mr.  Turin. 
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mtist  phortly  retnm  to  his  own  important 
sphere  of  labour  in  Milan,  the  Waldensian 
EyangelÍBation  Board  has  decided  to  send  here 
two  of  their  ablest  joung  ministers,  Mr. 
Comba,  of  Brescia,  in  March;  and  Mr. 
Eibetti,  of  Leghom,  in  ApriL  But  the  fame 
of  the  preachers  and  the  sound  of  their 
doctrines  have  already  spread  bo  fast  and  so 
far  that  the  6th  of  March  was  found  to  be 
far  too  remote  a  period  to  which  to  refer  the 
commencement  of  a  yigorous  and  decided  and 
open-handed  hostility.  On  Sunday  last, 
therefore,  bj  common  consent  among  the 
clergy,  the  churches  of  Venice  resounded 
with  threatenings  of  excommunication,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  were  thrown  wide  open  by 
the  priestly  doorkeepers  to  receive  all  and 
flundry  who  in  any  way  participated  in  the 
foul  heresy  of  ProteBtantism. 

The  colporteurs'  stands,  which  used  to  be 
examined  quietly  by  the  by-passers,  are  now 
hailed  with  the  ezclamation,  "  These  aie  the 
Protestant  books  \**  and  on  the  principle  that 
stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  that  everything 
must  be  good  which  is  anathematiied  by  the 
priests,  the  sales  are  considerably  on  the  in- 
crease. 

PRIESTLT   ANATHEMAS. 

A  tiny  weekly,  entitled,  The  Sahbaih^  and 
purporting  to  supply  sound  Christian  read- 
ing  for  that  holy  day,  has  been  started 
and  widely  diffused  in  town,  and  when  exa- 
mined  is  found  to  be  nothing  else  but  an 
ignorant  abuse  of  Evangelical  teaching,  and 
a  special  pleader  for  priests  and  monks  and 
all  the  dogmas  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  Catholic 
Church.  The  chief  priest  of  San  Gervaso, 
the  parish  in  which  the  large  and  beautiful 
hall  of  Signor  Qavazzi  is  situated,  has  like- 
wise  distributed  to  his  beloved  parishioners  a 
most  dolorous  and  venomous  fly-sheet,  ex- 
pressing  the  sorrow  of  his  heart  on  hearing 
that  80  many  of  them  were  frequenting  the 
synagogue  of  the  devil  in  the  Gambara 
Polace,  and  were  applauding  the  preaching  of 
men  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
insulted  the  Bleesed  Virgin,  and  blasphemed 
all  the  Bublime  mysteries  of  the  one  infallible 
Church.  I  wish  your  space  would  contain 
this  precious  docimient  in  erteruo,  which 
pleads  with  its  readers,  under  the  various  de- 
nominations  of  men,  Christians,  Liberals^Yene- 
tians,  and  Italians,  to  abominate  and  exter- 
minate  the  heretics.  This  fly-sheet  haa  pro- 
duced  quite  an  impression  in  society  here, 
the  reverse  of  that,  however,  which  its  reve- 
xend  autiior  imagined.  Not  only  are  many 
orarheaidy  e»  they  leave  the  EvBHgelical 
WÊttíág^ mytn^  ^Onr  tNnroe»  flaji  tiiey  m 


iniidelB  and  devils,  these  pxeachere,  bnt  j 
truth  they  are  better  preachexB  and  moi 
Chnstian  thon  he  Í8 ;"  but  you  must  kno 
that  thÍB  parísh  priest  has  the  reputation  < 
bcing  a  great  Liberal,  and  had  the  Cron  < 
St.  Maurice  and  St  Lazarus  confened  on  hú 
lately  by  King  Yictor  Emmanuel,  ao  that  Ú 
amozed  quidnuncs  of  Venice  are  ejaculatii] 
on  all  hands,  "That's  what  we  get  hm 
Liberal  priests!  What  sort  of  treatmentma 
we  expect  from  tho  bigoted  ones  1  And  yi 
our  Govemment  would  set  these  fellows  ábii 
lutely  free  to  do  as  they  like  in  Italian  socÍA.. 
and  against  human  freedom  and  libertj 
conscience.''  Signor  Gkivam  has  writteiL 
polite  note  to  the  priest,  informing  him  tft 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Evangelical  ámz 
the  divinity  of  Christ  or  any  other  scriptta] 
truth,  and  begging  him  within  eight  daj 
publicly  to  retract  these  chaigea.  Ai  i 
answer  has  yet  been  retumed,  and  ai  íbm 
ÍB  no  likelihood  of  any,  the  occasion  íb  moi 
Buitable,  and  will  be  taken  advantage  of  Ai 
writing  a  short  paper  for  widest  dÍBtribatkl 
here,  explaining  the  real  doctrinea  and  pi^ 
pose  of  the  EvangelicalB,  which  will  donkl' 
less  be  eagerly  read  and  commented  upoo. 

PROTESTAKT   MEETINOS   DISTURBED   BT 
HIRED   AUTFIANS. 

ThÍB  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  limik  ti 
which  the  priestly  party  has  confined  tti 
operations.  Clerical  intolerance  knowi  M 
limit.  Absolute  Bway  for  themselveB,  uA 
absolute  annihilation  for  their  opponentSi  V 
their  notion  of  liberty.  It  is  needleasto 
write  to  you  that  olong  the  whole  line  ^ 
priests'have  refuBed  the  ordinary  certificattf 
to  Evangelicals,  or  even  attendants  on  £v»^ 
gelical  ordinances,  for  entering  the  pofl^ 
house  or  participating  in  the  Royal  on 
municipal  bounty.  This  is  a  matter  oí 
course  throughout  Italy,  although  an  inr 
mcnse  hardship  to  many  worthy  penoBl 
But  individuals  are  hired  to  go  and  distiol 
the  meetings,  so  as  to  have  them  Bhnt  v 
on  the  plea  of  disorder.  Nay,  further;  ÍB 
structionB  are  given  that  at  whatever  coM 
even  that  of  coming  to  blowa  with  ministai 
and  people,  a  disturbance  must  be  createi 
Alas !  that  in  so  many  placea  these  tactica  siu 
ceed.  Magistrates,  either  under  the  din 
influence  of  the  ecdeBÍastics  or  imperfeeti 
acquainted  with  the  constitutional  li^t  i 
meeting  on  the  part  of  peaceable  citiieo 
oftentimee  stop  the  meetinga  on  pretenee  i 
preserving  order,  wheieas  all  the  disoidor  < 
attempt  at  it  oomee  írom  withont,  and  eoal 
eaeily  be  pievented  by  the  pnamot  ct  Ú 
pdiee,  or  Á»  appieheosioa  of  the  intfcigilei 
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of  mischieí    Such  a  case  has  jast  happened  at 

TreTÍso,  some  fiíteen  miles  from  this.     There 

ererj  arrangement  had  been  made  ten  days 

êffifoT  two  lectures  heing  delivered  in  the 

PluJhArmonic  Hall  hy  Signor   Gavazzi,  hut 

the  Prefect,  Sormanni,  had  been  coquetting 

with  the  hishop  of  the  town,  and  ab:íolutely 

prahibited  the  meetinga,  for  fear  of  excitiug  a 

taioolt     No  such  prohibition,  you  observe, 

ii  laid   upon   the   eloquence  of   the  Bishop 

2ÍQelli,  one  of  the  most  retrograde  hirelings  of 

the  Papacy  in  Italy,  although  bis  Chridtmas 

«ddress  to  his  people  was  eo  utterly  distaste- 

fai  to  their  feelings  as  Christians  and  Italians, 

tittt  for  eight  long  hours  his  reverence  was 

Iw^ged  in  the  Cathedral  by  an  angry  and 

exdted  populace,  and  only  relieved  by  the 

ániDg  hattalion  of  soldiery  that  was  hurried 

tothe  spot     Happily,  the  Venetian  autho- 

ntíeibiTe  ahown  themselvea  in  similar  cir- 

cmtMDOU  a  terror  to  evil-doers  and  a  praise 

tonch  as  do  well.     As  in  France  the  spirit 

itill  exiita  which  wrung  the  Gallican  liberties 

ftm  the  Holy  See,  so  here  the  recollections 

cf  leligious  freedom  in  connexion  ^ith  Fra 

holo  Sarpi  and  the  glorious  republic  are  not 

cBÍBei     From  the  police  came  friendly  in- 

teiona  that  violence  and  bloodshed  were 

IMBt,  and  from  the  same  source  came  a  force 

flpible  of  defeating  the  aims  of  the  spiritual 

fBiecator.     It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 

ttfpriest  pkced  arms  in  the  hands  of  an 

Mttia  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  or  killing 

Sgnor  Oavazzi ;  but  if  you   remember  the 

moiber  of    idle   and   lazy   vagabonds   who 

m  maintained  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 

Msons  of   Bomanism,  and  to  whom   tlieir 

<útezice  and   safety  are  as  life  itself,  you 

viU  imderatand  the  seriousness  of  the  charge 

viuch  may  be  brought   against  the  priests 

*I»work  on  the  feelings  of  such  ignorant 

odhratal  men  by  describing  evangelists  as 

^my  their  doctrines  as  hellish,  and  tlieir 

thole  presence  and  working  as  pestiferous, 

ttdholding  it  "  God's  service"  to  rid  creation 

tf  mch  monsters. 

ras  UirDYIKG    SPIRIT    OF    PERBECUTION. 
REACTI02X. 

A  beautiful  story — quite  as  true  as  beauti- 

H  and  which  my  readers  wiU  find  in  the  Ja- 

ïiiaiy  Sunda^  at  Hotíu — of  a  Venetian  í^entlc- 

•«n,  Mentoninif  who  suffered  for  the  faith 

ftiee  centuries  ago  ii^  the  prisons  of  Venice, 

W  jost  being  read  in  the  Italian  translation 

tf  BeSanctis,  when  it  again  and  here  became 

•riduit  that  the  Church  of  Rome  only  wanted 

Jkp  power  ahe  formerly  possessed,  and  was  in 

lo  «ay  lacking  in  the  will  to  shed  innocent 

Ikd.    Bnt  the  meetings  have  not  been  dia- 


turbed,  though  so  crowded ;  and  that,  mar- 
vellous  to  relate,  when  we  are  advancing  to 
the  height  of  the  Carnival  niadness  and  wlien 
diiy  and  night  this  organised  folly,  renewed 
i  after  so  many  years  of  repression,  usurp-í  the 
1  whole  tinie,  money,  and  physical  strength  of 
the  inhabitants.    The  miui.^terá  have  gone  on 
with   their   work   fearlesály,  encoura^^^ed  and 
surrounded   by  friends,  more  than   ever  at- 
tached  to  the  Gospel  by  auch  dastardly  per- 
secution  of  its  adherents.   The  priests,  indeed, 
in  the  blindness  of  their  zeal,  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  arousing  a  sense  of  wrong  done 
at   their   hands    which    will    not   easily  be 
calmed,  and  stirring  a  spirit  of  determined 
opposition  which  they  will  find  it  difficult  to 
lay.     Already  the  general  public  begins  to 
recognise  respectfuUy  the  ChrÍBtian  teachers 
and  their  leading  friends.  All  the  Liberal  presi 
is  on  the  Evangelical  side,  and  has  spoken  out 
heartily  in  syrapathy  with  Prote^tant  preach- 
ing  in  Italian  in  ihe  Germon  Church  in  Venice, 
and  with  the  work   of  the  two  evangclists, 
while  the  Prefect  and  Bishop  of  Trevi^o  have 
been  severely  handled  for  shuttiug  Gavazzi's 
mouth  in  their  town,  and  the  circular  of  the 
Gervaso  parish  priest  and  the  clerical  "  Sab- 
bath"    joumal    have    been    criticised    un- 
sparingly. 

Men  in  authority  here  have  not  been  back- 
ward  in  hailing  the  Evangelical  movement  aa 
most  providential  for  the  salvation  of  their 
country.      Gentlemen  of   ample  means  and 
serious  mind,  who  have  long  been  in  doubt 
on  religious  matters,  have  expressed   them- 
selves  as  decided  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Bible    Christians.      Sturdy   gondoliers    and 
fishermen,  with  so  much  ill-directed  religioua 
sentiment,  artisans  in  the  arsenal,  and  trades- 
men  in  their  shops,  are  discussing  the  diífer- 
ences  between  Eome  and  the  Gospel,  Bible 
in  hand,  and  retailing  the  telling  argumenta 
of  the  Christian  preachers.     The  excitement 
has  even  entered  the  theatre,  where  a  piece, 
which  a  month  ago  was  acted  before  an  in- 
different  public,  was  a  few  nights  ago,  I  am 
assured,  received  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm 
when  any  passage  referred  to  freedom  from 
Rome  or  overthrow  of  clerical  domination. 

TUE    COUNTESS   ZEN   AND    HER    TENANT. 

The  priests  have  numberless  resources  of 
persecution,  liowever,  and  when  they  fail  in 
one  can  fall  back  hopefully  on  another.  They 
have  tried  to  oust  the  Evangelicals  here 
from  house  and  hall ;  and  failed,  I  am  thank- 
ful  to  say,  through  the  prudence  of  friends 
who  have  learued  to  be  beforehand  with  such 
tricksterS)  who  three  years  ago  grinned  with 
a  peealiar  ch^ckle.in  Flonnce  when.they 
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actuallysaeceeded  in  defeatíng  Signor  Qayazzi's 
efforts  to  secnre  a  hall  in  that  town.  The 
proprietor  of  Gambara  Palace  was  nrged  on 
to  cast  forth  the  congregation,  Imt  his  tenant, 
"who  suMet  to  the  Evangelicals,  not  only 
"withstood  the  attempt,  but  has  since  renewed 
the  lease  for  other  six  weeks.  The  firít  phice 
of  meetiog,  however,  where  ihe  infant  ciiuse 
throve  und  prospered,  has  been  lost.  Signor 
Galvuni,  agent  of  the  proprietor,  the  Countees 
Zen,  well  known  for  Austrian  leanings,  wrote 
on  lOth  inat.  to  the  courageous  Chri«*tian 
landlady,  that  if  in  two  days  all  the  Evan- 
gelicab  and  their  meetings  were  not  for  ever 
prohibited,  on  the  third  day  steps  would  be 
taken  to  extrude  her  immediatelv  frora  a 
house  which  she  has  occupied  for  nineteen 
years  !  An  answer  was  returned,  that  on 
March  24  the  lease  of  the  Evanuelicals  ex- 
pired,  and  that  then  they  propo-^ed  renmvinií 
to  another  and  a  much  larger  hall.  Of  this 
no  notice  was  taken,  but  the  excellent  wonian 
had  a  visit  frora  the  lawyer  of  Countess  Zen, 
not  ouly  fomially  repeating  the  written 
threat,  but  coarsely  entering  into  the  domain 
of  theology,  and  a«*Kiring  her  that  ehe  wa-* 
excommunicated,  that  sLe  and  her  family 
were  lost  for  ever,  aud  that  every  one  woiihl 
now  avoid  her,  and  cause  her  to  l(»se  all  her 
worldly  good.»».  In  her  Gipacity  of  hwlies' 
nurse,  she  has  to  go  with  infant^  to  the 
baptisraal  font — as  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  birth  the  ceremony  hus  to  be  performed — 
and  on  two  such  occasions  'ately  the  priests 
have  threatened  to  refuse  to  baptize  any  child 
brought  by  her. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  Evangelical 
lease  had  still  five  weeks  to  run,  and  could 
not  be  annulled,  the  landlady's  lease  was  out, 
and  a  new  one  is  just  being  contracted.  So, 
not  to  injure  her  prospects  in  life,  the  Evan- 
gelicals  have  ceded  their  rights,  and  secured 
auother  larger  place  for  a  year  in  the  same 
parish,  and  nearer  the  clerical  focus  of  St. 
Mark\s,  so  as  to  continue  the  struggle.  Not 
an  hour  was  lost,  not  a  single  meeting  had  to 
be  postponed ;  for  some  casualty  of  this  kind 
waa  anticipated,  and  provision  was  mado  in 
time. 

THRILLING    8IGHT CHARACTERI8TICS   OF 

GAVAZZI'S   PREACHING. 

Now  that  the  two  halls  are  secure,  it  will  be 
neceBsarj  to  circulate  widely,  in  a  short  printed 
Btatement,  the  details  of  ihis  infamous  ejec- 
tíon  at  80  short  a  notice  and  despite  of  a 
legal  lease.  Many  persons  have  expressed 
from  the  commencement  their  belief  that 
toon  foar  placea  of  worship  wonld  be  re- 
qmredy  aad    othen    are    now    nrging    the 


opening  of  a  service  in  eacli  qnarter  of 
town ;  bnt,  alas  !  the  scarcity  of  evangel 
alone  prevents  this  favourable  moment  f  ] 
being  taken  full  advantage  of.     I  am  far  f  i 
thinking  that  all  these  crowds  either  are 
verted  or  will  hereafter  l)ecome  Protestai 
but    even    though    the    rush    and    curio 
should   hist  but  for  a  few  weeks,   T  l>el:3terl 
the  greatest  blessings  would  result  in  the        fu 
future  to  familitíS  and  towns  by  preaching       tfae 
glorious  Gospel  of  peace  to    the   multitv-mdes 
while   yet  they  will   hear,  in  this  age  of       in- 
differentism,  and  especially   in  this  lancX  of 
ungndliness  and  growing  ecepticism.     1 1  :^Ti«t 
that  the  cause  so  cheeringly  begun  here  "^iU 
continue  to  strengthen,  and  form  the  Leal-  ^"7 
and  powerful  m(»ther  of  many  other  caiise-^  ^^ 
the  province?.     Both  Signor  Turin  and  Si^  T^o^f 
Gavazzi    are   going,    whenever   engageui^srnU 
here  will  pemiit,  to  Padun,  Vicenza,  Ver«::^na, 
and  Maritua.  and  we  trust  the  Spirit  of       ^he 
Lord    wiU    accon.pany    their    ministrat:^  om 
there  as  powerfuUy  as  here.     I  have  felt  "»  t  » 
most  thrilling  sight  to  behold   200   or  ^300 
men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  chisse^»-  of 
society  in  thl^  newly-Iiberated  proviuce,     ^wd 
that  during  the  uttractions  of  a  Camival     ««• 
son,  hanging   for  an   hour  on  the  lips  of      the 
preacher,   the    strain    and    refraiu    of   wtoose 
whtde  diacourse  wus  "  Coiue  to  Jesus  !  **  aiïd  to 
see  the  rejoicing  acceptance  of  the  Gospel    on 
the  part  of  so  mauy  from  whom  light  and  tnith 
were  so  long  withheld.     I  should  be  waiitóg 
in  mv  dutv  as  vour  correspondent  did  I     not 
express  my  uní'eigned  pleasure  andsatisfaction 
with    the    Christian    bearing   and   importanfc 
services   of   Signor    GavazzL      His    Sablwitï* 
seroions  are  full  of  Christ  and  Him  cmcifi«^» 
and  nothing  else,  either  personal  or  politi- 
cal ;    while  his   week-day    lecturea    on     í"* 
divinity   of   Christ  and   the    necessity  of  • 
divine  revelation,  and  the  influence  of  Chn»- 
tianity  on  individual  and  national  happinea^ 
excel  anything  I  ever  read  or  listened  to  oí^ 
these  grand  themes  for  originality  and  fre*^" 
ness   of  thought    and   wonderful   power  €P* 
eloquence   in   their    delivery.      I    beg   Íh^ 
prayers   and   help  of  God's  people   for  th^ 
succees  of  the  Gospel  in  Venice. 

ROME      AND     NAPLES — PASSAGLIA'S 
8UBMIS8ION. 

The  afláirs  of  Bome  are  still  matniing 
towards  the  inevitable  crieis.  Nothing  freah 
has  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Papal  arrange* 
ments  with  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  Ame* 
rican  Legation  has  been  suppreaeed  in  Rome, 
owing,  I  nnderstand,  to  the  recent  insult  of* 
fered  to  the  Scotch  and  Amerícan  Chnatíant 
reeident  or  sojouming  for  the  winter  ia  Ú» 
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Itemal  City.  It  Í8  bat  fitting  that  a  so- 
■Iled  infallible  Power  sbould  not  be  treated 
nth  bj  a  great  oation  like  the  Uuited 
»tates  on  terms  of  dignitj  and  distinction, 
rben  it  so  baselv  withhuUls  those  luost  ordi- 

m 

larjr  rigbts  and  privilege.s  which  are  so  freely 
£corde<i  to  itA  spiritual  subject:)  across  thtí 
Ltkntic.  The  Papal  troojis  are  being  in- 
reMed  in  nuniber  by  recruits  from  France 
od  Belgium,  the  Bi^hop  of  Nevers  uuder- 
ikÍDg  to  defray  the  expense  peruianeutly  of 
niK  soldiers  for  the  Pope,  and  many  others 
i  the  French  clergy  aud  nobility  paying  for 
I  liTger  or  smaller  number.  The  Rouiaus 
stiQ  abstain  from  going  to  the  theatre,  which 
3d1t  thoae  whu  have  been  in  Italy  and  knuw 
bow  tbe  details  of  theatrical  life  are  the 
tíumeof  constant  and  earuest  couversation — 
•ftmncb  80  as  political  matters  interest  our 
^plc  at  home — can  properly  e&timate  in  its 
íoU  amoiint  of  self-denial. 

No/ewer  than    300  Liberal   priests  have 

Ixen  nupended  in  Naples,  and  cast  adrift  on 

«  «Id  and  unfeeling  world.     The  form  of 

vtnetation  preseuted  to  them  biudi^  them  to 

tldl  aeknowledgnieut  of  the  inalieuable  right 

ítbtPope  to  the  teiupond  power.   So,  theu, 

*i8ni>  nearer  as  yet  to  cuucesiiona  on  the 

^d  tbe  Vaticau.     These  meu,  whose  case 

■*píliable  one,  for  they  are  disowned  alike 

VifceGovemmentand  the  bishops  reinfrtated 

■tkirdioceses,  have  presented  a  petition  to 

'^rfiament,  through  the  Minister  of  Worship, 

y^  Í8  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  atten- 

^    The  greut  leader  of  their  party,  tuo, 

%ior  Carlo    Passaglia,   who   drew  up  the 

^Jti  Liberal  petition  to  the  Pope,  and  suc- 

^^jfcd  in  getting  10,000   priestly  signatures 

'i^has  also  lately  abjnred  what  amount  of 

'«tialism  he  had  embraced.     He  submitted 

*he  Bisbop  of  Mondovi,  who  telegraphed 

*  fact  to   Rome,  and  thereby  caused  the 

^•test   joy   in    priestly   circles    at    head- 

'*rterg.     Passaglia,  you  remember,  was  the 

*pal  Secretary  in  the  matter  of  formulating 

•^^  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

«i»  icbism  with  Rome  has  all  along  been 

^ded  as  a  very  hollow  one.     Neither  in 

^•riiament,  nor  in  the  professional  chair,  nor 

•  editor  of  the  Jíediatore,  has  he  ever  been 

•We  to  rid  himself  of  the  suspicion  of  being 

*Jeauit  of  the  first  order,  who  was  sent  out 

fc*i  Bome  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 

^Weniinent  in  order  to  betray  it.     With  all 

voppoaition  to  Eome  on  matters  connected 

*Ui  the  tempond  authority,  as  I  have  fre- 

pntlj  explained  in  former  letters,  no  more 

^fká  adherent  of  the  Bpiritnal  power  ever 

kadlcd  a  pen,  and  none  more  leady  to  fasten 


the  cords  of  Papal  despotism  tighter  than  ever 
round  the  clen?y  and  ïaity  of  Italy. 

CHDRCH    AND    STATE. 

The    Ricasoli  Ministry    has   sustained   an 
adverse    vute    in    Parliiuueut    fur    struugely 
prohibiting    the  meetings  which  thruughuut 
Italy,  aud  et»pecially  iu  ih«  Venetian  pruvinces, 
the  peuple  were  prej^aring  against  the  fauious 
bill    fur    guaranteeiiig    the    liberty    of    the 
Church  aiid  securing   the  couver.-«ion  of  tho 
ecclesiastical  proiKjrty    iuto    lunded    wealth. 
The  King  will  nut  accept  their  resignatiun, 
so  that  we  are  to  have  a  uew  House  uf  Cum- 
uions,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  accept  the  bill, 
which  is  to  be  prei-sed  at  all  hazanls  upon  a 
reluctaut  uatiou.     AII  the  uiue  couiuiittees  of 
the  now  dissulved  Chaniber  uf  Deputies,  as 
well  as  the  special  commissiou  api)uiuted  by 
theui,  decided  against  the  bill,  which  there- 
fore  could  not   pussibly   havo   become   law. 
The    bill   itself,    both    iu  its    political    and 
fínancial  a^pects,  has  been   so  bighly  lauded 
by  the  foreign,  and  above  all   the   English 
press,  that  you   wiU  duubtless  be  surprised 
to  fiud  it  utterly  rejected  on  every  ground,  hy 
nien  of  every  class  aud  comlitiou.    Fur  yeai-s 
the  suying  of  Ihe  great  Cavuur  has  been  ac- 
cepted  ou  all  hunds,  that  Ituly  »houId  have  a 
"  free  Church  iu  a  l'ree  SUite."     This  was  by 
everyone    considered  as    the    true  aud  ouly 
solution  of  the  thorny  question,  which  has 
hitherto  so  puzz'ed  the  statesuien  of  the  wurld, 
as  to  the  relalions  of  Church  and  State.   The 
saying    became  au  axiuin,  aud   has  been  in 
everybody's  mouth,  aud  uow  it  appears  that 
nobody  understood  eitber  its  real  meauing  or 
the  true  mode  of  ils  applicatiou.     The  ueces- 
sities  of  the    Italian  Treasury  have   at  last 
brought  the  country  face  to  íace  with  the  pro- 
bleui.     Seven  millious  sterling  of  deíicit  an- 
nually  in  the  budget,  aud  the  inipossibility  of 
raising  more  than  three  millions,  if  even  so 
much,  by  extra  taxation  or  further  reduction 
of  expenditure,  have  pointed  ont  the  present 
as  the  fitting  occasion  for  layiug  an  euibargo 
of  four  millions  eterling  per  annum  for  tha 
next  six  years  on  the  lauds  and  chattels   of 
the   clergy,  converting  the  remainder    into 
bonds  of  the    State,  handing  it  over   abso- 
lutely   to  the   Church,   and   declaring   that 
Church   free    in   the   widest   sense    of   the 
term,  in  regard  to  its   wealth,  its  spiritual 
aduiinistration,  and  all  its  general  and  spe- 
cial   arrangements   of    every  kind   through- 
out  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     The   first  view 
of  this   subject,  both   in   theory   and  prac- 
tice,  intoxicated   the   public    with  joy.      It 
seemed  ae  if  Italy  were    about  safeíy  and 
constittitionallj  to  xid  heifielf  oí   «^  \sra«S^ 
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difficultj,  and  to  Bet  an  example  to  the  wide 
world.  As  a  great  step  in  advance  even  of 
other  natlons  tlie  bill  was  hailed  by  the 
French  and  English  press.  The  name  of 
Bicasoli,  already  so  honoured  in  the  land, 
seemed  about  to  be  encircled  with  a  glorious 
renown  hy  this  crowning  of  the  edifice  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  no  sooner  had 
this  ablest  of  the  many  successors  of  Cavour 
set  to  work  to  reduce  to  practice  the  dictum 
of  the  master  mind,  than  all  the  Libeials 
of  Italy  were  frightened  out  of  their  senses, 
as  you  see  by  the  results.  Keligious  men, 
both  Papal  and  Evangelical,  joined  in  the  hue 
and  cry.  The  common  people  took  up  the 
theme,  and  without  waiting  for  the  decision 
of  the  Committees  of  the  House,  arranged 
ever^rwhere  their  public  meetings  to  protest 
against  a  bill  which,  in  their  view,  was  to 
enslave  and  ruin  the  country.  Clearly  either 
the  bill  is  groBsly  and  hastily,  as  well  as 
universally  misunderstood,  despite  the  im- 
mense  amount  of  official  literature  printed  in 
connezion  with  it ;  or  else  Hicasoli,  whose 
integríty  no  one  questions,  has  not  only 
failed,  as  many  have  done  before  him,  in 
harmonising  the  civil  and  derical  rights  and 
liberties,  but  has  fallen  into  a  priestly  trap, 
laid  for  him  by  unworthy  associates,  under 
the  high-sounding  titles  of  freedom  and 
justice.  Time  alone  will  decide,  for  the 
whole  question  will  be  debated  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  though  the  gravity  of  the  present 
crisis,  as  far  more  serious  than  anything  that 
has  occurred  of  late  years  in  diplomacy  or 
war,  is  underrated  by  none. 

A  long  preamble,  ezplanatory  of  the  princi- 
ple  of  the  biU,  is  followed  by  its  thirty-one 
clauses  and  the  stipulation  for  its  ezecution 
between  the  MinÍBtry  and  a  Belgian  priestly 
banker,  who  has  transacted  similar  operations, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,in  Hungary  and  else- 
where.  In  round  numbers,  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical  possessions,  in  land,  buildings,  mortgages, 
pensions,  and  Qovemment  stock,  amount  to 
eighty  millions  sterling,  Twenty-four  millions 
sterling  of  thb,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  State,  in  half-yearly  payments,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  Belgian  house, 
over  a  period  of  siz  years  ;  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  property,  or  about  fifty-eiz 
millions  sterling,  converted  from  landed  pro- 
perty  into  funded  stock,  and  yielding  above 
two  millions  sterling  per  annum — a  far  larger 
0um  than  both  French  and  English  clergy 
possest — ^is  made  over  without  reserve  and  for 
ever  to  the  Church,  through  her  bishope  ;  and 
therëafter  the  State  íb  to  pay  no  ealaries  to 
priÍB9tB  0?  dignitaiies,  is  to  abetaiii  ítom  all 


interference    in    the    afiáirs,    spiritual 
temporal,  of  tho  Church  ;  while  the  Churci 
to  stand  apart  from  all  political  afifaiis, 
to  lay  claira  to  no  special  privileges,  bul 
enjoy  her  freedom,  with  all  other  communi^ 
in  an  independent  and  free  country.     K 
month,  if  need  be,  I  may  give  you  the  se 
of  the  various  clauses  of  the  biU  in  det 
but  at  present  it  is  more  important  to  occi 
a  little  more  of  your  space  in  noticing  a  : 
of  the   objections    that    are    taken    to 
measure,  and  which  render  it  so  bad  in  pul 
estimation    as    to    be    incapable  of    be 
amended. 

POPULAB  OBJECTIONS   TO   THE    MINISTBBL 

6CHEME. 

It  ÍB  argued  that  Cavour  never  meant 
accord  entire  liberty  to  the  Church,  whilo 
head  as  a  temporal  sovereign  ruled  in  Boi 
the  capital  of  Italy,  and  that  to  do  so  n 
would  be  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Po 
the  most  powerful  weapon  he  could  wiéld- 
and  which  he  would  too  certainly  wield— í 
the  overthrow  of  Italy.  It  may  be  th 
Hicasoli  coimts  on  tho  renunciation  of  tl 
temporal  power  by  the  Pope  when  thii  b 
becomes  law,  and  the  Belgian  banker  dediii 
that  he  has  arranged  with  Home  as  welli 
with  Florence  ;  but  the  priests  and  bidio] 
and  priestly  deputies  are  all  eamest  in  0] 
position,  whether  from  genuine  or  fei^ 
motives  no  one  can  tell.  The  country,  boi 
ever,  has  no  faith  in  the  Pope,  considers  tlu 
he  is  at  war  with  Italy,  and  refuses  to  seeoi 
an  absolute  and  irrevocable  freedom  to  him  i 
do  as  he  likes,  without  let  or  hindrance,  witi 
out  surveiUance  or  interference. 

Again,  all  the  wealth  that  remains  to  tll 
Church  is  to  be  handed  over  tothe  bishopBjWJi 
are  to  be  masters  in  their  respective  dk 
ceses.  It  Í8  argued  that  both  the  lower  deig 
and  the  conmion  people  would  be  hopele«f 
enslaved  thereby  in  the  hands  of  the  loïol 
prelates,  who  are  all  banded  together  undi 
orders  from  Rome.  Not  only  is  it  uxg* 
that  two-thirds  of  the  property  should  n 
seized  by  the  State,  and  that  one-third  i 
more  than  suflicient  f or  the  Church,  but  in  »  fl 
markable  article  in  the  PersevtTanzOy  the  to 
ing  joumal  of  Milan,  it  is  argued,quotingfj<^ 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Acts,  that  it  is  notrigl 
for  "bishops  to  serve  tables,"  and  that  *ve 
honourable  men  should  be  chosen  in  «* 
parish  to  sell  and  administer  these  gow 
Thus  the  election  of  priests'would  be  in  tl 
hands  of  people,  who  would  prefer  to  call  •» 
devoted,  Liberal,  and  gentlemanly  preacbd 
and  \i  ithout  naming  the  woid  "  reformation 
a  great  refórm  would  be  accompliahed.  Tkai 
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ire  fflanj  otber  objectiona,  such  as  that  only 

tk  íreedom  of  the  P^pal  Church,  and  no 

otber,  is  seeured  by  this  bill,  that  the  bill 

secTires  a  standing  for  thc  canon  law  in  civil 

êoáitj  and  before  the  tribunalg ;  but  those  I 

luFe  mentioned  against  the  very  prínciple  of 

at  piesent  according  liberty  to  such  adangerous 

eorporation  as  the  Papacy,  and  against  placing 

■neh  enormous   funds  in  the  power  of  the 

bóthops  of  Buch  a  Church,  are  the  principal, 

maá  are  eure  to  prove  fatal  to  the  bill.      In 

tBL  jears  all  landed  property  of  the  Cburch 

is  to  be  converted  into  Govemment  stock, 

\ni  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  it  is  Italian 

ifeock,    nor    is    there    the    Blightest    belief 

ÚaX  the  biahops  or  their  agents  would  carrj 

oQt  thdr  part  of  the  bargain  in  a  straight- 

fontid   and     honest    manner.      Everyone 

liiMfmM  that,  in  some  waj  or  other,  they 

woiúd  diQfallj  evade  the  law.     Churches, 

md  mouai,    and    glebes,  and    all   articles 

ued  ÍB  the    aervices    of    the    church  are, 

tfeooiM^  to  remain  untouched,  and  the  difife- 

iQi  eonmmnities  are  allowed  to  take  a  fair 

nlution    for    educational    or    other    pur- 

fm  the  monastic  establishments  in  their 

■l^bonrhood.      Purchasers  of  ground   are 

dnid  to    pay  over  a  series  of  years  the 

pkse-money,  and  suitable  guarantces  are 

tokalways  held  by  the  State,  which,  in  the 

Wrt  of  the  bishops  refusing,  would  cnrry 

tê  iti  own  bargain  on  their  behalf  ;   but, 

vith  all  these  and  many  other  minor  aud 

<|aitable  arrangements,  the  nation  is  alarmcd 

it  tbe  conceasions  contained  in  .  the  bill  in 

fcroQT  of  the  Papacy ;   so  that,  instead   of 

Siciioli  being  in  advance  of  his  age,  it  tums 

^thttthe  Italian  people  are  more  advanced 

lAemla  than  he,  aud  more  jealous  of  their 

TO-iron  freedoni.     It  only  remains  now  to 

kt  8cen  how  Baron  Hicasoli,  with  the  new 

Wínct  he  ia  empowered  to  forra,  and  the 

^  Parliament  which  is  summoned  to  nieet 

*  Haich  24,  will  succeed  in  carrying  his 

Ml,  whether  it  will  be  amended  or  not,  and 

*ilh  what  Royal  proclamations  and  Minis- 

*«al  explanations  he  will  be  able  to  satisfy 

^  pablic  and  avoid  deplorable  excesses  of 

*Kitement  at  the  coming  electiona. 

PBDESILT   DESPOTISM   AND   ESPIONAOE 
IK  ROHE. 

i  Chrístían  fríend  in  Rome  has  forwarded 
^  >ie  the  following  intelligence  of  affairs  in 
ftttdty:— 

Ton  have  asked  that  I  shoold  send  you  some 
Mhly  noies  oí  Rome.  The  task  is  a  difficult 
'^,  ÍB  a  eity  where  intelligence  is  syste- 
*%%  mppfessed,  where  information  on 
gSe  autton  ia  «Iways  gathered  at  the  risk  of 
^V^átíao,  aiid  where  yoar  only  reliance   in  i 


sif ting  the  true  from  the  falae  is  your  own  judgv 
ment. 

Rome  since  the  opcninfi^  of  1867  has  been 
sullen  and  moody,  a  reílection  of  her  own  grey, 
dripping  skies  duríng  these  last  months.  The 
tone  and  briUiant  air  of  Italian  life  and  climate 
are  for  the  pruscnt  alike  gooc.  Tho  bUick  is  pre- 
domÍQaat ;  it  mufflostheRoman  earthand  heaven. 
From  whatever  cause,  the  expcctation  was  uni- 
versal  that  1866  could  not  close  without  some 
demonstration  that  would  givo  uttorauce  to 
Rome's  long-suppressed  cry  for  liberty.  The 
European  world  iiad  accrcdited  her  citizens  with 
being  in  the  throes  of  a  crísis,  and  awaited  in 
anxiety  to  hail  the  new  birth  of  freedom  in  the 
Capitol.  Tho  cxpectation  grew  in  inteosity  ai 
the  year  hastened  to  wind  up.  It  culminated  in 
the  event  that  was  to  términate  the  French 
occupation  of  the  Papal  States.  Scarce  a 
journal  in  Great  Britaiu  but  had  hazarded  a 
prophecy  on  the  issue  of  the  departure  of  the 
French  on  the  llth  December.  All  were  on 
tiptoe  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  heaven  and 
earth  that  were  to  emerge  out  of  the  Pope  and 
his  subjects  being  brought  face  to  face  witn  each 
other — the  Pooe  and  his  subjects,  with  no 
French  Imperial  bayonet  between  them.  Even 
our  grave,  deliberative  quarterlies  coming  out  on 
the  eve  of  the  eventful  day  had  forecast  iti 
shadows  and  committed  themsclves  to  revolu- 
tions  yet  to  be  accomplished  **  The  Pope,"  said 
one,  **  will  depart  from  Kome  leaving  benind  him 
in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatioan,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  a  f ormal  protest,  taking  power  to  over- 
turn  at  a  future  day  all  proceedings  of  France  and 
Italy.  He  will,  we  say,  depart,  and  the  question 
ÍH,  Whither  ?  "  With  such  a  unanimous  consent 
of  authorities,  it  is  not  wondcrful  tho  Romans 
believed  that  they  oueht  or  that  they  would,  on 
tho  withdrawal  of  the  French,  start  upon  a 
ncw  era.  The  wish  was  fatber  to  the  thought, 
though  how  or  through  what  agency  tho  ^bange 
was  to  be  brought  about  did  not  appear.  The 
eventful  day  arríved,  and  Rome,  if  fain  to  stríke, 
yet  feared.  The  city  on  that  day  was  a  desert,  itá 
streets  as  plague-strícken.  Here  and  there  some 
hasty  f oot  mo  ved  along  on  the  urgency  of  businesSy 
but  tho  stream  of  population  had  disappeared ; 
its  loungers  or  company  on  parade  had  vanished. 
Its  citizens  were  witbin  doors,  afraid  of  being  oom- 
promised  and  suspected  by  bcing  seen,  or  of  being 
suddenly  provoked  by  the  day  and  opportunity 
to  a  hasty  movement.  The  gloom  that  has 
followed  bas  been  the  resnlt  of  tbe  disappoint- 
mentof  the  universal  feeling  then  entertained,  not 
unmiiigled,  we  should  think,  with  sclf-reproach 
that  an  opportunity  to  stríke  for  freedom  has 
been  suífered'to  pass,  such  as  does  not  repeat 
itself  but  at  long  intervals  in  tho  history  of 
any  ooople.  The  opportunity  lost  by  the  patríots 
has  becn  seized  by  the  príests.  As  none  more 
dreadedf  so  none  more  truly  believcd  in  a  revo- 
lution  than  tho  príestly  party.  Their  conscioos 
descrts  had  forccast  to  themselves  tho  worst. 
Tbe  trembline  Jesuits  had  asked  and  obtained 
on  the  eve  of  tho  departure  of  the  French  a 
special  military  guard  for  the  protection  of 
themsolves  and  their  convent.  They  knew,  when 
the  stonn  came,  where  it  would  first  descend. 
But  dcdivered  from  their  fears,  their  boldneie 
has  become  proportioned  to  their  jprevious  alarm. 
They  had  under-estimated  their  power.  The 
nnexpected  qnietness  at  the  d^arture  of  tlift 
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French  bas  taught  them  it  ^as  greater  than 
they  had  ventured  to  calculate,  and  they  are 
resolved  to  profit  hy  the  instrnction  and  crush 
the  adversary  \^  hich  in  ita  forbearance  or  weak- 
ness  failed  in  tbe  hour  of  oppoi  tunity  to  crufh 
them.  A  reaction  bas  fairiy  set  in  ;  prieptly 
ffoverhment,  freed  from  all  French  moderating 
mflueuce,  Í8  once  more  dominHnt,  with  its  in- 
variable  accompanimeiits  of  eeei  et  arrests,  nnd- 
night  domicilirtry  visita,  and  tlie  espioiiage  th.it 
poisons  socifcty  by  the  infection  of  universal 
suspicion.  No  place  is  safe  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  spy.  His  ear  listens  where  you  least 
dream  of  bein^  overheard.  In  the  cnfé  every 
man  expects  him,  and  is  on  his  guard.  Rut  he 
has  other  resorts.  Walking  the  other  day  with 
a  friend  ou  the  Corso,  wnere  a  knot  of  balf- 
a-dozen  Romans  had  ac  identally  gathered,  my 
attention  was  callcd  to  a  commonplace,  dull 
looking,  shabbily  dressed  fellow  who  was  slowly 
approacbing  the  8))ot.  He  passeil  closely  to  the 
group  with  a  halting  step.  "That  man,"  said 
my  friend,  **is  one  of  the  sbarpears."  He  had 
doubtless,  %n  transUu,  caught  up  the  conver- 
sation,  and,  if  it  had  materials  for  bis  employors, 
booked  it  for  report  From  this  detestable 
system  thc  collegcs  of  Rome  are  not  free.  It 
restrains  the  intercourse  of  students,  and  teaches 
tbem  to  fight  witb  the  poisoned  weapon  with 
which  they  are  assailed.  Tbey  are  forced  to  be 
deceitful  in  selfdefence.  We  were  told  the 
otber  day  by  a  etudent  of  tbe  **Sapienza"  that 
its  spies  bad  been  detected,  and  tbough  tbe 
Btudtnts  dared  not  to  chalienge  the  intruders. 


they  were  now  safe  from  their  sting.  Tl 
will  be  unlike  tbe  youths  of  other  iNnds,  if  t1 
do  not  trighten  them  one  day  at  their  aurici; 
confe88Íons  ! 

No  experience  will  t«ach  Ron:e  tbat  men 
to  be  governed  throuch  the  rt*cognition  of 
mutual    rigbts    and    auMes    of    govemors    i 
governed        <  'ne    jirineiple    rnns    through    I 
ecc  esiastieal  and  civil  lule — fear.     Sbe  wie 
her  pricstly   j)()wer    through    tbe  tormenrs 
purgatory,  her  kiuply  tbrough  tbe  visits  of  1 
geudarmes.     She  aliows  of  no  escape  from  1 
rt'ign  of  terror.     The  I»oasted  keys  ot  her  twof< 
rule  are  tbe  keys  of  purgatory  and  of  prison. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Scottish  Pl 
testant  service,  the  winding  up  of  tbis  draina 
Romish  intolerance  is  a  comic  one.  In  t 
OssencUore  Rí/inano  of  January  29  (a  GoTei 
ment  organ)  there  is  a  concluding  article  on  t 
question,  in  which  not  only  a  merit  is  made  c 
of  the  necessity,  but  a  grace  beyond  tbe  reacik 
ordinary  art.  Tbe  journal  assures  its  readi 
that  tbe  Govemment  froDi  the  beginning  h 
done  nothing  more  tban  **  inmU  tbe  Pnal 
terians  to  go  beyond  tbe  walls."  Tbink  of  1 
Scotch  Presbyterian  minister  htvited  by  ] 
Holiness  to  preach  Protestant  doctrine  anywh^ 
witbin  or  without  the  walls  of  Rome !  T 
invitation  would  have  startled  him  more  tfa 
the  threat  of  tbe  Inquisition  !  Wbether  fzt 
tbis  grace  shown  by  the  **  Holy  Father,* 
from  other  cauRes,  tbe  extramural  hail  oyi 
tlows  on  Sunday  momings. 
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[From  our  own  Corrcspondent.] 

Beriin,  February  16,  1867. 

THE    WEtK    OF    PRAYER. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  again  observed 
last  month,  like  the  preceding  year.  lu  tbis 
cily  the  meetings  were  lield  in  the  hall  ol' 
the  Evangelical  Society  and  in  the  chupel  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren.  They  were  well 
attended,  and  once  visited  by  the  Queen. 
The  only  thing,  however,  I  may  mention  aa 
a  vi»ible  progreí»s  is  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  addressea  and  prayers  were  not  entrusted 
to  clergyraen  only,  but  that  laymen  also  were 
adniitted  to  speak.  Let  iis  bope  that  this 
may  be  a  good  beginning  for  greater  partici- 
pation  of  laymen  in  the  Lord's  work.  We 
also  hear  accounts  of  otber  cities,  where  meet- 
ÍDgs  were  held,  as,  for  instance,  in  Dresden, 
where  there  were  also  English  meetings  under 
the  direction  of  the  English  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright. 

THE   LUTHERANS   IN   HANOVER. 

The  position  of  the  Lntheran  Churches  in 
the  newly-acquired  territories  relatively  to 
our  own  Established  Church  continues  to  be 
the  great  ecclesiastical  question  of  the  day. 
Tracta  wrítten  on  the  subject  and  articles  in 
our  religious  papers  continue  this  controversy 
with   eqoal   eneigy  on  both   sides.    Every 


religious  party  thinks  that  now  the  rig' 
moment  is  come  to  realise  it«»  desires.  Tl 
best  pamphlet  wbich  has  been  written  is  oi 
whose  author  bas  not  given  his  nanie  to  tl 
public.  It  Í8  entitled,  **The  Political  Situ 
tion  and  the  Future  of  the  Proíestant  Cbur 
in  Germany."  The  author  cliiefly  trie» 
sbow  that  the  time  is  now  come  to  re^i 
those  expectations  for  the  Church  which  o 
late  King  Frederick  William  IV.  so  zealoin 
taught  us  to  clieriph.  He  was  well  aWi 
that  the  Clmrch  ought  not  to  be  goveme<í 
a  political  department.  He  strongly  ' 
that,  as  a  monarch,  he  only  held  the  e<y 
siastical  domiuion  iu  his  hands  for  the  t^ 
being,  so  long  as  the  Church  was  not  e^' 
cieutly  organised  to  manage  her  own  aff' 
He  therefore  created  the  Supreme  Consi»^ 
as  an  independent  council,  to  be  a  gr^^ 
step  towards  the  freedom  of  the  Churcb. 
the  author  of  this  book  is  as  well  awa^ 
one  thing  as  was  the  late  King — that  a  boA 
men  elected  from  the  present  congregatï 
by  a  majority  would  never  be  a  real  r^l 
sentation  of  the  living  Church.  We  * 
miss  those  '^smaU  apostolic  congregatio' 
into  whose  hands  the  late  King  wiahe^ 
entrust  the  Church  govemment  We  J"* 
believe  that  the  present  moment  is  the  ríg 
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one  for  the  realisation  of  old  hopes,  and  it  is 

certam  that   these  principles   ought   to   be 

loodly  proclaimed   in  &uch   times   of  graat 

chaoges.    But  it  appears  just  as  certain  that 

oar  Go7emment  doea  not  wish  at  present  to 

excíte  the  multitude  by  new  arrangements. 

It  seems  more  as  if  everytbing  is  for  the  pre- 

8ezit  to  be  left  unchanged.     In  the  last  days 

df  Deeember  the  Royal  answer  to  the  peti- 

tíxm  of  the  clergy  in  Hanover  was  published. 

It  eontains  the  assurance  that  our  Oovem- 

msat  ÍB  not  going  once  more  to  disturb  the 

peice  of  the  Established  Church  in  Hanover, 

wideh  had  to  go  through  so  many  difficulties 

a  kw  yeais  ago.    At  the  same  time,  the  King 

expieaBes  the  hope  that  a  peaceable  inter- 

«mne  between  the  two  Churches  may  lead 

to  a  qárit  of  mutual  understanding  and  true 

éaápf.    This  Royal  answer  was  circulated 

?S  C«BÍsto.y'of  Hanover  among  the 

deigfyiBd  these  will,  I  trust,  be  perfectly 

■tíiíiecL    We  hope,  however,  that  the  word 

ef  tlw  King  also  involves  the  assurance  that 

tbeUmon  [of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 

«BTnTmion»,  now  constituting  the  Established 

Fntestant  Chnrch  of  the  realm]  is  not  to  be 

Moficed  in  those  parts  of  Prussia  where  it 

kibeady  successfully  been  introduced. 

lOaDVDAY    OBSERVANGE aAKIKa- 

HOCSES — CITT  MIS8I0N. 

11e  petition  for  a  better  observance  of  the 


Lord*s-day,  which,  at  the  investigation  of 
Herr  von  Krocher,  was  circulated  some  time 
ago,  has  now  been  presented  to  our  House  of 
Lords,  having  appended  to  it  upwards  of 
5,000  siguatures.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion  on  the  occasion ;  and,  after  a  remarkable 
and  elaborate  speech  of  Baron  Senfft,  who 
showed  the  blessings  resulting  from  a  faith- 
ful  observance  of  the  Sunday,  and  especially 
tried  to  prove  that  rest  on  the  seventh  day 
in  no  way  lessened  the  amount  of  work 
which  could  really  be  done  during  the  week, 
the  House  adopted  a  resolution,  recommend- 
ing  the  petition  to  the  Govemment,  and  ez* 
pressing  the  view  that  the  Legislature  ought, 
at  all  events,  to  do  so  much  as  to  secnre  to 
everyone  who  wished  it  the  posaibility  to 
keep  the  Lord's-day. 

A  petition  now  circulates  for  abolition  of 
gaming-houses  in  Homburg  and  Wiesbaden. 
It  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  new  North  Qer- 
man  Parliament. 

The  new  City  Mission  is  advancing  favour- 
ably,  under  God's  blessing.  The  second  mis- 
sionary  is  now  to  begin  his  work.  A  publio 
meeting  on  the  subject  is  announced  for  next 
Wednesday. 

The  lectures  which  are  arranged  every 
winter  by  the  Evangelical  Society  again  take 
place  now.  The  eubjects  are  of  special  in« 
terest. 


SWEDEN. 

ROYAL  MANDATE  FOR  ROGATION  DAYS. 


Ae  time-hononred  practice  of  appointing 

te  fonr  Sabbaths  in  each  year  shall  be  spe- 

QiOj  ohserved  as  days  of  hundliation  and 

pQfer  still   continnes    to    be   followed  in 

^en,  and   the    annual   Royal    mandate, 

^ing  March  10,  May  5,  July  7,  and  Octo- 

^  6  as  the  days  to  be  observed  this  year, 

^  lecently  been  issued.     Places  of  public 

nnaementy  which    may  be  open  on  forty- 

^  Sabbaths  of  the  year,  are  closed  on  the 

teabove  noticed;  and  special  measures  are 

*iopted  in  the  capital,  and  I  believe  in  other 

^ge  towna,  to  remind  the  people  of  the  ap- 

pniching  day  of  humiliation.     The  King, 

^  appoints  the  days,  also  announces  three 

tetB  for  each  day,  which  are  to  form  the 

Wbjects  of  dÍBCOurse  by  the  ministers  officiat- 

H    The  texts  for  1867  are  the  following— 

^:  For  March  10:  Job  xxv.  4;  Psalm  iii.  4; 

MmxiiL  1.     May  5:  Psalm  Ixiii.  1;  Matt. 

»iiL  20;  Psalm  xxxvii.  34.     July  7:  Pealm 

«XX.  4;  Rom.  viiL  32;  Psalm  viL  10.   Octo- 


Contenting  myself  with  simply  stating  the 
fact  of  this  Royal  appointment,  without  ofier- 
ing  any  opinion  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions  it  manifests,  I  feel  desirous  of  placing 
before  your  readers  a  brief  extract  from  thia 
year's  proclamation.  In  these  days  of  Ra- 
tionalism,  snperstition,  worldliness,  and  for- 
getfulness  of  God,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
monarch  in  Europe  addressing  hia  subjects  in 
language  like  this  : — 

At  the  becinning  of  a  new  period  in  onr  life, 
we  are  moved  by  an  inward  conviction  as  onr 
first  act  to  direct  our  eyes  to  Him  who  bears  the 
destinies  both  of  peoples  and  individuals  in  hÍB 
divine  hand.  To  seek  Him  with  the  innermoat 
desires  of  the  heart  is  our  most  importaot  and 
most  urgent  duty,  as  well  as  our  deepest  need. 
Withont  Him  Ufe  on  earth  lacks  liffht  and  power, 
death  íb  cheerlesa,  and  the  thouffht  of  eternity 
gloomy  and  joyless ;  but  in  Him  the  human 
spirít  poBsesses  the  satisfaction  of  its  iromortal 
desires,  tnie  mental  stren^h  for  the  conflicts  of 
life,  and  blessed  anticipations  on  the  approach  of 
death.     Dwelling    in  the    light  whicn  is  inac- 


U>  a  'n    1  •     í»  *T>    1      T-  ó    /v't>    1        ces^ible,  He  haa,  in  the  person  of  his  etemally 

*  8 :  Psalm  xxix.  2  ;  Paahn  hi.  8,  9;  Psalm    beloved  Son,   appeared  m  all  the  riches   and 

*'i>12, 13.  i  beauty  of  his  great  love  to  man,  and  thenby 
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met  the  longmgi  after  the  liying  God  which 
ooDf  eioQtly  or  onconBciouBly  dwell  in  the  depths 
of  the  hum^  heart.  Maiiifold  tokens  of  the 
Heavenly  Father's  faithful  goodness  and  love 
have,  during  the  past  year,  tocu  vouchsafed  to 
UB  :  the  industríous  has  reaped  the  reward  of  hia 
labour ;  the  field  and  the  meadow  have  yielded 
the  expected  fruit,  and  that  blessing  which  im- 
parts  preciousness  to  the  visible  gift  has  never 
failed  m  the  home  of  the  godly.  Great  benefits 
have  again  been  conferred  upon  U8  by  the 
Gracious  and  Merciful  One.  Who  can  reckon  the 
sum  of  them  ?  Whcn  the  clouds  thickened,  to 
the  obsouring  of  the  light  of  hope,  He  com- 
Inanded  them  at  tho  ríght  time  to  disperse,  and 
tnddenly,  clearly,  and  smilingly  that  light  ap- 
peared  amid  the  separated  clouds.  Aner  the 
temnest  the  sun  at  his  bidding  shone  f  orth.  He 
tried  us,  but  at  the  right  time  help  came ;  the 
pestilential  scourge  which  was  lifted  in  threaten- 
mg  over  our  country  was  tumed  aside  by  his 
Father's  hand,  at  least  as  to  its  more  severe  and 
general  visitation.  The  pure  waves  of  divine 
grace,  in  their  fructifying,  lifegiving,  quickeninc 
power,  have  flowed  over  the  spirítual  fíeld,  and 
no  one  who  tumed  to  God  in  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  One  with  prayer  for  salvation  and 
ranewal  was  left  unrelieved.  The  remembrance 
of  the  Lord's  mercics  to  us  is  associated  with 
Íhe  conviction  of  our  grcat  guilt  in  the  sight  of  a 
kmng,  but,  even  in  his  love,  holy  God.  Inas- 
■mch  tm  this  guilt  is  common,  let  us  in  the 


presenoe  of  Him  who  it  not  oiily  Mr  li^tao— 
Jndge,  bnt  aLK>  onr  gradoos  Fathefr,  heartily  ooa- 
fess  our  sins,  humble  onrselves  in  the   doft 
before  his  incomparable  Majest^,  and  snpplicate 
that  forgiveness  which  is  oertainly  to  oeíoiUMl 
for  each  and  for  all  in  the  perfeot  fttonement  of 
Jesns  Chríst.     No  one  can  eameBÍly  seek  thi« 
grace  witiiout  obtaining  it ;   and  when  it  ÍB 
received  it  proves  to  be  the  heaven-bome  wed 
securing  peace,  freedom,  and  safety  to  indiyi- 
duals,  families,  and  the  nation.     Grace  in  Chnú 
is  the  well-spríng  of  all  blessingi ;  it  nerves  for 
and  urges  to  all  needful  labonrs,  self-denial,  ind 
conflicts;    it    nouriahes   genuine,    disintemfced 
patríotism,  and  promotes  in  the  most  exceUeiit 
way  all  the  developments  of  life  in  every  pnise> 
worthy  direction.     It   snpplies    a  people  who 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  conrse  tor  their 
citizen  life*  with  courage,  trust,  and  especiany 
a  vital  confidcnce  in  the  AÍmighty  Gnide  who  ii 
in  heaven.     Up,  therefore,  ye  deecendantB  of  a 
people  who  have  often  experíenced  the  special 
care  and  wonderful  guidance  of  the  Etemal  God; 
up  to  approach  the  Merciful  One  !  At  the  throne 
of  grace  let  us  unitedly  seek  and  obtain  the 
treasures  which  are  needed  by  ns.  "0  oome^  Id 
us  worship  and  bow  down :  let  ns  kneel  héhn 
theLordourmaker."  Ps.  xcv.  6.   ''Comeye^aad 
let  UB  walkinthelight  of  theLord."    Is;  iL  & 

Q.  Soon. 

Macclesfield,  Feb.  19, 1867. 
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[Prom  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Constantinople,  Feb.  5,  1867. 

MOVEMENT  FOR  REFORM  IN  THB 
ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 

I  WTote  somewhat  at   length   last  motith 
on  thc  movement  now  in  progress  among  the 
Armenians  for  a  reformation  of  their  Church. 
I  endeavoured  to  speak  with  great  caution  os 
to  the  character  and  probable  results  of  this 
moyement,  and  caution  ia  still  necessary,  but 
I   om   now   able   to   speak   of  it  more  in- 
telligently,  as  more  thon  half  of  the  Prayer- 
book  which  is  soon  to  be  published  by  these 
reformers  has  gone  through  the  press.     This 
Prayer-book  has  been  prepared  by  a  society 
which  has  been  formcd  in  Constantinople  to 
give  unity  and  forcc  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who   favour   a   new   order  of  things  in  the 
Church.     It  is  not  known  by  outsiders  how 
large  or  how  influential  this  society  is,  nor  do 
we  know  how  for  they  are   agreed   among 
themselves  as  to  the  extent  and  direction  of 
their  proposed  reforms.   They  profess  to  have 
the  sympaihy  of  the   majoríty  of  the  Ar- 
nenians  in  Constantinople,  but  my  impres- 
■ion  Í8  that  the  society  itself  is  neither  very 
laige  nor  very  influential,  and  that  its  success 


among  the  people  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  plan  which  it  presents  to  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  desire  of  the 
majoríty  of  the  Armenions  for  certain  refonns, 
but  there  is  much  truth  in  the  declaration 
made  the  other  day,  by  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential  Armenian  papers  in  Constantiiioplei 
that  what  the  people  wish  is  not  so  madL  a 
reformation  of  their  spirítual  faith,  as  a  chaage 
in  the  management  of  their  civil  aflíiairsy  which 
have  hitherto  been  under  ecclesiastical  contit^ 
There  are  those  who   long   for   a  thorou^ 
purífication  of  the  Church,  who  aie  leady  to 
go  back  now  to  the  simplicity  of  the  GospeL 
Perhaps  we  might  number  these  by  thouaand% 
but  we  should  find  among  them  but  few 
ecclesiastics  and  but  fcw  men  of  wealth  and 
influence.     It  is  now  one  part  of  the  plan  of 
this  society  to  present  to  the^Church  thiir 
new  Prayer-book,  and  demand  its  acceptanoe 
by  the  cleigy.     The  result  may  be  that  both 
the  book  ond  its  authors   will  be   anatha- 
matized.     In  this  case  the  work  will  not  atop 
with  this  book,  which  is  intended  evidently 
as  a  sort  of  compromise.     The  reformen  will 
be  compelled  to  give  up  every thing,  or  to  leaTS 
the  Church.     They  cannot  do  the  first ;  thay 


*  [This  refers  to  the  great  chsnge  which  has  been  effected  in  the  Legislattire  of  Sweden.  (Jp  to  this 
year  the  Diet  cr  Parliaroent  wss  com^ed  of  four  Houses  meetiog  aud  Toting  separately,  now  ttitte  aie 
«ily  twoy  «a  Upper  aad  Lower,  at  thia  períod  in  sestion  for  the/r«^  íime.^Q,  8.] 
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do  not  wiah  to  do  the  second.     When  they 

find  that  their  compromise  is  not  accepted, 

tíksf  will  be  very  likely  to  throw  it  oside,  and 

do  tbeir  best  to  hiing  the  Church  at  once  to 

pwx,  Evangelical  faith.    It  remains  to  be  seen 

íkífw  íai  this  can  be  accomplished.     It  is  pos- 

aible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  new  Oa- 

tolicos  may  have  wisdom  enough  to  pay  no 

«ttention  whatever  to  this  movement,  but  let 

It  qoietly  take  its  course. 

The  Prayer-book  which  they  are  about  to 

lUB  oommences  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  with 

tb.imesaential  addition  made  to  it  by  Gregory 

tle  Enlightener.     It  is  followed  by  an  ex- 

pMÍkioii,  which  Í8  in  the  main  good,  and  which 

ippein  to  have  been  based,  in  some  part  at 

Iwt,  upon  a  book  published  by  the  American 

»iBBnnarigH.     Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the 

■wngntnti  of  the  Church,  which  are  declared 

to  \t  mm^  although  only  two  of  these  are 

npRMDted  to   be    essential.     These    seven 

MCTamenti  are    explained    separately.     The 

vtide  oa  baptism  would  not  be  di^leasing 

to  a  High  Churchman.     It  declares  that  in 

Wptian  the  Holy  Spirit  rcgenerates  the  soul, 

bm  it  bom  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin, 

■dKftls  the  soul  as  a  member  of  the  Church. 

IWaticle  on  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  about  the 

iMipirit     It  does  not  assert  transubetan- 

tiliaB,  but  takes  the  common  High  Church 

tttof  a  real   but   spiritual  presence.     It 

^Bot  appear  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  sacri- 

^   The  articles  on  anointing  recognise  all 

tte  abeaid  practices  of  the  Armenian  Church 

^  «Bnezion  with  baptism,  and  also  autho- 

-8K  the  anointing  of  the  sick,  without  making 

^wal  reference  to  the  dying.    Repentance 

iaá  eoafeasion   are    also    recognised   as   a 

•wnent  or  holy  mystery  of  the  Church, 

-^  nnder    this   head  it   appears   that   the 

)te  ÍB   authorised     to    forgive    sin.      It 

tibi  the  aame  ground  on  this  poLnt  which 

**  Pnsey  does.     It  represents  the  priest  as 

iniediator  between  the  sinner  and  Christ. 

^  ii  etiange  that  they  have  not  seen  that 

^  ie  no  hope  of  emancipating  the  people 

^^  tiie  dominion  of  the  clergy  so  long  as 

^J  ue  tanght  that  it  is  only  Ihrough  the 

FM  that  the  sinner  can  come  to  Christ    It 

••  bopeful  fiact,  however,  in  connexion  with 

iQ  tliese,  that  an  attempt  is  made  in  each 

•iii  to  joBtify  the  position  taken  by  quota- 

^MtM  hom  Scripture,  and  that  no  other  au- 

ífcority  is  brought  forward.     It   follows,   of 

tMvie,  that  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be  un- 

teUe  by  a  f  uUer  consideration  of  Scripture 

Mk,  they  must  be  abaudoned. 

After  tke  czplanation  of  the  seven  sacra^ 

we  have  the  special  services  appro- 


priate  to  each.  The  fírst  thing  which  we 
notice  here  is,  that  the  prayera  are  not 
in  the  modem  knguoge,  and  the  quotationa 
from  Scripture  are  also  from  the  ancient 
version.  The  ancient  Armenian  differs  so 
widely  from  the  modem,  especially  in  its 
grammatical  forms  and  constructions,  that  it 
cannot  be  understood  by  the  common  people. 
Those  who  are  educated  may  have  an  in- 
defínite  notion  of  the  meaning  of  a  prayer  in 
the  ancient  language,  but  even  with  them 
there  would  be  no  clear  and  full  understand- 
ing  of  the  petition.  The  reformers  justify 
the  use  of  the  ancient  hinguage  on  the 
ground  that  the  modem  Armenian  varies  so 
much  in  difíerent  parts  of  the  empire  that 
what  would  be  understood  in  Constantinople 
would  be  as  unintelligible  as  the  ancient 
language  in  Armenia ;  but  I  believe  that 
this  view  is  an  extrcme  one,  which  cannot  be 
sustained  by  facts.  The  tmth  probably  was, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  modem  language 
would  have  been  too  wide  a  departure  from 
the  old  Prayer-book.  On  the  other  hand,  ao 
far  as  the  book  has  been  printed  there  are  no 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  no  prayert  to 
the  saints.  Nor  is  there  any  recognition  of 
any  mediatorial  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Viigin.  I  do  not  remember  that  her  name  has 
been  mentioned  thus  £ar,  as  in  any  sense  an 
an  object  of  worship  or  adoration.  If  these 
reformers  can  really  succeed  in  publishing  a 
Prayer-book  which  shall  give  no  countenance 
to  the  worship  of  the  Yirgin,  of  saints,  or 
of  pictures,  they  will  have  taken  that  step 
which  is  practically  the  most  difficult  one  to 
take  in  the  Eastern  Churches.  The  worship 
of  the  Virgin  as  the  "  Mother  of  Qod,''  and 
as  the  only  mediator,  has  not  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  the  Armenians  as  upon  the  Qreeks,  but 
it  is  still  the  most  deeply  rooted  error  in  their 
Church.  I  am  informed  that  the  sooiety 
publishing  this  book  made  application  for 
aid  to  one  of  the  nússionary  societies  of  the 
Church  of  England  represented  here,  but  that 
the  application  was  unsuccessfuL 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  great  want  in  this 
movement  is  any  great  master  mind.  There  is 
no  Luther  or  Zwingle  here,  whose  own  heart 
ÍB  on  fíre,  and  whose  mental  powers  Bie  equal 
to  the  task  of  rousing  the  popular  mind  to 
sympathy  with  his  own  feelings.  There  are 
spiritually-minded  men  and  earnest  men  en- 
gaged  in  the  work,  but  there  is  a  lack  of 
spirituality  among  most,  and  there  is  no  one 
whose  leaming  and  piety  fít  him  for  a 
popular  leader.  It  may  be  found  that  such 
a  man  íb  not  neceasary  in  the  preaent  ntate 
of  the  Armenian  Church ;  that  tiie  influence 
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already  exerted  by  the  missionaries,  and  hj 
the  general  circuïation  of  tbe  Bible,  has  so 
íar  roused  the  people  that  they  do  not  need 
a  Luther;  but  only  time  can  prove  this. 
Even  if  this  movement  fails  in  its  object,  its 
influence  upon  the  Church,  in  awakening 
thought  and  áiscussion,  will  tend  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  a  movement  which  will  suc- 
ceed.  Agitation  against  error  is  never  lost, 
when  it  comes  from  within  and  is  wiselj 
directed. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIO   PROPAGAin>ISH   AHOKO 
THE   ARMENIANS. 

The  Koman  Catholics  are  now  straining 
every  nerve  to  tum  to  their  own  advantage  the 
dissensions  and  difficulties  of  the  Armenians. 
In  this  they  have  the  fullest  suppoTt  of 
France;  and  the  new  French  Ambassador 
here,  M.  Bourë,  is  understood  to  be  far  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  Jesuits  than  his  pre- 
decessor,  Marquis  de  Moustier.  It  is  expected 
that  he  will  exert  the  whole  influence  of 
France  in  favour  of  every  movement  for  pro- 
pagandism  which  is  started  by  CathoHc  emis- 
Baries.  The  ludicrous  fiasco  of  M.  Boré  and 
Mgr.  Brunoni  with  the  Bulgarians,  a  few 
years  ago,  has  not  discouraged  the  Catholics 
fipom  making  a  new  attempt  to  bring  over 
this  branch  of  the  Greek  Church.  They 
were  never  more  active  in  Bulgaria  than  they 
are  now.  But  the  most  barefaced  case  of 
politico-religious  propagandism  which  has 
occurred  for  a  long  time  is  the  conversion  of 
the  Armenians  of  Zeitoon  to  CatholicÍBm.  I 
have  in  my  hands  a  full  statement  of  this 
case,  which  comes,  I  believe,  from  the  best 
authority. 

Zeitoon  is  not  far  from  Aleppo,  and  is  a 
sort  of  Armenian  Montenegro.  It  has  been 
in  a  state  of  semi-rebellion  against  the  Porte 
for  many  years,  but  was  thoroughly  subdued 
two  years  ago  by  a  large  Turkish  force  sent 
there  for  that  purpose.  The  mountaineers  were 
in  fact  overawed,and  made  but  little  resistance. 
Last  summer  an  American  missionary  írom 
Marash  visited  the  place,  but  was  attacked  by 
a  mob,  beaten,  and  driven  away,  an  outrage  for 
which  no  satisfaction  has  yet  been  obtained 
from  the  Porte,  although  it  occurred  close 
by  thé  house  of  the  Turkish  Govemor,  and 
might  have  been  preventcd  by  a  word  from 
him.  Some  time  afterward,  under  the  pre- 
tencc  of  examining  this  case,  the  four  heads 
of  the  Zeitoon  Armenian  tribes  were  called  to 
Marash,  and  thence  to  Aleppo.  There,  with- 
out  any  trial,  and  on  a  totally  diflferent 
diarge,  they  were  put  in  irons,  imprisoned, 
and  finally  lent  to  ConBtantinople.    Their 


property  was  seized,  their  familes  were  exile 
and  they  were  given  to  understand  that  f 
order  had  been  issued  for  the  transportatíc 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  mountains 
the  plains,  that  their  places  in  the  mountaii 
might  be  supplied  by  Circassians  or  Turk 
mans.  They  sought  aid  in  vain  through  U 
Armenian  Patriarch,  but  were  given  to  und^ 
stand  that  if  they  would  become  Roio 
Catholics  they  would  be  released  and  tbj 
people  would  be  secure.  The  Italian  Chau^ 
d' Aflaires,  Coimt  della  Croce,  was  the  nomia 
instrument  of  their  release  from  prison ;  n 
they  went  before  the  Armenian  Cathofii 
Patriarch,  who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  tíu 
whole  intrigne,  and  made  a  formal  dedantífli 
of  their  conversion  to  Bome.  Through  tyi 
influence,  and  the  active  aid  of  the  FreMh 
Consul  at  Marash  and  the  Italian  Conmlá 
Aleppo,  it  is  expected  that  the  iriiiii 
Arroenian  population  of  the  moaDtaiii 
will  become  Ëoman  Catholica,  and  eoM 
under  the  all-powerful  protection  of  FittBi 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  waj  ii 
which  the  Catholics  are  working  all  thiom^ 
Turkey.  In  the  poverty  -  stricken  regíflii 
about  Nicomedia,  for  instance,  wheie  iM 
Govemment  is  grinding  the  people  into  Al 
dust,  Catholic  emissaries  nnhesitatingly  fi» 
mise  them  relief  from  their  taxes  and  FmA 
protection  if  they  will  only  accept  Catholioifll 

TURKBT,   GREECE,   AND    CIIBTS. 

The  war  in  Crete  still  gocs  on.  The  ?9A 
pretcnds  that  the  island  has  submitted ;  W 
no  one  believcs  it,  and  my  own  private  biê 
mation  from  Crete  assures  me  that  the  Á 
bellion  is  more  than  holding  its  ground.  i 
Turkish  Minister  deckred  the  other  day  !»< 
friend  of  mine  that  Mustapha  Pasha  i^ 
known  to  be  a  traitor,  in  the  pay  oí^ 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  had  been  Ul 
policy  to  prolong  the  contest  nntil  the  iakM 
could  be  made  over  to  Egypt.  The  city  I 
full  of  the  most  singular  reports  as  to  ál 
mental  condition  of  the  Sultan.  Somi  ^ 
these  seem  to  come  from  reliable  sources;  W 
they  would  prove  his  absolute  insanity  if  Ú*) 
were  true,  and  I  hesitate  as  to  belie^N 
them.  Both  Greeks  and  Turks  are  in  MbM 
feverish  andexcited  state  than  they  havek* 
in  for  years.  I  saw  to-day  a  little  paxnpU^ 
which  is  circulating  here  by  thousands  inM^ 
the  Greeks,  which  commences  with  a  Boknl 
and  awful  oath  to  wage  war  against  the  Tinl 
until  there  is  no  longer  a  Greek  left  to  fl^ 
or  until  the  Turks  are  driven  from  EiifO| 
It  will  be  strange  if  some  tronblei,  if  a 
war,  do  not  «lise  from  thia  atate  of  ^ielÍBg. 
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A  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY   IN  ASIA   MINOR. 


The  Ghnrcli  Missionary  Society  lia3  lately 
leceÍTed  from  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Weakley,  of 
GoDstaatinople,  the  naiTative  of  an  itinerancy 
ÍQto  Asia  Minor  performed  during  a  portion 
of  ]ast  year  by  himself  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wolters.  We  quote  from  Ihe  Church  Jíissiorir 
WTf  Intelligmcer  a  few  points  of  interest : — 

OREEK  8UPERSTITI0N. 

While  in  Smyrna  I  was  able  to  hold  TurkÍBh 
■moe  in  the  mission  chapel  on  Easter-day,  and 
■■M.1H  il  to  an  attentive  congregation  of  about 
lbe&  persona,  on  Romans  iv.  25.  Sevcoral 
Hnkiah  converts  were  present. 

Oli  the  Grreek  Good  Friday  I  visited  the  two 
kn  Greek  churches  of  Smyma,  to  see  for  my- 
M 10010  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  which  I 
ïiiliflttd  so  mucn.     The  proceedinfls  of  a  num- 
Wof  the  dergy  at  home  to  bring  about  a  union 
ii&theEastem  churches,  and  which  are  some- 
tÓMi  cnmmented  upon  by  the  people  here,  led 
m  b  deáze  to  see  what  those  who  sigh  f or  union 
nrt  be  pnpared  to  tolerate,  if  that  object  is 
MtD  be  realÍBed.     The  great  ceremony  of  the 
%  wis  the  Epitaphion.    A  representation  of 
mhatá  in  his  tomb  is  set  up  m  churches  for 
ÍiiaieFation  and  adoration  of  the  pecmle.    Ibi 
MfBy  with  Mr.  Wolters,  I  visited,  nrst  the 
Araof  Agia  Photinee,  a  larj^  and  tawdry 
Hifiu.    At  the  entrance  a  pnest  was  sitting, 
lÉiis  before  him  a  common  deal  table,  upon 
^UT was  a  common  tin  mug  of  water,  and  a 
éê  eontaining  a  quantity  of  copper  money. 
Bl  viter  WBS  holy  water,  and  the  priest  the 
WÍÊt  thereof.  In  the  church,  under  the  cupola, 
Maframework  of  wood,  like  a  long,  narrow 
Wi^  oovered  with  a  dark  cloth ;  upon  this 
■bi  the  tomb,  or  bier,  a  shallow-painted  box, 
te  five  f eet  long,  having  a  covering  or  canopy 
il  ftne  snudl  gilt  cupolas  resting  on  supports 
émi  a  foot  hi^  above  the  edge  of  the  box. 
Amone  side  of  this  stracturehung  a  looee  can- 
v^cnwhich  was  painted  a  representation  of 
^Lord  and  other  persons.     Inside  of  it  was  a 
%Bi  of  the  corpse  of  our  Lord,  cut  in  profile  out 
■  ft  thin  boaro,  set  on  its  edce  ana  painted. 
«Wewere  a  considerable  nuniDer  of  rosebuds 
■iotíier  ílowers  inside  the  bier,  and  at  its  foot 
^  injectioii,  on  which  were  a  number  of  little 
>tttapers  and  a  rastytin  cup.     Numbera  of 
pMflewere  crowding  round  this  stran^  con- 
^Ktícni,   to  klss  the    dirtv  canvas    picture  ; 
te  who  had  sore  eyes  ruboed  the  afflicted  or- 
piiwxth  it ;  and  those  who  suffered  from  other 
Jbnits  sooght  miraculous  relief  by  bringing 
«tffeeted  part  into  contact  with  it.     Infant» 
iinu  were  passed  throueh  the  framework 
■te  snpportea  the  bier,  wnile  boys  and  girls, 
iieren  ^prawn-jxp  people,  crawled  undemeath, 
j^  one  side  to  the  other,  in  order  to  get  a  full 
ve  oi  the  blessing.  In  the  meantime  the  trade 
^flowcrs  was  going  on  briskly  :  a  príest,  stand- 
^bj  a  heap  of  copper  money,  distríbuted  the 
■mds,  which  had  received  virtue  f rom  contact 
^the  hideous  representation  of  our  Lord's 
iUai  body,  at  so  much  per  twig  ;  and  bef ore 
|HÍqg  the  church  most  of  the  peoplo  took  up  a 
tte  tiqwr,  and,  lighting  it,  stuck  it  up  before 
■tbÍBr,  dropping^  at  the  same  time,  some  monsy 
itifiie  tin  cap.    All  around  the  waUs  of  the 


church  were  groups  of  men,  women,  and  little 
children,  all  engaged  in  kissing  the  numerous 
pictures  of  saints,  or  the  representative  minia- 
tures  which  hunc  below  those  which  were  too 
high  to  be  reacned.  The  wholo  business  was 
painfully  degrading — a  loathsome  matter  of  mer- 
chandise,  repulsive  in  the  last  dcfiree  to  anyone 
who  considers  our  most  blessed  Master's  death 
and  burial  precious.  In  the  other  church — St. 
George — we  found  the  same  thing  goinc  on ;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  bier,  there  was  a  taU  cracifix, 
with  our  Lord  hanging  on  it,  formed  of  thin 
plank,  painted.  The  gor^[eous  display  of  white 
marble  and  gilding  in  this  really  fíne  buildiuff 
did  nothing  to  sof ten  the  repulsive  character  of 
the  wretched  trade  in  superstition  so  busily  and 
eagerly  prosecuted  within  it. 

8TRUOOLINO  INTO  THS  LIOHT. 

Our  agent  at  Cassaba  mentioned,  as  an  illus- 
tration  of  the  spread  of  independent  thought 
and  enlightenment  among  the  Greeks,  that,  dur- 
inff  a  late  visitation  of  the  bishop,  there  was 
omy  one  instance  of  the  ceremony  of  gonysmata, 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cholera  which  had  taken  plaoe.  The  ffonysmata 
are  prayers  offered  by  the  bishop  for  tiie  soul  of 
the  departed,  kneelii^^  upon  the  crave,  or  tomb- 
stone,  at  the  request  of  the  relfttives.  These 
prayers  are  supposed  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
the  soul,  and  have  hitherto  been  highly  valued 
by  the  people,  who  largely  remunerate  the 
bishop  for  his  ^ood  offices.  In  the  case  just 
mentioned  the  bishop  was  asking,  with  surpríse, 
if  no  one  wished  for  sonysmata,  when  a  youuff 
man,  more  from  de^rence  to  the  episcop^u 
dignity  than  from  any  faith  in  its  efficacy,  re- 
questêd  him  to  pray  for  a  near  relative. 

At  Kulah  a  Greek  shoemaker  paid  us  a  visit» 
with  whom  we  had  some  deeply-interesting  oon* 
versation.  Amouff  other  things,  he  told  us  that 
he  rarely  went  to  church,  and  when  he  did  so,  it 
was  only  to  save  himself  from  the  reputation  of 
being  a  whoUy  irreligious  man.  He  f  elt  that  it 
was  worse  than  uniirofítable  to  him.  He  usuaUy 
spent  hia  Sabbaths  in  reading  the  Word  of  God 
at  home.  His  great  anxiety  now  was  to  obtain 
the  Liturgy,  or,  at  least,  an  extract  from  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Grseco-Turkish,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  have  prayers  with  his 
wife  and  chUdren  in  a  xnanner  inteUigible  to 
them.  He  himself  understood  Greek,  but  not  so 
any  of  his  famUy.  WhUe  conversing,  he  caught 
si^tof  a  Greek  Prayer-book  belonging  toour 
servant,  and  entreated  that  it  might  be  given 
him.  He  would  take  no  refusal,  and  ultimately 
carríed  it  off,  sayin^  that  he  would  pay  whatever 
was  demanded  for  it.  In  answer  to^  a  question, 
he  said,  "  We  are  sufferiuff  for  our  sins,  and  the 
sins  of  our  forefathers.  Many,  like  myself,  are 
wishing  to  prof ess  their  oonvictions  clearly  bef ore 
aU  men  ;  but  we  are  constantly  in  bondage  to 
fear— on  the  one  side,  of  the  neople  ;  and  on  the 
other,  of  the  Fatriarchate,  whicn  we  dread  still 
more."  We  exhorted  him  to  pray  for  U|^t,  and 
for  grace  that  he  might  be  faithful  to  tne  Ught 
he  idready  had.  When  he  had  left,  a  Mussm- 
man  came  in,  with  whom  I  talked  f or  some  time. 
He  wished  to  see  the  New  Testament.  I  handed 
him  a  oopy,  which  he  examined  in  several  pUces, 
and  then  asked  whether  I  could  fumiah  him  with 
atruislationoftheKoran.   IrepHedthat  wehad 
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not  one  with  us,  and  then  remarked  pleasontly 
that  he  must  know  translations  of  tiie  Roran 
were  not  allowed  bv  the  religious  law.  He  aaid, 
"  1  know  ít."  I  then  told  him  that  something 
very  like  a  tranaUtion  had  been  published  lately 
in  Constantinople,  at  which  ho  appcared  some- 
what  shockod.  After  a  little  more  conversation, 
he  reluctantly  laid  down  the  Testament,  aud  eay- 
ing  that  he  would  come  again,  soon  went  off.  It 
aeemcd  that  he  thought  we  might  do  the  unlaw- 
ful  thing,  and  he  might  benefit  by  our  act. 
"christian"  worship  of  á  páoák  monument. 
At  Guldeh,  a  large  villaffe  about  an  hour's 
distance  f  rom  Kulah,  a  very  oright  lad  was  sent 
«dth  U8  to  point  out  some  sculptures  and  inacrip- 
tionB  which  were  to  be  seen  about  a  couple  of 
miles  further  on.  Conversation  with  thÍB  fine 
little  fellow  on  the  road  brought  out  painfnllv 
the  state  of  ignorance  and  superstition  m  which 
the  priost,  BcÏLOolmaster,  and  peoi^e  are  sunk. 
Tbe  phice  to  which  we  were  taken  was  a  unc- 
toary,  and  the  object  of  curiosity  and  reverence 
a  alab  of  stone,  having  on  the  upper  part  of  it  the 
íiffure  of  an  armed  man  fightinff  with  a  wolf,  in 
rdief,  which  onr  young  guideldBsed  moet  de- 
vontly  :  beneath  the  fígure  was  a  Oreek  inscrip- 
tion,  the  date  of  which  we  could  not  make  out» 
bnt  the  purport  of  which  wat,  that  a  oertain 
perwm  faad  periihed  from  want,  on  account  o£  his 
having  forsaken  the  gods,  and  that  this  stone 
was  Mt  up  bvhis  fnends  as  awaming  to  all 
people  not  to  lorsake  the  gods.  Thus  is  a  Pa^pui 
monuxnent  made  an  object  of  (so-called)  Christian 
veneration. 

CONTERSATIOir  WITH  INQVniEBfl. 

Kext  day  a  Greek  gentleman,  whom  we  had 
met  last  year,  came  and  invited  ns  to  call  upon 
him  in  the  aftemoon.  A  priest  and  a  doctor 
came  in  at  the  same  time,  and  had  a  long  oon- 
versation  with  Mr.  Wolters  in  Greek.  This  príest 
had  been  sent  away^  from  Kulah  Uist  autnmn  by 
the  people  for  opemng  a  boz  of  books  and  read- 
ing  a  letter  which  Mr.  Wolters  had  sent  thither. 
He  had  now  retumed  for  a  day,  pretending  to 
have  an  appointment  from  the  bishop  to  correct 
ábuses,  and  to  ezercise  supervision  over  this  part 
of  the  diocese.  These  pretensions  he  refused  to 
substantiate,  and  thev  of  courso  were  not 
recognised  by  the  i>eople.  In  the  aftemoon  wo 
went  to  pay  the  visit.  On  the  way,  sevend  well- 
dressed  persons,  who  were  standing  at  the  open 
gate  of  a  house,  invited  us  in,  and  bade  us  wel- 
come  to  Kulah.  Here  we  were  taken  to  a  room 
spread  with  fine  carpets,  and  surrounded  with 
crimt»on  silk  cushions,  where  about  seven  or  eight 
persons  soon  assembled  to  converse  with  us. 
Thcy  asked  quostions  about  the  progress  of  tho 
Goepel  in  the  world,  and  also  for  mformation 
upon  several  points  with  regard  to  the  Moham- 
medan  controversy.  We  were  also  able  to  ex- 
plain  to  them  one  or  two  passaees  of  Scripturo. 
We  then  went  on  to  the  other  nouse,  which  we 
f ound  to  be  quite  a  mansion.  Here  were  quite  a 
number  of  people  waiting  for  us,  with  whom  wo 
had  a  long  conversation.  In  this  place,  also,  wo 
were  asked  f or  ref utations  of  Mohammcdan  argu- 
xuents.     All  seemed  very  delighted  to  see  us. 

We  visited  the  chief  schoounaster,  and  leamt 
from  him  that  since  Mr.  Wolters'  visit  in  the 
antnnm,  a  number  of  the  people  had  estoblished 
•  meeting,  which  was  held  on  Satarday  evoiings, 
in  oider  to  read  and  talk  over  the  Gospel  whuïh 
wonld  fae  read  in  tho  ohnroh  the  nezt  day,  and 


which,  as  it  is  read  in  Greek,  would  be  unint 
ligible  to  them.  The  schoolmaster  usually  < 
pounded  :  he  had,  however,  only  Theophyli 
as  his  ffuide,  with  whom  he  was  not  áltogetl 
satisfied.  We  were  invited  to  exponnd  to  th< 
this  evening.  [This  invitation  the  missionar 
willingly  accepte<l.] 

DRFJLD   OF  rER.SECUTION — DEMAND  FOR  BOOXfl 
FRIENDLY   MOnAMMEDANS. 

One  of  our  fricnds,  hcaring  that  wc  intend 
to  leave  Kulah,  sent  us  a  message,  to  the  efii 
that  the  want  of  that  eamestness  and  wanc 
which  had  been  shown  by  the  people  doring  i 
formervisits  must  not  be  attributed  bynft 
any  change  in  their  feelings  towards  ni^  c 
work,  or  tne  great  subject  of  onr  missioiL  T 
f  act  was,  that  they  had  met  with  snch  hostifiQ 
of  late,  that  they  f elt  frequent  viaits  to  oursslft 
or  any  marked  msplay  of  their  sentiments»  wmI 
only  needlessly  irritate  their  opponents.  TbÊ^ 
sjrmpathised  with  ns  in  our  work,  and  wiiht 
f or  our  help,  especially  in  preparíng  booki  ii 
them,  of  which  tney  were  greatly  in  need.  W 
met  with  many  of  the  people  during  onr  át^ 
here,  and  notioed  the  same  trank  ontflraokemifl 
together  with  some  pro^^ress  in  knowíedge.  U 
to  the  time  of  our  starang  books  were  inqnn 
f or,  and  our  stock  was  gratlv  diminishftd.  V 
arríved  at  Philadelphia  in  the  evenin^  ate 
very  ronch  descent  írom  the  moontainsL  JUi 
were  ríding  through  the  bazaar,  the  Tbiíbí 
gentleman  who  entertained  ns  last  year  init  m 
weloomed  us  warmly.  Immediately  on  ov  4i 
mounting  in  the  khan,  and  bef  ore  we  eonld  ikil 
off  the  dust,  he  took  us  into  tíie  bazaar,  had 
mat  spread  in  the  shade,  and  made  ns  sit  doi 
to  talk  with  him,  and  to  refreah  onraelvei  vil 
lemonade  and  coffee.  We  were  not  a  littli  n 
prised  at  this  very  pnblic  ackDowledgemeiÉ ' 
us  as  his  friends. 

On  the  f ollowing  day  a  yonng  Mnhiinïiiili 
doctor  having  begged  us  to  visitnim  in  his  ibiBi 
we  sat  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  conveningtni 
himself  and  two  or  three  other  persons.  i^ 
no  strangers  were  present,  we  could  spesk  heÁ 
with  him  abont  tho  Gospel  of  salvation ;  bntti 
ontrance  of  a  paticnt  mvaríably  changed  Íl 
subject  at  once.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  I  wi 
endeavonríuff  to  ezplain  to  him  man's  grest  m» 
and  the  quaíifications  of  the  trae  Savionr  ii 
Mediator,  our  Lord  Jesns  Chríst,  a  young  Tt: 
came  in  and  sat  down.  The  conversatíon  dropp| 
immediately  at  the  unfinished  sentence,  ana  i 
doctor  asked,  nnconcemedly,  "Have  you  lo 
many  books  ?  '*  This  behaviour  is  not  suipRB) 
to  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant  ezperiiDi 
that,  ezcept  in  very  rare  instanoes,  no  Moh« 
medan  will  talk  with  a  Christian  about  religil 
before  anothcr,  unlcss  in  the  most  general  wi 
On  our  retum  to  the  khan,  we  f onnd  i^at  i 
fríend  who  had  welcomed  us  so  heartily  the  p 
vious  day  had  provided  a  plcntiful  dinner  fqr ' 
He  came  himself  and  ate  a  few  morsels»  ai 
matter  of  politeness,  and  told  us  that  hehad  i 
fered  mucn  from  a  severe  iUness,  which  i 
vented  his  going  to  Smyma,  as  he  had  intea» 
but  that  he  hoped  soon  to  take  his  yonng  i 
thither,  to  givc  nim  into  our  chaige  for  ihann 
and  Christian  education,  tiie  cost  of  which»  wí 
ever  it  might  be,  he  was  ready  to  ddray^ 

THE  ARCHBZ8H0P  OF  PHXLADILPHIA. 

We  afterwards  called  on  tho  AjRhhishnp, « 
whom  wa  stayed  some  time.    We  hnd  ki 
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páfMj  tlia*  1m  liad  exprMnd  hÍB  diaap^roval 

ií  tbe  people  baying  oar  bookB  aod  eoming  to 

■A   Hus  mjimetion  liad  been  effeotiuJ  otily  eo 

fvaaitkept  Íhe  Gieeka  from  viaitiiig  na,  btat 

ttejooatiniied  to  parchaae  Scriptvrea.  He,liow- 

mm,  tlioiigfa  Bomewfaat  more  reaerred  than  wfaen 

fn  called  on  him  laat  year,  reoeÍTed  oa  kindly, 

WÊá  talked  íor  aome  time.     Snbeeqnenthr  fae 

ksj^t  d  our  aenrant  a  QrBco-Torkiafa  Bíble, 

má  one  of  faia  aerranta  took  a  Teatament.     Tfaia 

iAemooQ  onr  aervant  waa  in  tfae  bazaar,  wfaen 

imral  lari^tarbaned  Tarka,  wfao  were  atanding 

iHr  oar  fhend,  tfae  cnatomer,  notíoed  faia  going 

^boat  with  booka  in  hia  hand  ;  upon  wfaicfa  one 

ú  tbem  flspreeaed  hia  diapleasare  at  tfaia  col- 

fvtige,  ana  atixmatiaed  tfae  New  Teatament  aa 

tfdaa  bodkf  and  oontrary  to  tfaeir  religion.   Tfae 

•■kMBer,  b^f^wg  what  waa  aaid,  callá  oar  aer- 

iMt  to  bring  faim  a  Kew  Teatament,  and,  rebak- 

k|thama&  wfao  had  jaat  apoken  for  diaplaying 

Iniijmonmee»  said before  aU,  **  Tfaia  ia  my  book  ; 

Ikwfe  in  H.*'    And,  acoording  to  tfae  oriental 

insj  eE  dbowing  ereat  reverenco  for  a  tfaing,  fae 

nied  tka  Kew  Teatament,  and  toacfaed  tfae  top 

«f  faíi  htad  with  it,  wfaile  tfae  rest  atood  ailently 

Má»  OV  JL  8PIEIT    OF    INQI7IBT-— TBB  BISHOP 
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flaffaig  leadied  Denizlee,  oar  booka  were 
Éuat  edbaasted,  and  people  were  oontinaally 
Ébag  fbr  tiiem.  8o,  xnowing  by  ezperience 
Íik  viatni^  placea  wfaere  we  are  not  known, 
ittoQt  Scnpnirea,  to  be  of  little  oae,  we  deter- 


mined  to  retum  to  Smyma,  not  hskvuia  accom- 
pliafaed  macfa  more  tfaanafoartfa  part  ofour  pro- 
poaed  ioumey.  We  faad  not  eK[^cted  to  aell  ao 
many  booka  in  Kulafa  and  Pfailadelpfaia,  as  tfao 
people  of  tfaoee  places  faad  already  purcfaaaed  a 
large  number,  and  in  Denizlee  we  could  not  for- 
merly  aell  manv  booka  ;  but  the  spirit  of  inauiry 
aeema  to  faave  been  apreading,  and  wo  may  faope 
and  believe  tfaat  it  will  not  only  lead  many  of  tno 
Cfaristiana  to  the  trath  aa  it  is  in  Jeaua,  but  tfaat 
tfae  faa{)py  oontagion  wiU  reacfa  and  affect  tiie 
Tarkaaíao. 

At  Aidin  two  Greeka  called  upon  us,  one  of 
wfaom  faas  tasted  some  of  tfae  aweets  of  tfae  Gos- 
pel,  and  is  very  aealous  and  eamest  in  seeking 
tfae  spiritual  weifare  of  fais  co-religionists.  He 
is  also  very  sanfuine  about  reform  in  tfae  Greek 
Cfaurdi,  and  toM  oa  that  tfae  bisfaop,  wfao  used 
aforetime  to  peraecute  and  tfareaten  all  tfaoae 
wfao  read  tfae  Scripturea  for  tfaemaelves,  now 
treata  tfaem,  and  eapecially  faimaelf,  witfa  great 
kindneaa.  He  aaid,  moreover,  tfaat  a  few  wecks 
affo  tfae  bisfaop  preached  a  sermon  on  tfae  deatfa 
01  one  of  fais  people,  a  pious  and  estimablc  man, 
in  wfaicfa  fae  told  tfae  oon^pregation  tfaat  tfae  <jros- 
pel  was  tfae  only  foundation  of  tfacir  faopcs  and 
groimd  of  tfaeir  faitfa,  and  tfaat  tfaev  must  ever 
adfaere  to  its  teacfaings.  Onr  friend  dated  tfais 
cfaange  in  the  sentimenta  of  tfae  biafaop  from  tfae 
time  wfaen  we  faiad  a  warm  diacussion  with  faim 
two  yeors  ago.  We  faope  tfaat  all  faia  kindness 
mav  be  real  and  abidine,  but  living  in  Turkey 
makes  ooe  very  soepticar even  of  wmtt  one  aeea. 


INDIA. 

IKOÍ  DARKlSrESS  TO  LIGHT— CONVERSION  OF  A  HINDU  HIGH    PRIEST. 


k  lemaikable  conversion  ia  narrated  by 

fk  Ber.  W.  Shoolbred,  of  the  United  Pres- 

lytaaa  misBÍon  «t  Beawr  (Rajpootana).    Bati 

Ím,  the  chief  gum  ot  high  prieet  of  tfae 

iBet  cilled  Ram  Suehs,  who  for  more  than 

tvoDfy-fiye  years  has  been  literally  worshipped 

)f  kiidevotedíolloweES,  has  been  constrained, 

^deep  conyietions  of  guilt  and  danger — 

^QBTÍetíoiifl  which  have  bumt  in  him  as  a 

Ítt,  and  agoidzed  his  whole  soul — ^to  give 

^  iU  íor  Christ :   to    foisake  his  temple, 

^  habíts,   and   his  sect,    and  publicly  to 

^B^ow  the  Lord   Jesus  Christ  as  his  Master 

^ïid  Saviour.    We  give  the  nanative,  some- 

^hat  abridged,  as  ncorly  as  possible  in  Mr. 

^hxdibsed's  own  words  : — 

THX  FB0CE88  OF  C0NVBR8I0N. 

Sati  Bam  has  bcen  a  constant  visitor  at  the 

ion  banffalow,  an  inquirer  into  the  tratfa  of 

holy  rebgion,  and  occasionally  so  hopefully 

that  aboot  f our  years  ago  fae  seemed  on  tfae 

y  eve  of  renouncing  tfae  religion  of  wfaicfa  fae 

inthis  qoarter  the  hoad,  and  was  saying,  almost 

^  the  verv  language  of  Agrippa  bcfore  Paul, 

?*Ahno«t  thon  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 

^hcD,  however,  tfae  world  faad  too  powerful  a 

\dl  on  him  ;  the  blanfiÍRhments  and  worafaip  of 

^  foUowers  prevailed.     More  tfaan  a  year  ago 

Jii  healtii  íailed,  and  during  my  laat  itinerancy 

«Mfarwar  he  was   ao  near  deatfa,  tiiat  fais 

■'fciiaii,  aeeotdii^  to  theír  infa«Ba&  eastooy 


tomed  faim  out  of  tfae  Bam  Dwara,  as  tfaeir 
monaBtery  is  called,  to  die  under  a  úee  like  a 
doff.  Dr.  Valentine  faeard  of  fais  illness,  visited, 
and  preacribed  for  faim.  He  weatfaered  tfaat  at- 
tack,  aa,  by  God'a  bleaaing  on  tfae  mcans  we 
have  been  enabled  to  use,  he  faas  weatfaered  se- 
veral  bad  attacks  since.  Tfae  poor  man,  agonized 
witfa  bodily  pain,  and  tfae  deeper  anguisfa  of  tfaat 
mental  oonflict  wfaicfa  tfae  gnawing  sense  of  ligbt 
quencfaed  and  convictions  stifled  arouses  in  the 
spirit  brougfat  f ace  to  face  witfa  deatfa,  gave  vont 
to  fais  deep  unrest  in  faowls  tfaat  savoured  of  de- 
spair.  Sinoe  tfaat  day,  faowever,  he  has  been  an 
aJteredman. 

OIVINa  UP  ALL  FOK  CHRI8T. 

«Tuat  a  f ortnight  to-day  I  was  busy  preparing 
everytfaing  for  starting  on  my  itinerancy,  wnen  at 
noon  our  faospital  aaaistant  came  witfa  an  ur- 
gent  request  from  tfae  lUm  Suefa  priest  that  I 
would  pay  faim  a  visit.  He  sent  a  sccond  urcent 
request  for  my  immediate  presence,  and  f  at 
once  complied.  Wfaat  was  my  surprise  wfaen  fae 
at  onoe  opened  up  tfae  state  of  fais  mind  l  **  I 
faave  long  stifled  my  convictions, "  fae  said,  ' '  f  rom 
fear  of  my  bunia  followers,  wfao,  I  believe,  would 
kill  me  ratfaer  thui  allow  me  to  becomo  a  Chris- 
tian ;  but  of  hite  the  word  and  faith  of  Cfarist 
faave  been  working  powerfully  at  my  heart, 
and  I  can  conceal  tfaem  no  longer.  Como 
what  may,  I  muêt  confess  Clirist  now.  I  am 
ready,  and  desire  that  you  should  baptize  me 
this  very  night."  Long  I  talked  and  reasoned 
witfa  faim ;  entreated  faim  not  to  mistake  personal 
aJOfeotion  for  myself,  of  wfaicfa  fae  faad  given  many 
prooia,  for  fthe  love  aiid  laith  of  the  Savioor.   I 
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nrged  bim  to  ponder  well  fhe  step  he  desired  to 
take,  and  to  question  with  minnte  scrutinyitB 
srounds.  He  assured  me  in  reply  that,  much  as 
Ee  loved  me,  he  loved  Christ  more,  and  desired 
to  conf  ess  him  before  men.  As  a  last  and  crucial 
test,  I  proposed  that  he  should  quit,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  Kam  Dwara,  where  he  was  ho- 
noured  and  worshipped  as  a  god  ;  rcnounce  the 
dress  and  position  of  a  guru,  and  come  and  live 
with  me,  that  both  his  bodily  and  spiritual  health 
might  receive  constant  attention.  He  unhesita- 
tingly  conscntcd — had,  indeed,  abready  made  np 
his  mind  to  this  decided  step.  Bnt  as  he  claimed 
the  Ram  Dwara  and  its  belongings  as  his  pro- 
perty,  built  by  money  collected  for  and  by  him- 
self  and  his  guru,  f rom  whom  he  inheríted  it  by 
rieht  of  succession,  he  only  asked  delay  till  the 
following  moming,  that  he  might  dismiss  two 
novitiates,  who  wore  paying  a  passing  visit,  and 
aee  to  some  loose  propcrty  being  put  away.  Ac- 
cordingly,  noxt  moming  Baboo  Chinta  Ram  as- 
sisted  hun  in  making  his  arrangements,  and  os 
he  was  unable  to  walk  from  weakncss,  I  drove 
up  in  the  buggy  at  sunriso ;  ho  locked  up  the 
premises,  and  retumed  with  mc  to  the  bungalow. 

THK  WRATH  OP  HIS  DISCIPLES. 

Yon  may  imagine  the  constemation  of  tho 
bnnias,  who,  whon  thoy  came  to  pay  their  mom- 
in^  devotions  to  their  príest,  and  prepare  for  the 
lymg  and  swindlin^  of  the  day's  traífic,  as  is 
their  wont,  by  countmg  a  few  long  rosaríes  to  the 
name  of  Ram,  found  tho  príest  flown  and  the 
monastery  locked  !  A  deputation  speedily  made 
their  appearance  at  tho  bungalow  to  demand 
the  key ;  but  their  quondam  gum's  rcply  was, 
that  he  intended  retuming  to  the  Ram  Dwara 
after  a  time,  and  till  then  it  would  remain  closed. 
For  some  days  there  was  some  considerable  sup- 
pressed  excitement  in  the  city.  Our  street 
preachings  were  attended  by  larger  crowds  than 
nsnal ;  and  the  secession  of  the  Kam  Sueh  freely 
discussed  by  nnmbers  both  of  his  own  and  other 
sects.  The  bnnias,  led  on  by  a  Parsee,  who  is  a 
determined  foe  of  missionaríes  and  their  work, 
lost  not  a  moment  in  endeavouríng  to  regain  the 
Ram  Dwara.  'Diey  applied  to  the  magistrate, 
80  soon  after  the  occurrence  as  his  court  was 
opened,  and  as  Rati  Ram  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  key,  a  warrant  was  issued  f  or  his  immodiate 
apprehension.  As,  however,  he  was  too  ill  to  be 
at  once  removed,  bail  was  accepted  for  his  ap- 
pearance,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  I  drove  our 
Bick  fríend  over  to  the  court,  and  the  case  opened 
hj  hearing  the  bunias'  story.  These  his  former 
diflciples,  who  nsed  to  worship  him  as  a  god,  were 
now  ^ashing  their  teeth  and  scowling  upon  him, 
and  mdeed  were  scarcel^  restrained  b]^  the  de- 
oomm  of  a  court  of  justice  from  showing  their 
rage  in  a  more  violent  form.  After  the  accusers' 
statement  had  been  taken,  and  before  it  was 
snbstantiated  by  any  witnesses,  or  a  single  ques- 
tion  had  been  ask^  at  the  defendant,  he  was 
ordered  to  give  up  the  key  or  go  to  gaoL  The 
key  was  given  up  nnder  protest,  and  two  more 
days  were  spent  in  hearing  witnesses  on  the 
bunias'  side.  Meantime  I  had  wrítten  Major 
Davidson,  Deput^r  Commissioner,  brin^g  the 
case  imder  his  notice,  and  pointing  out  the  great 
irregularíties  which  were  being  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  justice.  He  at  once  wrote,  asking 
the  case  to  be  def erred  nntil  he  conld  take  it  nnder 
hÍB  own  cognisance.  The  major,  after  his  arríval, 
heard  in  conrt  Rati  Ram'i  ooimter-itatement»  and 


then  deckred  the  Ram  Dwara  dosed,  and  held  by 
Oovemment  nntil  one  of  the  parties  made  good 
thoir  right  to  its  poflsession,  the  onna  of  profleca- 
ting  in  the  civil  conrts  resting  with  the  bnnias. 
The  claims  will  be  tríed  by  the  nsages  and  rightfl  of 
the  Ram  Sueh  sect.  And  I  may  mention,  inpaaB- 
ine,  that  two  other  gums  of  that  religion,  wao  in- 
habit  another  Ram  Dwara  in  the  city,  who  have 
lived  here  since  Rati  Ram  himself  came  aboat 
twenty-six  years  ago,  and  who  often  went  along 
with  him  when  collecting  money  for  the  bnilding^ 
have  come  forward  spontaneonsly  and  offered  to 
give  their  evidence  to  this  effect,  and  to  flhow 
that,  according  to  the  nsages  of  their  aect,  after 
installation  and  a  residence  of  two  years,  the 
liam  Dwara  and  all  its  property  belong  to  the 
head  gura  and  to  no  one  else.  Onr  convert, 
from  the  first,  sienifíed  his  intention  of  devotinff 
the  property  to  Chrístian  nnrposes ;  and  it  wonld 
be  a  gloríous  issue  if  a  Cnrístian  chnrch  flhonld 
rear  its  head  on  the  spot  formerly  consecrated, 
or  rathcr  let  me  say  desecrated,  to  a  heathen  and 
scnsual  worship.  But  however  that  may  be,  we 
can  alrcady  pomt  to  a  more  gloríous  result  in  the 
Christian  faith  of  its  qnon£im  high  priest 

HIS  BAPTISM. 

When  informed  of  onr  intention  to  adminis- 
tcr  baptism  to  him,  his  fírst  qnestion  was, 
"Where  is  the  baptism  to  take  place?"  and 
added,  "  I  am  willing  to  go  in  front  of  the  kot- 
wali  (polico-officc,  at  the  centre  of  the  basaar), 
and  confess  Christ  there,  that  all  the  city  may 
know  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  Him  ! "  I  said, 
''I  am  dclighted  to  hear  that  your  resolntionis 
so  fírm  ;  but  were  wo  to  baptize  yon  before  the 
kotwali,  there  might  be  an  uproar,  and  that 
would  not  be  pleasant.''  **  WeÚ,"  said  he,  "  do 
it  in  the  bungalow  then,  or  where  yon  please — ^I 
am  ready."  All  onr  converts  had  been  baptized 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
ríte  should  be  administered  there.  It  was  also 
determined  to  baptize  at  the  same  time  ooe 
Boodha,  a  convert  who  in  a  prison  oell  was  led 
to  ponder  the  words  of  trath  he  had  li^tlj 
heard  when  a  free  man  in  his  native  viOsge^ 
and  whoso  fírst  act,  after  regaining  his  liberty, 
was  to  proceed  to  Beawr,  and  request  from  the 
missionaríes  admission  to  the  Chnstian  ChnrcL 

On  Sabbath  aftemoon,  at  half-past  fonr,  I 
drovo  him  into  the  city.  Arríved  at  the  schodl, 
we  f eund  its  verandahs  abready  fílled  with  a  Yerj 
motloy  audience,  which  received  steady  increase 
nntil  the  school  overflowed,  and  a  crowd  oocn- 
pied  the  componnd.  Members  ahnost  of  every 
caste  in  the  city  were  there.  The  conrt  officials, 
in  fíno  muslin  dresses  and  gay  turbans,  jostled 
with  smoke  -  begrimed  smiths,  naked  to  the 
waist  ;  Brahmin  pundits  and  ci^  porters  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  side  by  aide  with  thrnm- 
ming  Bambis  Bunias  ;  some  of  them,  Ram  Snehs, 
who  had  appeared  in  the  court,  stoodand  scowled 
on  him  at  whose  f eet  they  had  formerly  psid 
honours  no  less  than  divine.  Large  and  mixed, 
however,  as  was  the  crowd,  the  ntmost  silenoe 
and  decoram  were  preserved,  except  f or  a  few 
moments,  when  all  rose  f or  the  fírst  prayer,  and 
when,  from  the  dense  packing  of  the  people 
within,  a  little  noise  and  movement  ensnad. 
Side  by  side,  with  Mr.  Drjman  on  my  left»  sat 
the  former  high  príest  of  the  Ram  Sneh,  and 
the  poor  prísoner  who,  a  few  months  before^  hsd 
walked  in  irons  past  his^te,  eqnally  hnmbk^ 
eavallT  ■<M»lrma  to  honoiur  fíhrist»  and  oazilsM  iif 
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thjt'fe  hononr  which  cometh  £rom  man.  The 
Uurge  audience  listened  with  deep  attention  while 
I  addressed  them  from  Acts  xvi.  30—33.  As 
I  pnt  the  qnestions  of  the  formula,  every  move- 
mesi't  in  the  large  andience  was  hushed ;  you 
nisil&t  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  With  great  firm- 
n^M  and  decision  both  affirmed  their  faith  in  the 
«•«xiinal  doctrines  of  our  holy  relimon ;  and 
^fter  invoking  the  divine  blessing  and  the  sanc- 
*^ying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  baptized 
^^Hi  in  the  name  of  a  three-one  God,  and  they 
le  membcrs  of  his  Church  on  earth.    Mr. 


Brynan  dosed  with  a  most  appropriate  prayer ; 
and  then,  from  our  orphan  cnoir,  peafed  out 
jubilantly  the  hymn,  **  Let  thy  kingdom  come, 
0  Lord,"  and  swelled  by  the  school-children's 
voices,  and  re-echoed  from  the  vaulted  roof  and 
fretted  colonnade,  it  sounded  out  a  very  paean  of 
victory  over  dead  and  prostrate  superstitions ; 
and  I  could  sce  many  an  eye  (^uail,  and  many  a 
face  grow  grave  and  sad,  as  if  to  them  too  it 
soundod  the  knell  of  their  false  and  heathon 
faiths. 


CHINA. 

Í-AHGE    ACCESSION  OF   CONVERTS  IN    THE   PROVINCE  OF  SHANG-TUNG. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 
Tien-tain,  China, 

Novembcr  12,  1866. 


A  very  remarkable  relií^ious  movement  is 

ïïtow  in  progresa  about  140  mUes  south  of 

this  cily,  in  the  township  of  Lou  Leing,  in 

Shang-tnng  province,  and  only  a  few  miles 

ijx>m  the  southem  lx)undary  of  the  province 

of  Chih-li,  in  which  Tien-tsin  is  situated.    An 

aged  man  living  there  last  winter  had  a  very 

peculiar  dream,  which  interested  and  agitated 

him.  Previously  he,  being  sick,  felt  disturbed 

in  mind  on  account  of  his  sins,  and  dread  of 

death.   He  did  not  understand  his  dream,  nor 

eould  any  of  his  neighbours  or  friends  explain 

it.    Some  Roman  Catholic  neighbours  advised 

him  to  come  to  Tien-tsin,  where  were  Koman 

Oatholic  priests,  who  could  give  him  all  de- 

aired  information.     About  last  February,  he 

accoidingly  reached  this  city,  and  was  pro- 

Tidentíally  directed  by  some  one,  of  whom  he 

inquired  for  the  Koman  Catholic  establish- 

menty  to  a  Protestant  chapel  belonging  to  the 

£iiglish  Methodist  New  Connexion  mission. 

He  rejoiced  greatly  on  hearing  the  Gospel  as 

preached  that  day  by  the  native  helper,  cou- 

ceming  the  blessings  of  the  pure  in  heart. 

He  remained  at  Tien-tsin  severalweeks^study- 

ing  the  Bible  and  religious  books,  and  hearing 

the   preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  foreigners 

and  native  Christians,  and  when  he  retumed 

home  he  took  Christian  books  and  tracts  to 

give  his  neighbours. 


believe  in  the  Saviour.  But  as  one  of  the 
two  membei's  of  the  mission  was  absent  at 
Shanghai,  it  was  thought  best  to  send  a 
native  preacher  and  his  wife,  who  accordingly 
reached  the  place  of  interest  (Lou  Leing)  late 
in  July  or  early  in  August.  Their  reports 
were  so  encouraging,  that  Messrs.  Innocent 
and  Hall,  the  missionaries  of  the  mission, 
went  down  in  September,  and  remained  two 
or  three  weeks,  instructing  the  people,  ex- 
amining  candidates  for  baptisra,  etc  They 
received  forty-five  persons,  on  profession  of 
their  faith  in  Jesua,to  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
of  whom  eighteen  were  females,  deferring  till 
some  future  time  the  baptism  of  quite  a 
number  of  men  and  women  who  wished  to 
receive  that  ordinance. 

Many  interesting  and  encouraging  facts 
have  occurred  at  Lou  Leing,  relating  to  those 
who  have  renounced  idolatry  and  professed 
Christianity,  which  go  to  prove  the  genuine- 
ness  of  this  movement.  One  Sabbath,  before 
the  foreign  missionaries  had  arrived,  the 
native  helper  remarked  on  the  duty  of  de- 
stroying  their  images,  idolatroiis  pictures,  etc. 
The  next  moming  seventeen  farailies  brought 
their  idols,  and  everything  used  in  idolatrous 
or  superstitious  worship  and  service,  and 
bumed  them  up  in  the  presence  of  the  helper. 
Some  corae  ten  or  fífteen  miles  or  more  on 
Saturday  aftemoon,  bringing  their  bedding 
and  their  food  with  them,  spending  the 
night  at  Lou  Leing,  so  as  to  be  present  at  the 


In  about  a  month,  he  retumed  to  this  city  |  preaching  services  on  the  Sabbath,  retuming 


with  a  letter,  signed  by  several  of  his  friends, 
reqnesting  a  native  Christian  to  go  down  and 
instmct  them  more  thoroughly  in  the  tmths 
of  the  Bible.  Accordingly,  a  native  helper 
was  sent  back  with  him,  who  remained 
leveral  weeks.  On  his  retum  he  con£rmed 
the  statements  made  previously  by  the  old 
gentleman.  Two  colporteurs  were  then  sent. 
When  they  came  back  they  brought  a  request 
for  a  foreign  missionary  to  go  and  baptize,  if 
deemed  pi^pared,  eeveral  who  piofessed  to 


to  their  homes  on  the  Sabbath  aftemoon, 
after  the  second  service.  A  mle  has  been 
made  by  the  Christians  there  that  no  secular 
conversation  shall  be  held  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  mle  is  carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  people  are  farmers,  and  this  rule  pro- 
hibits  talk  about  the  cropa  and  farming 
matters  generally.  One  old  man,  aged 
seventy-two  years,  walka  forty-five  Zi,  or 
about  thirteen  miles,  on  Saturday  aftemoon 
to  attend  the  exercÍBes  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
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The  Ghiistíant  in  the  Tillage  where  the 
mo8t  inteiest  cxists,  go  to  their  work  on  their 
fárms  yery  early  in  the  moming.  On  their 
rctum  home,  after  breakfast,  they  have 
adopted  the  hahit  of  meeting  together  in  the 
village  chapel,  for  ainginj;;,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tureSy  and  prajer,  spending  abont  half-an- 
hour,  when  thej  proceed  to  their  agricultural 
labours.  In  the  eyening  they  again  meet  for 
prayer,  etc.  They  scem  to  be  peculiarly 
anxious  that  the  work  should  spread,  not 
only  in  the  surrounding  country,  more  and 
more,  but  also  that  the  imconverted  members 
of  their  families  should  receive  the  GospeL 
They  pray  with  great  fervency  and  appro- 
priateness  for  the  conversion  of  brothers  and 
Bisters,  children  and  parents,  connected  with 
their  families. 

What  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  is,  that 
the  female  portion  of  the  village  is  in- 
terested  as  well  as  the  male,  coming  out  to 


the  preadnng  servieea.  They  Beem  to 
anxious  to  hear  for  themselvee.  In  n 
places  in  China  where  the  Qospel  is  preach 
only  Chinese  men  and  boys  attend 
services.  Established  cnstom,  it  i»  nxg 
prevents  the  women  from  attending.  ï 
fáct  that  eighteen  women  have  already  bi 
baptized  at  Lou  Leing,  is  a  striking  aïid 
couraging  fact  The  Rev.  Mr.  Innocent  ii 
present  absent  at  the  place  of  so  much  h< 
and  interest  He  represents  the  work  as  s 
progressing.  Some  instances  of  petty  p 
secution  have  occurred,  but  the  ChrístL 
remain  unterrified,  and  trae  to  their  p 
fession. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  previons 
September  last  no  foreigner  had  visited  1 
place.  The  work  was  conuneneed,  and  p 
secuted  for  months,  without  their  presei 
and  their  personal  aid.  We  tmst  it  ii 
gennine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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THE  FIRST  SYNOD  OF  THE  DtOCESE  OF  SYDNEY. 


Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
December  22,  1866. 
The  present  month  has  been  marked  by 
an  event  of  great  importance  in  relation  to 
the  progress  of  Christian  work  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  Church  of  England,  whose  no- 
minál  adherents  are  in  number  neorly  one-half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  whose 
zealons  working  members  present  a  goodly 
army  in  varions  Christian  enterprises,  has 
entered  on  a  new  era  of  combined  action.  In 
accordance  with  the  constitutions  adopted  by 
the  Conference,  the  Metropolitan  summoned  a 
Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Sydney,  consisting  of 
the  clergymen  having  the  cure  of  souIb,  and 
two  lay  representatives  from  every  congrega- 
tion,  to  deliberate  on  the  affaira  of  the 
Chnrch,  and  take  such  action  therein  as 
might  be  jndged  expedient.  This  first  Synod 
of  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  met  in  the  Chnrch 
Socicty's  Roomsy  Sydney,  on  Wednesday, 
December  6.  There  were  nearly  fifty  clergy- 
men  and  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
lay  representatives  present  The  sittings 
occupied  seven  days — ^namely,  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  Ilth,  I2th,  lath,  and  14th  of  Decem- 
1)er.  A  nnmber  of  very  important  subjects 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Synod,  and  were 
discussed  with  lively  interest.  Great  peace 
and  order  prevailed,  and  to  all  concemed  the 
resnlt  appeared  higUy  satisfactory.  The 
discuflsion  was  npon  the  poeition  of  the 
Chnreh  m  the  oolonies  in  relatíon  to  the 
Chunsh  ia  BnghuMÍ,  wiih  specíel  xeference  to 


the  late  decisions  in  respect  to  the  Chmeh 
South  Africa,  and  to  the  bill  recently  iato 
duced  by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  Honse  of  Obi 
mons.  The  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  II 
Alexander  Qordon,  proposed  a  series  of  res^ 
tions,  declaring  the  members  of  the  Uniti 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Ift 
colony  to  be  members  of  the  United  Ghm 
of  England  and  Ireknd,  and  proteati 
against  Mr.  CardweU's  biU,  as  a  measnre  Ú 
would  imperil  or  destroy  the  connexioA 
the  Church  here  with  the  Church  at  hcM 
A  decided  and  very  able  oppoeition  to  i!fc 
resolutions  was  led  by  Canou  Allwood  ^ 
the  Rev.  George  Yidal ;  and  after  mnch 
cussion,  the  resolutions  and  the  amenditf 
proposed  by  Canon  Allwood  were  both  ^ 
drawn,  and  a  resolution— directed  espee^ 
against  that  clause  in  Mr.  Cardwell's 
which  authorises  the  conseciatiofn  of  bisS 
by  one  bishop,  and  without  the  Royal  o 
date— was  carried  unanimonsly. 

All  the  speakers  on  this  occaaiony  and  'ft 
were  nnmerons,  svowed  their  nnalterabl9 
hesion  to  the  United  Chnrch  of  England  < 
Ireland ;  bnt  some  maintained  ihat  the  B(C 
Supremacy  was  the  one  essential  bond  t 
preserved  the  identity  of  the  Colonial  Chn 
with  that  in  the  moUier  conntry;  othersy  < 
pre^minently  the  venerable  Canon  AUwo 
distíngnished  between  the  Chuich  of  Engki 
and  the  Establishmelit,  and  expreeaed  lih 
gratittide  st  being  freo  in  New  Soiilli  Wi 
from  the  legal  fetters  thai  biná  th»  Ssldbfti 
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HMnt  ín  the  United  Kingdom.  Tlie  dcbate 
elidted  the  view»  of  many  membera  as  to  the 
ifae  eTerlasting  imitj  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
BJoá  the  hope  of  the  nltimate  realisation  of 
visíble  imitj  on  eartlr  in  fallfilment  of  the  ! 
Xledeemer's  prayer. 

Bendea  this   great   topic,  propositions  in 

l!^datíon  to  marrioges,  registers,  a  hymn-book 

fbr  the  Chnrch,  the  Church  Society,  the  Aus- 

taluianBoard  of  Missions,  and  other  subjects, 

hrought  under  consideration  duríng  the 

Qn  December   14   the   Bishop  of 


Sydney  and  various  members  of  tho  Con  - 
ference  entered  into  preliniiuary  arrangements 
for  the  i'ormalion  of  a  naw  bishopric  for 
Bathurst,  wliich  ia  to  comprise  nearly  all  that 
portion  of  the  colony,  now  but  thinly  in- 
habiteil,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the 
Dividing  Ilange.  Great  liberality  has  been 
shown  in  providing  for  the  endowment  of  the 
new  biahopric.  The  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  who 
proposes  to  transfer  part  of  his  bishopric  to 
that  of  Bathurst,  subscribes  1,000^. 


I 
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[From  our  own  Correspondent] 
New  York,  February  7,  18C7. 

OP     PRAYER EVANGELICAL 


ALLIANCE. 

ThêWeek  of  Prayer  was  more  generally 

olserTed  in  thÍB  coimtry  than  it  has  hitherto 

beeo,  aod  in   many   places   in    substantial 

«greeme&t  with  the  programme  of  the  British 

Enogelical  Alliance.      In    this   and   other 

Qtia  the  meetings  were  attended  and  ad- 

ÍMKd  by  members  of  almost  all  the  £van- 

|Íb1  ChuTches,  and  the  ezpressions  of  Chiis- 

tiiviion  weie  eordial  and  encouraging.   The 

iiBÍesn  Eyangelical  Alliance  held  here  a 

Ming  on  the  30th  of  January  to  complete  its 

iputttion.     Most  of  the  persons  elected  to 

ik  fuiouB     offices — about     one     hundred 

WKDuia  in  different  States,  some  twenty- 

iw  Tiee-presidents,  and  an  executive  com- 

>ittM  of  eighteen — accept  the  positions,  and 

^Bfm  themaelves  eamestly  in  fávour  of  the 

^^ÚÊtíoiL,     Though  it  may  not  have  much 

óuoediate  work  to  do,  yet  it  will  prepare 

^  ka  its  fature  operations,  and  give  an 

'■Manee  of  oor   desire  to  co-operate  with 

^Dopea  CfaTÍstians  in  all  matter  of  common 

^^^fnA  and  mutual  concem. 

THE   AMERICAN   CHAFEL   AT   BOME. 

A  good  deal  of  feeling  has  been  awakened 

^■'wighout  the  couutry  by  the  report  of  the 

•"lÉlttoon  of    our   American    chapel     from 

^Jtirin  the  walls  of  Rome.     Our  House  of 

l'^pKaeiLtatives  took  up    this   matter  with 

^iiaul   piomptitude,  on  motion  of   Hon. 

T^Uiua  E.  Dodge,  a  representative  from  this 

%» iDd  the  President  Elect  of  our  Evan- 

fioiad  Alliance.     The  consequence  was  that 

^  HoQse  Btruck  out  of  the  Appropriation 

^  the  provision  for  an  ambassador  at  Home, 

^le&only  a  aalary  for  &  consuL     This  is 

l^  ad  many  Roman  Catholics  acquiesce 

^  We  do  not  need  an  ambassador  at 

*••.    Bome  has    no  envoy  here,  princi- 

Mf»  it  k  nid,  becMiae  such  an  envoy  would 


claim  precedence  of  all  the  other  ambassadors, 
which  could  not  be  conceded.  The  Embassy 
at  Rome  was  set  on  foot  partly  to  please  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  partly  to  have  another 
place  of  refuge  for  retiring  politicians.  No- 
body  knows  that  it  has  ever  done  much 
good,  and  just  now  it  is  of  less  use  than  ever. 
We  shall  all  be  willing  to  say  farewell  to  it. 

LECTURE8  ON  THB  EVIDENCES. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Bames,  of  Philadelplda, 
is  now  delivering  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on 
the  Ely  Foundation  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  this  city,  upon  "  The  Evidencea 
of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
This  lectureship  was  founded  hist  year  by  a 
merchant  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Bames  gives 
the  first  course  of  lectures,  which  wiU  be 
published  by  the  Seminary.  The  course 
thus  far  has  been  very  able,  and  is  largely 
attended.  Among  the  subjects  discus^ed  are : 
The  Limitations  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the 
Subject  of  Religion;  Historical  Evidence  as 
aíTected  by  Time  and  by  Science ;  Mimcles ; 
Prophecy;  Inspiration;  the  Personal  Cha- 
racter  and  the  Incamation  of  Christ,  etc. 

SUNDAY   DRINKING    IN   NEW   YORK. 

A  year  ago  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  a  very  strict  excise  law,  regulating  the 
sales  of  all  spirituous  liquors,  including  lager- 
beer,  the  favourite  German  beverage.  By 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  all  drinking-places 
were  to  be  closed  in  New  York  city  and  else- 
where  during  the  whole  of  Sunday.  A  heavy 
licence  fee  was  also  imposed — which  in  this 
city  alone  gave  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
(to  whom  this  tax  was  made  over)  something 
more  than  a  miUion  of  dollars,  reducing  other 
taxes  by  this  amount.  Of  course  a  very 
powerful  opposition  was  organised  agains 
this  statute  ;  its  constitutionality  was  con 
tested;  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  whose  ded- 
sion  was  anxiously  awaited.  That  decision, 
given  December  31>  1866,  was  unanimous  iu 
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favour  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  Court  is,  that — 

There  is  really  but  one  question  involvcd  in 
the    present    appeals — viz.,    tho  right    of    the 
Legislature  to  control  and  regulatc  thc  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors.     Thc  Act  assailed  is  simply 
regulatory  of  the  retail  traffic,  aiid  less  rigorous 
as  a  schcuie  of  regulation  than  any  one  in  forec 
within  the  limits  of  the  Stato  for  more  than 
half-a-century.     The  right  to  legislate  on  a  sub- 
ject  so  deeply  affecting  the  public  wclfare  and 
security  has  not  heretofore  been  questioned  or 
denied  ;  and  it  could  not  well  be,  for  it  would 
have  been  to  deny  thc  powcrs  of  govemment 
inherent  in  every  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of 
its  dominions.    A  State  is  not  sovcreign  without 
the  power  to  regulato  all  its  internal  commerce, 
as  well  as  police.     Thc  Legislaturo  exercises  and 
wields  its  sovcreign  police  powcrs  as  it  deems 
the  public  good  to  require.     A  law  prohibiting 
the  indiscriminate  traílic  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
aud  placing  the  trade  under  public  regulation  to 
prevent  abuso  in  tlieir  sale  and  use,  violates  no 
constitutional  restraints. 

The  Supreme  C/Ourt  of  the  Uuited  States 
has  also  had  the  same  question  before  it,  in 
the  case  of  an  appeal  from  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  in  which  the  ground  was  taken 
that  a  licence  or  tax  frora  the  United  States 
"  confers  upon  the  party  licensed,  or  who 
pays  the  tax,  authority  to  carry  on  the 
licensed  business,  contniry  to  the  laws  of  the 
State."  Chief  Justice  Chase  read  tlie  opinion, 
from  which  there  was  no  dissent,  affirming 
that  thcre  is  no  conflict  of  law  in  the  premises ; 
*  'that  the  Act  of  Congress,  providing  for 
Federal  taxation,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
right  ot  a  State  to  tax  and  regulate  each  biisi- 
ness  carried  on  within  its  limits."  This  deci- 
sion  applied  to  lotteries  as  well  as  to  licence 
laws. 

THE    OERMANS   AND    THE    SAnBATH. 

But  though  the  question  has  thus  been 
settled  on  constitutional  grounds,  the  oppo- 
nents  of  the  law  stiU  hoped  that  the  Lcgisla- 
ture  of  this  State,  now  in  session,  might  be 
brought,  through  the  unitcd  German  and 
Irish  influence,  to  modify  the  law  of  last 
year,  bo  as  to  allow  drinking,  especially  lager- 
beer,  saloons  to  be  open  on  Sunday.  The 
question  Í8  mixed  up  with  political  combina- 
tions.  The  Germans  have  acted  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  Republican  party,  while  the 
Irish  are  chiefly  Democratic.  The  Republican 
party  now  controls  the  State,  but  not  by  a 
large  majority  ;  andunder  its  influence  this  Ex- 
cise  Law  was  passed.  By  relaxing  the  stringent 
Sunday  Clause,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
German  Republican  vote  might  be  increased, 
or  at  least  not  further  reduced.  This  Excise 
Law  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  points  involved 
in  the  political  campaign  of  last  autumn. 
The  DemocTats  weie  all  understood  to  be  for 


a  repeal  of  the  law.     How  the  matter  stood 
in  this  city  will  be  seen  from  the  vote  of  ^ 
80,677  for  the  Democratic  candidates,  anc' 
only  33,492  for  the  Republican.     The  Ger- 
mans  largely  deserted  ihe  Republicans.     Tc^  «^ 
prevent  still  further  desertions  is  the  obje^^a^^ 
of  the  scheme  against  the    Sunday   Cki 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  thafc 
Republicans  had  already  lost  all  they  coi 
and  that  the  best  part  of  the  German  popu*^^  ^ 
tion   might  still  be  brought  to  sustain  ^^::.^ 
law  as  it  stands.   To  test  this  matt^r,  the  N      ^^ 
York    Sabbath    Committee    called   a  put^^rc 
meeting  of  all  Germans  in  favour  of  the  l^i^ 
which  was  held  on  Sunday  evening,  Jann^arr    ; 
27,  and  largely  attended,  chiefly  by  GerKnaa 
men,  the  audience  numbering  some  two  tHoQ. 
sand.      Able  addrcsses    were  made   by   I)r. 
Schafí^,    the  Secretary  of  the   Sabbath  Com- 
mittee,  Dr.  Poor,   and  others.     The  resolu- 
tions  were  presented  by  a  highly-esteemed 
German  mcrchant,  Gustav  Schwab,  a  son  of 
the  well-known  German  poet,  and  were  en- 
thusiastically  carried.     The  most  important 
of  them  are  the  foUowing: — 

Resolved, — That-,  enjoying  all  the  rightsaiid 
privileges  of  f ree  citizens,  we  regard  it  our  dnty 
to  uphold  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  coim* 
try,  especially,  also,  tho  national  custom  of  a 
Christian  observance  of  Sunday,  which,  from 
the  íirst  settlement  of  the  country,  has  exerted  i 
powerf  ul  influence  in  f  raming  the  political,  monli 
and  religious  character  of  the  nation,  and  with- 
out  which  our  political  and  religious  freedom 
would  soon  degenerate  into  licentiousness  aa^ 
anarchy. 

Resolved, — That,  with  the  vast  majority  cí 
our  American  fellow-citizens,  we  cordially  *P" 
prove  of  the  present  Excise  Law  as  a  whoIeaonM 
and  necessary  rcstraint  upon  the  evils  of  intem' 
perance  and  Sabbath  profanation,  and  dem^ 
for  it  a  fair  trial,  in  the  full  conviction  that,  «^ 
cording  to  the  experience  of  the  last  few  Sa^ 
baths,  it  will  soon  by  its  fruits  fully  justif^  J** 
self  to  all  the  friends  of  order  and  good  moH}*». 
even  among  those  who  are  now  opposed  o^  ^' 
different  to  it. 

Thus  the  prestige  of  the    German  opp^ 

sition  to  the  law,  as  it  stands,  has  been  bir^^^ 

Hardly  anyone  supposed  that  so  respecj'W»® 

and  numerous  a  body  of  Germans  couX^^  ** 

brought  to  array  itself  in  favour  of  sc»-  ^  * 

stringent  statute.     This  is  largely  due  tr^  ^® 

wise   measures   instituted    by  the   Sal:^***^ 

Committee,  one  of  the  best  conducted  c:^^  *^ 

our  associations,  and  to  the  indefatigabl^  ^^" 

ertions  and  influence  of  Dr.  Schaff,  the   "«^**' 

known  Church  historian,  a  Swú»  OennaH  ^T 

birth,  who  identifies  himself  with  our    ^^^ 

American  interests.     Let  the  law  but  hB^  * 

fair  opportimity  of  being  carríed  out,  and    ^ 

wiU  approve  itself  to  the  judgment  of  tt^* 

people.      Already  the  Sunday  aireetB  hr^* 
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flhed  at  least  one-half.  Thus, 
n  four  SunJays  in  April,  1866, 
xcution  of  the  Excise  Law,  were 
LT  Sundays  in  May,  1866,  under 
arrests  were  reduced  to  257,  a 

326  ;  in  eight  Sundays,  1865, 
1  system,  1,078  arrests;  in  eight 
66,  under  the  new  system,  523, 

of  655.  The  Sunday  liquor 
>een  the  chief  promoter  of  in- 

and  its  evils,  crowding  the 
rts,  prisons,  and  almshousea  with 
'  vice  and  crime. 
saity  of  stringent  legislation  is 
n  the  retums  of  the  Police  Com- 
jr  last  year,  recently  published, 
that  in  a  population  of  726,386 

than  in  1860),  75,630  persons 
d  during  tlie  year  for  various 
í  gross  receipts  of  the  differeut 
Qusement  in  thLs  city  are  also 
the  temptations  held  out  in  va- 
The  retums  are  made  to  the 
rs  of  Intemal  Revenue.  The 
ïn  in  for  last  vear  was  about 
lollars,  received   by  twenty-one 

OREIGN-BORN    POPULA.TION. 

í  census,  not  yet  officially  pub- 
n  up  by  Dr.  Hough,  furnishes 

results  in  respect  to  the  popu- 
3  city.  The  total  population  of 
26,386;  of  the  State,  3,827,818. 
gn-bora  population  of  the  city, 

Irish,  107,269  German,  19,699 
L7  Scotch,  5,805  French,  1,735 
J43  Canadian,  1,285  Polish,  etc. 
city  can  show  as  mixed  a  popu- 
the  question  of  self-govemment 
lerious  matter.     The  naturalised 

appears  above,  outnumber  the 
the  proportion  of  77,475  to 
iÍ3  disproportion  has  been  rapidly 
3  that  our  city  is  now,  to  all  in- 
rposes,  80  far  as  local  government 

under  the  control  of  persons  of 

by  a  majority  of  at  least  26,000. 
s  give  room  for  a  variety  of 
as  to  the  future.  To  prevent  the 
iption  engendered  in  such  a  state 
he  Legislature  of  the  Stato  has 

to  remove  several  vital  interests 
'rom  the  sphere  of  political  con- 
0  appoint  special  commissions  to 
leac  interests.  This  is  the  case 
ice  Department,  the  Central  Park 

the  Board  of  Charities,  and  the 
nent ;  and  projects  are  now  before 
nze  to  reconstruct  the  Board  of 


Education,  and  to  organise  a  Bureati  of  Public 
WorkB,  to  have  charge  of  all  the  public  im- 
provements  in  the  city,  and  of  the  city  pro- 
perty  in  generaL  The  election  of  judges  by 
popular  Yote  in  such  precincts  as  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  has  proved  a  íáilure, 
as  is  now  very  generally  confessed.  This  will 
probably  be  altered  by  the  Convocation  íor 
revising  our  State  Constitution,  which  is  to  be 
called  together  some  time  thÍB  year.  It  moBt 
be  confessed  that  democratic  institutions  are 
put  to  an  intense  stress  and  test,  when  they 
are  carried  into  effect  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
heterogeneous  population,  most  of  them  nol 
^'  to  the  manor  bora,''  and  coming  to  this 
country  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  gain  and 
material  well«being,  without  any  rational  love 
for  our  institutions,  or  thorough  acquaintance 
with  their  fundamental  principles.  Their 
notion  of  liberty  is,  in  many  cases^'simply  the 
right  to  do  as  they  please,  degenerating  often 
into  mere  self-indulgence.  To  counterbalance 
these  evils  there  is  the  educating  power  of  a 
free  Government ;  though,  of  course,  this 
would  in  the  long  ran  be  insufficient,  without 
a  thoroughly  Christian  and  moral  basis  in 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  people ;  for 
liberty,  after  all,  is  but  the  external  form  in 
which  the  solid  and  permanent  iuterests  of 
humanity  live  and  move.  But  as  for  us,  our 
lot  is  cast  ;  we  must  press  through  the  diffi- 
culties  of  our  position ;  we  must  *'  fight  our 
battles  out  on  this  line,"  as  General  Grant 
said  of  his  campaign.  We  must  receive  and  wel- 
come  all  foreigners,  and  try  to  work  them  up 
into  our  native  policy.  They  are  still  streaming 
to  our  shores.  The  last  report  for  1866  gives 
the  returns  for  emigrants  in  this  city  alone 
at  233,417;  of  whom  Germany  furnished 
106,710;  Ireland,  68,047;  England,  36,186; 
Scotland,  4,979 ;  Sweden,  3,907 ;  Switzerland, 
3,685 ;  France,  3,246 ;  Denmark,  1,626 ;  Hol- 
land,  1,506,  etc.  Could  any  other  country 
receive  and  absorb  so  many?  If  yoti  can 
spare  them,  perhaps  we  can  use  them. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  will  send  to  the  Protestant 
missionary  department  of  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition  about  800  (out  of  its  2,000  dif- 
ferent)  publications,  in  some  forty  langaages, 
several  of  which  were  first  reduced  to  writing 
by  missionaries  of  the  Board.  The  American 
Bible  Society  will  also  send  specimens  of  quite 
a  large  number  of  its  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
in  different  styles  of  binding,  and  various  sizes, 
in  about  fífty  languages.  It  has  issued,  since 
its  formation,  22,118,475  copiesof  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  its  total  receipts,  in  fifty  years,  have 
been  nearly  eleTen  idllions  of  dollan«    It  ift 
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making  rapid  progress  in  its  new  and  beanti- 
ful  electrotjped  editions  of  the  Arabic  Bible, 
and  of  the  Ncw  Testainent  in  the  Slavic  and 
Baigarian  langnages. 

BENEVOLISNT   SOCIETIES. 

The  Ameiican  Golonisation  Sodetj  held 
its  íiftieth  anniveTBary  in  Washington,  Jan. 
13,  the  President,  Hon.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  in  the 
chair.  Its  receipts  during  the  laat  year  were 
69,583  dollars,  the  larger  part  from  legacies ; 
its  disborsements  were  84,762  doUars;  the 
difference  was  made  up  by  the  sale  of  invested 
funds.  The  society  owns  a  ship,  the  Gk)lconda, 
which  last  year  carried  out  600  emigrants,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  weie  chnrch  mem- 
beis ;  among  them  was  a  regularlj-orgamsed 
Baptist  church,  transported  bodily.  The  emi- 
grants    were   chiefly   from   Sonth    Carolina 


and  Georgia.     Since  its  organisation  it 
received   2,557,685  dollars  ;  it  has  sent  o^ 
11,999  coloured  persons,  in  147  vessels, 
not  one  of  these  vessels  was  wrecked  or  1< 
Tho  American  Baptist  Missionary  Un- 
reports  for  the  last  year  190,994  dollars 
receipts,  and   189,124    dollars    expenditx^i, 
In  Asia  it  supports  15  stations  and  400  ^f^ 
stations,  in  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Ckí]]^ 
These  are  served  by  84  American  nússion&rM^ 
41  being  males,  and  43  females;  and  hyáboaí 
500  native  preachers  and  assistants,   50  of 
whom  are  ordained.     Its  European  missiaai 
are  in  France,  Qermany,  and  Sweden,  at  1,300   , 
Btations    and    out-stations,  served    by  SOO  ^ 
preachers  and  assistants.     The  total  nnmlNt 
of  members  at  the  end  of   1864  was  áboii 
36,000. 
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Prussia  (not  including  the  recently-annexed 
terrítories)  contains  six  schools  for  the  study 
of  theology,  in  which  there  are  at  the  present 
time  891  students,  who  are  distributed  as 
follows  :  Berlin,  335 ;  Halle,  306 ;  Eonigs- 
berg,  90 ;  Breslau,  79 ;  Bonn,  64  ;  and  Greifs- 
wald,  1 7.  Each  of  these  institutions  receives 
annually,  for  the  expenses  of  maintenance, 
from  10,000  to  12,000  thalers.  Everyone 
will  notice  how  those  of  Berlin  and  of  Halle 
take  precedence  as  regards  the  number  of 
their  students.  It  is  these  also  which  abound 
most  in  scientific  and  literary  resources  for 
the  young  men  who  belong  to  them. 

M.  Francois  Balogh,  Professor  of  HÍBtorical 
Theology  at  Debreczen,  in  Hungary,  writes  to 
the  Archives  du  Christianisme  as  follows : 
**  The  civil  liberty  of  our  country,  and  that 
of  our  Church,  is  inscribed  in  the  same 
charter ;  hence  it  comes  that,  so  long  as  the 
Hungarian  Constitution  is  not  re-established 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  condition  of 
the  Protestant  Church  remains  always  in 
uncertainty.  The  Constitution  of  1848,  in 
the  20th  article,  guarantees  the  equality  and 
reciprocity  of  Protestantism  with  Roman 
Catholicism;  this  is  why  the  high  Koman 
Catholic  clergy  make  extraordinary  eíForts, 
and  are  beginning  a  bitter  contest  for  the 
abrogation  of  this  20th  article.  The  struggle 
goes  on  increasing  ;,  the  whole  nation,  except- 
ing  the  rich  and  powerful  clergy,  is  on  our 
BÍde  ;  this  is  a  great  consolation,  and  a  pledge 
that  the  truth,  sooner  or  later,  will  triumph." 
After  this  declaration,  M.  Balogh  supplies 
some  detailB  respecting  his  Church  :  "  Our 
ancestors  assembled  in  1567  at  Debreczen, 
ond  there  formálly  signed  the  Helvetic  Con- 


fession.  This  was  the  birthday  of  Hunginn 
CalvinisuL  The  tercentenary  of  this  gteá 
event  is  now  near  at  hand.  Thanks  to  God 
that,  after  so  many  struggles  and  suffeiÍD|^ 
for  three  centuries,  our  Church  stiU  lÍTei| 
Debreczen,  the  cradle  of  Hungarian  P»» 
testautism,  is  the  mother  church  and  dN 
largest,  numbering  33,000  purely  HunguÉi 
Calvinists ;  here  is  the  large  Refomied  Colle§% 
foimded  two  centuries  iigo,  at  which  hxt% 
been  trained  so  many  pastors,  tutors,  SM 
other  illustrious  men.  Last  year  there  we» 
410  attending  in  the  academical  departmeil 
of  this  coUege,  of  whom  there  were  341 
students  in  phUosophy,  74  in  law,  and  93  ii 
theology ;  there  were  also  in  the  secondaif 
lyceum  (another  branch  of  this  eoll^ 
697  pupils,  and  in  the  large  primary  achooli 
which  is  the  foundation  and  the  third  depart» 
ment  of  the  coUege,  600  children  in  10  claMeti 
80  that  our  entire  coUege,  supported  by  tiit 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  churches  m 
of  individual  benefactors,  gives  a  Protestuit 
education  to  1,657  students  every  year.  Th* 
ordinary  professors  are  25  in  number,  m 
there  are  14  masters.  Glory  be  to  Qodthjjj 
the  seK-denying  eíforts  of  our  people  atí» 
sustain,  without  any  Govemmental  aid,  » 
important  and  so  entirely  Protestant  aan*' 
stitution  !  The  brightest  aspect  of  HungaiM* 
Protestantism  is  that  the  instruction  of  w 
pupils,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  ■. 
entirely  in  our  own  hands  ;  and  we  have  beea 
able  to  keep  it,  notwithstanding  the  Jtt<*J 
formidable  attacks  of  the  (jovemmfflit  and  » 
Catholicism." 

It  is  said  that  aU  the  labbies  of  Eni^ 
wiU  be  convened  this  year  at  Pazis  dmÍBf' 
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!  Ezhibitíon ;  they  will  thas  con- 
of  G^eial  Coancil,  or  "  Grand 
[md  will  have  to  diacuss  Beveral 
efltíons,  amongst  which  the  fol- 
entíoned:  The  repeal  of  thoes 
nances  which  forbid  the  Jews 
tain  meats  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
ich  still  exists  amongst  the  Jews 
ind  the  reyision  of  certain  rules 
aherítance,  which  create  an 
tween  the  children  of  different 
added  that  the  French  Govem- 
joice  at  the  accomplishmemt  of 
t>  reforms,  since  they  will  affect 
prevent  the  application  of  the 
>  Algería,  where  about  40,000 
66  reside. 

1  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Pastoral 
be  held  this  year  in  the  town  of 

committee  have  selected  two 
discossion.  The  first  concems 
>n8cience/'  and  will  compríse  the 
nts :  How  should  this  liberty 
d?     What  are  the  conditions 

it  shonld  be  desired  and  even 
Is  this  liberty,  in  its  fallness 
ïompatible  wilïi  the  existence  of 
inrch  ?  What  mles  should  be 
the  event  of  a  conflict  with 
od  especially  with  ecclesiastics  ? 
pastor  at  Obstalden  (Glams),  is 
open  the  discussion.  The  second 
1  is  especially  interesting  in  its 
the  distinction  between  marriage 
l  marríage  as  a  religious  instítu- 
How  are  the  views  which  are 
a  our  days  in  the  Swiss  legis- 
:8t  others,  in  regard  to  marríagc, 
Lled  with  Christian  sentiment? 
tfetzger,  pastor  at  Schaffhausen, 
i  this  subject. 

1  Missionary  Society  was,  tiU 
;  the  only  one  without  a  ship. 
however,   has    now   bcen   met. 

society  connected  with  this 
i  lately  purchased  a  schooner, 
fcended  to  make  the  passage 
ope  and  the  stations  in  Afríca, 
ns  already  begun  to  run.  This 
ned  the  Palm,  a  most  admirable 

missionary  ship.  The  palm 
of  old  the  symbol  of  peace,  of 
rictory.  On  its  first  voyoge,  the 
board  one  missionary  and  three 
engaged  to  three  missionaríes  in 
»  an  entire  house,  and  2,400 
led  for  the  station  at  Christíans- 
iicatoTy  service  was  held  the  day 
I  tke  port  of  Brake,  in  Olden- 


borg.  The  yeseel  was  gadly  decorated  with 
garlands  of  oak  from  Bremen,  and  the  colouis 
of  the  Bociety  (a  white  cross  npon  a  red 
gronnd)  íloated  from  the  maat.  After  aing- 
ing  and  prayer,  M.  Wenger,  of  Eriswyl 
(Beme),  brother  of  one  of  the  ladies  on  boaid^ 
preached  a  sermon  from  Matt.  xiy.  22-36 — 
the  narrative  of  the  Apostles  crossing  the 
Lake  of  Genneearet,  seeing  their  Master 
walking  on  the  sea,  and  Peter  saved  by  tho 
ontstretched  hand  of  Jesus,  with  the  reproof^ 
^*  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ? "  After  the  discourse,  M.  Zahn, 
Superíntendent  of  the  Missionary  Societíes  of 
the  North  of  Germany,  delivered  a  congratn- 
latory  address,  in  which  he  referred  to  th* 
many  yesBels  which  had  sailed  &om  Enropo 
to  Afríca,  to  the  min  of  the  latter,  and  whicii 
had  taken  thonsands  of  negroes  itom  taeir 
coimtry  to  sell  them  into  slaveiy  and  exiley 
adding  that  this  enhanced  the  joy  of  now  see- 
ing  a  ship  designed  to  carry  blessings  to  thai 
land  instead  of  miseryy  and  freedom  in  place 
of  bondage.  The  meeting  closed  with  fervent 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  ship  and  its  intended 
passengers. 

The  monthly  seesion  of  the  Venerable  Oom- 
pany  of  Pastors  of  Geneva,  on  the  28t]i 
January,  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  thé 
consideratíon  of  the  inquiry,  "  Should  we 
encourage  the  principle  according  to  which 
everyone  shonld  put  aside  a  certain  propor- 
tion  of  his  income  to  be  devoted  to  works  of 
Christian  usefulness  ?  **  The  discussion  lasted 
two  hours.  The  subject  was  introduced  by 
M.  Champendal,  who  urged  that  Christiaa 
enterprises  were  increasing,  whilst  the  con- 
tríbutions  were  not  increasing  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  was  always  the  same  people 
who  gave  willingly,  but  there  were  a  large 
number  who  gave  nothing  or  next  to  nothing. 
The  question  was  therefore  one  of  great  prac- 
tical  importance.  No  doubt  the  proportion 
of  income  set  aside  ought  not  to  be  the  same 
for  all ;  but  because  we  could  not  establish  a 
uniform  rule,  was  that  a  reason  why  nono 
should  be  adopted?  In  the  conversatíon 
that  followed,  several  pastors  contended  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  ''legalism''  nnder  the 
Christian  dispensatíon,  and  that  all  idea  oí 
the  títhe,  properly  so  called,  or  of  compariaon 
with  the  ancient  people  of  God,  should  be 
put  aside.  Systematic  beneficence,  moreover, 
might  lead  to  serious  evils,  by  subetítuting 
cold  calculatíon  for  warm  and  generous  feel- 
ing,  and  by  developing  that  spirítnal  príde 
which  led  tiie  Pharísee  of  old  to  exclaim,  "  I 
give  tíihes  of  all  that  I  possess."  To  tíiis  it 
was  answered  that  it  was  not  soogiht  to  t^ 
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establisli  the  Jewish  tithe,  but  to  revive  the 
great  principle  that  all  things  come  from 
God,  that  the  duty  thence  resulting  might  be 
properly  felt  and  understood.  To  induce 
Christians  to  put  aside  what  they  meant  to 
give  would  be  a  means  of  compelling  their 
attention  to  the  little  which  they  gave  in 
comparison  with  what  they  received,  and,  far 
frora  producing  pride,  would  tend  greatly  to 
humility.  What  was  most  essential  was  that 
Christians  should  often  place  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  Him  "  who,  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we 
through  his  poverty[^might  be  made  rich.*' 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the  Synod  of 
the  National  Church  was  held  some  weeks 
since  at  Lausanne.     Its  special  object  was  the 
revision    of   the    Catechism.     It    has    been 
decided   that  there  shall  be  an  official  cate- 
chism,  comprising  two  distinct   works :    Ist. 
An  historical  manual,  designed  to  replace  the 
diíFerent  books  now  in  use,  and  to  impress  a 
certain  unity  upon  the  instniction  given  in 
biblical  historyj  this  wiU  be  such  part  of  that 
instruction  as   is   given   in   the   elementary 
schools.    2nd.  A  catechism  properly  so  called, 
or  an  abridgment  of  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
t^an  religion  and  of  the  duties  which  result 
from  them,  composed  especially  with  a  view 
to   the  religious  instmction  of  catechumens. 
Thc  Synod  has  charged  the  Syuodal  Commis- 
Bion  to  invite  competition  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  essays  for  the  works  above  men- 
tioned.      Another   question   relative   to   the 
schools,  that  of  a   translation   of  the   New 
Testament,    to    be    used    in    them    to   tlie 
exclusion  of  every  other,  was  submitted  to  the 
assembly ;  but  this  was  rejected  as  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism. 
The  Synod  has  confined  itself  to  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion  and  of  Worship  to  the  inconveniences 
which  result  from  the  diversity  of  the  versions 
employed,  and  recommending  the  translation 
of  Ostervald  revised  at   Lausanne.      Lastly, 
the  Synod  was  requested  to  make  an  applica- 
tion   to   the  Cantonal  Govemment  that  the 
political  elections  should  cease  to  take  place  on 
Sunday,  which  they  too  often  convert  into  a 
day  of  passionate  excitement,  of  tumult,  and 
of  dissipation.     But,  upon  this  question,  the 
assembly  declared  itself  incompetent,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's-day. 

It  is  known  that  the  Belgian  Evangelical 
Society  has  founded  stations  espedally  for 
those  populations  which  speak  Flemish,  at 
Beveral  places,  notably  at  Brossels,  Ghent, 
Loayain,  Antwerp,  and  in  Fiance  at  Roubaix. 


The  Chrêtien  Belge  states  that,  at  these  pc 

interesting  in  so  many  respects,  the  num 

of  hearers    is    increasing,    and    that    mi 

souls  have  been  converted.     It  then  qn< 

the  following  extract  from  the  corresponde 

of  a  pastor  :  "  A  young  girl  had  attended 

several  sermons,  and  at  two  of  our  praj 

meetings,  without  saying  a  word  respect 

the  impression  which  the  Word  of  God  1 

made  upon  her  heart.     But  one  evening  f 

was  attacked  with  cholera.     She  lodged  Í3 

family  intensely  Popish.     She  said  nothi 

but  hastened  to  quit  the  house,  and  to  rep 

to  that  of  a  Protestant  family,  at  a  8h< 

distance.     She  prayed  Brother  X not 

send  her  back,  for  she  *  wished  to  die  in  ti 

Protestant  religion ;  and  if  she  should  remaí 

at  her  own  home,  they  would  send  for  tb 

curê*      Our  brother  kept  her  at  his  hoos 

without  difficulty.     The  same  evening,  I  wi 

at  her  bedside.     During   the   night,   I  wb 

callcd  again ;  her  last  moments  had  amved 

I  was  still  able  to  read  the  Word,  to  exhiHl 

and  to  pray  with  her.     Oh  !  how  happy  wi 

she  to  hear  me  speak  of  our  Saviour  Qod 

Jesus  Christ ! " 

The   annual    minutes   of    the    Metho& 

Episcopal   Church  of  the  United  States  fa 

1866  are  now  issued.     A  few  items  of  ÍE- 

telligence  indicating  the  progress  of  the  boáf) 

during  the  past  year,  and  its  present  poflitioi 

in  the  States,  may  not  be  without  interest :- 

The  present  membership  of  the  body  í 
1,032,184,  inclndmg  161,071  on  trial,  showÍBi 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  102,925.  Dedvc 
those  on  trial,  and  there  is  a  decrease  of  59,141 
There  are  7,576  ministers  engaged  in  pobU 
work,  besides  8,602  of  the  so-called  local  wSaÁ 
ters,  making  altogether,  itinerant  and  lotf 
about  16,000.  This  is  in  excess  of  the  fomv 
year  of  the  itinerant  of  406,  and  of  the  local 
209.  The  estimated  value  of  the  church  pr 
perty  is  very  considerable.  They  reckon  li^U 
of  one  kind  or  other,  and  their  valne  > 
29,594,004  dollars.  Most  of  these  have  maas 
attached  to  them,  and  are  valued  at  4,420;9Í 
dollars.  Their  contributions  for  missioiiii 
purposes  are  about  700,000  dollars.  Bend 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  institQtions  of  « 
kind  or  other,  enumerated  in  their  pagea  wd 
varied  incomes,  amounting  in  the  a^^gate 
nearly  one  million  dollars.  In  addition  to  i 
this,  large  contributions  have  been  made  to  t3 
Centenary  f onds ;  the  whole  amount  will  noi  1 
less  than  fíve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  spirit  of  slavery  in  aome  parts  of  ti 
United  States  is  not  yet  dead.  An  ontn^ 
of  the  most  abominable  kind  has,  accoidn 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Freenumy  jnst  hen 
perpetrated  on  a  devoted  servant  of  Oliri 
He  quotes  from  a  paper  the  íoUowing  stel 
ment:  "The  Rev.  W.  Fincher,  a  coloov 
mÍBSÍonary  of  Pike  Counly,  with  a  mítaj 
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35  doUars  per  month,  paid  by  the  Northem  l  court,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  vagrant.'* 
fieoerolent  Aasociation,  has  been  condemned  Under  this  plea  no  man  of  colour  is  safe 
totbechain-gang  for  one  year  by  a  Gfóorgia  I  from  the  infuriated  malice  of  these  men. 


0me  Itttdligíiixí. 


CONVOCATIOK.  for  the  quieting  ond  appeasing  of  the  same,  so 

Mowing    the    example    of    Parliament,  that  the  same  order  be  not  contraiy  to  anything 

teioeation   has    been    summoned,  and    it  contained  in  this  Wk  ;  and  if  the  bÍBhop  of  the 

. ,         -       j  m,  *        -  dioceso  be  m  doubt,  then  he  may  send  for  the  re- 

*í»  a  few  days.     Ihe  session  was  short,  solution  thereof  to  the  Archbiahop ; " 

É  íoll   of  interest.     The   topics  discussed  oiur  jadgment  is  that  no  alterations  fróm  long- 

ktod,  many  of  them,  to  the  most  important  sanctioned  and  usual  ritual  ought  to  be  made  m 

Imzch  questions  of  the  day;  and  tho  judg-  o«r  churches,  until  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of 

.    .        i_     ,_  ^i    TT  .     .1  ..        r  the  diocese  has  boen  obtamed  thereto. 

ongiyen  by  Dotn  Houses  m  the  matter  of        ^,      .    , , .  ,         /.  /^    ^    u        /r»     «j     i.\ 

:»^i: _:    .        .1  .       .  .  ^  .  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (President) 

ikiiuain  promises  to  be  a  turmng-pomt  in  i    j    xi.  ^.       i  t--  í  t   ^x. 

^    ..  ,        .  Ti.  xi_  remarked   that   only   seven  bishops  of   the 

m  vital  controversy.      It  came  upon  the  .  i^     \       ^    r  ^v.       ^.i. 

«vi;.  •  1  '  'j.  provmce  were  absent,  and  of  these  there  was 

Wfflc  m  Bome  measure  by  surprise,  as  it  was  ^  ,  .       .li.     -n- i.        e  rxr 

^v..,.    1  xv  4.     4.  xi.         1.    .  i..  only  one — viz.,  the  Bishop  oi  Worcester — 

maintooa  tnat  at  the  prehminary  mcetmffs       ,  •'  ^  ..  i   r  ^.i.     j-       v 

vf*v-*«.i^4        j.  T      \fí\j,\,  X-  who  was  not  prevented  from  attending  by 

Htbeprelates  at  Lambeth  the  question  was  .  ,  -  n     -^  j         ,.•     xn-  4.- 

,^ ,_.  V        i,j.        1  -j      i.^  1  sickness,  mnrmity,  or  domestic  atniction. 

Mi  efoi  brought  imder  consideration,  and        mi.  i  ^-  j  i.     *i.     -d-  i. 

j.*-.k;^ ^^    *.  T  3  •    i-i  \'  The  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Bishop 

úe  nbject  was  not  discussed  m  Convocation.      «  ^  -    ,         ,  j  j   v     í.íl.     t>^  u         t 

f««w.l.-j   •  j    j   *v  4.  i.1  1  ij        rxi-  of  Oxford,  and  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of 

ti»8  said,  mdeed,  that  the  resolution  of  the  j  ^^a^^     rvu i-4.^«  ««««««♦  «,™  ♦!,«  ê!L,u 

Uiqps 


ZL  í^j*  v^         *r  "^Tj-  ""****•         i   x"****^  Ror»  the  Bishop  of  Qloucester  and  Bristol,  the 

oe  had  been  no  formal  discussion  whatever  ?,.  !          r  t^i           j    ^i.     t»^  i.         *   t>  * 

íhe  Bubject,  and  that  the  Archbishop  and  ^^^y^"^  ^^^'  ""^   *^'   ^"^"^  ''^   ^*'"" 

5  tiúrteen  Bishops  who  had  assembled  were  ° 

nthe  first  of  one  mind  in  giving  the  im-  ^^«^  *^®  judgment  of  the  Bishops  waa 

rtttt  judgment  which  we  subjoin:—  ^^^  ^^wn  to  the  Lower  House  it  gave  rise  to 

E«>lTed.~That  having  taken    into    con-  *  8^^^  ^^^  ^^  discussion.     No  opposition  waa 

*on  the  report  made  to  thia  House  by  the  expressed  towards  the  substance  of  the  deci- 

House  concemin^  certain  ritual  obser-  sion ;  the  utmost  said  against  it  was  by  Arch- 

we  have  concluded  that,  having  regard  deacon   Freeman,  who  thought  the  BLshops 

íwïrhi'^uí:r^^S"tte'r^  «1'<"^<1  ha-  offered  them  counsel  iustead  of 

atendencyto  desert  her  communion  ;  (2)  of  pronouncing  their  judgment.     But  the  dis- 

a^ng  even  in  things  indifferent  devout  wor-  like  of  various  parties  to  the  declaration  was 

roers  in  our  churches  who  have  been  long  shown  in  the  number  of  amendments  that 

d  to  other  modes  of  service,  and  thus  of  es-  „^^  «««««^   4.«  *i»^  ^^4.:^.«  fr^r.  ^r^-^^^m^r^^o, 

n»;.» »«.««,  ^f  ^\.^t^it.\.M  \»i4^ .  ío\  ^f  ««  were  onerea  to  the  motion  for  concuirence 

ngmg  many  oi  tno  laitniul  laity ;  (3)  oi  un-  .^,   ^,            ,     .                         i       a     i  j 

mMiilY  departin^  from  uniformilý ;  (4)  of  in-  ^i*^^  ^^®  resolution  as  it  stood.     Archdeacon 

Ming  tne  difficulties  which  prevent  the  retum  Demson  had  no  objection  to  the  resolution  as 

leMratists  to  our  communion— we  cenvey  to  jt  came  from  the  XJpper  House,  provided  the 

'JTZJ^  ""^l  unanimous  decision  that,  ^           would   declare    that    they  made  no 

nng  reapect  to  the  considerations  here   re-  .         ^  ^.              ,     ,       ,^       *  xi.     t»-í.     t  x 

^  and  to  the  Rubric  concemingthe  service  imputation  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Ritualists, 

the  Church  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  offences  were  cansed  not  only  by 

^^  excessive  ritualism,  but  also  by  departures 

tl^a^^A^  ?!  nothing  can  be  so  plainly  ^^^^  ^^ie  rule  of  mbrical   observances   and 

lortn  but  doubts  may  anse  in  tne  use  and  ^,       ,         ,             j   .  ••       a     i.                     j 

wtíceofthesame,  toappeaseaUsuchdiversity  Church  order;  and  the  Archeacon  moved  a 

inyarise),  andfortheresolutionof  alldoubts  rider,    embodying   these  views,   by   way    of 

jceming  the  manner  how  to  understand,  do,  amendment    to    tbe    resolution.     At   length, 

i  «Mcute  the  things  contained  in  thU  book,  ^^  amendment  moved  by  Dr.  Leighton  was 

'parties  that  so  doubt  or  diversely  take  any-  ,     4.  j   *i,  *  ♦v^  tt           i.     1 1               •    ax.:. 

ifáhftU  alway  reeort  to  the  biáiop  of  the  adopted,  that  the  House  should  concur  m  the 

«en^  who,  ^  his  diicretion,  shall  take  order  judgment  of  the  Upper  House,  leaving  the 
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leasons  given  by  the  Bishops  out  of  tbe  ques- 
tion.  On  this  being  camed,  Archdeacon 
Denison  withdrew  his  rider,  and  the  con- 
currence  of  the  Lower  was  then  conveyed  by 
the  Prolocutor  to  the  Upper  House. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  Buríal 
Sen-ice,  which  have  somehow  been  thrust 
aside  of  late,  were  brought  up  on  a  petition 
from  certain  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincobiy  and  presented  by  their  Bishop. 
Theie  was  a  general  nnwillingness  to  alter 
the  service,  but  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
Íhose  clergymen  who  were  caUed  upon  to 
read  the  service  over  the  graves  of  notoríous 
transgressors  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  men- 
tioned  the  case  of  a  clergyman  in  his  diocese, 
in  whose  parísh  a  double  murder  and  a  suicide 
had  been  committed,  attended  with  circum- 
stances  showing  great  profligacy,  and  the 
clergyman  withheld  the  service  in  the  case  of 
all  three.   On  this  subject  the  Bishop  said: — 

The  matter  had  never  actually  been  decided 
by  a  oourt  of  law.  To  my  clergy  I  have  always 
said  this  :  **  I  think  it  is  best  that  you  should 
not  alter  this  service,  f or  I  do  not  kiiow  that  I 
■honld  be  able  to  shelter  yon.  Remember,  there- 
fore,  that  you  mnst  do  it  with  the  distinct  know- 
ladge  that  you  are  mnning  a  certain  risk."  That 
if  expedient,  because  men  with  tender  con- 
aciences,  which  sometimes  pass  into  morbid  con- 
Bcieuces,  are  often  ready  to  inversc  this  post 
mortem  discipline,  and  to  imagine  that  the  fact 
of  there  being  a  difficnlty  about  it  tends  to  keep 
thÍBgsríght. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in 
both  Houses  as  to  a  Gkneral  Council  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  sub- 
ject  was  introduced  in  the  Upper  House  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  presented  a  peti- 
tion  Bigned  by  a  hirge  number  of  clergy  and 
laity,  praying  that  Convocation  would  take 
fiteps  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
Metropolitan  of  Canada  and  recommended  by 
a  former  committee.  The  question  excited 
little  attention  in  the  Upper  House,  but  in 
the  Lower,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Arch- 
deacon  Denison,  the  subject  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  three  days'  discussion.  The 
committee  had  reported  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal,  and  considered  that  whatever  difficul- 
ties  might  attend  a  General  Council,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  convening  a  representation 
of  the  Churches  in  the  lands  subject  to  the 
British  Crown,  for  the  cousideration  of  the 
special  difficulties  affecting  those  Churches, 
or  some  of  them,  at  the  present  time,  in 
respect  of  their  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  thc  Mother  Church.  He  now  moved  the 
adoption  of  this  report,  and  that  it  be  com- 
municated  to  the  Upper  House,  with  a  request 
that  it8  recommendations  be  taken  into  con- 


Bideration  by  thcir  lordshipe.  In  prann 
this  motion  he  ui^d  that  such  an  Anglica 
Council  would  greatly  benefit  the  Chiircl 
inasmuch  as  it  would  give  that  unity  c 
council  which  all  Churchmen  felt  was  waa. 
ing. 

Canon   Blakesley  moved  an  amendme^ 
declaring   that   Convocation  was   unable 
coucur  in  a  General  Council.     He  said  t); 
the  committee  had  gone  away  fix^m  tfae  Q^g 
sideration  of  the  subject  of  the  address  íitv 
the  Canadian  Church,  npon  which  they  w«n 
directed  to  confer,  and  had  gone  into  Ht 
question   as   to   what  the  duties  of  a  Pni- 
Anglican  Synod  would  be ;  so  that  the  n- 
port  gave  the  Archbishop  advice  which  h 
never  asked  for,  and  left  the  other  queitígi 
little  touched  upon.     He  then  went  oa  tí 
express  his  objection  to  Gkneral  Councils,  ind 
said  he  thought  that  if  the  Canadian  ChnRk 
and  the  Colonial  Chureh  generally  weie  dA- 
sirous  of  continued  association  with  theMoynr 
Church,   all  the  questions  arísing  conld  be 
settled  by  correspondence. 

Archdeacon  Hale  seconded  the  amendmaii^ 
and  spoke  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  ríewi 
of  those  who  urged  the  calling  of  an  Ánfjám 
Council  by  the  example  of  Kome.  Ttei 
was  too  much  imitation  of  that  Church  ii 
many  respects. 

Dean  Stanley  spoke  strongly  against  ú^ 

motion.     With  reference  to  the  BomÍBhesir 

ample  he  said: — 

People  said  this  thing  and  that  thinff  ihoal^ 
be  done,  so  as  to  put  the  English  Charcn  oii  •■ 
equality  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  bnt  Íbf 
Cnurch  of  Bome  had  not  odled  a  GenenJ  Coqbí^ 
since  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Endíflv 
Church  would  be  imitating  the  wisdom  of  w0 
Church  in  not  calling  a  G^neral  Council.  Tt> 
main  question  was,  what  good  purpofle  wai  C 
be  served  by  such  a  Council  7  One  parpooo^^ 
be  aerved,  it  had  bcen  said,  was  the  impoúff 
array  of  Bishops,  numberíng  some  144^  wtíC 
could  be  made  in  London  to  dazzle  the  Bonui 
Ghurch.  (A  laugh.)  Kow  at  this  gaoA  ' 
would  be  useless  to  play,  and  for  the  reiM* 
that  the  Bishops  of  Italy  would  outnnmbs 
these  tenfold,  so  there  was  no  uae  in  oompetíii, 
with  the  Boman  Church. 

On  the  probabilities  of  the  attendanee  fi 

bÍBhops   from   abroad,  the  Dean    was   To; 

facetious: — 

As  to  brínging  bishops  from  all  parts  o£  Íli 
world — for  the  Lnglish  dominions  were  so  widn 
sprcad  that  the  sun  uever  set  upon  them — ^wi 
it  thought  that  the  bishops  had  nothing  alae  1 
do  than  to  come  to  a  convivial  meeting  at  Laa 
beth  ?  ( A  laugh. )  He  could  not  hope  uiat  fha 
were  many  such ;  but,  aa  in  tbe  caae  of  II 
parable,  the  olive  would  not  deaert  her  faftQtt 
nor  the  vine  her  sweetneBS,  yet  he  waa  afind 
the  bramble  wonld  be  attracted.  (Lanl^ter  jn 
cheers.)    There  were  aome  biahopi^  tlioie  i 
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ho  conld  nofc  leave  their  diooeses  for  ten 
ider  thejpun  of  f orf citing  their  pensions. 
etr.)  Tlien  look  at  the  immense  dia- 
e  buhops  woold  come,  and  the  ex- 
[t  waa  very  well  to  koep  np  friondly 
Be  with  the  Church  abroad,  but  this  was 
n  why  the  bishops  should  be  invited 
nn  the  English  Church  in  a  Council  on 
inient. 

i  end,  however,  the  report  recommend- 

Daundl  was  adoptcd. 

lArkable  iUustration  of  Dean  Stoiiley's 

was  fumished  by  another  part  of  tlie 

Qgs,  when  Archdeacon  Allen  brought 

a  gravamm  with  regard  to  the  ab- 

:   colonial  bishops  from  their  posts. 

ihop   of  Barbadoes  had  been  abeent 

I  aee  for  three  years.      The  Bishop  of 
ma  doing  thc  duty  of  the  Bishop  of 

it  bome,  while  a  snffragan  biahop  waa 
ja^  hÍB  duties  in  Jamaica.  At  the 
noment  there  were  eleven  colonial 
JB  England,  not  indnding  those  who 
i  been  recently  ordained,  and  had  not 
a  pOAsession  of  their  dioceses.      The 

II  was  referred  to  a  committee. 
Houses  were  also  engaged  in  consider- 
ZDpodtion  for  the  establishment  of 
i  8yiiod&  In  the  Lower  House 
kcon  Wordsworth  brought  forward  a 
3t  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
urch  hiboured  from  the  want  of 
.  synods,  and  concluding  with  a 
^t  the  Upper  House  would  adopt 
measures  for  the  assembling  of  such 

In  the  Upper  House  the  Bishop  of 

ter  and   Bristol  moved  the  appoint- 

a  committec  to  consider  this  subject ; 

was  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 

whoy  however,  saw  great  practical 
ies  in  the  way,  and  said  that  if  the 
nd  churchwardens  of  his  diocese  were 
BKmbled  together,  the  only  place  to 
lem  would  be  the  Islington  Agricul- 
aU. 

Bishop  of  St.  David'a,  the  Bishop  of 
,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  expressed 
ves  unfavourably  towards  tïiese  synods. 
;ter  said  he  hoped  and  trusted  that 
;  that  might  be  said  or  done  in  the 
leviving  synods  of  any  kind  might 
show  any  feeliug  for  throwing  oflf  that 
QÍon  between  Church  and  State  which 
d  to  him  80  main  a  blessing  of  this 
'.  The  national  religion  of  the  country 
m  its  chief  bnlwark  and  defence ;  and 
uowledgment  of  Christianity  by  the 
of  the  supremacy  of  Chiist  in  the 
,  WBS  a  blessing  of  untold  value. 
he  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Ozfoid, 
be  miw  the  poídtÍTe  difficultíes^  va9  in 


favour  of  the  movement  As  to  ulteiior  ob- 
jects,  "  it  may  be  my  blindness,"  said  the 
Biiihop,  "  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  ony 
ulteríor  project  but  this — that  this  bringing 
together  the  dergy  and  tlie  laity  of  a  diocese 
wiU  tend  not  only  to  unity,  but  to  lifc,  and 
thus  laymcn  who  are  led  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  personal  share  in  every  diocesan  ques- 
tion  wiU  fed  also  a  quickening  of  the  spiri- 
tual  Ufe,  80  that  thus  not  only  wiU  additional 
support  to  Church  objects  be  given,  but  tho 
convictions  of  men  and  their  inward  consdous- 
ness  be  roused  to  new  activity." 

In  the  end  a  committee  was  appointed. 
Convocation  now  stands  adjouxned  untU  June 
next 

THE   PBDULTE  ON   RITnALIBH. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  lecdved  a 

deputation  at  lAmbeth  Palace  on  the  I9th 

ult.  from  the  National  Club  on  the  subject  of 

Ritual  Piactices.    Between  twenty  and  thirty 

noblemen  and  gentlemen  attended,  induding 

the   Earl   of  Roden,   Sir  R  Bná^  BartL, 

M.P.,   Rev.  Sir  H.  Thompson,   Mr.  W.  B. 

Beach,  M.P.,  Major  WiUoughby  More,  and 

Qeneial  Lawrence.     The  Archbishop  of  Can- 

terbury,   in    reply,    after    leíeiiing  to   tha 

answei  which  he  gave  to  the  addieas  of  the 

EngUsh  Chuich  Union  twdve  months  ago, 

went  on  to  say  : — 

With  an  anxioos  desire  to  foUow  after  ihat 
charíty  which  "  thinketh  no  evi^"  I  now  fínd  it 
impossible  to  evade  the  conviction  that  amonff 
those  who  are  joininfl?  in  the  present  movemex» 
for  the  reatoratioa  of  Eachuistic  vestments,  the 
nse  of  the  incense  and  oandlei  Ughted  in  the  day- 
túne,  the  ofierín^  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  aa  a 
propitiatorv  sacnfíce,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
oonsecratea  elements  for  the  worship  of  tho 
people,  there  are  many  who  are  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  obliterate  in  the  formolaríes  and 
worship  of  oor  Church  every  trace  of  the  Ee- 
formation.  The  pubUcations  which  are  the  ac- 
knowl^ged  exponents  of  their  opinions  leave  no 
donbt  in  my  mind  upon  this  pomt ;  and  having 
had  Bome  experíenoe  in  timespastof  the  tendency 
of  such  a  movement  as  this,  I  have  tho  less 
difficulty  in  interpreting  its  real  bcaríng.  Six- 
teen  years  ago  I  had  to  contend  with  an  at^tempt 
of  somewhat  the  same  eharacter  at  St.  Savionr  s, 
Leeds,  where  among  other  innovatíoos  the 
practice  of  conf ession,  af ter  the  Boman  usage, 
was  introduced  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  proceeded  to 
to  repress  it  by  the  exercise  of  disdpline,  some  of 
the  dergy  of  the  church  ihowed  themsdves  in 
thdr  tme  coloars  by  seoeding  to  the  Chordi  d 
Eome. 

The  Archbishop  went  on  to  tsay  that  in 
the  diocese  of  Canteibuiy  only  two  cases  had 
occuned  caUing  for  his  inteifeience,  and  that 
the  incumbents  yielded  at  once  to  his  wishes, 
and  abandoned  theii  puipose.  **  You  have, 
therefoie,"  added  bis  QjQace,]^''  I  trusl^  • 
•offidaftt  gqaraatae  tíhat  wliateíver  my  ta- 
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íluence  or  authority  can  avail  they  shall  be 
exercised  to  discourage  and  repress  those 
practices.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  ever 
be  remembered  that  the  bishops  are  judges, 
and  cannot  act  as  partisans."  That  legitimate 
latitude  which  is  permitted  in  the  ordering 
of  the  servicea  of  the  Church  could  not  be  in- 
terfered  with.  His  Qrace  concluded  by  re- 
ferring  to  the  "  deliberate  judgmenf*  as  to 
nmtters  of  ritual  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
— a  judgment  which  he  said  he  hoped  soon 
to  see  ratified  by  the  Convocation  of  the 
province  of  York.  "  I  will  not/*  he  said, 
"  do  the  advocates  of  extreme  ritual,  to  whom 
this  judgment  refers,  the  injustice  of  sup- 
posing  that  they  wiU  persevere  in  their 
present  course  in  the  face  of  such  authority  ; 
I  would  rather  anticipate  their  promptly 
yielding  to  it." 

PROPOSED  REVrVAL  OP  MOïíKERY. 

A  daily  joumal  speaks  of  one  of  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  BLshops  in  Lambeth  Palace  (which 
are  private)  held  to  consider  a  "  petition  signed 
by  209  clergymen,  praying  thc  archbishops 
and  bishops  to  advise  and  frame  some  sort  of 
religious  life  for  men,*'  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  no  doubt  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  lay  the  clerical  petition  before  his  epis- 
copal  brethren.  His  Qrace  remarked,  it  is 
said — as  the  result  of  his  long  experience 
and  good  judgment,  exercised  in  the  highest 
offices  of  the  Church — on  the  curious  fact 
that  just  as  the  monastic  system  was  being  cast 
off  in  Italy,  an  effort  should  be  making  to 
revive  it  in  England.  Another  most  sensible 
remark  is  reported  to  have  been  made  during 
the  debate  by  the  aged  and  experienced 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  is  said  to  have 
very  quietly  pointed  out  to  their  lordships 
the  important  fact  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  has  since  the  Reformation  clearly  laid 
down  what  this  sort  of  religious  life  should 
be — ^namely  :  That  every  man  should  (to  the 
best  of  his  ability)  endeavour  "  to  do  his  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  him.**  We  shall  probably  hear 
no  more  of  the  petition  of  the  209. 

PROFOBED    ROYAL  COMHISSION   ON  RXTUALISM. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Kobert 
Hanbury,  M.P.,  some  time  ago  invited  the 
co-operation  of  laymen  and  clergymen  in  a 
movement  in  opposition  to  excessive  Bitual- 
istic  practices  in  the  Church  of  England. 
After  several  private  meetings  had  been  held, 
a  Conference  of  deigymen  and  la^rmen  was 
eonyened  to  conaider  the  whole  subject.  The 
Conference  appointed  a  conunittee  of  laymen, 
iriio  héld  Beveial  lengthened  meetingSi  and 


ultimately  agreed  to  a  report,  which  w 
signed  by  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  M.P., 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury,  M.1 
as  Honorary  Secretary.  This  report  001 
mences  by  stating  the  six  subjects  referred 
their  consideration.  These  subjects,  ajs  v 
stated  last  month,  relate  to  the  expediency  • 
holding  a  public  lay  meeting  in  London,  of 
declaratory  Act,  of  a  Hoyal  Commission,  • 
memoríals  to  the  Queen,  of  petitions  to  Pi 
liament,  or  the  adoption  of  legal  proceedin| 
After  some  preliminary  observations  as  to  t 
state  of  the  law,  and  confusion  introduced 
the  Church  Discipline  Act,  the  conunitl 
conclude — fírst,  that  legislative  action  ia  :t 
cessary  to  amend  the  rubríc  which  preced 
the  order  of  Moming  Prayer;  second,  f 
amending  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  so  as  I 
aiford  a  prompt,  simple,  and  inexpensive  xi 
medy  against  innovations  in  rítuaL  The  cqíq 
mittee  iinally  make  the  foUowing  recommoi- 
dations  to  the  Conference  : — 

1.  That  an  invitation  be  sent  to  the  leadiiu 
members,  both  lay  and  clerícal,  of  the  Chiirai 
cf  England,  without  distinction  of  party,  n- 
questing  them  to  join  in  a  deputation  to  ÍIm 
Príme  MinÍBter  for  the  purpose  of  nrging  Xípa 
the  Govemment  the  necessity  of  snch  legislaaoii 
as  we  have  descríbed ;  and  to  issae  a  Bqyal 
Commission  which  shall  inquire  into  thepropriely 
cf  amending  the  rubríc  complained  of,  and  <» 
rendering  tne  enforcement  of  church  discipliiM 
in  such  matters  prompt  and  inexpensive. 

2.  In  the  improbablo  event  of  the  apphcatífl* 
to  the  Fríme  Minister  being  unsuccessfol,  W< 
recommend  that  some  indepcndent  member  oi 
each  House  of  Parliament  should  be  reqneatedt^ 
move  f or  an  address  to  the  Crown  praying  Hci 
Majesty  to  issue  a  Koyal  Commission  for  tb 
purposes  set  forth  above. 

3.  We  advise  that  the  proposed  applicatío* 
for  a  Royal  Commission  be  supported  oy  meift^ 
ríals  to  Úte  Queen  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtirS 
adopted  at  public  meetings  or  otherwise  ;  but^ 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  wonld  not  tf 
present  be  desirable  to  hold  a  public  meeting  I 
Ix)ndon  f  or  the  mere  purpose  of  making  a  demoi 
stration  against  Bitualistic  nractices. 

4.  We  are  of  opinion  tnat  if  the  Prenui 
should  refuse  to  aavise  Her  Majesty  to  issoe 
Eoyal  Commission,  petitions  from  all  parti  < 
the  country  should  be  presented  to  both  Houi 
of  Parliament  in  support  of  the  proposed  addr0 
to  the  Crown  f or  a  CommissioiL 

5.  We  consider  that  it  is  unadvisable  for  ih 
Conference  to  institute  a  prosecution  of  az 
clergyman  f or  the  Ritualistio  practices  in  qne 
tion. 

6.  Lastly,  y our  Committee  cannot  too  eamflii 
and  emphatically  impress  upon  the  Conferai 
the  importance  of  regarding  and  dealing  wt 
this  question  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cany  wt 
them  in  their  proposed  solution  of  the  pirQMi 
difficulty  the  hu^^est  possible  number  of  membe 
of  the  Church  of  Ëngland.  If  the  oositem|dati 
movement  be  con&ed  to  one  party  in  tl 
Church,  failure  is  moat  probahiQ^  and  ef< 
saooeBS  wiU  have  the  drawDaok  ol  b€Íog  a  piri 
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tríamph,  uid  inoreMe  dÍBanion  tn  the  Omrcb. 
There  k  a  large  nnmber  of  Charchmen  belonging 
to  all  parties  who  have  no  ty mpathy  with  ex- 
cesnVe  rítualiun,  and  who  mav  be  fairly  expected 
to  oo-operate  in  the  proposed  movement  to  re- 
•tnin  uie  present  ezoeaa,  and  to  steengthen  the 
hodB  at  the  Ordinary. 

This  leport,  having  been  presented  to  the 

Gonferenoe,    was  adopted,  and  a  Teaolation 

1«  paseed  appointing  a  committee  of  clergy 

iid  laity,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numb^, 

I»  make  arrangements  for  a  deputation  to  the 

hUne  Minister  in  accordanoe  with  the  lecom- 

Bendatíons  of  the   report.     Overtures  were 

feide  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  take  part 

in  thÍB  movement ;  but  as  his  lordship  did 

Aot  agree  in  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 

port,  which,  moreover,  were  published  with- 

OQt  tbe  £arl  having  had  an  opportunity  of 

pfevioiuly  giving  his  reasons  for  dissent,  it 

wu  only  natural,  that  while  expressing  his 

coidial  approval  of  the  ultimate  objects  of 

tbe  Conference,  he  should  not  in  any  way 

beeome  identífied  with  it 

IHI  CHURCH   ASSOCIATION   AND   RrrUALIBM. 

DÍBtinct  írom  the  anti-Ritualist  movement 
tationed  above  is  that  of  the  Church  Asso- 
eiitioii,  whieh,  during  the  post  month,  has 
'iiaplayed  considerable  activity.  This  body 
pvopoêes  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  the 
BitnalÍBts,  snd  in  the  meantime  is  doing  good 
lerviee  by  enlightening  public  opinion  as  to 
"tiMir  practices  and  ultímate  aims.  Two  of 
teoone  of  lectures  delivered  at  St.  James^s 
Hall  have  already  been  sttended  with  the 
W  tesults.  Dr.  M'Neile's  lecture  on 
'^PmaÚiood,''  the  first  of  the  series,  is 
>pokeD  of  as  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning  and 
^oeiiee.  Au  immense  audience  crowded 
^  hall  to  its  remotest  comers,  and  indicated 

• 

^  the  most  unmistakable  manner  their 
^Ppreciation  of  the  lecturei's  arguments  and 
^  atrength  and  energy  of  their  own  con- 
^ictions.  The  second  lecture,  by  the  Dean 
^f  OarlÍBle,  on  *^  Ritualism,"  has  alao  awak- 
^cd  oonsideTable  interest.  The  second  an- 
^nial  meeting  of  the  Church  Associatíon  was 
^  during  the  past  month  in  St.  James*s 
Hall,  Sir  Brook  Bridges,  M.P.,  in  the  chaix, 
^d  was  numerously  attended.  The  report 
^  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  QiU.  It  strongly 
^^iged  that  Ritnalistic  practíces  should  be  put 
^  end  to,  and  that  assistance  should  be 
^ven  to  those  who  objected  to  rites  adopted 
^  the  serrices  q€  their  parish  churches  to 
^Ppeal  for  redress  to  the  legal  tribunals.  The 
^ption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  R. 
^  Hanbuiy,  M P.,  who  assured  the  meeting 
^^  the  movement  with  whidi  he  is  more 
tdentified,  and  to  whioh  we  h«ve 


referred  in  detail  above,  is  in  no  way  what- 
ever  oppoaed  to  that  of  the  Church  Associa- 
tíon.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
gave  unqualifíed  contradictíon  to  the  rumour 
«that  their  great  leader,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
had  aeceded  íh>m  the  cause  they  were  advo- 
cating  that  day.''  The  Ritualistic  movement 
had  now  become  not  a  questíon  of  vestments 
or  attitudes,  but  of  dogma,  and  the  doctrine 
of  whioh  the  introduction  into  the  Ghurch  of 
England  was  now  sought,  and  against  the 
maintenance  of  which  they  had  to  contend, 
was  that  of  transubstantiation.  He  besought 
them  to  be  united,  and  remember  the  history 
and  actíon  of  the  martyrs  of  the  sixteentíi 
century.  The  Rev.  E.  R.  E.  Wilmot  pro- 
posed  the  second  resolutíon,  to  the  e£fect 
that  the  meeting  deprecated,  in  the  strong- 
est  terms,  the  uncbecked  contínuance  by 
clergymen  in  the  Ghurch  of  England  of 
piactíces  utterly  at  varianoe  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  con- 
trary,  as  it  was  believed,  to  the  law  as  at 
present  existing,  and  pledged  itself  to  con- 
tinue  all  constitutional  means  whereby  the 
grievances  complained  of  might  be  remedied. 
Mr.  Andrews  seconded  the  resolution.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  M^Neile  proposed  tbe  third  resolu- 
tion,  recommending  the  Church  Association 
to  the  support  of  all  loyal  members  of  tbe 
ChuTch,  as  an  instítution  in  its  prínciples  and 
organisation  whereby  united  actíon  might  be 
eflfectually  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  wide-spread  conspiracy  now 
existing  to  subvert  the  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Reformed  Church.  The  resolution 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  F.  (yMaHey,  Q.G. 
Mr.  C.  N.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which,  like  the 
other  resolutions,  was  carried  imanimously. 
A  supplementary  meeting  was  afterwards 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  Trac- 
tarian  clergyman  or  two,  who  had  inter- 
rupted  the  proceedings  earlier  in  the  day. 
On  this  occasion  Dr.  M'Neile  again  spoke, 
and  conclusively  showed  the  unscríptual 
character  and  pemicious  tendency  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  real  presence.* 

PR0TE8TS  AOAINST   EPIBCOPAL   RITUALI81C. 

Five  hundred  of  the  clergymen,  magis- 
trates,  yeomen,  gentlemen,  and  others  of  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury  resident  in  Dorsetshire, 
recentiy  presented  a  protest  to  the  ríght 
rev.  prelate  against  what  they  oonsidered 
hÍB  lordship's'^Ritualistic  tendencies."  The 
BÍBhop  has  since  forwarded  the  foUowing 
reply : — 

I  bave  xeceived  to-day  yonr  letter  and  ti&a 
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protest,  whioh  eontained,  yoa  say,  <*  about  or  side,  and  of  a  latitudinarian  scepticism  npo 

inore  than   600   BÍmatures   from   magistrates,  ^y^q  ^^^^^      Jq  gt^ting  the  firet  of  these  t^ 

clerínr.  yeomen,  and  tradespeople  from  roole,  ri.AU         •  •  *        *  i  •       *        . 

LyiS   &herbo^e,    WimboiSe,  ^  Bridport,    and  facts,  the  miniBters  take  occasion  to  expr« 

Blandford."    I  am  much  concemed  to  find  that  their  conviction,  that  "  these  distractiona  i 

Bixteen  of  my  deivy  in  Dorset  do  not  belie^e  that  Church  would  not  have   orisen  had  ih 

that  the  power  to  abBolve  penitenta  in  the  name  ^^om  of  our  Puritan  and  Nonconformi 

of  the  Lord  has  been  mtrusted  to  them.     Of  f^^f^.i,^^  i^„   i,«.»j^   «i,^  v«r^«r;««  ,> 

coumetheteachingwhichsuchadisvowalimplies  forefathers  been  heeded,  who,  knowing  it 

must  have  had  its  influence  with  aome  of  the  oe  m  the  nature  of  seed  that  it  Bhould  hmm 

■laity ;  but  stiU  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  so  fruit  after  its   kind,  never  failed  to  pro^ 

'many  of  them  potest  that  this  ministration  has  against  the  latent   Romanism  allowed  to 
notSeencommittcKÍbyourWtohisChu^^         j      .        j^        ^  ^   ^      Establiai, 

and  so  contradict,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  plam  *""'"  /"    *"^    ociviwo    «x    i,uo    a>ow>«^  «^^ 

and  historical  teaching  of  the  Churoh  of  England.  Church."     On  these  premisefl  they  foimd  ti 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  wrote  the  conclusion — 

letter  to  which  the  protest  ref ers  (to  "  S.  G.  0 .")        That  modem  thought  has  outgrown  the  Ghimé 

did  not  lead  me  to  make  any  statement  about  Establishment  principle ;  that  these  eventsshoiii 

the  hmitations  which  our  Church  has  imposed  on  ^  ^  gj^  manner,  the  soundness  of  the  pria. 

the  ezercise  of  this  power,  but  I  shaU,  Deo  ^^  i^  derived  by  Nonconformists  from  the  S«r 

wfcnte,  have  at  no  distant  time  an  opportunity  Testament,  whích  requires  that  the  action  of  tiM 

of  domg  M  pubhcly,  and  I  may  possibly  then  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  restricted  to  purelyarfl 

thmk  it  desirable  to    avajl  myself   of    it.~I  ^^.  ^^  that  Providence  seems  to  be  » 

wmain,  yours  faithfully,  W.  K  Sarum.— The  moning  aU  good  men  who  may  have  rejected  thit 

Rev.  Canon  J.  Glyn.  principle   to  consider  it  anew,  and  to  pr^ 

Another  addresd,  signed  by  forty-two  of  his  themselves  for  demanding  that  men  of  aU  opï- 

clergy,   administers   a  strong  rebuke  to   the  nions  shaU  be  left  to  support  their  own  creedfisá 

Bishop   of   Salisbury  for   having   "departed  o^rvances.  ,       .      ^,       , 

from  the  principles  of  the  Reformation."  ^^^^^1^»  Nonconformist  Churches  are  cc». 

gratulated  that  the  changes  which  are  "inen- 

C0N8ECRATI0N   OP   COLONIAL   BI8HOP8.  ^^^1^«   ^  ^y^^  f^^^^  ^^   ^   ^hangCS  Ín  tíie 

The  consecration  of  three  colonial  bishops  direction  of  their  principles,  and  they  aiead- 

took  place  on  thc   2nd  ult.,  at  Canterbury  ^^  ^  «^^^l  themselves  to  the  utmosk  oj 
CathedraL     The  bishopa  consecrated  were  the  legitimate  means  in  reaisting  aU  actioi 

Rev.  R.  Milman  to  Calcutta  ;  the  Rev.  W.  C.  ^enacing  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  libertf  J 

Sawyer,  to  Grafton  and  Armidale  ;  and  the  rj.^^  ^^^  y^  tl^e  signature  of  Dr.  Robei 

Rev.  C.  R.  Alfor^  to  Victona  (Hongkong).  Vaughan,  as  Chairman  of  the  united  bodj 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  officiated  on  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  B^,^^  ^  Secretary. 
the  occasion  and  was  assisted  by  the  bishop  sc<ymBR  ní^tional  bible  societt. 

of  Oxford,  Rochester,  Dunedm,  and  Illmois,        ^he  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bib.1 

and  Bishop  Smith.     The  Dean  of   Canter-  Society  of  Scotland  was  held  a  few  days  «n  - 

bury  and  the  cathedml  dignitaries  took  part  j^    Queen-street    Hall,    Edinburgh.       LoJ 

inthesei^ce  andtherewasalargecongrega-  ArdmiHan  occupied  the  chair,  and  deUver- 

tion.     The    Rev.    Damel  Wilson    Vicar    of  ^^  intere«ting  adrlress.     Dr.  Goold  submitt* 

l8lmgton,preachedaneloquentandimpre9sive  ^^^  ^„„„^|  ^,  from  which  it  appear- 

sermon  on  the  occasion  from  Acts  xx.  22.  ^j,^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  contributions  received  duri« 

THE  THREE  DEN0MINATI0N8  AND  RTTUALISM.  thc  year  amountcd  to  5,7O0/.,  and  8,1 3S 

The  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers  of  the  was  received  in  payment  for  copies  of  tk 

three  denominations — the  Presbyterians,  In-  Scriptures.     There  was  thus  an  increase  - 

dependeuts,   and   Baptists — have   repeatedly  878^.  on  the  contributions  as  compared  wil 

met  to  consider  their  duty  with  reference  to  the   previous   year,   and   of   808^.  on  sale 

the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  Comparing  the  contributions  in  Scotland  wit 

land.     At  the  fínal  meeting  a  series  of  eight  what  waa  given  in  Wales,  Dr.  Ooold  showc 

resolutions  was  generally,  though  not  unani-  that  that   small  principality,  with  a  popi 

mously,  approved  and  adopted.    These  reso-  lation  a  good  deal  less  tíian  that  of  Scotluu 

lutions  begin  by  asserting  the  right  of  Dis-  contributed    nearly  4,000/.  more.     214,32 

senters,  as  Englishmen,  to  see  to  the  utmost  Bibles  and  Testaments  had  been  circulatf 

of  their  power  that  the  National  Church  shall  by  the  Scottish  Society  during  the  year, ) 

exÍBt  for  ^  such  ends  only  as  have  been  deter-  home,  on  the  Continent^  and  in  Aeia.     Fift; 

mined  by  public  law.^     In  the  three  next  four  Bible-women  are  employed  at  home,  m 

resolutions  the  notoríous  fact  is  asserted,  that  six  colporteurs,  and  a  good  many  colportea 

within  the  ktitude  of  our  Church  formularies  on  the  Continent    The  meeting  was  addreaef 

xnen  have  found  shelter  for  their  efforts  to  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lang,  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbd 

inamittn  the  doctríneB  of  Rome  on  the  one  Mr.  Robb,  mÍBsionary  from  Old  CaUbar,  tl 
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Itey.  Thomas  Main,  Profeflsor  Balfour,  the 
lÍ€v.  David  Ooom,  and  ex-Provost  Lindsay. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 

Mi  the  6th  ult.,  gave  judgment  on  the  appeal 

of  Marray  and  others  v,  BuTgers,  involviug  the 

'validitj  of  certain  proceedings  at  the  Cape  of 

Cood  Hope  for  alleged  heresy.  The  appellants 

Bepresented  the  goveming  body  of  the  Dutch 

leformed  Church,  and  they  sought  to  set 

«Ue  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

(Uony,  nnllifying  one  of  the  Church  Court, 

ying  that  Mr.  Burgers  had  been  guilty  of 

énying  both  the  personal  existence  of  the 

Ml  and  the  sinlessness  of  Christ'a  human 

Bitere    as    taught   by   the   Word   of  God, 

ttd  decreeing    that  uuless  he  retracted   he 

lould  bc  suspended.     Lord  Westbury  now 

gaTe  iudgment  to  the  effect  that  the  judgment 

of  theCoait  below  be  affirmed,  and  the  appeal 

dÍHniased  with   costs.     This   decision  is  re- 

guded  in  some  quarten  as  one  of  great  im- 

poftaooe  to  non-Established  Churches.     It  is 

tUeged  that  it  affirms  judicially  the  principle, 

wiiicli  thofie  Churches  would  etrongly  deny, 

Ú^  a  civil  court  has  power  absolutely  to 

^BFene  the  sentence  of  a  spiritual  one,  irre- 

9^^  of  temporal  emoluments. 

The  complete  list  of  signatures  to  the  Pro- 
^citof  the  London  Clergy  on  Ritualism,  which 
W  pabliflhed  in  January  last  (p.  41),  ia  now 
fi^bhBhed.  The  number  is  423,  and  the 
'BcQmbeiite  ai^d  curates  in  charge  of  parishes 


who  have  signed  have  the  oare  of  more  than 
1,101,600  souls,  according  to  the  census  of 
1861. 

An  organisation,  under  the  name  of  '^the 
Protestant  Church  Union  for  the  West  of 
England,"  has  lately  been  established  in  Bris- 
tol  for  the  pur|)ose  of  resisting  the  progresa 
of  Romanism  within  the  Church  of  England. 

In  a  letter  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler, 
Vicar  of  Wantage  (who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  been  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Natal  to 
succeed  Dr.  Colenso),  has  received  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the'Bishop  of 
Oxford,  the  writers  express  some  doubts  of  the 
'*  canonidty  "  of  his  election  ;  and  they  advise 
Mr.  Butler  to  suspend  his  acceptance  of  the 
bishopric  until  it  is  shown  that  the  election 
is  canonically  valid.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man  haa  acted  ixi  accordance  with  this  advice, 
and  haa  declined  to  be  consecrated  Biahop  of 
Petermaritzburg. 

The  Scottisn  Reformation  Society  have 
just  introduced  in  London  the  system  of  Pro- 
testant  Educational  Classea  which  has  been 
worked  with  much  e£fect  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  Incumbent  of  Clerken- 
well,  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  lecturea  in 
connexion  with  the  society.  Prizes  amount- 
ing  to  twenty  guineas  are  offered  to  the 
yoimg  men  who  may  regularly  attend  this 
course,  and  stand  the  beat  examinatiou  on  the 
lectures. 


nrkg  0f  Píií;á0n5. 


INDIA. 


n»e  propriety  of    appointing  a  natiye  bishop  for  'Hnnevelly  has  been  again  under 

^^*ní8Íon.     The  Bishop  of  Madras  proposes  that  each  native  congregation,  as  its  self-support 

^fwmes  i^vided  for  by  endowment,  should  become  a  portion  of  the  settled  church  of  the 

^ocese,  thu8  leaving,  it  would  seem,  to  the  native  bishop  the  oversight  only  of  those  congre- 

&tionfi  which  are  in  a  less  advanced  stage.     For  most  weighty  reasons,  the  Church  Mia- 

^nary  Socíety  declines  to  accede  to  this  proposal. 

We  have  given,  in  an  earlier  page,  the  graphic  picture  drawn  by  the  Rev.  W.  Shoolbred 

^^the  spiritual  difficultiea  and  social  persecution  attending  the  conversion  of  a  heathen  priest 

^^  great  consideration  in  Rajpootana.     We  may  here  mention  another  interesting  case,  nar- 

^^  by  the  Bev.  F.  T.  Reed,  of  the  Baptist  mission  at  Sewry,  in  Bengal.     A  young  mm  of 

^e  Kayast  caste,  named  Amrita  Lall  Qhosh,  first  by  reading  some  Christian  tracta  and 

5i^Ward8  by  listening  to  the  bazaar  preaching  and  by  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament, 

*V)llowed  by  oonversation  with  a  native  teacher,  became  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 

^^^'tejrtianity : — 

UÍ8  relativea  soon  after  leamt  what  hia  Bentimenta  were,  and  tríed  to  dÍBSuade  him  from  his 

^wpoee,  but  failed  of  success.     On  the  Sunday  foUowing  he  was  baptized,  and  as  he  was  of  a  high 

^•teaoíd  a  respectable  family,  more  than  a  thonsand  persons  were  assembled  on  the  oocasion. 

^e  tvmained  fírm  throughout  the  service,  and  all  asseinbled  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 

^|idreiies  that  were  delivered.     On  the  foUowing  day  his  grandfather  arrived  at  Sewry  and  sought 

^inntaLaU.     The  afled  man  tumed  to  me  and  said  :  **  Sahib,  I  have  leamt  something  of  Chris-' 

Jwáty,  and  fnUy  beheve  that  it  is  infinitely  better  than  my  own  relifidon,  but  it  is  hard  and  bitter 

^ne  to  ^wrtó  give  np  the  only  prop  of  omr  haaB»  [for  AmriU  LaU  is  anonly  éon]."    I  theii 
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nrged  him  to  embraoe  ChrifltUmty  for  himaelf,  bat  he  replied  :  "  No,  it  eumot  be  ;  theee  many 
years  have  I  tmsted  in  Hindaism,  and  if  the  ship  is  rotteu  I  mnst  sink  with  it,  for  l  am  too  old 
now  to  turn  ;  but  as  re^ards  Amrita  Lall,  now  that  you  have  baptized  him  I  give  him  np  to  yon, 
and  I  tmst  that  yoa  will  care  for  him,  and  see  that  he  wants  for  nothing."  Thns  he  remainedi^ 
determined  in  spite  of  hie  conyictions  to  end  his  days  a«  a  Hindn,  and  anxiovs  aboat  hÍB  gnuid^ 
«on ;  etill,  I  scaroely  feel  that  hig  ia  a  hopeless  case. 

The  young  nian  is  now  atudyiug  at  Serampore  College,  and  has  alieady  begun  to  preach  (^ 

hÍ8  own  accord. 

The  London  Society's  medical  misBÍon  at  Neyoor,  in  Travancore,  is  conferring  mnfiC 

benefit  npon  the  population.     According  to  the  last  report,  npwaids  of  seven  thouaand  p^ 

flons  had,  during  the  year,  enjoyed  the  advantagea  of  the  hospital  under  Dr.  Lowe's  sup^^ 

intendence.      A  training  clasB  of  eight  native  students  for  the  study  of  medicine  a.>^ 

surgery,  affords  the  prospect  of  a  wide  eztension  of  the  work  hj  jneans  of  branch  dispo^Q. 

fiaries. 

€A8HlfERX. 

We  have  more  thaa  oace  stated,  in  detail,  the  difficulties  experienced  m  introdaciiy 
the  Gospel  into  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  wh^e,  in  consequence  of  the  strict  oideis  of  tj» 
Maharajah,  no  Europeans  are  allowed   to  remain   during  the  winter.      Br.  Elmslie,  tke 
medical  agent  of  tlie  Chureh  Missionary  Society,  after  having  been  thus  compelled  to  quft 
Oashmere,  after  spendiag  two  summer^  at  Sirinagac,  its  capital,  had  the  gratifícation,  whik 
at  Umritsar,  in  the  Funjaub,  of  being  informed  that  two  Cashmerees  from  the  valley  fafld . 
fonnd    their  way  to  Loodiana,  also  in  the  Ptinjaub,  and  introduced   themselves  to  tiie 
▲merican  missioitaraes  there.     They  were  both  Mussulman  priests.     One  of  them  had  heiid 
the  Gospel  for  tJie  first  time  at  the  dispensary  in  Sirinagar,  during  the  first  season  ol  tíis 
missian,  and  had  been  so  impressed  witíi  what  he  there  leamt  that  he  felt  aa  iaaatiiblA . 
tbirst  for  more  kaowledge.     It  being  very  unsafe  to  remain  in  Cashmere,  and  be  kaowa  M 
an  inqairer  after  Chnstianity,  the  laan  resolved  in  his  mind  to  quit  his  native  vaUey  lad  g» 
to  ihe  Punj^uby  wkere  he  knew  for  certain  he  would  be  safe.     Befere  leaving,  he  pw* . 
vailed  on  a  friend  to  accompany  him.     He  has  sinee  been  baptized,  and  kis  eoinpflnioit 
18  now  under  religious  instruction  with  a  view  also  to  baptism.     Dr.  Elmslie  is  aow  it 
Chamba,  in  the  Himidayas,  wliere  the  Rajah  is  anxious  te  have  a  medical  man  permaae&llf ' 
located.     Adáressiag  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society,  he  explains  that  he  ia  oaly 
there  "  as  it  were  to  keep  the  door  open  and  initiate  the  work,**  and  he  asks  that  a  Iflbooni 
znay  be  sent  to  Chamba,  to  occupy  the  post  when  he  vacates  it.     There  is  a  certflinty, IMí  j 
thinks,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  of  hia  labours  being  "  greatly  blessed,  both  as  a  doctor  and  ft    j 
anissionaiy."  * 

chiká. 

A  remarkable  awakening  has  taken  place  in  connexioa  with  the  out-statïons  of  tbi 
Tient-ein  mission.  On  one  oocasion,  two  missiunaries  baptized  forty-five  converts  in  a  flin^ 
•day.  Details  wiU  be  found  in  aa  earlier  page  of  our  present  number.  The  missionaiÍÊS  « 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  have  baptized  twelve  adults  at  Bay-pay  (Amoy). 

From  Foochow  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wolfe,  of  the  Church  misflión,  reports  the  gatheríng  rf 
the  first-fruits  in  the  out-station  of  Lieng  Kong  by  the  baptism  of  two  adults.  Tke  chs^, 
was  crowded  on  the  occasion.  ., 

The  coBverts  added  to  the  mission  churches.of  the  London  Society,  in  Shaaghfli  «&»! 
the  province  of  which  it  forms  the  capital,  numbered,  during  the  year  just  reported»  189. 
A  melancholy  explanation  is  given  of  the  faet  that  the  communicants  are  fewer  than  thef 
were  during  the  previous  year.     "  During  the  late  Tai-ping  rebellion,*  writes  thc  Rev.  G.  & 
Owen,  **  wkieh  raged  with  fearful  havoc  through  this  province,  thousaads  on  thouaandSi  I 
may  say  millions,  died  either  by  the  sword,  of  hu&ger,  «r  disease.     Hamlets,  villagefl,  $ti 
towns  were  awept  away  like  chaff  before  the  storm.     la  the  geaeral  destruction,  flevenl 
places  in  which  our  society  liad  flouidshing  churches  were  entirely  swept  away.     In  t«o 
places  not  one  was  leíl  to  tell  the  doom  of  the  otheri ;  in  another  i^lage  only  the  paatoC 
«scaped  to  make  known  the  tragic  fate  of  his  flock,  all  of  whom  perished."     Oonsidering  tba 
difliculties  encountered  in  the  work,  Mr.  Owen  thinks  the  success  a^ieved  greater  thia 
eould  have  bee»  expected.     H€  adds :  "  £ach  Communion  Sunday  sinoe  I  have  beon  hlOEI 
there  haf^e  been  two,  three,  or  four  additions  to  our  Shanghai  Churdi,  and  the  same,  I  thiakp 
may  be  said  of  nearly  all  our  out-stations." 

The  London  Society's  missiotx  in  the  populotts  city  of  Hankow,  in  the  vexy  heait  of  tha 
QbÍBcse  empixe»  has  jnBt  addaá  to  its  mea&a  o£  usef ulness  a  ho4>iUd,  with  whick  wiU  ba 
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hall,  wbere  the  Qospel  will  be  preached  daily.     The  bmldíng,  now  completed, 

rk  of  the  English  commanity  in  Hankow,  and  it  is  belieyed  that  they  will 

port  it.     The  missionary  work  in  the  citj  had  been  Romewhat  impeded  by  a 

Dundation,  respecting  which  the  Rev.  Q.  John  thus  writes : — 

le  of  the  foreign  gettlement  is  from  two  to  nz  feet  f eet  onder  water.  We  haTe  abont 
ond  oar  houses.  The  water  ia  now  beginning  to  reoede,  leaving  our  lowest  rooms 
e  its  reach  ;  the  whole  of  the  coimtry  looks  like  one  vast  aea — water  everywhere.  It 
)rízon  ;  it  is  in  our  streets,  in  oar  gardena,  in  our  honses.  Thoasanda  of  the  Chinese 
leen  deserted.  The  people  cling  to  tkeir  miserable  huts  as  long  as  they  can,  and  try 
»n  habitable  by  converting  their  tabies  into  benchee,  or  by  pihng  tables  and  benchea 
otker,  or  by  placing  planka  on  high  trestles.  Many  honses  are  oompletély  submerged, 
re  are  seen  just  peepmg  out  of  their  watery  gravew 

WB8TERN   AFRICA. 

fy  the  native  catechist,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  cruelly  slain  by  the 

in  1862,  has  been  lately  heard  of,  through  a  woman  who  has  made  her  escape 

tiomian  country.     He  is  living  as  the  slave  of  the  so-called  ^  Right  Hand  of  the 

omey.'* 

Uowing  is  addressed  to  us  by  one  of  the  Church  missionaiiea  atationed  at 

tUl  nnder  a  clond,  arising  from  two  causes — ^the  loss  of  power  by  the  native  chiefs,  so 
jnstice  are  seldom  enforced,  and  the  falling  away  of  some  Christian  converts  f rom  the 
the  love  of  the  world  and  the  Inst  of  the  flesh.  Such  things  are  not  new ;  bat  the 
■ome  cause  the  goodness  of  others  to  beeome  more  manifeet  We  have  loet  sevcoral 
onverts  by  death  ;  we  trust  they  died  in  the  Lord.  We  have  aleo  loet  by  deatíi 
r  native  helpors,  among  whom  I  have  especial  cause  to  re^t  the  senior  nattve  agent 
L  MÍBsionary  Society,  Mr.  A.  Wilhelm ;  be  has  been  associated  with  me  in  connexion 
ision  ever  since  1842  until  his  death  in  March  Uist.  He  gathered  together  the  fírst 
i^tion  in  this  place,  when  working  alone  subsequent  to  our  fírst  visit,  and  before 
nval  here  in  1846,  when  I  wae  accompanied  by  tne  now  Bishop  of  the  Kiffer. 
inges  are  taking  place  in  the  eonntry,  whioh  many  of  the  old  chiefs  view  witn  saspíeion 
.tion.  They  have  not  now  the  wealth  of  the  oountry  in  theár  handa ;  intelligence  aad 
íast  reaping  their  just  fruits,  whikt  the  men  of  title  are  left  behind  in  the  raee.   They 

0  consult  together  about  what  they  believe  to  be  the  wretohed  state  of  the  country, 
ía  resolve  to  drive  away  all  white  men,  aa  the  authon  of  the  ohanges  that  have  taken 

ends  in  doing  nothing,  f or  power  is  fast  passing  away  from  their  hands.    Liberated 

1  Sierra  Leone  bom  of  this  tnbe  are  acqninng  power  and  influence  ;  two  of  themhave 
I  of  higb  rank.  Some  have  been  trying  to  form  themselves  into  a  eommittee  to  adviao 
iie  chiefs  in  their  govemment,  with  the  ooncurrenceof  the  senior  dxiefs.  They  have 
custom-hoase,  receive  duties  on  exports,  about  three  per  cent.,  and  grantpermits  with 
as  they  have  seen  it  done  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos.  They  havereceivednraoh  oppo- 
yet  they  continue  their  plans  and  are  snooessfaL     I  have  had  an  unnsual  nnmber  of 

perform  of  late.  The  bnde  is  usually  dressed  in  the  moet  eztravagant  manner  aa  re- 
leans  and  general  mode  of  dresa.  They  affect  the  European  style.  We  do  what  wo 
\  ihis  excess,  but  our eflbrts  are  uaelcBS,  and  wiU  be  until  they  fínd  by  experience  that  it  ia 
Our  churches  are  well  attended,  but  the  nnmber  of  new  converta  ia  less  than  in 
Tt  is  a  time  of  tríal  for  the  churches,  through  the  temptations  that  the  world  gives 
acilities for acquiríng wealth  ;  many  have  gone  awav  fromusin  part  or  wholly  thronghit. 
is  losing  its  power,  much  lcss  respeot  is  paid  to  heathen  cnstoms  than  formerly,  and 
le  to  worship  their  gods  only  through  the  fear  of  man.  We  believe  that  a  great  and 
being  accomplished  in  this  country,  that  old  things  are  passing  away,  and  new  thing9 
ings  are  takin^  their  places,  and  it  is  the  Lord's  doinga.  I  Mlieve  thia  will  becomer 
ry  when  Chrístianity  takes  the  phice  of  heathenism. 

Villiam  Pepple,  of  Bonny,  is  dead.     His  successor,  King  Qeorge  Pepple,  com* 

ds  intelligence  to  Bishop  Crowther,  in  the  following  letter : — 

las  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  remarkable  kind  for  an  Afrícan  king.  H* 
1835,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and,  after  reiffuing  between  nineteen  and  twenty  yeara, 
lunderstanding  with  tbe  ohiefs,  which  macte  him  go  to  Femando  Po,  from  thenoe  to 

Ascension,  and  from  thence  to  London,  where  he  landed  in  Jnne,  1856,  and  resided 
je,  18dl,  when  he  set  sail  for  his  native  land,  arrívinff  at  Bonny  in  Aujg^ust,  and,  by 

again  ascended  his  rightful  throne.  Having  seen  Kn^and,  aiid  havmg  had,  even 
it,  a  wish  to  brinc  missionaríes  into  his  dominions,  b^  mstracted  me  to  wríte  to  the 
ndon,  who  handed  the  letter  over  to  you,  which  inade  you  visit  Bonny  in  1864^  and 
it  was  drawn.  The  rest  you  know  as  weU  as  I,  and  even  better  than  I  do.  I  tiiere- 
epeat  it.  I  am  very  ^lad  to  hear  of  your  prosperous  visit  to>  and  retura  from,  the 
uit  the  kings  of  the  different  countríes  down  that  ríver  are  npholding  and  introdncing 
into  their  countríes.  Aa  for  me,  the  work  which  wj  father  haa  begnn  I  wiU  nevar 
r  deaert. 


fiítralurt. 


The  Book  of  Praitn  ;  or,  the  Book  of  PsaliiiB, 
with  Not™.     ByW.   H.  Alekandbe.     Lon- 

dDn  :  Jaokson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
Thb  oHitor  ii  deceawd,  aod  his  fMnily  h»vo 
published  thifl  memento  oE  hU  piety  and  ability. 
The  hook  contaiiis  the  PsaJma,  sccording  to 
tbe  Authorised  Veralon,  airanged  in  pwftllélB, 
and  with  introductiong  imd  notes.  The  notcB, 
eto.,  are  partly  original,  and  pftrtly  select ;  they 
sre  Bometimes  crítical,  hut  more  uniAUy  eiposi- 
tory  nnd  practical.  A  generaJ  ÍQtroduction  to 
the  Book  of  PsalmB  wilt  Buppl;  the  inquiring 
reader  with  useful  Íuformation.  The  book  i> 
elegontl)'  hrought  out,  and  for  Ít8  real  merit  de-  I 
ecrvcs  to  be  welcomed  by  all  who  delight  in  the  | 
snngH  of  Zion,  and  wish  to  reod  them  with  undeF-  ' 
standing. 

Lrmnn»  from  tht  Life  o/  tkf  Lalt  /amrt  yubft, 
Piibruiher,  Londoti,  By  the  Rev.  .1.  A.  Wal- 
UCR.  Edinhurgh  :  JohnBtone  and  Hunter. 
BiNCB  Or.  Chalmera  puhliahed  his  "Commeroiil 
DiaconreeB,"  religiooE  biogrBphy  bas  aupplied  ■ 
few  fÍDe  eiampleB  of  men  who,  canyiog  into 
bnBÍness  tbe  rules  of  tbe  Bibte,  Iiava  made  com- 
tneree  a  liigh  calling.  But  it  ia  a  department 
which  will  vell  admit  of  additfonal  iIInstrationB, 
and  to  Mr.  Wallace  hearty  thanks  are  dne  for 
perpetuatÍDg  tbo  memory  of  a  citizen  rarely 
beneficeut,  pnblio-epiriteil,  and  devout.  We  are 
uclined  to  think  that  the  "  LesaonB  "  would  have 
been  made  more  impreuive,  and  the  book  more 
popular,  by  the  omissian  of  a  few  sectionB — such 
aathe  19th  an<l  31it— which  have  slight  intereet 
beyond  the  circle  of  Mr.  Nisbet'B  penonal 
friends ;  bnt  to  young  men  especially  we  com- 
mend  the  volnme  u  a  cheering  eiample  of  the 
happinesB,  uaefulness,  and  honoar  which,  even 
in  the  most  freqnented  paths  of  liíe,  attend  ÍO' 
diutry,  nptighCnesB,  and  abeneGaentdisposÍtion. 

Ood"»  Word  Wrilten :  the  Doctrine  of  the  In 
spiration  of  Holy  Scripture  Explsined  ond 
Énforced.  By  Rcv.  E.  Gahbeit,  M.A.  Lon- 
don  :  The  Beligious  Tract  Society. 
Tkk  anthor  tells  us  tbat  his  object  ia  to  ei- 
plain  and  enforce  the  doctrine  of  the  plenaiy 
inBpiratton  of  Holy  Scriptnre.  Ths  volume 
cotoprisoB  B  series  of  chapters  devoted  to 
separate  tacts  and  reasoning  upon  them.  By 
"plenaiy  inspíration,"  we  ars  to  understand 
verhkl  iuspirafíon,  the  natnre  and  evidenues 
of  which  are  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  forcibla 
manner,  It  in  needleu  to  lay  that  considerahle 
diveraitíea  of  opinion  obtain  as  to  the  tnbject  of 
inipirstion,  hnt  the  one  adoptad  by  Mr.  Garbett 
ia  npheld  in  its  general  featuraB  by  mauy  of  ths 
wÍBest  and  holieat  of  the  clerg;  and  laity.  Ee 
admit*  a  oertain  luimMi  element,  which  is  neces- 


sary.   HÍnoe  the  personal  chBrwTteristÍGe  of  -tlu 
Inspired  penmen   sppear   in   tbeir  work ;    ttat 
for  all  that,  the  Scríptares  are  in  the  stríctMt 
sen»e   of  tbe  tenn  God'i   Word  written;   tad 
"coutain  infallible  trutb,  aod  nothing  but  trntli.'' 
When  men  begin  to  say  they  regard  the  BiU*  ■ 
aB  ÍDSpired  only  intheBense  tn  which  the  writiogi'' 
of  Shakeapeare  and  Milton  are  inBpired,  it  il 
high   time   for    ths   prodDctÍnn,     in    a    papnlai 
form,  of  argamenta  which  prove  that  holy  nM 
of  old  both,wrote  and  spake  aa  they  w 
by  the  Holy  Ghoet     Sad  as    " 
be,   not  a  few  who   call  tbemaelvea  CbriitiiM 
doubt  whether  the  Scriptures  were  given  by  i» 
spiratÍoD  of  God.     We   quite  think  that  trm 
those  who  camiat  adopt  every  opÍDÍon  advaDNl.- 
by  Mr.  Onrbett,  will  be  much  helped  ud  gnt^' 
lied  with  his  able  aud  eibelleot  work. 

On  Skermnn'a  TraeJe  ;  or,  theSouthafter  tiw  Vw. 
^J.  H,  Kennawat.M.A.    LondoniSeel^ 
Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
1k  tbis  volume  Mr.     Kennaway  desorílM  tlWi 
icenes  he  witoesaed    and  the  ii 
received  duringa  tour  in  what  were  not  langl|^ 
the  Coofederate  í^tatea.    His  style  is  pleaiant  nl' 
inBtrnctive,  and  ijo  one  will  be  Burprised  to  bMt. 
tbat  the  book  is  a  thonghtful  one.     The  mtf». 
riala  are  drawn  from  varíoua  «OQrcea,  framF*'    . 
:  sonBl   ohiervations   and  conversations,  and  li   j 
I  Bome  eitent  from  pQbbihed  docnmenta.    TaT  1 
mBoy  abnoriDal  pbenomena  could   not  bnt  1m  1 
'  witnesBed  1  and  it  íb  very  Bpparent  that  s  nrt    ! 
I  work  remaiiu  íot  the  combined  efforti  of  rtlA 
'  pbilanthrepists,  and  Chriatiana     The  wgfM 
,  though   legally  free,  have  not  «11  leamsd  0» 
ríght  n»e  of  liberty  ;  uor  do  theír  Ute  niHWi^ 
underBtand  perfectly  how  to  direct  Í 
I  will  take  yean  to  connteract  the  miaahief  i 
I  miseríes  occaaioned  by  the  pre-existing  sl 
'  tbings.     But  itiU,  the  effecti  of  the  caUapN  rf 
j  the  gieat  slave  syBtem,  «nd  of  the  min  cMiBed  V, 
the  war,  are  beginning  to  disBppear,  and,  nin* 
I  God,  wUI  eventually  be  reuioved  altogethsr. 
I      Although  Mr.  Kennawa;  doei  uot  entar  foOf 
j  into  details,  be  lets  us  see  thftt  beioic  dentifl 
Bnd  Chriitiaii  liberality  have  bean   moit  "^ 
ipicuons.     He  refen  to  the  work  of  the  "  CW*" 
tion  CommÍBsion  "  dnríng  the  late  war,  and  M^ 
I  tBÍnty  it  was  one  oí  the  grBndest  efforts  «**' 
made  fnr  the  solace  and  aalvation  of  men  m  p<™ 
ond  snfferíng.     Coming,  aa  he  did,  when  f*^ 
I  waa  restoreJ,   he  could  not  see  thia   igencf  " 
'  work,  but  bis  mention  of  it  showa  tíiat  it  l^  * 
hallowed  meraory  behind  it.     There  ii,  hy  **r 
;  of  appendii,  an  eitract  on  "  The  <^iaríti«  '' 
,  theWar,"  which  is exoeedÍQgly  iuterecting. 


•ahieí  «l'  J 
grt.t.^a 


March  1. 1807^ 
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^0ttl|lj|  lletosped. 


FOREIGN. 

h  of  tlie  French  Emperor  on  opening  the  Legifllative  Chambers  is  a  document 
markable  than  those  other  dissertations  with  which  on  similar  occasions  Napoleon 
led  to  enlighten  not  France  only,  but  Europe.  For  the  first  time  there  is  a  want 
ce  in  his  own  power  and  genius ;  his  tone  is  hesitating  and  apologetic.  That  was  but 
>r  he  had  to  admit  errors  in  policy,  and  failures  in  project.  It  is  amusing,  and 
holy,  to  find  that  the  Emperor  lays  the  blame  of  these  failures  upon  his  ^  star ;" 
ranitj  is  consoled  by  the  thought  that  the  Third  Napoleon  could  not  hinder  events 
Tínt  Napoleon  had  predicted.  Anothernew  feature  in  the  speech  is  the  mode  of 
1  to  Rome.  Last  year  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power: 
!8  in  it  a  necessity  for  the  unity  of  Catholicism ;  but  he  remits  the  care  for  its  pre- 

0  the  piety  of  combined  Europe.     We  fear  that  if  the  Pope  has  only  to  trust  to 

1  as  may  be  put  forth  in  conjunction  with  England,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  he  leans 
oken  reed.  It  is  gratifying  to  leam  from  our  correspondence  that  the  friends 
int  truth  have  not  been  slack  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
lineminating  the  doctrines  of  pure  Qospel  truth.  The  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  are 
represented;  and  Protestant  churches  stand  invitingly  near  for  the  reception  of 
^e  tmst,  for  the  credit  of  Protestantism,  that  these  efforts  will  be  amply  sustained. 
inore  need  for  them  now  than  ever,  when,  according  to  our  correspondents,  in- 
becoming  every  day  more  rampant  in  society,  and  is  fighting  a  desperate  battle  in 
tant  Churches,  while  it  frightens  the  Romish  prelates  altogether  out   of  their 

e  letter  of  our  Italian  correspondent  for  this  month  will  be  found  an  interesting 
he  great  events  which  have  taken  place  and  are  still  in  progress  in  that  beautifnl 
Rome  the  Pope  remains  master  of  the  situation.  The  word  had  passed  that  the 
e  not  to  rise ;  and  they  submit  with  marvellous  patience,  though  midnight  visits  and 
r  arrests  are  things  of  common  occurrence.  In  the  Italian  kingdom  society  has  been 
by  the  Goverament  project  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.  In  this  country  the 
i  of  Baron  Ricasoli  was  hailed  as  the  first  important  step  that  had  been  taken 
towards  the  solution  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  problem  of  the  age.  But  in  Italy 
idiere  denounced  as  giving  political  authority  to  priestly  tyranny.  The  plan,  as 
V  are  perhaps  aware,  was  to  take  one-third  of  Cburch  property  for  the  service 
te  ;  to  ossure  to  the  Cburch  tbe  remaining  two-thirds  in  perpetuity,  and  to  make 
ír,  in  a<l(lition,  uncontrolled  power  and  authority  in  all  Cliurch  questions.  In 
with  lbÍ3  plan,  the  exiled  bishops  have  been  allowed  to  retum  to  their  dioeeses ; 
8t  use  the  restored  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Naples  has  made  of  his  power  is  to 
their  livingií  300  priests  resident  in  bis  diocese,  while  the  Goverament  refuses  to 
n  their  behalf.  Acts  like  tbese  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  people ;  they 
free  Churcb  means  freedom  to  the  bishops,  slavery  to  both  priests  and  people  ; 
^lan  of  the  statesman  was  received  with  so  mucb  ill-will,  that  it  has  led  to  a 

of  tbe  Parliament,  and  a  modification  of  the  Ministry.  In  the  meantime,  the 
k>d  grows  and  multiplies,  especiallj'  in  the  newly-acquired  Venetian  province,  where 
irazzi  and  otbers  labour  migbtily  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Gterman  people  are  absorbed  in  politics — in  the  North,  by  preparations  for  the 
ig  North  German  Parliament ;  in  the  South,  by  straggles  to  hold  their  place  in  the 
Hmpire  against  the  inroads  of  the  non-German  populations.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
in  botb  the  Protestants  enjoy  peace ;  it  would  be  stiU  more  satisfactory  if  we 
ire  that  that  peace  was  taken  advantage  of  for  the  more  abundant  spread  of  the 
Christ 
state  of  the  Christian  population  under  Turkish  i:ule  must  ever  be  deeply  in- 

It  formed  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other 
JB  again  referred  to  in  our  Foreign  Intelligence.  We  would  especially  direct 
'jo  the  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  remarkable  movement  now  going  on  in  the 

Church,  and  the  efforts  that  are  made  by  the  Romish  Church  to  gain  them 
lat  communion. 


(KmgoUaftl  ChrlatMidom,  MArdi  1,  IM 
162  MONTHLT   RKTHOePBCrr. 

HOME. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  g»ye  birth  to  a  daughter  on  the  SOth  of  last  month.  It  se 
l)ut  as  yesterday  since  she  fírst  came  amoDg  us  in  all  the  grace  and  loyeliness  of  girlh 
She  is  now  a  matron  and  the  mother  of  three  children.  The  welcome  that  was  then  gi 
her,  however,  is  still  fresh  and  warm  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  we  aie  persoaded  tl 
is  no  one,  among  the  millions  over  whom  her  husband  is  one  day  to  rule,  who  does 
rejoice  in  this  addition  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  herself  and  her  hnsband,  and  the  for 
tion  of  a  new  link  between  the  countiy  and  the  dynastj  under  whom  we  have  enjoji^ 
many  blessings. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  last  month  by  the  Queen  in  peison.  The  Sp< 
from  the  Throne  was  of  unusual  length,  and  compnsed  a  long  list  of  useful  administm 
reforms.  The  great  question  of  all — that  of  Parliamentary  Beform — was  also  taken  up^  ^ 
has  since  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  series  of  resolutions.  While  we  write  ii 
still  undecided  whether  the  Opposition  will  accept  his  proposals  or  not ;  and  we  cai  o 
hope  that  the  deliberatious,  and  even  the  strífe  of  parties,  may  be  ovemded  for  the  h$^ 
nes3  of  our  commou  country. 

The  proceedings  of  the  session  of  Convocation  just  conduded  are  likely  to  form  a  toi 
ÍDg-point  in  the  Ritualistic  controversy.  We  have  given  ekewhere  the  decision  d  \ 
Bishops,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Lower  Honse.  There  were  other  matt 
discussed  in  Convocation  besides  the  capital  one  of  RitualÍBm.  Among  these  the  » 
important  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  ihe  propriety  of  holdi 
diocesan  synods,  consisting  of  the  clergy  and  the  churchwardens.  Another  recommendaii 
adopted  was  that  the  Primate  ahould  issue  an  invitation  to  all  Anglican  Bishops  scattei 
through  the  British  dominions  to  attend  a  General  Oouncil  of  the  English  communiom 

A  very  interesting  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  position  (Á  tl 
Anglican  Colonial  Ohurches  and  their  relation  to  the  Mother  Church  at  home.  It  i 
pears  that  the  Secretaiy  for  the  Coloides,  the  Earl  of  Camarvon,  had  sent  a  diapiti 
to  Canada  intimatiug  his  opinion  that  the  Church  there  was  free  to  proceed  with  the  elect» 
of  a  suffragan  bishop  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  Crown.  It  Mdll  be  remembti 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Prívy  Council  decided,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  ColemM),  Ú 
the  Orown  had  no  power  to  make  a  bishop  in  a  colony  that  had  a  Legialature  of  its  own;  l 
that  Lord  Romilly  afterwards  decided  that  the  Crown  still  retained  so  luuch  power  as  bifi 
once  made  a  bishop,  they  could  not  refuse  to  pay  him  his  salary.  Lord  Cranworth  attempl 
to  reoondle  these  discordant  judgments,  but  his  effort  was  not  very  succesaful  to  comn 
understandings.  The  Bishop  of  London  deprecated  the  course  adopted  by  the  SecretaiJ 
State,  as  tending  to  break  up  the  union  of  the  Anglican  Churches ;  while  the  Búbop 
Oxfoid  treated  it  as  the  relief  of  the  Oolonial  Churches  from  trammels  which  hampfl 
their  liberty  and  impeded  their  growth. 

Insurrections  in  Iieland  are  unfortunately  matters  with  which  we  are  all  ooly  t 
íamiliar;  but  a  rísiug  in  England  íb  a  strange  and  a  startUng  event — an  incident  whú^l 
not  occurred  in  the  country  for  more  than  120  years.  It  was  therefore  with  profoa 
increduUty  the  public  at  fírst  received  the  information  that  the  Fenians  had  made  a  dflKf 
upon  Chester,  and  were  meditating  an  assault  upon  the  castle  of  that  town,  where  a  ln 
quantity  of  ammunition  was  stored  imder  a  very  weak  guard.  And  the  result  so  íar  justííi 
their  unbelief,  as  no  overt  act  of  insurgency  was  actually  committed ;  but  there  is  evidei 
enough  to  show  that  this  arose  from  the  vigilance  and  fírm  attitude  of  the  townfimen  Ú^ 
selves,  rather  than  from  the  absence  of  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  the  strangers  wbo 
mystenously  flocked  from  all  parts  to  the  town,  aud  as  mysteríously  disappeared  wb 
they  found  their  visit  anticipated.  The  scheme  thus  defeated  was  foUowed  by  a  tf^ 
decided  but  equaUy  abortive  attempt  at  a  rísing  in  the  extreme  west  of  Ireland.  J^ 
the  wUds  of  Kêrry  the  Fenians  proceeded  so  f ar  as  to  attack  a  lonely  coast-guaid  ttatioig  *| 
to  shoot  a  poUceman.  They  never  ventured  near  a  town,  or  even  a  viUage ;  and  on  tha  ^ 
formation  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  they  disappeared  among  the  mountain  passea^wlH 
they  have  succeeded  in  eluding  pursuit  These  attempts  have  revived  the  idann  ÍA  ^ 
country  that  was  slowly  subsiding,  of  which  the  fírst-fruits  ia  the  continuation  of  ^ 
•uapension  of  the  Habeaa  Corpus  AcU 


iMr.] 


€lïimgclitíil  Clrísfenkm. 

DR.    LIVINGSTONE. 

a  the  I5th  of  December,  1856,  tbat  we  fírst  saw  Dr.  Livingstone.  The 
ographical  Society  had  met  to  give  him  a  welcome  on  his  first  retum,  and 
!emember  the  square  forebead,  the  swartby  features  on  which  an  African 
ooked  for  sixteen  years,  the  eyes  bright  with  kindly  penetration,  the  voice 
a  hereditaiy  tone  from  the  Highlands  was  blended  with  Sechuana,  or  some 
it.  His  arm  stiU  stiff  from  the  cranch  of  the  lion,  he  stood  up,  and,  to  an 
brilliant  with  ]:>eers  and  foreign  ambassadors,  recounted  in  simplest  terms 
»ns  which  had  extended  to  11,000  miles,  and  taken  him  twice  across  the 
yontinent,  looking  on  lakes  and  water&lls  which  no  European  had  seen 
tD,  and  filling  large  blanks  in  our  geograpby,  and  told  it  all  as  imas- 
.  as  plajfuUy,  as  if  he  had  been  relating  a  hoUday  tour  in  Cumberland. 
haye  also  in  lively  recoUection  a  Sabbath  evening  in  July,  1865,  when,  in 
lyterian  Church,  Regent-square,  to  a  congregation  which  induded  Dr.  Duff 
Y  friends  of  missions,  just  before  starting  on  his  third  joumey,  he  gave  his 
teatimony  on  behalf  of  Africa,  enlarging  on  its  features  and  capabilities,  ita 
Lnd  its  hopes.  In  language  aU  the  more  forcible,  because  so  free  from 
ion  or  vehemence,  he  described  that  system  of  mutual  warfare  to  which  the 
ibes  are  incited  by  the  Portuguese  kidnappers,  in  order  to  supply  them  with 
Wq  remember  hÍB  description  of  the  valley  of  the  Shire,  as  on  his  fírst  visit 
the  sense,  waving  with  plenty  and  teeming  with  a  merry  population ;  and 
'  it  looked  when  the  slave-trader  had  swept  over  it,  buming  the  crops 
'ing  the  homes;  how  for  days  together  the  party  forged  up  the  stream  and 
gns  of  Ufe  on  the  silent  shore ;  how,  when  they  landed  and  entered  such 
ontinued  standing,  they  found  lying  on  the  floor  the  spectral  forms  which 
since  succumbed  to  famine  and  fever — sometimes  in  groups,  sometimes 
oorpee,  once  two  fuU-grown  skeletons,  the  father  and  the  mother,  and  the 
leton  between.  We  remember  his  plea  for  the  African,  his  confídenoe 
irrepressible  negro "  holding  his  place  in  the  human  family,  and  hÍB  wise 
18  for  bringing  Christianity  to  bear  on  him  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
t  and  emotional  nature.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  his  caution  as  to  the 
Tom  which  allegations  are  received  as  to  the  uselessness  of  Christian 
[n  such  lands,  seeúig  that  there  are  both  traders  and  travellers  who  would 
bo  find  the  tone  of  morals  not  quite  so  strict  as  it  is  apt  to  be  ín  the 
settlement. 

•ve  is  hopeful,  it  is  also  apt  to  be  anxious,  and  the  tidings  received  from 
have  inspired  the  friends  of  the  great  explorer  with  the  most  distressful 
^  There  are  sundry  improbabilities  in  the  statements  of  the  Johanna 
i  it  is  evident  that  the  saddest  part  of  their  tale  is  believed  by  Dr.  Kirk, 
miliar  with  the  country,  and  who  had  opportunity  to  cross-question  the 
In  the  absence  of  fiuther  evidence,  we  shaJl  not  despair ;  fain  would  we 
the  day  is  distant  when  his  country  shaU  be  asked  to  rear  his  monument ; 
ime  time,  amidst  the  soUcitude  of  the  present  moment,  we  may,  without 
ty,  recaU  some  of  his  services,  and  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  lessons 
I. 
d  Livingstone  was  bom  at  Blantyre  fífty  years  ago.     His  father,  deecended 
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from  a  long  and  honest  ancestry  in  the  Hebrides,  was  poor,  but  he  was  a  devout, 
God-fearijig  man,  a  deacon  in  the  Independent  Church,  who  brought  up  his  children 
carefully.  To  his  homely,  thrifty  mother  he  was  tenderiy  attached.  One  evening 
that  we  were  discussing  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  he  told  us  that  long  ago  at 
Angola,  400  miles  from  the  coast,  he  awoke  in  deep  distress.  He  had  been  dreaming 
that  his  mother  was  dead,  and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears.  So  vivid  was  the  dream, 
that  he  could  not  shake  it  off;  and  for  once  in  his  iife,  fancying  there  might  be  ''some- 
thing  in  it,"  he  made  a  memorandum  of  the  day  ;  but  a  few  months  afterwards  letten 
from  home  dispelled  his  forebodings,  and  she  was  spared  for  other  twenty  yeara. 
He  was  in  this  country  when  she  died,  and  her  peaceful  depaHure  ih  recorded  in  a 
few  lines  received  by  the  writer  of  this  notice : — 

Hamilton,  June  21»  1865. 

My  mother  was  so  much  better,  that  about  the  time  your  note  was  penned  I  went  to  Oxford 
to  say  farewell  to  many  who  will  Boon  be  scattered  all  over  England.  I  was  persuaded  to  wait 
to  the  Commemoratíon,  and  take  my  place  in  the  circle  to-day  ;  but  a  telegram  called  me  away 
on  Monday.  My  mother  continned  well  np  to  the  pcríod  of  the  great  change  on  Sonday  at  noon. 
Seeing  an  alteration  in  her  breathing,  though  she  was  qaite  calm  and  collected,  my  sister  said  to 
her,  *'  Mother,  I  think  the  Saviour  has  come  for  yoa.  You  can  lippen  yourself  to  Him  ?  **  She 
aaid,  "  Oh  yes ; "  gave  her  last  look  to  our  httle  girl,  and  said,  "  Bonny  wee  lassie  ; "  her  eyes 
gradually  closed  ;  she  drew  a  few  long  breaths  ;  and  then  all  was  still :  anothcr  to  the  long  liit 
of  those  for  whom  we  bless  God  that  they  died  in  the  Lord. 

Like  most  of  his  compatriots  who  have  risen  to  eminence,  he  had  a  hardy  np- 
bringing.  At  ten  he  was  sent  to  a  factory,  as  it  was  thought  needful  that  he  should 
eam  his  own  subsistence  ;  but  long  dreary  hours  did  not  quench  his  thirst  for  leam- 
ing,  and  being  allowed  with  part  of  his  fírst  wcek's  eamings  to  purchase  the  Latin 
Rudiments,  he  went  to  an  evening  school,  and  by  dint  of  sitting  far  into  the  night, 
became  a  good  Latin  scholar.  And  so  books  of  science  were  mastered,  and  much 
mlscellaneous  knowledge  was  acquired,  when  an  object  and  consecration  for  it  all 
were  found  in  the  advent  of  personal  piety.  As  he  himself  has  told  us,  in  the  brief 
autobiography  which  introduces  hÍ3  "  Missionary  Travels ;"  "  Great  pains  had  been 
taken  by  my  parents  to  instil  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  my  mind,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  theory  of  our  free  salvation  by  the  atonement  of 
our  Saviour ;  but  it  was  only  about  this  time  that  I  really  began  to  feel  the  value 
and  necessity  of  a  personal  application  of  the  provisions  of  that  atonement  to  my  own 
case.  The  change  was  like  what  may  be  supjwsed  would  take  place  were  it  possible 
to  cure  a  case  of  *colour  blindness.'  The  perfect  freeness  with  which  the  pardon  of 
nll  our  guilt  is  offered  in  God's  Book  drew  forth  feelings  of  afifectionate  love  to  Him 
who  bought  us  with  hia  blood  ;  and  a  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  Him  for  liis  mercy 

has  influenced,  in  some  small  measure,  my  conduct  ever  since In  the 

glow  of  love  which  Christianity  inspires,  T  soon  resolved  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
alleviation  of  hiiman  misery.  Tuming  this  idea  over  in  my  mind,  I  felt  that  to 
be  a  pioneer  of  Chrbtiauity  in  China  might  lead  to  the  material  benefít  of  some 
portions  of  that  vast  empire ;  and  therefore  set  myself  to  obtaÍD  a  medical  educatioa 
in  order  to  be  qualifíed  for  that  enterprise." 

In  oi-der  to  be  a  missionary  to  the  Chinese,  he  believed  that  he  must  leam 
Greek  and  surgery  and  theology;  and  so  in  order  to  spend  winter  by  winter  in 
Glasgow,  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  the  classes  at  coUege,  he 
spent  the  summer  in  the  hot  spinning-miU  at  Blantyre,  saving  every  sixpence  for 
books  and  room-rent  and  all  that  inevitable  outlay  which  awaits  the  poor  student. 
With  honest  pride  he  mentions,  "  I  never  received  a  fartliing  of  aid  from  any  one;" 
and  although  the  two-fold  toil  would  have  been  deetmctive  to  many  a  constitntioo, 
his  compact  frame  and  elastic  spirit  held  out,  and  by  this  sturdy  training  He  who 
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tlie  blind  hy  a  way  which  thej  know  nofc  wait  preparing  his  servant  for  the 
larí  Desert  and  the  rapids  of  the  Leeambje  and  Zambeai. 

lowever,  just  then  the  opium  war  closed  China,  and  it  was  Africa  which 
L  It  waA  tiie  London  Missionarj  Society  which  sent  out  Morison  and 
irst  to  China,  Lacroix  to  Calcutta,  and  John  Williaras  to  the  South  Sea 
8,  Yanderkemp  and  Moffat  to  the  Capc,  and  which  had  the  honour  of  ^ending 
ica  David  Livingstone.  He  went  in  1840,  and  was  associated  in  labour  with 
atriarch  of  South  African  missions,  liobert  Mo£fat,  who  has  now  laboured  úfty 
unong  the  sons  of  Ham.  His  daughter  soon  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Living- 
and  for  ten  years  each  has  continued  hibouring  together  at  Kuniman,  trans- 
the  Bible  and  plying  those  pastoral  efibrts  among  the  natives  of  which  father 
m-in-law  preserved  the  record :  till  the  outrages  of  the  Boers  broke  up  the 
aenty  and  compelied  the  missionaries  to  seek  some  distant  region  where  they 
pursue  their  labours  free  from  European  intemiption. 

'hat  search  for  a  new  settlement  seems  to  have  developed  the  instinct  of  travel, 
16  narrative  of  his  joumej  from  the  Cape  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast,  and 

all  the  way  across  the  continent  down  the  Zambesi  to  the  East  Coast,  is  a 
rfol  record  of  perseverance  and  patience,  as  well  as  exploring  sagacity.  On 
^  of  March,  1858,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Charles,  Dr.  Kirk,  and  other 
i^  he  set  forth  on  a  second  expedition,  which  included,  among  other  important 
i,  the  discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  retuming  in  safety  to  London 
t  20th  of  Julj,  1864.  It  was  from  London  that  he  started  again  on  the  14th 
igost,  1865,  without  any  companion.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Bombay 
"ed  in  this  joumal  in  March  of  last  jear,  and  will  be  still  in  the  recoUection  of 
ftders  of  Evangelical  Christendom. 
a  his  present  expedition  it  was  Dr.  Livingstone*s  purpose  '^  to  go  inland,  north 

territory  which  the  Portuguese  in  Europe  claim,  and  endeavour  to  commeuce 
fitem  on  the  East  which  has  been  so  eminently  succe.ssful  on  the  West  Coast — 
sm  corabining  the  repressive  efforts  of  Her  Majesty's  cmisers  with  lawfui  trade 
hrístian  missions.*'  Even  if  our  friend  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  noble  efTort, 
usi  that  the  end  will  be  soon  accomplished.  It  is  high  time  that  civilised 
ies  like  England  and  France  should  insist  on  Portugai  fuIfíUing  her  pledge  in 
ming  at  once  and  for  ever  the  infamous  gains  of  the  slave-trade ;  for  so  long  as 
isest  of  kingdoms  uses  as  a  hunting-fíeld  for  capturing  the  helpless  natives 
miles  of  seaboard,  with  all  the  country  beyond,  there  Í9  not  much  to  encourage 
kempts  of  either  raerchant  or  missionary. 

1  a  century  which  has  already  produced  within  the  several  branches  of  the 
lic  race  Burckhardt  and  Niebuhr,  Barth  and  Overweg,  Park  and  CIappei*ton, 
ndors  and  Baker,  the  Australian  explorers  and  the  Arctic  voyagers,  it  would 
d  to  say  which  is  the  greatest  of  travellers ;  but  we  know  none  greater  than 
pBtone.  With  rare  affiibility  and  sweetness  of  spirit,  there  have  been  no 
Itíea  before  which  his  dauntless  spirit  quailed,  and  very  few  which  did  not  soon 
idisappear  before  his  gentle  and  disarming  persistency.  His  own  good  sense 
agbt  him  that  there  is  sense  even  in  savages;  and  as  all  throughout  it  was  their 
9  he  was  seeking,  whatsoever  opposition  they  might  ofíer  at  fírst  he  counted 
Ding  their  goodwill  at  last  In  order  to  gain  that  goodwill,  he  was  content  to 
ime,  and  it  almost  invariably  happened  that  mutual  explanations  opened  the 
More  impetnous  spirits  would  have  relied  on  the  rifle,  and  so  left  in  their  rear 
6d  tribes  ready  to  impede  their  i*etum  or  take  vengeance  on  the  next  foreigners 
otíowed  their  track.  The  Christian  traveller,  wherever  he  went,  left  friends 
i  him,  and  opened  the  path  to  those  coming  after.    Of  his  own  hardships  he 
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always  made  ligbt ;  indeed,  he  hardlj  felt  thera.  To  the  believer,  "  sufficient  011 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ;"  and  to  a  raind  at  peace  with  God  most  things  i 
friendly.  The  consequence  is,  that  one  of  the  raost  successful  explorers  is  one 
the  most  engaging  narrators.  Siraple,  straightforward,  a  quick  and  intelligent 
server,  abhorrent  of  all  exaggeration,  he  has  written  the  best  books  of  travel.  1« 
the  author's  walk  through  the  African  wilderness,  their  pages  are  paths  of  pleaae 
ness,  and  from  their  cheerful  instructive  corapanionship  no  right-minded  reader  » 
pass  aVray  without  feeling  that  he  has  gained  a  wise  and  good  friend  ii^the  writerr 


THE  WORKING  MAN'S  SUNDAY. 
SuNDAY,  February  24,  with  its  special  sermons  to  working  men,  may  from  one  poii 
of  view  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  or  fair  conclusion  of  the  Conference  held  0 
January  21.  Apart  from  the  utterance.s  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  on  this  remarkahl 
Sabbath,  the  Conference  would  have  been  left  in  a  very  one-sided  and  unsatisfactoi 
condition.  The  chief  speakers  were  the  representatives  of  those  skilled  artisans  wb 
are  said  to  stand  aloof  from  religious  institutions.  It  is  true  that  ministers  and  Ghn 
tian  layraen  spoke  on  the  occaslon  referred  to ;  but  they  intentionally  allowed  moi 
than  a  full  share  of  the  debate  to  the  other  side.  They  wished  to  hear  all  tln 
objectors  had  to  state,  and  they  list^ed  to  rauch  against  themselves  and  Chrístífl 
churches  without  interruption,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  without  reply.  On  Sandifc 
February  24,  however,  that  reply  was  very  eamestly  given,  and  a  few  words  0» 
ceming  it,  by  one  who  heard  some  of  the  sermons  preached,  and  who  has  read 
many  as  he  could  obtain,  raay,  perliaps,  prove  not  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

It  was  hoped  that  Christians  of  all  denominations  would  combine  on  the  day  : 
question  to  address  the  non-church-going  public ;  but  after  taking  some  paina 
ascertain  the  fact,  we  do  not  find  that  any  clergyraan  of  the  Church  of  England,  : 
London,  at  least,  fell  in  with  the  proposed  arrangeraent,  with  the  important  exoe 
tion  of  Dean  Stanley,  or  that  among  the  Wesleyans  any  allusion  was  made  tctí 
services  that  day  being  held,  save  by  Rev.  Luke  Wiseman.  Among  Presbyteriaii 
Congregationalists,  and  Baptists,  speciai  sermons  were  the  rule ;  and  in  many  distriei 
speoial  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  working  classes  to  attend.  That  tbey  di 
attend  in  large,  unprecedented  numbers,  is  a  fact  beyond  question.  At  Westminflte 
Abbey,  for  instance,  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  artisans  mingling  with  the  selaei 
assembly  to  whom  the  Dean  usually  preaches.  Had  the  nave  of  the  venerable  pk 
been  used  instead  of  the  chancel,  doubtless  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  fiUt^ 
As  it  was,  the  portion  of  the  building  usually  devoted  to  the  aftemoon  serviesi 
although  accommodating  some  hundreds,  was  inconveniently  crowded.  There  wtf 
every  willingne&s  on  the  part  of  the  vergers  to  fínd  seats,  and,  when  this  became  êí 
last  impossible,  to  fínd  standing-room  for  those  who  attended ;  indeed,  there  seeoM 
a  little  extra  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ofíicials,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  repeitaa 
on  ordinary  occasions  with  an  increase  of  comfort  to  all  parties.  There  were  seTeiv 
working  men  present  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Conference.  The  usual  evenÍBS 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  performed,  but  with  far  more'simplicity  th*^ 
in  many  a  parish  church.  The  lessons  were  read  in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  trtc 
appreciation  of  their  meaning ;  the  chants  and  anthem  were  simple  and  well-choffft* 
In  the  worship  of  the  church,  however,  the  working  men  near  the  writer  did  1** 
appear  to  join ;  they  did  not  repeat  the  responses,  although,  perhaps,  familiar  tw 
them  from  childhood ;  and  of  course  they  only  listened  to  the  chants  and  anthefli 
When  the  Dean  of  Westminster  ascended  the  pulpit  and  began  to  preach,  the  9^ 
was  quite  altered.  Their  eyes  were  &8tened  on  him,  and  they  listened  to  hÍB  wnioD 
delivered  in  a  voioe  that  throughout  was  modulated  by  the  speaker'B  heart,  witJi  fbP0 
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ÍDdícatíre  of  real  interest.     It  was  a  sermon  that  they  could  understand,  and  was 

addressed  to  their  deepest  feelings,  and  one  could  not  but  feel  at  its  close  that  virtue 

had  goDe  out  of  it.     At  Nonconformist  chapels  the  attendance  was  all  that  could 

ha^e  been  desired.     In  some  instances  regular  seat-holdera  vacated  their  pews  to 

make  room  for  those  who  were  invited  to  attend;  in  others  they  became  pew-openers 

on  the  occasion,  and  acoommodated  strangers  with  books  as  well  as  seats.     From 

those  who  are  supposed  to  know  the  feelings  of  working  men  tolerably  well,  we 

haye  gathered  that  the  day  was  one  of  considerable  interetit  to  those  for  whose  benefít 

a  speciality  was  given  to  its  services.     The  opinion  seeras  to  be,  that  a  good  begin- 

ning  has  been  made,  which  has  onlj  to  be  improved  to  issue  in  a  large  amoimt  of 

good  to  the  non-church-going  public. 

A  prominent  characterístic  in  manj  of  the  sermons  was   the  unwillingness 

of  preachers  to  accept  the  fact  assumed  at  the  Conference,  that  the  working  men 

of  England,   the    skilled    artisans,  are  alieuated   from   religious  institutions   and 

indifferent  to  public  worship.      The  Kev.  Samuel  Martin  said  he  never  had  thought, 

and  still   did   not  think,  that  there  was  less  religion  among  working  men  than 

amongst  men  in  other  conditions  of  life.      His  conviction  was,   that  as  large   a 

pn^rtion  of  working  men  would  be  found  to  be  true  Christians  as  of  tradesmen 

and  professional   men,  and   perhaps  a  larger  proportion  than  of  the  gentry  and 

nobility.     The  Rev.   Henry   Ailon   was  not  of  his   own  knowledge   able  to  say 

wbether  the  íact  assumed  was  so  or  not.    ^'  Aimost  all  the  speakers  at  the  Conference 

iffinned  it ;  and  therefore  I  suppose  it  is  true.     It  is,  however,  true  only  in  certain 

piaces.     It  is  true  in  most  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  perhaps  in  the  heart  of 

tbe  City.     I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  true  in  the  intermediate  districts.    I  am  sure  it  is 

nnt  trae  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  the 

^orÚi  of  £ngland.    Take  away  the  artísaus  from  mauy  congregations  of  Methodists, 

Oongregationalists,  and  Episcopalians  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  you  would 

W  a  very  small  minority  left."      This  last  statement  was  coufirmed  by  the  Rev. 

I^ike  Wiseman,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Wesleyans,  said  that  "  Methodism  in  its  various 

^Qches  was  largely  made  up  of  working  people.      The  artisans  of  Yorkshire  and 

laQCRshire  were  much  more  given  to  attendance  at  a  place  of  worship  than  the  same 

clttB  in  London."    It  was  only  just  to  the  great  body  of  English  working  men,  who 

ÍQ  the  mass  are  not  the  infídels  which  some  of  their  representatives  charged  them 

vith  heing,  that  such  words  as  these  should  have  been  very  generally  spoken.    Even 

tiíoae  who  did  not  allude  to  the  matter  would  have  heartily  agreed  with  the  Rev.  A. 

Hackennaly  of  Surbiton :  "  In  every  church  which  I  have  known,  working  people 

We  been  among  its  most  valued  members ;   their   reverent  spirit  makiog  them 

vorthy  leaders  of  worship  in  prayer-meetings,  their  counsel  sought  and  prized  in 

pluifl  of  Chrístian  labour,  their  help  in  gift  and  service  as  freely  rendered  and  ac- 

^ted  as  that  of  men  of  any  other  class.'' 

Preachers  generally  also  fuUy  recognised  what  Chríst  was  to  the  common  people 
of  his  day,  and  what  He  is  doing  amongst  them  still.  Speaking  of  Christ's  teachiog 
"^  ita  unprofessional,  unartifícial,  unsophúticated  character;  its  freedom  from 
^traint,  firom  technicalities,  from  hard  words,  and  exclusiveness — Dean  Stanley 
"úd :  <*  This  made  it  a  Goepel  to  the  poor  at  fírst ;  and  this  makes  it  a  Gospel  both 
^  tiie  poor  and  the  rích  now.  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  therefore  He  could 
^w  himself  imreservedly  on  the  common  sense  and  common  feeling  of  the  multi- 
^  He  etruck  into  this  new  vein,  and  He  found  there  the  very  materíals  which 
He  needed  for  the  establishment  of  liis  kingdom.  He  himself  had  laboured  with 
^j»  own  hands  at  the  mechanical  work  of  shaping  wood  and  hewing  timber.  He 
fooiid  in  tiie  hearts  of  the  peasants  and  físhermen  of  Galilee  a  response  which  He 
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vainlj  sought  elsewhere.  With  the  weaknesses  of  theae  rough,  wild,  dangen 
classes  He  sympathised  with  a  sympathy  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  ae 
and  has  rarely  seen  since.  He  was  never  afraid,  never  ashamed,  of  being  wiih  ihf 
of  being  on  their  sidc,  of  being  regarded  as  one  of  them.  He  was  theirs,  and  tl 
were  his.  The  fervour  of  that  first  love  may  have  waxed  cold,  but  it  continued  lo; 
Those  early  tweive,  those  first  Apostles,  were  attracted  round  Him  with  a  passion 
faith,  deeper  than  any  which  had  yet  drawn  soldiers  round  their  leader,  or  schol 
round  their  teacher,  because  they  felt  that  He,  great  beyond  their  comprehaMÍi 
noble  with  a  nobleness  not  of  this  earth,  had  come  down  to  their  level,  had  mi 
himself  one  of  themselves,  had  made  their  cause,  their  welfisire,  their  infírmities 
may  almost  say,  his  own." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  spoke  upon  the  same  theme :  "  It  is  Jesus  Chriat  w 

has   ennobled  industry,  and  who  is  pre-eminently  the  poor  man's  friend;  and 

working  people  and  the  poor  constitute  the  majority,  his  religion  haa  been  all  1 

rather  fítted  for  mankind.     Many  is  the  toiling  artisan  who  has  been  cheered 

recalling  that  workshop  at  Nazareth.     Many  is  the  houseless  wanderer,  who,  tumi 

in  for  his  night's  shimber  to  the  hayloft  or  bam,  has  had  bitter  thoughts  sweeteii 

by  remembering  who  said  *  Foxes  have  holes.*     And  when  money  was  spent  a 

demands  were  urgent,  many  is  the  prayer  which  has  been  addressed  not  in  vain 

Him  who,  in  other  days,  when  the  tribute  money  was  called  for,  had  to  fetch  it 

the  fish's  mouth  from  his  treasure  hid  in  the  sea.     And  it  is  a  delightful  thoug 

to  think  how  much  at  this  very  moment  Jesus  Christ  is  doing  to  lighten  heavy  loa 

and  brighten  lowly  dwellings.     Without  passing  over  to  the  plains  of  Dalecarlia, 

the  forests  of  Wurtemburg,  withont  quoting  the  stalwart  Highlanders  who  are  Ú 

morning  singing  Gaelic  psalms  in  the  glens  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  those  clever  and  we 

oonditioned  artisans  who,  through  the  American  XJnion,  find  godliness  profitable 

all  things,  we  are  glad  to  remember  what  the  Gospel  is  doing  for  the  sons  fti 

daughters  of  industry  nearer  home.     We  are  glad  to  remember  the   myriads 

Sunday-scholars   in   Stockport  and   Manchester,  in  Glasgow   and  Dundee,    wk< 

teachers  come  not  from  fine  squares  and  ceiled  houses,  but  from  mills  and  facton 

We   cannot    forget    our   temperance  ships    and   Bible-reading  crews;    the    pw 

peasantry  who  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland  supply  so  many  elders  to  i 

Church — 80  many  pillars  to  the  State ;  the  pits  of  Durham,  where  so  often  saints  m 

savages  toil  side  by  side,  and  whence  from  the  exploded  mine  and  shattered  fomm 

many  ransomed   spirits   have  been   bome   to  Abraham's  bosom ;   the  villages 

Devonshire,  where  we  spent  last  summer,  and  where,  driven  from  the  parish  churd 

by  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  sacerdotal  ceremonies,  Weúeya 

and  Baptists  and  Bible  Christians  exhort  one  another,  and  through  study  of  t 

Scriptures  grow  wiser  than  their  teachers;  and  least  of  all  would  we   foi^t  t 

thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  household  servants  who  go  about  their  dai 

duties  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  whose  unostentatious  efforts  so  many  homes  owe  bi 

their  brightness,  and  who  are  the  truest  trainers  of  infant  mind  even  in  the  oioi 

exalted  classes." 

At  the  Conference  it  was  repeatedly  said  that  ministers  of  religion  manifeste 
no  sympathy  with  working  men  on  many  of  the  social  questionB  which  so  vilall 
afiected  their  interests.  Mr.  George  Potter  said  that  much  was  lost  by  thÍB,  Vk 
urged  upon  ministers  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  homes  of  the  industrial  cIiM 
their  long  hours  of  labour,  their  low  wages,  and  the  innumerable  evils  with  whia 
they  were  left  to  grapple  alone.  This  point  was  fisiirly  grappled  with  by  niiui 
preachers,  by  none  perhaps  more  boldly  than  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh.  The  fii« 
part  of  his  sermon  touched  upon  working  men's  own  qnestiona.     He  aaid  at  oac 
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tfaat  he  weat  with  them  in  the  hope  that  they  might  win  Refbrm — ^the  political 
standíng  to  which  they  had  a  right.  He  hoped  also  thej  might  obtain  as  soon  as 
poiáble  shorter  hours  of  laboiir  and  better  remuneration,  so  far  as  the  laws  of 
political  economy  allowed.  He  wanted  them  to  have  better  homes — hoases  with 
looni  in  them,  in  which  they  could  have  comfort  and  cleanlinesH,  houses  in  which 
thej  ooold  be  good.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  with  regard  to  political  Reform,  said 
the  Gospel  decided  nothing  as  to  abstract  rights  of  men  to  a  share  in  the  government 
of  a  nation,  bnt  in  the  spirit  which  it  inculcated,  it  opposed  ituelf  to  the  selfísh 
moQopoly  of  power  by  any  class,  and  forbade  the  consideration  of  mere  class  interests 
iltogetber.  The  great  fault  of  our  policy  had  been,  that  a  great  part  of  our 
popalation  snbsisting  by  daily  labour  had  been  unwisely  deprived  of  political  status. 
CotDplaints  were  rife  of  the  opposition  of  working  men  to  other  classes,  of  their 
arroganoe  and  selfíshness;  but  those  who  made  them  forgot  how  much  of  the  fault 
mted  upon  themselves,  because  they  had  ignored  the  truth,  "  One  la  your  Master, 
ereQ  Christy  and  all  ye  are  brethren.'' 

Rev.  W.  Dorling  also  said  to  a  large  working-class  audience  that  he  could  freely 

<ledare  Christian  sympathy  with  them  in  their  toils  and  difficultieH,  their  social 

barríere  and  want  of  education.  He  confessed  that  they  had  ofben  been  misunderstood, 

uid  perhaps  oíten  hardly  dealt  with  by  Christian  employers ;  and  sometimes  a  shake 

<^the  hand  had  been  slow  in  coming.    He  had  noticed  an  irritable  spirit  under  their 

iQpposed  wrongs.    He  desired  their  political,  social,  and  rooral  elevation.    Beiieving, 

tt  be  didy  that  the  "  man  who  has  not  a  vote  is  a  serf,"  he  trusted  that  they  would 

*oon  secure  their  proper  share  of  representation  in  Parliament,  which  in  their  case 

ought  not  to  be  regulated  by  education,  as  it  had  not  been  with  others ;  nor  by 

property,  which  was  too  poor  and  mean  a  thing  to  be  mentioned  in  relation  to  man*s 

ÍQalienable  rights.     He  wished  for  them  a  fair  and  cheap  system  of  laws,  and  no 

^^^nien  m  the  way  of  their  social  advancement.     There  ought  to  be  no  gold  and 

^ver  keys  to  places  of  position  and  in£uence  in  the  professions ;  but,  for  one  and 

^U,  goodwill  as  the  lock,  and  perseverance  as  the  key. 

But  while  the  services  embraced  many  topics  specially  interesting  to  working 

'■ien,  every  preacher,  without  an  exception,  seized  the  opportunity  of  declaring  simply 

^xid  affectionately  the  Cospel  of  Christ.     They  felt  that  notwithstanding  all  the 

^Vïjections  which  had  been  raised  at  the  Conference  against  ministers,  even  if  they 

*^  been  all  as  true  as  most  of  them  wei*e  exaggerated,  Christ  was  the  Saviour,  the 

^^j  Saviour  who  could  do  working  men  good,  elevate  them  morally  and  socially, 

^d  make  them  happy.     As  we  listened  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  with  his  very 

■oqI  thrílling  in  the  words  he  addressed  to  many  working  men  who  clustered  roimd 

the  pulpit  and  the  pillars  and  wherever  standing-room  could  be  obtained,  we  felt  that 

*ús  appeal  ought  to  have  been  irresistible.     '^  If  there  be  any  class,'*  he  said,  "  to 

^hom  the  Gospel  comes  with  peculiar,  endearing  authority,  it  is  the  working  men  of 

^ÓA  toilsome  world — the  class  of  mechanics,  of  artisans,  the  class  of  those  who  stand 

^^  off  and  hardly  venture  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  to  whom  the  sight  of 

^QTch  or  chapel,  from  strange,  untoward  causes,  has  become  unfamiliar  and  un- 

«Qown.     To  these,  if  to  any,  our  Lord  speaks  with  a  voice  which  ought  at  once  to 

oommand  attention.     The  world  of  the  clergy  and  of  religious  teachers — these  we 

^^hi  perhaps  expect  would  have  tuvned  away  from  Him ;  for  their  ancestors  it  was 

'^ho  in  the  persons  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  opposed  and  reviled  Him  and 

compaased  his  death.       The  great  wealthy  religious  world — these  we  might  also 

®<pect  wonld  have  tumed  a  deaf  ear;   for  it  was  against  them  that  his  stemest 

'^^ukes  were  úmed.     The  statesmen,  the  poets,  the  men  of  fame  and  name,  might 

P^^aps  be  excused  for  finding  a  difficulty  in  entering  into  the  spirit  of  One  ao 
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uDeartbly,  so  free  from  those  bonds  of  time  and  plaoe  "witb  which  8o  much  of  wóridly 
power  and  glory  is  united.  But  the  working,  labouring  men,  those  of  wbom  we 
Bometimes  hear  it  said  tbat  they  hardly  enter  the  walls  of  places  of  Chrístíaii 
worship — these  are  the  very  disciples,  now  as  formerly,  who  ought  to  bail  azid 
welcome  Jesus  Christ  as  their  own  especial  Lord  and  Master,  their  Cbampion,  tbeir 
Friend,  their  Chief,  whom  in  public  and  in  private  they  would  delight  to  bonour  and 
to  reverence." 

Thus,  too,  Dr.  Haleigh,  speaking  to  about  fífbeen  hundred  persons,  tbe  lai^ 
portion  of  whom  belonged  to  tbe  artisan  class,  and  some  of  wbom  were  day  labourers 
dressed  in  fustian :  "  Ab,  if  I  could  only  tell  you  what  Jesus  Christ  is  to  some  who 
believe  in  Him  and  serve  Him  and  make  Him  a  friend  !  If  I  could  write  down 
only  just  what  I  have  myself  seen  and  beard  in  the  course  of  years,  from  different 
people  in  difíerent  places,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  book ;  and  I  think  it  would  help 
you  to  trust  Him,  and  take  his  hand  and  be  a  friend  to  Him  wbo  will  be  an  ever» 
lasting  Friend  to  you.  I  have  heard  rich  men  speak  and  have  seen  them  act  in  a  waj| 
that  has  made  me  wonder  at  the  grace  of  God  in  them.  I  have  seen  tbat  greatest  o^ 
all  wonders — ^the  camcl  go  through  the  needle's  eye — a  ricb  man  entering  tb» 
kingdom  of  God.  And  I  have  seen  poor  men  so  clad  in  the  glory  of  Christ  that 
have  iooked  on  the  cottages  where  they  lived  as  little  palaces  of  the  King.  I  faav^ 
watched  the  decay  of  weary  wasting  sufferers  who  have  bome  their  pain  without 
muriuur,  speaking  well  of  Him  all  the  while,  until  sometimes  I  bave  wondered 
RDgels  were  in  the  room  unseen,  and  then  I  have  recollected  tbat  He  was  tbere  hum 
self.  I  have  seen  the  wise  lay  aside  his  wisdom,  glad  to  be  a  little  cbild;  and  I  haw 
heard  the  simple  whom  I  bad  gone  to  instruct  speak  sucb  words  of  beavenly  wÍ8do'= 
as  have  made  me  sit  at  their  feet  a  scholar.  And  many  a  moumer  bas  told  me  bow 
but  for  Him,  they  never  could  have  got  through.  And  at  this  moment  there  azz 
hundreds  around  us  here,  and  thousands  in  thÍB  city,  to  whom  the  friendsbip  ac 
brotherhood  of  Christ  is  all  in  all.''  These  extracts  may  be  fairly  taken  as  specime= 
of  the  many  loving  and  encouraging  words  wbicb  were  spoken  to  bundreds  of  workÍM 
men  on  the  Sunday  in  question. 

There  were  also  some  practical  suggestions  offered,  wbicb  ought  not  to  be  lcz: 
Bight  of.  Preaching  in  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  R  W.  Dale  advocated  the  immedi^ 
removal  of  tbose  causes  whicb  hindered  men  coming  to  worsbip,  whether  tb 
hindrances  were  legitimate  or  not :  "  It  may  be  no  good  reason  for  a  clever  m- 
keeping  away  from  church  that  the  preacher  is  dull ;  but  if  the  preacber's  dulbia 
keeps  him  away,  the  preacher  sbares  the  blame ;  or  if  be  cannot  belp  bis  dnUnei 
the  people  who  put  him  in  the  pulpit  share  the  blame.  It  may  be  no  good 
for  a  man  of  musical  taste  never  coming  to  worship  that  the  music  is  intolerable ; 
if  the  music  disgusts  him,  that  is  a  reason  for  improving  it.  It  may  be  very  fool  3 
for  people  to  leave  off  going  to  church  because  no  one  in  the  pew  before  tbem  or  • 
pew  behind  them  ever  speaks  to  them  or  shakes  hands  witb  them  ;  but  if  tbey 
leave  off  going  for  that  reason,  it  is  quite  as  well  we  should  know  it,  and  that  tb  ^ 
of  us  wbo  feel  that  attendance  on  Divine  worship  is  a  duty  sbould  take  care  ibat 
one  who  sits  near  us  should  ever  discontinue  it  because  we  bave  not  been  friendl^" 
them.  If  any  of  you  found  out  that  because  there  was  a  step  up  into  your  sbop 
lost  thirty  or  forty  customers  arweek,  you  wouldn't  say,  *  I  sell  capital  goods,  an 
a  fair  price ;  people  are  very  silly  to  let  the  step  binder  tbem  in  ooming  in  ;* 
would  spend  a  hundred  pounds  to  remove  that  step  before  tbe  montb  was  out." 

The  Rev.  S.  Martin  asked  wbether  it  was  not  possible  for  wives,  witb  tbe 
sense  wbicb  many  of  them  possessed,  to  drive  away  tbe  excuses  made  by  tbeir 
bands.  "  A  little  hearty  laugbter  or  wife-like  banter  was  sufficient  to  make  them  ^ 
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ftwaj.  Most  of  these  excoses  were  as  little  clouds  of  mist  and  sinoke,  which  the  cheer- 
fal  ranshine  of  a  womaii*s  smile  would  drive  awaj.  When  such  objections  were  urged 
88  tíiat  an  employer  who  is  not  liked,  or  a  foreman  who  ia  tyrannical,  or  a  quarrel- 
some  feliow-lodger  is  there,  the  wife  might  ask  whj  one  man  should  thua  fear 
iQother  man,  why  a  barking  dog  without  teeth  should  keep  the  sheep  from  the  green 
pAstares,  and  she  might  even  suggest  that  perhaps  it  was  no  dog,  but  a  sheep  in  a 
dog's  skin." 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hall  urged  the  importance  of  providing  a  two-fold  service — 

one  smted  for  the  educated,  devout  Christian,  consisting  chiefly  of  worship ;  the  other 

for  tiie  non-chnrch-going,  who  had  as  yet  no  taste  for  worship,  but  who  needed  to 

have  their  attention  arrested  and  their  consciences  aroused.      Persons  who  were 

iiKlifferent  to  worship  were  not  indifíerent  to  secular  instruction  and  amusement ; 

«idif  these  were  provided,  even  the  indifferent  might  be  won  by  their  interest  in 

what  they  could  appreciate  to  care  for  higher  blessings.     This  was  the  view  of  Mr. 

John  MacGregor  at  the  Conference,  a  gentleman  who  can  speak  with  authority  upon 

^is  question.    He,  too,  urged  upon  those  managing  churches  and  chapels  to  consider 

that  a  church  was  for  two  purjioses — ^that  of  serving  for  a  regular  place  of  worship 

for  a  congregation,  and  mlso  a  public  place  in  which  the  truth  might  be  preached  to 

the  masBes.     If  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  opened,  many  working  men  would  not  go 

^  'j  bat  if  the  minister  came  out  to  them,  and  convinced  them  that  he  was  only 

ooiiiing  to  speak  to  them  concerning  their  welfare,  he  would  have  attentive  iisteners. 

fle  himself  had  addressed  large  crowds  in  the  open  air,  near  King*s-cros8,  but  he 

cojúá  not  get  those  men  into  any  encioscd  place  to  listen.     He  had  seen  on  Tower- 

hill  a  nomber  of  people  who  would  not  go  inside  of  the  railings,  though  they  were 

^olj  three  feet  high,  but  would  lean  over  the  railings  to  listen  to  the  preacher  speak- 

^gÍDside. 

The  Rev.  A.  Mackennal  urged  the  importance  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
^anifesting  cordial  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  wqrking  classes.  "The  pro- 
^^undest  feeling  manifest  at  the  Conference  was  that  of  rooted  and  deep  distrust  of 
^l^  middle  and  higher  classes.  The  system  of  pews  and  free  sittings,  the  length  of 
^^me  a  man  is  kept  waiting  for  a  seat,  and  his  being  placed  in  inconvenient  or 
^^conifortable  places,  while  the  well-to-do  man  is  welcomed  at  once  into  a  com- 
*^rtahle  pew ;  the  want  of  cordial  sympathy  between  the  wealthy  and  the  working 
^laiMeB ;  the  fact  that  sympathies  follow  rather  the  distinction  of  the  class  than  the 
^*^ity  of  spiritual  life ;  all  these  were  quoted  as  illustrations  of  the  fact.  And  it 
"^^  broadly  affirmed,  again  and  again,  that  in  all  these  matters,  as  well  as  in  poKtical 
^^d  sodal  matters,  the  minister  is  found  at  one  with  the  rich,  and  in  estrangement 
^^m  the  poor.  This  was,  to  my  mind,  the  most  signiiicant  and  the  saddest  fact  of 
^lie  Conference." 

In  illustration  of  the  same  point,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  course  of  his 
^^rmon,  toid  the  foUowing  anecdote  :  *'  My  father  was  a  minister ;  there  occasionally 
^me  to  the  manse  distinguished  visitors,  but  the  more  usual  visitors  were  not  at  all 
^^tinguished.  They  were  neither  members  of  Parliament  nor  makers  of  mighty 
^^ks,  but  plain  paríshioners,  or  people  equally  plain  from  other  paríshes.  Amongst 
"^lie  choicest  of  these  were  a  joumeyman  bleacher,  a  carter,  three  or  four  calioo- 
Ptiuters,  a  packman  from  Glasgow,  and  a  day-labourer ;  these  last  remaining  for 
^^eral  days  together.  True,  they  could  quote  no  Latin ;  they  knew  as  little  of 
'^^odem  literature  as  if  they  lived  in  Lapland ;  but  they  were  high-toned  Christian 
S^tlemen,  and  although  they  might  not  be  up  to  every  detail  of  etiquette,  you  could 
*^o  more  call  them  vulgar  than  you  could  apply  the  epithet  to  any  man  of  plain 
^^^aimen  and  prinoely  mind,  to  the  Great  Fisherman  of  Galilee  or  Father  Abraham 
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hiraself,  if  he  were  going  about  without  gloves,  or  calling  without  aending  in  h; 
card,  or  were  he  to  take  off  his  shoes  at  the  drawing-room  door.  Can  you  wondc 
that  between  such  pastor  and  parisbioners  there  was  the  closest  and  most  oonfidin 
syrapathyl  Can  you  wonder  that  nearly  all  the  parLsh  came  to  church,  and  thf 
those  who  canie  looked  up  to  their  minhíter  in  respectful  love,  as  to  the  father  of 
parocbial  farailyl  AU  this  is  well-nigh  lost;  few  ministers  care  to  entei-tain  suc 
giiests,  and  few  such  guests  can  now  be  found.  The  working  classes  grow  up  rerool 
from  the  weaUhier  classes,  and  their  ideas,  pursuits,  sympathies  are  peculiar  to  the: 
own  order,  and  all  lie  within  themselves.  A  scholar  or  a  gentleman  steps  in  an 
gives  them  a  lecture  or  entertainment,  nay,  speechifíes  about  the  dignity  of  labot 
and  the  rights  of  indastry,  and  they  are  pleased ;  they  applaud  and  are  grateful,  bu 
after  all,  they  are  not  congenial ;  they  are  not  near  to  him  ;  although  a  friendl 
visitor,  he  is  an  alien:  he  is  porcelain  patronising  common  clay,  a  Barberini  vasi 
conscLous  of  its  classic  pattem,  amid  surrounding  pigs  and  pipkins.*' 

The  Rev.  Edward  White  urged  more  simplicity  in  preaching,  and  greater  frei 
dom  from  sectarian  peculiarities.  "  The  common  people  heard  Chríst  gladly  becauf 
of  the  spiritual  depth  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  suitableness  of  his  teaching  to  the  min 
of  the  populaca  And  when  we  can  leam  to  teach  in  the  same  rational  and  simpl 
roanner ;  when  we  can  put  the  parables  before  the  prophecies  and  the  gospels  befoi 
the  epistles,  which  are  *  hard  to  be  understood ; '  when  we  can  lay  aside  '  doctrin< 
of  men,'  whose  chief  effect  is  to  render  all  religion  incredible,  and  all  theology 
direful  phantasmagoria  of  gloomy  visions  and  confounding  thoughts  ;  when  we  ca 
ourselves  so  heartily  believe  in  the  reasonableness  and  the  compassion  of  God  as  < 
speak  so  that  men  shali  feel  we  address  both  reason  and  conscience  too,  then  the  con 
raon  people  will  begin  to  hear  us  gladly.  The  tme  and  chief  cause  of  the  alienatio 
of  the  working  population  of  England  is  the  want  of  Christlike  power  in  Ú 
ministry  and  in  the  Church.  We  are  overridden  by  priestcraft,  by  ecclesiasticisr 
by  metaphysical  theology.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  this  Church  Lazams  should  \ 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  delivered  from  the  cerements  of  the  8epulchi*e.  Loose,  ar 
let  him  go  !  Let  Christianity  come  back  to  its  primitive  form,  its  four  Gospels,  i 
few  Epistles.  Let  the  Churches  lay  aside  their  sectarian  peculiarities,  their  clai 
worship,  their  worldliness  and  greed,  and  the  comraon  people  will  hear  us  gladly." 

The  question  may  now  fairly  be  asked,  What  should  foUow  these  special  effoi 
to  interest  the  non-church-going  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuaryl  The  Rev.  1 
Allon  gave  a  very  good  answer  to  the  question.  In  closing  his  sermon,  he  aslc 
working  men  to  try  Christian  Churches,  and  to  see  whether  they  would  not 
courteously  received  and  heartily  welcomed.  He  then  invited  all  non-chui'ch-go* 
to  take  tea  with  him  in  his  lecture-roora  on  the  foUowing  Wednesday  evening.  'M 
meeting  took  place,  and  was  a  decided  succcss.  Cannot  this  plan  be  generBE 
adopted  1  Cannot  the  vantage-ground  which  ministers  are  believed  to  have  obtaici 
by  the  Working  &ían's  Sunday  be  so  iraproved  that  a  better  understanding  c= 
result  between  preachers  and  people  1  If  this  result  be  obtained,  the  efforts  of 
day  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  and  an  iraportant  step  will  have  been  takeE= 
securing  the  attendance  of  those  whose  neglect  of  religious  institutions  has  awak^ 
tfuch  genuine  regret. 
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Is  matters  eccle8Íastical,  as  in  matters  doctrinal,  the  ultimate  appeal  of  the  Church  of 

Chriafc  must  be  to  the  Scriptures,  which  Irenseus  calls  "  the  foundation  and  piUar  of 

ourfaith."     But  it  happens  that  when^e  go  to  the  New  Testament  and  interrogate 

it  concerning  rites  and  ceremonies,  we  are  directed  to  principles  rather  than  formal 

ruiea,  and  to  examples  rather  than  specifíc  regulations.    That  Sacred  Book  is  very  ex- 

plicit  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  woi-ship,  as  an  expression  of  faith,  and  hope^ 

andlove,  and  other  holydispositions.   "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 

worsbip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."     Prayer  and  praise  and  confession  are  all  to  be 

directed  immediately  and  solely  to  Hira,  but  thei*e  is  no  intimation  of  the  necessity 

of  elaborate  and  highly  artifícial  ceremonial  observances.     Baptism,  as  the  rite  of 

initiation,  is  represented  as  an  act  or  rite  of  a  very  simple  character.     The  Lord's 

Supper,  as  the  commemoration  of  the  atoning  sacrifíce  of  Christ,  is  described  in 

detail,  but  it  is  not  an  intricate  and  mysterious  tiunsaction.    The  union  of  Christians 

ibr  public  worship  appears  divested  of  all  the  pomp  and  array  of  circumstance. 

I^x-eaching  is  the  eamest  and  unadomed  presentation  and  enforcement  of  Divine 

'tmth.    The  apostles  stand  alone  in  the  solemnity  of  their  functions,  and  there  is  no 

izitiiQation  that  they  would  have  any  successors  in  their  peculiar  office.  The  ordinary 

ministeTS  are  specifíed,  and  their  characters  and  work  are  depicted,  but  they  are  never 

caalled  "  priests,"  nor  clothed  with  any  of  the  prerogatives  associated  with  that  word. 

^IMie  glimpses  we  obtain  of  the  intemal  constitution  and  arrangements  of  the  Church 

i^ther  indicate  a  plan  than  reveal  its  details.     But  what  we  do  see  points  to  order  and 

^ystein,  although  an  order  and  a  system  stemly  simple,  and  capable  of  adoption  by  the 

poorest  and  moet  unlettered  congregation.    All  this  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the 

design  of  the  Gospel  itself  as  Grod's  method  of  saving  souls ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 

^ow  80  simple  a  plan  of  salvation  could  be  aided  by  a  glittering  array  of  extemal 

synbols.     If  these  symbols  had  been  in  use,  or  had  been  necessary,  we  should 

^rtainly  have  found  intimations  to  that  effect  in  the  Acts  and  ApostoUcal  Epistles, 

'^iere,  hawev^r,  we  search  for  them  in  vain.     The  only  passages  which  bear  upon 

4e  sabject  speak  of  symbols  and  fígures  as  belonging  to  the  past.     They  had  a  place 

Ui  Judaism,  and  they  pointed  to  Chnstianity ;  but  when  the  Gospel  came  the  neceAsity 

*or  them  ceased.     Two  symbols  of  a  material  kind  were  alone  admitted  :  the  water 

Ui  baptism,  as  a  type  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;   and  the  bread  and  wine  of 

tbe  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself.    The  ceremonial  observanceg 

of  the  law  are  represented  as  a  burden  and  a  bondage  from  which  Christians  are 

ft^;   and  from   this   it  inevitably   foUows   that  they   were    not    pattems    and 

ibresbadowings  of  like  observances  under  the  Gospel.     To  suppose  they  were  is  to 

^^poae  the   institutions   of    the   law   merely   or   chiefly   types   of    corresponding 

•Evangelical  institutions.     But  this  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  which  represents  Jewish 

^tes  as  typical  of  spiritual  tmths  and  privileges.     The  New  Testament  nowhere 

t^whea  that  Mosaic  rites  were  to  be  transferred  to  Christianity,  or  to  be  replaced 

oy  other  rites  of  a  similar  nature.     The  two  last  observations  are  capable  of  easy 

Pioof ;  and  it  is  well  they  are,  for  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  their  importance. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  extreme  Bitualists  to  quote  Mal.  i  1 1  as  a 
prediction  of  a  litefal  altar  and  sacrifíce  in  the  Church,  and  of  literal  incense.     But 

.  •  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library:   Translations  of  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers  down  to 
^^'  325.     Edited  by  the  Rev.    Alexander   Roberta,    D.D.,    and  James  Donaldson,   LL.D. 
Jol  L:  The  Apoatolic  Fathers.    Vol.  II. :  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and 
^-  Clark. 

_  ,  Micah  the  Príest-maker :  A  Handbook  on  Ritnaliflm.     By  T.  Binney.     London  :  Jackson, 
WalCord,  aad  Hoddor. 
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sucha  principle  of  interpretation,  if  applied  to  all  the  propbecies  of  the  MesBÍaiu 
dispensation,  would  involve  us  in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  prophets  neceasaril 
introduced  figures  derived  from  their  own  worship,  and  therefore  oontinuallj  spea! 
of  the  Gospel  as  if  it  were  an  extension  and  a  prolongation  of  Judaism.  The  Gospc 
is  the  key  to  unlock  their  metaphors.  And  besides,  we  find  the  ancient  seers  ind 
cating  in  no  doubtful  terms  that  the  material  symbols  of  the  law  would  be  don 
away.  As  for  the  "  incense  "  of  Malachi,  it  was  a  fígure  of  those  "  prayers  of  th 
saints  "  which  are  mentioned  bj  St.  John,  and  which  were  similarly  styled  even  b 
some  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  The  "  pure  offering/'  in  fact,  is  not  the  nam* 
of  any  sacrifíce  of  atonement,  and  is  therefore  pot  literally  applicable  to  the  so-oalle< 
sacrifíce  of  our  Ritualists ;  it  might  apply,  however,  and  we  believe  does  apply,  t< 
the  "  spiritual  sacrifíces  "  of  Christ's  "  holy  priesthood,"  the  Church. 

Finally,  under  this  head,  we  are  referred  to  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  a 
descriptive  of  the  "  ritual  of  heaven ;"  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  "  ritual  of  beaven 
is  to  be  copied  by  the  Church.  Now,  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to  take  St.  John's  lau 
guage  as  descriptive  of  actual  transactions  and  scenes.  From  the  commencement  t 
the  close  of  his  wonderful  book,  we  have  a  succession  of  symbolical  manifestationf 
which  teach  great  lessons,  but  have  no  real  and  objective  exi»tence.  It  is  purel 
arbitrary  to  select  some  of  these  visions  as  supplying  a  law  for  Chrístian  worshif 
and  the  forms  which  tbat  worship  should  bear.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  th 
imágery  of  none  of  the  visions  can  be  bodily  reproduced  on  earth.  "We  are  convince 
that  all  such  ideas  of  interpretation  not  only  tend  directly  to  formalism,  but  ulti 
mately  to  materialism.  Looked  at  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  we  regard  ultra 
Kitualistic  practices  as  "  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  "  whereunto  some  mei 
desire  to  be  in  bondage,  aud  to  bríng  us  all  into  bondage.  Well,  then,  does  th 
Apostle  say,  "  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free." 

But  we  are  continually  reminded  of  the  "  Early  Church,"  the  "  Primitiv 
Church,"  and  "  the  fírst  Chrístians,'*  as  having  been  imbued  with  Kitualism.  Th< 
true  sources  of  our  information  on  this  subject  are  the  genuine  wrítings  of  Christiani 
of  the  fírst  and  second  centuríes.  Literary  forgeríes  of  a  later  date  claim  no  authoríty 
however  venerable  the  names  prefíxed  to  them.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  sucl 
forgeríes  are  numerous,  and  no  less  lamentable  that  many  Bitualists  appeal  to  then 
for  proofs.  Alongside  of  forgeries  pure  and  simple,  we  have  genuine  books  whic! 
have  been  garbled  and  corrupted,  and  it  is  extremely  necessary  to  be  on  our  guar- 
against  being  deceived  by  them,  for  very  ofben  arguments  are  based  upon  them  \m 
uncrítical  and  prejudiced  partlsans.  Unlettered  readers  are  in  danger  from  anoiha 
source,  which  íb  falsifíed  translations  of  genuine  documents.  We  are  deluged  wi— 
false  witnesses:  so  much  so,  that  they  are  appealed  to  in  some  of  the  princip 
Eitualistic  publications  of  the  day.  Of  this  we  have  a  right  to  speak,  beca« 
we  have  verífíed  the  fact  in  numerous  instances. 

A  work  that  has  been  long  wanted  has  been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Clark 
Edinburgh,  who  have  issued  the  fírst  two  volumes  of  a  literal  English  vereáon  of  - 
the  extant  wrítings  of  the  Church,  príor  to  the  Council  of  Nicea  in  A.D.  325.  Beyo»: 
that  date  it  íb  of  little  use  to  pursue  inquiry  as  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  PrímitB. 
Churches,  for  then  the  tide  of  corruption  set  in  so  fast  that  few  authors,  if  any,  m 
uninfluenced  by  it.  The  process  began,  indeed,  a  good  deal  earlier,  but  it  receiv 
such  an  impulse  when  Constautine  began  to  patronise  the  Church,  tiiat  its  subseqa^ 
progress  was  exceedingly  rapid.  Traces,  more  or  less  marked,  of  this  corruption,  m 
to  be  found  in]|wríter8  like  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Aiexandria,  TertuUian,  and  CyprÍJi 
1  he  laat  of  these  especially  supplies  many  illustrations  of  the  degeneracy  in  questi.^ 
although  it  ÍB  not  by  any  means  certain  that  he  wrote  all  that  beara  hia  name.  H0 
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▼eTy  it  is  carioiis  tliat  two  Latin  writers,  and  both  of  the  African  Chnrch,  shoold 
e  pre-eminent  for  favouring  sacerdotal  pretensions.  CleDient  of  Alexandría  renders 
ery  little  aid  to  the  Bitualitits ;  but  Irenseus  ía  more  on  their  side,  though  often 
bncore  and  uncertain.  Let  us,  however,  confíne  our  remarks  to  the  two  volumes 
iBued  by  Messrs.  Clark. 

The  fírst  contains  what  are  called  the  "  Apostolic  Fathers,'*  whose  writings  all 
ppeared  before  the  year  a.d.  140.  Foremoet  among  them  is  Ciement,  Bishop  of 
lome,  who  wrote  befoi-e  a.d.  100.  What  is  called  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
!orinthians  is  almost  universally  received  as  genuine,  and  maj  be  calied  the  most 
ncient  of  uninspired  Christian  writings.  It  is  of  much  value  on  its  own  account,  as 
rell  as  because  it  emanated  from  Kome.  Thei'e  ia  in  it  no  trace  whatever  of  what 
re  call  Ritualism  and  sacerdotalism,  although  it  touches  upon  a  grcat  many  topics 
oimected  with  doctrine  and  discipline.  One  or  two  classical  aliusions,  one  or  two 
lopalar  errors,  and  one  or  two  apocrjphal  references,  are  all  that  we  should  seriouslj 
hject  to,  and  these  have  no  bearing  upon  Itituali&m.  In  its  representations  of 
loctrine  and  discipline  it  almost  invariablj  reflects  the  rigid  precision  and  austere 
implicity  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  Clement  is  often  appealed 
o  as  a  witness  for  a  real  priesthood  in  the  Church.  This  is  an  error.  Clement 
iMÍntained  that  a  Church  was  not  an  irr^^ar  assemblage,  but  an  organised  body, 
md  he  instituted  an  analogy  between  the  provisions  of  the  Law  and  those  of  the 
Gkwpel  in  this  respect.  He  fírst  specifies  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  then  those  of 
the  Church.  He  compares  them ;  he  does  not  confound  them.  As  there  were  high 
príests,  priests,  and  Levites  under  the  Law,  so  were  there  apostles  and  bishops  and 
ieacons  under  the  Gospel.  He  never  calls  the  Christian  minúiter  a  priest.  This 
is  a  most  important  fact,  because,  if  our  Ritualists  could  iind  that  name  given  to  the 
dergy,  they  would  in/er  a  sacrifíce,  an  altar,  priestly  robes,  gorgeous  ritual,  and  the 
irhi^  train  of  mediseval  symbolisms. 

FoIIowing  this  most  interesting  document,  is  one  called  the  Second  Epistle  of 
dement,  but  souie  doubt  whether  he  wrote  it.  It  is  much  more  like  a  homily  than 
ik  letter.  Whoever  wrote  it,  it  is  very  ancieut,  and,  like  the  former,  steadily  refuses 
bo  say  anything  for  a  system  of  Bitualism.  Like  the  former,  also,  it  contains  much 
Úmt  is  quite  inconsistent  with  sacerdotal  pretensions.  Thus,  repentance  is  spoken  of 
in  such  a  way  as  to  forbid  the  idea  of  what  is  now  called  penance ;  confession  also  is 
nrged,  but  it  is  confession  of  sin  to  the  Lord,  and  confession  of  the  Lord  before  men. 
In  like  manner,  fiiture  glory  and  etemal  shame  are  so  introduced  as  to  preclude  the 
Dotion  of  a  purgatory.  Not  a  word  occurs  in  either  of  the  epistles  to  indicate  the 
088  by  Chrístians  of  altars  and  incense,  of  vestments,  and  candles  at  noon-day,  of  an 
slaborate  liturgical  service,  or  of  any  extemal  symbolisms  like  what  are  now  brought 
in  as  ''  prímitive." 

The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  comes  next.  Its  author  presided 
over  the  Church  of  Smyma,  and  suffered  as  a  martýr  for  his  faith.  The  style  of  the 
doooment  conforms  to  St.  Paul's  precepts  to  Timothy,  and  it  is  therefore  mainly 
oonoemed  with  salutary  exhortations,  lessons,  and  wamings.  The  officers  of  the  Church 
we  "  presbyters  **  and  ^'  deacons,''  Christ  is  the  High  Priest,  and  pious  widows  are 
ipedally  called  the  "  altar  of  God,"  as  whoUy  given  to  prayer  and  the  servioe  of  G^. 
Following  this  epistle,  is  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  which,  although 
disfigured  by  at  least  one  blot,  is  worthy  of  all  attention.  The  blot  to  which  we 
refer  seems  to  be  a  conruption  of  the  text,  and  concems  a  miracle  or  seeming  miracle; 
bat  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ritual  question.  On  that  question  this  venerable 
wríting  is,  of  course,  silent. 

The  80-caIIed  Ëpistle  of  Bamabas  was  not  written  by  St.  Paul's  companion  of 
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that  name,  although  it  bas  been  veiy  generallj  ascribed  to  him.  There  are  so  manj 
puerilities  in  it,  that  we  cannot  possib]y  believe  it  of  so  early  a  date;  and  we  are  noi 
aware  that  any  modem  critic  tliinks  it  gcnuine.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  ancient^ 
and  contains  many  things  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  author  does  not  mention  hia 
own  name.  He  renders  no  service  to  the  cause  of  Kitualism.  When  speaking  of 
the  abolition  of  Jewish  sacrifíces,  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  for  mentioning  the 
8o-called  sacrifíce  of  the  Ritualists,  but  instcad  of  that  he  thought  only  of  the  ''  broken 
spirit''  as  a  sacrifíce  acceptable  to  God;  while  '^praise''  was  the  incense  which  he  recog- 
nised.  Though  fanciful  in  the  extreme  on  Home  points,  he  never  alludes  to  extemal 
Christian  symbolism.  His  opportunities  for  mentiouing  it,  if  it  existed,  were  abun- 
dant ;  but  he  remained  silent,  and  his  silence  is  eloquent. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch  wrote  several  epistles ;  how  many  is  not  certain.  Of  those 
which  bear  his  name  the  majority  are  spurious  :  of  the  remainder  some  receive  only 
three,  but  more  admit  seven.  The  seven  are  extant  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  it  ia 
generally  owned  that  the  shortest  forms  are  the  purest.  Ignatius  was  a  man  of  ardent 
piety,  and  his  style  is  often  very  rhetorical,  and  abounding  in  bold  metaphors.  Some 
of  his  expressions  seem  to  favour  an  undue  exaltation  of  episcopal  authority,  and 
others  views  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  far  removed  from  primitive  simplicity.  On  both 
points,  however,  his  words  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  knows  nothing  of 
what  we  mean  by  Bitualisra,  and  the  assertion  that  he  recognÍ8e«i  a  literal  altar  is  a 
misrepresentation.  No  trace  even  of  a  set  form  of  prayer  is  to  be  found  in  all  hifl 
epistles.  The  aucient  record  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  is  equally  free  from  these 
elements.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  anonymous  Epii|fle  to  Diognetus,  which 
ÍB  characterised  by  singular  simplicity  and  Evangelical  purity. 

What  is  known  as  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  is  an  elaborate  production  of  an  alle- 
gorical  character.  It  is  full  of  fancies,  but  scaix^ely  a  word  in  it  is  so  much  as  cited 
by  the  Kitualists.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  as  free  from  indications  of  Church  fonns  as 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  of  Bunyan. 

The  preceding  documents  are  commonly  called  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  ta 
them  Messrs.  Clark  have  appended  a  few  fragments  by  an  ancient  writer  called 
Papias.  The  entire  volume  may  be  regarded  as  an  effectual  protest  against  the  asaer 
tion  that  Kitualism  was  recognised  in  the  Primitive  Churches.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
of  priests  and  altars  and  sacrifíces  as  standing  institutions  in  those  days,  but  our  eye 
wanders  in  vain  in  search  of  them  over  the  genuine  recoi-ds  of  the  period.  The 
"  Eucharistic  Sacrifíce,''  we  are  assured,  was  the  great  central  act  of  worship  ;  but  it 
is  astonishing  how  few  are  the  allusions  to  the  Lord's  Supi>er  in  these  writingp. 
Ignatius  certainly  mentions  it,  and  he  alone  ;  but  he  has  been  subjected  to  hydraulic 
pressure  and  to  every  kind  of  force,  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  say  and  confen 
more  than  he  ever  imagined.  Apart  from  the  enormous  difficulty  of  deciding  the 
original  words  of  this  Father,  there  is  the  very  great  difficulty  of  fíxing  their  meaning 
when  you  have  decided.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  word  "EucharÍBt"  and  iiM 
verb  occur  more  than  fífty  times,  but  they  never  appear  as  the  namo  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  Clement  of  Rome  and  elsewhere  one  or  both  of  these  words  may  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  thanksgiving.  In  Ignatius  there  is  a  two-fold  appU- 
cation ;  the  word  was  in  a  sort  of  transition  state,  and  from  denoting  tha^ksgiving 
in  general,  it  was  begiuning  to  specify  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  thanksgiving,  becauaa 
of  the  prominenoe  of  the  thanksgiving  in  that  particular  service.  Eventually,  aa  we 
know,  Eucharist  came  to  be  so  regular  an  ecclesiastical  term,  that  ultra-ItitiialÍBtB 
Btrongly  urge  its  preference  to  the  Scriptural  phrase  of  Lord's  Snpper,  which  thej 
say  should  be  avoided.  The  tcrm  "Communion''  came  in  like  manner  to  denoto 
the  aame  ordinanoe — first^  becaose  of  the  communion  of  believent  in  it ;  and  then. 
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when  oorraption  crept  in,  because  of  the  supposed  ''  communication ''  and  "  par- 
ticipation  *'  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  study  of  the  early  Fathers  íb  essen- 
tial  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  development  and  gradual  perversion  of  a  number 
of  important  words. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  volume  of  Clark*s  series,  we  observe  that  it  contains 
the  genuine  extant  works  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras.  Of  Justin  we  have 
iwo  Apologies  or  defences  of  Christianity,  a  Dialogue  with  Trypho  a  Jew,  two  ad- 
dresses  to  the  Greeks,  a  treatise  on  the  Sole  Government  of  God,  and  some  fragments. 
An  account  of  the  martjrdom  of  Justin  and  others  is  added.  Athenagoras  is 
rjpresented  by  a  Piea  fbr  Christians,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. 
Justin'a  Apologies  and  Dialogue  witli  Trypho  are  veiy  valuable  and  instructive. 
The  aiithor  had  been  a  philosopher,  and  his  writings  bear  the  impress  of  his  previous 
studies.  He  makes  much  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  of  the  New,  but  his 
direct  quotations  from  the  former  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  He  has  left 
M  many  indications  of  real  worth  respecting  the  Church  life  of  his  time,  but  none 
more  precious  than  his  description  of  Christian  worship,  including  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  services  described  by  him  were  simple  and  solemn,  and  utterly  without  elaborate 
form  and  ceremony.  It  is  curious  that  he  mentions  the  mixing  of  water  with  wine 
&t  the  Communion,  but  he  indicates  no  signifícance  as  attached  to  it;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  practice  was  rather  in  conformity  with  the  habit  then  prevalent  at 
ordinary  temperate  repasts.  He  also  speaks  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Cbrist  in  aiccordance  with  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  that  he  did  uot  understand 
this  in  the  later  Ritualistic  sense  is  demonstrated  by  his  saying  it  was  food  which 
nourisbed  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  recipients.  Justin  speaks  of  regeneration 
tó  connected  with  baptLsm,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  means  very  niuch  less 
than  ia  now  understood  by  "  baptismal  regeneration,''  because  the  subjects  of  baptism 
liad  already  become  praying,  believing,  and  penitent  persons.  His  use  of  the  term 
showg,  however,  that  a  particular  tendency  to  s})eak  of  forms  as  if  they  were  realities 
^  aheady  set  in.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is  his  connecting  the  term 
•íMïrifice  with  the  Eucharist.  Very  much  has  been  made  of  this,  but  most  unfairly ; 
for,  as  Bishop  Kay  observe8,*he  applies  the  word  "  rather  to  the  thankagivings  and 
prayers  which  were  offered  up  during  the  celebration  of  the  rite;  for  he  allows 
of  none  but  spiritual  sacrifíces  under  the  Christian  dispensation." 

The  doctrine  of  Justin  is  not  always  scriptural,  and  his  opinions  on  some  sub- 
jccts  are  quite  fanciful.  Tn  one  place  he  seems  to  speak  of  reverencing  angels,  and 
^is  bas  been  duly  tumed  to  account,  though  he  clearly  means  nothing  like  invocation 
or  distinct  worship,  but  only,  at  most,  respect  which  he  felt  for  these  spiritual  and  un- 
>^Q  niÍDÍsters  of  the  Lord.  As  regards  Kitualism  properly  so  called,  Justin  is 
Absolately  silent.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  he  records  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
^^  by  Chrístians  in  his  day,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  He  fínds  many  symbols  of  the 
^ï^  but  he  nowhere  says  a  word  of  the  use  of  the  sign  by  believers.  Of  incense, 
^dles,  vestments,  príests,  and  altars  in  the  Church  he  knows  literally  nothing. 
^e  entire  tone  and  texture  of  his  writings  are  a  protest  against  elaborate  and  nee<l- 
*^  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  symbols. 

Athenagoras  is  a  remarkable  wríter,  and  supplies  stiU  less  to  those  who  seek  for 
*ï*ce8  of  Ritualism  in  the  Prímitive  Church.  Nevertheless,  he  employs  a  phrase — 
that  of  «  bloodless,"  or  "  unbloody  sacrífice" — which  has  since  become  so  important  in 
^itualiam.  He  says,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  holocausts,  which  God  does  not 
•^d  in  need  of  ï  though,  indeed,  it  does  behove  us  to  offer  a  bloodless  sacrífice,  and 
tbe  service  of  our  reason."  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  "  bloodless 
"^^^nfioe  "  was  the  *^  lifbing  up  of  holy  hands ''  of  which  he  had  just  spoken,  and  the 
'iervioe  of  our  reason  "  which  be  subjoins. 
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We  have  thiis  glanced  over  these  two  voluines,  and  specifíed  certain  featarea 
which  merit  particular  attention  at  the  present  time.  "We  may  regard  it  as  a  gracioos 
arrangement  of  Providence  that  these  witnesses  of  the  doctrine  and  practioe  of  the 
early  Churches  have  been  spared  to  us.  They  cut  away  the  only  link  that  could  con- 
nect  Ritualistic  practices  and  opinions  with  the  Apostolic  Church.  They  separate 
for  ever  all  such  practices  from  that  Church.  They  show  that  for  a  long.  tíme 
the  idea  of  such  things  never  entered  the  C*hristian  mind;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  New  Testament  neither  taught  nor  favoured  high  Kitualism.  They  never  even 
80  much  as  allude  to  the  use  of  set  forms  of  prayer.  Let  us  be  thankful  not  only 
that  these  witnesses  exist,  but  that  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  their 
testimony  should  be  known  far  and  wide,  we  have  them  set  forth  in  a  faithfíil 
translation  into  clear  and  intelligible  English.  The  Christian  public  have  had  few 
more  impoi'tant  services  rendered  them  than  this  presentation  of  the  most  ancient 
Christian  uninspired  writers  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  excellent  little  book  of  Mr.  Biuney   must   not  be  forgotten.      It  is  an 
exceedingly  calm  and  lucid  discussion  of  a  number  of  points.    After  some  explanatory 
statements,  the  author  asks  whether  "  the  vcstments  "  are  scriptural,  ^d  concludes 
that  they  are  not.      They  are  not   commanded  by  any  law,  not  jnstifíed  by  any 
analogy,  and  not  the  result  of  natural  development  of  Scripture  principles.     He 
ncxt  asks,  ^'  Are  they  legal  1  **     Admitting  that  t.here  seems  to  be  some  ground  for 
some  of  the  Ritualistic  pitictices  revived  of  late,  he  cannot  justify  them  all  from  this 
point  of  view.      The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  consideration 
of  questions  connected  with  the  Prayer-book,  and  he  confesses  that  the  testimony  of 
that  book  is  not  always  satisfactory.     We  greatly  commend  the  work  for  its  faimess 
and   honesty,  and  hope  it  will  be  extensively  read.     The  subject  it  treats  of  is 
the  subject  of  the  day,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  fínd  men  of  such  large  views  and  long 
experience  and  deserved  reputation  pronouncing  a  carefully-matured  opinion  respect- 
ing  it.    Let  us  hope  that  by  the  Divine  blessing  such  a  rampart  will  be  raised  against 
the  inroads  of  formalism,   that  our  heritage   of  spiritual  worship   shall  not   be 
laid  waste. 
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[Prom  onr  own  Correspondent.] 

y  France,  March,  1867. 

PÁSTORAL  EXHORTATION   OF  THE  ARCHBI8H0P 
OF   PÁRI8   AOAINST   FALSE   DOCTRmBS. 

Tou  are  aware  that  the  bishops  of  the 
Romish  Church  are  required  to  publish 
yearly,  at  the  season  of  Lent,  a  mancUimuSf 
or  pastoral  letter,  which  is  read  by  the 
príests  in  the  churches.  Each  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  selects  the  topic  which  he  judges 
most  desirable,  on  which  to  enlighten,  wam, 
and  edify  hÍB  flock. 

Some  prelates  belonging  to  the  Jesuitical 
faction  have  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
display  their  zeal  for  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  to  incite,  and  even  to  inflame, 
Íhe  fanaticÍBm  of  the  multitude,  by  predict- 
ÍBg  the  most  terríble  catastrophes  should 
Pios  IX.  be  despoiled  of  his  tíara,  or  tríple 


crown.  These  are  old  declamations,  which 
possess  no  more  interest  than  truth,  and  of 
which  I  spare  your  readers  the  descríption. 
But  the  Rev.  M.  Darbcy^  Archbishop  of  Paría, 
who  Í8  no  longer  in  favour  at  Rome,  or  witli 
the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  hasy  in  thisy 
as  in  other  matters,  followed  a  better  course, 
and  discussed  a  question  which  deserves  exa- 
mination  by  the  pious  members  of  eveiy 
denomination. 

"  The  Danger  of  False  Doctrines " — snch 
ÍB  the  title  of  the  pastoral  letter  publiahed 
by  M.  Darboy.  He  aays  nothing  respectíng 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Pontifl^  or  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  Italj  and 
in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Híb  great  deBÍgn,  his 
main  object,  is  to  oppoee  those  systems  of  the 
modem  schools  which  subvert  the  fonndatíons 
of  religion,  of  morality,  and  of  sodal  order. 
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I  will  qaote  only  a  few  lines  of  this  lemark- 
able  docmnent :   "  There  are  now,"  says  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  "  writings,  reviews,  jour- 
lUL^  and  pnblications  of  every  kind,  which 
preach  a  degrading    Bensualism,   an    abject 
mAterialism,  an  atheism  which  is  not  even 
disgnised ;  which  pretend  that  man  is  neither 
free  nor  responsible,  and   that  the  etemal 
íiitare  is  a  chimera.  .  .  .  Thus  the  august 
tnithsof  Christianity,  the  first  principles  of 
philoeophj,  and  even  the  elementary  maxims 
of  good  sense,  are  misapprehended  and  denied. 
.  .  .  Man  is   shut   up   within   the   narrow 
bonnds  of  a  cold  selfíshness ;  virtue  and  de- 
Totion  are  assailed  at  their  very  source.     Is 
not  the  spectacle  of  these  intellectual  wan- 
derings  and  this  moral  turpitude,  an  occasion 
for  8adnes8,  for  ahame,  for  imeasiness,  and  for 
alarm?"    The  worthy  prelate  shows  by  solid 
aigaments  and  clear  proofs,  that  impiety  and 
immorality  expose   to   the    greatest   danger 
individnals,  faxnilies,  the  laws,  the  State,  and 
the  Church.     He  then  exhorts  serious  men 
tostudy — first,  the  hook  of  nature,  in  which 
the  existence  and  the  perfections  of  Qoá  are 
loanifested  in  brilliant  characters ;  second,  the 
iook  of  conscience,  in  which  we  read  the  testi- 
nony  of  an   incorruptible  witness,  on   be- 
half  of  our  Supreme  Judge ;  third,  the  hook 
ofrmlationj  in  which  God  himself  has  been 
the  Teacher  of  truth  and  of  duty,  from  the 
time  of  the  prophets  until  that  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Certainly  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  ful- 
fiUed  his  task  in  thus  fortifying  the  people  of 
hii  diocese  against  the  opinions  of  the  in- 
fidela,  and  enabling  them  bëtter  to  understand 
^e  neeessity  of  religious  faith.    But  will  the 
^ortations  of  M.  Darboy  find  an  echo  in 
te  minds  and  hearts  ?    This  is  doubtful. 
'Hiere  is,  in  our  days,  in  France  and  in  other 
conntríes,  a  great  movement  towards  rational- 
^)  or  scepticism.    The  French  press,  in  par- 
ticdar,  is  often  the  organ  of  a  gross  material- 
^;  and  there  are  many  who  eagerly  em- 
l^  aystems  which  flatter  the  most  detest- 
ihle  paasions,  and  allow  men  to  be  in  sub- 
jectioii  to  base   lusts   without   feeling   auy 
'^nwïse  of  conscience.     Let  us  hope,  how- 
^h  that  a  pious  and  firm  resistance  will 
■^t  the  progress  of  the  eviL     God  govems 
^he  world ;  He  is  faithful  in  his  love  and  to 
*"8promises ;  He  will  never  abandon  humanity 
^  the  wanderings  which  precipitate  it  into 
^«  abyss ;  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which 
^  regenerated,  sustained,  and  directed  so 
^y  aouls  in  past  generations,  will  still  exert 
J^8  8ame  power,  and  diffuse  the  same  bless- 
^  We  must  allow,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
^  Homaniats,  who  háve  maintained  their  old 


prctensions,  encounter  every  day  new  obsta- 
cles,  and  receive  new  checks.  This  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  extreme  opinions  which 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  the  times  and 
of  experience. 

APPREHENSIONS    AND    EMBARRA88MEXT     OF 
THE    ULTRAM0NTANE8. 

Thus,  for  exaraple,  Le  Monde  newspaper  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  progressive 
decay  of  what  it  styles  the  Latin  races.  In 
fact,  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Northern  Americans,  the 
Kussians,  and  even  the  Slavonians,  are 
acquiring  increasing  strength,  a  constantly 
widening  authority  over  the  destiny  of  the 
human  species  ;  whilst  those  countries  whicli 
have  remained  slavishly  attached  to  the  Papal 
yoke,  like  Spain,  are  becoming  increasingly 
weak,  impoverished,  inert,  and  incapable  of 
advancing  in  the  paths  of  civilisation.  But 
whose  is  the  fault  ?  Why  do  the  Jesuits  and 
Ultramontanes  obstinately  close  their  eyes  to 
evidence,  and  their  ears  to  the  warnings  of 
Gk)d  ?  "WTiy  do  they  persist  indenouncing  reli- 
gious  Hberty,  in  condemning  the  most  legiti- 
mate  progress  of  modem  times,  in  disgusting 
intelli^ent  men  by  their  extravagant  super- 
stitions,  and  in  perverting  souls,  by  attri- 
buting  to  childish  outward  practices  a  moral 
value  which  does  not  belong  to  them  ?  Error, 
of  necessity,  bears  evil  fruit. 

Amongst   many  facts   which  disclose   tlie 
blind  pretensions  of  the  Jesuitical  party  in 
France,    I  will  mention  what  has   recently 
taken  place  respecting  a  dramatic  work  en- 
titled  Oalileo.     Thia  tragedy  has  been  com« 
posed   by   M.    Ponsard,   one    of    our    most 
celebrated  poets.     I  have  no  occasion  to  refer 
here   to   the   hLstory   of    the    great   Italian 
astronomer.     Every  one  knows  that  Galileo 
was  condemned  by  ignorant  inquisitors  as  an 
enemy  of  God  and  of  men,  because  he  had 
taught  that  our   planet   moved  around  the 
sun,  according  to  the  system  of  Copernicus. 
Every  one  knows,  also,  that  Galileo,  at  the 
age   of    Bixty-nine,   was   imprisoned  in   the 
dungeona   of   the   Holy   Office.     When  the 
play   of    M.   Ponsard    was    advertised,    the 
Jesuits   made   a   violent   clamour,   affirming 
that    religion   was    attacked,    the    [Romish] 
Church    compromised,    and    that    it    would 
be  a  horrible  act  of  impiety  to  permit  the 
representation  of  such  a  drama.     The  French 
Govemment   could   not    comply   with   such 
an  exaction,  without  being  ridiculed  and  dis- 
honoured  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.     The 
tragedy  of  M.  Ponsard  has  therefore  been  per- 
formed  at  Paris,  and  applauded  with  enthu- 
siasm  by  numerous  spectators,  who  in  this 
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Wy  protested  againBt  the  excessea  of  Ultra- 
montanism.  Will  the  Jesuits  never  compre- 
hend  that  they  ought  to  renounce  their  old 
erroTS,  and  bc  willing  to  make  just  concessions 
to  modem  intelligence  ? 

DISCOURBES   OP   PATHER  PELIX. 

It  would  seem  that  this  need  of  accommo- 
dation  has  been  understood  and  felt  by  Father 
FeliXf  who  has  been  appointed  to  deliver  the 
lectures  called  "  Conferences "  in  the  Cathe- 
dral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  The  name  of 
this  preacher  has  been  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  our  correspondence.  Father  Felix  is 
not  a  great  orator,  in  the  completc  sense  of  the 
word ;  he  is  wanting  in  elevation,  energy,  and 
warmth;  sometimes  he  is  wearísomelj  prolix. 
But  hc  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
faculty  of  methodiaiug  the  plan  of  his  dis- 
courses,  of  giving  an  original  tum  to  his 
ideasy  and  of  illustrating  the  most  common 
things  by  brilliant  metaphors.  "Well,  Father 
Felix  has  chosen  as  the  subject  of  his  Lenten 
discourses  the  question  of  "Art,''  or  of  the 
"Beautiful."  This  is  singular  enough.  I 
doubt  whether  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Buch  as  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
and  Augustine,  or  the  preachers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  such  as  Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  and  others,  would 
have  regardcd  a  disquisition  upon  a  question 
of  sesthetics  as  answcring  to  the  claims  which 
the  sacred  desk  has  upon  the  preacher.  They 
would  have  thought  that  discourscs  upon  this 
topic  should  be  dclivered  in  an  Athenoïum 
or  Museum,  rather  than  in  a  Church.  Father 
Felix  has  evidently  tumed  his  attcntion  to 
Art,  or  the  Beautiful,  in  order  to  attract 
numerous  hearers.  But  will  he  succeed  in 
his  design  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  two 
things,  one  is  certain:  either  he  wiU,  hyjeux 
dletprity  Bubordinate  his  subject  to  the  doc- 
trines  of  religion,  or  religion  itself  will  be 
almost  entirely  banished  froni  his  discourses. 
In  the  first  event,  the  preacher  will  expose 
himself  to  the  scoffs  of  infídels ;  in  the  se- 
cond,  he  will  not  produce  any  solid  or  salu- 
tary  impression  upon  his  hearers.  "We  shall 
see.  I  shall  perhaps  have  an  opportunity,  in 
my  next  letter,  again  to  refer  to  the  dis- 
courses  of  Father  Felix. 

DISCU8SIOX8   ON   NATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

Several  sittings  of  the  Legislative  Chamber 
have  been  occupied  in  discussing  a  new  law 
upon  eUmentarif  inetrudion  in  our  country, 
and  these  debates  have  disclosed  some  facts 
of  grave  importance,  both  in  a  social  and  a  re- 
ligious  point  of  view. 

Firaty  it  has  becn  clearly  proved  that  the 
French  natioUy  which  boasts  of  being  in  the 


vanguard  of  civilisation,  is  íar  irom  merithi 
that  high  position,  if  we  cousider  what  it  Iia 
done  towards  the  instmction  of  the  maastt  c 
the  people.  The  number  of  children  wli 
frequent  the  schools  is  too  limited,  and  ih 
schools  themselves  are  not  so  numerona  a 
they  ought  to  be.  Hence  it  resnlts  tha 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  French.  peopt 
know  neither  how  to  write  or  read,  and  vege 
tate  in  the  most  profound  ignorance. 

In  the  next  place,  the  discussiona  of  fli 
Legislative  Chamber  have  confirmed  this  &e 
— namely,  that  the  Bomish  bishops,  pansl 
priests,  and  monks,  and  generally  thos 
men  who  are  under  the  domination  of  th 
spirit  of  Popery,  far  from  favouring  the  pic 
gress  of  national  education,  raise  all  soita  c 
objections  and  obstacles,  with  the  Tiew  < 
confíning  it  in  the  narrowest  possible  limit 
They  dare  not  loudly  proclaim  or  openl 
declare  their  feelings  of  hostility  or  distnii 
in  regard  to  popular  schools,  but  their  aiel 
sufficiently  prove  that  they  fear  the  cnltaie  < 
the  intellect  among  the  artisans  and  peasantn 

Thirdly,  opposition  to  the  progreaa  c 
popular  education  is  specially  manifeatedi 
respect  of  females ;  a  strange  and  lamentahl 
fact !  The  half,  perhaps,  of  the  yonng  gU 
and  women  below  the  middle  claeses,  do  no 
possess  even  the  fírst  elements  of  intellectna 
culture.  And  if  you  ask  from  what  motÍTe 
the  clergy  are  opposed  to  the  instmction  0 
the  female  sex,  the  reply  is  easy.  A  yomi] 
girl  or  woman  who  knows  not  how  to  read  i 
subjcct  to  the  authority  of  the  priest,  ani 
accepts,  without  any  questioning,  the  mos 
irrational  fables,  and  the  most  abacm 
practices;  she  obeys  blindly  the  direction 
and  injunctions  of  her  confessor ;  and  hr 
this  means  thc  curês  exert  a  prepondentísj 
influence  in  the  families.  This,  with  Úk 
Romish  pricsthood,  is  the  fundamental  poihl 
Sometinies  individuals  amongst  the  clera; 
themselves  open  schools,  but  under  m 
express  condition  of  giving  full  acope  t 
their  ideas,  their  principlcs,  and  their  book 
without  the  slightest  control  from  the  Stat( 
or  from  academic  councils.  Moreover,  the; 
reduce  instruction  to  the  minimum,  and  tead 
their  pupils  the  litanies  of  the  Viiigin,  rathe 
than  the  reading  of  the  Scripturcs.  Ncvei 
theless,  national  education  advances,  thanfc 
to  thc  coustant  cfforts  of  the  Govemmcnt 
and  France  will  soon,  we  hope,  occnpy  th 
position  which  she  ought  to  hold  in  thJ 
essential  part  of  human  development. 

DIVISIONS     AMONQST     THE     FROTESTANT 
CONSISTORIES. 

Thc  intestine  disputes  bctween  the  diíTeren 
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kdim  of  Fiench  Protestants,  which  I  have 

icferred  to  iA  mj  last  letter  (Évan.  OhrU^  pp. 

ifÍ-3),  luiTe  assomed  proportions  still  more 

exfended  and  móre  lomentable.     The  con- 

fest  ÍB  no  loiïger  confmed  to  onr  religious 

jnt»;  it  breaks  forth  amongst  the  pastors 

and  the  consistories  themselves.     Imagine  to 

ywufclves  the  position.     "We  constitute,  ac- 

toidiog  to  the  text  of  the  laws  which  nnite 

tiieProtestant  Church  vith  the  State,  but  one 

itligiotts  bodjr,  with  the  same  doctrine,  the 

ttme  discipline,  the  same  worship,  the  same 

eedenastirál  mles,  the  same  liturgical  books, 

and  M  on.     This  is  our  ïegal  posUion,     Well, 

irbt  ÍB  onr  actual  state?     There  is  no  longer 

tnj  doctrine  generally  received ;  there  is  not 

eren  agreement  respecting  the  supreme  autho- 

%  of  the  SdiptureSy  or  upon  reyealed  re- 

^ápasL    The  Eationalist  pastors  claim   the 

ifbt  to  preach  whateyer  pleases  them,  and  to 

Kdnee  the  Gospel  to  the  leyel  of  what  is 

alled  naiural  rtliffion  or  deism.     Some   of 

tkn  eren  indine  towards  paníheism.     It  is 

tte  aame  in  regard  to  discipline.     The  con- 

^rtoríes  establish  or  abandon  the  old  eccle- 

Bvtical  roles,  at  their  own  good  pleasure; 

ttejr  aeeept,  or  do  not  accept,  the  Hationalism 

^  fte  pastors,  according  to  territorial  zones, 

ndegieesof  latitude. 

Kor  ÍB  thi8  alL  The  consistories  them- 
Mina  are  now  in  open  hostilitj  against  each 
^,  aad  preaent  to  astonished  France  the 
cxtiaoidinaiy  spectacle  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
MODgjng  to  the  same  religious  society,  taking 
omsea  diiectly  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
Tlna  fhe  Oonsiatory  of  Ntmes,  and  of  Anduze, 
•tttck  the  decÍBÍons  of  the  Consistory  of  Caen 
nd  of  ParÍB ;  and  the  lattei,  in  their  tum,  are 
^iBitmned  to  blame  the  former.  What  con- 
'ÍHini  I  what  anarchy  !  Is  it  possible  that  so 
^honoal  a  state  of  things  can  be  indefínitely 
F^^^ooged  9  Shall  we  find  no  means  of  re- 
'Migorder  and  peace  amongst  ourselyes? 
wt  firthen  instítated  gvneral  tynodSy  giving  to 
«Oa  the  anthoiity  reqmsite  for  the  preserva- 
wtt  or  the  reatoration  of  order  in  doctrinal 
Jl^ten^  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastícal  af&irs. 
^  the  dÍBCÍpleB  of  the  Ratíonalist  school 
oip%  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the  con- 
'J^ítion  of  a  general  synod,  and  hitherto  the 
QTÍIpower  has  not  permitted  one  to  meet 
^  ia  the  Btate  of  things.  But  Qod  reigns ; 
^  overrulea  all  thýigs  according  to  the  mys- 
l^wa  puiposes  of  his  wisdom  and  his  love. 
^  greater  the  evil  becomes,  the  more  may 
J«hope  that  the  Father  of  mercies  will 
Jptlyapply  to  that  evil  an  effective  remedy. 
Yott  have  an  English  proverb,  "  Man's  ex- 
***"%  ia  God'a  opportunity.''    May  it  please 


the  Lord  speedily  to  fuUfil  this  prediction  in 
our  Church. 

D2ATH  OF  PABTOR  JUILLBRAT. 

Whilst  preparing  the  materials  of  this 
letter,  I  leamed  that  the  venerable  Pastor 
Juillerat,  President  of  the  Consistory  of 
Paris,  had  ended  his  earthly  career,  and  en- 
tered  into  thc  rest  of  his  Divine  Saviour. 
For  a  long  time,  unquestionably,  we  had 
thonght  that  the  sojoum  of  our  excellent 
brother  in  this  peiishing  world  could  not 
long  be  continued.  IIis  age,  already  above 
the  ordinary  limits  of  existence,  foretold  his 
approaching  departure.  Nevertheless,  the 
tidings  of  his  death  will  produce  a  painful 
emotion  in  our  Churches,  amongst  all  pious 
people;  for  he  was  a  man  of  faith  and 
sterling  principle;  he  represenled  in  the 
present  generation  those  old  Protestants  whó 
lived  faithfully  in  communion  with  Gbd,  and 
laboured  above  all  things  for  the  salvation  of 
their  own  souls  and  thc  souls  of  their  brethren« 

Pastor  Juillerat  had  attained  his  eighty- 
sizth  year.  He  had  witnessed  the  great  and 
painful  events  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but 
having  bccn  brought  up  in  a  pious  family^ 
his  faith  was  not  shaken  in  the  midst  of 
the  satumalia  of  1 793.  He  commenced  hi< 
theological  studies  at  Lausanne,  in  the  Canton 
de  Yaud,  and  evinced,  from  his  early  years, 
dedded  qualifications  for  the  Qospel  ministiy. 
He  was  a  pastor  at  Nimes  in  1815,  when 
the  fanatical  Papists  shouted  on  all  sides, 
"Death  to  tlie  Protestantsl"  and  he  displayed, 
in  those  infamous  days,  greater  courage  than 
that  of  the  soldier  on  the  fíeld  of  battle ;  for, 
on  the  12th  November,  1815,  he  celebrated 
divine  service  in  the  Church  of  Nimes, 
whilst  an  infuriated  populace  were  uttering 
sanguinary  shouts  at  the  very  door  of  the 
sanctuary.  Called  to  Paris  fífty  years  ago, 
he  was  constantíy  the  stanch  defender  of 
the  Christian  faith,  combining  the  evidences 
of  brotherly  love  with  masculine  fírmness. 
M.  JuiUerat  presided  regularly,  during  the 
last  months  of  his  life,  at  the  sittings  of  the 
consÍBtory,  having  at  heart  thc  desire  to 
fulfíl  to  the  last  his  duties  to  the  Lord  and 
to  the  Church.  The  example  of  his  piety 
and  his  devotedness  will  remain  amongst  us. 
May  Alínighty  Qod,  in  liis  goodness,  raise  up 
pastors  who  shall  resemble  him  !  We  have 
more  need  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
pious  and  zealous  ministers,  honouring  the 
Gospel  by  their  faith,  their  spirituality  of 
heart,  and  their  conduct, 

RBLIGIOUS  TBACT  ÁSD  BOOK  SOCISTT 
OF  T0X7L0USE. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  just  rcfer  to  an  excel- 
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lent  enterprise — ^tlie  Religious  Tract  and  Book 
Society  of  Toiilouse,  which  has  now  been 
thirty  years  in  existence.  Thia  institution 
was  founded  by  the  three  brothers  CourtoU, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  the  Christian 
world.  Two  of  these  pious  and  devoted  men 
have  already  been  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  their  Heavenly  Father,  after  having  full- 
filled  their  mission  here  below.  The  third 
brother,  M.  Frank  CourtoiSy  is  still  living,  and 
consecrates  his  time,  his  strength,  and  his 
heart  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  The  Toulouse  Society  has  published 
a  great  number  of  solid  and  ÍDstructive 
works,  upon  subjecta  the  most  diveTse— doc- 


tríne,  Christian  morality,  ecdesiastical  li 
the  Christian  evidences,  Bpiritnal  expe: 
controversy,  etc  Its  action  extenda  no 
throughout  France,  but  into  ten  di 
countries  in  which  the  French  laogu 
understood.  Several  libraries  for  the 
have  been  founded  by  the  committee.  ! 
age,  when  impious  and  immoral  works 
numerous,  it  is  very  important  tbi 
friends  of  the  Gfospel  should  laigely  cú 
good  books.  This  is  one  of  the  beat  m 
of  maintaining  the  power  of  the  trat 
of  serving  the  holy  cause  of  the  Lord. 


PROTESTANT  SCHOOL  FOR  SPANISH   GIIILS  AT  PAU. 


■VVe  have  been  requested  to  insert  the 
following  ; — 

The  readers  of  Emngelical  Christendom  who 
take  part  in  Christian  work  will,  perhaps,  be 
interested  in  the  following  details  of  a  little 
school  ojpened  for  Spanish  girls  at  Pan,  in  the 
south  ot  France.  Tne  lady  who  is  carrying  it 
on  (Miss  Matilda  Coles)  is  one  of  three  sisters. 
Two  of  the  Bisters  are  confirmed  invaUds ;  and  to 
how  many  thus  circumstanced  would  the  fact  of 
being  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  unprotected, 
and  necessarily  engrossed  with  the  care  of  others, 
appear  a  snfficient  reason  for  declining  any  spe- 
ciai  work  of  this  kind  ?  Miss  Coles  thought 
differently;  or,  if  she  did  not,  the  desire  to  serve 
her  Heavenly  Father  proved  etronger  than  the 
love  of  eaae.  Of  the  origin  of  this  school  she 
gives  the  foUowing  interesting  descríption  :  **In 
the  month  of  Jime,  1865,  Matamoros  spent  a 
a  f ew  days  with  us  on  his  way  to  Eaux  Bonnes, 
where  he  was  proceeding  on  account  of  his 
health,  after  his  severe  iUness  at  Lausanne.  He 
then  Bpoke  to  us  for  the  fírst  time  of  his  ffreat 
desire  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  wo- 
meu  in  Spain,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  tne  only  way 
of  doing  this  eífectually  would  be  to  educate  a 
certain  number  of  young  girls,  who  might  later, 
with  Grod's  blessing,  become  future  missionaríes 
among  their  own  sex  in  Spain.  After  some 
months  of  long  and  eamest  prayer  for  guidance 
and  direotion,  I  consented  to  rcceive  six,  who 
arríved  in  the  month  of  October.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  with  us  about  sixteen  months. 
"When  they  arríved  they  had  never  read  Ood*s 
Word,  and  were  totaJly  ignorant  of  Gospel  truth. 
When  they  fírst  heard  prayer  they  aU  Durst  into 
tears,  and  said  they  had  ncver  heard  any  one  taJk 
to  Ood  before.  Matamoros,  being  advised  by  the 
physicians  not  to  retum  to  Switzerland,  spent 
the  winter  with  us,  and  thus  the  children  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  hearín^  the  Scriptures 
daily  explained  to  tnem  in  their  own  langnago. 
Their  reception  of  truth  was  wonderful.  Three 
of  these  children  are  daughters  of  a  physician  in 
a  viUi^  near  Malaga  ;  one  is  the  omy  dau^hter 
of  Micnael  Trígo,  missionanr  in  Oran  ;  one  is  an 
orphan  ;  and  tho  other  the  daughter  of  an  artist 


at  Malaga.  The  eldest  is  sixteen,  the  yo 
eleven  years  of  afie."  Mrs.  WUUam  Grees 
wife  of  the  gentleman  who  viaited  Mati 
in  prison,  and  who  is  the  author  of  the 
of  Matamaros  '')  gives  the  foUowing  accoa 
visit  she  paid  to  the  school  at  Pau  dori 
autumn :  '*No  one  who  has  not  been  fi 
with  the  low  stamp  of  Spanish  society,  esp 
of  female  society,  can  imagine  the  improv 
even  extemaUy  in  the  countenances  and  m 
of  these  sweet  children.  But  thia  ia  í 
least  part  of  the  blessing.  They  are  k 
to  be  good  and  uaeful  women,  wives,  m( 
teachers  of  Spanish  Chrístians ;  and  b 
aU,  there  is  not,  we  beUeve,  one  of 
youns  hearts  in  which  God's  bleased  Sp 
not  doing  his  especial  work.  The  skiUe 
well  qualifíed  Cnristian  lady*  who  is 
govemess  said  to  me,  '  We  begin  the  da; 
reading    the    Scríptures    at    nine    o'cloc 

f^nerally  aUow  an  nour  and  a-half  for  thii 
am  sure  that  if  I  were.  to  prolonc  it  tU 
day  not  one  of  the  chUdren  would  be  fati 
I  may  add  that  this  work  lay  very  nei 
heart  of  dear  Manuel  Matamoros;  and  for  i 
I  can  only  teU  you  that  in  the  course  of  i 
fourteen  years'  ac^uaintance  (more  or  k 
teuded)  with  Spam,  its  men  and  wome 
darkness  and  superstition,  its  dawning  li^ 
future  hopos,  I  have  seen  nothmg  so  ta 
tory  for  tne  present  and  so  eminently  ch 
for  the  future  as  this  Uttle  hot-bed  fc 
seedUngs  of  Chríst's  Church  in  Spain.  Of  ( 
we  long  to  see  it  enlarged  a  hmuu^-fold,  b 
must  m«t  see  this  fairly  estabUahed  in  teo 
things." 

I  am  c^ad  also  to  be  able  to  add  the  testi 
of  the  Kev.  A.  N.  SomerviUe,  of  GlaH 
minister  of  position  and  influence,  probabr 
known  to  many  of  your  readers,  and  one  < 
oldest  fríeads  of  the  Gospel  in  Spain,  wi 
himself  recently  visited  rau  :  *'  Miss  Co 
Pau  has  laid  the  fríends  of  the  Gospel  in 
under  deep  obUgation.  At  a  time  when  tii 
lamented  Manuel  Matamoros  waa  sufferinj 
Uhiess,  and  when  kindness  to  him  w» 
culiarly  precious,  she  gave  him  a  home  5 
her  own  nouse  for  months.  She  extendei 
pitality  also  to  several  persona  who  came 


*  Hdlle.  Cuendet  was  for  raany  years  with  Mdlle.  ZeUer  in  the  missíon  of  tbc  Grando  Ligne,  Ci 
where  she  was  employed  in  a  similar  work. 
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C^MÍn  to  Pan  for  a  •hort  time  for  the  purpoee  of 
beÍDg  witib  Matamoroe,  and  of  receiving  instruo- 
tioQ  to  qnalify  them  to  act  aa  hty  missionaries 
fnoDg  iheir  coantrymen.  To  crown  aU^  ehe 
hu  gÍTen  a  home  nnder  her  own  roof  to 
■x  moft  interesting  Spanish  girls  since  the 
mooth  ol  October,  1865 ;  not  only  so,  but  sho 
hMpiofided  for  them  an  admirable  govemess, 
aDdWbeen  the  means  of  imparting  to  them 
A  good  education.  I  have  b^de  me  letteni 
nedred  from  Matamoroe,  while  he  waa  living  in 
lËm  CJoles'  house,  containing  graphic  notices  of 
thi  progress  the  girls  had  made.  A  f ew  months 
i^  I  had  myself  the  gratifícation  of  seeing  Mies 
uoln  ind  tne  young  people  at  Pan,  as  well  as 
their  excellent  govemess.  More  bright,  health- 
fol,  and  intelligent  young  creatures  than  the 
SpiDÍah  girle  were,  could  not  be  found.  Every- 
WM  about  their  appearance  and  demeanour  was 
iitíaactory.  Their  docility  and  affectionate  be- 
bTÍoar  were  beautif ul ;  while  the  manner  in 
wiiich  the  reeponses  were  given  on  the  subject  of 
the  TeI^;ion  of  Jesus  was  such  as  to  elicit  warm 
ipprobatíon.  Moet  cordially  do  I  offer  my  com- 
■adatíon  of  the  object  for  which  this  appeal  is 
uide.  It  would  traljr  be  a  most  unhappy  thma 
m  tiie  lack  of  practical  sjrmpathy  now  to  leaa 
te  the  abrídgment  of  a  means  of  usef ulness  which 
innuses  to  be  of  so  much  service  to  Spain.  I  do 
lofcdoabt  that  Miss  Coles'  noble  effort  has  done 
■Beh  to  enoourage  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
eiÍBgÍQg  in  SsAÍn  to  the  hope  of  the  Grospel  under 
tlieiiiaiiy  dimculties  that  afflict  that  country." 

Min  Coles,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  gives  a 
farther  acoonnt  of  the  motives  that  led  to  the 
opeuo^  and  have  sustained  her  in  the  carryine 
ovtoí  ner  effort :  *'  I  knew  when  I  began  that  1 
W  no  meansof  oarrying  on  the  school  but  what 
God  ihoold  be  pleased  to  send  me.  Nevertheless, 
ifier  loDg  and  eamest  prayer  for  direction,  I 


consented  to  receive  these  dear  children  on  the 
strongth  of  the  promise,  'Whosoever  shall 
receive  one  of  such  children  in  my  name  re- 
ceiveth  me;'  and  I  could  not  doubt  that  the 
same  merciful  Saviour  who  received  tbe  little 
children  who  were  brought  to  Him  on  earth, 
would  also  supply  the  need  of  these  dear 
children,  who  have,  strictly  speaking,  left  their 
country  and  their  fathers'  home  to  seek  Jesus 
in  a  foreign  htnd,  and  among  strauffers.  And 
He  has  indeed  received  them,  and  biesscd  them 
both  spiritually  and  temporally.  The  ezpenses 
of  the  last  year,  or  rather  the  last  sirteen 
months,  have  been  abundantly  met,  thouffh 
wo  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Lord  lor 
future  Bupplies,  and  owing  '  to  our  own 
heavy  losses  and  the  great  expenses  of  last 
winter,  we  are  indeed  much  straítened.  But 
the  Lord  will  not  allow  us  to  suffer  in  ihe  end 
for  anything  we  have  done  for  Him,  though,  aa 
you  say  very  truly  in  ^our  letter,  He  may  see  it 
necessary  to  try  our  faith." 

From  the  above,  it  must,  I  think,  be  felt  that 
Miss  Coles  possesses  a  claim  on  the  interest  of 
Christians. 

Many  are  the  daims  on  the  liberal !  I  feel 
some  hesitation  in  thus  coming  forward,  having 
before  appealed  for  help  in  a  branch  of  the 
same  object,  but  I  rejoice  to  believe  there  are 
those  who  never  tum  a  deaf  ear  to  any  weU- 
authenticated  claim.  At  all  events,  I  lay  the 
subject  before  them,  sincerely  desiring  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  effort.  Perhaps  I  may  be  per  • 
mitted  to  add  that  a  small  annual  suMcription 
might  be  of  more  help  than  a  larger  donatíon. 
Donatíons  or  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Rev.  A.  N.  SomervDle,  Kenfrew-street,  Glasgow ; 
or  to  myself,  at  128,  Briffgate,  Leeds. 
Yours  respectf  uU^, 

Sakuxl  Soutuall. 
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[From  our  own  Correapondent.] 
IRI  aiW    PABLIAMENT— CHURCH   PBOPERTY. 

Venice,  March  16,  1867. 
Ihere  is  a  great  stir  in  the  political  world  at 
pRaent,  greater  than  at  any  fonner  time  of 
^ereriih  excitement  aince  the  formation  of  tbc 
bigdom  of  Italy.  The  appeal  of  Ricasoli 
b  potríotic  men  in  the  New  Parliament  has 
W  worthily  lesponded  to.  A  sufficient 
BUkjority  of  moderate  Liberals  has  been  re- 
^ed  to  form  a  strong  Qovemment.  The 
^ltHm  indifference  of  past  elections  has  not 
^baiaeterised  the  present  keen  contest.  Elec- 
^  hsve  crowded  to  the  poll,  and  used  their 
pfivilege  mider  a  sense  of  the  grave  responsi- 
Uitiee  of  the  crisÍB.  I  confesB  to  have  taken 
Wt  again  at  the  sight,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
*aiety.  Mere  speech-making,  which  is  such 
«i  evil  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  will  be 
tibooed,  and  snpplanted  by  most  eamest 
^'•aaiction  of  vital  business.  Ricasoli  has 
pwmÍBed  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  recent 
«Iqectionable  Church  Landa  Bill,  and  ex- 
plabed  that  he  never  purposed  to  deliver  over 


the  clergy  and  laity,  and  all  the  remaining 
wealth  of  the  liberated  Church,  into  the 
hands  of  the  despotic  bishops.  A  measure  of 
a  more  sweeping  naturc  aa  regards  the  sum  to 
be  drawn  from  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  will 
be  introduced,  and  such  guarantees  will  be 
inscrted  as  to  save  the  freedom  of  the  country, 
while  insuring  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  every  other  form  of  worship.  To  restore 
the  credit  and  finances  of  the  State,  the  most 
radical  reforms  in  every  department  —  not 
even  that  of  educatíon,  alas !  excepted — will 
be  carried  out,  and  not  even  the  bribe  of  the 
Italian  Tyrol  will  induce  Italy  to  join  in  the 
irrepressible  Eastem  questíon,  which  i*  soon 
likely  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of 
the  Bword. 

QARIBALDI'S   TOUR. 

The  rapid  tour  of  Garibaldi  in  the  northem 
provinces  has  been  one  constant  ovatíon.  If 
the  General's  aim  waa  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions,  he  has  failed  to  secure  anywhere  tho 
retum  of  a  single  friend  he  proposed ;  and  his 
own  name,  put  forward  by  the  injudicioiui 
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£riendc(  who  fiunound  him  and  sway  Iiis 
counBelsy  lias  been  at  the  foot  of  the  poll  in 
too  manj  colleges,  notably  in  that  of  Florence, 
where  Baron  Ricasoli  was  his  opponent.  The 
province  of  Piedmont  has  not  yet  given  np 
its  grudge  at  the  loes  of  the  capital,  and  con- 
tinnes  to  send  men  to  thwart  the  action  of 
the  Govemment;  while  the  southein  pro- 
TÍnces,  which  so  much  need  the  remedial 
measures  of  an  energetic  and  authorita- 
tive^Ministry,  weaken  the  hands  still  of 
their  best  friends  by  retuming  such  a  large 
proportion  of  Opposition  members.  The  fear 
of  a  0uccessful  priestly  canvass  has  proved 
groundlessy  for  the  clerical  party  has  pre- 
íerred  to  abstain  from  the  strugglc  than  to 
ehow  its  weakness,  hated  and  cursed  as  it  so 
imiversally  is  at  this  moment  in  town  and 
Gountry.  And  yet  this  dread  secms  to  have 
haunted  the  grcát  patriot  hero  of  Italy,  and 
brought  him  from  his  island  home  to  utter 
too  many  hasty  and  íiagmentary  addresses  on 
the  nudnland.  "  Down  with  the  priests !"  was 
the  burden  of  his  talk  eveiywhere  and  con- 
stantly;  and  eo  literaUy  was  he  understood, 
Íhat  the  Patriarch  and  Archpriest  here  had 
their  windows  broken,  and  not  even  the  dis- 
pky  of  a  quantity  of  Italian  banners  could  al- 
lay  the  popular  ire.  The  simplicity  of  Garibaldi 
nmid  all  the  flattering  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiastic  affection  on  the  part  of  masscs  of 
liis  fellow-countrymen  is  very  surprising,  and 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  it  closely  on  two 
visits  of  a  private  nature  which  we  paid  him. 
So  eztraordinary  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowd,  that  I  myself  heard  a  man  cry  out, 
"Long  livo  our  god  upon  earth!"  and  in 
Verona  it  seems  that  nothiug  would  satisfy  a 
fond  íather  but  that  Gkuibaldi  should  baptize 
hia  boy,  which  he  did  by  blcssing  the  child 
**  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Legislator  of  humanity  " — a  scene  very  simi- 
lar  to  that  enacted  some  four  years  ago  in 
Florence,  when  the  Hungarian  poet  Pulsky 
pressed  forward  to  Guerazzi,  eamestly  asking 
a  benediction  for  his  two  boys,  when  the  ex- 
Dictator  blessed  the  lads  "  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  the  republic"  On  this  joumey 
Garibaldi  has  frequently  ezclaimed,  "I  am 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  not  of  that  of 
the  Papacy." 

THE  PAPACT  AND  THK  ITALIAN  GOVERNlfENT. 

The  attitude  of  the  Papacy  is  still  that  of 
unyielding  hostility  to  Italy.  It  is  said  that 
the  great  body  of  ambassadors  and  consuls  of 
foreign  Powers  in  Bome  eamestly  press  on 
tbe  attention  of  his  Holiness  the  necessity  of 
a  recoinciliation  with  Xing  Yictor  Emmanuel, 
and  thát  the  migority  of  tbe  cardinals  are 


íavourably  inclined  to  a  compromise ;  but  th 
Pope  and  Antonelli,  who  rule  the  roaat^  vQ 
not  hear  of  pmdential  counsels,  and  propoi 
coming  out  in  force  at  the  forthcoming  bub 
mer  convocation  of  the  bishops  from  áll  end 
of  the  earth  in  Rome,  against  the  Liberal  Ofï 
dinal  d'Andrea,  who,  for  reasons  conneclft 
with  his  health,  dare  not  venture  back  t 
Rome  &om  his  native  Neapolitaa  aii 
Signor  Tonello  is  about  to  retum  to  Floraiei 
having  arranged  ezactly  nothing  with  tli 
Vatican  in  favour  of  Italy,  as  was  íoTeaee 
by  everyone,  Bicasoli  not  excepted,  I  hi 
lieve.  The  Pope  and  those  about  him  wa 
civil  and  courteous  as  long  aa  they  he 
something  to  gain  thereby.  As  soon,  ha% 
ever,  as  the  bishops  were  appointed  to  ít 
vacant  sees  in  Italy,  and  the  French  OonTa 
tion  had  been  signed  that  Italy  should  pe 
down  now  in  hard  cash  28,000,000  fnatc 
and  further,  should  pay  annually  20,000,00 
francs  in  coin,  as  her  part  of  the  Pontifiqi 
debt,  the  tone  of  the  Pope's  voice  was  altend 
The  Yatican  would  have  nothing  afterwaida  ti 
do  with  commercial,  postal,  or  custom-hoiia 
treaties  with  a  nation  of  *'  ScomunicatL" 

DIPLOMATIC  DISFUTE8. 

The  most  gratifying  intelligence  £rao 
Bome  is  the  complete  mpture  of  relatíons  be 
tween  the  Papal  and  Pmssian  GovemmeuM 
because  the  Pmssian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Artom 
was  prevented  from  approaching  the  officía 
residence  of  Cardinal  AntoneUi  in  his  one 
horse  chaisc,  as  the  representativea  o 
Austria  and  Wiirtembcrg  are  permitted  to  do 
The  Cordinal  persists  in  the  refusal,  and  th 
ambassador,  supported  by  hÍB  Goyenunfliil 
will  not  yoke  two  steeds  to  his  chariot  wha 
he  visits  his  brother  diplomatist  in  pnrple  a 
St  Peter's.  The  three  great  Proteatan 
Powers  are  thus  rid  of  official  relationahi] 
with  Papal  Kome.  This  is  as  it  ahould  bi 
Britain  for  many  years  haa  had  no  am 
bassador  in  the  Etemal  City,  and  has  lo9 
nothing  thereby.  The  officiou^  but  no 
official  position  of  Mr.  Odo  Russelly  tho^gl 
he  behaved  so  nobly  last  month  in  the  matta 
of  Protestant  Presbyterian  worship  in  Robu 
I  have  for  years  considered,  with  many  of  n^ 
fellow-countiymen,  as  an  anomalyt  whid 
should  be  put  a  stop  to.  America,  as  I  mflii 
tioned  last  monthi  has  closed  her  Le^atioa  u 
Rome,  because  of  the  insult  offered  to  hë 
faith,  and  now  Pmssia  withdrawa  from  t(j 
Papal  States,  when  other  ambasaadors  hcTi 
granted  to  them  a  footing  of  preference  BO 
accorded  to  her,  as  a  revenge  of  Cardinal  An 
tonelli  for  the  defeat  of  all  hia  hopet  i 
Sadowa. 
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niILiH  EVANaELISATION — ^PBEVALENCE   OF 
SCEPTICI83I. 

It  Í8  a  very  general  regret  that  the  work  of 
Italiaa  evangelisatioii  should  not  be  making 
moie  Tiaíble  piDgress,  now  that  Italy  is  free 
and  imited,  and  everj  hindrance  has  been 
remoyed  that  once  iinpeded  the  free  uttcr- 
aiice  of  opinion.  It  was  the  conviction  of 
nuQj  that  when  outward  and  political  affairs 
liad  ftdvanced  to  the  point  which  they  have 
Dúw  leached,  many  uprisings  of  religious  in- 
dependent  action,  more  or  less  widespread, 
foold  take  place,  and  these  either  Evan- 
gelical  oz  in  the  direction  of  the  Gospel. 
HiB  dire  experíence  of  priestlj  oppression 
aa  the  one  hand,  and  the  drculation  for 
jean  of  the  Bible  and  the  tract  on  the  other, 
leie  believed  motive  powers  sufficient  to 
podiice  a  Chiistian  movement  over  the 
length  aad  bzeadth  of  Italy,  and  with  a  force 
ind  eneigy  in  it  capable  of  influencing  to 
«UDA  extent  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
Soue  even  imagined  that  the  suggestion  of 
Be  Stnctis  for  the  radical  and  immediate  so- 
lntioiiQf  the  Boman  question  might  be  re- 
daced  to  piactice ;  and  that  by  the  Bomans 
dedaiÍBg  themselves  some  fíne  daj  en  masse 
to  \»  Proteatants,  the  Pope  might  be  got  rid 
o^aod  the  gieat  incubus  of  Italy  be  rcmoved. 
Bot)  alasy  it  is  at  present  noticed  that  a  con- 
tnzy  result  ia  apparent.  Notwithstanding 
tbe  litteiest  hatred  of  the  priests,  and  the 
coiutaiit  expression  of  it  on  every  hand, 
tbe  Evangelical  cause  as  a  whole  scems  to 
jBtlu  no  progressy  if  it  is  not  even  retrograd- 
iog;  aiQÍd  every  possible  advantage  to  its 
derebpment  and  extension.  There  are 
nám  minor  explanations  of  this,  over 
which  the  veil  of  secrecy  had  better  be 
^wn;  but  clearly  the  chief  reason  is  the 
pRraiIing  indiíïerence  to  all  religious  creeds 
fBd  pntcticefl,  the  root  of  which  is  to  be  found 
^  t  widely  diffused  and  rapidly  growing 
loepticism.  Indeed,  the  leading  Evangelical 
thmkeis  and  preachers  already  acknowledge 
^  theie  is  far  more  danger  to  be  appre- 
^CBdedin  Italy  £rom  the  spread  of  Bationalism 
tian  fixnn  the  crippled  power  of  Bomanism, 
^Bppoited  thongh  it  may  be  by  the  Paolotti, 
^  new  Jesuits  of  the  Fapacy.  I  had  a  con- 
^caation  the  other  evening  at  the  door  of 
we  overcrowded  Waldensian  service  here  with 
I  loost  gentlemanly  and  intelligent  atheist,  to 
^bom  the  Bible  in  both  Testamcnts  was  a 
&Ue,  and  Jeaus  Chnst  a  myth.  Denying  the 
^^útence  of  Qod  and  of  the  human  conscience, 
^well  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
^  of  Benan  wias  but  a  feeble  production 
^  bÍ8  jadgment — a  mere  romance.     And  yet  | 


he  is  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  Evangelical 
Hall,  rejoiccs  iu  the  freedom  of  discussion 
now  permitted,  and  the  excellent  disposition 
of  the  people  to  listen,  and  believes  that, 
through  the  Gospel  as  a  forerunner,  pure 
philosophy  wiU  triumph  in  a  few  years 
throughout  Italy.  If  he  had  only  known 
that  men  like  Mazzarella  had  been  betraye^ 
into  contributing  to  the  erection  of  a  statue 
to  Yoltaire,  he  might  have  reasoned  his  aigu- 
ment  with  some  sort  of  proof.  The  fear  of 
many  is  rather  that,  ere  the  Gospel  make 
great  progress  here,  Italy  wiU  run  into  the 
ezcesses  of  infídelity,  from  the  extreme  oí 
superstition  to  that  of  incredulity — yea,  that 
that  period  is  already  upon  us,  and  that  what- 
ever  may  be  soid  of  the  women  of  Italy,  the 
men  of  the  country  are  leavened  with  Bational- 
ism,  and  have  been  so  practically  for  yeaiSy 
through  the  potent  reactiouary  bigotry  of  the 
priests  and  dogmas  of  Bomamsm. 

THE   GOSFEL   IN   VENICB. 

However  this  may  bc,  there  is  no  part  of 
Italy  in  my  ezperíence  which  has  as  yet  given 
better  hopes  of  receiving  the  Gospel  than  thÍB 
province  of  Yenetia,  and  specially  this  town 
of  Yenice.  Through  whatever  means,  the 
ground  seems  to  have  been  happily  pre- 
pared  for  sowing  the  secd  of  the  kingdom  of 
Chríst.  The  public  prints,  the  people,  and 
the  poHce  are  all  decidcdly  and  strongly  on 
the  EvangelLcal  side.  So  thoroughly  have 
the  newspapers  espoused  the  cause,  that  the 
maddened  príests  have  been  dríven  to  start 
two  joumals  in  opposition,  tho  weekly  Dome- 
nica^  of  which  I  wrote  last  month,  and  the 
daUy  Venetian  Catholic^  which  has  vomited 
foith  every  species  of  abuse  of  the  Protestant 
preachers  and  their  doctrines, — their  special 
organs,  from  the  Eco  of  Do  Sanctis  to  the 
Museo  of  Mr.  Piggott, — ond  the  Liberal  press 
which  defends  them.  It  even  roundly  styles 
the  Times  of  Yenice,  the  best  of  the  daily 
broadsheets,  an  Evangelical  paper,  because  0(f 
its  able  and  Christian  articles,  one  of  which 
lately  touched  with  a  master  hand  the  im- 
mediate  necessity  of  repealing  the  íirst  article 
of  the  Constitution,  which  proclaims  the  Papal 
faith  the  religion  of  the  Statc. 

Mauy  proofs  have  been  afforded  of  the 
popular  sympathy  with  the  nascent  move- 
ment  since  I  last  wrote.  Among  these  I 
may  mention  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
seven  colporteurs  in  the  town  at  present,  and 
all  of  them  report  excellent  sales.  Prínteia 
come  forward  and  offer  to  print  on  their  own 
responsibility  varíous  discourses  of  the  evan- 
gelists,  which  are  afterwards  vended  at  a 
cheap   late   and  in  quantity.     A  Tyxolese 
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emigrant,  Tommasi,  has  written  a  smart  | 
poetical  warning  to  tlie  priests  to  preach  the  | 
Gospel  and  live  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people — a  production  which  is  in  the  flow- 
ing  vemacular,  and  therefore  very  popular, 
and  quite  evangelic  in  its  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical  vein.  Another  striking  manifestation 
of  the  general  feeling,  and  which  has  been 
much  spoken  of,  was  afforded  during  the  long 
and  noisy  Camival.  Not  a  single  rudeness 
wos  offercd  from  beneath  a  mask  to  the 
preachers  or  any  of  the  leading  Ëvangelicals ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  recognised  by 
many  a  niascherey  and  saluted  with  the  best 
wishes  on  all  hands.  "When  it  was  discovered 
that  "  Death  to  Gavazzi  !*'  had  actually  been 
written  up  on  a  wall  in  the  town,  it  was 
instantly  covered  overwith  "  Viva  Gavazii !" 
and  many  a  street  corner  at  present  bears 
that  inscription.  Two  unwary  priests  who 
were  overheard  in  their  remarks  on  the 
Evangelical  faith,  were  so  thunderstmck  on 
receiving  an  umbrella  whack  across  the  back, 
that  they  started  from  the  Piazza  San  Marco, 
with  a  large  foUowing  of  boys  in  full  pursuit, 
and  leaviiig,  in  their  hot  haste,  their  three- 
comered  hats  behind  them.  But  the  most 
remarkable  evidence  of  popular  favour  re- 
mains  to  be  told.  Last  month,  so  violent 
was  the  priestly  malice  and  manoeuvring,  that 
the  Evangelicals  counted  themselves  fortunate 
in  securing  two  large  places  of  worship,  in 
which  every  night  the  crowds  of  attentive 
listeners  continue  to  increase  in  size.  Since 
then  not  only  have  several  proprietors  offered 
their  larger  but  less  central  halls  for  hire  to 
the  Evangelicals,  but  two  of  the  most  com- 
modious  and  best  known  and  situated  loeales 
have  been  gratuitously  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  movement.  One  is  the  "  Circolo 
Popohire,*'  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Artisans,  exactly  opposite  the  Fenice  Theatre, 
in  which  a  third  preacher,  Mr.  Kibet,  of 
Leghom,  whom  the  Waldenses  propose  to 
send,  will  find  a  large  audience  reatly  to  re- 
ceive  him.  The  other,  which  Mr.  Gavazzi 
has  accepted,  is  the  private  palace  of  a  Mr. 
Swift,  of  Irish  extraction,  though  bom  and 
bred  in  Venice,  in  which  700  nightly  listen 
to  the  teaching  of  the  eloquent  evangelist. 
So  intense  is  the  ardour  of  the  people  to  hear 
the  Gospel  expounded,  that  Signor  Gavazzi 
carries  on  a  forenoon  series  of  lectures  in  his 
old  hall,  the  Palace  Gambara,  which  containB 
500  hearers,  and  an  evening  series  in  the 
Palace  Swift,  while  Mr.  Comba,  of  Brescia, 
«t  the  other  end  of  the  town,  preaches  nightly 
to  íull  300  people.  Kot  only  are  all  the 
halls  crowded,   but  numbers  have  to  leave 


who  cannot  possibly  get  within  beBríng 
the  preacher,  either  in  a  side-room  or  on 
staircase.  And  the  police  are  there  to  pi 
serve  order,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  ti 
clerical  joumals,  which  monm  over  the  dret 
ful  state  to  which  society  is  reduced,  irh 
the  very  authorities  stand  by  and  protect  ï 
development  of  heresy ! 

AN    ÁRCHIEPISCOPAL    WARNINa    AGAIiraT 

PROTESTANTISM. 

£ut  there  is  the  other  strong  current  fUr 
ing  here,  of  determined  and  malicious  oppo 
tion  to  this  glorious  work.  Signor  Gavazzi  h 
already  printed  two  excellent  fly-eheets,  on  i 
"  Evangelical  Christians  in  Italy"  and  t 
"  Persecutions  of  the  Evangelicids,"  the  fc 
mer  of  which  was  reprinted  with  high  appi 
bation  by  Dr.  De  Sanctis  in  the  Eco  de^ 
Veritá,  and  circulated  among  the  students 
Pisa  University,  in  that  crowded  and  m. 
promÍBÍng  Monday  evening  evangelisati 
which  he  has  carried  on  during  this  winft 
To-day  has  issued  a  third  fly-sheet  of  Z 
Gavazzi,  most  eífectually  disposing  of 
pastoral  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  Tr^ 
sanato,  who,  among  other  things,  thus 
dresses  his  flock :  "  Oh,  but  the  man  ^ 
thinks  to  build  on  the  ruins  of  Protestanfl 
a  new  Evangelical  religion,  which  flatters. 
tastes  and  passions  of  the  age,  is  like  a  & 
constmcting  an  edifice  of  paper,  which 
gentlest  breath  throws  down.  We  m.4 
could  have  imagined  that  in  this  Veni«> 
ours,  bom  and  bred  in  Catholicism,  and  « 
rendered  iUustrious  by  her  nnswervin^ 
tochment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  there  coi 
have  been  found  men  who  would  crowd 
listeu  to  the  cmde  assertions  of  an  imhap|) 
man,  who,  having  miserably  lost  the  iiái 
himself,  would  snatch  it  from  the  hearti  i 
others.  We  would  anew  raise  our  voicc  i 
the  hearing  of  all  our  beloved  sons,  wh(N 
Bouls  have  been  committed  to  our  feeh) 
care,  and  conjure  them,  by  the  bowels  c 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  beware  of  settin 
foot  in  places  where  blasphemous  discoum 
are  delivered,  as  well  for  fear  of  losing  Ú 
treasure  of  the  faith  as  for  the  scand 
which  they  bring  upon  their  brethreiL.  1« 
leason  can  possibly  excuse  you  for  joini] 
these  impious  congr^tions;  were  it  en 
that  of  idle  curiosity,  it  ought  to  ba  x 
nounced,  for  an  onlooker  cannot  know  ya 
intentions.  Bemcmber  that  you  mn  tl 
risk  of  losing  your  soul — ^that  soul  which  a 
Divine  Kedeemer  bought  with  liis  bloo 
Woe  to  you,  if  from  some  mercenaiy  motÍTi 
if  for  a  crust  of  bread,  you  throw  jounelT 
into  the  arms  of  heresy." 
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í*»T     LECrnRES  PRIBSTLT      ABUSE      AND 

FERSECUTION   OP   PROTESTANTS. 

Tliis  is  the  seaBon  for  the  Lent  pastoralB, 
ad  ill  tíie  bishops  in  nehose  dioceses  the  Qos- 
Ú  etose  is  making  head  are  indolgii^  in  rhe- 
^úal  abose  of  ProtestantÍBm.  The  BÍBhop  of 
iipi  has  issued  a  circnlar,  in  which  he  pic- 
R8  what  would  foUow  in  Italy  were  the  Ma- 
imas  abolished,  and  theEvangelical  cause  trí- 
ipluint  Yice  would  so  abound,  that  honest 
!n  would  disappear,  and  ^  the  earth  would 
»>me  a  den  of  hurtful  animals  and  ferocious 
ists  !"     The  Patriarch  of  Venice,  according 

the    communication   of   a  canon  of  the 

thedral  to  the    Unitá  Cattolicoy  which  cor- 

(ponds  with    other    information    received 

re,  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  whole 

iigy  of  the  diocese,  and  urged  every  príest 

xedouble  the  catechetical  instructions  in  his 

xiih,  to  give  attention  to  the  Sundaj  and 

itk'óaj  príestly  schools,  and,  above  all,  to 

|[e  non-attendance  upon  the  Evangelical  ser- 

oea  as  the  best  antidote  to  the  new  and  in- 

iious  poison  of  heresy.     I  wish  the  cardi- 

iTs  subordinates  had  not  gone  beyond  these 

istractions,  if  such  was  all  they  were  en- 

lioed  to  attend  to.     But  it  is  not  so.     All 

it  Lent   preachers   are  pouring   forth  un- 

leasored  personal  abuse  of  the  evangelists. 

*he  wonder  therefore  is  that  only  one  or  two 

utaiices  of  scom  have  this  week  been  shown 

>wiid8  ihe  colporteurs.     It  needs  great  good 

Bnie  to  wiihstand  such  fiery  monkish  appeals 

■>  ^lf   there   were   one   single   Protestant 

núájï  these  waUs,  I  would  have  you  treat 

im  tt  once  and  on  the  spot  as  he  deserves." 

lot  inonymous  letters  come  fast  and  thick  to 

'nd.    A  band  of  women  are  hired  to  sing 

load  their  litanies   opposite   Mr.    Comba's 

Qcetíng ;  but,  happily,  a  canal  íiows  between 

k  parties.     A  waiter  in  a  hotel  is  dismissed 

or  «peaking  favonrably  of  the  Gospel  cause. 

kll  the  landladies  who  harbour  colporteurs  in 

Vir  houses  are  upbraided,  and  threatened 

^  ezcomnmnication.     Not  a  man  known 

9  be  in  attendance  on  the  Gk)spel  movement 

^t  Í8  got  at  somehow  and  pettily  persecuted. 

I^  derícal  joumals  are  loud  with  menaces 

^  bat  one  or  two  steps  more,  and  the  re- 

(tained  anger  of  the  good  Catholic  populace 

*ill  be  let  loose  on  the  Evangelical  disturbers 

^  the  peace.     To  this   the   Liberal  prints 

*ïwwer  with   a   counter-threat  that,   if  the 

P'ittts  do  not  take  care  how  they  behave 

*í*«afielves,  an  outbreak   will    sure   enough 

^^)  but  it  will  not  be  this  time  in  the 

^)a  of  Barletta,  but  in  a  manner  altogether 

^  the  detriment  of   príestly  comfort   and 
«Poee. 


EDUCATIONAL   BTATISTICS,    ETC. 

I  had  occasion  lately  to  visit  Vicenza,  a 
thríving  town  of  35,000  inhabitants,  some 
thirty  miles  from  Venice,  and  had  my  at- 
tention  drawn  to  some  very  remarkable  edu- 
cational  statistics.  Those  who  have  begun 
to  despair  of  Italy  may  well  take  heart  and 
hope  again  when  they  read  it.  Last  year 
there  were  scarcely  400  scholars  in  íhe  eight 
schools  of  the  town  and  surrounding  district, 
now  there  are  12,015  in  attendanee  on  the 
196  day  and  night  schools !  Ápropot  of  edu- 
cation,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  this,  are  you 
aware  that  of  the  72,157  municipal  coun- 
cillors  of  Spain  no  fewer  than  12,479  can 
neither  read  nor  wríte,  and  that  of  these  un- 
educated  men  no  fewer  than  422  are  syndics, 
or  mayors,  and  938  belong  to  the  Giuntas,  or 
body  of  aldermen  ?  Viva  la  Spagna  !  In  this 
connexion  I  regret  to  observe  from  the 
printed  circulars  that  the  excellent  schools 
maintained  in  Genoa  and  Tnrín  by  Mrs. 
De  Sanctis  began  the  year  with  a  heavy  deficit, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be  more  than  liqui- 
dated  by  Christian  friends  in  England ;  and 
that  a  sniall  defícit  also  inaugurates  the  new 
year  in  the  Florence  "Waldensian  Schools, 
where  above  100  children  are  thoroughly  in- 
stracted  in  all  the  elements  of  a  superíor 
Ghrístian  education.  The  Protestant  Hos- 
pital  of  Genoa  is  in  a  condition  of  life 
or  death,  conditionally  upon  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  must  now  be  made  to  maintain 
this  institution,  so  useful  not  only  among  the 
foreign  Protestant  shipping  of  that  important 
seaport,  but  among  the  native  Evangelicals. 
The  Naples  schools,  which  form  so  essen- 
tial  a  part  of  the  evangelisation  of  that 
city,  stand  also  in  need  of  funds. 

A  very  useful  handbook  on  the  "Mass** 
has  just  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kibet, 
of  Leghom.  The  Latin  original  and  Italian 
translation  are  placed  in  parallel  columns,  ac- 
companied  at  the  foot  of  each  page  with 
short,  practical,  and  pithy  notes,  fully  expla- 
natory  of  the  unscripturalness  and  absurdity 
of  this  little-understood  and  yet  principal 
part  of  Papal  worship. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  large  church 
built  by  Benedek  in  Verona  has  been  obtained 
for  Italian  and  Qerman  E  vangelical  service  by 
the  Waldenses,  and  that  the  authorities  in 
Mantua  are  most  anxious  that  the  old  German 
Church  in  that  town  should  also  be  obtained 
for  the  same  object. 

CIRCULATION   OP   THE   8CRIPTURE8. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Bmce,  the 
agent  in  Italy  of  the  Brítish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  with  the  following  interesting 
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statistics  of  sales  of  Biblea  and  Testamenta 

during  1866  : — 

Total  l88ues  from  tlie  Bcpóts  of  the  Britisli  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Italy  duriug  1866:-— 

Bibles   6,217 

New  Toataments 23,108 

Fortions,  cliiefly  Gospels  14,293 

43,618 

Included  in  the  abovc  are  10,972  New  Testa- 
ments,  sold  to  soldiers  for  l^d.  and  2d.  each, 
and  9,580  Portions — chiefly  Gospels  and  Acta — 
which  were  sold  nearly  all  to  soldiers  for  4d. 
each. 

The  thirty-two  colporteurs  of  the  Brítish  and 
Foreign  Biblo  Socicty  havo  sold  4,047  Bibles  and 
21,928  Testaments  and  Fortions. 

The  above  includo  the  salea  mado  by  thc 
Scotch,  Elberfcld,  and  other  Societies. 

There  has  been  a  faUing  oíF  iu  the  sale  of 
Bibles,  which  is  not  difficult  to  account  for,  espe- 
cially  in  the  north,  where  so  many  had  previously 
been  put  into  circulation.  Burin^  tne  excite- 
ment  of  the  war  very  little  could  be  done  any- 
where,  and  it  was  aftcr  that  the  principal  salcs 
were  made  among  the  soldiers. 

Of  the  Testaments  and  Portions  sold  by  the 
Bible  Socioty^s  thirty-two  colportcurs,  about 
two-thirds  were  New  Testaments. 


THE   ROMANS   AND   PIO   NONO. 

Our  Cliristian  friend  nnd  correspondcnt  in 

Rome  writes  as  follows  from  the  Etemal  City, 

nnder  date  Marcli  6  : — 

Kome  is  at  prcsent  entitled  to  her  Apocalyptic 
name  ;  she  is  tho  '*mystery  "  of  kingdoms.  8he 
is  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolution,  and  yet,  in 
appearance,  rivals  tho  most  tranquil  and  best 
ordered  of  European  citics.  Her  peox)Ie  would 
striko  for  frecdom,  yet  fear ;  her  Govcmmont 
fears,  yet  provokes  the  revolution  she  dreads. 
The  Roman  citizcn  is  growing  accustomed  to  the 
bayonet  of  the  mcrccuary  pointed  to  his  breast. 
His  exclamation  is  still '  *  Pazienza. "  If  his  deliver- 
ance  bo  achieved,  it  wiU  be  from  without.  In 
the  quiet  life  of  tho  cameo-cutter,  the  setter  of 
mosaics,  or  the  grindcrof  marbles,  habits  are 
formed  the  antasonists  of  the  revolutionist. 
The  Roman  speculatcs  of  freedom,  and  works  on 
in  his  chains.  Hc  is  more  iutentin  calculating  on 
profít  and  loss  than  fanniiig  the  patriotic  flame, 
and  would  postpone  the  qucstion  of  his  national 
freedom  till  the  Grcek  Kalcnds,  if  the  scudi 
would  flow  more  plentifuUy  into  his  treasury. 
He  looks  to  a  Ganbaldi  or  sonie  host  mustered 
beyond  his  own  borders  again  to  make  tho  name 
of  a  Roman  citizen  and  freedom  identical.  His 
creed  is  that  he  will  be  jwUticalhj  saved,  as  ho 
has  becn  taught  to  think  ho  wiU  be  relipiouJífy, 
by  proxy.  Garibaldi  Í3  the  priest  f  rom  whom  he 
hopes  for  absolution  from  all  poUtical  evils. 
One  thins  only  is  certain  in  the  present  stato  of 
Rome — ^tne  outire  disaolution  of  the  moral  bonds 
of  govemment.  The  nation  sits  with  its  f cet  in 
the  stocks  and  is  stUl,  but  the  senso  o£  moral 
obligation  to  authority  is  eone.  Pricstly  rule, 
the  boasted  blessing  of  ^e  Papal  States,  has 
brought  matters  to  this  isane,  that  neither 
govemora  nor  ^ovemed  acknowledge  mutual 
Bffhts.  Might  18  the  only  law,  and  the  party 
^th  fhe  most  numerous  battalions  will,  in  the 


long  run,  hold  the  Eternal  City.  On  the  e va  o£  Íhi 

Camival,  a  demonstration  was  mado  of  the  mili' 

tary  strcngth  of  the  Qovemment  by  a  mnatei 

and  review  «f  tho  troope  in  the  splendid  paxk  o 

the  VUIa  Borghese.     The  dajr  waa  not  brilUaa! 

to  show  oíf  the  soldier  and  his  sheen  to  advan 

tage.     Thero  could  not  have  been  fewer  thai 

four  thousand  in  tho  park.     The  completeneH  c 

their  equipment  betokened  no  lack  in  the  Fipi 

treasury.    A  body  of  better  dresaed  and  mof 

thoroughly  armcd  men  could   not  h&ve  bea 

picked  out  of  thc  military  of  any  of  the  lami 

States  of  Europe  ;  and  their  dísci^Iine,  jnig^ 

by  their  movementa   in   the   review,    wccmiii 

to    correspond     with    their     appearanceL      ] 

looked  a    formidable    force,   ana    mnst  hftf 

shot  some  pangs  through  the  heart  of  Roma 

patriotism  as  it  defíled  before  it.     We  donl 

not  but  the  pulso  of  his  Holiness  heat  um 

fírmly  from  the    sight;  and  that  he   íelt  hi 

throne,  from  tho  multitude  of  the  supportim 

bayonets,  more  secure  under  hiin.     We  drew  ai 

opposite  conclusion  as  the  serried  ranks  fladiec 

past  us.     We  could  not  but  remember  the  worii 

of  the  Mastcr,  who  repeUed  the  help  whioh  Út 

**  Vicar"  grasps:  "Theytbat  take  the  awoR 

shallperish  by  the  sword.*'    In  the  review  0 

the  troops  there  was  an  unnsual  haate.    Lm 

than  an  hour  completed  their  evolatioina.    I 

was  whispered  that  the  Govemment  oonld  idi 

spare  her  defenders  for  a  gala  day  leat,  as  theg 

marched  out  to  the  Borghese  by  the  FUminiai 

Gate,  treason  should  enter  in  by  an  oppoeite  ane 

or  burst  out  amongst  the  citizens  reheved  of  th 

immediate  pressure  of  the  military.     Throo^ 

out  the  Carnival,  which  has  just  cloeed,  Ron 

has  been  moody  and  sullen.     Her  citizens  hav 

scorned  its  motley  and  mummeries.     They  har 

Icft  these  to  tho  English  and  Americans^  irii 

aro  but  caricaturoa  of  the  Italian  in  hia  gayMDB 

mood.     Deeper  thoughts  at  preaent  hrood  I 

Roman  hearts,  and  they  have  refuaed  to  lang 

at  the  bidding  of  the  Govemment  that  makc 

them  sad.     To  a  peoplc  lesa  patient  or  achoole 

to  endure,  tho  studied  display  of  the  militar 

during  thc  Camival  daya  muat  have  heen  iiii 

tating  in    tho    extreme.     The   entire    milita^ 

force  deployed  through  the  Corso  on  one  of  It 

opening    days,    and    throughout    the    aeaao 

soldiers  have  occupiod  every  piazza»  with  thd 

stands  of  arms  rcady  for  action  at  a  moment 

call.     The  city  for  teu  days  wore  the  appearaiic 

of  a  camp;  and  but  for  ÍïiQ  foi'estieri  (foreignera' 

the  soldiers  would  have  been  the  only  mununei 

in  the   Camival.     The  Grovemment    does  nc 

even  veil  its  suspicions.     "  Papai*'*  prodaima  i 

his  dear  children  he  cannot  truat  theuL     Tk 

fecling  is  reciprocal.     How  long  can  anch  a  atal 

of.things  last — a  union  the  cement  o{  whidii 

suspicion  and  f ear  !    To  strengthen  hia  inviáU 

allics,  the   **HoIy  Father"  announceá  at  tfc 

last   secret    Cousistory   hia   intention   to   ad 

another  saint  to  the  Calendar,  Brother  Leonazdi 

of  Porto  Maurizia     Is  the  Olympus  of  Rome  m 

yet  full,  or  is  her  hope  that  a  tottering  throi 

may  yet  be  bome  up  by  her  leaaer  god%  tk 

grcat  army  of  the  canonised  ? 

Whether  in  repentance  for  this  thonght  or  f< 
what  his  '*  Holiness  "  may  regard  as  lighter  mii 
he  and  hia  cardinals  aro  to-day  humhmig  tha 
selves,  not  in  sackcloth,  but  in  aahes.  Ti 
goigeoua  trains  of  purple,  aa  we  now  wri^ 
swecp  the  Sistine  ;  or  f rom  tho  kneeling  ^n» 
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the  Pope  is  now  reoeÍYÍxu[  ilie  ashee,  which  he  ■  health  and  happineM,  and  feels  the  power  of 

aatíy  sprínklee,  thin  as  uie  blown  dust,  on  the  their  civility  and  activity.   In  these  other  dties,' 

uvrm  circle   of  the  kneeling  princea  of  the  whatcvcr  one  may  have  to  enjoy  of  tho  plea«' 

ChardL     Having  witnessed  on  previons  occa-  sures  of  memory,  he  has  evor  to  lament  tho 

lioDS  the.edifying[  spectade,  I  felt  no  inclination  condition  and  character  of  the  people ;  but  here 

to  witaess  it  again  at  the  ezpense  of  a  Sistine  the  people  above  all  things  aro  the  occasion  of 

cnuh.    My  penance  would  have  been  greater  sladness  and  coníideQce.     It  is  true  that  their 

ftia  tfaat  of  the  dignitaríes  who  were  amicting  forest-like    Duomo,   like  some    mighty    siant*t 

tiiár  nrals,  withont  the  oompensation  on  which  bower,  with  its  thousands  of  niches  and  life-lika 

tímj  daTtmtly  connted  for  their  humiliation.  image%  when  once  seen  must  be  a  joy  for  ever  ; 

that  the  great  hospital,  with  all  the  other  insti- 

UUH  AS  A  PIELD  OP  EVANOELICAL  LABOUB.  ^^^9^»  of  charity,  must  remain  in  memoiy  with 

Tu-.  -D^^    A«-i.ii^n  ru»'         x.          *.•    •  feelmgs  of  admiration  and  comf ort ;    that  iti 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Craig,  whose  stirnng  ^^i^^f,  ^^  libraries  might  well  be  the  joy  of 

letter  írom  Sienna  we  printed  last  summer,  any  city ;  and  that  the  magniíicent  dríves  in 

Kods  118  tbe  following   interesting    general  beautiful  avenues  upon  tho  walls  aU  round  tho 

ntm  of  Milan  as   an   evangeHcal  centre,  *o^  °^"?*  ^  *^«  ^^"^  f  «^«^y  citizen  who  has 

p^niring    to    continue    the    subject    next  ^li^^^^'^J ,^^^^ 

nm%  with  all  the  details  of  the  various  the  snowy-steepled  Alps;    but  after  one  has 

Gtrristian  agendes  now  at  work  in  that  Man-  gone  over  all  these,  and  examined  thom  from 

dMlter  of  Italy: surfaco  to  ccntro,  oftcn  raisin^  or  dropping  his 

!•.        - .   .  -*.,        .          '     M-,'          ...  hands  in  amazcmcnt  and  admiration,  he  retumi 

-^*ií*^í*'  ■°^''™'  "^yt'^  "f"*"*  ?^"  to  tl^o  street  with  ever  new  delight,  and  sedng 

ï?°**^*í:ríi^r^  y"?  ^'''^^'  ^tÍ^"^^  tl^o  pcople,  either  in  thcir  working  or  their  íf£ 

te loiiie  <^  ihe  obeervations  which  I^ave  been  tivo^r\  he  concludos  anew  that,  aftor  all,  the 

«ttoto  make  oonoemmg  yanoua  matters  and  i       ^^  ^^^  ia  ^^         1     ^^^ ^^ tlj^i, ^l^^. 

nmittits  more  or  lees  mtimate  y  connected  ^^^  ^^  customs  must  work  out  for  them  a 


m^J&ÍHná  more  intimate  acquaintance,  ho  ^^  ^T^  *.°^^"S  *J^/"»  "^^  ^^**  *  ".  ^^^^^  ^ 
iiwdetofoelthatthereareapo^anda^irit  !  ac<^mpli^."i  the  futurc ;  and  m  begimung  to 
io  th«  Hilanese  which  must  ^ominate  in  the  .  °^*^?.  "^^ï^^^  concemmg  their  prmciples  and 


BMmaents  oí   the  nation.      In   the   personal  .  P«ï^*^^,fV^°^«^y»^"l^í''^*y,^ 
betting  of  the  dtizens-ladies  and  gentlemen,  |  ^^^  that  scrvo  to  explam  the  tendency  and 

I»  iSd  women,  boys  and  girls-at  work  oí  FT?"  ^^,  ^^""'^   movements.     One    of   these 

w«hift  pleas»^  or  leisure,1essons  or  play-  ïacts  is  that  among  them  aw  many  f ar  advanced 

tkwiTaï^hingthatimpressesand  plcaíes,  ^  political  and  commercial  ODinions,   who  are 

«dimkesooefeel  that  theïe  is  life  in^eamest  «V^^S^fi  T'^^®*^^*^?  ^        k      ^  "í*"'''^ 

kw.   Whaterer  be  the  moving  power  or  tho  We  tho  enlightened  and  comprchcnsive  idew  of 

ÍMliwUt,  ihe  Mihmese  do  certalnly  manifcst  C'avour,  to  whom  they  have  recently  erected  • 

«*  PMit  a  freshnees,  energy,  and  iíteUigence,  ^'«7  stnkmg  monument  of  characteristic  taste 

•adtMs,    dvilityrind    <Sarage    wbicf   a«  and  ppwer.     Tho  sccond  fact  w,  that  thcy  W 

acdttofind  iÍ  combinatioí  in  any  other  orga^uied jmdarczealously  workmgout  asystem 

|Mt  of  Italy.     The  people  of  MUan  arS  them-  f  cducation  so  vigorous  and  dastic  that    ere 

•drei  the  dory  of  tíÍBÍrVity;  and  that  is  saying  ]o^S  ^*  "  expcctcd  to  havo  so  far  extended  and 

■adi  &ir  &e^  much  moro  than  manv  woulS  ixnprov^  itsdf  aa  to  pervadc  the  whole  popukce, 

iV«f  anvottS  town  or  province  of  tfiU  most  ana  embrace  aU  necessary  and  uwful  elements. 

««rferfaí  conntry.      Napíes  may  be  more  ro-  Their  cnr  is  now,  -Industry  and  education!" 

•rtiMe  for  the  great  «rtent  oí  the  city  and  •'Nowthatwoareanation,    saythey,  "cnjovmg 

*e  taeming   mul&tudes   that   pour  aloig  its  ?^^  long-dcsired  hbcrty  and  uiuty,  let  us  have 

«tmded  iSets.  as  well  as  for  the  charms  of  ^^^^?*'-^  ^^  education,    and    wo    shaU  be  a 

«ttodear,  beauty,  and  bUss  that  radiato  from  P^P^«  pros^rous  and  happy. 

'ttniBtain   and   vaUey,   ishmd,   sea,    and   sky ;        By  way  of  mdicatmg  what  is  bemg  done  on  a 

ïííHMb  trith  its  marveUous  monuments  of  suc-  very  extcnsive  scalc,  let  me  iust  note  two  or 

^ftan  agsi»  rivaUing  each  other  in  thoir  great-  three  things  that  no  one  could  fail  to  observ^ 

^  aod  confoonding  the  vidtor  with  their  but  which  show  the  dcsiros  and  determination 

^fÚÊkí   majesty  as  tiie  very  embodiment  of  that  are  movin^  the  Milaneso  (l  had  almost  said 

l*nr,  may  more  profonndly  move  tho  student  Milan)  in    vanous    directions.     Wherover  one 

^thephilanthroput  to  muse  on  the  greatness  goes  ho  must  meet  the  signa  of  industry  and 

*»d  veakneas  of  man,  the  pomp  of  tyrants,  and  commcrce,  mUitary  training,  and  common  edu- 

*ke  miaeríes  of  miUions;  Florence  may  present  cation ;  but  the  great  conccra  of  the  town  at 

««witer  attractions  by  ita  scenes  of  nature  and  prcsent  is   the   "City  Improvement  Sode^/' 

^*Asof  art»  that  ever  cause  the  soul  to  glow  Tho  process  might  bo  called      the  Milan  City 

^  sdmiration  and  delight ;  and  Venico  may  Rcform  or  Eenovation.*'    In  vanous  diroctions, 


^*««  fucinate  the  spirit  of  a  stranger  by  the    from  ccntre  to  circumference,  may  be  seen  men, 
-^-  Ja  and  gondolas,  her    high  up  in  air  or  deep  down  in  the  cArth,  puU- 


^  fpeU  of  her  c#tiAli|  „..^ ^^.-— ,  «^.  »      *                      -                                  - . 

V»nM  and  paUces,  her  sky-bound  watcrs  and  ing  ^o\m  old  houses  and  raising  up  new  build- 

■«•es-bounSsky,  so nndonded and serene ;  but  incs  more  adapted  to  modcm  tastes  and  ncces- 

ífika  aiid  her  people  move  one's  whde  nature  «ities.    The  taste  of  the  MUancso  is  constrainiuff 

^•dniiration  aad  delight  when  he  sees  their  them  to  clear  away  from  around  theu:  idoUsed 
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Duomo  all  the  blocks  of  old  houses  that  used 
to  crowd  in  around  the  statue-clustered  minarets, 
in  order  tiiat  there  may  be  a  grand  spacious 
piazza  in  front,  surrounded  with  magniíicent 
Duildings  of  such  a  style  as  shall  set  out  the 
far-famed  Buomo  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
These  improvements  are  principally  the  dictates 
of  taste  ;  but  they  are  also  necessitated  by  other 
movements,  that  are  simply  the  results  of  com- 
mercial  cnterprise  and  expansive  energy.  Within 
a  few  years,  nearly  150  omnibuses  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  the  city ;  and  in  order  to  make 
their  increasing  traffic  and  that  of  other  convey- 
ances  easy  and  safe,  theoldnarrowthoroughfares 
have  to  bc  widened.  And  thus,  from  one  side  of 
the  town  to  the  other,  old  houses  with  very 
decent  f ronts  are  beinff  pulled  to  pieces,  and  new 
palaces  with  grand  shops  are  being  erected  in 
their  stead,  at  respectful  distances  from  their 
more  venerable  but  less  showy  neighbours. 

Among  other  newbuildings  justbeing  crected, 
two  constantly  force  themselvcs  into  attention, 
one  a  magnifícent  London-Iike  fabric  of  brick, 
iron,  and  glass,  and  the  other  a  very  handsome 
edifice,  more  like  some  great  Glasgow  house  just 
about  to  be  opened.  Tho  first  is  a  grand  new 
Gallery  of  Commerce,  and  the  other  a  beautiful 
new  Normal  School ;  and  viewed  as  such,  asso- 
ciated  togethcr  by  their  contemporaneous  origin 
and  thoir  harmonious  object,  they  may  be 
regardcd  as  symbolic,  rcprcsenting  tho  spirit  and 
efíbrts  of  Milan  at  present,  exhibiting  m  archi- 
tectural  form  the  state  of  demand  and  supplv  in 
rcgard  to  industry  and  education.  The  gallery  • 
is  just  two  magnificent  arcades,  crossing  each 
other,  of  immense  lencth  and  width,  of  five 
stories  high,  and  coverea  over  by  a  very  elegant 
roof  of  iron  and  glass.  A  lofty  glass  dome,  of 
tho  samo  span  as  St.  Petcr's  at  Rome,  riaeB  over 
the  centre.  Tho  gates  at  each  of  the  four  ends 
will  be  of  great  magnifíccncc;  and  the  rents  for 
the  shops  within  wiu  be  almost  fabulous.  When 
fiDÍshed  it  will  be  a  very  markcd  objcct  in  the 
city,  and  standiug  close  by  the  Buomo,  will  form 
a  very  striking  and  interestiog  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modem  ideas ;  the  object  of  the  one 
being  all  for  religion  and  God,  the  other  all  for 
commerce  and  man;  the  one  Grothic,  all  of  marble, 
pointed,  pinnacled,  and  sculptured ;  the  othcr 
rather  Roman,  all  brick,  iron,  and  glass ;  the 
Duomo  not  yet  finished  though  begun  nearly 
fiye  hundred  years  ago,  the  Gallery  to  be 
finished  within  three  years  af ter  its  being  under- 
taken  ;  the  one  planned  by  a  German  and 
wrought  bv  Italians,  the  other  dcsigned  by  an 
Italian  and  wrought  out  by  an  English  com- 
pany  who  aro  carrying  on  many  great  under- 
takmgs  at  the  same  time.  The  new  Normal 
SchooÍ  is  very  elecant,  and  may  suffico  for  con- 
venience.  Its  style  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
Corinthian  and  Boman,  lavishly  omamented 
without  but  rather  poorly  finished  within,  and 
giving  one  the  strange  iaea  of  its  being  some 
compound  of  a  palace,  a  commercial  house,  a 
convent,  or  a  college.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  may 
be  rogarded  as  an  emblem  of  young  Italy ;  and 
being  the  first  built  Normal  School  in  Milan, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  architectural  type  of 
the  national  character  which  it  is  destined  to 
educate. 

After  Buch  a  ghmce  at  the  fidd,  materíally  and 
•odally  considered,  where  we  find  a  few  Évan- 
gelical  agents  labouring,  yoa  may  f eel  incliued  to 


ask,  «Well,  but  what  are  tiia  ItidiaiiB  rall 
doinc  for  or  affunst  the  Gospel  in  the  mM 
of  education  ?  "  To  such  an  in^uiry  I  can  m 
you  a  very  definite  and  interesting  reply.    Tl 


Milanese  are  doing  much  both  for  and 
real  Chrístianiiy  by  their  schoolB»  common,  ooi 
mercial,  and  reugious ;  and  this  sort  of  paniídi 

Írou  wiÚ  easily  understand  when  yoa  considai 
ittle  of  what  1  have  seen  and  heard  among  tha 
Yesterday  I  made  my  way  to  the  Female  Norai 
SchooL  The  director,  a  ver^r  kindly,  veneral 
old  gentleman,  dressed  as  a  príe8t,when  infoim 
of  my  object,  became  vcry  fríendly  and  obiigii^ 
and  af ter  some  explanation  conceming  the  h: 
tory  and  character  of  the  school,  as  still  Te 
new  and  imperfect,  he  said  he  woald  be  ham 
to  show  me  what  was  going  on.  He  then  í 
the  way  to  tho  class  of  the  fírst  year,  and  inte 
duced  me  to  the  professor  and  matron  who  we 
conducting  the  drawing  lesson.  It  was  a  lai) 
hall,  with  a  circular  gallery,  where  were  ranAi 
at  their  desks  about  120  young  women,  intttl 
gent,  busy,  and  happy.  The  room  was  f  all,  tl 
order  excellent,  the  work  very  good*  and  Ú 
general  aspect  exceedingly  pleasing.  A  nnmlM 
of  samples  of  both  home  and  school  work  w« 
shown,  and  faces,  flowers,  and  vases  alili 
seemed  done  with  much  care  and  skill.  Thc 
told  me  the  attendance  was  very  regubu',  aa 
that  duríng  the  whole  six  years  of  the  schoo] 
existence  not  one  had  ever  been  dismiaaed.  Tlu 
fact,  and  this  other,  that  their  ceneral  phuu  ba 
never  been  altered,  the  good  old  directOT  told  n 
with  an  air  of  simple  delight.  The  class  of  tl 
sccond  year,  to  which  we  next  went,  waa  ín 
lon^,  narrow  room,  galleríed  also,  but  not  so  009 
vement.  Here  the  number  was  about  eight; 
a  goodly  class  of  intelligent»  caltivated  you 
women,  but  not  seemins  quite  at  ease.  Tl 
tcacher,  who  was  robed  as  a  príeat»  did  » 
seem  in  good  spiríts,  but  the  matron  was  Tei 
cordial  and  afiable.  The  lesson  of  the  hour  wi 
Italian  history,  and  not  wishing  to  intemipt  tl 
lecturer,  we  went  to  the  class  of  the  third  yea 
Here,  again,  we  found  a  nrofeesor  and  mfttra 
and  about  sixty  girls,  all  in  good  trím,  ai 
seemingly  much  interested  in  their  lessoii  : 
Italian  lang^ace  and  literature.  We  saw  ali 
Bome  of  their  drawings  and  maps,  which  we: 
exceedingly  crcditable ;  and  the  wríting^  coii 
position,  and  sense  of  two  orthree  exercÍMa  fra 
remarkably  ^od.  There  are  in  aU  abont  2Í 
in  that  one  mstitution,  nearly  all  danghten  ^ 
conmion  class  families,  preparins  for  becomii 
mistresses  in  di£ferent  parts  of  tne  conntry,  ai 
giving  good  hope  of  bemg  usef ul  in  their  gsncr 
tion.  About  fifty  from  tiie  conntiy  are  bosrdi 
in  the  establishment,  a  number  being  paid  i 
by  the  paríshes  to  which  they  belonf^  bvt  i 
the  rest  are  independent  and  free.  I  altennyn 
went  to  see  the  Male  Normal  School,  and  wi 
even  more  cordiaUy  received  by  the  direei 
there.  The  system  ÍB  the  aame  and  the  ml 
jects  similar,  the  order  nearly  as  good,  tl 
diligence  great,  the  progresa  and  attaininw 
very  encouraging ;  and  thongh  happineM 
less  apparent  than  amonff  the  yoong  wome 
the    students    seem    resolved    on   dnty,    a: 

S'eatly  interested  in  the  object  of  their  li: 
ne  di£ference  between  the  two  schoola  ii  vc 
marked  —  viz.,     the    great    diaproportioii 
numbeni.    WhÚe  the   young   womea   nnial 
abont  250^  the  yonng  men  cannot  ooiint  na^ 
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tium  85,  which   ia   only   one-tliird.      Varioos 
msons  were    assigned  for  the  fact,   but  into 
theie  I  need  not  enter.     Both  echools  have  a 
pnsciibed  course  of  three  years,  and  an  exa- 
miiutíon  muBt  be  passed  at  the  end  of  each  on 
the  tabjecte  whicn  have  been  tanght  during 
Íhe  year.    These  examinationB,  though  rather 
difficnlt^  the  most  of  the  students  pass  success- 
fally,  aná  many  are  appointed  to  situations, 
as  snon   as    they  have  fínished  their  coursc, 
in  all   parts  of   the    country,   even    in    Tus- 
eiay  ind  Naples.     If  any  wish,  they  can  take 
their  **patent "  of  the  **  Inferior  Grade"  at  the 
«d  of  Úie  second  year ;    but   most  continue 
tíH  the  end  of  the  tmrd,  that  they  may  receive 
Íheir  patent  for  the   "Su^rior  Grade."    The 
nbjecte  of  stndy  and  exammation  for  both  men 
lad   wamen    are     principally    the    following : 
Beligion  and  morals ;  Itahan  language  and  lite- 
ntim;  history   and    geography,    Italian    and 
fenenl ;  elementary  natural  scieaco ;  arithmetic 
«nd  geometiy ;  wríting  and  drawing ;  practice  of 
teeefing,  and    singing.     Having  examined  the 
ftofpxome  giving  the  details  of  the  lessons  and 
«notions  on  these  subjects,  I  am  able  to  say 
taatthe^  are  not  less  exhanstive  and  minute  than 
tlioie  given  in  oor  normal  schools  of  Britain. 
Twothings,  however,  are  very  noticeable — ^viz., 
fhat  the  yonng  women  study  geometry,  but  the 
yoong  men    never  think  of    Latin  or  Greek. 
HaTÍns  been  so  much  interested  with  these  two 
aonnaf  Bchools  of  Milan,  where  one  sees  the  key- 
ttone  of  the  whole  art  of  education,  I  next  went 
to  ooe  of  tíieir  many  elementary  schools,  that  I 
mi^t  imderstand  their  system  from  the  very 
foondation.     Entering  the  palace  that  had  been 
idapted  for  the  porpose,  I  f ound  myself  among 
Bearly  500  little  boys  and  girls  at  play,  from  six 
to  ten  years  of    age ;    and  after  looking  for  a 
nooent  at  the  bnsy,  noisy  hive,  I  got  introduced 
to  one  of  tiie  matrons,  a  lady  remarkably  well 
•daoted  for  her  place  and  work.     As  superin- 
meot  of  the  boys,  she  told  me  she  had  under 
herchaige  220  in  edl  the  three  classes  passing 
timniffh  their  fírst  three  years  of  education  in 
the  £mentary  school ;  that  there  were  rather 
Bore  girls,  also  divided  into  three  classes  under 
*jNparate  matron;  and  that  each  class  had  a 
wrm  and  assistant.     First  the  one  matron, 
ttd  then  the  other,  introduced  me  to  the  re- 
,^Mctive  HaMfflt  and  I  need  not  assure  you  that 
itwas  tto  small  delight  to  me  to  witness  the 
^o^diality  of  spirit,  the  precision  of  thought,  the 
VúckneBSof  perception,  and  great  advancement  in 
**ny  department  which    were    manifested  by 
^^  bqys  and    girls  of  every  stage.     In  our 
"three  R'b"  these  Milanese  children  are  cer- 
^únly  not  inferior  to  our  British  little  boys  and 
fbli  of  BÚnilar  age ;  and  whon  one  fínds  little 
^ilians  in  their  elementary  schools  writing  at 
«^  ind  brii^ging  to  class  little  letters,  essays, 
i&d  aoconnts,   very  nicely  written,    it  makes 
one  feel  that  Italian  self -confídence  is  not  vain ; 
tnd  that  if  they  would  only  cnltivate  the  true  and 
pod,  as  well  as  the  beautiful,  they  might  soon 
he  iUnBtrations  of  the  law  that  the  **last  shall  be 
Snt "  in  other  matters,  as  well  as  in  education. 
In  the  Normal  School  I  learned  that  throughout 
'tnan  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  of  these 
l^ciDentary  schools,  thirteen  for  boys  and  eleven 
^  ^ls,  all  similarly  and  equally  well  conducted, 
ittd  all  nnder  the  oontrol  and  pay  of  the  muni- 


Besides  these  elementary  and  normal  schools, 
of  which  I  have  given  you  just  a  glimpse,  there 
are  other  intermediate  technical  and  perfecting 
schools,  of  which  I  havo  not  yet  seen  an  examplc, 
but  which  are  carried  on  in.the  same  spirit  and 
under  the  same  authority,  and  which  doubtless 
are  paving  the  way  for  the  freer  and  fuUer 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  The  municipality  has 
also  instituted  a  good  number  of  evening  schools 
for  young  workmg  mcn,  but  into  particulars 
conceming  these  I  must  not  enter  at  present. 

There  is  yet  another  system  of  schools  in 
Milan,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called 
Christian,  but  perhaps  rather  antichristian, 
must  nevertheless  be  tne  object  of  much  interest 
to  all  who  know  about  them.  I  mean  the  Roman 
Catholic  Sunday-schools,  which  are  held  in  al- 
most  ever^  church  in  Milan,  and  which  have  for 
their  orinn  and  centre  the  mamiifícent  cathe- 
dral.  They  are  conducted  according  to  the  very 
method  now  most  approved  and  followed  in 
Britain  and  America ;  but  instead  of  having 
been  copied  from  either,  the  present  method  has 
been  f(Hlowed  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  as  it  was  fírst  organised  about  the  time 
of  tho  Reformation.  These  Milan  Sunday- 
schools  were  fírst  established  in  the  Duomo  by 
one  Castello  CastoUini,  of  Castella;  and  were 
greatly  fostered  and  extended  by  the  famouB 
Archbishop  and  Saint  of  Milan,  Carlo  Borromeo, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
were  one  of  the  many  means  which  that  most 
sagacious  and  devoted  Jesuit  adopted  and  es* 
tablished  for  hindering  the  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism,  and  all  other  evils,  and  for  reforming 
his  ruinous  diocese,  according  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  had  taken 
so  prominent  a  part.  Conceming  this  old 
CathoUc  system  of  Saint  Carlo's  Sunday-schools» 
wÚch  puts  us  all  to  shame,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  give  vou  some  particulars,  but  at  pre- 
sent  I  must  ref rain.  Only  let  me  say,  that  many 
of  the  present  currents  of  MUan  may  easUy  be 
traced  to  that  stiU  mighty  network  of  trenches 
and  canals  which  that  great  Church  and  school 
engineer  wrought  out  in  Milan  and  Lombardy 
three  hundred  years  ago.  And  let  me  also  say, 
that  it  would  be  a  great  joy  and  triumph  to 
Christendom  if  the  ideas  of  another  greater  than 
Borromeo  (I  mean  Chalmers)  should  be  fulfíUed» 
when,  writing  conceming  established  forms,  he 
says,  they  are  as  dry  fountains  and  channels 
prepared  in  Providence  for  the  Word  and  Spirit 
of  Ufe,  when  God  Almighty  wiUs  to  pour  down 
blessings  from  on  hiffh,  that  may  irrigate  every 
home  and  heart,  so  that  the  desert  mav  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  If  God  would  ^ant 
such  a  blessing  here  it  might  soon  pour  itself 
over  Italy. 

These  facts  and  reflections  very  conclusively 
show  the  importance  of  MUan  as  an  Evangelical 
centre,  and  the  necessity  of  occupying  it  with 
an  agency  no  less  vigorous  and  efficient  than  the 
MUanese  themselves  aro  in  every  department  of 
Ufe.     What  is  being  attempted  by  various  Evan- 

flical  agencies,  and  how  f ar  they  are  succeeding, 
shaU  have  great  pleasure  in  writin^  to  you  on 
some  early  occasioiL  Meantime  let  it  be  known 
that  labourers  are  wanted,  and  let  prayer  be 
mado  that  God  would  send  forth  labeurers  of 
faith  and  love,  wisdom  and  zeal,  into  this  most 
fmitful  fíeld  of  life. 
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THE   QUESTION   OF   THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   THE  CHURCHE8. 


[From  our  bwn  Correspondent.] 

Berlin,  Marcli,  1867. 

In  our  ecclesiastical  circles  the  present  is  a 
time  of  mucli  excitement.  Tlirougb  the  an- 
neiation  of  Hanover,  Nassau,  Hesse,  and 
Frankfort  to  our  State,  the  question  of  tlie 
union  of  tbe  Churches  of  those  lands  with 
the  Prussian  National  Church  has  been  raised. 
Should  the  Churches  of  these  States  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  tho  Protestant  High  Con- 
Bistory  or  not?  There  is  a  large  party  among 
us  who  oppose  such  a  course.  They  are 
anxious  to  use  this  opportunity  for  the  tho- 
rough  investigation  of  the  questiou  of  our 
present  church  organisation.  A  reconstruc- 
tion  of  our  High  Consistory  is  spoken  of. 
Suggestions  are  thrown  out  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Union  [of 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  constituting  the 
Establisbed  Cburcb]  as  it  has  tiU  now  existed. 
Proposals  have  been  made  by  Professor  Heng- 
stenberg  in  his  Evangelische  Kirchemeitung, 
which  tend  to  reinstate  the  Churches  ac- 
cording  to  their  respective  Confessions  of 
Faith,  in  the  place  of  those  of  the  Union. 
Another  distinguished  theologian  (it  is  said 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fabri,  of  Barmen)  has  published  a 
paper  advocating  the  decentralisation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  formation  of  sepa- 
late  and  almost  independent  bishoprics. 

In  answer  to  all  the  attacks  made  upon  it, 
the  Protestant  High  Consistory  has  issued  a 
copious  memorial,  in  which  it  lays  before  the 
Churches  its  views,  opinions,  and  hopes,  and 
lepels  the  invectives  aimed  against  it.  In 
l>oth  the  organs  of  Evaugelical  Christianity 
here — that  is,  in  the  Evangelische  Kirchen- 
zeitung  of  Professor  Hengstenberg,  and  the 
/feue  Evangelische  Kirchemeiiung  of  Professor 
Messner — the  controversy  has  been  taken  up 
with  more  polemical  ardour  than  we  have 
witnessed  for  a  long  time. 

I  do  not  pronounce  any  judgmcnt  upon 
these  controversies.  For  the  time  they  are 
without  any  jwsitive  result.  The  Govern- 
ment  will  at  present  interfere  very  little  in 
the  conquered  provinces,  especially  in  Han- 
over,  that  tho  agitation  of  the  country  may 
gradually  subside  of  itself.  I  will  only 
further  lay  before  your  readers  a  few  general 
conclusions  for  their  consideration,  which 
bear  upon  the  whole  question  now  in  agita- 
tion  among  us. 

The  Reformation  arose  everywhere  in  op- 
position  to  a  Church  unity,  the  salt  of  which 
had  lost  iia  savour ;  but  it  was  not  its  unity 


which  was  the  weakness  of  the  old  Chtixdi 
but  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  it;  ani 
it  split  in  pieces  only  because  those  enrar 
had  become  inseparably  bound  np  with  it 
unity.  In  England,  also,  the  State  Chaic] 
failed  to  maintain  itself  in  its  unity,  but  no 
on  account  of  that  unity  in  itself,  but  becam 
it  ceased,  in  the  same  way,  to  meet  in  it 
development  the  needs  of  many  enlightena 
consdences.  The  divisions  wMch  «roBe  ii 
the  Church  of  the  Reformation  in  Qennaa^ 
in  the  place  of  catholic  unity,  were,  howerer 
not  simply  the  result  of  yatiotis  leligiooi 
convictions,  but  of  the  political  conditionfl  d 
Qermany  at  the  time.  If,  in  Gkimany,  tk 
Emperor,  as  temporal  head  of  the  Chudi, 
had  possessed  the  same  power  as  the  King  d 
France,  the  case  of  the  Geiman  Protestanti 
would  have  been  even  woise  than  that  of  &c 
Huguenots.  Humanly  speaking,  a  Befonna' 
tion  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  have  beeii 
possible  at  all.  It  was  just  tlie  sappocl 
of  powerful,  individual  princes,  wfao  cooU 
not  be  kept  under  by  the  loyal  authoiity  ÍB 
Geimany,  as  they  weie  in  Fiance,  whicfi 
saved  the  liberty  of  the  GospeL  Bat  tfac 
sovereignty  of  diese  princes,  which  was  thc 
strength  of  Protestantism  in  the  eepamtíolD 
from  the  Emperor,  itself  created  fresh  sepa- 
rations  within  the  Refoimed  body,  liiad 
caused  lines  of  division  to  be  diawn,  not  ao 
much  spiritual  as  territorial.  There  arose  Aé 
Church  of  Saxony,  the  Church  of  Hetoe,  tiifl 
Church  of  Brandenburg,  all  co-extenahnc 
with  their  respective  countiies.  These  dÍTÍ" 
sions  were  bom,  not  of  the  Spirit,  bat  ámpl^ 
of  political  power.  The  only  diviaion  whïcll 
arose  naturally  was  that  based  on  the  tWQ 
Confessions  of  Faith,  the  Reformed  and  tiu 
Lutheran,  and  even  this  was  greatly  widened 
and  embittered  by  the  political  animuB  of  dift^ 
rent  writers.  If,  however,  witíiin  the  Umiti 
of  the  same  Confession,  territoiial  limits  híBrt 
fallen,  then  the  existence  of  the  temtonal 
Churches  is  at  an  end.  If  Hanover  no  longec 
exists,  thcre  can  be  no  further  leason  forá 
Hanoverian  Church.  But,  say  tho  Lutheian 
ecclesiastics  of  Hanover,  "  We  must  stiU  have 
a  separate  Church;  for  in  Prussia  it  is  not 
the  Lutheran  Confession  which  rules,  but  iha 
Union."  The  real  subject,  therefore,  of  thie 
late  ecclesiastical  disputes  is  the  real  essence^ 
meaning,  and  existence  of  our  ^Union." 
I  again  decline  to  cnter  at  present  into  the 
objections  of  the  Lutheran,  HanoTerian, 
Hessiau,  and  other  ChuicheSy  but  will  con- 
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fise  mjself  in  this  matter  olso   to  gcneral  j 
principles. 

It  maj  be  said  that  tliis  is  a  question  be- 
tween  the  Confession  and  the  Union — a  ques- 
tioo  which,  in  our  days,  certainly  comes  before 
puton  and  consistoríes,  but  which  does  not  | 
grcatly  move  the  Churches  at  large.  It  is  ' 
fliuch  to  be  doubted  whether  the  niajority 
of  onr  Christian  people  could  explain  the 
gnNmdB  on  which  they  belong  to  thc 
Latheran  or  the  United  Church.  The  fall- 
iog  nnj  of  a  large  number  of  our  contem- 
ponnes  haa  been,  not  from  the  forms  of  the 
(ïnidies  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  Confession, 
bnt  from  the  Ooipel  itself.  The  world-wide 
faeition  in  onr  day  is  not,  "  Shall  we  have 
the  Union  or  not  ? ''  but,  "  Shall  we  have 
ChrirtÍMiity  or  not?"  Union  we  greatly 
need,  for  we  have  a  great  enemy  to  meet. 
The  piesent  endeavours  áfter  a  State  Union 
ÍE  Gcnnany  are  vindicated  by  the  fact,  that 
dl  tiiê  calamitíes  which  have  befallen  that 
wnntiy  may  be  traced  to  her  political  divi- 
■aa  Just  as  it  would  be  now  with  Eng- 
lind,  if  Seotiand  and  Ireland  were  separate 
Stita,  each  with  a  separate  policy,  and  liable 
atanjtime  to  enter  into  combination  with 
IVince  against  England,  so  has  it  been  with 
(^enniny.  But  yet  more  imperative  is  the 
•ndeivoiir  afiter  Chiistian  Union  in  face  of  the 
peet  fbe,  who  has  so  many  allies  in  our  very 
|DidBL  Such  a  union  will  never  be  attained, 
i^while  the  importance  of  the  North  German 
OimfedBncy  is  granted,  the  formation  of  a 
Horth  Qetman  Protestant  Church  is  stiU 
pTDooonced  an  impossibility.  Nothing  will 
oeguned  for  trae  unity  and  for  the  faith  by 
•tf  Iwty  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Union. 
^edally  needful  is  it  to  be  on  our  guard  in 
Qiae  days  against  raising  too  much  dust  by 
fvciticnia  of  mere  eztemalism.  It  will  be 
^td  to  spend  so  much  strength  and  time  on 
^ítttj  that  none  shall  be  left  for  questions  as 
*^  Íhfi  eondiiwn  of  soulSf  the  inner  life  of  our 
l^ple  ;  for  the  "  one  thing  needful "  is  not 
'^^hxA  faith. 

It  is  a  specíal  blessing  that,  in  the  midst 

^f  stiife  and  debate,  works  of  Christian  love, 

^  far  from  being  lost  sight  of,  are  making 

■•eidy  progress.     Of  the  new  town  mission 

'ïttintained  among  us,  though  stiU  in  its  in- 

^cy,  we  have  already  spoken.    The  blessing 

^pon  it  is  manifest.     The  poor  people  can 

^"^y  yet  believe  in  the  eíforts  made,  from 

Vot  lore,  in  their  bchalf.  We  hope  soon  to  be 

wle  to  employ  another  missionary.    The  Sun- 

aiy-schools  are  also  progressÍDg  satisfactorily. 

.  There  are  now  3,490    children  rcceiving 

"^ction  every  Sabbath  from  287  teachcrs. 


Thc  large  number  of  teachers  is  no  less  a 
blessing  than  thát  of  the  scholars,  for  the 
teachers  in  tcaching  teach  themselves,  and 
the  classes  ueed  not  be  too  large  for  each 
child  to  receive  close  and  individual  atten- 
tion.  Of  course,  the  nunibers  might  still  be 
greatly  increased,  but  in  somo  parishes  the 
pastors  have  not  yct  ventured  to  establish 
schools.  Sabbath-schools  and  town  missions 
work  hand  in  hand.  The  friends  of  the  one 
are  invariably  those  of  tlie  other. 

The  annual  coursc  of  religious  and  scien- 
tific  lectures  is  being  delivered  as  usual ;  but 
the  lectures  are  not  this  year  so  important  as 
were  those  given  by  the  Church  Building 
Society,  on  belialf  of  their  churches,  and 
which,  being  delivered  by  the  leading  divines 
of  all  theological  schools,  attracted  especial 
attention.  It  was  uufortunately  in  one  of  this 
coursc  that  Professor  Hengstenberg,  in  a  lec- 
ture  upon  the  Epistle  of  James,  used  some 
expressions,  which  might  be  construed  aa 
weakening  the  doctrine  of  fuU  justification 
by  faith,  and  which  called  forth  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  and  painful  controversy. 

A  great  blessing  has  rested  upon  the  house 
devoted  to  our  Young  Men's  Association.  It 
is  the  centre  of  much  Christian  activity.  Un- 
happily,  it  is  álready  too  small ;  the  need  Í8 
urgent  for  the  building  of  a  second ;  but  at 
present  both  courage  and  opportunity  are 
wanting  for  such  an  undertaking. 

In  giving  insertion  to  tho  following  letter 
— though  it  reachcs  us  at  a  date  incon- 
veniently  later  than  «ur  usual  correspondence 
— we  caimot  avoid  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  the  example  of  union  prayer-meetings, 
as  here  described,  may  be  more  generally 
promoted  by  those  who  occupy  positions  on 
the  Continent  like  that  of  the  Hev.  C.  H.  H. 
Wright  at  the  Saxon  capital :— > 

Dresden,  March  19,  18G7. 

tJN'IOW  PRAYER-MKETIN08. 

Yonr  Berlin  corrcspondent  has  informed  you 
that  I  held  English  pr^er-meetings  in  thia  cily 
duríng  the  Week  oi  rrayer,  but  he  doea  not 
seem  to  have  becn  aware  that  we  had  here  olao 
union  prayer-meetÍDga  iu  English  and  German. 
Aa  thcae  meetings  were  a  novelty  here,  and  were 
under  tho  circumstances  well  attended,  it  may 
interest  you  to  have  aome  ahort  accoont  of  thenu 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  issuing  a  yearly  addreaa 
to  tho  members  of  my  congregation.  Thia  year 
I  appended  an  appeol  for  united  prayer  in 
German.  I  had  hoped  to  have  obtained  the  co- 
operation  of  some  of  the  rcgular  Lutheran 
cfergy,  but  aa  the  whole  idea  was  new  to  them, 
they  declined  to  take  part  in  the  moetinga, 
though  aeverol  of  them  recommended  the  aamei 
and  one  of  their  body  waa  prescnt  aa  a  liatener. 
Under  theae  drcumatancea,  1  conaidered  it  more 
adviaable  to  hold  it  in  my  own   houae,  the 
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parterro  of  which  I  íitted  np  for  the  oocasioiL 
ïhe  PruBSÍan  military  chaplain  here,  Bev.  Dr. 
Aebert,  attended,  and  took  part  at  the  meotings, 
which  were  two  in  number,  and  spoke  very 
eamestly.  So  did  Rev.  F.  H.  F.  Albrecht,  a 
Lntheran  clercyman,  who  has  no  recognÍBed 
position  here,  but  who  was  upwards  of  twenty 
ycara  a  missionary  in  India,  under  the  Basle 
Missionarv  Society.  Rev.  Dr.  Simon,  agent  of 
tho  Britisn  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Berlin, 
also  took  part  at  these  meetings.  These  were 
the  speakers  who  addressed  the  meetiiigs  in 
German,  and  offered  up  prayer  in  that  language. 
Rev.  John  Ferguson,  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  myself,  conducted  the  English 
portion  of  the  prooeedings.  German  and  English 
addresses,  prayers  and  singing,  followed  one 
anothcr  altemately.  Though  my  honse  is 
lomewhat  out  of  the  town,  and  the  weather  was 
bad,  yet  we  had  attondances  of  over  seventy 
and  eighty  persons,  chiefly  Germans. 

Fastor  Frohlich,  of  the  Deaconesses'  Institu- 
tion  here,  made  mention  of  the  matter  at  his 
meetings  on  these  evenings,  and  joined  in  offering 
up  prayer  for  the  same  blessings  at  the  same  time. 

Our  purely  English  pra^er-meetings  wcre  three 
in  number,  and  held  m  my  church  in  the 
momings  of  those  days  on  which  no  united 
meetings  were  held.  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  the 
Free  Church,  Dr.  Simon  (Independent),  and 
myself  conducted  them.  They  were  attended 
very  f  airly  indeed  by  English  and  Americans. 

OPENINGS      POR      CHRI8TIAK     WORK — TRACT 
DISTRIBUnON. 

On  Wednesday  evening  I  had  in  my  house  a 
conversadone  for  the  Bntish  and  Foreign  Biblo 
Society,  at  which  Dr.  Simon  spoke  as  deputation 
for  that  society.  Some  two  dozen  Bibles  and 
Testaments  were  sold  on  that  occasion.  The 
number  of  persons  present  was  sixty.  The 
meeting  produced  a  good  effect,  and  we  were 
able  to  send  in  a  contribution  of  15/.  to  that 
Bociety.  I  esteem  these  union  gatherings  of 
English  and  Americans  as  of  ereat  miportance. 

The  existence  of  an  opposition  English  Church 
produces  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  feeling 
among  the  residents  here.  I  ^l  persuaded  u 
the  Bishop  of  London  really  understood  the 
state  of  the  case  he  would  never  have  licensed 
this  oi)po8Ítion.  It  weakens  our  hands  greatly, 
and  cripples  our  efforts  to  do  good. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  commence' 
ment  of  a  city  mission  has  been  made  here. 
Through  the  liberality  of  two  ladies,  one  an 
American,  the  other  a  Scotoh  hidy,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  engage  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Albrecht 
to  begin  this  work.  We  havo  not,  indeed,  as  yet 
obtained  his  recognition  as  a  city  missionary  f rom 
the  proper  authorities,  and  therefore  he  cannot 
hold  meetings  or  carry  on  his  work  in  that  way ; 
but  he  visits  the  poor  and  rich  from  house  to 
house,  and  this  way  of  commencing  work  is  the 
best  mode  of  disarming  opposition  and  of  bring- 
to  light  the  great  need  of  such  an  agcncy.  The 
Lutheran  clergy  here  aro  too  much  entangled 
in  secular  and  semi-secular  work  to  underteke 
this  work  of  visitation  properly.  The  funds  at 
my  disposal,  though  cnouj^n  to  commence  the 
work,  are  not  sufficient  to  last  more  than  eight 
months,  but  before  that  time  is  passed  pcrhaps 
the  Lord  will  stir  up  some  others  to  help  in  this 
oorwork. 

If  the  work  suoceeds,  and  finds  f avour  with 
fhe  aathorities,  we  may  hope  that  later  a  Sun- 


day-school  on  the  English  and  American  pL 
may  be  started  here.  Here  we  can  do  notníi 
without  the  permission  of  the  regnlar  C^mn 
authorities,  and  it  of  course  requires  time  to  eo 
vince  them  of  the  advisability  of  Bnch  a  sle 
There  is  a  great  dread  of  anvthing  at  idl  fil 
our  '*  Dissent "  in  EuKland.  We  are  aware ot ti 
advantages  connected  with  f  uU  religious  libett 
but  we  must  be  f orbearing  towards  those  who  i 
only  the  dangers  connected  therewith. 

We  have  started  also  a  Private  Tract  Distrib 
ting  Society  among  the  Germans.  Tract  dii^ 
bution  by  colporteurs  is  not  allowed  here  at  i^ 
sent,  or  the  difficulties  connected  with  iti  ^ 
ployment  are  so  great  as  to  be  practically  inta^ 
able.  But  in  a  quiet  and  nnobtnisive  wïïf 
are  getting  simple  Evsngelical  tracts  idioat^  trii^ 
which  have  no  controversial  biaa  whatever,  m 
we  can  work  in  this  way  without  let  or  hindráoQ 
Some  four  meetings  of  this  little  aociety  )u?> 
been  held  in  my  house,  and  now  f rom  heDceforti 
will  be  held  in  that  of  Mr.  Albrecht,  aa  há^ 
more  central  than  my  own. 

PROTESTANT  8CH00LS  IN  PBAOTn. 

I  would  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  give  yon  lOBf 
information  about  the  Bohemian  schoola  Ib 
Prague.  The  Rev.  Adrian  Van  Andel,  the  Fm 
Church  of  Scothmd  miasionary  there,  i»  a  fritod 
of  mine,  and»  has  been  recently  at  one  oftfnr 
Wednesday  prayer-meetings  here.  He  giTe  in 
on  that  occasion  some  information  aboat  tiie 
great  need  there  existed  for  snch  Bchools,  «odwi 
were  enabled  to  send  throngh  him  some  6L  to 
their  aid. 

Pastor  Kossut  is  the  miniater  of  the  Refonnel 
Church  of  St.  Clements  at  Pragne.  Hia  oob- 
gregation  ÍB  composed  chiefly  of  converts  froB 
Komanism,  and  very  recentíy  had  had  a  cdb* 
siderable  addition  of  converta  from  that  ooin|t 
Church.  But  the  children  of  the  mmbend 
his  congregation  are  obliged  to  attend  Bofltfi 
Catholic  schools,  nnless  school  inBtractioii  1* 
provided  f or  them  in  their  own  community ;  iv 
m  Austria  the  attendance  of  children  at  •dwil 
is  compulsory,  It  can  easily  be  imagined  whiA 
a  fatal  influence  this  mnst  have  on  the  ohildiM 
of  the  congregation.  Yet  the  congregation,  thoQi^ 
numerous,  is  very  poor,  and  cannot  ■oppórt  Úm 
Bchools.  Yet  they  are  making  e^^ery  effoii  ti 
get  up  a  school,  and  have  BubBcribed  for  ^ 
purposo  with  wonderful  liberality,  coosidenBg 
their  poverty.  But,  unfortnnately,  theyhaYet* 
bear  the  burden  of  a  heavy  debt»  and  thB» 
fore  Christian  friends  ought  to  come  forwim 
and  assist  them.  Pastor  KosBut  Bays  that  viff 
donation  from  other  parts,  bo  far  from  CÊaásg 
his  people  to  relax  their  own  effortB,  haa  ib* 
couraged  them  to  put  forth  more  exiátíioo»  ^ 
their  own  behalf. 

The  state  of  religion  in  Bohemia  ia  justBOf 
most  interesting,  and  if  the  Lord  contmnes  vi 
blessing,  many  more  ajppeals  will  have  tohi 
made  f  or  support  f  rom  ChrÍBtianB  in  other  lea» 
Yet  it  is  a  privilecc  to  help  in  God'a  woïk,  i>* 
I  eamestly  trust  that  some  of  your  readen  Vfí 
be  stirred  up  to  assist  this  poor  but  most  Ti^ 
teresting  congregation  in  thia  the  hoor  of  J^^ 
need  and  perplexity.  I  have  not  mentioa*^ 
all  their  needs,  but  reserve  more  particid^ 
perhaps,  for  another  occasion.  I  wUl  lO^ 
gladly  receive  any  contributionB  for  thÍB  woil^ 

YourB  very  sincerely, 

Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  M.A-v 
BritÍBh  Chaplain  at  Dreaden. 
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j^  to  promise,  I  now  present  you 
i  retroepect  of  onr  liteiary  labours 
f  in  tbe  department  of  theology, 
'ear  1866.  Yon  wiU  easily  nnder- 
\he  political  revolutions  of  this 
year  arrested  the  progress  of 
research.  The  x>en  fell  from  the 
iny  when  they  found  themselves 
thoee  sanguinary  scenes.  Others 
mposed  silence  on  themselves 
ras  speaking  in  such  formidable 

More  than  one  Pmssian  pastor 
;h  the  campaigns  as  chaplain  of  a 
nd  the  impressions  received  upon 
battle — the  blessed  experiences  of 
r  the  Gospel  of  the  Crucifíed  One 
tlated  in  some  one  of  our  reU- 
ds,  have  done  more  good  than 
e  book  full  of  leaming.  Several 
longst  others,  the  EvangelUche 
ig,  edited  by  Professor  Hengsten- 
rumished  us  with  beautifiú  and 
átals  of  this  kind.  The  unre- 
/hiistian  devotedness  of  the  Prus- 
LB  has  been  generally  recognised. 
)mmencement  of  the  year  1866 
\  "  Christology  of  the  New  Testa- 
syschlag,  a  work  which  could  not 
t  considerable  sensation  in  several 
drcles.  The  preceding  year,  at 
'•ag  at  Altenburg,  Beyschlag  had 

paper  on  this  subject :  "  What 
aefit  may  the  Protestant  Church 
the  Recent  "Works  upon  the  Life 
3e  demonstrated  that  these  works 
bflolute  necessity  of  giving  greater 
to  the  human  naturo  of  Jesus, 
ig  Him  in  his  development  as  a 
nore  than  had  hitherto  been  done. 
could  not,  in  his  judgment,  re- 
and  await  events  with  calmness, 
ing  givcn  satisfaction  to  this  legi- 
justly-felt  want.  But  Beyschlag 
>p  here ;  he  goes  on  to  show  in  a 
oner  how  this  desire  of  tnking 
rious  consideration  the  himianity 
our  may  be  realised;  and  it  is 
allusions  which  have  disquieted 
r  so  niauy.  He  seems  to  intend 
lat  we  must  get  rid  of  the  old 
tions  respecting  the  Trinity,  and 

question  the  personal  pre-e^dst- 
ríst.  Until  now,  Beyschlag  has 
believing  theologian ;  he  was,  in 


particular,  opposed  to  Schenkel.  How  are 
these  new  allegations  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  EvangeUcal  point  of  view,  which  has 
hitherto  been  his  own  1  He  ílnds  himself 
naturally  led  to  seek  for  exegetical  proofÍB  of 
what  he  advances,  for  he  could  not  pretend 
to  retain  the  title  of  a  believing  theologian, 
except  by  succeeding  in  proving  that  his  ideas 
were  derived  from  the  New  Testament. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  work  which  I 
am  about  to  quote.  Beyschlag  gives  somo 
explanation  of  the  expression,  "Son  of  Man" 
which,  in  his  view,  signifies  both  the  complete 
and  the  ideal  man. 

"Son  of  Man"  and  "Son  of  God"  are  two 
correktive  and  synonymous  terms.  The  Son 
of  God  is  the  perfect  image  of  God.  Now 
this  image  of  God  is  the  primitive  type  of 
humanity;  consequently  it  is  identical  with 
the  Son  of  Man.  It  must  then  be  that  this 
primitive  type — and  this  is  what  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  declares — ^had  a  real 
anterior  existence,  although  not  necessarily  a 
personal  one.  Before  coming  into  the  world 
and  Uving  there  in  the  historical  person  of 
Jesus  Chnst,  the  Son  of  Man  reaUy  existed, 
but,  as  he  contends,  only  in  the  abstract 
thought  or  conception  of  God. 

We  can  understand  that,  with  the  íirst 
three  Gospels,  Beyschlag  has  not  much  diffi- 
culty.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  And  here  the  author  fol- 
lows  the  example  which  so  many  theologians 
are  now  setting :  he  depreciates  the  value 
of  the  expressions  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
to  render  more  apparent  their  agreement 
with  the  other  Gospels.  He  does  this  with 
so  much  intelUgence  and  skiU,  that  one  some- 
times  feels  involuntarUy  led  away ;  neverthe- 
less  one  cannot  but  T;e  conscious  that,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  his  explanations  do  violenco 
to  the  text.  He  severs  himself  from  tlio 
prevalent  opinion,  by  finding  in  St.  Paul  the 
culminating  point  of  the  Christology  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  idea  is  Uable  to  a 
very  strong  objection,  in  the  fact  that,  as 
is  generaUy  acknowledged,  the  development 
given  by  the  Church  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  derived  from  St.  John,  and  not 
from  St.  Paul. 

Upon  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  such 
as  the  supematural  birth  of  Jesus,  his  perfect 
hoUness,  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension, 
he  remains  constantly  firm.     The  primitive 
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t^rpe  of  humanity,  wliich  is  at  the  Bame  time 
the  image  of  Qod  in  a  superíor  and  imique 
scnse,  has  become  a  historical  personage,  has 
been  made  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ ;  this  thonght 
seems  to  him  quite  sufficient  to  calm  the  feel- 
ing  of  any  Christian  mind.  This,  he  con- 
tends,  is  precisely  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
Apofltles.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts, 
Beyschlag,  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of 
most  mark  in  theology,  has  not  succeeded  in 
fumishing  complete  proof ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
cstablish  that  the  Scripture  goes  no  further, 
and  does  not  attribute  to  the  Son  of  God, 
even  from  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  a 
personal  eidstence. 

The  most  important  theological  work  which 
has  appeared  during  the  last  year,  or  perhaps 
for  a  much  longer  period,  in  Qermany,  is  a 
history,  by  Dr.  Domer,  of  Berlin.  Already 
the  most  opposite  theological  schools  have 
agreed  in  designating  this  as  a  classical  book. 
In  this  history  the  whole  field  of  Protestant 
theology,  especially  in  Qermany,  is  considered 
in  its  prínciples  and  evolutions,  and  in  its  re- 
lations  with  religious,  intellectual,  and  moral 
life.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  in  this  the 
rípe  fruit  of  a  life  devoted  to  leaming,  and 
that  an  immense  amount  of  detailed  research 
is  here  concentrated  as  in  a  focus.  The  work 
is  wrítten  with  impartiality,  in  the  tme  style 
of  a  hifltorían ;  it  is  throughout  animated  by  an 
Evangelical  spirít,  and  by  deep  moral  eamest- 
ness ;  it  is  accessible  to  the  cultivated  laity, 
who  will  read  it  with  great  profít. 

Amongst  the  best-wrítten  portions  of  the 
work  I  must  specify  the  introduction,  in  which 
the  author  portrays  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  Church  before  the  Reformation, 
and  deduces  from  it  the  necessity  for  such  a 
movement.  Without  impinging  in  any  way  on 
historíc  tmth,  and  without  being  ever  want- 
ing  in  justice  or  equity,  Domer  characteríses 
by  a  single  term  the  anti-Evangelical  class, 
and  the  distinctive  feature  of  CatholicisnL 
He  fínds  such  a  term  in  duálism,  Without 
doubt,  he  observes,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
rendcred  great  services  to  humanity ;  it  has 
held  in  check  tho  power  of  the  x^eoples,  given 
to  thc  laws  a  divine  sanction,  and  manifested 
a  unity  superíor  to  all  individual  interests. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  the  primitive  idea 
of  Christianity. 

Thc  Church  of  Kome  makes  holiness  to 
consist  in  obedience  to  the  clergy ;  the  Holy 
Spirít  is  communicated  only  to  those  who 
Bubmit  themselves  to  the  príests.  Holiness 
being  understood  in  this  manner,  it  is  natural 
that  the  hierarchy  should  propose  to  itself 
oiher  ends  than  the  realisation  of  tnie  Ghrís- 


tian  holiness  in  ihe  world — jn  otber  won 
that  it  should  porsae  power  and  domiiwitfei 
The  reverse  of  ihis  point  of  view  is  preseai) 
to  us  by  monachism ;  here  the  religioiis  ta 
dency  makes  the  moral  object  dÍBappeax:  A 
there  exists  a  dualism  between  the  cleigyaBi 
the  laity  (those  who  rule  and  those  who  la^ 
between  piety  and  morality,  there  is  a  lib 
dualism  between  faith  and  knowledge.  F» 
sive  submission  to  the  anthority  of  tfae  GbaNh 
is  called  fáith. 

Hence  is  generated  and  developed  amoMt 
many  persons  a  state  of  doubt  whidi  mk 
in  caji^vity  even  conscience  itsell  Hi 
melancholy  state  of  leaming  is  the  dgn  of  I 
graver  midady  in  ihe  Church  itiell  ÍB  to 
the  mhiUmce  of  ihe  teaching  of  the  Chnéi^ 
we  also  fínd  duálism  ihere.  In  fiict,  in  Ai 
ideas  entertained  of  the  relations  betvett 
freedom  and  grace,  a  magicai  view  oí  tts 
subject  is  allied  to  complete  Pdagianiêm,  ft 
is  essential  that  the  Gospel,  in  its  intQgii^ 
its  strength,  and  its  first  savonr,  should  pw 
trate  anew  the  minds  of  men,  and  ihe  llfe  é 
peoples.  The  worship  of  the  beantifÍBl,  wUdi 
in  Italy  was  in  the  ascendant  at  the  end  d 
the  fiáeenth  century,  was  only  ihe  p«gtf 
nature  revived,  as  by  galvanic  power,  to  I 
briUiant  but  not  vitalised  existence. 

The  mysticism  of  the  medissval  age  ii  n 
garded  by  Domer  as  having  been  in  od 
point  of  view  an  actual  preparation  for  A 
Reformation;  only,  to  understand  it  tk 
roughly,  we  must  not  regard  it  mainlj  u 
speculative  philosophy.  What  there  is  prim 
tive  about  it  is  the  religious  element,  wlik 
may,  it  is  trae,  be  clothed  either  with  a  ma 
intellectual  or  a  more  ethical  character.  Bi 
the  error  of  this  mystidsm  consistB  in  oftf 
seeking  commimion  with  Gk>d  apart  from  ti 
means  which  Gk>d  has  appointed  to  that  end- 
namely,  his  Word.  Here  the  Reformilic 
steps  in,  to  place,  in  every  respect,  ihe  Woi 
of  God  upon  the  candlestick,  and  to  make 
the  standard  and  the  rule  of  £Edth.  Dom 
depicts  in  a  remarkable  mannep  the  d 
veïopment  of  the  spirítual  life  in  Lathf 
He  showB  the  providential  cÍTCumBtanc 
by  which  his  viewB  became  defined  ai 
matured  in  the  presence  of  oppositío 
and  Bupplies  his  readers  with  impoiti 
extracts,  most^  judiciously  Belected,  fto 
Luther's  wrítings.  He  also  devotea  f 
tention,  with  conscientioas  care  and  aoe 
racy,  to  the  Swiss  Reformen  (Zwingle  ai 
Calvin),  and  gives  an  account  of  their  caiei 
He  closely  examines  the  Luiheran  doctrii 
and  compares  it  with  the  Reformed.  Deíc 
Bationalism,   Pietiam,    and    Mysticiiinf  fl 
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poitnyed  witli  tíie  Iiimd  of  a  master.  The 
iotli0r  coDclades  with  a  letiospect  of  recent 
tleologícal  moyements. 

h  the  department  of  exegesis,  the  chief 
jndnctioii  I  have  to  me&tion  is  that  por- 
tim  of  the  Bihclweri  («Bible  Work")  of 
láDge,  which  appeaied  in  1866.  There  are 
ooelleiit  things  in  it.  The  fandamental  idea 
rf  tliis  work  ÍB  new;  it  consÍBts  in  com- 
lÍBÍiig  with  edentific  exegesis  practicál  and 
kniletical  lemarks.  The  parts  already  pub- 
Med  haye  met  with  warm  appiobation,  espe- 
áSlj  in  the  Northem  States  of  America, 
ikae  they  have  been  tianalated  into  English. 
I  mnsk  also  lefer  to  Commentaiies  which 
kfD  been  pnUiahed  npon  Denteronomy  and 
fti  ProTeibs.  Professor  Zosckler,  of  Oreifs- 
wld,  aathor  of  the  latter  Commentary,  re- 
eq^DÍieB  ihe  great  worth  of  the  Proverbs  as 
fti  ehief  mine  of  the  morality  and  practical 
fiidom  of  the  ancient  people  of  Gk>d,  and 
dio  ts  the  written  and  anthentic  soorce  of 
Ae  manlity  of  the  Kew  Testament  What 
fti  Iiw  lays  down  as  the  general  rale  f or  the 
Bitiooál  life  of  Israely  in  a  religioas  and 
politíeil  point  of  yiew,  the  Proverbs  apply  to 
fte  dicamstaaces  and  to  the  rektions  of  the 
fcvike  life  of  the  individnals  of  that  nation. 
^ven  the  Batíonalists  are  constrained  to  re- 
cognÍBe  the  religions  spirit  and  the  high  moral 
^e  hj  which  this  book  of  Solomon  is  dis- 
ti&gnished  from  other  prodactions  of  the 
^BiBe  dasi — ^íbr  example,  those  of  Arabic 
fitetatoie. 

Qf  the  posthimioas  works  of  Baor  there 
'Wre  i^pewed  the  first  and  second  volames 
tf  his  **  Jffistoiy  of  Doctrínes,"  a  work  in 
^lnehi  natmaUy,  the  anthor^s  n^tive  views 
^kt  made  deadj  manifest;  bat  which,  never- 
^ÍVlfiB,  10  of  great  yalae  for  the  deamess  and 
^^fteidily  whi^  he  has  imparted  to  the  im- 
UB  of  his  materials. 
Hie  jnear  1866  has  witnessed  the  birth  of 
%o  theological  joamals  in  Germanj.  Con- 
the  infinite  namber  of  theological 


works,  great  and  smalli  which  are  yearly  pnb- 
lished  in  oar  Qerman-speaking  coantries,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  haye  a  review  designed 
exclosivdy  to  render  a  saccinct  and  snbstan* 
tial  accoant  of  dl  these  productions.  Hence 
the  Theological  Beview  (Theolog,  JahresheridU) 
is  now  appearing  in  quarterly  nambers,  imder 
the  editorship  of  M.  Hauck.  It  no  doubt 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired;  it  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  secure  at  the  outset| 
amongst  so  large  a  number  of  co-workers, 
sufficient  unity  of  thought  Nevertheless  the 
review  has  bêen,  on  the  whole,  favourably 
received  by  the  critícs. 

Another  periodical  publication,  of  a  more 
popular  character,  is  already  enjoying  an 
extensive  circulation.  It  is  apologetic,  and 
appears  under  the  title  of  the  Trial  of 
Faith;  under  the  management  of  Professors 
Zosckler  and  Grau.  In  an  age  so  krgely 
pervaded  by  doubt,  it  has  been  thought  need- 
ful  to  devote  to  the  defence  of  Christianity 
a  special  joumal,  to  calm  troubled  souls,  and 
to  confirm  those  whose  faith  has  been  shaken. 
Thus,  in  a  series  of  well-written  articles,  the 
field  is  taken  against  materialism,  the  rash 
negatíons  of  criticism,  the  fear  of  admitting 
miracles,  etc  We  hope  that  this  wiU  not  be 
without  success. 

The  practice  of  delivering  lectures  or  ad- 
dresses  upon  theological  subjects,  as  weU  aa 
upon  topics  belonging  to  other  departments  of 
leaming,  and  of  subsequently  pubUshing  re- 
ports  of  them,  is  obtaining  more  and  more 
amongst  us.  Ab  might  be  expected,  there 
are  printed,  amongst  these,  many  incomplete, 
hasty,  and  superficial  works.  But  this  detri- 
mental  tendency  is  already  the  subject  of 
severe  censure ;  it  produces  a  Uteiature  that 
one  knows  not  how  to  classify,  and  which,  so 
to  speak,  is  ndther  popular  nor  sdentifíc.  It 
is  stiU  troe  that  "  of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end;"  yet,  neverthdess,  few 
people  are  born  to  be  aathors. 


jphom  oar  own  Correspoxideiit.l 

Sydney,  Janaaiy  19,  1867. 

fHB  WXBK  OT  PRATER  IN  8TDNEY. 

Ihe  meetíngs  for  united  prayer  throughout 

^be  week  January  6  to  13  were  more  re- 

^Uí&able  for  nnmbers  and  eamestness  this 

^M  than  on  any  previous  occasbn  of  the 

^tae  kiiid  in  Sydney.     On  Mpnday,   7th 

^vntiy,  a  nnited  prayer-meeting  was  hdd 

^  te  Wedeyan  Centenaiy  Chmch,   York- 

^^  «k  which   tfae   Eey.  W.    Kdynack, 


AUSTRALIA. 

pastor  of  this  church,  predded,  and  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Steel  (Presbyterian)  gave  an  address.  On 
Tuesday  the  meeting  was  in  St.  Androw's 
(Presbyterian)  Church ;  the  Kev.  John  DougaU, 
pastor  of  the  church,  presided,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Kelynack  gave  an  address.  On  Wednes- 
day  the  meeting  waa  in  St  George's  (Presby- 
terian)  Church,  the  use  of  which  is  accorded 
on  week  evenings  to  the  Rev.  John  Gra- 
ham  (Independent)  and  his  congregatíon.  The 
Rev.  John  Graham  predded,  and  the  Eev. 
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F.  Hibberd  (Baptist)  gave  an  address.  On 
ThuTEday  the  mecting  was  held  in  the 
Baptifit  Church,  Bathuret-street ;  the  Rev. 
James  Voller,  pastor,  presided,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Graham  gave  an  address.  On  Fríday  a 
united  communion  wos  held  in  St.  Stephen's 
(Presbyterian)  Church;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steel, 
pastor,  presided;  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Kent  (In- 
dcpeudent)  preached  a  sermon ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Cumow  gave  an  address.  Numerous 
Christian  brethrcn,  ministere  and  laymen, 
successively  led  the  devotions  of  the  as- 
semblics;  and  throughout  the  week  a  spirit 
of  prayer  seemed  to  pervade  them.  The 
topics  suggestcd  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
were  taken  up  evening  by  evening.  The 
only  thing  to  be  rcgretted  in  connexion  with 
these  gatherings,  was  that  no  ministere  of 
the  Church  of  England  took  part  in  them. 
On  former  occasions  some  of  them  had  joined 
in  united  prayer,  and  as  the  arrangemcnts  for 
this  year  were  made  at  a  meeting  to  which 
all  who  were  intcrestcd  in  the  caUing  of 
meetings  for  united  praycr  were  invited  by 
advertisement,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
Bome  of  the  pastore  of  the  largcst  denomina- 
tion  in  the  colony  would  have  identified 
thcmselves  with  the  work.  During  the  week 
meetings  of  a  similar  character  were  held  in 
other  parts  of  the  colony. 


IflSSTOK  TO  THS  ABORiaiNlS. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Jagg,  who  was  aent  out  Jg^ 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qoepcy^ 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  Qeorge  Bowen,  QoverxKv 
of  Queenslandy  and  the  BiahopB  of  Sydoe^ 
and  of  Brisbane,  as  a  miasionaiy  to  the  abozí. 
gines  of  Australia,  arrived  in  Sydney,  by  t2ii 
Lord  Raglan,  on  January  10,  with  Mib.  Jagg^ 
and  their  childy  and  Mr.  Eellet,  who  aocom- 
panies  Mr.  Jagg   on   his  mission  as  schodl- 
mastcr.     They  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  varions  memben 
of  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  and  left  Sydneyoa 
the  18th  for   Brisbane,  from  whenoe,  after 
communication  with  the  Gbvemor  of  Qaeens- 
land,  Bishop  Tuffbell,  and  others,  they  aie  to 
procecd  by  H.M.S.  Salamander  to  thelr  deiti- 
nation — Somerset,  an  island  at  the  extreniity 
of  Cape  York,  the  northemmost  point  of  Aoi- 
tralia.     Mr.  Jagg  will  discharge  the  duties  oí 
chaplain  to  the  small  company  of  Marmei 
stationed  at  Somereet,  and  at  the  same  time 
seek  to  make  known  the  Gk>spel  to  the  abori- 
gines,  who  are  numerous  in  that  neigliboiff- 
hood.     The  settlement  and  miasion  at  Cipe 
York  will  probably  lead  the  way  to  C9iriBtian 
and  commercial  cnterprise  in  Papna;  bo  thai 
the  present  eíTort  is  regarded  with  much 
interest. 


AMERICA. 


[From  ouT  own  Oorrespondent. 

New  York,  March  9,  1867. 

PRE8BYTERIAN   REUNION   AND   8TATISTICS. 

The  General  Asscmblies  of  the  Old  and 
New  School  Presbytcrians,  at  their  sessions 
in  St.  Louis,  in  May  of  last  year,  appointed 
Committces  of  Confcrcnce  on  the  subject  of  a 
reunion  of  thesc  two  bwlics,  which  have  been 
separatcd  since  1838.  Each  committee  con- 
Bisted  of  iiftecn  ministers  and  eldere,  Dr. 
Krcbs,  of  Ncw  York,  bcing  the  chairman  of 
the  Old  School,  and  Dr.  Brainerd,  of  Phila- 
delphia,  of  the  New  School  commission.  Dr. 
Brainerd  has  since  died ;  Dr.  Krebs  is  in  de- 
clining  health.  Dr.  Wm.  Adams,  of  New 
York,  has  takcn  the  plnce  of  the  former,  and 
Dr.  Beattie  of  thc  latter.  The  two  committees 
met  in  this  city  the  week  before  last.  They  had 
a  most  fratemal  conference  and  comparison 
of  views ;  the  difi&culties  were  fairly  and  f uUy 
stated  and  discussed ;  prejudices  and  miscon- 
ceptions  were  obviated ;  and  the  cause  of  re- 
union  was  sensibly  advanced.  They  are  to 
have  a  fínal  conference  on  the  subject  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  report  to  their  respect- 
ive  Assemblies.  The  leimion  of  these  two 
Btiong  denominations  would    haye  a  most '  division  waa  the  qnestion  of  Tolontary  ^ 


healthful  and  inspiring  influence  in  lelatiaL 
to  the  general  subject  of  Christian  uni^,  an^ 
would  lead  to  enlarged  eíForts  on  the  pait  <» 
the  Presbyterian  Church  throughont  the  lani 
The  Old  School  now  numbers  36  synodB,  176 
presbytcrics,  2,873  ministere  and  licentíattfr 
239,306  communicants ;  and  contribates  asr 
nually  to  congregational  and  miasionazy  ob- 
jects  3,300,000  doliare.  The  New  School  hn 
109  presbyteries,  2,064  ministera  andliflC»- 
tiates,  150,401  members,  and  contributtf  to 
various  objects  about  two  and  a-half  millioB* 
of  dollare.  Reunion  would  Btimulate  the 
eíForts  of  the  Church  in  all  diiectiona,  di- 
minish  many  collateral  expenses,  leaaen  tha 
rivaJry  in  our  new  towns,  and  doabtlefls  » 
the  end  contribute  to  drawing  the  othtf 
branches  of  Presbyteriamsm — ^the  Refoonw, 
thc  Associate  Reformed,  the  United,  et&i'T' 
into  closer  fellowship,  if  not  into  orgíiu* 
imion. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  by  all  who  loo* 
at  thc  subject,  impartially,  from  withoot»  ^ 
the  reasons  for  such  a  reonion  are  potenty 
while  the  grounds  of  separation  have  ha^^ 
rapidly  dimishing.      One  of  the   canaea ». 
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ing  missioiiary  and  other  church 
New  School,  by  the  logic  of 
ábandoned  its  position  on  this 
has  taken  all  its  gieat  ecdesias- 
8y  such  88  home  ndasions,  edu- 
.6  ministry,  and  the  like,  under 
with  the  single  exception  of  still 
ndth  the  Congregationalists  in  the 
íie  American  Board  of  Commis- 
oieign  Missions.  The  subject  of 
bas  been  effectually  set  aside,  and 
^uthem  Presbyterian  Churches, 
hool  and  New,  have  formed  an 
of  their  own,  and  will  remain 
both  the  Northem  bodies  for 
:o  come.  Doctrinal  differences, 
n  gradually  lessening.  Tho  New 
whole,  is  nearer  to  the  standard 
9t  the  time  of  separation;  and 
36  aie  not  such  as,  in  a  candid 
i  of  them,  should  forbid  minis- 
mion  and  fellowship.  They 
n  the  three  points  of  immediate 
nability,  and  the  extent  of  the 
The  tendency  in  the  body  of 
!8,  especially  among  the  laymen, 
in  the  direction  of  reunion. 

aODISTS,   NORTH   AND   80UTH. 

begun  in  the  matter  of  Presby- 
ics,  I  have  a  mind  to  fumish 
le  others,  showing  the  state  of 
!hurches.  You  know  we  have  a 
»nal  passion  for  such  figures,  and 
Oidenomination  reports  progress. 
i  EpUcopal  Church  North  have 
Bt  and  best  in  that  way  for  the 
having  been  their  centenary,  in 
9  their  usual  contributions,  they 
bout  four  miUions  of  dollars  to 
strengthen  all  their  operations. 
t  Annual  Conferences  (to  which 
will  soon  be  added);  4,570 
sachers;  8,602  local  preachers; 
lurch  members  (an  increase  in 
'2,925,  enough  to  form  a  respect- 
lect);  47,419  adult  baptisms; 
ren  baptized;  10,462  churches, 
le  about  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
parsonages.  Ít  has  25  colleges 
il  schools,  with  property  of  the 
'  three  millions.  Its  Book  Con- 
ipitol  of  837,000  doUars,  with 
tx)oks  on  its  catalogues;  and  14 
Lcals,  with  a  circulation  of  about 
onth. 

ï  Í8  the  MeihodUt  Church  SotUh, 
ted  in  1844,  canying  with  it 
ezB  and  495,282  members,  and 
imberaábout  700,000  communi- 


cants.  Other  ofishoots  aie  the  Methodist  Pro- 
testants,  105,000 ;  African  Methodists,  53,000 
(probaWy  larger);  Airican  Christian  Metho- 
dists, 30,600;  EvangelicalA8Sociation,51,185; 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  25,620 ;  Free  Method- 
ists  (organised  in  1860),  4,890;  Primitive 
Methodists,  1,805.  The  total  Methodist  church 
membership  is  over  two  millions  in  the 
United  States.  In  Canada  there  are  over 
1,000  ministers  of  this  order;  thenumberof 
church  members  there  is  about  85,000.  All 
of  this  is  the  growth  of  a  century.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  half-century,  1826,  there 
were  1,406  preachers  and  360,800  members. 

THB   BAFTISTS  AND   CONOREaATIONALISTS. 

The  Baptists  are  reported  as  follows : — 

Regular  BaptÍBtB  1,040,303  members 

Disciples,  or  CampbelliteB  ...    309,000 

FreewiU  Baptista  66,728 

Seventh-day  Baptists  7, 014 

Siz  Principles  BaptÍBts    3,000       „ 

Winnehennarians 23,800       „ 

Antimission  Baptists    50,000 

Christiana  (Unitarian) 180,000 

Dunkera  (Tunkers)    20,000 


)9 
•9 
9» 


9» 


1,689,845 
The  Con^egdUumdlists  have  2,780  churches, 
2,919  ministers,  267,353  communicants, 
286,275  Sunday-school  scholars.  Including 
Canada,  there  are  2,900  churches,  3,009 
ministers,  272,974  church  members.  The 
gain  last  year  was  60  churches,  3,913  church 
members,  28  ministers,  14,274  scholars.  Of 
the  churches,  1,518  are  in  New  England. 
The  amount  retumed  for  benevolent  contri- 
butions  is  over  a  miUion,  but  this  is  probably 
too  smali. 

THE   EPISCOPAL,   REFORMED,  AND   LUTHERAN 

CHURCHES. 

The  JEpiscopal  Church  has  34  dioceses,  44 
bishops,  2,466  priests  and  deacons,  2,305 
porishes,  161,234  communicants,  17,670 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  1 5  7,8 1 9  scholars. 
Its  contributions  of  all  kinds  amoimted,  in 
1866,  to  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  A 
writer  in  one  of  its  periodicals,  the  Christian 
WitnesSf  eays :  "  Ninety  years  ago  we  had  one 
clergyman  to  every  ten  thousand  of  the 
people.  Now  we  have  only  one  to  every  fif- 
teen  thousand^  and  the  discrepancy  is  increas- 
ing.  The  past  two  years  the  additions  have 
not  filled  the  places  made  vacant  by  death 
and  disability." 

The  Eeformed  Dutch  Church  has  one  Qene- 
ral  Synod,  three  Particular  Synods,  32  daaaes 
(presbyteries),  431  churches,  407  ministers, 
55,917  communicants ;  infants  baptized  last 
year,  3,307;  communicanta  added,  3,120; 
children  in  Sabbath-schools,  44,414;  contri- 
butions  foT  congxegational  puxposes,  649,540 
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dollan ;  for  beneyolcnt  and  musionary  uaes, 
S41,129  dollars. 

TÍie  Oerman  Eefarmed  Chttrch:  2  Synods, 
29  claBses,  475  ministers,  1,162  congre- 
gationB,  109,258  members,  11,088  baptismft, 
6,811  confirmationB,  926  Snnday-BcboolB, 
20,167  Sunday-Bcbool  Bcbolars;  benevolent 
contribations,  60,882  doUarB.  Tbere  Í8  a 
gain  doring  tbe  last  vear  of  0,927  members. 

Tbe  Lutheran  Church  in  tbe  United  States 
nombers  41  Sjnods,  1,627  ministers,  2,866 
congregationB,  312,415  commnnicants.  Of 
these,  tbe  following  belong  to  tbe  Qeneral 
Sjnod — ^YÍz.,  23  synodB,  695  ministers,  1,255 
congregations,  and  110,450  communicants, 
leaving  ontside  of  the  Sjnod  some  1,565 
congregations,  and  200,000  commnnicants. 
The  Soutbem  Sjnods  bave  a  Qeneral  Sjnod 
of  their  own.  A  new  General  Synod  will 
probably  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  more 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Lntberan  Btandard.  A 
Convention  was  beld  with  tbis  object,  at  Read- 
ing,  PennsylTania,  on  Dec  11, 1866,attended 
by  delegates  from  1 5  Synods,  representing  812 
ministers,  1,322  congregations,  and  173,707 
communicants.  This  movement  bas  the  sym- 
pathy  of  tbe  Soutbem  Synod.  The  Synod 
of'PennBylvania  led  the  way,  separating  from 
tbe  Qeneral  Synod ;  and  tbe  Pittsburg  Synod, 
the  MÍBsouri,  tbc  English  Synod  of  Obio,  and 
otbcrs,  joined  in  tbc  movcment.  The  two 
Westem  Scandinavian  Synods — ^viz.,  tbe 
Norweg^  and  the  Augustana — will  probably 
join  tho  new  organisation,  numbering  80 
ininisters  and  40,000  members.  The  emi- 
gration  from  Scandinavia  olone,  hist  summer, 
was  29,000,  chiefly  Lutberan. 

THB   UKITARIANS,    ETC. 

The  UnUariane  rcport  280  societies,  355 
ministers  (of  whom  1 20  are  without  charge). 
There  was  a  gain  of  1 1  societics  reported  last 
ycar,  chiefly  in  the  Wcst.  For  denominational 
purpotes,  apart  from  congrcgational,  some 
1 00,000  dollars  were  raised  last  year.  Tbe 
Uhivenaliitê  count  up  751  societies  and  534 
ministers.  For  denominational  and  educa- 
tional  purposes  tbcy  raised  about  a  million 
and  a-half  of  dollars  last  year. 

The  Canadian  Almanac  giyes  the  number 
oF  cleigymen  in  Canada  as  follows:  1,000 
Methodist,  905  Roman  Catholie,  420  Church 
of  England,  415  Presbyterian,  230  Bapti8t,all 
otbers,  219. 

CHT7RCHE8  AlfD  CHURCH  MEMBEBS— COLLEGES. 

Bome  curious  and  significant  results  of 
onr  volimtary  system  bave  been  brougbt  ont 
by  the  last  census  and  other  investigations. 
The  eenmu  was  taken  in  1860;  there  were 
then  fi4,000  church  buildings  in  the  Unitwl 


States ;  the  value  of  chnrch  prtipwly  ttai 
171 ,000,000  dollars ;  the  number  oí  chuRlNI 
had  increased  50  per  cent,  and  the  Talue  )mA 
doubled,  in  the  preceding  ten  yeoxa.  Thon 
is  an  average  of  one  chnrch  to  544  penoiML 

Statistics  also  show  that  eTer  onoe  tiw 
beginning  of  the  centtfry  the  incroMe  ia 
church  membership  has  outmn,  in  propoitkBi 
the  increase  in  ihe  popnlation.  In.  1800  Úm 
whole  population  was  6,305,000;  tbe  wmr 
ber  of  chureb  membexe  waa  350,000;  and  Ía 
1860  the  population  was  31,000,000,  and  tiie 
number  of  church  memben  5,356,268.  l%e 
ratio  in  1800  waa  one  commnniciat  to  toi 
inbabitants  above  ten  years  of  age  ;  in  184S 
the  ratio  was  one  to  eveiy  five;  in  1860  il 
was  one  to  every  four.  The  popnlatíon  bh 
creased  about  sixfold;  the  ehnrch  member- 
ship  about  fourteen  and  a-bálf-fold ;  eo  thirt 
the  increase  of  church  memberáhip  has  beta 
two  and  a-half  times  greater  than  that  of  tiw 
popnlation.  Thia  is  still  more  encouiagiag 
when  it  is  considered  thatfirom  1843  to  1860 
the  influx  of  foreign  population  amonoted  tó 
over  four  millions ;  and  that  TezBi^  HiBir 
Mezico,  and  Califomia,  with  laxge  fbieigB 
elements,  were  added  to  onr  teiritorj.  In 
tbe  above  estimates  tbe  ehnreh  memben  do 
not  include  the  Roman  Catholics,  irlio  nTimr 
ber,  all  told,  from  three  to  fonr  milTiflHBi  eer- 
tainly  not  above  the  last  nnmber. 

The  last  Thursday  in  Febmazy  has  beá 
observed  by  our  cbnrcbes  for  aome  forty  yeni 
as  a  day  of  prayerfor  our  coU^es,  theologieil 
seminarícB,  and  other  institntions  of  Íeaniiogi 
Mauy  revivals  in  colleges  have  Bpmng,  nnder 
God,  from  this  obeervance.  The  daj  waa  veiy 
generally  observed  last  weék;  and  it  eilli 
forth  a  deeper  intercBt  than  UBnal,  from  tlie 
fact  that  a  necessity  is  laid  npon  na  to  pren 
onward  all  our  educational  means  to  a  laiger 
extent  than  ever  before.  In  the  leading  Prea- 
byterian  and  Congregational  aeminariea  theie 
are  now  about  550  stndents  of  theology. 

THE   OLD   ANB  THE^NBW  COTOBEeS. 

At  twelve  o'clock  last  Monday,  the  thirtj- 
ninth  Congress  ceased  to  be,  and  the  fortieA 
came  at  once  into  being,  withont  any  interfal 
— a  new  order  of  tbings,  determined  by  the 
late  Congrcss,  at  a  time  when  it  waa  thonght 
that  the  Prendent  might  do  mnch  more  Íhlii 
he  has  found  it  wise  to  attempt.  Tlie  lalíi 
Congress,  on  the  whole,  has  irell  dieehaigad 
its  trust,  and  has  held  ita  ground  flinly 
against  the  Presidential  policj.  Some  ot  ifei 
most  important  acts  were  paased  hy  the  neee^ 
sary  two-tbirds  majority  over  the  PreridentM 
veto.  The  most  imx>ortant  of  theae  waá  the 
Act  for  thc  Rcconstruction  of  the  SonfÍieni 
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Stito^  yrhich  remands  them  to  a  condition  of 
militaiy  role,  nntil  tbey  shall,  by  a  yote  of  all 
tlie  male  citizenB,  white  or  black,  over  twenty- 
otnjma  of  age,  excepting  the  leading  rebels, 
idopt  certain  amend^ents  to  the  Constitn- 
tioD.  Thi8  stiingent  coorse  was  imperatively 
teanded  by  the  present  disorgamsed  condi- 
d  Sonthem  aociety,  in  which  the  blacks  have 
00  •eeaiity  for  their  rights,  and  the  Union- 
iÉi  an  exposed  to  constant  persecutions,  ex- 
ot^tíng  as  they  are  defended  by  the  military 
pmr  of  the  eoantry.     The  testímony  on 


this  point  is  fiill  and  irresistible.  The  South 
rejected,  unanlmously,  the  Amendments  pro- 
posed  a  year  ago ;  and  no  other  coursc  seeiiied 
open  to  bring  them  to  terms.  Even  Reverdy 
Johnson,  of  Indiana,  the  leading  Democratic 
senator,  when  it  came  to  the  final  vote,  ac- 
cepted  the  proposed  bill.  Of  course  the 
President  vetoed  it  ;  and  Congress  passed  it 
over  hi9  veto.  And  now  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  South  will  do.  A  new  State,  Ne- 
braska,  tho  thirty-seventh,  was  also  admitted, 
in  spite  of  the  President's  objections. 
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PBOtDcairTisif  AT  THS  Paris  Exhibition. 

*-We  haye  in  preyioas  nnmbers  acquainted 

ovnidaB  with  the  yaríoos  efforts  in  progress 

worthily  to  repreaent  Evangelical  Protestant- 

ÚB  at  the  great   Paria  Exhibition,  which 

<^  thÍB    montlL     Detailed    information 

mches  na,  when  going  to    press,   of    the 

iDiDgeinents  finally  made  for  the  opening 

oí  fta  Oonference  HaU,  or  "  Salle  Evan- 

i^i^*  which  stands  in  the  park,  fronting 

tkgzeat  bnilding  and  bordering  the  avenue 

to  the  principal  entrance.     The  nsea  of  this 

Ul  we  hteve  already  explained.     It  is  in- 

tended  for  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel  in 

^uioQs  langnagea^   and    for  Christian  con- 

htaen  on  gabjecto  connected  with  the  work 

^ndoju  Evangelical  agencies  in  different 

^i'niMea.     The  bnilding,   which   is  nearly 

coiipleted,  ii  in  harmony  with  other  edifíces 

^■veted  np<ni  the  Protestant  Miasion  ground, 

lid  «iH  eontnn  abont  600  personB.    There 

^m  additíony  a  room  at  the  end,  opening 

^  the  hall,  for  small  meetings,   registry 

^addieiiei^  wríting,  and  similar  purposes. 

JIm  hall  wÚl  be  opened,  on  the  15th  inst, 

^  the  hohiiiig  of  a  devotional  meeting,  over 

WUch  the  Bul  of  Shaftesbury  will  preside, 

Htiro  o'clock.   AU  the  Evangelical  Churches 

^  the  Freneh   eapital  will  be  represented 

^  the  Qccaaion,  and  the  proceedings  will 

^^•tenlly  be  condncted  in  the  main  by  the 

l^taii  farethien.     The  opening  address  will 

^  défíTeied  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Grandpierre,  of 

^^  Befarmed  Chnrch ;  the  meeting  wiU,  of 

^mn^  hare  an  opportnnity  of  Hstening  to 

^  nohle  chairman,  and  among  the  other 

^Mkera  wiU  be  Gefieral  Baron  de  Chabaud- 

^^hNir,  one  of  the  membera  of  the  Central 

^^mdl  of  the  Heformed  Churcfa.     M.  Pastor 

^ilBtte,  of  the  Latheian  Church;  M.  Theo- 

^  YemeB;  aad  M.  Paator  Fiach,  of  the 

l*«BBlieál  Ghnxehy  will  also  take  part  in 

^FMedfaigs.    In  addition  to  the  primaiy 

^(^  kfs  wfaiéh  fhe  bnilding  is  eiected, 


;  tbere  will  be,  for  the  benefít  of  the  himdreds 
of  English  employés  and  artisans  engaged  in 
connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  an  early 
moming  service  daily.  On  Sundayp,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  same  dass,  there  will  be 
English  services  both  moming  and  evening. 
The  principal  services  on  the  Lord's-day, 
however,  will  of  course  be  in  French;  and 
there  will  be  preaching  and  devotional  exer- 
cise  in  German  and  other  longuoges. 

PROPOSKD    NBW     SCOTTISH    PrESBYTERIAN 

Church  in  Paris. — The  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  is  represented  in  Paris  by  a  clergy- 
man  (a  British  chaplain,  appointed  within 
the  last  few  years,  under  the  Consular  Act,) 
who  mimsters  to  a  congregation  inceting 
in  a  small  chapel,  situated  on  tlic  upper  story 
of  the  Oratoire.  An  effort  is  now  to  be  made 
to  erect  a  church  for  their  accommodation. 
The  estimated  cost  is  8,000^.  Co-operation 
is  invited  from  all  sections  of  the  great  Pres- 
byterian  family. 

Dr,  LrviNOSTONE.  —  The  report  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Livingstone  was  commimicated 
to  the  public  by  Sir  Roderick  MurchÍBon, 
President  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society, 
in  the  following  letter.  It  is  written  by 
Dr.  Kirk,  the  former  companion  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  and  now  Vice-Consul  at  Zouzi- 
bar,  and  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  that  Society.  It  appears  that  the  doctor 
had  crossed  the  Lake  Nyassa  to  its  westem 
side,  and  was  there  attacked  by  the  samo 
treacherous  people,  the  Mazite,  a  branch  of 
the  Eafi&r  race,  described  by  him  in  his  last 
book  of  travels.  The  nine  Johanna  men  who 
escaped,  and  on  whose  evidence  alone  we  at 
present  have  to  rely,  are  natives  of  the 
Comoro  Ishmds.  There  has  been  much  con- 
jecture  aa  to  whether  the  statement  of  these 
men  is  tme ;  but  at  the  date  we  write,  the 
matter  still  remains  in  painful  nncertainty. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Kirk  has  left  Zanzi- 
bar,  in  order  to  asceitain  the  facts.     He  is 
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accompanied  hy  Dr.  Scward,  Agent  of  tha  I 
BrítisU  OoYemment  at  Zanzibar : — 

Zanzibar,  Docember  2G,  1866.      ' 

My  dear  Batea,— I  have  written  £uUy  to  Sir 
RoJerick  thrae  weeks  ago,  nil  tho  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  St.  Heleno,  Bgain  iiá  ïlauritiua  and 
Suez,  with  all  information  wo  yet  have  got  re- 
garding  poor  Livingstone. 

Ab  I  am  going  to  Kilwa  and  Mikindany  for 
a  few  daya  to  Bee  if  onythiug  ia  tboro  kitown  of 
the  aad  Htory,  iind  to  seek  for  any  letton  whiclt 
may  haïo  bcen  Bcut  ^  Dr.  I.ivingatouo  before 
croaeing  Lako  Nyasea,  I  write  a  note  to  yoa  that 
lu.ay  go  by  any  ahip  pndaiog  hcro  whïie  1  am  ab- 
Bent.  Ou  the  5tli  of  DecGmbcr  nine  Johanna 
men  of  the  party  which  accompiiiiied  Dr.  Living- 
atone  came  to  Zanzibor,  reporting  that  on  the 
wcat  of  Nyassa,  aome  time  bctween  the  end  of 
Jiily  and  Septemlwr,  tbey  were  audJcnly  nt- 
tackod  by  n  band  of  Maiite,  and  that  Dr.  Living- 
Htone,  with  half  his  party,  wcre  mordered.  Those 
who  returucil  eacaped,  aa  they  Bay,  through  being 
behind  and  unseeu,  and  they  all  dcpoHG  to 
having  helped  to  bury  the  dood  body  of  their 
leader  the  same  evening.  Althougb  in  tbe  de- 
taila  and  in  other  thinga  the  occoonta  of  the 
varioua  men  differ,  they  all  ogree  that  they  saw 
the  body,  and  that  it  had  ono  wound,  that  of  on 
axe,  on  tho  back  of  the  neck.  One  man  saw  tho 
fatal  blow  given. 

The  attack  waa  audden,  aud  Dr.  living- 
Htone  had  time  to  ovorpower  thoao  who  faced 
him,  and  waa  atruggling  to  ro-Ioail  when  cut 
dowu  from  behind.  I  fear  tbe  atory  ia  trae,  and 
that  we  aball  never  know  more  o(  ita  detúls, 
Full  Htatoments  havo  gono  home,  but  thia  may 
reach  Aden  by  an  Americon  veasel  during  my 
absence. 

You  wiU  Hco,  it  tbia  arrives  first,  that  wo 
httve  «ad  newB  (or  tho  Society  on  the  wsy. — I 
renuun,  yonrs,  J,  Ktrk. 

Thb  Gospel  in  PortdoaI:.— Eflbrta  nre 
making,  botJi  Ín  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  to  intro- 
(Ince  Protcstant  teocliing.  In  thc  formcr  city 
811  English  lady  haa,  for  n  few  yenrs  past,  hnd 
ft  room  appropritttcd  in  her  own  houBe  for 
thia  purpoae,  to  which  the  Portugueae  are 
admitted ;  ond  in  Oporto  an  EngUsh  gentle- 
man  ia  following  her  eiample,  anil  expounda 
the  Scriptiirca  eyciy  Sunday  to  forty  or  fïfty 
natÍTee. 

A   DSCLAIUTION   AOAIHHT    RlTUAlIBU    has 

been  issued  in  tho  Uiiit«d  States,  bearing  the 
BÍgDtttures  of  tweaty-eiglit  Biahopa  of  the 
Americam  Episcopal  Church. 

Sdndat-schools. — At  the  lost  onnual 
Sunday-actiool  Convention,  held  at  Montreal, 
it  WHS  eatimated  that  the  echolara  in  Snnday- 
schoola  throughout  tbe  world  nnmber  aeTen 
miUions,  and  that  they  arc  instnicted  by 
about  a  qunrtcr  of  b  miUion  of  tcacbeis.  The 
Protestant  Sabbatb-schoola  in  the  United 
States  (aays  the  Rev.  Jamea  BeU,  of  Hadding- 
ton,  who  htts  lately  visited  America)  amotmt 
to  49,000,  in  whicli  theie  are  to  be  found  no 


leas  thon  350,000  teschers,  and  3,600,1 

Sabbatb  scholara. 

Db.  A.  N.  Ebthdne  haa  been  Utely  « 
secrated  Coodjutor  to  tbe  present  occnptai 
the  see  of  Toronto,  Canada,  nnder  tbe  tiUi 
Bisbop  of  Niagara,  by  the  Dioceaan,  attíi 
by  the  Bishops  of  Ontario  and  Huron,  i 
nlao  by  the  Bishops — from  the  United  Stil 
— of  Michi^  and  Westem  New  Yoi 
The  Colonial  ChuTdt  Chroniele,  remíAi 
upon  thc  fact  that  this  is  the  flrst  inataaM 
a  consecnition  vhich  haa  taken  place  witlio 
a  mandatc  from  the  Crown,  expresses  abn] 
that  it  inaugurates  "  a  condition  of  tccl 
siasticttl  liberty  which  wiU  eTentuaUy  ïínur 
from  the  Colonial  Churcbes  the  poaBhility 
thc  recurrence  of  such  acandals  as  have  litt 
been  witnessed,  and  are  atill  being  pwj 
I  trated,  in  the  unhappy  colony  of  Natal,' 
I  REroRMED  Chorch  im  MbhCo, — A  M 
I  tamoros  joumal  has  the  foUowing; — 
!  Tho  Liberttl  Catholics  of  Uio  BemUie  i 
speakiug  of  organiaing  a  Mezican  ChnRh,  i 
I  dependent  of  the  Holy  See.  Withont  hHi 
into  hereay,  they  inteud  to  separate  fron  I 
I  Papal  hierarchy.  .  .  .  A  biahop  of  tba  n 
Church  has  been  alreadT  elected,  one  of  tb«  n 
enlightened  of  the  Mcjtican  clorgy,  Don  SMfii 
Diaz  Martinez.  It  woold  be  nuli  to  attonpl 
predict  what  wiU  reault  from  thia  tBTiject,  Iw 
appeam  aufficiently  conformable  to  ths  TÍcwl 
tho  Moiican  patriots  to  allow  ns  to  beliere  in ' 
wjaaibility  of  ita  sncceH.  Ever  cppoMd  to ' 
Rcman  cleigy,  the  Liberal*  woutd  seek  to  a 
traliao  their  inSnence  by  ereir  poaaible  insi 
They  will  oo  donbt  obCaiu  Uie  aid  of  mI 
prieata,  who  have  always  boen  impaiient «(  ' 
apiritual  domination  of  the  Fops,  anl  ■wha, 
the  laat  forty  yeaia,  have  beeii  ohetiihÍBf' 
idea  of  eatablÍBhing  *  Mexicon  Chnrch.  1 
new  achism  has  already  reccÍTed  &  baptÍMa 
blood.  A  Meiican  pnest,  Father  Heniaac 
haa  beeu  ahot  by  tbe  aoldiera  ol  Maiqiua 
having  given  his  sanctioii  to  the  Anti-Paiuti 
Thb  Ehubh  Deaoosïsskb'  Ihbtitum 
The  East  Frieslandcra— who,  with  tbe  ot 
populations  of  Houover,  are  uov  anneiec 
'  Prusaia — hsTe  a  greater  Teputation  for  th 
'  than  foT  Christian  enterpriae.  Some  lib 
aouls  among  them,  however,  &  few  ye«n  ai 
I  estabUBhed  a  DeaconeBsea'  InatitDte,  hai 
.  for  its  object  the  training  of  CbiÍBtian  woi 
I  ae  aick  nuraea,  and  sending  them  out  «itk 
message  of  Ood's  lore  in  Jesoe  Chiist  fa> 
homes  of  tbe  poor.  Tbeii  effbrta  hsTa  b 
mttch  pioapered,  and  during  the  paat  aix  ji 
tbey  have  had  continuaUy  to  eztend  tl 
operiLtianB.  The  great  difficolty  ia  wnl 
:  acconunodatiOD.  Hitbetto  they  haTe  to 
1  a  ptace,  where  they  haTC  been  able  to  leo 
!  euch  of  the  sick  poor  as  could  not  be  tn 
.  in  theiiownhomes;  but  baTÍngh«dtona 
:  more  than  once,  throngh  the  aipi^nheiimcn 
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Qie  owien,  thej  hxn  long  felt  tlie  nec^Bsitj 
of  liavíiig  a  buOdÍDg  of  their  own,  which 
mighl  alBO  be  used  aa  a  home  foi  neglected 
diildren.  Sach  a  honse  hoa  now  been.  offered 
llieiii  for  purchase  at  a  low  valuation,  and 


snpply  them  throngh  hia  people."  Under  theae 
circunistanceB,  a  worthy  East  Frieslander,  iu 
London,  who  lias  grent  fnith  in  Britiah  libe- 
mlity,  Bends  ua  the  facts  we  havc  already 
given  for  publication.   The  institution  ia  mudi 


ntoid  "the  Lord's  hand  bas  been  to  tbem  i  appreciated,  and  its  current  eipcnBca  readily 
wendestin  tbi»  opportunity,  tbat  they  have  1  met,  but  thia  extra  eifort  necds  eïtraordinaiy 
tikai  onuage  and  decided  to  buy  it,  fuUy  be-  '  help.  Any  contributions  sent  to  our  olBce 
Btfiiig  that  He  wbo  knows  their  wants  will    will  be  duly  acknowledged  and  forworded. 
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LOKD  BHAFTEaBtlBT  9  TESTMEim  BILL. 
Tlu  moBt  important  practical  step  that  has 
jtt  been  token  by  tbe  oppouents  of  liitunlistic 
limiirationB,  íh  a  bill  tbat  hoa  becn  introduced 
Íïto  the  BoQse  of  Lorda  by  tbo  Sarl  of 
Sbiftsalmry,  to  probibit  the  offeaaÍTe  vcst- 
■Matg,  whose  nse  the  Ritualists  defend  under 
tke  donbtfal  Nmction  of  the  canon  whicb  per- 
Diti  inj  ornameut  that  was  in  use  ia  the 
Knmd  year  of  Edwaid  YI.  In  introdncing 
tai  mewara  to  the  notice  of  theii  Loidships, 
llie  Earl  ilated  his  reasons  for  doing  so  weie 
tm-fold — fiist,  that  these  vestments  were  pe- 
enltulf  096^91^6  to  the  laity  ;  and  second, 
ttiU  thne  was  &  degree  of  doubt  about  theii 
hptity  which  did  not  attach  t«  the  otbei 
^aona  ptacticea  of  ínceuse,  alCai-ligbts, 
Uw  tlevation  of  tbe  biead  and  wine,  etc., 
rtieli  eoold  and  would  be  dealt  with  by  ordi- 
"tj  jiroceBB  of  law.  Tbe  Arcbbishop  of  Cnn- 
lcAmyBaid  the  biabopa  had  some  measura  iu 
"lUempUtion  upon  this  Bubject,  whicb  be 
^«d  to  be  able  to  lay  before  their  Loid- 
^pa  in  a  few  daya  Up  to  the  date  of  tbis 
PnKnt  writing,  howeTer,  nothiug  has  been 
|x«id  af  it.  As  tbe  bill  of  Lord  Shafteabury 
*  reiy  short  and  Tcry  important,  we  give  it 
Wire. 

'  BUl  Jor  belier  tnfortmg  múforniity  in  Ihe 
cieríeiH  vertinenit  and  omamenta  lo  he  wom 
tf  mimtUri  tif  (ht  Utiiltd  Ckarch  o/  England 
md  Irtland  in   Ute  pcrformanix  of  public 

Vheraae  by  the  recoived  aud  sccuBtomed 
Inctice  aad  oaage  of  the  Uuited  Church  of 
Wlmd  Mid  Ireland  certain  clerical  vestmenta 
tu  «mMnenta  haTe  been  worn  by  the  ministera 
^moí,  aa  w«U  in  the  saying  of  the  public 
{■ajoi  M  in  miuíatering  the  sacramenta  or  olher 
>>Im  of  ika  Chareh,  b^ng  the  clerical  veatment» 
ladcnHDaita  apetafied  os  proper  to  be  worn  in 
■ch  i^ii^  and  miniateríii^  ia  the  fifty-eiglith 
■Mun  A  t£e  canona  paaaed  m  the  year  oue  tbou- 
"Bd  m  hnndred  aúd  four.  and  enjoiued  aud 
giwiinded  by  hia  Majeaty  Kiug  Jamei  tha 
™*  hy  lettera  patent  to  he  obaerved,  eiecuted, 
«1  k^  both  within  the  Proriuoe  of  Canter- 
^J  BDd  Totk  :  and  whereaa  it  ii  ezpedient,  for 
■*B  írmemMon  of  nuifoiinity  in  the  clerical 


I  TeBtmenta  and  omaments  to  ba  worn  by  auch 
miujatera,  thnt  eucb  practico  aud  usage  úid  the 
provisiouB  of  tha  Haid  cauou  ahould  from  henoe- 

[  torth  be  obBerved,  ezecuted,  and  kept  by  overy 

Be  it  onacted  by  the  Queen's  Moat  Excelleut 
'  Itajcaty,  by  aud  with  tho  advice  aud  coueeut  of 
tbo  Lords  BpiritualaQj  temporal,  aud  Commona, 
'  in  thUpresent  Parliaineut  asaembled,  aud  by  the 
I  authonty  oE  tha  Bame.  aa  foUows: — 

1.  Evcry  minÍBtar  Baying  the  public  prayerB. 
or  miuiatering  the  sacramantB  or  other  nghts  of 
,  the  Church,  shall  wear  a  decent  and  comely 
■urphce  with  Bleevea.  And  Íf  any  question  ariia 
touching  the  mntter,  decency,  or  comelineaa 
thereof,  the  aama  Bhijl  ha  decided  by  the  discre- 
I  tion  of  the  Ordiniiry.  Furthermore,  such  minis- 
ters  as  are  graduates  ahall  wear  upon  their 
I  snrplices  at  such  timea,  such  hoodB  ns  by  the 


graduate,  under  pain  of  suspcuBÍoa.  Notwith- 
'  atanding,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Buch  miuÍBtera  aa 
I  are  not  grailuatea  to  wear  upon  their  anrplicei, 
insteiul  of  hoods,  aome  decont  tippet  of  black, 
8o  it  bc  not  Bilk. 

2.  Any  minister  who  shall  In  any  ehurch 
during  Buch  aaying  or  miniatcring  wear  any  other 
clerioal  vestroenta  nnd  omamenta  than  thoaa 
hercinbefore  mentioned,  or  otherwiao  knowingly 
and  wiIíuUy  violate  the  provÍBÍODi  of  thij  Ac^ 
or  QÍd  or  aaaist  in  the  cammtsBÍou  oF  BuchofFenCD, 
ahall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  asainat  the  hnva 
:  eccleaisatical  as  well  aa  agaiuat  Uiia  Act. 
'  3.  Alt  Btatutea,  ecclesiastical  canons,  and 
cnstoms  in  Englond  or  Irelaud,  ao  (ar  as  the 
ume  ara  contraricnt  or  repugnaot  to  tbi»  Act, 
shsH  be  oF  no  force  or  fcffect. 

4.   Iq  tbe  conBtraotion  of  this  Act  the  foUow- 

ing  word>  and  eipresBÍons  shall,  if  uot  inconais- 

tent  with  the  contcxt,  have  the  meaninga  hereto 

aBBÍgned  to  them  ;  tbat  ÍB  to  say  the  word 

"Church  "  shallmeauand  inclnde  any  chnrcb, 

chapel,  or  other  buiIdÍDg  conaecrated  for 

thaperformauceorpublioworahii^  accord- 

ing  to  the  use  of  the  Uuited  Chnrch  of 

EngUud  and  Iceland ;  or  any  bnildii^ 

licuised  for  the  perfatmance  of  such  pnhbo 

"Ministër  shall  meau  auy  clerk  ïu  holj 
orders  qualified  and  authorised  to  offidata . 
in  any  church,  except  an  Archbiahop  or 
Biahop  : 

"Saying  tbe  public  prayeta,"  or  "miniiterjng 
the  Sacraments,  or  "otber  ritea  of  th« 
Church,  "  shnll  meMi  the  pnblic  ministea- 
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tion  of  the  sacramenis  and  the  using  in 
public  of  any  of  the  pnblic  prayen  in  the 
Doák  of  Common  Prayer  as  thercin  pre- 
Bcribed. 

5.  This  Act  may  bo  cited  aa  *<The  Clerical 
Vestments  Act,  1867." 

6.  Thifl  Act  shall  only  extend  to  Enghmd  and 
Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guemsey  and  tiieir  dependencies, 

7.  Thi8  Act  Bhali  commenco  and  have  effect 
one  montii  next  after  the  pasaing  thereof . 

DORSET   COUNTT  MEETING  AGAIN8T  RITUALISM. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  evidcnces  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  lay  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  prepared  to  cncounter 
ultra  -  KitualÍBtic  innovations  was  afforded 
by  a  public  meeting  of  the  county  of  Doiset, 
held  at  the  county  town  of  Dorchester  towards 
the  close  of  February.  It  may  be  well  to 
Btate  that  Dorsetshire  is  in  thc  diocese  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  and  contains  the  parish 
of  wliich  the  Rev.  Lord  Sydney  Qodolphin 
Osbome  is  incumbent ;  and  the  recent  contro- 
versy  between  these  two  ecclesiastics  on  the 
oxtent  of  the  powers  of  the  cleigy  has,  no 
doubt,  quickencd  the  zeol  of  the  Dorsetshire 
laity  m  the  matter.  Lord  Shaftesbiiry  was, 
in  the  fírst  instance,  asked  to  preside  over  the 
meetingy  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county ;  he 
declined  to  do  that,  but  came  in  his  private 
capacity.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  High 
SherifF,  by  Lord  Portman,  by  the  three  county 
memberSy  and  by  a  large  gathering  both  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  county. 

On  taking  the  chair,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury  made  a  vigorous  speech.  He  thus  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting : — 

We  protest,  in  thc  Íirst  placc,  against  that 
system  of  BitnalÍBm  that  has  crept  into  our 
Chnrch  and  into  her  services  in  so  many  parishcs 
and  in  80  manv  churchcs  and  chapelB.  We 
protest  against  aíl  the  details  of  that  ilitnalism 
— ^wo  protest  against  lightB  buming  upon  the 
Lord*B  Table  in  the  ghu^  of  a  meridian  sun — we 
protest  acainst  the  use  of  incense — wo  protest 
against alltheBe strange manoeavrefl,  movomcntB, 
and  backinsB,  marchings  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left ;  and  wnen  I  havo  asBÍsted  at  one  of  those 
exhibitions,  I  declare  that  I  thought  I  was  on 
Fordington  Field,  presiding  at  a  roview,  rathcr 
than  in  an  act  of  religion  in  a  church.  ÁVe  pro- 
test  against  theBe  vestmentB  and  the  vanons 
ungod^  exhibitions  of  gold  and  colour ;  we  pro- 
test  against  them  all .  We  protest  most  8olemn]y 
-^ainst  that  violation  of  tne  decency  and  sim- 
icity  oí  worship  that  has  prevailed  iu  our 
lurch  for  now  more  than  260  years.  We  stand 
upon  that  simplicity,  and  protest  against  such 
innovations;  and  I  call  upon  yon  now,  and  I 
know  you  will  anawer  me  and  say,  **  We  will  go 
back  to  that  purity  of  observance  and  Bimple 
tmth  oonsistent  with  the  Gospel,"  and  as  such 
we  will  endeavour  to  tranamit  tnem  to  posteríty. 
Wo  protest  agaiuBt  RitualÍBm,  whether  it  be 
s  priotice  or  whether  it  be  BymbolicaL  If 
Bitiialiam  ba  a  practice,  I  maíntftin  thatit  íb 
rhfldinh  and  imverent,  and  if  it  be  Bymboli- 


cal,  I  go  farther  than  that^  and  Tnaintain  ii  i 
heathenish  and  bbuiphemoaB.  We  proteat,  toc 
against  the  introduction  of  the  confesaionaL  W 
protest  against  the  violation  of  domestíc  deoeiiGr 
and  domostíc  life.  We  protest  ag&inat  evorj 
thing  that  shall  stand  between  the  parent  ni 
the  child,  between  the  husband  and  tlie  wifi 
I  will  not  enter  into  detaihi  upon  that  snbjed 
You  all  know  them  wcll,  and  you  will  join  wit 
me  in  entoring  a  most  solemn  protest  againflt  i 
unholy  and  impure  a  state  of  things  being  intrc 
duced  into  the  pure,  simple,  h^y  Church  c 
Eneland.  We  protest  against  that  Bacerdofti 
ana  awful  asBumption  that  the  biahopa  and  tbi 
príesthood  of  our  Church  claim,  poeaosB,  aoc 
will  exercise  all  the  powers  claimea,  poesened 
and  cxerciscd  by  the  príests  of  the  Eastem  aiio 
WcBtem  Churches.  I  protest  most  aolemnh 
a^^ainst  any  weak  and  fafiible  man  taking  npao 
huuBelf  the  powers  of  Aknight^  God,  and  ds- 
claring  it  is  in  his  power  to  remit  or  retain  siim. 
I  protest  against  that  system  that  shall  tend  to 
introduce  a  ncw  mediator  between  Qod  and  mao. 
I  protest  against  that  abominable  aystem,  which, 
by  a  declanitíon  of  that  kind,  will  exclnde  &om 
its  pale,  and  from  all  the  hopes  of  salvation,  all 
the  members  of  the  non-Episcopal  oommnnitíei^ 
which  wiU  allow  and  ahnost  enBore  salvation  te 
such  men  as  Alexander  VL  and  Bishop  Bonner. 
and  yet  deny  it  to  tiiose  of  pions  and  bloBMa 
memoiy,  such  as  Matthew  Meniy  and  Fhilip 
Doddridge. 

The  other  speakers  followcd  in  the  sanie 
strain.  The  High  Sheriíf  (Mr.  Calcraft)  wai 
Bure  that  if  the  simple  practice  in  theii 
churches,  aided  and  supported  by  the  prcoch- 
ing  of  the  simple  and  tme  faith,  were  not 
sui&cient  to  keep  them  awake  to  their  hi^ 
dcstinies  as  immortal  beings,  not  golden,  of 
green,  or  coloured  dresses,  nor  choral  servicefl, 
nor  movements  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
could  ever  produce  that  blessed  effect  U 
that  meeting  was  to  have  a  name,  it  was  not 
a  "No-Popery  Meeting,"  but  a  ''No-traitor 
Meeting.** 

Lord  Portman  spoke  out  on  the  Ritnaliitic 
vicws  of  their  bishop,  Dr.  Kerr  Hamilton. 
All  the  speakcrs  alluded  niore  or  less  to  his 
Lordship's  unfortunate  position  in  the  con- 
troversy.  Lord  Portman  went  direct  to  the 
point,  and  said : — 


I  believe  it  is  a  very  great  misfortnne  that  w 
have  as  our  chief  pastor  of  the  dioceae  one  in 
whom  we  have  not  that  confídenoe  we  ougjht  to 
possess.  I  believe  it  is  because  we  have  not  thtt 
confidence  we  have  come  here  to-da^.  We  havB 
not  come  here  in  defiance  of  our  bishop,  nor  in 
defíance  of  those  clergymen  who  think  they  arB 
right  and  we  are  wrong ;  but  we  have  oome  fivr 
the  purpose  of  defending  ourselvei  against  thst 
whiái  we  believe  to  be  wrong;  not  to  defy  anj^ 
body,  as  some  of  these  clei^gymen  áéfy  thelr 
bishops  when  they  disagree  w^  them  m  otfitr 
matters.  We  have  no  defíanco  in  us ;  we  ara 
come  here  to  defond  that  which  we  bélievB 
to  be  the  trae  Church,  that  which  we  be- 
lieve  likely  to  lead  xu  and  all  those  who 
f ollow  UB,  thoBo  who  aro  near  and  dear  to  ni^ 
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nioÉl  afehr  in  the  wáy  of  salvation.    (Lond  ap- 

plaase.)  We  are  come  here  for  another  pnrpose ; 

we  an  to  ahow  that,  as  laymen,  ^e  wilí  pnt  onr 

dlicnlden  to  the  wheel,  and  that  we  will  defend 

tlioie  detgynien  who    may  need  onr  defence 

m^/Koak  that  which  aeems  in  high  places  likely  to 

bríig  down  indignation  npon  them,  and  that,  if 

tkey  ttiSl  npon  ns  to  aasist  in  fighting  the  Protes- 

taat  hdtí»,  the  men  of  Borset  are  ready  to  take 

Íharihaie  in  the  conflict. 

The  three  connty  members,  Messrs.  Port- 

miii,  Starty  and  Floyer,  united  in  a  cordial 

nodon  of  thanks  to  the  noble  chairman,  and 

bis  Loidship,  in  replying  to  it,  alluded  to  the 

pRMQce  of  the  la^es,  and  said  he  was  glad 

to  Me  them  at  such  a  meeting,  for  it  might 

be  imgaUant  to  say  so,  but  he  believed  it  to 

be  sfcdctly  tme,  that  the  women  were  the 

eaue  oí  the  whole  mischief  of  Ritualism. 

THI  BIBHOP  OF  OTrOBD  AND   THE  ANTI- 
BITUALISTS. 

Two  hmidied  male  communicants  of  Read- 
ing  Itave  nnited  in  a  lay  dec]aration,  express- 
ing  inot  of  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  the  Biehop  of  Oxfoidy  which  has  been  pre- 
Knted  to  his  lordship.  The  declaration  íiist 
refen  to  the  addiess  presented  in  1859  to  the 
Bishop,  ngned  by  4,000  lay  members  of 
tlie  ChiiTch  of  England  in  the  diocese  of 
Oiford,  expreaaing  the  existence  "  in  the 
núnde  of  the  best  friends  of  our  Church  of  a 
groviog  mistrast,  in  consequence  of  the 
fioinadaing  tendency  of  many  of  the  innova- 
tÍQQi  neently  intiodnced  by  ceitain  of  the 
cleigj  Into  the  piactices  and  ritual  of  its 
'BfHjcei,''  and  praying  his  lordship,  "  in 
^^iitoe  of  hi8  office,  to  anest  the  progress  of 
t^  objeetionáble  innovations,  to  allay  the 
^  entertained,  and  to  suppress  all  such 
C3QK8  for  foithei  appiehenaion.''  The  lay 
coBUQudeantB  pioceed  to  say,  that  they  feel 
^  addras  had  failed  to  accomplish  its 
*^»d-for  results,  expiess  theii  conviction 
^^  a  wide-spiead  apostasy  fiom  Piotestant 
^tb  and  piactice  has  alieady  taken  place  in 
tlie  liBdy  and  that  in  the  diocese  ovei  which 
^  lordahip  so  eneigetícally  piesides  the 
^^  k  eitensiyely  diffnsed  and  actively  pro- 
S^íiring,  They  farther  say  :  "  To  your  lord- 
'^^i  loiig-zeeognised  sympathies  and  acts  in 
^*W  ef  what  is  popularly  designated  the 
'  Bi^  Chnich  systein,'  we  do  not  doubt  that 
^  a  lamentáble  result  is  to  be  greatly, 
^l^o^  not  exdoaÍTely,  asciibed."  The 
^UWs  kte  ehatge  ia  then  commented  on, 
^  the  eommnnicants,  in  conclusion,  lespect- 
^y  yet  íxankly  state  that  they  have  no 
cittfidênee  in  the  cooise  puisued  by  his  Loid- 
'^aa  íhéx  BpiiitQal  gnide. 

ttia T^t  to notíce  that Biahop  Wilbeifoice 
^  lately  given  evidence  that  he  is  not  in- 


sensible  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
The  foUowing  paragraph  appeared  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  Tinus : — 

Attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  statement 
that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  recently  consecrated 
a  chapel  at  St.  Andrew's,  Clewer,  with  a  ffolden 
cmcinx  on  the  holy  table,  and  that  a  baimer 
with  a  Madonna  was  bome  before  him,  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  report  of  the  conaecratíon 
was  in  these  respects  inaocnrate.  No  snch 
omaments  were  there. 

The  Bishop  has  also  denied  that  he  in- 
hibited  the  Rev.  W.  Acworth  from  officiating 
in  his  diocese  on  account  of  the  couise 
pursued  by  that  gentloman  in  oppositíon  to 
Ritualism.  The  Record  has  published  thil 
denial,  at  his  lordship's  request,  and  now  feela 
it  necessary  to  put  certain  questíons  to  hiiD) 
bearing  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 

BITUALISM   IN   NORTH   LONDOW. 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eingsford,  of 
St.  Thomas,  Stamford-hill,  which  has  been 
80  often  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
was  finally  disposed  of  on  the  second  of  last 
month.  The  case  may  be  briefly  told.  Theie 
had  been  an  empty  space  in  the  chuich, 
between  the  communion  rails  and  the  leading- 
desk,  in  which  weie  placed  benches  foi  free 
sittings.  In  the  couise  of  some  alteiationSi 
Mr.  Kingsford  filled  up  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  space  with  stalls  for  choristers.  Thë 
churchwardens  objected,  and  brought  the  mat- 
ter  befoie  the  Court ;  and  after  a  reference  of 
the  matter  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
Mr.  Kingsford  was  ordered,  in  consequence  of 
the  Archdeacon's  report,  to  lestore  the  church 
to  its  former  state.  This  oidei  was  only 
pattially  complied  with,  and  the  chuichwar- 
dens  again  came  to  complain  that  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  Court  was  not  canied  out.  Di. 
Lushington,  aftei  heaiing  counsel,  oideied  the 
obstructions  to  be  removed,  and  the  church 
to  be  restored  to  its  foimer  state  within  thieë 
weeks,  and  condemned  the  cleigyman  in  the 
costs  of  the  application. 

CONTBOVJBBSIES  IN  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHUBCH 

OF   SCOTLAND. 

The  Piesbyteiian  Established  Chuich  in 
the  Noith  is  no  moie  free  from  intemal 
disputes  than  the  sister  Establishment  in 
the  South;  but  the  controversy  there  takes 
the  form,  not  of  doctrinal  teaching,  but  of 
the  mode  of  conducting  public  worship.  The 
great  innovator  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
of  the  Old  Qreyfriars  parish  of  Edinburgh. 
Several  yeais  ago  this  gentleman  intioduced 
an  oigan  into  his  chuích,  and  with  it  a 
Lituigy  01  Book  of  Common  Piayer.  The 
oigan  was,  we  believe,  the  fiist  that  has  ever 
been  heard  in  an  Established  cliuich  of  Scot- 
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land  Bince  the  Beformation,  ond  ezcited  great 
opposition   at  the   time ;   but   the  Supreme 
Court   of    the   Church    declined   to    pass   a 
positive   sentence    of    condemnation   of   the 
practice,  and   the   consequence   is   that   the 
organ     has     graduallj    crept    into     scveral 
churches  of  the  Establiahment,  especially  in 
the  large  towns.     It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Liturgy.     The    Qeneral  Assembly  of    1859 
condemned  the  use  of  a  book ;  on  which  Dr. 
Lee  dÍBContinued  using  the  book,  but  read 
the  prayers  it  contained  from  a  manuscript ; 
the  book  itself  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  congregation.     This  continued  till  1863, 
when  Dr.  Lee  again  took  the  book  into  the 
pulpit  with  him,  and  the  matter  was  brought 
again  before  the  General  Assembly  of  last 
ycar;  and  that  body  enjoined  the  reverend 
gentleman,  in  more  stringent  terms  than  be- 
fore,  to  discontinue  the  practice.     This  in- 
junction   has   been  set  at  nought,   and   the 
Presbytery  of  Edinbuigh,  who  are  the  im- 
mediate  snperiorB  of  the  minister,  have  been 
attempting  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  As- 
sembly.     The  matter  was  before  them  last 
month,  and  Dr.  Lee  at  great  lcngth  defended 
his  conduct,  contending  that  he  broke  uo  law  of 
the  Church,  while  custom  was  an  uncertain 
rule,  and  was  constantly  varying.     He  main- 
tained   that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  its 
services  are  at  present  conducted,  is   losing 
its  hold  on  the  afifections  of  the  people,  es- 
pecially  of  the  higher  classes,  and  that  the 
course  he  has  adopted  is  fitted  to  win  them 
back.     The  majority  of  the  Presbytery,  how- 
ever,  refused  to  take  his  vicw  of  the  matter, 
and  came  to  a  rcsolution  afiirming  that  Dr.  Lee 
had  not  compHed  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
Assembly.    Against  this  decision  Dr.  Lee  ap- 
pealed  to  the  Synod ;  and  it  is  said  that  if 
the  Church  Courts  decide  against  him,  he  will 
appeal  to  the  civil.     A  minor  branch  of  this 
dispute  has  taken  its  rise  in  the  Presbytery 
of   Auchterarder,  in  Perthshire,  where  Dr. 
Cunningham,  the  parish  minister  of  Crieflf, 
the  principid  town  in  the   Presbytery,  has 
been  found  guilty  by  his  brethren  of  intro- 
ducing  an  oigan  into  the  church  without  ask- 
ing  their  sanction.     Dr.  Cunningham  main- 
tains  that  their  sanction  was  not  needed,  and 
he  too  has  appealed  to  the  Superior  Church 
Court. 

PUBLIC  W0R8HIP  AMONG   THK  ENaLISH 
PRESBYTERIAKS. 

The  same  questions  which  agitate  the  con- 
gregations  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  are 
finding  their  way  into  the  Piesbyterian  bodies 
in  England.  A  veiy  interesting  meeting  of 
the  Engliah  Presbyterian  body  was  held  in 


'  London,  in  the  conne  of  the  montih,  at  wh^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chalmers,  minister  of  the 
byterian  Church  in  Marylebone,  read  a 
on  public  worship,  in  which  he  strongly  acL^ 
cated  the  introduction  of  the  oigan,  the  nae 

I  a  liturgy,  and  the  public  responses  of  the  ec 

,  gregation.     Of  course  he  did  not  mean.   ; 

;  make  any  such  practices  compulsory,  bot  Ii 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  congi^ 
tions  shoidd  be  left  to  their  own  liberty  ú 
these  matters.  An  animated  discussion  íbl- 
lowed,  conducted  with  great  courtesy ;  and  il 
is  probable  that  the  subject  will  be  taken  iq 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Enj^lish  Presbyteriai 
Synod  in  Liverpool.  The  United  Piesby 
terians  in  England  have  also  had  the  niaUe 
before  them,  in  the  case  of  a  young  congn 
gation  near  Hastings,  who  have  introduc^ ; 
haimonium.  The  Presbytery  agreed  not  t 
disturb  them ;  and  it  was  stated,  in  the  coois 
of  the  discussion,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macfarianf 
of  London,  that  the  use  of  instromental  mnsi 
must  bc  madc  a  matter  of  forbeorance  ii 
England,  and  especially  in  London. 

THE   LATE   DEAN   OF   HEREFORD. 

The  Very  Tlev.  Richard  Dawes,  M.A 
Dean  of  Hereford,  expired  on  the  lOth  nlt 
after  a  long  illness.  A  contemporary  give 
the  following  facts  relating  to  hiis  career  am 
character : — 

The  late  dean  was  bom  in  the  Norih  Ridin, 
of  Yorkshire  in  1797,  and  educated  at  a  schoo 
near  Kendal.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Dawes  fin 
met  Whewell,  who  was  three  yesLn  hia  senioF- 
a  diiTercnco  of  a^e  which  perxnitted  the  fonne 
compauionB  at  school  to  etand  in  the  relations  o 
tutor  and  pupil  at  Trinity  Collece,  Cambrídge 
Mr.  Dawes  was  fourth  wrangler  ol  hia  year,  aiM 
was  shortly  af terwards  clected  fellow  and  máthe 
matical  tutor  of  Downing  College.  In  1838  hi 
accepted  the  living  of  King^s  Sombome,  ii 
Hants,  which  he  found  one  of  tbe  worst,  anc 
which  his  conscientiouB  diligence  made  one  ol 
the  best  parishes  in  the  county.  When  he  went, 
there  was  no  school  there,  no  squire  to  hd] 
found  one,  no  farmer  who  was  not  ojppoaed  U 
the  work  of  popular  education  ;  bnt  Mr.  Dawcs 
zeal  and  industry  supplied  every  want,  and  in  i 
few  years    the    Kin^s    Sombome    achool    wai 

Eointed  to  f ar  and  wide  as  a  model,  and  eolc^giaed 
y  Bchool  inspcctors.  When  he  accepted  tfai 
deanery  of  Hereford,  in  1850,  the  bidiop  ané 
the  clorgy  of  the  diocese  united  to  preaent  lúa 
with  a  teBtimonial ;  but  what  pleased  him  evei 
more  than  this  mark  of  kindness  waa,  thal 
tbe  very  {annen,  who  in  the  fírst  instainx 
Btrenuouflly  oppoaed  him,  came  to  thaak  him  fbi 
the  good  he  had  done.  Hib  exertiona  in  Íhe  aaiiM 
cause  were  not  sUckened  in  hÍB  new  positioii,  ai 
the  condition  of  the  Bluecoat  School  m  Heref ord 
and  otherB  testifieB.  The  Dean  was  not  satíafied 
with  merel)r  educatin^  the  poor ;  he  never  losl 
an  opportunity  of  helpmg  on  a  deservinff  bqy  oi 
girl ;  and  there  are  nandreda  livin^  who  am 
tiieir  first  start  in  lif e  to  his  diBcemnig  beneiYo- 
lenee. 
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MtSCBLLAinSOUS. 

Lord  Derby  recently  received  a  deputation 
om  a  nnmlDeT  of  the  leading  clergy  and 
ymen,  headed  by  the  Aichbiahop  of  Canter- 
ujf  wbo  presented  a  memorial  praying  for 
le  increase  of  the  episcopate  in  England.  His 
rdsliip  said  that  hia  own  wishes  had  always 
^n  for  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number 
'  biflhops,  but  he  thought  that  a  majority  in 
>t]i  Houses  of  Farliament  were  opposed  to 
iB  Rcheme.  He  would,  howcvcr,  bring  the 
hole  Bubject  before  his  coUeagues  without 
ÚMLj,  Meanwhile,  if  a  bill  should  be  intro- 
Qced,  it  would  not  be  opposed  by  the 
íoTernment. 

We  mentioned,  last  month  (p.  152),  the 
loption,  by  Convocation,  of  a  proposal  to 
immon  a  Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Church 
f  England.  The  date  and  other  particulars 
f  the  intended  council  are  now  known.  It 
I  fixed  to  take  place  at  Lambeth  Pahice,  and 
3,  conmience   on   the    14th   of   September. 

The  General  Anglican  Council^  is  to  in- 
lude  not  only  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
f  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  but 
he  archbÍBhops  and  bishops  of  the  two  pro- 
ÍDLces  of  Ireland,  the  Primus  and  bishops  of 
he  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  the  colonial 
má  missionary  bishops,  the  bishops  of  the 
Spiscopal  Church  in  tho  United  States  of 
kmerica,  and  the  bishops  of  any  other  Churches 
ffaich  hold  communion  with  thc  Church  of 
Eiigland.  One  of  the  earliest  questions  for 
xmndeiation  wiU  undoubtedly  be  the  rela- 
ioDB  oí  the  Colonial  Churches  to  the  Mother 
ISiarch,  with  especial  reference  to  the  case  of 
Bishop  Colenso. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  replying  to 
bhe  Dean  of  York,  who  had  forwarded  an  ad- 
Ireas  from  certain  clergy  and  laity  to  the 
bidiops,  praying  them  to  take  steps  to  re- 
tnoTe.  the  grievous  scandal  now  attending 
Jie  apparently  permitted  continuance  of  Dr. 
Oolenso  as  one  of  their  number,  gives  the 
foUowing  resolution,  as  having  becn  imani- 
inoiisly  agreed  to  by  their  lordships:  "Re- 
KdTed  —  That  it  is  desirable  to  take  an 
Dpinion  on  the  question  whether  there  bc  any, 
má  if  80  what,  mode  of  bringing  before  the 
Doorts  at  home  the  scandal  alleged  in  the 
pzayer  of  thc  petition."  His  Qrace  adds : 
'^A  case  will  accordingly  be  prepared  and 
coonsel's  opinion  taken  in  the  matter.*' 

It  is  now  announccd  that  legal  proceedings 
have  been  actually  instituted  against  theprac- 
tiees  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  M.A.,  in- 
enmbent  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  in  reference 
tothe  Ritualistic  practices  which  prevail  there. 
The   matter  is  now  before   the  Consistory 


Court  of  the  diocese  of  London,  from  which 
it  wiU,  of  course,  be  removed  by  letters  of 
request  to  the  Court  of  Arches. 

A  confercnce  of  those  interested  in  the 
extension  of  the  female  diaconate  has  been 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  this  object 
were  passed  by  the  meeting,  and  a  committeo 
w&s  appointed  to  take  practical  steps  to  ex- 
tend  the  movcment. 

A  novel  missionary  gathering  of  the  upper 
classes  took  place  a  few  evenings  ago  at  tho 
mansion  of  Lady  Bailey,  Belgrave-square. 
Upwards  of  350  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
responded  to  her  ladyship's  invitation. 

A  public  reception  was  lately  given  to  Rev. 
W.  EIIis,  the  well-known  Madagascar  mis- 
sionary,  in  "Wisbech,  his  native  town.  At 
the  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honour  to  their  fellow-townsman,  the 
Vicar,  Rev.  Dr.  Howson,  presided,  and  ex- 
pressed  the  pleasure  it  aíforded  him  of  being 
associated  with  so  distinguished  a  mLssionary, 
and  prayed  Grod  to  blcss  his  future  labours 
abundantly. 

Dr.  Newnian, "  on  the  advice  of  his  bishop, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  Rome,"  is  about  to 
build  a  Popish  church  at  Oxfoid,  and  adopt 
such  other  proceedings  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  for  the  more  eífectual  perversion  of 
the  students  in  that  city.  His  proceedings, 
however,  are  not  connected  with  any  project 
of  Roman  Catholic  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Kelke  has  been 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
the  Oratory,  Edgbaston,  by  Dr.  Newman. 
Mr.  Kclke  was  a  graduate  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
Theological  CoUege,  Wells.  Latterly  he  was 
a  member  of  the  EngUsh  Church  Union. 

Two  students  of  St.  Augustine*s  College, 
Canterbury,  who  were  aboul  being  ordained 
for  missionary  work,  have  seceded  from  the 
Church  of  Enj^land,  and  joined  the  com- 
munion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  was  stated  at  the  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing  of  the  supporters  of  the  midnight  meeting 
movement,  which  was  held  lately,  that  the 
total  number  of  cases  reclaimed  since  1857 
has  been  2,165,  whilst  the  re-admissions 
amount  to  454.  The  total  number  of  situa- 
tions  provided  has  been  1,310,  It  is  worthy 
of  especial  remark  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  came  under  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
moters  were  orphans  either  entire  or  partial. 

The  Rev.  Q.  W.  M*Cree  has  been  preaching 
to  a  Iai*ge  congregation,  consisting  exclusively 
of  "  casuals.''     Not  one  of  them  had  a  whole 
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gamient,  and  many  were  in  a  sod  state  from  |  mnch  enjoyed.  They  were  profonndly  atteo 
hunger  and  cold ;  they  were,  therefore,  all  tive  to  the  discourse,  and  audiblj  thaokei 
Bupplied  with  warm  tea,  etc,  which  they  very  I  him  for  it 


p0ní|lg  ^mhq  0f  Pisshtts. 


mDiA, 

The  newly-consecrated  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milman)  has  lcft  Eng^ 
for  hÍ8  diocese.  Immediately  upon  his  appointment  the  Bishop  opened  a  commimicatki 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  expressing  his  cordial  desire  to  assist  its  **  great  m 
good  work,''  and  seeking  information  and  advice  in  respect  of  Indian  missions.  In  ae 
cordance  with  his  own  wish,  he  subsequently  met  the  committee  at  their  Mission  Hooae 
together  with  the  secretaries  of  other  nússionary  societies  connected  with  India.  The  Eail  q 
Chichester  (President  of  the  society),  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  and  the  President  of  the  Wesl^ 
Conference  (formerly  a  missionary  in  India),  severally  addressed  the  Bishop,  who  replied  in  th 
most  Mendly  terms,  expressing  the  great  encouragement  he  had  received  from  such  meeting 
as  this,  by  which  he  was  assured  that  he  should  carry  with  him  the  prayers  of  the  ftiendi  o 
missions  in  England. 

A  young  Brahmin,  who  held  a  very  good  appointment  in  a  Qovemment  office,  befor 

Dr.  Duff  left  India  used  to  attend  the  doctor^s  weck-day  evening  classes  on  Engliáh  liten 

ture,  and  his  Bible-class  on   Sunday  moming.     The  result  was  that  he   embiaced  th 

Christian  faith  and  was  publicly  baptized : — 

Buming  with  a  desire  to  make  the  Gospel  known  to  his  conntrymen,  he  aoon  afterwicd 
resigned  his  appointment  in  the  Govemment  office,  went  throo^  a  conrse  of  thedlogicil  atndy,  an 
was  aet  apart  by  the  Presbytery  of  Calcntta  as  a  hcensed  catechist.  After  láboiiiing  íor  a  tinM 
with  remaikable  indostry  and  power,  as  a  preacher,  in  Calcatta  and  the  dirtríct  oí  Mahanad,  k 
was  seixed  with  a  strong  desire  to  preach  to  nis  countrymen  ffnUuitouêly,  aad  nat  as  a  ÁMrtd  «ffPiit 
For  thia  purpK>se,  he  again  entered  a  Govenmient  office  in  Calcntta ;  and  while  thiui  annportca 
himself,  continued,  moming  and  evening,  to  carry  on  his  cvangelistic  laboors  wiUi  as  indefatïgJil 
indnstry  as  ever.  [Eventuallv  a  converted  Hindu  merchant  undertook  to  pay  him  a  salary  ai  U 
own  missionaiy,  and  thus  he  nas  been  labonríng  for  upwards  of  a  year.]  People  aak  for  palpaU 
imit.  What  f  ruit  coold  be  more  stríking  th^  this  ?  Qne  Chrístian  c<mvert  proepen  aa  a  wm 
dumt,  and  his  heart  is  opened  liberally  to  support  another  ChríBtian  convert  as  an  evangelist  1 

A  Tamil  Prayer-book  has  been  published  at  Madras  by  a  Theistical  aect  of  HÍ2ida 

commonly  called  the  "  Yeda  Samajam."    The  Eev.  J  F.  Keams,  of  the  Piopagatíon  SOCÍ0I7' 

mÍBSÍon  in  Tinnevelly,  wrítes:— 

The  prayers,  with 
almost  in  the  words  of  < 

his  Spirít  into  them.  There  is  also  a  prayer  for  "stedfastness,"  which,  with  a  very^slig^t  albn 
tion,  might  be  a  beautiful  addition  to  anymissionary  manual  of  prayers.  There  are  some  exqnÍBl 
■entenoes  in  this  prayer — e.g, :  ' '  Than  the  dearest  of  all  thiogs  Thou  art  dearer  ;  than  all  woddl; 
wealth  thy  favour  is  more  predous  ;  create  then  in  thy  servant  such  a  holy  zeal  and  atedfait  lof 
for  Thee,  that  I  may  willinfly  renounce  &U  things  for  thy  sake."  ...  "  Enable  me  to  fi^  to 
the  trath  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life,"  .  .  .  and  '*  if  it  ahoidd  be  necessaiy,  O  fiorant  that T  ma; 
be  ready,  willingly,  to  lay  down  my  life  as  an  ofiferíng  at  thy  sacred  feet.*'  TÍiii  rrayer-book  ia  1 
most  lemarkable  production,  and  it  is  the  prodnction  of  the  master-minda  amouff  the  Hindiia,  an 
therefore  cannot  be  laid  aside  aa  of  no  importanoe.  These  men  understand  the  Vedas,  bnt  aze  Bfl 
satisfied  ;  Chrístianity  has  more  attraction  f or  them,  but  they  are  as  yet  unable  to  acoept  it ;  deei]) 
however,  they  cannot  remain  as  they  are ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  good  will  follow  thie  niovi 
ment. 

CHIKA. 

A  curíous  production  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  press  at  Hong  Eong  haa  jii 

been  leceived  in  this  country  : — 

It  consists  of  sixteen  of  our  moet  favouríte  psalm-tunes,  prínted  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notatkii  < 
mnaic,  with  Chinese  characters  to  repreeent  the  notes.  It  appears  that  a  gentlemaa  connected  wil 
the  Civil  Service  in  Hong  Kong  has,  with  the  constant  assistance  of  I^«  Legge,  the  head  of  tt 
miasion,  undertaken  to  teach  tne  art  of  reading  musio  to  these  wondeiful  peonle.  ^  He  aaya^  m 
letter  tó  the  Rev.  John  Curwen  :  "The  Chinese  themselves  have  no  tunes,  and  no  idea  of  mn» 
Their  instraments  canproduce  only  two  or  three  tone8,*and  their  singing  is  acreediing  in  fiilMtÍ 
to  no  kind  of  tnne.  Their  hymns  are  naturally  in  sevens.  All  other  metrea  are  impofftationi.  Tb 
conventional  terms  '  high '  and  *  low '  are  utterly  unknown  to  them.  Why,  they  aak,  ehoidd 
áhiill note be  'up *  and a srave tone be  * down' 7  Their  voices  are  haish to apainnil dógree,  an 
they  loae  all  oonmiand  of  tíiem  after  half •an-honr'a  singing.    Their  talent  for  £lattening  ia  wondar 


ríth  slight  alterations,  might  be  made  absolutely  Chrístian ;  one  of  thaBi  i 
of  our  "General  Confession,"  and  another  commences  beseecíúng  God  to  aaii 


Aftíiuím.] 
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HlL**  Bai  the  exptrinMnl  appean  to  be  facoeedin^^  notwithitMidiiig.  Th^  hftve  leanit  to  mag 
^  ^nt  light  witnoat  error  any  ordinaiy  psahn-tane,  and  have  been  introdnoed  into  Union  ChnxtS 
M  a  choir  for  the  native  aeryice.    Tonic  Sol-fa  may  spread  some  day  through  the  whole  of  China  I 

The  Engliiih  Presbyterian  missionaries  at  Chin-Chew  (Amoy)  have  been  threatened  with 

loas  of  life  by  ^*  all  the  literati  "  of  that  city,  who  have  also  hired  roughs  to  dÍBturb  the 

Oluistiaiis  while  at  worship.     They  sought  protection  from  the  ruling  mondarin,  and  being 

unable  to  get  access  to  him,  applied  to  the  prefect     The  latter  summoned  before  him  the 

laDdlord  of  the  premises  where  the  services  are  held  and  the  two  native  preachers  in  whoae 

xuune  the  chapel  is  rented.     The  prefect  examined  them  as  to  the  circumstances  of  tho 

leiK;  and  as  he  had  no  gromid  for  charging  them  with  illegal  action,  he  merely  gave  them 

&  kw  woids  of  reprimand  for  bringing  a  foreigner  to  the  city,  and  dismissed  them  with  a 

few  •mbiguoiis  words  to  the  effect  that  they  should  take  care  that  there  ahouhl  be  no  dif- 

tobsnce,  or  he  would  hold  them  responsiblc. 

The  Engliah  Presbyterian  Church  at  Liong-bun-see  continues  to  increase.    Baptism 

wu  lately  administered  to  four  men,  making  the  membership  at  that  place  twenty-eight 

in  iIL     There  hare  been  additions  also  to  the  congregations  connected  with  the  Wesleyan 

Sodflty.     These  latter  miseions,  in  Canton  especially,  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  laok 

Qlaflii,  and  the  failure  of  the  health  of  their  most  devoted  agenta.     The  opportunitiie 

of  preaching  the  Gospel  are  numerous. 

BORNEO. 

The  Sedomak  mission  is  now  reported  by  the  Rey.  J.  Richardson,  of  the  Propagatioii 
Sodety,  as  being  firmly  established.  Thirty-one  persons  were  baptized  during  the  last  half- 
7^  and  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  103  Chnstians  where  four  years  ago  there  was  not 
^  Mr.  Bichftrdson  points  to  new  fields  of  labour  among  remoter  memben  of  the 
Miekow  tribe,  who  are  yeiy  numerous. 

ICADAGASCAB. 

8iz  Frencli  priests,  besides  Sisten  of  Mercy,  have  been  added  to  the  Popisih  misaum  in 

Vadagascar,  which  is  now  as  strong,  or  perhaps  stronger,  in  European  agency  than  the  Pro- 

Mants ;  but  its  congregations  are  not  one-eighth  as  large.     The  adopted  children  of  the 

Qoeen  and  those  of  the  leading  officers  have  been  tranaferred  from  under  the  instruction  of  the 

^omiih  mÍMÍanariea  to  the  charge  of  a  native  Protestant  pastor.     We  have  reason  to  belieTe 

^lut  the  Qaecn  found,  upon  ezamÍDation,  that  while  the  scholais  in  the  Protestant  schooLi 

Wen  gftini^g  an  education  worthy  of  tho  name,  the  attainments  for  which  the  pupila  of  the 

pKÍesta  weie  chiefly  remarkable  were  the  reciting  of  litanies  to  the  Yiigin  and  the  sainta. 

Aíter  a  aeason  of  unprecedented  prosperity  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  mission, "  things 
«UiTe  not  looked  quite  so  bright''  lately,  and  the  congregations  have  been  raíher  lesa 
Hiuiieroai  than  before.  This  has  been  owing  to  thé  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  nativee 
^bat  the  QoYemment  is  inclined  to  hinder  the  spread*  of  Christianity ;  but  one  of  the  mieh 
*ïoiiaiie8  zemacks  that  though  it  is  true  "  there  are  some  members  of  the  Govemment  who 
^o<ald  be  glad  to  see  all  the  Christian  churches  razed  to  the  ground,"  yet  the  fact  that  theze 
^i^  in  the  capital  alone  between  four  and  íive  thousand  Christian  communicants,  and  that 
^^telj  all  the  sons  of  the  highest  officers  at  Court  are  regiilar  attendants  at  Chiistian 
'^^Mhip,  ÍB  sofficient  gionnd  for  believing  that  *'  the  days  of  heathemsm  are  numbered,  and 
^hat,  i^ter  a  few  years,  Christianity  will  be  the  ruling  power  in  Madagascar."  The  memozial 
clkiaGheB  are  álowly  approaching  completion. 

BOUTH  AFRIOA. 

For  moxe  than  five  years,  with  some  intennÍBsion,  drought  has  prevailed  in  portions  of 

^oiiilih  Afirica.     The  zesult  has  been  prejudicial,  both  spiritually  and  temporally.    From  the 

■Utíon  of  the  London  Sodety  at  Zuurbraak,  in  the  district  of  Swellendam,  the  nússionaiy 

^ites :  *^  The  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  during  the  year  has  not  been  good,  often 

^útRflsingly  Bmall ;  want  of  suitable  dothing  is  one  cause  of  this,  and  is  no  idle  excuse.  We 

^^icrefore  now  hold  services  on  the  Sabboth  aftemoons  in  three  diflferent  parts  of  the  viUage, 

^  vhich  those  aie  invited  who  cannot  attend  the  public  services.     The  nnmber  of  church 

^■^beis  haa   consideiably   decreased,  both  here  and  at   the  other   statíons.      The  state 

^  the  núsBÍon  causeB  me  much  anxiety;  the  futuze  is  dark  at  present;  no  way  of  zelief 

■•^open." 

WESTBRN  AJRICA. 

Tbe  fbllGWxng  mÍMÍon-fltationB  are  now  occupied  and  in  action,  under  the  Bupenntenp 
^^  of  Bíahop  Crowther,  along  the  Niger :  At  the  mouth  of  the  Nun,  Akana;  the  Bonny 
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Btation,  among  the  people  of  Bonny,  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra ;  Onitaha ;  Idda,  the  capitaX. 

Igara;  and  Lokoja.     The  Niger  niission,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  was  commenced  in  IS  4 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Taylor  relatea  that  at  Onitsha,  a  few  months  ago,  two  men  arríved  from    1 

interíor  (Assaba)  in  qaest  of  *'  oguma,"  i.e,,  a  human  being  to  offer  in  sacrifíce  for  the  d^ 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Mr.  Taylor  inserts  the  foUowing  passage  in  his  joumal : — 

The  two  men  from  Assaba  came  to  the  compound  on  their  way  homeward.  They  told  me  '^ 
they  were  at  church  on  Sunday,  and  were  f ully  satisfied  with  what  they  have  heard,  and  they  ^ 
not  but  bless  God  for  what  they  have  enjoyed.  After  a  long  pause,  one  of  them  gave  the  folla^« 
Btatement :  *'  We  are  sony  to  go  away  without  a  liuman  being  to  bury  the  deaa  chief  at  Aasfl^l 
*  *  Don't  you  find  ono  at  Onitsha  ? "  ♦ '  No. "  *  *  Why  so  ?  "  *  *  Onitsha  f  ear  God  too  much,  ax^ 
man  is  willing  to  sell  a  man  or  woman  to  be  slain  for  the  dead."  He  prolonged  the  sentence  ^ 
much  emphasÍB,  and,  smiting  his  breast,  broke  forth  with  this  exprcssion,  '^Onitaha,  Oni'b 
Onitsha  is  changed :  f ormerly  here  we  had  access  to  any  amount  of  victima  we  conld  procure ;  -mxo 


none,  none." 


After  the  Bishop  had  held  his  primary  visitation  at  Lokoja,  he  proceeded  to  visi^  t 

King  of  Idda,  at  the  King's  reqnest,  some  fífty  miles  in  the  interíor.   He  was  accompanied  l 

Mr.  Taylor.     They  had  only  one  horse  between  them.     The  way  was  intrícate,  croased  h 

deep  ravines,  varíed  by  prccipitous  hills.     They  had  to  pass  through  dense  forests,  w&r 

they  enjoyed  a  cooling  shade,  but  met  with  imceremonious  treatment  from  the  imdenrood. 

Mr.  Taylor  wrítes : — 

Tho  Bishop  had  his  new  alpaca  coat  tom  piece  by  piece  throu^h  thoms,  and  I  had  the  mottí&' 
cation  of  having  my  only  new  pair  of  Wellington  shoes  rípped,  while  my  trousers  ahared  tha  saiD^ 
fate  with  the  Bishop's  coat.  vVe  were  so  shabby  and  nlthy,  that  we  knew  not  how  to  Apjpe*' 
before  the  King  and  his  courtiers  ;  but  the  King^s  mcssenger,  Ajia,  who  had  escorted  ua,  tddti»''' 
Bishop  to  mount  the  horse  '*  Aliholi,*'  and  pressed  us  to  open  our  umbrellas,  that  we  might  appe^ 
in  state  before  the  King.  We  were  obliged  to  consent  to  his  proposal,  and,  i^ter  a  few  mum\&^ 
walk,  came  to  tho  outer  court  of  the  At^  of  Idda.  There  was  no  aelay  on  the  part  of  the  Kins  iJ 
receiving  and  welcoming  us  at  his  court.  We  thanked  God,  and  took  couraoe  that  HehadM 
graciously  favoured  us  with  a  hearty  reception  from  a  King  whose  presence  in  former  yean  ooiiltf 
not  be  attainable  without  tedious  calculations  of  lucky  or  umuckj  days. 

MISSIONABY   OBÏTUARY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ooodell,  late  missionary  of  the  Amerícan  Board  at  Constantinople,  anj 
the  translator  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  Armeno-Turkish.  This  venerable  servanto 
Chríst  died  a't  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  on  February  the  I8th,  having  four  days  previouály  oom 
pleted  his  seventy-fífth  year,     We  hope  to  give  some  accoTmt  of  his  life  in  a  futare  nxmiber 

The  Rev.  J.  Williamsox,  of  Sewry,  the  oldest  missionary  of  the  Baptíst  Society,  and 
who  had  occupied  that  station  for  full  forty  years.  No  missionary  ever  snrpaBsed  him  ii 
his  unwcaríed  diligence  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  When  m 
longer  able  to  walk  and  all  but  unable  to  stand,  he  used  daily  to  get  himself  wheeled  infi 
the  bazaar,  and  from  his  seat  in  his  conveyance  would  exhort  his  hearers  to  repent  anc 
accept  salvation.  He  thus  laboured  up  to  almost  his  last  moment.  He  waa  one  of  the  mos 
devoted,  humble,  and  simple-minded  of  men,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  witi 
affectionate  respect.        , 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Cassidy,  of  Poonah.  Mr.  Cassidy  was  oríginally  connected  with  tk* 
Free  Church,  but  a  change  of  views  led  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  Baptist  denomi 
nation,  and  hc  was  ordained  to  missionary  work,  in  1852,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hon.  ani 
Rev.  B.  W.  Noel.  From  conscientious  motives,  he  declined  to  receive  any  salary  from  Út 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  sought  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  efforts.  He  wi 
enabled,  however,  by  the  assistance  he  received  from  fríends,  to  build  a  chapel  in  Poonah,  am 
to  open  a  boarding-school  for  English  and  Eurasian  boys.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  abilifcy 
and  as  a  preacher,  oríginal  and  edifying.  His  end  is  referred  to  by  one  who  witneased  it,  a 
not  only  touching,  but  having  much  in  it  fítted  to  comfort  and  strengthen.  "  Like  Bunyv 
with  his  pilgrim,"  adds  this  fríend,  "  as  he  entered  the  Celestial  City,  I  could  not  but  lool 
in  after  him." 

The  Rev.  H.  Andrews,  of  the  South  India  Church  mission.  Mr.  Andrews  died  c 
chplera,  on  his  retum  voyagc  to  India,  on  board  the  Lord  Warden,  three  weeks  after  tfa 
departure  of  the  ship  from  England.  He  seems  to  have  caught  the  infection  by  his  assidiioc 
attention  to  the  sick. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Thomas,  B.A.,  of  the  London  Society's  mission  in  China.     This  yonc 
mÍBSionary  had  recently  completed  a  long  joumey  through  Corea,  had  gone  back  to  Peki' 
«nd  then  letumed  in  the  General  Sherman,  which  grounded  on  a  Corean  sand-bank  up  om 
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tlie  riren.  Tbe  Coreaiu  csptnred  ttie  ckw  ond  paMengen,  belieaded  thera,  and  aet  tlie 
ned  OD  fÍTe.  Tbe  fuuMiunte  ue  Bomcwliat  cunfUctÍDg,  but  thcre  eeems  eveiy  reason  t«  be- 
«T(  ihat  ib  wu  thus  Mr.  Thomas  met  bís  fate. 


The  Rer.  W.  Whitb,  M-&.,  of  the  London  Societv'a 
nl  j  latelj  entered  on  bia  vork. 


D  at  Madnu,  where  he  had 


l'iítraturt. 


igamoníj  lÁe  ifns  Zfolanden.     Bj  the  \ 

S«íil  Rer.  W1U.IAN  WiLLiAMS  D.t'.L., 
lUiop  DÍ  Waiami.  With  tíix  UlDBtratÍoiu. 
LcndoD  :  Seeley,  Jacluon,  and  Halliday. 
"Hi  Ctacch  uf  EDgUnd  minion  to  New  Zealaad 
>  •nawhat  mor«  than  half.a-ceatnry  old.  Ita 
>iiailEr  wu  the  Ikrge-heorted  Samael  Maraden, 
'bohad  beoD  leDt  out  aa  chaptun  to  the  con- 
ictnttlauent  in  New  South  Walei  in  1793.  It 
Mi  basD  remvkBd  ma  •  cdtíoui  coincideoce  Ihat 
n  the  aame  day  oo  which  the  firat  ladiaa 
Ía^  preached  hia  tiT*t  •ennon  at  Calcutta 
l:MltaiBa-day,  ISU),  the  "Apoetle  of  New 
«•liod "  proclainied  the  Goapel  for  the  fírat 
iva  in  the  Bay  of  lalaada.  He  waa  mcoih. 
«Bitd  by  thrae  lay  agenta  of  the  Church 
AÍMimtry  Society,  who  were  foUoweil,  af ter  the 
M^  nf  a  few  jeara,  by  ordained  clergymeo.  It 
rMielereD  yeara  ■ubaequent  to  the  commeuce- 
nstof  the  minioD,  and  about  the  time  wben 
b  DÍMiotiaríea  were  cbeered  by  tbe  fint  caae 
''  CMTsnion  oo  the  ialaud,  that  onr  author, 
Aae  yoong  man  of  23,  entered  on  hia  htbonra  , 
imt,  Thon^  not  the  firat  clergyman  aent  to 
Kf*  ^Uand,  he  waa,  if  we  miatake  not,  the  \ 
b^padnateof  either  of  the  Uaivenitiea  who  | 
>M  thither.  Hia  elder  bruther,  the  Rev. 
9wy  WiUÍama,  fonnerly  an  officer  in  the 
3<7ll  Navy,  and  aftarwarda  Arcbdeacon  of  | 
^^Íaiate,  b*^  entered  upon  the  eame  fícld  of  : 
ah«r  ihrea  yean  befor^  aod  botb  have  aince 
*k(n  ao  active  part  in  the  evuigeliaation  of  the  ' 
'aena.  In  namtÏDg  the  history  of  the  L'bnrcb 
''MÍeD  in  Mew  Zealatid,  oor  aathor  ia  thne 
Haliliad  by  paraonal  obaervatiou  to  apeak  aa  1 
*  otber  man  conld  aa  to  the  moral  and 
íritBal  changea  which  have  occnrred  vrithin  I 
>«  lait  forty  yean  in  that  coantry.  He  «ntici.  | 
*^  tbe  ubjection  whicb  wiU  be  made  by  tboae 
^  deam  the  profeaaion  of  the  UhrÍBtiao  faith 
'  the  Maena  bollow  and  wortblea»,  and  who 
■Út  to  the  developmenl  of  the  Hauhaa  fana- 
cieai  and  the  mnrder  of  poor  Volkner  aa 
"idoice  of  the  oorreetaeaa  of  tbeir  aaaumption. 
1>«  Biahop  anawcn  by  •  challenge  to  compare 
^M  ccodnct  of  tbe  maaa  ot  profeaaed  CfaríatÍBua 
a  the  Apeatobc  age  and  that  whicb  immediately 
med  it— tbe  cenvarta  of  Feter,  Faul,  and 
Inhn-^with  tbe  baptiicd  Uaoria.  NotbÍDg  new 
■Ma  k>fi|ieDed  in  the  ^oataay  of  many  of  theae 
MoMd  belierera,  bat  onlj  the  oonnterpart  of 


what  occnrred  in  tbe  earlieat,  and  (os  it  ia 
generally  Buppoaed)  the  bestageiof  Cbrigtianity. 
There  were  a  number  of  adverae  circunutancea 
in  tbe  caae  of  New  Zealand,  wbich  are  too  often 
forgotten,  and  to  which  tbe  Bishop  pointa  at- 
tentÍDn.  Bat,  not witbitand  i  ng  these,  uid  the 
defection  of  ao  larae  a  body  of  profeased  con- 
verta,  tbere  are  still  not  a  few  faithful  ChrÍS- 
tÍBDS  among  tbe  MaorÍB.  "Great  nnmben  have 
faUen  away  ;  but  it  ie  a  cbeering  fact  that  there 
are  twelve  native  clergymen,  supported  by  tbe 
contributionB  of  their  fíocka,  Bmonnting  to 
upwards  of  three  tbousBod  pounda,  who  ara 
labouring  with  diligence  and  zeal  to  lead  tboir 
conDtrymen  in  the  right  path.  The  preaeet  ii 
tbe  aiftÍDg  time  of  the  Charch,  a  aiftiag  which 
will  be  for  its  benelit." 

Biabop  WiIIiams  bas  prodnced  ■  book  which 
onght  to  be  exteasively  read,  not  only  ïn  reli- 
gioua  circles,  but  by  those  who  are  bahilually 
deprecÍBting  miaaionary  eSort  unong  thc  hoatben, 
aa  well  as  by  the  detracton  of  the  Mnori  race. 
He  writsa  witb  a  BÍmplicity  uid  modeety  wbich 
it  ia  Lmposaible  to  overlook,  and  whicb,  in  one 
who  haa  fiUed  ao  prominent  a  pUce  in  the  eventa 
which  he  recoiila,  are  poculiarly  graceful. 
Indoed,  we  have  sometimea  wished,  aa  we 
penued  bia  psgea,  tbat  we  saw  in  tbem  mora 
of  the  Biahop  bimaelf  ;  but  wben  be  doee  ligure 
apon  tbe  acene  it  usaally  adda  freah  interest  to 
it.  Aa  a  Bpecimen  of  the  volome,  we  select  tbe 
following  Bucount  of  his  public  diacniaiou  with 
a  Popish  prieet  who  waa  Bccking  to  pervart  the 
native  ChTÍitians  from  the  Himplicity  of  the 
faith  as  revealcd  in  Scriptnre  : — 

The   prlest  IwRín  bj  rlnwing  on  tbe    giound  i 


[liacTanr  of  Qie  ïloniaB~  £iupir«7  snd  then  «xplained 
that  Cliri»t  hsïing  been  cniciBed  st  Jcnuslem,  Hb 
Bttïrwardí  sent  bis  diacipleg  to  vnrii 
preanh  the  Goapel ;  thst  nmnng  sU  t 
Seclared  Peler  lo  be  the  foundation 


la  Apoatisa  He 


Chureh  ihould  1m  built ;  ll.at  Peter  aud  PbuI  went 
to  Bonie,  wliich  was  Iha  chief  city  of  Ihe  worid,  and 
that  Pewr  being  tbe  lirst  biahon  of  that  city,  ths 
Cborch  o(  Bome  waa  ths  head  of  all  Ihs  cburcbea, 
aod  that  tboae  who  dilfcr  trom  them  haie  departsd 
from  tbe  truth. 

The  diígiam  whieh  be  had  dnwn  was  a  con- 
venient  startiag-point  for  m«  ;  for  eccording  to  hia 
atateiDent  the  (joKpi;!  wpnt  forth  fiom  Jenualem, 
which  waa,  IhervforB,  tlie  tuundiition  from  wliicb  tbe 
trutb  iaaueil,  while  Ri.me  was  only  in  the  ume 
poeition  as  olber  churchea  wliicb  roae  up  in  differcnt 
parK  of  tbe  world.  As  to  Peter  being  the  head  of 
tha  Charch  of  Bome,  tbera  la  n'  '    ''  '    ~ 


o  tetlimoDy  from 
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history  to  show  that  Peter  ever  visited  Roine.  I 
stated  that  the  Scriptures  have  becn  given  as  our 
guide,  and  that  all  doctrines  must  be  tried  by  thero, 
for  that  nothiug  is  to  be  required  of  any  Christian 
nian  to  be  believed  wliich  is  not  written  in  tliem,  or 
may  be  prove»!  by  them.  The  priest  had  much  to 
say  about  councils,  which  had  oeen  assembled  at 
diiferent  periods,  and  enlarged  upon  the  great  num- 
bers  of  bishops  who  had  been  gathered  together  at 
these  times,  and  that  their  decisions  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  as  this  was  a 
subject  in  which  the  native  niind  could  teel  no  in- 
tert'St,  it  was  not  wonh  wliile  to  notice  it.  It  was 
much  niore  easy  for  our  audience  to  comprehend  that 
the  Scripturea  'which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and 
which  the  priest  allowed  to  be  the  Wonl  of  God,  are 
a  rule  which  may  be  safely  trusted.  The  priest  then 
trie<l  to  throw  discredit  upon  our  translation,  saying 
tliat  the  Scriptures  ha<l  been  committed  to  the 
Cliurch  of  Ronie,  and  that  we  liad  stolen  our  book 
from  tliem.  This  it  was  easy  to  explain  by  a  fanii- 
liar  illustration.  A  rivulet  ttows  from  the  mountain 
side,  and  winds  its  course  to\*anis  tlie  sea.  Those 
who  are.  iu  quest  of  water  resort  to  the  stream,  and 
each  one  takes  for  himself  tliat  which  he  requires. 
If  among  the  number  of  those  who  frequent  the 
rivulet  any  one  may  have  collected  a  supply  in  his 
own  vessels,  no  other  person  has  a  right  to  belp  him- 
self  from  them.  The  Bible  which  the  priest  then 
held  in  his  hand  (a  copy  of  the  Vulgate)  was  a  trans- 
lation  only ;  it  was  water  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  taken  up  in  their  own  vesscl,  and  we  had  not 
interfered  with  it;  but  our  translation  was  taken 
from  the  originals  ;  we  had  gone  wlth  our  vessel  to 
the  stream,  and  had  taken  upthe  waterfor  ouraelves. 
This  discussiqn  lasted  more  than  four  houre,  and  was 
attended  with  a  happy  result,  for  a  good  number  of 
the  priest's  followers  came  over  to  the  Protestant 
party,  and  became  candidates  for  baptism.  The 
priest  made  a  strong  eifort  to  establish  himself  in 
different  parts  of  \Vairoa,  but  betore  nine  mouths 
had  expired  he  withdrew  from  the  district  alto- 
gether. 

Th«i  Past  and  Fufure  of  the  Kaffir  Races.  By  the 
Rev.  WiLLiAM  C.  HoLDEN.  With  a  Map  and 
IUustrations.     London  :  66,  Patemoster-row. 

Mr.  Holden  impresses  us  veiy  favourably  as  a 

painstaking    and    reliable   writer.     A    remark 

which  he  reporta  in  these  pages  appears  to  have 

operated  as  a  saluiary  caution.     A  gentleman  of 

considerable  intelligence  once  told  him  that  he 

had  *4oBt  all  faith  in  history,  as  it  was  only  tho 

version  of  the  particular  writer,   which  was  so 

warped  and  iniluenced  by  his  own  views  and 

cast  of  thought  and  mind  as  to  keep  from  view 

the  real  facts  of  the  individuals  or  the  times.'' 

The  author  appears  to  us  to  have  avoided  this 

reproach,   at  least,   judging  from  the  English 

stand-point ;  for  he  condcmns  the  conduct  of  the 

Dutch  Boers  towards  the  natives  so  decidedly, 

that,    though    he   adduces    his    authority    for 

every  important  statement,  there  will  be  those 

in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere  who  wiil  accuse 

him  of  writing  in  the  tone  of  a  partisan.     It  is 

natural,    also,    that  as    a    British  subject  and 

a  Christian  minister,   he  should  deprecate  the 

extension  of  that  sway  which  has  been  so  tyran- 

nically  exercised  in  the  case  of  tho  unfortunate 

Basatos    and  the  French   Protestant  mission- 

aiies;;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  his- 

torian  and  the  advocste  of  a  partioalar  opinion 

or  policy  are  nover  oonfounded;   and  ií  Mr. 


Holden  even  here  be  aometimes  mistakeB^ 
fumishes  his  readera  with  the  data  íor  a  ooft-. 
conclusion. 

It  is  as  a  historian  that  oar  anthor  occo| 
tho  fírst  part  of  hÍB  volume.  He  inquirea  h 
the  origin  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  traces  the  hiato 
of  the  Zulus  (or  *' Amazulu,"  as  he  writet  fe 
word),  the  Natal  Kaffirs,  the  Amaxosa,  tf 
other  interior  tribes.  In  the  second  part  I 
describes  their  physical  and  mental  chancte 
manners  and  customs,  religious  belief,  sacrifiee 
government  and  laws,  and  language.  The  thii 
and  concluding  part  has  reference  to  such  pn 
tical  points  as  the  native  land  queation,  and  tl 
province  and  duties  of  the  Govemment,  tl 
colonists,  and  the  Church  respectively  towai^ 
the  Kaffir  raccs. 

Mr.  Holdcn  has  gathered  mnch  iuformati* 
direct  from  native  sources,  which  bas  enaU 
him  to  rectify  the  loose  and  inaccniate  sta' 
ments  of  some  previous  writers.  Among  otí 
mattcrs  of  interest,  he  seems  thos  to  have  bc 
enabled  to  give  for  the  fírst  time  to  the  Ëngli 
reader,  an  authentic  narration  of  the  career  of  i 
Zulu  hero  Chaka  or  Utshaka  (<'Break  of  Daj 
and  his  successors.  Utshaka  trained.  and  ec 
solidated  an  army  with  a  skill  eqnal  to  tl 
which,  when  displayed  among  civiliaed  peoplei, 
called  genius.  In  the  course  of  hia  victari< 
career,  he  pushed  his  conqnests  east,  weet»  ■ 
south,  his  terrítories  extending  from  the  ooaal 
the  Quathlamba  Mountains,  and  from  the  T«g 
Eiver  almost  to  Delagoa  Bay.  "Hadanythi 
short  of  universal  empire  satisfied  this  ambitii 
man,"  says  Mr.  Holden,  '*the  Tngela  had  bi 
the  boundary  of  his  empire,  and  tbe  Amaqoi 
the  last  nation  he  had  made  to  lick  the  di 
before  him.  But  no  I  like  the  Roman  Tictor, 
regarded  nothing  as  done  whilst  anythxng 
mained  to  be  accomplished  ;  therefore  ao  loQg 
thero  was  a  country  he  had  not  overran,  a  peo] 
he  had  not  spoiled,  or  a  nation  tbat  had  i 
placed  itself  at  his  feet,  he  rested  not^  bat  o 
templated  new  scenes  of  slaaghter  and  ip« 
and  hastened  to  execnte  his  dazk  designa.  . 
About  the  years  1816  to  1820,  Utahaka  tsrom 
the  Tugela  River,  swept  all  before  him,  fíllii^ 
land  with  a  deluge  of  blood.  .  .  .  Battle  m 
ceeded  battle,  victory  crowned  victory»  nmi 
f ell  af ter  nation,  until  the  stream  of  fire  waa  o 
inteiTupted  by  the  Umzimvoobo^  instead  of 
Tugela."  Again  and  again  his  deedsof  dwR 
and  conquest  suggest  to  oar  aathor  hív  i 
semblance  to  the  great  European  coaqm&fí^ 
modem  times,  and  he  designates  him  the  "Boa 
parte  of  the  Desert."  Utahaka,  he  tells  oi,  h 
no  Waterloo;  but  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  i 
assassin,  who  was  his  own  brother. 

The  writer  has  tamed  to  good  aoeonntli 
twenty-seven  years*  residenoe  ae  a  Weil^ 
missionary  in  South  Airíca.  Of  the  higheit  nkM 
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to  tiie  philaanthropïit  and  the  friends  of  missionB, 

•ome  portiona  of  this  Tolume  claim  the  notice  of 

thfi  itatflsman.  The  expuLnon  of  the  French  Pro- 

tflitant  mÍB8Íon*rie8  from  BatntoUnd,  after  its 

■eisare  hy  the  Boers,  ahows  how  the  intereste  of 

r^igioii  aod  eÍTÍlisation  would  he  regarded  by 

theie  Datch  settlers,  if  the  designs  which  they 

now  entertain  againat  the  remaining  territory  of 

the  Zalni  ahoiild  proTe  Bucceesf  uL     Nor  would 

thoee  intereetB  snffer  alone.     The  Brítish  power 

in  the  Sonth  of  Afríca  wonld  probably  cease  to 

be  u  iecore  as  it  now  is.     Mr.  Holden  points 

oot  the  danger  there  is  that  the  Dntch  Boers 

vill  not  only  take  poseeseion  of  certain  terrítory 

which  haa  been  left  yacant  by  the  Zulus,  in 

order  to  avoid  proximity  to  the  whites,  and  thus 

rrmi  occaaions  of  diepute,  but  that  they  will 

bríng  the  old  Kaffir  King  "  entirely  under  thcir 

pmr,  and  add  the  whole  oí  Zululand  to  their 

RpaUic,  and  thus  increaee  a  thousand-fold  the 

difficalties  of  managing  these  as  well  as  the  na- 

tirei.''   Onr  own  Colonial-office  should  see  to 

tiii%  cre  it  be  too  late. 

7k  Fird  Man  and  his  Place  in  Crtation^  Consi- 
dmd  on  the  Principles  ofScienice  and  Common 
5oMe,  /rom  a  Christian  Point  o/  View.  With 
tt  Appendix  on  the  'Sewro.  By  Georoe 
Moo&B,  M.D.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

TRiindastrions  penof  Dr.  Moorehas  not  for  some 

te  produoed  so  really  seasonable  and  useful 

>  book  as  the  one  now  in  our  hands.  Its  subject 

ttQne  whidi  more  or  less  has  the  attention  of 

'vxhng  and  thinking  pereons  of  all  classes,  and 

^  iDode  of  treatment  is  such  that  it  may  tend 

powerfnlly  to  allay  any  rising  misgÍTÍngs  in  the 

^^ristíaa  mind.     There  is  a  singular  tendency 

todc^gnutÍBm  in  sceptical  science,  justasthere 

u  in  Bomaaiam.     The  latter  always  usurps  the 

titleof  Catbolic,  one,  holy,  and  infallibly  true  ; 

^  the  foimer  says  much  the  same  thing.     This 

°<'Mnew  of  ntta«nce  has  a  certain  influence 

^9oi  tímoimis  minds,  and  they  begin  at  least  to 

">pcrplezed  when  they  do  not  lose  their  faith. 

Dr.  Moore  has  perf ormed  a  valoable  servioe  f or 
^^  who  deiire  to  nnderstand  what  science 
^y  has  to  say  on  the  side  of  the  Tolume  of 
iB^úaticii.  TflJLÍng  up  man  as  a  f act,  he  wisely 
■tttti  with  the  problem  ol  his  orígin,  which 
^criptnre  declares  to  have  been  immediately 
divine.  On  inyestigating  the  stmcture  of  the 
'iiniaa  body  it  is  seen  that  it  corresponds  in 
^vtain  detailB  with  the  bodies  of  some  other 
l^'únals  ;  whioh  is  bnt  reasonable,  for  man  lives 
^  tiie  same  world.  But  there  are  diflérences 
^^  suggest  that  man  is  f ormed  for  other 
^i'pQies  than  themere  animal.  Step  by  step  and 
^'^bydetail,  theanthor  pursues  his  inquiríes, 
^^ítíag  out  differences  and  distinct  analogies, 
^  ihowing  how  peculiar  after  all  is  the  position 
^  eoiistitotioii  of  man.  Man  is  shown  to  be 
^apeeoliar  Moid  Íhe  noblest  of  Ood's  oreatures 


upon  earth,  and  occupying  a  special  place  in 
the  divine  economy.  His  faculties,  his  pro- 
pensities,  and  his  actual  conduct  exhibit  him  as 
severed  from  other  creatures  by  a  gulf  which  no 
theoríes  of  development  can  brídge  over.  He 
was  the  pre-eminent  creature  of  God,  dcstined 
for  purposes  not  only  higher  than  others,  but 
for  purposes  of  a  difíerent  order.  He  alone  has 
speech  and  moral  qualities,  and  spirítual  aspi- 
rations ;  he  alone  realises  his  responsibilities  to 
his  Creator,  and  looks  for  another  and  a  higher 
state  of  exÍBtence. 

Tho  topics  discussed  in  this  volume  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  author  has 
treated  them  in  at  once  a  scientifíc  and  a  Chris- 
tian  manner.  There  are  points  on  which  we 
should  diíTer  from  him,  but  his  main  argument 
has  our  cordial  concurrence,  and  we  I)elieve  his 
book  is  one  which  deserves  the  serious  perusal 
of  all  wbo  are  interested  in  its  subject.  The 
facts  and  illustrations  adduced  are  such  as  most 
persons  will  be  able  to  appreciate,  and  the 
answers  to  sceptical  difficulties  are  often  very 
beautiful  and  apposite.  The  concluding  section, 
on  the  negro,  is  a  just  and  we  think  adequate 
solution  of  the  question  which  has  been  started 
in  relation  to  him.  It  shows  clearly  enough  how 
gríevously  the  negro  has  been  misrepresented  by 
men  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  but  who 
seem  to  have  been  under  tbe  iufluenco  of  a  biaa 
and  prepossesaions  which  deserve  positive  re« 
prehension. 

Tíie  Reltgion  o/  Redemption :  a  Contríbution  ta 
the  Preliminaríes  of  Christian  Apoloey.  By 
R.  W.  MoNSELL,  B.A.  London  :  W.  Hunt. 
/mdCow 

The  author  of  this  vohime  has  been  pastor  ot 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Neuchatel ;  and* 
he  intimates  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  been  using  a  foreign  language.     In  reading 
the  book  it  may  be  well  to  remember  these  twa 
facts — the    flrst,    because    questions     affecting^ 
ohuroh  organisation  corae  up  fer  discussion  ;  and 
the  second  because  a  few  gaUicisms  occur.     But 
we  are  sure  that  no  careful  reader  oan  fail  ta 
observe  and  admire  the  quiet  independenoe  and 
vigour  of  thought,  and  the  steriing  qualities  of 
style  whieh  charaoteríee  the  volume.     The  faith 
of  the  wríter  reposee  on  a  consciously  fírm  basis, 
and  therefore  he  reverently  and  calmly  investi* 
gates  the  successive  problems   which   present 
themselves.     Such  a  state  of  mind  is  eminently 
favourable  to  the  eliciting  of  truth,  and  awakens 
confídence  in  the  author^i  intentions,  even  where 
we  do  not  wholly  fall  in  with  his  conclusions. 
This  book   is    another  evidence  that  religious, 
principles  are  never  so  satisfactoríly  and  com- 
petently  treated  of  as  by  men  who  are  in  a  highi 
degree  religious. 

Mr.  Monsell   has  introduced  throughout  his 
work  the  opinions  of   a  multitude  of  eminent 
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writera.  Theee  opinions  are  brougfat  in  for 
varíoaB  purposes — for  iUustratíon,  for  coníirma- 
tion,  and  for  correction  or  refutation,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  ia  very  apparent  that  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  work  has  required  much  time,  re- 
Bearch,  and  thought.  There  are  no  signs  of  hasty 
wríting,  but  everything  Beems  to  have  been  well 
digested  and  pondered.  A  book  of  this  kind  is 
for  thinkers,  and  may  be  favourably  contrasted 
with  the  multitude  of  crude  productíons  con- 
tinually  issuing  from  the  presa.  If  it  should 
not  become  popular — and  iu  a  certain  sense  this 
can  hardly  be  expected — its  merítswill,  we  hope, 
secure  for  it  not  only  attention,  bnt  a  high 
position  among  books  of  its  class.  Few  men 
have  the  leisure  to  produce  works  of  so  sub- 
stantial  a  character,  and  therefore  we  should  be 
thankful  when  we  meet  with  them.  They  are 
of  very  great  importance  in  an  age  like  ours, 
when  the  leading  principles  of  revealed  religion 
are  assailed  by  wríters  more  conspicuous  for 
their  pretensions  than  for  their  real  qualifíca- 
tions. 

We  will  now  bríefly  indieate  the  general 
eourse  pursued  by  Mr.  Monsell.  Af ter  a  bríef 
introduction,  he  deals,  in  the  fírst  book,  ¥rith 
human  guilt  and  misery.  Here  he  states  his 
views  of  man's  original  rectítude,  his  fall,  and 
the  reasons  of  it,  and  its  present  and  etemal 
consequences.  In  the  second  book  he  treats  of 
redemption,  its  motives,  means,  and  design. 
The  whole  work  of  Christ  is  here  viewed  in  its 
varíous  aspects,  as  well  as  his  two-fold  rehition 
to  Gk>d  and  humanity.  The  third  book  is  on  the 
appropriation  of  redemption,  showing  how  men 
obtain  a  saving  interest  in  Christ.  The  indi- 
vidual  Christian  life  is  the  subject  of  the  fourth 
book,  and  naturally  involves  a  varíety  of  details. 
The  fíf th  book  treats  of  the  coUectíve  Chrístian 
life  aad  history — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Church 
and  its  organisatíon,  from  apostolio  times  onward 
to  the  oonsummation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  author 
is  immense,  and  that  it  extends  from  the  creation 
to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  Many 
great  facts  and  dootrines  come  within  its  scope, 
but  the  author  has  exercised  self-restraint,  and 
has  not  disoussed  matters  onnecessary  to  his 
aignment.  We  notíoe  that  he  has  omitted  one 
or  two  points  whioh  we  think  he  oould  have 
introduoed,  but  as  they  were  not  really  essential, 
we  need  uot  specify  them.  Qn  such  subjects  as 
election  and  partioular  redemptíon,  he  expresses 
himself  explicitiy,  with  only  a  tinge  of  what 
is  called  CalvinisuL  He  believes  that  the  re- 
demptíon  thal  is  in  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all, 
and  inefficient  only  in  them  that  disbelieve.  He 
believes  that  grace  can  be  resisted,  that  justifica- 
tíon  is  immediate,  and  that  sanctífication  is 
progretBÍve.  He  r^gards  the  oiganisatíon  oí  the 
flnfe  duircliea  as  havÍDg  bean  progreBSÍve^  and 


thinks  Christ  left  his  diacipleB  no 
constitutíon.  He  holds  also  that 
organisation  reproducea  exactiy  th 
the  Chrístian  ministry  at  the  doa 
Testament :  none  therefore  can  pr 
in  it  the  details  of  their  own  schei 
same  time,  he  thinks  every  Evang^ 
justifíed  by  it.  The  reasoning  1 
supports  his  conclusions  on  thei 
questíons  is  ably  conducted  even  i 
vincing. 

We  do  not  propose,  however,  tc 
prínciples  advocated  in  this  volu 
suffice  to  say  that  there  are  mai 
who  have  never  taken  a  broad  8urv< 
occupied  by  Mr.  Monseirs  work,  a: 
such  it  may  render  important  and  vi 
ance.  Although  not  a  formal  bod 
it  is  a  connected  and  comprehensive 
nearly  all  the  topics  of  theological 
its  lively  and  varíed  style  will  rend 
agreeable  study  than  formal  lectt 
tbat  we  do  not  adopt  all  Mr.  Moni 
is  superfluous,  for  none  but  the  mos 
cism  can  lavish  unmitigated  praise 
productions.  At  the  same  tíme, 
the  marked  ability  of  the  book  1 
sober  earnestness,  its  Chrístian  í 
literary  and  artistic  superíoríty. 
also  that  the  influence  of  such  a 
considerable  with  those  who  are  u 
of  captíousness  and  of  foregone  con 

Publie  Wornhip :  the  Best  Afethods  < 
It,  By  Rev.  J.  S.  Pearsall.  Lc 
Bon,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 

The  great  importance  of  rightly  ooi 

lic  worship  is  one  of  the  probleDO 

and  solutions  have  been  attempte< 

posite  principles.     This  book  of  Mi 

a  kind  of  antithesis  to  the  '*  Dired 

canum;"  forwhile  the  one  aims 

the  perf ection  of  formal  worship,  tl 

to  bríng  about  the  perfection  of 

tural,  spirítual,  and  yet  orderly,  w* 

and  comeliness  are  one  thing  ;  í 

symbolism  are  another.     To  such 

seek  the  former  we  beg  to  commeE 

in  our  haudB.     With  regard  to  pra 

the  author  prefers  that  it  should  be 

but  he  throwB  out  a  number  of  v 

upon  the  subject,  which  may  be  po 

of  us  with  profít ;  and  he  suggei 

reviaed  liturgy  might  not  be  adopl 

cases,  whether  the  "Apostlee'   C 

not  be  repeated,  and  responBes  ht 

etc      Reading,    preaching,    and  s 

under  review,  and  while  abuses  i 

Buggefltions  are  given  for  a  more 

profítable  performanoe  of  them. 

on  the  Lord'a  Supper  is  partíonlari 

The  remarkB  at  tiie  close  of  the  boc 
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neetángB  and  Camily  wonhip,  are  wise  and  proper. 
'We  can  speak  higÚy  oí  the  tone  and  manner  of 
Íhe  whole  work,  which,  while  naturally  reflecting 


blished  by  its  i^peanuice  in  a  third  edition. 
A  bird  that  haa  eecaped  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler  mnst  understand    the  peril  better  than 


Íhe  Chnrch  principles  of  its  estimable  author,  ÍB  :  most.  Such  is  our  authoress,  and  we  hope  her 
Bofc  denominationaL  To  prove  this  last  point,  '  graphic  and  Baildening  recital  will  be  read  by 
it  Í8  needless  to  do  more  than  say  there  is  no  '  thousands,  and  especially  by  all  who  are  tempted 
chapter  on  the  snbject  of  baptism,  although  the  to  favour  convent  lite  and  the  confessional.  Now, 
perfonnance  of  that  rite  is  usually  regarded  as  '  more  than  ever,  ought  books  like  this  to  be  dili- 
pui  of  divine  and  pablic  worship.  But  thia  '  gently  circulated,  for  not  only  is  Rome  as  busy 
Tery  omiasion  may  recommend  the  manual  to  a  :  with  her  wilea  as  heretofore,  but  in  what  was  once 
wider  nmge  of  readers.  As  the  book  now  stands,  '  a  Protestant  Church  we  have  convents  and  the 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  the  most  sensitive,  in-  confessional  too.  As  for  the  book  of  Misa 
ttmQch  as  every  page  reveals  an  abiding  con-  Richardson,  we  can  answer  for  the  accuracy  of 
idoMness  of  the  law  of  liberty,  without  forget-  '  many  of  its  details. 

fahesB  of  Christian  eamestness  and  fidelity.  i  Pcumges  in  the  Lift  of  an  Indian  Merchanl : 
The  jodicious  and  kindly  spirit  and  the  holy  |  being  Memorials  of  Robert  Brown,  late  of 
lintt  of  the  writer  will,  we  trust,  secure  the  '  Bombay.  Coinpiled  by  his  SUter,  Helen 
-.  j       ^i  £  ^v.'  ui        VT^-    '      CoLViN.     London :  Nisbet 

wcceo  and  uflerulneas  of  this  seasonable  publica-    ^  ,,  j.,t._xjij 

A|  Tuis  18  a  record  of  rare  and  smgle-hearted  de- 

votion,  a  delightful  comment  on  the  text,  '*  I 

MualMtntor  TrueChurch  Views?  BytheRev.  1^^^^  set  the  Lord  always  before  me :  becaute 

CttOLES  Hebkrt,  M.  A.     Rector  of  Lowes-  ^^  .^  ^^         ^^^  ^^^   j  ^j^^l  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^„ 

lofl    London :  Dalton  and  Lucy.  «r.i.i.  xl        !_•    x    *  xv    u-          u    xu    k 

Itolita.  bookoomprUestwelve  article..  eleven  ^ith  the  «íbject  of  th»  biography  the  '•eyemg 

-í  f  L  ^    ^               j  •    J.1-     F^  .1    *r          oiv  of  eternity    was  a  habitual  attitude  of  thought, 

ocwhichfirst  appeared  m  the  2>aiw  Afii^5.    Tne  ,   ^i^                                              i..  u       -n    v 

.  .1     ^       \^,               .              j    uM-4.     j  and  there  are  many  passages  which   will    be 

wthor  wntes  with  eamestness  and  ability,  and  i.  i  *  i  í       n      u         -j  j  -i     j- 

i.                           ,       -                '          j.1.    j.'  found  very  helpful  by  all  who  amid  daiiy  dis- 

h»  ptges  are  worthy  of  very  senous  attention.  .      ^.         j    •      x     u         *!,  •     •            •          t 

mi  '^  ^.        ,       .  /  X     Ai    Vi                      A 1-  tractions    desire  to  have  their  impressions  of 

ioe  aections  devoted  to  the  Commumon,  Abso-  ,...,.         ,            j      >#        *  v     • 

1  ..      „     ^.              -   ^,             j     X  j^        *  xL  divine  things  deepened.     Men  of  busmess  espe- 

«uon,  Bsptism,  and  the  re-adaptation  of  the  .  „             j    •             u  •    i.      i.-          j         *  _j. 

T-.           "^        '              1    •  X      ^   '  cially  may  denve  much  mstruction  and  comfort 

Aituny,  are  of  general  mterest  m  connexion  .      •'^.             •       !.•  i    l        _x             u     j 

•iAV  n-*     ••            rm.       _x-  1                    •       xi.  from  thc  way  m  which  he  cast  every  burden  on 

*ith  Ritualism.      The  articles  concemmg  the  ..      ,      ,     •'               ,,            u     i.                      j 

T  .x_  .,    »v.        .             "I  Ti-  t_            j  /-iL     X  the  Lord  :  nor  can  those  who  have  sons  and 

L«ty.  ttie  D««»iters,  »nd  Budiop.  and  Chapter.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ve  unportant  and  suffgestive.     Those  on  the  „     j  j-       1.1.       xi..  •  1    ^  1. 

1^1  l:      t  '        *  XI-    ttTTi        j  xu    riv      l        j  Suuday  readmff  than  this  memonal  of  one  who 

reUhve  claims  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  and  ....''  .  .  v  1.  j         1.1 

^..^.  ,.  .,        .,        cs    t  ui  their  own  circumstances  accomplished  a  noble 

^  mipiration  appeal  to  a  ¥nder  circle.     So  f  ar  ^ 

career 
*>  Bitoalistic  qnestions  are  discussed  by  Mr. 

Bebert,  we  have    pleasure    in    recommending     The  DaUyWalkvMh  Janu  in  thePfvmiéed  L^^ 
^v  Í.C  ^  «^  _x.-    1    1    4.1.    X       I  i.i.  BytheRev.  DavidMartin,  Oxford.  London : 

^hst  he  has  wntten,  particularly  the  two  letters        -yý  j  ^^1^,^^ 

on  the  Communion  and  Absolution.  His  excel-  ^  key-note  to  liie  contents  of  this  little  volume 
^kremarksonothertopicsdonotcomewithm  1,  to  be  f ond  in  its  opening  sentencee.  "Iknow 
WM)  icope  of  this  joumaL  ^^  ^  j^Hy  persuaded,"  says  the  author,  "  that 

^'^hUfor  the  Inner  Life,    By  Jessie  Coombs.  there  is  more  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  there 

Loiiidon :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.  is  in  the  whole  creatioiL     There  is  more  love  in 

^ISB  C00MB8  indicates  the  aim  and  character  his  heart  for  us  than  hatred  in  Satan's  against 

<tf  her  book  when  she  says :  "  If  it  stimulate  us ;  more  power  in  Him  to  bless  than  in  the 

^  to  thooght  about  the  inner  life,  if  it  ren-  whole  universe  to  curse ;  and  more  willingness  in 

dtr  the  inner   life   more   vivid    and    real,    if  Him  to  give  than  there  is  in  us  to  receive.'* 

it  help  any  in  the  homeward  path  to  press  on-  Every  page  attests  how  oompletely  the  writer 

^uds  and  npwards,  if  it  attract  to  Him  who  views  all  things  in  the  light  shed  upon  the  path 

^loiie  caa    make   onr  inner  as  our  outer  life  of  the  Chrístian  by  the  incamation  and  atone- 

^^  good,  and  beautifnl,  I  shall  be  devontly  ment.     In  this  spirit  the  writer  fumishes  a  tezt 

^WkfuL"   The  style  is  agreeable  and  easy  ;  and  comment  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

iDiiitrations  f rom  various  sources  enliven  the  Chriatian  Manliness :  a  Book  of  Examples   and 

P^gei,  and  the  tone  is  Scriptural  and  devout.  Principles    for  Young   Men.     London :   The 

We  have  r«ad  portions  of  the  work  with  much  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Pï««ure,  and  believe  it  well  fitted  for  edifica-  ^n*  o^  ^^  ^^  ^>"  ^o'  **^«  <^"  ^  whom  it 

tioD.  is    addressed   that   we    have   ever  met  with. 

Pfr»^^7  »  ^  n  />  ^i  T-  .  «xi-  Written  in  a  vigorons  and  attractive  manner,  it 
'^^^9(mcu  mrpertenee  of  Boman  Catholtctsm ;  with      ,  ., r    .t  x         j.  u*  i. 

WdentsifConveitLife.  By  Eliza  Richard-  «^«^»  *  ^<^«  ™««   ^^   *^»*   '®^"*«    ''^»^^ 

■OK.     With  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Tay-  qualifies  the  wnter  for  the  task  here  imder- 

J'i'tt,  M.A.    London  :  Morgan  and  Chase.  taken.   This  useful  volume  deserves  to  be  widely 

^<baract«rol  ihis  ttriking  nairative  is  esta-  circolated. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  state  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  at  the  present  moment  more  agitated  than  it-  bm 
ever  been  at  any  former  period  short  of  actual  war.     Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
war  itself  could  more  profoundly  stir  men's  hearts  than  the  present  state  of  affairs,  which  U 
everywhere  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  a  strife  more  prolonged  and  bloody  than  the  Jafil^ 
without  any  one  being  able  to  determine  in  what  quarter  the  storm  will  actually  break. 
Francc  regards  the  new  order  of  things  in  Germany  with  ill-disguised  dislike;  and  Pru»ia, 
the  soul  of  the  German  Confederation,  does  not  affect  to  disguise  how  conscious  she  i$  ot 
French  hostility.     It  was  but  the  other  day  tliat  the  French  Ministers  elaborately  explaine^ 
to  the  Chamber  that  they  had  no  appreliensions  from  German  unity,  but  that  notwithstaudirs-S 
they  felt  it  neccssary  to  reorganise  the  French  amiy  on  a  more  extensive  scale.     In  repJ.^» 
Prussia  astonished  the  world  by  the  revelalion  of  treaties,  offensive  and  defensive,  madewit:- "^^ 
Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemburg,  by  which,  in  the  eveut  of  a  war  either  in  or  out 
Germany,  the  troops  of  those  countrics  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Pnissia. 
treaties  have  been  in  existence  for  nearly  twelve  months;  that  Count  Bismarck  deigns 
publish  them  now  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  signiticant  hint,  if  not  a  direct  menace, 
France.     By  these  treaties  the   whole  of  Gemiany,   with  the  exception  of  the  Auatiii^  -*' 
Duchies,  is  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Prussian  King;  and  in  case  of  a  war,  Fiance  wouL- — -^ 
have  to  face  a  population  more  homogeneous  and  much  more  numerous  than  its  own.   Tbi 
baffled  and  bearded  in  Germany,  France  is  said  to  have  tumed  to  Bussia,  and  is  striving 
establish  an  alliance  with  that  country  by  making  common  cause  with  her  on  the  Eaater^^ 
question ;  and  it*  is  alleged  they  had  agreed  to  wrest  Candia  from  the  Torks  andhand  it  oi 
to  Greece,  but  were  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  acquiesce  in  the  project. 
however,  requires  confirmation.     But  all  the  events  of  the  past  month,  and  indeed  fo' 
aeveral  monihs,  show  that  the  political  atmosphere  is  strongly  charged  with  electricity,  anf 
that  a  thunder-storm  may  burst  forth  at  any  moment. 

The  uneasy  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France  is  greatly  increased  by  the  alannin. 
rumours  that  are  abroad  as  to  the  health  of  the  Prince  Imperial.     The  Royal  boy  has  beei 
in  a  low  state  of  health  for  some  time.     Abscesses  have  formed  on  his  limbs;  and  it  is  stat 
in  the  Moniteur  that  these  have  been  foUowed  by  fever,  which  that  Court  joumal  decli 
inspire   no   apprehensions ;  but  the   public    mind    is    not   so   easily  tranquillised. 
Correspondent,  "  X.  X.  X.,"  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  religious  diatractions  which, 
faithfuliy  following   the  political  controversies,  divide  the   public  mind   at   the 
time.     Unhappily,  these  differences  are  not  confined  to  one  conmiunity.     They  rage 
more  fíerceness  among  the   Protestants  than  the   Catholics,  and  concem  themselves 
questions  that  go  more  directly  to  the  heart  of  Christianity. 

The  new  elections  have  just  taken  place  in  Italy,  and  the  members  haye  assembled        ii 
Florence.     Ministers  have  obtained  a  majority ;  but  it  is  feared  that  it  will  not  be  ma 
reiiable,  or  lesa  apt  to  be  driven  into  an  opposition  vote  by  the  breath  of  Bome  advfc. 
influence,  than  was  its  predecessor.  The  popularity  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Ricasoli,  is  on 
wane,  not  because  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  fírst  recommended  him  to  confídence 
been  called  in  question,  but  because  of  his  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  turbulent  elems'Sti 
that  seethe  and  boil  around  him.     Perhaps  his  very  honesty  is  in  the  way  of  his  suco^ml 
A  temper  more  pliant,  subtle,  and   accommodating,  might  wind  its  way  to  condliafcM 
through  secret  courses  to  which  unbending  honesty  will  not  stoop.     It  is  now  nndersfc^^od 
that  the  Church  Property  BiII  which  before  proved  so  obnoxious  wiU  not  be  again  broim£bt 
forward,  but  the  idea  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  Church  revenues  to  secular  purpcjtBi 
Í8  not  abandoned.     Indeed,  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  fínances  will  not  admit  of  sucIb.    u 
abandonment,  even  though  both  King  and  Minister  were  willing.      Our  correspondenty  wJaib 
he  does  justice  to  the  Evangelical  efforts  that  are  put  forth  all  over  Italy,  and  most  especifl^T 
in  newly-liberated  Venetia,  shows  with  how  fast  a  hold  the  popular  ndnd  has  been  wfsi»á 
by  the  atheism  and  materialistic  philosophy  that  are  so  rife  in  the  preaent  day.     T&ú 
Italian  unbelief  must  at  any  rate  be  the  direct  product  of  the  teaching  of  the  Boomb 
Gatholic  Church,  for  no  other  form  of  religion  has  been  permitted  till  of  late  yeara. 

In  Germany  the  union  of  so  many  kingdoms,  each  with  a  National  Chorchi  haa  led  to 
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th«  qnestioD  whether  there  shall  not  be  also  a  fusion  of  the  different  Chnrches  into  one.  On 
this  ^ubject  the  Prna^ian  statesman,  Bismarck,  to  whom  probably  the  question  is  one  of  no 
pmtical  interest,  is  disposed  to  show  great  toleration ;  but  the  theologians  are  less  patient  of 
My  departare  from  forniula  and  symmetry.  To  an  English  mind,  uothing  can  be  more 
mtural  than  that  Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  the  other  annexed  kingdoms,  should  retain  their 
B«parate  Churches,  in  the  same  way  as  Scotland  does  hers ;  but  it  appears  that  German  theo« 
lcgians— at  least  in  some  of  the  schools — bave  not  advanced  beyond  the  ideas  that  were 
discarded,  or  rather  given  up  as  impracticable  here,  rather  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
A.  sdbject  of  much  higher  moment  is  handled  by  our  correspondent  in  the  narration  of 
various  works  of  practical  Christian  benevolence  akin  to  our  City  Missions  and  Sunday- 
schools  that  have  been  set  in  motion  there  within  these  few  years,  and  that  have  already 
h^u  productive  of  blessed  results.  Other  matters  concern  what  may  be  called  the  high 
politics  of  theology,  but  these  are  thc  labours  that  make  a  nation. 

H  O  M  E. 

Some  steps  have  at  last  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  laity  which  must  show  the  Ritual- 

iíts  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  matters  all  their  own  way.     Hitherto  they  have 

proceeded  with  as  much  confídence,  and  evcn  arrogance,  as  if  they  alone  were  the  recognised 

meiiibers   oí  the  Church  of  Ëngland;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  in  the    distracted  and 

xiQcertain  counsels  of  their  opponents  they  found  their  best  ground  of  justification.     The 

'Very  boldneas  of  their  innovations  served  to  stagger  the  men  who  were  content  to  stand 

OA  the  old  paths;  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  persuade  themselves  that  it  was 

ïeally  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  would  be  guilty  of  these  Popish  mummeríe?. 

^ut  that  indecision  only  lasted  for  a  bríef  períod.     The  loyal  and  sound-hearted  members  of 

^  Establiihment  soon  drew  themselves  together,  and  rallied  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 

^th  and  practice.    As  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  ever  in  the  mouths  of  the  innovators, 

^t  was  determined  that  to  the  law,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  the  appeal ;  and  in  the  only 

^>8e — ^that  of  vestments — in  which  the  stríct  letter  of  the  law  might  appear  to  be  somewhat 

doobtfnl,  an  appeal  has  been  made   to  the  nation,    through   the  Legislature,  to   give  its 

^eclaratory  sanction  to  the  usage  that  has  prevailed  for  well-nigh  three  hundred  years.   And  it 

^  coríous  to  mark,  that,  as  the  Orthodox  party  advance,  the  innovators  retreat.     One  by  one 

^y  abandon  the  offensive  practices  which  they  were  but  lately  so  confídent  they  could 

't^e  good  in   any  court   of  law  in  the  kingdom ;  but  yet  these  are  abandoned  only  in 

^^h  sort   as  to  be  resumed  at  the  fírst  favourable   opportunity.       At   a   great   meeting 

^  the  p«rty,  which  was  graced  by  the   presence  of  Dr.   Pusey  himself,  it  was  resolved 

^^t  doe  obedience  shonld  be  rendered  to  the  late  judgment  of  the  two  Houses  of  Convoca- 

^on  in  respect  of  Ritualism,  but  in  snch  a  form  and  with  such  a  gloss  on  its  expres- 

vions  as  to  make  it  dear  that,  while  they  professed  to  be  yielding  all,  they  yielded  nezt 

^  nothing.     This  acceptance  of  words  iu  a  non-natural  sense  was  justifíed  by  Dr.  Pnsey, 

^ho,  moreorer,  pledged  his  credit  that  it  was  the  sense  in  which  the  Bishops  themselves 

^derttood  their  own  judgment.     And,  indeed,  after  the  dissection  which  that  celebrated 

j^lgment  has  received  from  the  masterly  pen  of  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  there  are  many  persona 

^ho,  qnite  irrespective  of  Dr.  Puse/s  authoríty,  will  come  to  the  same  conclusitm. 

TheQovemment  have  nowbrought  their  measureof  Reform  before  the  Houseof  Commons, 

^iid  it  haa  met  with  a  reception  so  favonrable  as  to  be  read  a  second  time  without  a  division.    It 

^onld  perhape  be  fair  to  say  that  the  bill  owes  this  quiet  progress  less  to  its  own  meríts  than 

^  the  eamest  desire  of  all  parties  that  this  important  and  troublesome  question  should,  if  pos- 

f^ble,  be  eettled  this  year ;  for  Mr.  Qladstone  has  drawn  up  a  formidable  array  of  errors  and 

^perfeetiona,  which,  if  they  could  all  be  sustained,  would  certainly  render  the  amendment 

of  the  measnre  in  committee  nearly  hopeless.     The  most  prominent  feature  is  a  household 

^^'^hise  for  boroughs,  on  condition  that  the  householder  is  rated  and  pays  his  parish  rates ; 

^lule,  to  counterbalance  this  great  downward  extension  of  the  vote,  it  is  proposed  that  every 

^useholder  who  pays  direct  tazes  to  the  Queen  to  the  extent  of  20s.  shall  have  a  second 

^^>te.    Against  this  last  prínciple,  so  new  to  our  Constitution,  all  parties  are  arrayed ;  but 

^twithstandtng,  there  is  some  hope  that,  by  mutual  forbearance,  some  measure  will  be  agreed 

^  ihat  will  aatÍBfy  aLl  parties.    We  notice  with  satisfaction  that  the  agitation  in  the  country, 

^^h  asRumed  so  formidable  an  aspect  in  the  winter,  has  now  subsided,  the  working  classes 

WTÍQg  eonfidence  in  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  Parliament. 

The  LegÍBUiture  ii  again  to  be  asked  to  enga^e  in  the  work  of  Sumlay  legislation 
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Mr.  John  Abel  Smith  has  given  notice  of  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  aale  of  intoxica% 
liqiiors  in  England  and  Wales  on  Siindays ;  and  Mr.  (yReiIly  has  taken  in  charge  a  8in>^ 
hill  for  Ireland.  In  joth  caaes  we  believe  the  intenlion  is  to  assiniilate  bhe  law  to  th^ 
Scotland,  where  the  public-houses  are  wholly  dosed  on  diat  day ;  or  at  least — for  we  ^ 
that  would  be  impo'»8Íble  in  England — to  impose  greater  restriclions  on  the  Sanday  tru. 
We  believe  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  to  which  it  must  be  owne^i 
Komish  Bishops  have  greatly  contributed,  is  ripe  for  the  closing  of  public-housea  durin^  t 
whole  of  Sunday ;  in  England  the  proposal  will  ])robably  be  so  to  limit  the  hours  tliey  a 
open  as  ío  admit  oi  sale  for  fiimily  use.  We  bhould  be  glad  if  so  muca  as  this  can  be  seciuc 
in  the  iuterests  o^  reli^ion  and  luoraliíy.  There  is  another  bill  rbout  to  be  brought  in  by  Jfi 
Hughes,  the  luember  for  Loiubeth,  for  regulating  Sunday  t^-ailic  in  generaL  It  is  of  tíu 
usual  character  o^  the  measures  to  which  we  hi»ve  been  accustomed  of  late.  The  good  it 
may  clo  in  oue  direct'ou  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  legislative  sanction  i^  wiU  gire 
for  bunday  traffic  in  some  others. 

Fenianism  has  doue,  aud  is  likely  to  do,  much  mischief  to  Ireland ;  but  there  Í8  a 
class  to  whom  it  promises  to  prove  an  unmixed  advantage,  both  in  its  lise  and  its  dovmíkll 
— we  mean  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  It  was  known  from  the  first,  and  every  day 
makes  it  more  clear,  that  the  leaders  of  that  pestilent  form  of  disloviJty  had  no  reíspect  for 
one  form  of  rcligion  more  than  anoiher,  and  that  if  they  had  been  successful  the  Romíih 
bishop  would  have  been  despoiled  as  *  emorselessly  as  the  Protestant  rector.  It  is  no  vonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Romish  hierarchy  everywhere  set  themselves  in  oppositioa  to  tlie  ÍDsn^ 
gents,  and  arrayed  themselves  on  íhe  side  of  order.  By  doing  so  they  have  not  onlj  been 
saved  from  a  menacing  danger,  but  they  are  everywhere  lauded  as  men  who,  notwiihstanding 
strong  temptation  to  the  contrary,  stood  by  the  constituted  auchorities,  and  materially  oon- 
tributed  to  preser^'^e  society.  It  is  now  the  fasliion  in  high  places  to  praise  them,  and  tbere 
is  no  reward  they  can  ask  which  seems  to  our  politicians  too  gretft  to  bestow.  No  donU 
there  is  more  pretext  than  reality  in  all  this.  The  conduct  of  the  RomLBh  clerj^  would  not 
be  80  much  praised  as  it  is  but  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.  Our  principil 
statesmen  are  running  an  eager  race  fur  the  support  of  the  Iri:»h  ecclesiastical  leaders,  wbo, 
in  the  pi-esent  nicely-balanced  state  of  poUtical  parties,  have  obtained  an  influence  outofall 
pro])oni(>n  to  their  numbers,  and  are  able  to  make  their  own  tenus.  Hence  the  number  of 
pctty  bills  already  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  this  session,  aU  profeseing  to 
relieve  the  Ronian  Catholics  of  some  grievauce  or  dibability  which  was  never  before  betni 
of.  The  latest  is,  perhaps,  the  most  amu.'<ing  instance  which  has  yet  occurred  of  Úáé  bidding 
for  political  iiifluence.  So  far,  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  Parliameut  hite 
attached  themselves  to  thc  Liberals.  There  are  a  few,  however,  who  favour  Mr.  Disraeli  ani 
his  fiiends  now  in  power.  Among  the^e  last  is  a  Mr.  M'Evoy,  who  a  few  nights  ago  ídW^ 
duced-a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  famous  Ëcclesiastical  Titles  Act,  and  hinted  that  he  bid 
the  coimtenance  and  support  of  the  Ministry  in  his  proceeding.  It  happened  that  there  wai 
no  one  on  ihe  Treasury  Bench  who  could  either  confirui  or  contradíct  his  aasertion,  fortbo 
members  of  the  Cabinet  had  all  left  their  places.  The  allies  of  the  Liberals  became  quite 
jealous  of  the  approbation  this  would  win  among  the  Catholics  in  Ireland ;  and  one  after 
another  rose  to  urge  that  this  not  the  proper  time  for  the  introductiou  of  aucb  i 
measure.     Mr.  M*Evoy,  however,  persevered ;  the  biU  was  introduced. 

The  Church-rate  question  is  once  more  in  agitation.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  acting  aa  tbe 
organ  of  the  Nonconformist  body,  again  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  total  extinctioA 
of  Church-rates.  It  was  opposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Govemment,  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  «• 
pressed  himself  willing  to  accept  any  measure  that  would  exempt  Diseenters  from  payoientr 
but  could  not  assent  to  a  measure  that  bore  on  the  face  of  it  the  extinction  of  the  rate.  ^ 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  voied  for  the  second  reading,  on  the  undentaiidÍQg 
that  in  committee  they  would  endeavour  to  introduce  clauses  retaining  the  machinery  of  tbi 
rate,  for  the  sake  of  those  Churchmen  who  were  willing  to  contribute,  but  abolishing  ^ 
compulsory  powers.  Mr.  Baines,  again,  on  the  part  of  the  DLssenters,  said  no  objecti* 
would  be  raised  to  such  a  provision,  while  the  Dissenters  wouJd  abetain  from  all  interfereo^' 
with  arrangements  which  did  not  aífect  them.  These  admissions  would  seem  to  meet  tht 
conditions  which  Mr.  Walpole  laid  down  as  necessary  to  obtain  Goveriiment  aupport;  ^ 
if  he  can  be  induced  to  look  upon  them  in  that  light,  the  country  may  at  last  see  the  ^ 
of  a  small  but  irritating  agitation,  which  ha»  disturbed  the  peace  of  societjr,  especiaUj  ^ 
oomitxy  dÍAiiiotBy  for  the  last  forty  years. 
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deceptíoa  prevails  with  regard  to  the  religious  condition  of  Italy.  Many 
if  deep  piety,  and  animated  Mrith  a  moet  laudablo  zeal  for  tbo  conversion 
ú»,  believe  that  Italy  in  the  ninetecnth  centuiy  very  closely  rcsembles 
ny  in  the  sixteenth,  and  that  if  God  would  but  ralse  up  a  Luther 
e  land,  a  religious  reformation  would  bo  proclaimed  from  tho  Ali)s 
e  Adriatic.  Others  believe  that  tlio  facility  with  wliich  the  Bible 
culated  is  a  sign  that  Evangelical  truth  has  been  uccepted  in  larffci 
re  by  tho  people.  Others,  again,  believe  that  a  half-and-l)alf  rcforni 
•ted  among  the  priests,  a  hybrid  Catholicism,  which  is  iieither  Eoman 
icLim  nor  Protestantism,  will  powerfully  contribute  towards  a  national  rc- 

reform.  They  attempt,  in  their  religious  joumals  printed  in  Italy,  to  re- 
Ghristianity  with  worldliness,  counselling  tlie  priests  to  remain  priests,  to  say 
»  read  their  Breviary,  which  tliey  proclaim  to  be  full  of  erroi*s,  to  hear  con- 
i  and  give  absolution,  to  adore  images,  to  carry  on  a  secret  op]josition  to  Catlio- 

while  at  the  same  time  they  are  urged  to  read  the  Bible  but  not  to  pi-aotiso 
iaobey  their  bishops  and  the  Pope,  showing  indifference  to  their  ccclesiastical 

8,  and  yet  to  recognise  them  as  their  legitimate  superiors,  and  the  Pope  as  the 
•f  Jesus  Christ  and  Head  of  his  Church.  Others  set  themselves  to  employ  other 

Buch  as  evangelisation,  instruction,  publications,  etc.,  and  by  means  of  these 
B  they  promise  themselves  extraordinary  results.  May  it  be  allowed  to  me, 
an  who  has  from  infancy  been  occupied  with  religious  questions,  and  who  still 
I  at  the  work,  though  his  hairs  are  grey,  to  express  his  opinion  on  this  subject 
U  Christian  sincerity,  and  impelled  by  affection  for  the  Gospel,  which  I 
ly  would  wish  to  see  more  widely  diffused  in  my  beloved  oountry  1  Beforo 
íng  my  views,  however,  as  to  the  best  means  to  employ  in  order  to  bless  Italy 
e  Gospel,  I  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  speak  for  a  little  of  the  actual  state  of 
.  in  Italy — fírst,  in  general  society ;  secondly,  in  Boman  Catholic  círcles ;  and 

in  the  work  of  evangelisation  which  is  being  carried  on.  If  God  shonld 
me  rightly  to  explain  these  things,  it  will  then  be  casy  to  undei*stand  what 
best  means  to  adopt  so  as  to  further  the  highest  interests  of  my  country. 
t  us  begin,  then,  with  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  religious  affairs  in 
Bociety.  Under  every  aspect,  the  state  of  matters  is  truly  deplorable.  The 
s  fientiment  is  dead.  Italy,  considered  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  may 
esented  by  the  valley,  full  of  dry  bones,  spoken  of  in  the  37th  chapter  of 
The  great  majority  of  Italians,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  vital  religion, 
^orpses.  Nay,  more,  they  are  as  bones,  dry  and  scattered;  and  without  a 
on  the  part  of  God,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  the  nation  cannot  become 

9,  for  the  religious  sentiment  is  extinct.  We  shall  see  immediately  how  and 
s  sentiment  is  dead.  Meanwhile  let  us  ponder  the  solemn  fact  itself  The 
s  aentiment  of  a  people  exhibits  itself  in  their  words  and  actions.  What, 
>  Italians  generally  speak  about  1  Quite  other  things  than  those  of  religion ; 
t  form  perchance  the  theme  of  conversation,  it  is  referred  to  with  scom  and 

l^rifefeen  íor  Evangtlkal  ChrÍMtendom,  and  tranBlated  by  oar  Italian  Corrospondent.] 
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indifference.     You  will  hear  tho  priests  most  heartily  abused;  but  you  muat  nat   ; 
deceived  thereby.     It  is  not  the  religious  sentiment,  but  the  absolute  want  of  / 
which  prompts  such  utterances.     Make  an  attempt  to  speak  about  the  GoBpel  or 
about  Gospel-Christians,  and  you  will   have   for  reply  that  it  too  is  a  buainev 
{hottega)y  Uke  tho  others,  and  that  the  only  true  religion  is  to  be  an  honest  nui, 
without  troubling  your  head  about  dogmas,  which  are  all  more  or  less  abBurd.    Onr 
excellent  English  friends,  who  oome  to  Italy  with  their  hearts  fuU  of  gennme 
Christianity  and  desirous  of  propagating  it,  fall  most  readily  into  error  on  this  rab- 
ject,  and  look  upon  our  wamings  as  exaggerated,  if  not  uncalled  for.    All  tiiÍB 
because  they  are  so  warmly  received  and  so  fratemally  visited,  while  on  all  handi 
books  are  asked  from  them  and  readily  enough  received  as  gifts.   But  these  retipected 
brethren  are  too  oflen  the  victims  of  their  own  good  faith.     It  is  not  the  religwus 
sentiment  which  attracis  men  to  thcm,  but,  generally  speaking,  other  Bentiments  Iw 
noble. 

The  Italian  is  ordinarily  polite  towards  foreigners;  but  after  he  has  reoeived 
them  courtoously,  he  has  no  scniple  among  his  own  friends  to  make  them  the  subjects  of 
ridicule,  and  is  ready  the  day  aftcr  to  renew  his  intimacy  with  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  fresh  matter  for  conversation.  Whenever  the  intercourse  with  such  a  foreign 
Chrístian  makes  an  impression  upon  him,  he  usually  finishes  by  saying,  "That 
gentleman  is  an  excellent  man,  but  he  has  his  prejudices."  Tbe  Italian  is  accustomed 
to  see  the  priests  paying  liberally  for  pretended  conversions.  He  knows  that  Pto- 
testants  do  not  act  thus.  But  he  is  likewiso  aware  that  religious  foreigners  are  mwi 
of  good  íaith  and  large  charity.  He  therefore  demeans  himself  as  of  docile  chancter, 
in  the  liopo  of  obtaining  some  favour  or  help.  Even  our  "  gentlemen  "  can  stoop  to 
such  baseness,  as  we  know  from  íacts  and  names  which  could  be  mentioned. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  the  lower  classes,  again,  may  be  known  by  simplj 
coming  in  contact  with  them  and  understanding  their  conversation.  Swearíng  is  tiM 
characteristic  of  the  common  people  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  distrícts  of  Taacany 
and  the  Komagna.  The  Neapolitans  and  Genevese  are  notoríous  for  evil-speakÍBg 
and  cursing,  while  the  Piedmontese  bear  the  palm  all  ovcr  Italy  for  the  vilenen  oi 
their  languago.  Go  into  an  inn]of  an  evening,  and  especially  of  a  Sunday,  when  it  u 
sure  to  be  crowded,  and  listen  to  the  talk  tliat  is  going  on ;  take  a  part  in  Íhev 
familiar  chat,  whether  in  the  workshop,  the  piazza,  or  on  the  public  promenade,  ftB^ 
you  will  observe  that  if  any  one  starts  the  subject  of  infidelity,  or  casts  rídicule  npoo 
religion,  the  conversation  becomes  animated,  and  shouts  of  laughter  greet  the  speaker 
on  all  sides.  If  any  one,  on  the  contrary,  breaks  in  upon  them  with  a  few  Beanoo^ 
remarks  on  religion,  he  is  treated  as  a  Jesuit,  a  hypocríte,  and  a  bigot,  and  is  aoon 
constrained  to  be  silent,  in  order  not  to  evoke  the  most  fearful  oaths  and  the  in^^ 
violent  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  his  comrades. 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  the  socicty  of  ItaJian  gentlemen  when  the  oonvenatífi^ 
tums  on  the  subject  of  religion,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  tbe  ábaohitA 
indifference  manifested  on  all  hands  with  regard  to  vital  doctrine,  and  the  levity^ 
which  it  is  treated,  as  if  it  wero  some  scientific  theme,  or  a  matter  which  at  tdx^ 
need  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  social  convenience. 

Perhaps,  you  ^vill  say  to  me,  tho  religious  sentiment  will  be  found  in  the  ooo- 
Tersation  of  príests  and  monks.  None  but  those  who  have  been  príests  or  moDb 
oan  judge  on  this  subject,  for  príests  and  monks  act  upon  the  maxira,  ''  8%  non  c^i 
êoUem  oautë,^^  which  in  thoir  slang  signifíes,  "  When  we  aro  alone,  let  us  speak  beájt 
for  we  understand  one  another ;  but  when  strangers  are  present,  let  us  guard  agaíi^ 
aaying  what  we  think."  In  the  conversation  of  príests  and  monks  everything  dt* 
but  religion  is  spoken  of.     If  the  subject  i«  referred  to  at  all,  it  is  not  the  reHgi^''^ 
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hiA  Í8  aoootding  to  godliness,  bnt  tlie  religion  of  ecclesiastical  ritesy  the  mode  of 
Bmng  greater  profít  from  the  outward  obserrances  of  religion,  and  tho  means  of 
lii^  religion  in  all  its  forms  so  as  to  hinder  xiiiman  progress.  Such  are  the  subjects 
f  inDocent  conversation  among  the  dergy ;  yoa  can  imagine  what  are  those  of  another 
lunoter,  for  we  mnnt  not  speak  of  them.  . 

Ji,  pening  from  words^we  come  to  deeds,  what  kind  of  religious  sentiment,  we  asky 
>  efidenced  bj  ^be  actionsof  the  people  of  Italy  1  ''ltaly  is  essentially  Catholic  !*'  exclaim 
ot  only  priests,  but  political  men  of  the  highest  posidon.  But  what  are  the  signs  by 
IuqIi  il  shown  its  Catholicism  ?  Perhaps  by  its  morality  ?  But  surely  it  is  a  secret 
lao  man  thát  ímmorality  is  che  basis  of  the  whole  national  Italian  edifíce.  And  if 
*«  vere  onhf  to  raise  r.  small  pertion  of  vhe  curtain  which  here  covers  the  actions  of 
miaii  lifOy  we  conld  eaaily  show  that  in  every  class  of  citizens  so  gross  an  immorality 
iMiifested  as  abHolutely  to  exdude  the  very  existence  of  any  religious  sentiment 
1  their  hearts,  unless,  indeed,  by  religious  sentiment  is  meant  that  artifícial  religion 
^tíái  Beye*'  influenoes  the  heart  But  as  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  particulars  or 
«tonaHties,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  a  few  fígures  which  wiU  be 
ff  mora  eloqaent  than  any  words  of  ours.  In  the  balance-sheet  of  the  kingdom  of 
(djr  for  1866  we  find  that  the  item  of  expenses  for  the  repression  of  crime  reaches 
9,6ll,872£,  withont  oalcnlating  what  is  paid  by  the  various  municipalities  for  the 
ttM  object.  For  example,  tiie  munidpality  of  Turin  alone  pays  78,000f.  per  annum. 
!kre  Ís  no  exaggenition,  therefore,  in  saying  that  for  the  repression  of  crime 
hrooi^t  Italy  62,000,000f.  or  63,000,000f.— that  is,  2,500,000^.  sterling— are 
pnt  annually.  This  is  an  enormous  sum,  and  shows  clearly  the  level  of  moi^ity 
WfM.  hy  ^at  people  which  the  priests  call  esaentiáUy  Catholvc.  Another  curious 
k«oiiienon,  which  equally  demonstrates  the  absence  of  the  religious  sentiment,  is 
be  conBtant  contradiction  of  thought  and  action  which  may  be  observed  with 
^prd  io  TOligion.  The  Constitution  (Statuto)  of  the  kingdom  sanctíons  religion 
I  iiB  first  artícle,  saying,  <<  The  Eoman  Catholic  Apostolic  religion  is  the  ordy 
d^pOB  of  ihe  State."  How  comes  it,  then,  that  both  Government  and  Parliament 
Kopose  and  enforoe  laws  which  are  not  only  contradictory  to  but  condemned  by  that 
SJ  rri^ion  which  they  say  is  the  ofdy  religion  of  the  Statel  The  Minister  of 
hmoe  remarked  the  other  day,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  that  artide  was 
^beimderstood  as  meaning  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  Í9  professed  by  the 
M  majority  of  Italian  dtizens.  This  may  be  the  private  interpretation  of  Signor 
aaloja,  bmt  it  oan  carry  no  kind  of  public  authority  with  it.  1í  the  Govemment  of 
vf  Kng  had  really  wished  that  this  should  be  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the 
Hnlítation,  they  wonld  have  brought  forward  a  law  to  this  effect.  Besides,  such 
t  ittterpretation  is  absurd.  If  that  dause  is  to  be  so  interpreted,  then  the  fírst 
fciele  of  the  Italian  Constitution  contains  nothing  but  the  simple  declaration  of  a 
sk  I  Bot  how  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the  fírst  article  of  tiie  fundamental  law 
tte  kingdom  shonld  only  contain  the  simple  announcement  of  a  íact?  The  truth 
tbat  the  Constitiition  imposes  a  religion,  outwardly  be  it  observed,  whilst  it  gocs 
oaly  against  the  same,  withont,  however,  having  embraced  another,  and  this 
iraBly  proves  the  absence  of  all  religious  sentiment. 

In  order,  however,  better  to  asoertain  this  absence  of  the  rdigious  sentiment,  let 
look  a  little  closer  at  Italian  sodety.  liberty  of  conscience  is  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
tad  and  jost  religions  sentiment.  Boes  such  liberty  of  conscience  exist  in  Italy  1 
^  frankly  reply  no,  without  fear  of  being  contradicted.  There  is  a  iubjective  liberty 
'  conacience — that  is  to  say,  a  liberty  that  is  within  each  of  us,  and  by  means  of 
Aídi  we  may  believe  what  appears  to  ns  to  be  just,  or  may  bdieve  nothing  at  all. 
'^Hbert^  is  enjoyed  in  SxMdn,  je^y  even  in  Bome,  for  no  one  can  intmde  into  the 
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inner  being  of  auother.  But  that  objective  liherty  of  conscienoé,  which  is  exeraa 
externally  by  iis,  takes  for  granted  the  entire  liberty  of  the  subject  to  be  able  tó  pe 
form,  on  the  ground  of  common  right,  all  those  duties  which  he  believes  to  be  bindín 
on  him  for  his  etemal  salvation ;  the  liberty  of  being  able  to  discuss,  by  voice  or  i 
writing,  in  public  or  in  private,  his  religious  beliefs,  and  to  refute  opposing  erron 
It  is  enoQgh  to  consider  the  first  avticle  of  the  Constitution,  the  details  of  thp  Civ 
Code  with  regard  to  the  religious  oath,  the  Organic  Law  aa  to  the  press,  the  CrimÍDi 
Code,  and  that  nmre  mag^ium  of  circulars  and  supplementary  laws  which  have  nevi 
beon  abrogated,  to  be  persuaded  that  real  liberty  of  conscience  does  not  exist  in  Ital; 
It  is  enough  to  observe  the  annoyances  which  we  are  obliged  to  sufier  in  connezic 
with  the  burial  of  our  Evangelical  dead,  the  processes  and  condemnationB  to  whi< 
we  have  been  subjecteil,  the  outrage  of  Barletta,  whioh  stUl  goe8  unpuniahed  6y  A 
Governmenty  in  order  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  religious  liberty,  properly  so  calle 
does  not  exist  in  Italy. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  in  point  of  fact^  religious  liberty  dotê  exist,  seeing  thi 
the  Gospel  may  be  freely  preached  and  Bibles  sold  and  religious  books  printed  wit 
out  molestation.  But  over  against  these  facts  we  beg  our  readers  to  plaoe  such  ever 
day  occurrences  as  the  following  :  the  many  trials,  condemnations,  and  fines  whic 
the  Evangelicals  liave  been  obliged  to  suíTer  and  stiU  sufíer,  the  sequestrations  < 
Bibles  and  rcligious  books,  the  prohibition  to  colporteurs  to  sell,  the  orders  to  doi 
our  halLs  of  evangelisation,  emanating  from  the  Ministry  at  the  capital,  and  som 
times  from  a  minister  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  almost  Evangelical.  Gc 
forbid  that  we  should  complain  of  whatever  a^tvAjX  liberty  we  poasess.  Far  fío 
complaining,  we  desire  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  it,  with  hearty  gratitude  to  €k» 
But  such  liberty  in  facty  in  opposition  to  the  law,  is  to  our  vie w  a  moet  fordble  ai 
appropriate  evidence  of  the  absolute  want  of  the  religious  sentiment. 

In  triith,  if  it  was  really  religious  liberty,  flowing  from  religious  sentiment^  ti 
nccd  would  ]>e  universally  felt  of  translating  it  into  law,  and  at  once  abrogatú 
every  legislative  act  which  ran  counter  to  it.  Instead  of  this,  a  liberty  in  faei^  aa 
therefore  very  precarious,  is  allowed,  while  intolerant  laws  are  still  permitted 
remain  in  vigour;  so  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  a  thing  is  tolerated  which. 
another  part  is  prohibited,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  laws  of  the  reahn.  Q 
magistrate  condemns,  and  another  absolves,  in  a  similar  case,  thus  leaving  wide  of> 
the  door  to  a  i*eactionary  Ministry,  which,  in  accordance  with  existing  lawa^  cou] 
in  one  day  and  by  a  single  act,  carry  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  Inquiaition. 

But,  it  wiU  be  exclaimed,  the  country  wishes  liberty  of  consdence.  CertaÍD' 
we  reply;  but  tliis  desire  of  the  nation  expressly  proves  the  absence  of  the  religÍG 
sentiment,  by  reason  of  the  motive  which  prompts  it  to  wish  such  a  liberty.  T 
country  does  not  desire  liberty  of  conscience  from  any  felt  religious  need;  it  does  fl 
desire  it  from  any  senso  of  duty,  in  order  that  each  man  may  adore  and  aerve  Ch 
according  to  his  own  conscience,  but  entirely  and  alone  from  a  prindple  of  religioi 
indififercnce.  Every  religion,  says  thc  great  majority  of  the  inhabitanta,  ia  an  ^to 
but  an  innocent  error;  let  each  one  follow,  therefore,  the  error  in  whioh  he  f^ 
bom.  Lct  the  Jew,  who  has  no  faith  in  Moses  and  the  Pix^phets — ^yea,  who  woúi^ 
a  boast  of  his  unbelief,  continue  nevertheless  a  Jew  by  name,  and  drcamdse  hi 
children,  though  he  has  no  belief  in  the  eificacy  of  the  rite  !  Let  the  Papist  ^ 
call  himself  a  Papist,  though  he  neither  believes  in  the  Pope  nor  the  MasB,  aod  tll  i 
well;  he  can  remain  an  unbeliever  in  purgatory,  and  yet  have  masses  said  for  bi 
dead  relatives ! 

AU  who  80  speak  and  act  are  the  supporters  and  expounders  of  religious  liber^ 
hut  woe  betide  the  man  who,  looking  atreligion  in  a  serlous  light,  wbhea  to  live  pion49 
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He  is  at  once  branded  as  a  Jesuit  or  a  hypocrite.  Woc  betide  the  man,  tberefore, 
▼ho,  discovering  the  error  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  bom,  should  dare  to  be- 
oome  an  Evangelical !  He  Ls  called  an  apostate;  he  is  charged  with  selling  himself  for 
gold;  and,  even  to  the  most  moderate  of  his  fellows,  he  is  a  fanatic.  To  wish  for 
rdigioos  liberty  in  thls  way  may  be  an  excellent  thing  in  its  efifects,  but  it  demon- 
straies  the  absence  of  the  religious  sentiment. 

What^  sgftin,  is  the  religious  sentiment  manifested  in  the  upper  classes  of 
sodetjf  These  classes  are  composed  of  bigots,  adherents  of  the  sect  of  St  Yincent 
de  Panl  (Paolotti),  sceptics,  and  lastlj,  of  those  who  are  sunk  in  utter  indifferentism. 
The  bigots  among  the  upper  classes  are  few  indeed,  but  their  bigotrj  consists  in  the 
reooDciliation  of  religion  with  worldliness.  They  would  not  miss  a  theatrical  display 
or  a  ball  for  all  the  money  in  the  world ;  but  neither  do  they  forego  a  masj4,  a 
religions  ceremony,  or  a  sermon  delivered  by  a  fashionable  preacher.  They  have  no 
«cruple  in  living  after  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.;  but  they  must  have  their  confessors 
tnd  chaplainH  and  amulets,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  should  venture  to  speak  in 
their  presence  of  Evangelical  religion  !  If  this  is  to  possess  the  religious  sentiment, 
I  am  not  sore  bnt  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  without  it. 

The  foUowers  of  St.  Yinoent  de  Paul  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
hi^est  circles.  Under  cover  of  the  saintly  name  of  their  fóunder,  tliey  introduce 
themaelves,  by  means  of  their  agents,  into  the  intimate  recesses  of  family  life,  giving 
«d  and  monej,  under  pretext  of  charity ;  but  all  their  charity  is  used  as  a  means  for 
hindering  the  progress  of  every  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Amid  an  ostentatious 
diaplay  of  religious  principle,  they  equally  exhibit  the  absence  of  the  religious 
sentiment, 

Then  the  middle  classes  of  Italian  society  are  a  prey  to  another  species  of  corrup- 
^n.  Infidelity  and  religioas  indifference  are  their  chief  characteristics,  excc[>t 
that^  when  oecasion  requires,  they  show  themselves  either  religious  or  freethinkers, 
i'coording  as  they  are  in  the  oompany  of  men  of  a  class  superiur  in  rank  to  them- 
*c^veB,  and  who  are  bigots,  Paolotti,  sceptics,  or  Protestants.  The  reasons  for  such 
^^hanges  are  not  really  hypocrisy  or  deception,  but  rather  indiíTerentism.  It  is 
S^Mdly  believed  by  them  that  to  occupy  oneself  with  religious  questions  is  un- 
^orthy  of  a  person  who  pretends  to  manhood,  and  that  those  who  so  occupy  them- 
^▼es  are  either  deceivers  or  deluded.  In  their  opinion,  it  is'  not  worth  while  to 
^&ke  enemies  for  the  sake  of  religious  questions,  which  aílter  all  are  matters  of  nc» 
iiiiportaiioe.  Among  themselves  the  subject  is  indeed  freely  talked  about,  but  alwavs 
^  the  footing  of  incredulity,  and  on  the  understanding  that  each  one  should  remain 
^twardiy  in  the  religion  in  which  he  was  bom,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  he 
*^d  belieTe  nothing.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  for  such  the  liberty  of  non-belief,  of 
teQudnÍBg  in  the  religion  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  observing  only  those  extemal 
^^hBerranees  which  cannot  be  set  aside  without  inconvenience. 

The  Italian  people,  in  fíne,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  those  of 
^  Bouthern  provinces,  and  those  of  the  other  parts  'of  the  country.  These  two 
pQndpal  dasses  again  snbdivide  themselves  into  the  people  of  the  cities  and  those 
^  the  ooontry  distiicts.  The  people  of  the  cities  in  the  southern  provinces  are 
Ugoted  and  submissive  to  the  priest,  and  that,  too,  to  the  priest  sunk  in  the 
pfmtBb  immorality  and  ignorance.  This  people  cannot  be  called  incredulous,  but 
'vi^  auperstitious.  It  has  no  true  religious  sentiment;  for  its  religion  consists  in 
^tward  obsenranoes,  and  in  blind  obedience  to  the  priesthood.  The  people  of  the 
Qties  in  the  other  provinces  are  incredulous  and  immoral,  Piedmont  alone  excepted, 
^here  there  is  among  all  classes  a  certain  amount  of  morality.  In  the  country 
^>Msti,  again,  tbe  people  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  especially  in  the 
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southem  parts  (and  much  less  in  Piedmont),  and  therefore  their  religiocui  seiitáiicii 

Í8  nothing  but  gross  superstition  and  rude  idol-worship. 

Such  is  the  religious  condition  of  Italian  soeiety.     We  have  onl  j  given  a  alio 

sketch,  being  unwilling  to  enter  into  details  which   would  have  necesntatad 

reference  to  facts  and  persons.     We  believe  that  those  who  occupy  themaelves  wit 

the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Italy  ought  fírst  of  all  to  be  acqounted  with  Íii 

religious  condition  of  the  peninsula,  in  orde?    «nsely  to  direct  their   EvaDgelia 

operations.     Every  coimtry  has  its  special  characterÍBtics,  whieh  it  is  neoeaBaiy  i 

understand.     In  our  next  paper  we  shall  speak  of  the  state  of  religion  within  tii 

pale  of  Eoman  Catholicism. 

[The  translator  has  rendered  eveiywhere  "  il  sentimento  rdigioao,"  the  religioas  iMmtrinnn 
Ferhaps  it  shoald  be  "  religions  feeling, "  bo  as  to  be  better  anderatood  by  Kngiiah  leadtn.] 

«MADAGASCAR   EEVISITED."» 

Thb  name  of  Mr.  Ellis  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  island  of  Madagasoar,  •& 
the  public.cannot  íÍEdl  to  listen  with  interest  to  his  latest  gleanings  in  that  ningnkri 
interesting  fíeld.  As  critics,  bound  to  pronounce  judgment  comprehensívely  on  tii 
book  before  U8|  and  not  to  permit  friendliness  to  degenerate  into  partíality,  we  muf 
confess  that  one  or  two  exceptions  might  be  taken  to  ihe  manner  in  whioh  Mi 
EIlis  tells  hÍB  story.  The  style  is  not  so  terse  and  compi^  as  could  be  wiahedi  ■& 
the  grammatical  constniction  is  occasionally  loo3e.  The  impatient  reader,  beaíde»- 
and  in  these  days  of  penny  newspapers  and  reform  debates  ar  d  aboat  one  iiew  boa 
per  hour,  what  reader  is  not  impatient? — wil^  sometimes  ask  whovher  Mr.  Eliia  náfi 
not,  without  serious  damage  to  his  narrative,  have  omitted  certair  detaila.  N 
doubt  the  well-constituted  mind  rejoiceu  to  leam  thai/,  when  Mr.  Ellis  was  muc 
fatigned,  he  experienced  refreshing  effects  from  a  tureen  of  soup  and  a  roast  duck,  aa 
that  he  <'  quite  enjoyed''  a  particular  cup  of  tea.  But  it  is  not  exoliudvely  in  Íl 
hemisphere  of  Madagascar  that  wearied  mortals  find  tíieir  spirít  come  back  to  tlie 
imder  the  genial  spell  of  good  soup  and  roast  duck,  and  we  ahould  be  athamed  of  tii 
ladies  of  England  if  Mr.  Ellis  has  not,  since  his  retum  ítom  the  Pftdfio,  qnite  aijo^ 
many  dozen  cups  of  tea.  Seríously,  we  think  that  travellers,  miasionary  and  <ÁÍkM 
wise,  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  an  entirely  commonplaoe  occurrenoe  doeB  not  beoos 
worthy  of  being  recorded  merely  because  it  took  phtoe  one  thousand  or  ten  tlic 
sand  miles  away  from  this  used-up  island. 

These,  however,  are  slight  drawbacks  to  the  exoellence  of  thia  instmeiive  asi 
on  the  whole,  readable  volume.  Its  main  value,  of  course,  depeáds  on  ihe  fiust  tli 
Mr.  Ellis  is  a  perfectly  competent  and  a  perfectly  veracious  informant  respectl: 
the  afifairs  of  Madagascar,  and  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Ohriatiaa  oonunimi 
in  that  country.  From  his  long  residence  in  the  island,  his  fiimiliaríty  wiUi  'tí 
language,  his  intercourse  with  all  classes,  he  ia  qualified,  more  perlii^  ihaa  m^ 
oiher  man,  to  present  us  with  a  reliable  account  of  the  seríea  of  eventB  wlii 
followed  the  death  of  Queen  Banavalona  and  the  accession  of  King  Badama  3 
And  in  the  whole  oourse  of  history  it  would  be  diffioult  to  find  a  series  of  eva0 
more  deeply  and  tragically  interesting.  The  idea  formed  of  them  in  ihia  oountr^  i 
we  believe,  in  almost  all  cases,  vague  and  inaocurate.  We  read  in  the  newipapers  * 
the  cloae  of  one  reign  in  Madagascar,  and  the  commenoement  of  anoiher ;  we  íwd^ 
stood  that  the  new  reign  had  inaugurated  an  era  of  justice  and  freedom,  and  Am 
cruelty,  oppression,  intolerance,  had  become  things  of  the  paat;  we  ifaen  leas^ 
suddenly  that  the  bright  dawn  had  been  overcaat;  that  revolutíoni  nwaarinatioii,  pr^ 

*  By  Ihe  Rev.  W.  Ellia,  Author  of  ''  Folyneeian  Bemrchet,"  <*  Thm  Tints  iú  Ka^ 
gascar,*'  «tc    London :  Mnmy. 
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leríptíoa  followed  quiok  upon  Íhe  ooronation  feetivities ;  and  at  last»  satisfying  our- 

9ám  in  a  hBsty  waj  that  ChrÍBtianitj  was  still  to  be  tolorated,  wo  let  the  whole 

mtto  pasB  &oin  our  minds.     In  the  distinct  and  intelligent  narrative  of  Mr.  Ellis, 

iba  remarkable  oocurrences  of  which  Madagascar  has  been  the  Bceno  are  divested  of 

iU  obscnritjy  and  look  forth  upon  us  in  the  yividness  of  orderly  succession  and 

4efiiiite  portraiture.     A  crisis  of  extraordinary  interest  transacts  itself  before  us,  and 

/nnn  tfae  heights  of  old  oivilisation  and  established  institutions  we  contemplate  the 

problem  of  a  young  nation,  half  emerged  from  barbarism,  deaJing  with  a  new 

téiffoií  which  threateus  to  supplant  its  old ;  and,  amid  much  labour  and  perplexity, 

6Qteríiig  into  aasociation   with   more   mature   nationalities,   and   forming   the  ac- 

qoaintaace  of  ideas  potent  in  influence  and  fruitful  of  change.     The  entire  episode 

of  the  reign  of  Kadama  has  a  poetic  interest.     A  great  dramatist  could  hardly  fínd  a 

better  hero  for  a  tragedy  than  the  youthful  monarch  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the 

flnah  of  enthusiastic  nobleness,  buming  to  eam  the  fame  of  being  a  benefiictor  to  hia 

pec^le,  who  did  much  good  and  won  much  love,  who  put  the  sword  of  persecution 

into  iiB  sheath  and  sent  the  exile  to  his  home,  and  on  whom  the  curtains  of  the 

nigfat  of  direst  caJamity  descended  so  sadly  and  so  suddenly.     Bat  it  will  probably 

^  moBt  aatisfectory  to  our  readers  that,  availing  ourselvcs  of  the  assistance  of  Mr. 

BUisy  we  ahould  aa  briefly  as  possible  sketch  the  incidcnts  of  the  reign  of  Ra- 

<iuia  n.,  and  of  the  revolution  in  which  it  was  terminated,  referríng,  as  we  proceed, 

te  íttíátB  bearing  npon  the  condition  of  the  Christian  community  in  Madagascar. 

Emrfr  one  haa  heard  of  that  Jezebel  of  the  Southern  Sca,  Hanavalona.  She  was 

^  trath  a  bold,  unscrupulous,  and  sanguinary  woman.     She  made  her  way  to  the 

^HTone  hy  murder,  and  she  retained  her  power  by  crushing  without  mercy  every 

oi^  in  whom  she  found  an  antagonist.     She  was  all  for  the  good  old  times  of  idol 

'^csnhip^  upheld  Íhe  Tangena,  or  trial  by  pobon,  persecuted  Christians  to  the  deathy 

'^iid  Tirifted  with  fire  and  sword  the  territories  of  her  pagan  neighbours.     A  shriek  of 

Hofror  fmd  indignation  haa  greeted  the  name  of  Ranavalona  in  all  missionary  gather- 

^^p  and  periodicals  in  England  for  the  hist  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  Mr.  Ellia  raises 

^'Xioe  more^  from  eound  stentorian  lungs,  a  shout  of  indignation.     The  whole  truth, 

^ovefeTi  Í8  not  to  be  got  at  by  merely  echoing  the  general  wrath.     Banavalona  was 

^'^ideotlj  no  commonplaoe  and  unrelieved  miscreant.     Her  tyranny  had  probably 

^one  reMmblanoe  to  that  of  Francia,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  who  was  unquestionably 

^  se?ere  mler,  bnt  whose  severity,  as  unquestionably,  was  benefícial  to  Paraguay. 

^^aaaTalona  was  a  firm  ruler,  and  her  dominions  enjoyed  no  small  degree  of  pro- 

^pmtj  vnder  her  admimstration.     She  sincerely  wished  to  suppress  crime  and  to 

t^imÍBh  malefiietorB,  and  though  her  measures  were  productive  of  much  sufferíng  to 

^^idindiials,  and  sbe  was  generally  unpopuUr,  there  was  no  doubt  about  her  energyy 

^nd  evei7  one  apoke  of  her  with  a  oertain  respect. 

Badamft  was  ihe  Bon  of  Banavalona.     The  ancients  would  have  soid  that  the 

^nrieB  rooked  hÍB  cradle,  for  his  mother^s  cruelty  seems,  during  his  infimcyy  to  have 

^ttiined  itB  H^ft^r     She  aocused  his  father,  ere  the  child  was  bom,  of  treason  and 

^iAdicimfti  c^  P^^  ^^  ^^  death.     Her  sleep  subsequently  was  disturbed  by  visions; 

^ad,  by  order  of  the  dÍTÍneiB,  the  body  was  exhumed  and  decapitated.     The  severed 

Wsd  waa  piaoed  at  Íhe  feet,  and  ihe  head  of  a  black  dog  fíxed  in  its  plaoe.     Still,  the 

pfflflw  of  ihe  mmrdereBs  was  haunted  by  spectral  dreaids.     The  bones  were  taken  up 

^^  bamt^  Íhe  house  in  whioK  the  man  had  lived  was  puUed  down  and  ita  founda- 

tiooi  qnjnkled  with  holy  water.     A  sister  and  other  members  of  hÍB  family  were 

^^9eated  io  tfae  tríal  by  poison,  then  strangled,  then  bumt  io  ashcB.     Whether  the 

^ihen  Blepi  ealmly,  we  cannoi  mj;  but  such  were  the  materoal  anspiceB  imder 

^Usli  Badama  entered  the  world. 
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If  the  Fuiies,  however,  presided  at  hifl  birth,  they  came  as  EamenideB,  Ú 
gcntle-miiuled.  Eadama  was  a»  kind  as  liis  mother  was  cniel ;  and  as  her  aoul  wi 
(lark,  gloomy,  superstitioiis,  enslaved  to  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  so  kw  was  opc 
and  intelligent,  disposed  to  break  with  the  ideas  of  barbarism,  and  to  accept  ÍE 
prcssions  from  civilised  nations.  He  became  known  as  the  patron  of  tbe  opprene 
and  in  particular  distinguished  himself  by  endeavouring  to  protect  the  Ghristía] 
from  the  rage  of  his  mother.  His  cducation  was  well  attended  to  for  the  connir 
and  considering  who  occupied  the  throne  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  he  w] 
for  some  time  in  intercourse  with  French  Deists,  who  were  likelj  to  inoculate  hi 
with  sound  ideas  on  the  subject  of  free-trade,  but  whose  instructions  would  be  gÍTC 
witli  tho  latitude  indulged  in  by  (loctrinaireSy  not  with  the  qualifícations  whic 
would  have  suggested  themselves  to  practical  men.  Duiíng  the  last  jeara  of  tl 
reign  of  Hanavalona,  he  was  the  darling  of  the  people;  and  his  acceasion  was  looke 
forward  to  as  the  advent  of  a  golden  age. 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  Kanavalona's  death,  and  the  immediate  cessation  of  á 

persecution  of  the  Christians,  that  induced  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 

out  Mr.  EIlis  on  the  mission  of  inquiry  and  obsei*vation  of  which  the  incidents 

results  arc  recorded  in  this  volume.     He  arrived  at  Antananarivo,  the  capital  c 

Madagascar,  shortly  after  the  uccession  of  Eadama,  and  before  his  ooronation.     Th 

young  King  had  belied  none  of  the  expectations  formed  of  him,  unless,  indeed,  any  od 

liad  expectcd  that  ho  would  be  cautiously  and  prudently  as  well  as  generoualy  ant 

cuergetically  bencficent.     Pei"secution  was  at  once  put  an  ond  to.     Toleration  wa 

proclaimed  to  be  the  law  for  all  religions  in  Madagascar.     The  hostile  and  exterminat 

ing   policy   pui-sued  by  Ranavalona  toward  tlie   Sakalavas   and   other   tribes  wa 

exchanged  for  one  of  amity  and  conciliation.     The  captives  from  those  tribes  wh« 

swarmed  in  thc  capital  and  clnewliere  were  released  from  bondage,  and  sent  homi 

with  racssages  of  peace  and  good-will.     So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  prinoel 

bencvolenco  that  the  Sakalavas,  hitherto  thc  determined  and  furious  enemiea  of  tt 

Hovas,  or  dominant  tribc,  broke  into  an  entliusiasm  of  loyalty,  and  became  moa 

(levoted  and  affectionate  iii  their  allegianco  to  Radama  than  the  Hovas  themselves 

With  equal  generosity,  but  far  less  pnidence,  Eadama,  who  admired  foreign  custon 

and  had  an  unbounded  theorctical  admiration  for  free-trade,  proclaímed  the  abolitic 

r)f  all  customs  duties.     Such  a  change  might,  ]>erhaps,  in  the  course  of  years,  ha^ 

been  beneficially  effected,  but  so  sweeping  and  sudden  an  alteration  was  attcnd 

with  disasti-ous  consequences.     The  imccs  of  foreign  commodities  were  so 

iowei-ed  tliat  consumption  was  unduly  promoted ;  the  people  bought  more  than> 

at  the  reduced  rates,  they  could  pay  for.     A  vast  quantity  of  spirituous  liqa< 

principally  rum,  was  poured  into  the  country,  and  a  frightful  increase  of  dronkenn.' 

eiisued.     Mr.  EIlis  speaks  as  if  the  whole  of  the  revenue  had  been  swept  a 

but,  at  the  leiist,  one  of  its  most  important  branches  was  annihilated.     The  8ouro9 

Hupply   from   which   the   pay  of   vaiious   public   functionaries  had   been   deiiv 

Iiaving  been  dried  up,  their  salaries  were  of  course  unpaid;  and  the  seeds  were  tb 

Kown  of  deep  and  permanent  discontent.    Hadama  soon  received  practical  admonitS» 

of  the  difficulty  of  doing  good,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  conducting  a  8019^ 

administration,  either  upon  principles  of  undistinguishing  benevolencey  or  bj 

unlimited  scope  to  general  ideas.     Too  much  even  of  free-trade,  suddenly 

istered,  may  be  a  medicine  so  strong  as  to  break  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

For  the  present,  however,  everything  looked  bright;  and  congratulation  ^ 
testivity  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Embassies  from  France  and  England  gre^'^ 
the  Eing,  and  a  Ided  to  the  splendour  of  his  coronation.  The  missionaríes  wer»  ^ 
oeived  with  distinction,  and  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  frequent  and  hononred  goest  of    ^ 
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^jesfy.    Though  he  was  not  a  Christian,  being  in  fact  indetênninato  in  his  re- 

^ons  Yiews,  Kadama  had  a  profoiind  respect  for  Christianity,  and  listcned  atten. 

tively  to  the  discourses  and  conversation  of  Mr.  EllLs.     In  one  word,  he  was  both  in 

uispoátíon  and  in  intention  all  that  seemed  calciilated  to  secure  the  happiness  both  of 

íiuaBelf  and  his  people;  and  when  he  stood  forward  with  the  crown  upon  his  head  to 

^dress  the  vast  multitude  that  witnessed  his  coronation,  the  new  era  of  prosperity  and 

sdvancement  appeared  to  hare  abready  dawned  on  Madagascar.    "  Nobles,"  he  saidi 

"  aiid  noble  ladies,  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  me  and  to  you,  wc  meet,  exempt  from 

calamity,  living,  and  seeing  each  other.     The  day  of  separation  is  past,  the  ap{)ointed 

time  for  our  seeing  each  other  has  come,  and  I  salute  you  all,  nobles  and  noble  ladies. 

I  salnte  you,  all  the  people.     God  has  given  to  us  his  goodness,  not  to  have  died,  but 

to  have  life,  and  to  see  each  other  living.    Arahaba  !    (Salutations  to  yoii  all.)     This 

ÍH  ^hat  I  say  unto  you  all  under  heaven.    I  did  not  choose  you  but  you  chose  me,  not 

fhni  I  hoped  to  reign,  but  Qod  appointed  the  kingdom  to  me;  and  you  know  my 

ptkst  life  and  my  thoughts,  for  by  me  nothing  has  been  concealed.     My  thought  and 

puxpose  18  not  changed,  and  there  is  nothing  above  me  but  only  God  and  justice  or 

^nith.     Not  of  myself  have  I  come  down  to  Mahamasina  (tlie  sacred  stone  on  which 

^^   stood),  but  you  besought  me,  therefore  havc  I  come  hithcr.     And  this  is  my 

o^iinsel  to  you  all  beneath  the  sky :  Do  that  which  is  right  and  true.     Do  not  de- 

c^ive,  that  you,  your  wives,  and  your  children  may  be  ha^ípy.     For  when  it  is  so,  my 

■^Sgn  wDl  repose  in  quiet,  that  I  may  truly  put  far  uway  from  me  falsehood.     Is  not 

"^Hat  ríght,  all  beneath  the  skyl"     "That  is,"  exclaimed  the  multitude,  and  cried, 

**   Xidbe!   HiSbel**  (the  applauding  shout  of  the  Malajifasy).      "  Let  the  workman 

Pumiehis  labour,  the  trader  his  barter,  without  fear;  for  the  long-expected  time  is 

C'^^Tne.     I  will  protect  all  the  peoj^Ie,  whether  the  jMJor  or  the  rich,  that  all  may 

I  *x^»08per,  for  your  desire  is  accomplished.     Trust  in  me,  all  under  the  sky,  for  my 

'^^«rd  unto  all  is,  Salutation  of  Prosperity  !   Salutation  of  Happiness  ! " 

A  banquet  followed.    Mr.    EIIis   was   called   to   the   fcast   by   an   ofiicer  of 

'^hepalace,  and  received  that  honour  with  which,  nnder  tho  new  reign,  Christian 

^*^  iasionaries  were  invariably  treated.      The  embellishments  of  the  entertainment 

^,^nnbolised   the  íriendship  of  Madagascar  for  civilised  states,  and  the  silver  gilt 

'^  ^nkard  and  goblets  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  íigured  alongside  of  golden  vases  of 

^«itíve  manuíÍBUsture.      These,  as  well  as  porcelain  vases  containing  gaily-coloured 

^^  ïiificial  flowers,  interspersed  with  dishes  of  preserved  European  fruits,  biscuits,  and 

X  r^eihly-gathered  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other  native  fruits,  attested  the  progress 

■^«^ade  by  the  Malagasy  in  civilisation.     A  calf  roasted  whole  was  the  principal  dish ; 

*^  fiah  nearlj  three  feet  long  was  placed  near  Mr.  ElILs ;  and  joints,  poultry,  game, 

**d  pastry  graced  the  board.     There  was  toasting  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Madagascar, 

^i^oe,  and  England  together,  and  the  King  roade  another  spcech      At  half-past 

^^  in  the  evening  he  retired,  and  Mr.  Ellis  mentions  that,  after  the  fatigue  and 

^^tement  of  the  day,  he  was  still  able  to  "  read  a  lesson  in  English  with  compara- 

^ve  eage  and  correctness  before  retiring  to  rest."     His  enthusiasm  for  English  must 

^^^^Qed  bave  been  remarkablc. 

Thua  did  Radama  inaugurate  his  new  era,  and  to  himself  and  to  many  around 
'^^  it  no  doubt  appeared  a  safe  and  easy  business.  But  rupture  with  the  past  íb 
^^ays  dangerous,  and  Hadama  had  not  the  vigilant  and  experienced  wisdom  which 
^uld  guard  against  the  perils  of  reaction.  Basing  his  throne  upon  virtue,  he  did 
^^t  feel  ihe  necessity  of  buttressing  it  with  strength.  He  left  the  command  of  the 
^ïtdy  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  supported  the  old  system  of  government;  and  the 
^Pother  of  the  oommander-in-chief,  one  of  the  most  powerful  politicians  in  the 
^^'^oin,  looked  alao  with  appreheusion  on  the  new  reforms.     The  councillors  with 
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whom  he  surroxmded  himself  were  younf^  men,  and  he  seems  to  have  shroxik  tm 
thc  querulons  sagacitj  of  cool  and  aged  advisers.  His  decisions  were  impulaÍTey  and 
though  alwajs  generouu,  occasionally  rash.  Mr.  Ellis  spcaks  of  moral  inegulaiitiei 
and  he  unquestionably  yielded,  though  we  should  gathcr  from  the  narratÍTe  before  ti 
that  it  was  not  frequcntly,  to  tho  vice  of  intemperance.  His  mind  was,  of  courH 
but  partially  emancipated  from  superstition,  and  it  was  possible  for  designing  mind 
to  cast  him  into  a  statc  of  panic  or  bewilderment  by  working  upon  his  belief  i 
witchcraft,  dcmon-posses»ion,  and  so  on.  To  the  shedding  of  blood  he  enta 
tained  an  insuperable  objcction,  and  abolLshed  not  only  the  trial  bj  poison  bn 
capital  punishment  for  any  crime.  Practical  difficulties,  we  presamey  wer 
met  with  in  carrying  out  so  lenient  a  system  in  a  half-civilised  State,  ani 
thc  King,  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  thc  other,  declared  himself  resolTei 
to  havc  rccourse  to  the  desperate  cxpedicnt  of  pcrmitting  individualsy  partiei 
or  villagcs,  on  giving  notico  bcfore  witnesses  that  they  had  a  quarrel,  to  setU 
the  same  by  an  appcal  to  arms.  This  would  have  amounted  to  a  virtual  sui 
pcnsion  of  law;  and,  in  fact,  of  civiliscd  usage.  The  nobles,  officers,  and  heads  o 
the  pcople  went  in  procession,  to  the  number  of  scventy  or  eighty,  to  ezpostnlat 
with  Badama.  Thcy  are  said  to  havc  bcsought  him  on  thcir  knees  to  abandon  hi 
design.  He  continucd  obstinatc,  surprising  and  dÍBtrcssing  his  best  friends.  ^i 
nobles  retircd  to  organisc  an  insurrcction,  and  as  thcy  had  the  army  at  their  oom 
mand,  and  as  the  rccent  procccdings  of  Kadama  had  alicnated  from  him  the  afiectÍQ] 
of  thc  pcople  of  tho  capital,  thc  insurrection  was  nt  once  successful.  On  the  12th  o 
May,  1863,  lie  was  assassinatcd  in  his  palace.  The  first  of  the  articles  of  agreemen 
bctween  tbe  noblcs  who  had  hcadcd  the  rcvolt  and  the  new  Sovereign  was  this 
"  The  Sovercign  shall  not  drink  spirituous  liquors."  Simple  mortals !  The  words  ar 
at  once  the  cxplanation  of  thc  revolt  and  the  apology  for  it.  Badama's  last  word 
were,  "  I  have  nevcr  shcd  blood."  Thcy  wero  as  true  aa  they  were  affecting.  lí< 
kinder-heartcd,  bctter-intentioncd  ruler  ever  came  to  a  sad  íate.  Once,  when  Prino 
Koyal,  he  mct  a  company  of  French  sailors,  proceeding  to  the  capital  to  be  tried  & 
committing  some  ofTcnce  against  the  majcsty  of  Madagascar,  footsore,  weary,  withoa 
shoes  or  stockings.  He  at  once  pulled  off  his  own  and  gave  them  to  the  strangen 
and  sent  one  of  his  attendants  to  fetch  shocs  for  the  others.  After  his  aooessioii 
he  not  on]y  granted  an  amnesty  to  the  Chrístians,  but  gave  eamest  consideration  ti 
their  individual  caacs  ;  and  one  rich  man  who  had  seized  the  land  of  a  martyr  wa 
compellcd  by  the  King,  to  whom  the  widow  pcrsonally  applied,  to  make  restita 
tion.  "The  widow,*'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ''came  to  me  about  a  fortnight  afterwaxd 
to  tcll  mc  that  God  had  causcd  her  to  obtain  a  good  piece  of  land^  adding,  that  sb 
^  blessed  God  that  Kadama  was  kiog.'  **  Poor  fellow  !  SurU  lachrymas  remmf  «i 
mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 

The  death  of  Badama,  howcvcr,  did  not  undo  the  good  effected  by  his  reigD 
The  conspirators  acted,  on  the  who]e,  with  commcndable  moderation.  They  im 
posed  a  ten  pcr  cent.  duty  on  exports  and  imports,  and  laid  a  salutary  tax  upon  mm 
But  they  did  not  recur  to  the  Tangcna,  or  repeal  thc  ordinances  of  toleration  whiel 
Badama  had  proclaimed.  The  evil  that  he  did  died  with  him ;  the  good  was  not  ÍH' 
terred  with  his  bones;  and  the  people  of  Madagascar  stiU  cherish  the  memoxj  of  theii 
well-meaning  but  iU-fated  young  King.  It  is  touching  to  leam  that  the  BakalaTBl^ 
the  ancient  and  furious  encmics  of  thc  Hovas,  whom  Badama  had  by  mere  Ibroe  d 
kindness  recalled  to  allcgiance  and  loyalty,  roso  in  arms  to  avenge  his  death,  and 
carried  ofT  800  hundred  hcad  of  cattle  bclonging  to  tho  chief  of  the  insuigente. 
They  were  defeated,  howcver,  in  an  important  engagement  by  the  Hova  troopSy  and 
the  royal  authority  was  established  in  the  hand  of  the  widow  of  Badama,  who  took 
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no  part  in  ihe  OQiiB|iirAcy,  and  appears  to  have  had  to  choofie  between  aflcending 
the  throne  of  her  hnsband  or  sharing  his  grave.  The  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
4he  ooaamander  of  the  armj  and  lás  brother. 

The  Ghriatian  Church  of  Madaga^ca  ,  which,  Bince  the  accession  of  Badamay 

hBM  enjoyed  fnll  toleralion,  had  for  fivc-and-twer  vj  years  suffered  tbe  extremities  of 

peiBecation.     Laxge  numbers  of  the  con^erts  hod  b  .n  pu!i  to  death  by  the  spear,  or 

by  being  hurled  oTer  a  tení  3c  precipice  whích  is  the  Tarpeian  Kock  of  Antananarivo, 

or  had  been  doorred  to  erile  in  chains,  a  fate  which  in  many  ÍDstances  must  hftve 

becQ  a  alow  and  agonLnng  form  oC  death.     "  I  brought  home  wivh  me  " — we  quote 

from  Mr.  Ellis— <<  some  of  the  fettera  fixed  on  \he  bodies  of  the  Christians.  The  rÍDg 

roimd  the  neck  is  composcd  of  a  rugged  piece  of  iron,  six  inches  in  diameter,  passed 

tliTOQgh  an  apeL*tuiie  av  the  ?rd  of  a  heavy  bar  of  iron,  nearly  three  fe^  long.     The 

ring  was  benO  round  the  neck  of  the  Christian,  and  faslencd  hy  a  la^  riveu     Two 

other  ringB,  somewhat  less  ^nderous,  were  fised  in   'jhe  same  waj,  oné  on  each 

«nkle^  tfae  weight  of  the  whole  being  more  than  fiity-six  pouuds.     Loaded  with 

411686  fetters,  the  Christians  were  sent  away  to  distanv  part<(  of  tbe  country,  where 

tlae  fever  prevailed|  in  order  that  tbe  pains  of  the  fever  might  be  added  to  the  torture 

of  tíieir  fetters,  and  tha^  vbe  gr&dual  approach  of  death  might  be  rendered  more 

I>lijrioa]ly  agonising  íjo  themselves,   and  more  appalling  to   others.     Odc   partj 

of  tb«n  went  to  Ambohibohaso,  a  hundred  miles  distant  to  the  east ;  another  party 

'^'m  sent  to  tbe  north-east,  to  Ambatondrazaka,  in  the  countrv  of  the  Antsianaka; 

^^3other  to  the  weet,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sakalava  country ;  and  some  were  sent  to 

^ti6  soutfa.     The  irons  were  not  put  separately  on  each  individual ;  but  the  Christiana 

'^Wfetiered  together,  like  felon  gangs,  of  fíve,  or  seven,  or  more;  and  thiis  chained 

'tt%ej  were  sent  to  distant  parts  to  die.    The  irons  were  never  to  be  removed.    When 

^dth  leleased  a  victim — and  many  of  them  died  before  the  first  twelve  months  were 

Pwed — ^the  soldien  in  charge  of  them  ruthlessly  cut  off  the  head,  and  slipped  the 

^^sg  orer  the  neck  of  the  corpse,  and  then  cut  off  the  feet,  and  slipped  off  the  ring 

froni  the  ankles,  leaving  the  corpse  either  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  or 

^Hiríed  bj  eome  attendant  or  friend.     But  this  cutting  off  the  head  and  feet  was  a 

^índnen,  for  Bometimee,  when  one  of  them  died,  there  was  no  one  to  separate  the 

^  fiwm  the  living." 

Amid  horrors  like  these,  which  continued  to  prevail  with  more  or  less  intensity 

^  a  <jaarter  of  a  century,  the  native  Church  of  Madagascar,  instead  of  falling  into 

^^y,  Btrack  root  downwards,  and  bore  fruit  upwards.    The  Protestant  missionariee, 

^«H>,  when  the  era  of  persecution  oommenced,  abandoned  Madagascar,  had  impressed 

^'Poti  the  ChrÍBtians  one  general  principle — that  of  being  regulated  in  all  respects  by 

*he  Word  of  Qoá.     XJpon  this  rule  they  had  acted,  and  when,  after  twenty-five 

^^^ta  of  desertion  and  gloom,  they  again  welcomed  the  missionaries,  they  had  not 

^tten  into  any  heresy,  and  had  worked  out  for  themselves  a  simple  and  admirable 

^'^  of  OhiirGh  organisation.      The  latest  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  tiie 

^^Hitíans  is  abont  18,000,  with  4,374  communicante.     They  are  united  in  seventy- 

'^^ile  diurdiefl,  under  the  spiritual  care  of  seven  English  missionarieB,  and  ninety-five 

^^MÍTe  paetora  and  teachers. 

Gnbe  lesumption  of  interooorse  between  the  Christians  of  Madagasoar  and  the 
'^^^ÍBfa  mifldonaries  was  a  matter  involving  some  difficulty  and  delicacy,  but  Mr. 
^^Uls  prooeeded  with  admirable  tact  and  judgment ;  and  it  never  seems  to  have 
^^^^oorred  to  the  Malagasy^Christíans  that  the  Protestant  missionaries  might  have 
*^ood  by  them  a  líttle  in  the  evil  day.  Without  assuming  any  authority  over  the 
^tif«  (SiuTeh,  Mr.  Ellis  submitted  for  their  consideration  a  plan  or  model  of  Church 
^SuúmliÍxmj  *ttd  invited  tho  pastors  and  congregations  to  adopt  it.     It  ia  h^roark- 
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able  how  Uttle  required  to  be  added  to  the  arrangeiaents  whicb,  by  BÍmplj  attend- 
ing  to  the  directions  of  Scripture  and  endeavouring  to  supply  the  varioiis  wants  c 
the  congregation  as  they  arose,  had  been  already  adopted.  From  the  time  when  th< 
misuionaries  left,  the  Christians  had  raet  for  worship  on  the  Lord*8-day.  They  prayec 
and  read  the  Scriptures.  Then  each  gave  his  opinion  in  rotation  on  the  verse  oi 
paragraph  read.  Gradually  it  became  evident  to  all  that  some  among  them  eithe 
discemed  more  readily  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  were  more  successful  than  other 
in  impressing  it  upon  the  worshippers.  ''  After  a  time,"  says  Mr  EliÍBy  ''  these  men 
generally  men  of  intelligence  and  of  irreproachable  Christian  character,  especiallj 
if  they  had  been  distinguished  by  any  extremity  of  trial,  or  steadfastness  anc 
constancy  in  suffering,  came  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  to  be  r^ardec 
as  the  leaders  of  the  little  companies  with  which  they  were  associated.  Some  O! 
these  men  had  themselves  been  ])aptized,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  the  fellowBhij 
of  the  first  churches  orgamsed  by  the  early  missionaries,  comprising  first  the  misaiot 
families,  and  receiving  native  converts.  AU  felt  that  the  command  of  their  DivbM 
Lord,  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  cujoined  their  observance  of  the  ordinancea  oí 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  the  men  who  had  been  selected  by  their  com^ 
panions  to  preside  at  their  meetings  for  reading  and  worship  were  requested  tc 
undertake  their  administration.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  speda) 
requisition  from  the  society  or  congregation  to  these  men,  nor  any  special  settiii^ 
of  them  apart,  or  other  publio  recognition  of  their  undertaking  these  duties,  exoepting 
prayer  referring  to  the  arrangement.  It  seems  to  have  been  done  by  a  sort  of  generai 
imderstanding  amongst  themselves.  This  leadership  soon  came  to  include  specia] 
visiting  of  the  sick,  and  attending  at  funerals.  The  men  thus  selected  were  caUed 
Lohafiangonama — ^heads  of  the  congregation,  and  they  discharged  the  duties  d 
pastors."  There  is  to  our  minds  something  singularly  interesting  in  this  growth  ii 
these  latter  ages,  in  a  manucr  cvideutly  resembling  so  closely  that  which  took  plac« 
in  Apostolic  times,  of  a  Christian  Church.  Mr.  £llís  wLsely  recognised  the  hi^ 
mission  of  this  native  agency,  and  carefuUy  guarded  himself  from  assumiiL- 
superiority  over  it.  •*We  did  not  supposo  that  we  could  add  anything  to  tin 
credentials  which  the  Lord  had  given  to  these  ministers,  in  the  living  epistles  know^ 
and  read  of  all  men — Christian  and  heathen — gathered  in  such  numbers 
them.''  The  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  EUis  set  forth  simply  and  concisely  the 
principles  of  ecclesiasbical  organisation  as  contained  in  the  New  Testament ;  decl 
the  authority  of  Christ,  acting  by  his  law  as  set  forth  in  Scripture,  to  be  supreme  j= 
the  Chúrch;  enumerated  the  chief  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Christians;  aai 
speoified  the  oíHces  appointed  by  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  Church.  The  plM 
was  adopted  by  the  Malagasy  Christians. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  modern  Christian  Church,  founded  entirely  by  misaio: 
agency  in  a  land  of  rampant,  persecuting  heathenism,  with  its  roota  struck  deep  i 
the  soil,  growing  with  all  the  vigour,  developing  with  all  the  graceful  and  liiiiilíli^ 
spontaneity,  of  a  native  institutión.  There  is  nothing  at  thia  day  in 
more  instinct  with  the  energies  of  life  than  the  Christian  Church.  It  baa 
gone  far  towards  the  complete  discrediting  of  idol-worship  in  the  national 
Not  only  has  it  owed  little  or  nothing  to  foreign  nursing ;  it  has  survived  a  l 
period  of  severe  persecution,  during  wliich  those  who  had  brought  to  Mada^a 
car  the  tidings  of  salvation  forsook  it  and  fled.  The  closeness  with  which,  dur& 
this  period,  the  Church  of  Madagascar  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  the  early  Cluiat^ 
Church  is  a  proof  by  actual  experiment  of  the  fact  that,  whatevor  may  bave  b^ 
the  dootrinal  and  dogmatic  developments  of  our  modem  Christianity,  the  Goopal 
to  118  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  snbBtantially  the  same  as  it  was  to  the  ApottlM 
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tlimrfollowerBÍn  the  first.  And  with  reference  to  missionarj  efifort,  and  tlie  hope 
tlufct  it  loaj  be  made  the  mcans  of  convertÍDg  tbe  world  in  these  latter  days,  we  say 
wi.'tíioat  hesitation,  that  thc  spectacle  of  the  Madagascar  Church  alone  is  more  than 
Bu£icient  to  refute  every  sneer  which  infídelity  has  directed  agaÍDst  the  exertions  of 
xasionaríeB,  and  to  inspire  Chrístians  with  confídent  and  thankful  and  exultant  zeal 
the  enterprise  of  preaching  the  Gospel  tó  every  people. 


ïtKLIGION  IN  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT  AND 

CROMWELL.* 

seríes  of  great  events  which  extends  from  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament 

the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  in  England,  wiU  always  be  regarded  with  universal 

*-ïi.terest     The  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  respecting  those  events  and  the 

cliief  actors  in  them,  have  been  of  the  most  opposite  character.     With  many,  the 

and  Boundheady  the  Parliamentarian,  Independent,  or  IVe^byterian,  has 

the  sjmbol  of  hypocrisy,  folly,  and  wickedness.     Seventy  years  after  the  death 

CharleB  L,  an  Englishman  could  wríte  as  follows :  "  Above  all,  I  am  obliged  to 

^vtím  my  fellow-subjects  against  that  mystery  of  sin  called  Presbytery,  a  sanctified 

««Kjodile,  fished  up  by  an  apostate  rebel  out  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  carried  through 

te  greatest  part  of  Europe  over  a  sea  of  blood,  transported  at  last  into  Scotland, 

id  from  thence,  with  a  cloak  upon  her  back,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  she  came 

tong  with  the  Northem  army  into  England,  and  theite  discharged  her  poison,  and 

•l>cnt  her  fury  npon  this  distracted  kingdom.''     Nor  íb  this  by  any  means  the  worst 

^^Jigiiage  whioh  has  been  lefb  on  record.     Even  in  our  own  day,  some  men   can 

liardiy  bear  to  speak  of  those  times  with  patience,  so  long-lived  and  inveterate  ia 

I^^rtjr  spirítw     On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  most  glowing  descríptions  and 

^^^IogieB  of  the  paradisaical  state  of  the  same  momentous  períod.     But,  as  usual,  the 

**^  will  be  found  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes;  and  justice  will  not  award  all 

^^  pnÍBe  to  oiie  party  and  all  the  blame  to  the  other.     In  the  meantime,  it  cannot 

j^  denied  that  the  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  stand  so  prominent 

^  oiir  national  history,  are  of  such  importance  that  the  careful  and  candid  study  of 

*^^^  eannot  fail  to  be  instructive  and  beneíicial.     During  those  years  the  greatest 

^'Hl  and  eoclesiaBtical  questions  were  earnestly  discussed;    and  in  that  discussion 

^^^B  tongnea  and  pens  were  inceesantly  active.     Some  principles  which  are  now  all 

*^t  nmTerBally  admitted  and  honoured  were  then  clearly  propounded  and  publicly 

^^Qgnised  for  the  first  time.     In  a  word,  lessons  were  taught  which  subsequent  ages 

^^^*Uiot  foiget. 

During  the  early  yeara  of  Charles's  reign  there  were  in  the  English  Church 
who  differed  from  each  other,  as  there  are  now ;  only  perhaps  there  was  more 
^^tipaihy  between  High  Church  and  Low  Church  than  in  our  day.  The  Arminian 
'^^^^h  Ohtirch  clergy  sought  to  revive  many  ceremonies  and  rites  which  had  been  in 
^^^^yanoe  sinoe  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  and  endeavoured  to  elevate  the  prelates 
^^4  tlie  Baoerdotal  olass  generally  to  a  pitch  of  influence  and  power  which  had  been 
tmthoaght  of.  They  were  intolerant  and  uncharítable  towards  those  who 
from  thero,  and  almost  assumed  infallibility  to  themselves.  Their  pretensions 
kte  íayoored  by  the  King  and  some  of  the  chief  men  in  the  State,  and  it  was 
Huietly  taken  for  granted  that  idtra-Churchism  and  loyalty  were  nearly  if  not  quite 
^^*«aitical.  But  while  religion  was  thus  allied  to  arbitrary  govemment,  it  was  secretly 
^^^bed  of  itB  spirítuality ;  and  while  an  aftemoon  sermon  on  Sunday  was  a  críme, 

Y^^  *  Ecdesiastical  History  of  England,  from  the  Openiogof  the  Long  Parliament  to  the 
.^^«tii  of  OUver  Cromwell.    By  Joím  Stoughton.     Vol.  I.  The  Church  of  the  Civil  Wani. 
^ol.  n,  xha  Ghnieh  of  the  Oommonwealth.    London :  Jackson,  Wallord,  and  Hodder. 
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tho  pi*ovisions  of  the  **  Book  of  Sports"  were  pai*t  and  parcel  of  good  Churolinimiuihip 
Over  all  this  the  Puritans  mourned  in  secret  as  an  apostasy,  and  againsfc  it  thej 
preached  and  wrote  in  public  as  much  as  thej  dared  or  could.  They  held  £ut  b; 
the  doctnncs  of  grace,  and  looked  on  the  rising  tide  of  Arminianism  and  Bitualin 
with  dismaj.  Their  fears  were  just,  and  not  on  reh'gious  grounda  alone,  for  ib 
dominant  party  used  their  power  to  check  and  repress  Puritanism,  bj  meana  sucli  a 
we  are  now  happily  strangers  to.  No  great  display  of  opposition  sufficed  to  expos 
a  pious  clergyman  to  deposition,  disgrace,  and  punishment.  iProfessionB  of  loyák; 
were  lost,  and  onlj  regarded  as  hTpocritical  cowardice  and  selfíshness,  because  it  wa 
believed  that  real  lojalty  would  render  implicit  obedience  to  the  chief  goremmmi 
in  Church  and  State,  whatevor  that  govemment  might  be  or  require.  Hence  it  wa 
that  the  Puiitan  party  was  regarded  with  dislike  and  suspicion  as  neithor  loyal  no 
orthodox ;  whereas  the  Puritans  maintaincd  that  lojalty  and  orthodoxj  were  detei 
mined  bj  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  bj  the  changing  willa  and  fanciea  of  meii 
AII  rulers  were  to  be  obejcd  so  long  as  their  commands  were  not  in  oppoeátion  t 
God's  Wordy  and  no  longer.  This  thej  believed,  and  this  manj  of  them  maintaine< 
at  all  risks.  Thej  did  not  believe  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  coiild.b; 
their  ordinances  supersede  the  divinc  law,  or  create  new  virtues  and  YÍceSi  as.ai 
Oxford  bishop  taught  with  honour  under  Charles  II.— of  the  kinglj  power  a 
an  j  rate. 

These  two  parties  had  alwajs  had  an  existence  in  the  Church  of  England,  bu 
under  different  circumstances.  In  Scotland  there  was  greater  unanimitj,  Preábj 
terian  principles  were  generallj  aocepted,  and  the  wish  and  attempt  of  Engiliil 
Churchmen  to  force  or  persuade  them  into  Episcopacj  were  a  national  griervancc 
It  is  admitted  bj  Hejlin  that  Charles  alwajs  repented  of  it  as  one  of  hÍB  greatei 
sins  that  he  did  not  compel  the  Scotch  to  become  Episcopalians.  The  íaot  onl; 
shows  how  utterlj  blind  he  was  to  the  consequences  which  must  have  followed  fron 
his  perseverance  in  so  imprudent  and  hopeless  an  enterprise.  Two  centaries  aini 
a  quarter  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  after  all  the  influences  of  Episoopaqji  Sooi 
land  is  still  Presbjteiian.  It  w&s  quite  natural  that  the  Scotch  should  sjmpaihii 
most  with  those  in  England  with  whom  thej  had  ihe  strongest  spiritual  and  dootrini 
affinities — that  ís  to  saj,  with  the  Puritans  of  the  English  Establiahment.  Boli 
these  parties  believed  in  the  principle  of  a  National  Church;  thej  both  believad  i 
the  right  and  dutj  of  the  civil  ruler  to  support  and  defend  the  National  Church,  an 
to  repress  and  punish  heresj.  Both  of  them  had  an  intense  hatred  of  ODer 
sjmptom  and  rag  of  Poperj,  and  both  loved  the  doctrines  known  as  Calvinistíc.  ] 
an  occasion  should  arise,  it  is  easj  to  see  that  these  parties  might^  and  moet  likel; 
would,  combine  for  mutual  defence  against  common  danger.  There  was  still  anotfae 
elementy  represented  bj  the  Independents  and  other  small  sects,  who,  while  moet^ 
Calvinistic  and  anti-rítual,  rejected  the  authorítj  of  king  and  prelate  and  sjnod  aJaJL 
in  matters  of  religion.  These  had  not  manj  opportunities  of  coming  to  light,  for  haaá 
and  imprísonment  or  exile  awaiood  them  when  thej  appeared.  But  thej  wero  dii 
persed  over  the  realm,  kept  up  a  communication  with  one  anotheri  and  fotmá 
themselves  into  societies  which  persistentlj  met  in  secret  for  worship.  Numeríoidlj 
feeble,  thej  were  individuallj  strong,  and  if  ever  there  should  be  xeaistttnoe  t( 
arbitraij  and  imconstitutional  measures,  thej  would  distinguish  themaelves.  Emn 
the  fanatical  sects  woidd  be  sure  to  cast  in  their  lot  on  the  same  side.  Thua  then 
would  be  the  High  Churchmen  and  Rojalists  on  the  one  hand|  and  the  Pnritraa 
Presbjteríans,  IndependentS|  and  other  sects  arrajed  in  opposition  to  them. 

The  Bojalists  and  High  Church  partj  reallj  took  the  most  effeotual  meanm 
to  bring  about  a  raptore.     Conduct  and  opinionB  which  would  now  be  oonaideiei 
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hamleBS  were  TÍsited  wiih  tbe  severest  punisliment.   The  High  CominÍRsion  inflicted 

upon  offendera  deprivation,  fines,  and  imprisonment ;   and  the  Star  Chamber  took 

delight  in  whipping,  branding,  cutting  off  ears,  elitting  noses,  and  such  barbarities. 

Men  were  proYoked  bj  such  treatment^  and  although  they  knew  the  penaltj  for 

ajBBertíng  liberiy  of  speech  and  action,  they  dared  the  consequences.    Secret  murmura 

weie  foUowed  by  open  clamour  and  riots,  and  it  became  apparent  that  a  crisis  waa 

impeDdmg.     Eoolesiastical  intolerance  and  civil  despotism  failed  to  repress  the  free 

spÍTÍt  of  Englishmen,  and  in  process  of  time  ^*  the  indignation  aroused  bj  corruption, 

immoralityy  and  intolerance,  kindled  the  blazing  war-torch  destined  to  bum  to  the 

groimd  both  temple  and  throne."     The  King  might  have  ruled  with  a  high  hand, 

WLKiÁ  jet  retained  Strafford ;  Laud  might  have  favoured  High  Eitualism,  and  yet  not 

lost  his  head ;  and  civil  war,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  might  have  been 

arv^eried,     Bnt  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  and  Laud  and  his  party,  did  not  know 

to  pause,  and  they  fell  victims  to  thcir  exclusive  ambition.     They  encouraged 

hdped  each  other,  not  to  snpremacy,  as  they  hoped,  but  to  one  common  ruin. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Laud  and  the  High  Church  rulers,  their 

^eihearíng  spirit  and  condnct  cannot  be  denied.    Eegulations  such  as  they  too  often 

woold  not  be  submitted  to  in  our  daj.     Only  think  of  requiríng  the  clergy  to 

the  ^  Book  of  Sports ''  from  the  pulpit,  forbidding  Sunday  aftemoon  sermonSy 

id  ordaining  that  certain  doctrines  should  not  be  preached  npon  at  all !   The  parties 

power  8eemed  to  think  their  interferenoe  was  wanted  everywhere.     There  were, 

dcjtihtíeBB,  many  who  quietly  tumed  with  every  change  at  head-quarters,  and  sup- 

^e  raling  powers  must  always  be  right.     But  the  elements  of  resistanoe  were 

in  all  dii*ections,  and  when  fused,  as  they  came  to  be,  into  one  solid  maas, 

'^>li«y  conld  not  be  subdued. 

Thoee  who  desire  to  see  an  able  connected  record  of  the  transaotions  whioh 

^^ooarred  after  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  should  read  the  volumea  of  Mr. 

Stoaghton.     His  introduction  will  supply  abundant  materials  for  forming  a  correct 

^^fímon  ae  to  the  position  of  affairs  when  that  famous  Parliament  was  called,  and 

'^bo  tteps  by  which  that  position  was  reached.     And  let  us  say,  that  without  some 

^ooortte  idea  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  action  of  the  Parliament,  that  action 

^^^^tniiol  be  nnderstood.     The  very  election  of  a  Parliament  so  composed  is  a  most 

^viggestÍTe  drcamstance.     Influences  had  been  at  work  leavening  the  national  mind; 

^■^  with  a  true  instinct,  it  had  sent  up  a  body  of  representatives  of  no  ordinary 

^^ttHMrter.     Tet,  when  they  appeared  before  Charles,  in  November,  1640,  little  did 

^^y  tiiink  what  a  work  they  should  do.     Mr.  Stoughton  sketches  the  leaders  with 

^OQomqy  and  judgment.     The  work  of  this  Parliament — its  peculiar  work — almost 

iHmediately  b^;an  in  consideríng  petitions  in  favour  of  Bastwick,  Burton,  Prynne^ 

^bume,  and  Leighton,  the  victíms  of  cruel  and  ai*bitrary  misrule.  Before  long,  Prynne 

^iMaiiie  a  member  of  that  very  House,  where  the  memory  of  his  shameful  sufferinga 

^  perpetaated  by  his  preeenoe.     As  time  advanced,  the  opposition  to  PopLsh  in« 

'^tionB  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  every  kind  of  gríevanoe  in  Church  and 

°^  paeaed  tinder  review.     The  reformation  of  the  Church  was  set  about  in  the 

'^  radioal  manner  j  and,  as  we  all  know,  it  led  to  the  abolition  of  Episcopaoy  and  oí 

^  Prayer-book  itself.      Such  a  Parliament  could  not  stop  at  half  measures. 

^^>^ord  was  impeached  and  lost  his  head ;  Laud  was  impeached  and  lost  his  head; 

^  peers  were  forced  to  sucoumb ;  the  King  himself  was  not  allowed  to  have  hi» 

^y;  bishops  were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  deposed,  and  eventually 

"^ved  of  their  revenues ;   new  forms  of  publio  worship  were  appointed,  and 

^■•'jymen  who  would  not  conform  to   them  were  removed  from  their  livings ; 

^  niatiy  other  measures  were  carríed.    When  the  Parliament  became  snpremey 
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Íhe  sects  liftec^  iip  their  heads;  the  High  Chiirch  was  huinblecl;  the  Rojralists  were 
hnmbled;  and  at  length  the  King  betook  himself  to  flight.  The  schinn  "was 
complete  before  the  civil  war  commenced;  but  at  length  Íhe  two  great  partifiB 
marshalled  their  forces,  and  the  loug  fratricidal  conflict  began.  It  is  needlen  to 
speak  of  its  coui*se  and  cnd,  but  from  íirst  to  last  religious  elements  characteríaed  it. 
So  íar  as  these  religious  clcments  arc  concemed,  and  to  some  extent  for  Íhe  genend 
&ct8  of  historv,  Tvc  cheerfully  recommend  the  narrativo  of  Mr.  Stonghtony  whoee 
industry,  discrimination,  and  faimess  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  To  his 
lucid  and  graphic  pages  we  refer  those  who  desire  to  know  the  chronology  and 
details  of  the  great  changes  we  have  reca]>itulated. 

The  death   of  Charles   was   not  the  end  of  trouble.     The  difficultieB  of  Íhe 
dominant  party  were  increased  by  the  appearance  of  Charles's  son  in  Scotlandy  and 
hÍB  efforts  to  secure  the  crown.    The  battle  of  Worcester  was  one  result;  and,  follow- 
ing  as  it  did  upon  the  heels  of  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  decided  the  queatíicni  of 
monarchy  for  a  number  of  years.     Cromwell  was  now  supreme,  and  retained  hia 
power  as  long  as  he  lived.     Hc  was  madc  Loi-d  Protector,  and  might  have  been  a 
king,  but  this  was  not  his  choicc.     With  regard  to  his  church  polity,  Mr.  Stoughton 
BtLjs :  ''  His  ecclesiastical  policy  restcd  on  iive  principles — State  recognition,  State 
control,  State  support,  State  protection,  and  State  penalties."     It  is  veiy  a^^Munent» 
then,  that  although  Cromwell  is  commonly  designated  an  Independent,  he  was  not  ao 
as  ooncems  church  principles.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  indeed,  that  Independeni^ 
was  twofold :  it  was  a  name  for  a  political  party,  and  also  the  name  of  a  religious 
denomination.     This  distinction  is.  imhaj>pily,  very  commonly  loat  sight  of;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  good  and  Christian  men  are  identifíed  with  the  condact  of  those 
who  had  little  in  common  with  tbem.  Cromwell,  then,  like  all  the  rulers  of  the  time, 
maintained  the  principle  of  8tate  control  iu  matters  of  religion.     But  be  did  not 
require  uniformity,  and  hence  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  aa  well  as  Indepen- 
dents   and   Baptists,    were    eligible    as    ministers,   though    the   Book  of  Conunon 
Prayer  and  the  Komanists  were  excluded.     The  toleration  was  greater  ihan  had 
been  previously  allowed ;  but  it  was  limited.      The  limitation  eztended  to  oertain 
opinions  and  to  matters  of  discipline;   so  that  whatever  forbearanoe  was  -flhown 
towards   erratic  and  self-constituted  preachers,  the  preachers  who  were  offioiaUj 
recognised  were  subject  to  what  may  be  called  Govemment  superintendence.     The 
irregular  could  not  be  appointed;  or,  if  appointed,  could  be  punished.     Tet|  aa  Mr. 
Stoughton  veiy  justly  remarks,  Cromwell's  religious  Establiahment  was  not,  scaankáj 
apeaking,  a  Church  at  all ;  the  Protectorate  Establishment  was  nothing  more  than  an 
institution  for  regulating  preaching  and  teaching.    The  advocates  of  uniformity  nata- 
rally  lament  its  absencc ;  but  the  facts  were  as  we  have  stated,  and  the  pulpita  of  tbe 
pariah  churches  were  open  to  and  occu[)ied  by  the  ministers  of  the  varíous  denominft- 
tions  of  Evangelical  Christiaus.   The  Protector  himself  was  more  tolerant  ihan  manj 
others  of  his  party,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  would  have  allowed  Bomanista  and 
Sodnians.     The  measures  which  were  resorted  to  for  determining  the  qualificatioiis 
of  ministers  werc  also  frequently  perversely  employed  for  personal  and  partj  pnr- 
poaes.     Matters  were  certainly  more  quiet  uuder  the  vigilant  and  strong  rule  of  tha 
Commonwealth,  but  "  more  quiet "   is   a   comparative  term ;   and,    tmth  to  tell| 
eoolesiastics  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  an  unceasing  source  of  aolicitude  and 
trouble.     It  could  not  be  otherwise.     The  Episcopalians  alone  were   exoeedinglj 
numerous,  and   longed  for  permission   to   use    tlie    Prayer-book,  and  to  obaervB 
its   appointmenis.      The  change  of  Govemment  was  to  them  an   affliction   and 
a  loBs  in  many  ways — ^nay,  it  interfered  with  some  of  their  dearest  consoientioiis 
Bcmples ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  they  could  not  be  conteuted.     But  it  is  not  needful 
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os  to  enlarge.  Cromwell  was  a  strong  man  armed,  and  many  dtrong  men  stood 
&^  Iiis  BÍde,  and  he  goyemed  the  nation  with  honour,  and  went  to  his  grave  in  peace. 
-fcto  has  been  accused  of  persecuting,  or  favouring  persecution,  and  certainly  some  of 
'tíie  measures  of  his  government  are  so  harsh  that  wo  do  not  pretend  to  justify  them. 
^^evertheless,  he  sought  out  and  favoured  good  men  who  were  loyiilly  inclined,  and 
lie  advocated  the  religious  liberties  of  Jews  at  home,  and  of  Protefitants  in  Piedmont 
xmd  Erance.  When  we  speak  of  his  sevcrity,  we  must  make  allowancc  for  his 
taines;  the  rights  of  conscience  were  scarcely  anywhere  recognised,  even  among 
IProtestants.  Episcopalians  in  England,  Presbyterians  in  Scotknd,  and  Lutherans  in 
Germany,  all  had  to  leam  the  doctrine  of  toleration  as  now  understood  ;  and  it  is 
mnch  to  say  that  Cromweirs  govemment  was  ahead  of  all  others  in  that  agc  in  this 
pMiicalar.  The  rule  then  seems  to  have  been  to  sufícr  so  much  of  toleration  as 
coiild  not  be  withheld.  Milton  declares  of  Charles  I.  that  he  "  nevcr  did  anything 
xnore  eagerly  than  to  molest  and  persecute  the  consciences  of  most  religious  men." 
XJnder  Charles  II.  it  was  acceptable  teaching  that  "  to  permit  diírerent  sects  of 
religion  in  a  commonwealth  is  only  to  keei)  up  so  many  pretences  and  occasions  for 
public  dÍBtnrbance." 

But^  it  will  be  nrged,  the  Protectorate  not  only  showed  intolerance  in  pro- 

liibiting  Episoopal  forms  of  worship,  but  in  persecuting  the  Quakers.    The  answer  to 

tJtÚR  is  snpplied  by  the  facts  recorded  by  Mr.   Stoughton.     Aasociated  with  the 

Quakers  were  many  rash,  violent,  and  fanatical  persons,  whose  irregulaiities  and 

extravagant  speeches  brought  reproach  upon  the  entire  body,  and  hence  local  magis- 

'teates   and  mobe   often   harassed  and   persecuted   the  peaceful   and   unoifending, 

Xaolated  acts  of  severity  may  be  brought  home  to  Cromwell  himself,  but  tbe  general 

"tiBnáieDey  to  religious  liberty  is  shown  by  a  thousand  facts.     For  example,  it  has  ever 

't>«en  a  bitter  reproach  of  the  Commonwealth  that  so  many  sects  were  allowed,  and 

'thíit  any  person  might  preach,  however  incompetent  and  unworthy.     Now  this  very 

su3cn8ation,  so  £eu:  as  it  is  tme,  proves  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  religious 

liberty.     Mr.  Stoughton  shows  that  the  nnmber  of  sects  has  been  absurdly  exagge- 

^wited,  and  that  they  were  in  reality  very  few. 

The  sympathisers  with  Charles  and  Laud  have  been  fond  of  charging  the  Par- 

^iamentarians  and  the  Protectorate  with  ignorance  and  the  discouragment  of  leam- 

i«ig;  but  the  pages  of  Mr.  Stoughton  prove  the  contrary,  and  exhibit  a  long  roU  of 

"Worthies  eminent  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  time.     Men  of  moderate  Episcopal  views 

^ere  allowed  to  occupy  important  posts  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge   and 

^zford,  and  a  new  university  was  founded  at  Durham.     The  great  schools  were 

^«pt  up  with  spirit,  and  private  education  was  generally  promoted.     Among  the 

great  monnments  of  English  literary  industry  produced  imder  Cromwell,  let  it  suffice 

*o  mention  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible,  with  its  accompaniments  of  emdite  treatisea 

^  a  lezicon  in  seven  languages. 

But  we  mnst  draw  to  a  conclusion.  The  faults  and  errors  as  well  as  the  virtues 
^d  excellencee  of  English  and  Scottish  religious  parties  during  the  period  it  em- 
^^^^o&i  are  fisdthfhlly  chronicled  in  Mr.  Stoughton's  book.  We  tmst  this  work  will 
"0  extensively  read,  as  it  is  extremely  well  fítted  not  only  to  teach  us  the  facts  of  a 
S^^  history,  but  lessons  of  moderation  and  forbearance.  There  are  still  among  us 
^H  who  can  see  no  good  in  the  Royalists  and  High  Church,  and  no  evil  in  the 
^posite  party;  and  there  are  men  of  an  exactly  contrary  opinion.  Both  are  in 
^^t.  There  was  good  on  both  sides,  and  there  was  imperfection  in  both.  The 
^^•aons  taught  the  nation  by  the  great  drama  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  never 
^^^en  wholly  unleamed.  The  reaction  of  the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles  was  an 
^tímate  &ilnTe,  and  all  subsequent  movements  of  the  same  order  have  been  failures. 
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This  is  true  politically,  as  well  as  religiously.     It  may  be  hoped  that  the  revivaL 
Ritualism  in  our  own  day  will  lead  to  no  dreadful  tragedy,  becaose  it  is  not  aooo 
panied  and  supported  by  arbitrarj  govemment.     Not  only  so,  the  people  aro  h&ti 
instructed,  and  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  are  almost  universally  profeased. 


Jf0mp  |ntel%ente* 


FKANCE. 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

f  France,  April,  1867. 

BOMAKISH   AND   FBOTESTAKTISM  IN  EUUOFS. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what,  at  the 
present  timc,  is  the  relative  position  of  the 
Romish  Church  and  the  Protestant  Churches 
upon  the  Eiwjpean  Continent.  The  subject 
may  teach  us  how  superior  Protestantism  is 
to  Romamsm  in  its  action  upon  the  develop- 
znent,  the  education,  the  industry,  the  civilisa- 
tion,  and  the  proaperíty  of  peoples. 

For  many  generations  after  Luther  and 
Calvin,  the  adherents  of  the  Pontifícal  com- 
munion  were  stronger  and  more  numerous 
than  the  disciples  of  the  Heformation.  Thus, 
beyond  the  Khine,  Austria  possesaed  undis- 
puted  preponderance.  So  with  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  large  countríes  which  pro- 
fessed  Romanism.  When  the  heroic  Gustavus 
Adolphus  appeared  in  Germany  with  the 
valiant  battalions  of  Sweden,  the  Protestants 
were  thrcatened  with  complete  loiin ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
Reformation  muat  soon  íall  tmder  the  attacks 
of  its  adversaríea.  Eveu  in  England,  the 
later  Stuart  monarohs  hoped  to  restore  the 
ancient  superstitions  and  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 
Well,  if  we  compare  the  condition  of  the  two 
oommunions  in  our  own  time  with  their  con- 
dition  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
how  great  is  the  difference,  how  prodigious  the 
cluuDge  1  Romanist  Austría  has  descended  to 
an  inferior  position ;  Protestant  Prussia,  which 
played  but  a  very  secondary  part  under  the 
old  Electors  of  Brandenbuig,  now  occupies  the 
first  place  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic.  In 
France,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  have  preserved 
a  nominal  superíoríty,  a  numerícal  majoríty, 
the  Papal  system  no  longer  exercises  any  ma- 
teríal  influence  upon  men's  opinions,  legÍBla- 
tion,  and  the  acts  of  the  Govemment  Spain  has 
lost  all  authoríty  in  diplomatic  councils,  ond 
is  undergoing  complete  decay.  Italy  has 
lisen  up,  broken  the  yoke  of  the  Yatican, 
and  thteatens  to  depríve  the  Pope  of  his 
triple  crown.  In  a  word,  Romanism  has 
been  sensibly  weakened  and  abased  within 


the  last  two  hundred  yean,  whilst  Fiolii 
antism  hos  eztended  and  grown  itioiigi 
These  are  indisputable  íÍGtctai 

It  would  be  an  important  stndy  to  inD 
tigate  the  chief  causes  of  this  double  p) 
nomeuon,  but  this  is  not  the  duty  wbicli 
now  have  to  diecharge.  It  will  sní&ee 
observe,  that  Romamsm  inoeasantly  as^vea 
repress  individual  freedom;  it  enem^  1 
human  spirit,  impedes  the  piogveas  of  potivi 
education,  diminishes  gradually  the  popn 
tion  by  the  celibacy  of  the  príests  and  of  1 
monks,  arrests  the  flow  of  industiy,  monoj 
lises  a  hirge  share  of  the  landed  pioperty 
its  intrígiies  and  its  encroachments,  and  i 
poses  bigoted  practices,  which  confine  the  ai 
itself  to  the  most  narrow  and  obocuxe  horíi 
I  am  disposed  to  do  fuU  justice  to  the  infa 
tions  of  several  high  dignitaríes  of  the  Rom. 
Church.  They  know  not  what  thejr  ■ 
they  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  se 
ing  the  holy  cause  of  Gbd,  of  tmth,  anfl 
piety.  But,  whether  their  errors  be  oonaes 
or  unconaoious,  the  evil  conaaquenóea  tam 
leas  the  same;  for  eveiything  whieh  ia 
posed  to  the  moral  order  eatablished  It^ 
wisdom  of  God  pioduoes,  sooner  ooc  M 
decay  and  ruin.  ït  is  indisputable  thaV 
I  fall  of  Popery,  at  least  as  anew  defined  Iqp 
recent  EncycHcal  of  Pius  IX.,  is  a  qpam 
merely  of  time.  One  of  theae  two  llu 
will  certainly  happen  at  a  períod  more  ar  J 
near — either  the  Roman  Ohuich  will  eoiiii 
to  introduce  into  its  doctrínes,  ita  díscipijl 
its  ordinances,  and  its  woiship,  great  ief(ttm 
or  it  will  fall  like  an  old  tower,  whose  foqnd 
tions  a^  in  ruins. 

PBOQRESS  OF  HATBRIALIST  OPHnOVB  IV  fl 
mSINa   OEKBBATIOir. 

In  the  due  fnlfillment  of  my  datiei  « 
correspondent,  I  must  now  refer  to  the  ii| 
or  symptoms  of  TMUrialim^  which  Vk  \ 
vancing,  it  would  seem,  more  and  m 
amongat  the  students  of  our  superíor  aehM 
A  very  characteristic  and  pahnfúl  indA 
recently  occurred  in  the  príncipal  ODllegc 
Medicine  at  Paris.  The  Qovenmifiiift  ] 
placed  there  a  new  professor,  who  was  oi 
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aideied  yery  commonplace,   and   but  little 

capaUe  of  imparting  solid  instruction.     On 

HiB  íiist  entiance  into  the  great  hall  of  the 

CSollege,  abont  1,800  yoiiths  were  assembled, 

"^Ho  made  demonstrations  but  little  flattering 

tc  the  professoT.     Then  one  of  the  students 

^emanded  liberty  to  speak,  and  tnming  to 

lús  íellow-8tadents,  thus  addressed  them  (I 

^jtn  but   a   snmmary  of   this  harangue)  : 

•Qentlemen,    our    new  professor    deserves 

^xnn  U8  a  hearty  welcome,  for  I  can  pledge 

3iij9elf  that    he   belongs  to   the  school   of 

9atma!Í8my  and  that  his  teaching  wiU  be 

ia  conformity  with  his  convictions.     We  de- 

»ttd — ^we  adopt  materialist  ideas,  and  we 

iball  have  them.'      Immediatelj  fanatical 

Vnts  of  acclamation  resounded  throughout 

*e  hálL     The  1,800  young  men,  with  the 

teption,  perhape,  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  hailed 

'vith  cheen   thls   promise    or  pledge    that 

Ae  profeesor  would  teach  materialÍBm,  and 

^kn  all  iubnded  into  calnmess  and  order. 

Wliat  painfol  reflections  ought   such  a  fact 

to  inspiie  f     These  are  young  people  who 

»KMtly  bélong  to  families  of  wealth  and  dis- 

^bctíon,  who  have  received  a  prolonged  das- 

*feál  edocation,  and  who,  at  the  first  oppor- 

^ixiiity  piqsented  to  them,  in   the  ^ace   of 

foblie  opinion,  openly  avow  an  abject  ma- 

^^Ccdal(ani !     They  see  in  men  nothing  more 

tluyi  phyncal  organs.     The  spirit,  the  soul, 

^he  lifB  to  come,  are,  in  their  eyes,  mere  illn- 

fionB  I      Whither,  then,  shall  we  go  ?    And 

^  Bwtenaliflm  Bhonld  become  the  dominant 

amongat    the    higher  and    middle 

ci  oax  eountry,  what  wiU  become  of 

An  irreligious    people,    a    mate- 

^WlÍBlk  people,  can  it  continue?     History 

^•^•liLti  ua  that  whenever  religion  perishes 

^Voytliing  perÍBhefl  with  it.     This  is  a  law 

^  Pmridaice  which  is  always  fulfiUed.) 

PAXFHLIT  BT  THS   BIBHOP  Or  NDIES. 

I  nill  now  refer  to  another  fact,  which 
^ffl  tmiaport  the  reader  to  the  opposite  ex- 
We  no  longer  speak  of  materialism 
of  BoepticÍBm,  bat  of  Popery,  contemplated 

ilB  moBt  exaggerated  form. 
The  Biahop  of  Nimes,  M.  Plcmtur,  has 
been  known  for  hia  violent  attacks  npon 
PloteBtante.  He  is  an  intolerant  fanatic, 
lys  ready  to  anathematise  his  adversaries, 
prodigal  of  invectivefl  againBt  those  who 
nofc  blindly  Bubmit  to  the  pretended  in- 
^^Táli^  o£  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  WeU, 
^Uiop  Plaatier  haB  recently  pubHshed  a  new 
^bmiiphleti  in  which  he  justifíes  and  even 
|fe^nde8  the  peiatciiting  measures  adopted  by 
^pe  f  apal  Seey  in  the  zniddle  ages,  against 
^  AlbigenaeB !     Yes,  the  atrocious  crusades 


of  this  epoch,  the  civil  war,  the  torrenta  6f 
blood  shcd  by  the  soldiers  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  thousands  of  fires  Ughted  by  the 
Inquisition,  aU  those  fearful  cruelties  which 
revolt  the  human  conscience,  have  found  in 
the  Bishop  of  Ntmes  a  fervent  apologist ! 

•  What  is  the  probable  result  of  such  aber- 
rations?  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Pro- 
testants  wiU  feel  outraged,  and  that  many  Ro- 
man  CathoUcs  themsclves  wiU  be  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  odious  opinions  of  this 
prelate.  It  wiU  thence  foUow  that  some  of 
them  wiU  entirely  reject  reUgious  belief,  and 
plunge  into  infideUty,  that  they  may  be  clear 
from  aU  responsibiUty  or  compUcity  with 
Romish  intolerance.  WiU  the  Pope,  the 
cardinals,  and  the  prclatcs,  never  leam  that 
the  niaxims  and  the  deeds  of  the  middle  ages 
are  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  they  must  renounce  them, 
under  pain  of  being  themselves  disavowed 
and  abandoned? 

DECTSIONS  OP   THE   CONSISTORT  OF  PARIS. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  Pastor  Juillerat, 
to  whom  I  referred  in  my  formcr  letter,  has 
given  rise  to  new  discussionB  amongst  the 
Protestant  community  in  Paris.  M.  JuiUerat 
was,  as  I  have  stated,  President  of  the  Con- 
sistory.  There  waa  consequently  a  successor 
to  be  appointed  to  this  important  post  M. 
Athan.  Coquerel,  sen.,  professed  to  have,  by 
reason  of  his  many  years  of  service,  a  special 
right  to  the  presidency  of  the  Consistory 
M.  Coquerel,  jun.,  on  his  part,  demanded 
to  be  appointed  to  the  official  pastorate,  also 
vacant.  But  how  could  the  Consistory  htive 
acquiesced  in  these  requests,  whilst  neither 
of  the  Messrs.  Coquerel  had  in  any  way 
retracted  the  Rationalist  or  negative  opinions 
which  had  placed  them  amongst  the  cham- 
pions  of  the  Radical  party  ?  Had  the  membeis 
of  the  Consistory  compUed  with  the  demands 
of  the  Messrs.  Coquerel,  they  would  have 
contradicted  and  falsifíed  their  resolutions  of 
preceding  yeais,  and  consequently  would  have 
been  utterly  discredited  in  the  opinion 
of  EvangeUcal  mcn.  Those  demands  were 
therefore  rejected,  and  they  appointed  to  the 
presidency  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grandpierre,  a  pastor 
advanced  in  age,  weU  known  for  his  firm 
orthodoxy,  having  rendered  long  services  to 
the  holy  cause  of  the  Goflpel,  and  always 
ready  to  mount  the  breach,  with  the  gloriooB 
banner  of  the  Reformation  in  hÍB  hand,  to 
maintain  the  foith  of  our  fathers.  The  Bev. 
lí,Dhombre8f  sufi&agan  of  M.  JuiUerat,  has  been 
nominated  titular  pastor.  He  is  a  distingoished 
man,  an  interesting  preacher,  fulfiUing  with 
zeal  and  activity  the  fnnctions  of  the  Evan- 
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gelieal  minÍBtry,  having  gained  the  offection 
as  well  as  the  esteem  of  the  Chnrch  at  Paris. 
But  the  Messrs.  Coqaerel  are  yery  malcon- 
tent ;  they  affirm  that  the  ConsÍBtory  has  done 
them  an  injustice ;  and  again  invoke  the  high- 
sounding  names  of  toleration,  impartialitj, 
liberty,  etc.  We  nnderstand  this  pompous 
but  empty  talk;  it  may  deceive  siiper- 
íicial  minds,  and  fumish  the  Rationalists  with 
a  theme  for  recrimination ;  but  it  does  not 
deserve  anj  serious  refutation.  What  is  more 
to  be  regretted  in  this  affair  is  that  it  has 
Bupplied  a  new  ground  of  dispute  in  Fans 
and  elsewhere.  Thus  everything  becomes  a 
Bource  of  yiolent  contention;  we  have  dis- 
order  for  order,  and  war  instead  of  peoce. 
How  long,  O  Lord  7 

nnXRVENTION  OF  THE  KINISTER  OF  WORSHIP 
m  OUR  DISPUTSS. 

I  have  often  called  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Consistory  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  which  had 
decided  that  the  Protestant  electors,  before 
voting  for  the  choice  of  elders,  should  declare 
their  acceptance  of  the  supematural  facts  con- 
toined  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  This  step,  as 
you  are  aware,  excited  violent  clamour 
amongst  the  advocates  of  Protestant  Bational- 
ism.  They  asserted  ,that  this  was  the  sup- 
piesBÍon  of  universal  suffrage,  the  triumph  of 
a  narrow  intolerance,  the  overthrow  of  free 
inquiry,  the  abandonment  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Reformation,  and  so  on.  Soph- 
ÍBmB  are  never  wanting  in  this  controversy. 
The  Minister  of  Worship  for  some  months 
abstained  from  intervening,  and  it  seemed 
only  fitting  that  the  Consistories  should  be 
free  to  decide  points  affecting  the  Teligioxu  or 
doeirinaL  conditions  of  the  Protestant  suffrage. 
But  no.  After  long  hesitation,  M.  Baroche, 
Mimster  of  Worship,  has  annulled  the  de- 
cÍBÍon  of  the  Consistory  of  Caen,  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  which,  several  years  since, 
declared  that  the  certificate  of  admission  to 
the  fírst  communion  was  sufficient  for  the 
exercise  of  the  electoral  light.  Such  is  our 
Bituation.  We  may  note  that  the  members  of 
the  Central  Coiincil  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Qovemment  itself,  and  that  the  Con- 
Bistories  have  never,  with  respect  to  them, 
poBsesBed  any  right  of  election  or  even  of 
pieBentation.  Unquestionably,  Beveral  of  the 
men  who  have  seats  in  the  Central  Council 
are  highly  to  be  esteemed  for  their  piety, 
their  character,  and  their  fídelity ;  but,  after 
ally  they  are  not  the  regular  repreBentatíves  of 
oor  ChuicheB ;  neverthelesB,  tíie  Minister  of 
Wonhip  addncea  theix  dedsion  to  dedare  that 


the  acts  of  a  Conaistoiy  are  nnll  and  toí 
Obviously  the  dvil  power  íb  above  the  eoc 
siastical  in  such  an  organÍBatíoD,  and  p 
nounces  absolutely  in  mattera  which  eaai 
tially  involve  religion ! 

INCREASING   DIFFICULTIES   AND    DISPUTK 

You  will  not  be  surpriBed  to  leam  tí 
the  agitation  within  the  pale  of  French  P 
testantinn  is  increasing,  and  that  dispu 
respecting  either  doctrine  or  disdpline  aasa: 
daily  a  more  violent  character.  Thisiathe 
evitable  effect  of  the  incessant  contentí<m  1 
tween  the  Orthodox  and  Rationalist  pazti 
Some  of  our  most  important  Consistoriea,  ti 
of  Toulouse  amongst  others,  have  demand 
from  the  Govemment  the  early  canTocatí 
oí  a  Oe}ieral  Synod.  This  would  be  the  wia 
and  best  solution  of  the  problems  aetna 
pending.  The  synodal  Bystem  ÍB  in  e 
formity  with  all  our  tiaditionB;  it  ^» 
in  actual  opeiation  after  the  commencem 
of  the  French  Befoimation ;  and  even  ia  ' 
most  fearful  times  of  persecution  our  fatl» 
still  held  synodal  meetings,  notwitbntandíi 
the  bloody  death  with  which  they  irs 
menaced.  Would  not  this,  then,  be  an  oppa 
tune  moment  for  convening  a  Qeneral  Synod 
to  establish  rules  for  doctrine  and  discipliiM 
and  to  give  a  better  organÍBatíon  to  m 
Churches  ?  But  it  is  not  very  piobable  thal 
the  civil  power  will  respond  &vouMbl/ fc 
this  request.  I  will  refer  another  time  fc 
the  reasons  which  explain  our  fears. 

EVANOELICAL   C0NFBBKNCE8  IN  PAlIfti 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  that  the  pi» 
tors  and  other  piouB  men  have  establÍBhei  •< 
Paris  Conferenceiy  or  public  aflBembliei^  B 
which  they  discuss  subjects  which  mij  w 
lighten  the  understandings  of  their  heotfi 
and  strengthen  their  religious  convietíMi 
M.  de  Freseensê  has  given  a  nairatíon  of  th 
contest  which  took  place  between  Bome  eii)3 
Fathers  of  the  Church  (such  as  Origen»< 
Tertullian),  and  the  philosopher  Celsoi  •< 
others.  M.  Dhonibrei  has  explained  the  ■■*» 
ments  of  Agrippa  d'Aubigné,  and  gimJ" 
analysis  of  his  writingB,  etc  These  ptí* 
worthy  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  0» 
will  bless  the  labours  of  his  fiaithfnl  semi* 

X.  X.X. 


[From  our  own  Correepondent] 

Paris,  April  19,  1867. 

THB   INTSRNATIONAL  EZHIBITIOH. 

The  opening  of  the  Exhibitíon — with  * 
sparkling  April  sun,  waving  bannen,  ïïpBlf^ 
ing  wateiB,  and  piomenade  of  royalty — ^ii  ^ 
knownalreadytoyourreadeiB.  Eachdayao 
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ft  gem  to  the  jewelB,  a  spot  o£  new  inteTest 

both  within  and  withoat  the  palace,  as  one 

askd  another  edifice  or  stand  is  finished.    Much 

ia  jet  to  be  done,  and  the  Imperial  Pavilion, 

with  perfect  comtesy  to  other  portions  of  the 

Exhibition,  is  yet  unfinished,  though  worked 

at  dailj.     The  Champ  de  Mars  is  beginning 

to  ittnet  the  public  by  tens  of  thousands, 

nd  piomises  a  f und  of  solid  information  and 

Id^  enjojment,  probably  never  surpassed. 

The  benefit  of  competition  wiU  probably  be 

felt  thiough  it  áll  over  the  globe,  in  the  in- 

aetted  welíare  of  man,  not  only  in  a  mate- 

lial  point  of  Yiew,  but  in  an  intellectua],  and 

jtfk^  moraL     This  latter  we  maj  hope 

nther  tfaan  yenture  to  assert ;  f or  in  general 

aea  cait  their  own  hue  over  things  they  see, 

iiid  cany  home  what  thej  look  for,  whether 

good  or  had.     At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  the 

ínU  of  the  Commissioner-Qeneral  Leplay,  if 

tte  ipirítual  and  moral  element,  so  simplj 

nd  «mplj  brought  in,  have  not  their  due 

tfect 

CBBISnAH  EFFORT — THB  lOSSION  aBOUNDS. 

Bnt  yonr  readers  are  anxious  to  know 
•omething  of  the  spot  of  ground  to  which 
thdr  heiots'  desire  tums — the  Evangelical 
HiKÍQn  allotment  All  the  buildings  are 
open,  but  not  all  are  finished.  First  in  sight 
a&d  hononr  stands  the  elegant  Bible-stand, 
*ith  iti  twelve  sides,  pillars,  and  banners. 
^  brethren  of  various  lands  who  stand 
within  its  predncts,  offeiing  the  separate 
Gospels  to  their  countrymen  who  pass  by, 
We  been  honoured  by  a  large  distribution 
^  these  predous  portions  of  the  Word  of 
^  Their  work  is  delicate  and  difficult, 
for  they  have  to  deal  with  a  public  for  the 
>Qoit  part  new  to  them,  as  foreigners  in 
Fiaoce-  and  shafts  of  wit  and  fun  are  no 
iiMne  spared  against  them  in  the  irreligious 
PteiB  than  are  the  heavier  shots  of  abuse 
hm  the  Jesuit  joumals.  An  old  one  has 
JQit  aiiien  from  the  dead  in  &esh  life  and 
^itefiil  vigour,  and  uses  them  to  a  purpose 
^^e  Uwiverty  with  its  old  editorial  staff, 
fcwidsd  by  L.  Yeuillot  ]  Never  did  a  work 
^uie  Buch  tact  But,  on  the  very  first 
^i  a  venezable  old  soldier  came  up,  and, 
^kÍBg  at  a  Qospel,  said:  ^I  love  thÍB;  I 
^  &  Catholic,  though  I  do  not  observe  the 
^onni.  I  am  not  a  Protestant,  but  I  have 
Q&eQ  loDged  to  do  something  to  further  the 
^Ridof  the  simple  Gospel.''  He  then  of- 
^<^  a  gold  piece  of  ten  francs,  and  would 
tike  no  lefoBal,  and  dedined  a  receipt,  say- 
^  tfae  Lozd  God  knew  about  it,  and  that 
Hi  enongb.  And  daily  encouragements  poiut 
«Miid  and  upwaroL    Bdght  blue  flags  wave 


over  each  of  the  buildings;  and  around  tha 
Bible-stand,  in  which  is  also  the  Bible  Sodety 
of  France,  shine  in  many  tongues  the  words, 
'^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  and  thon 
shalt  be  saved." 

Opposite  the  Intemational  CkrcU  stands 
the  building  jointly  used  by  the  London  So* 
ciety  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety.  The  former  contains  models  of  Christ 
Church,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  with  adjacent  buildings,  and 
a  beautiful  one  of  the  Tabemacle.  The  ez- 
planation  of  these  gives  many  an  oppoitunity 
eamestly  improved  of  preaching  Chdst.  An- 
cient  roUs  of  the  Law,  Hebrew  volumes, 
Jerasalem  curiosities  and  photogzaphic  views, 
render  this  room  thoroughly  attractive.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  building  diiplays  tha 
treasures  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  many  a 
copy  of  the  Sciiptures  has  been  abready  pur* 
chased  there  by  men  of  various  nations.  Over 
the  doors  are  conspicuously  seen  the  words : 
«Toute  Ecriture  est  divinement  inspirée.** 
"  Ta  Parole  est  la  vérité."  "  La  Parole  de 
Dieu  est  vivante  et  efficace.'' 

Beyond,  and  separated  by  a  gravel  walk, 
is  a  modest  kiosk,  with  the  British  Workman^ 
and  various  French,  English,  and  other  reli- 
gious  publications  in  the  windows,  attracting 
the  passer^s  eye.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towaida 
men  ! "  surrounds  the  projecting  roof,  From 
the  ndsed  windows  facing  many  ways,  a 
gentle  Christian  woman,  an  experienced  evan- 
geUst,  or  a  Christian  Arab  gives  souvenira 
of  the  Exhibition  to  the  numerous  visitorsy 
who  eagerly  come  forward  to  secure  the  prize. 
Sometimes  they  retum  the  next  day  to  ask 
for  some  serious  paper  they  have  had  before. 
"  The  Prodigal's  Retum"  is  a  great  favouritei 
which  fact  shows  how  the  Gospel,  lovingly 
and  f ully  stated,  is  of ten  appreciated  and  pre* 
ferred.  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Egypt  are  to 
the  west  of  this  kiosk,  giving  appropriateneat 
to  its  Arab  inmate ;  and  the  steamboats  and 
railway  send  multitudes  past  its  windows. 

The  centie  point  of  interest  and  lazgeat 
building  is  the  Missionary  Museum,  intended 
to  show  the  original  state  of  the  natives  in 
the  various  mission  stations,  and  their  social 
development  since  the  introduction  of  ChrÍB- 
tianity.  The  institutions  which  have  con* 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  this  Muaeum  are 
the  Paris,  London,  Church,  Wesleyan,  Bap- 
tist,  Moravian,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
Basle,  Netherlands,  Beilin,  Denmark,  Boeton, 
and  New  York  societiea.  The  very  numeroua 
and  interesting  objects  are  arranged  in  ^bM 
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casefl ;  missionary  maps  and  panoplies  of  na- 
tive  arms  omament  the  walls.  NatÍYe  booka 
and  joumals  are  on  the  glass-covered  .tables. 
To  thÍ8  lai^  hall  are  affized  two  annexeSf 
one  for  the  various  religious  tract  societies, 
and  tlie  other  for  the  Sunday-school  societies, 
which  both  have  stands  also  within  the  Palace. 

OPEVINa   OF   THE   "  8ALLE   EVAXaELIQnE." 

The  series  of  buildings  is  completed  by  the 
Conference-hall  (Salle  Ecangéligiu),  capable 
of  containing  600  people.  Seven  hundred 
pretsed  into  it  on  the  opening  day,  April  16, 
and  000  could  not  find  admittance.  All  the 
principal  Protestants  of  Paris,  the  Commis- 
Bioner-Qeneral,  and  other  dÍBtingmshed  per^ 
Bonages  were  present  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury  presided.  It  was  commenceil  with 
devotional  exercises,  by  Pastor  Vallette, 
kte  chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
reading  the  ninety-sixth  Psabn  and  part  of 
Rev.  xzL,  and  ofifering  prayer.  He  was  foI« 
lowed  by  the  Rev.  Ed.  Forbes,  minister  of 
the  chnrch  of  the  Rue  d'Aguesseau,  who  read 
Rom.  X.,  and  prayed ;  all  the  Englieh  present 
joined  in  repeating  the  LorLÍ's  Prayer.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  then  said : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  brothera  and  sisten  in 

JesuB  Christ :  I  f eel  deeply  the  high  hononr  oon* 

ferred  upon  me  in  giviiur  expresBÍon  to  the  heart, 

mind,  and  opiniouB  of  CnrÍBtians  assembled  f  rom 

ISnrope,  America,  and  indeed  from  the  world  at 

lam.     I  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  fact  of  this 

Exnibition — that  we  give  and  receive.    At  one 

time  Englaad  appeared  to  have  a  monopoly  of 

valoable  things,  Dut  I  am  happ;^  that  it  is  so  no 

longer.     There  has  Bpnmg  up  m  all  nations  a 

competition  whioh  must  enhance  the  happineBB 

of  tne  human  f amily.  Whether  we  as  individnal 

nationB  fail  or  succeed,  knowledge  must  be  of 

yalue.    Thii  hali  is  therefore  a  noble  thLag ;  it 

ÍB  a  grand  conception;   it    is  a   Banctnary  to 

which  men  can  retire  from  admiring  the  worlu 

of  nature  and  of  humaa  production,  and  recall 

to  mind  the  great  end  of  our  being  and  our  tnie 

di^ty.     We  thank  God  for  the  conception ;  it 

ÍB  Bo  noble  in  itself.    Those  who  have  ^e  oon- 

duct  of  the  hall  are  govemed  by  Evancelical 

truth.    We  shall  keep  to  tiie  ptrofframme,  f or  all 

ÍB  abovte*board.    We  shall  be  inflnenced  by  the 

one  príndple  oC  love  to  our  Lord  and  Master.    I 

conBider  it  my  daty,  on  behalf  of  all  those  who 

havë  joined  m  thui  work,  both  in  Enrope  and 

Amerioa,  to  expreBS  our  heartfelt  gratitnde  to 

the  iUuBtriooB  peraonB  who  are  seated  upon  the 

throne  of  thÍB  oountry,  and  to  the  commÍBSionerB 

for  their  liberality,  their  oxtreme  kindness,  and 

oourteBy.   It  will  be  said  all  over  the  world  that 

we  have  received  the  highoBt  consideration  and 

kindnesB  from  the  mleni  of  tiiis  land  and  the 

great  Frenoh  peoi>le  themselveB.    This  ii  bo  im- 

portant  an  occasion  that  I  must  state  to  you 

confliderationB  tbat  affect  my  own  heart.     It  is 

to  me  a  hopefol  siffn  and  a  canse  tor  rojoicinff 

Íhat  we  remember  JeniBalem  in  the  midst  of  aíi ! 

crar  Mjoyment.      From  thÍB   plaoe   hymns  of 

praÍBB^  ntterances   of   Diyino  tmth,    togother 

with  wÍBe  ooonBélB,  will  diffose  the  knowlSge  of 


:  the  Divine  Name^  and  raise  the  poor  ont  of  ti 

'  mire.     In  this  place  we  shall  hold  oonferBiio 

f or  these  high  and  noble  pnzxKMMi.  The  tim«  i 

which  we  live  require  much  anxúms  wofk.    H 

were  told  that  the  nineteenth  oentaiy  wod 

I  produco  happineBB ;  it  waa  to  be  the  reÍA  < 

:  peaco  and  pfenteousneBB ;  but  in  this  we  liai 

I  Dcon  sadly  disappointed  ;  it  haa  not  been  peaie 

j  but  war.    Uow  tittle  we  have  profited !    1  hai 

I  not  seen,  but  I  have  been  told  that  a  lan 

I  space  has  been  allotted  in  thÍB  Exhibition  h 

!  machinery  of  war.     This  proves  the  ni.it  ifit 

'  for  holdiuff  these  conferences,  that  w<e  may  1 

I  led  to  feef  and  act  as  ono  fÉÓniIy.     I  bope  i 

j  never  ahall — ^indeed^  thme  is  no  fear  thafe  i 

shall  ever  lose  our  patriotíBm.    Aa  Bnfiwtar  « 

mine  wroto  a  book  called  **CharacteríBticfl^'*i 

which  the  preBumptuous  man  questioned  ti 

morality  of  the  Bibie»  beeause  pimotÍBm  ia  ai 

enjoined  by  it.   Ave  we  not  one  oommon  familj 

Why,  the  world  is  a  common  conntnr  to  thei 

whose  hearts  are  trained  rightiy  I    W  o  vn,  t 

deed,  one  n«at  catholic  fámily.     I  like  tÍMi 

meetínfls ;  the  signs  of  the  timeB  require  Ih 

there  i3i<mld  be  oalmneBB  aad  thonghtfaihiaa 

the  oonstant  activity  of  men'a  minda  ia  a  o« 

stant  cause  of  dÍBturbanoe.     ThÍB  makeB  ^ 

meeting  of   Chrístian  men  Bo  precionB;   s^ 

intercourse  is  beneficial  to  them,  and  helpa. 

the  great  work  of  bleaDnff  to  the  worid. 

these  aids  to  mutual  oooa  and  edificatioi^ 

shall  we  approach  to  tiie  final  consummat^i 

"  Glorjr  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  eaith  pet« 

good  will  towardfl  men !" 

The  Baron  Oenetal   de   Chabaud  Im.^ 
then  gavc  a  welcome  to   Lord  Bhaítesbi]] 
and  expressed  himself  deeply  gratefid  for  h 
sympathy.     The  hall,  he  said,  waa  inteBds 
for  the  population  of  the  Champ  de  Manj 
the  exhibitors  and  their  Protestant  aaúl* 
ants.      Here   confeiences   wiU  also  be  heiil 
on  various  religious  and  philanthropic  ni^ 
jects  interesting  among  others  to  the  worli^ 
men.      He   expressed  the   gratitude  ofthe 
assembly   to   Commissioner  Leplay  for  tbt 
liberal  kindliness  with  which  he  had  9Êt- 
rounded   our   Christian  works,  repreBeBtÍBg 
the  Bpirítual  element  among  ao  mueh  of  tfcé 
materialistic.      A  warm  welcome  ma  git» 
to  the  Brítish,  Amcrican,  Qerman,  and  ote 
brethrcn  whose  presence  is  a  manifestation  > 
union  in  libcrty  by  the  faith  of  the  QoipA 

M.  Quizot  then  rose,  and  begged  to  fi^ 
his  first  impression,  which  waa  most  aooAMí 
ofler  half-an-hour^s  wonderíng  amid  the  lit^ 
rinth  of  productions  of  human  akiU  ^ 
science,  to  find  himself  in  an  assemUy  bmI  ^ 
the  Bpirítual  and  etemal  iutereBtB  of  ^ 
human  soul,  so  infinitely  above  all  thosB  i*- 
presented  aroimd.  The  assemblage  of  nitiB*^ 
within  the  ground  on  which  they  Btood  * 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  asBemUip* 
modem  times.  It  waa  a  new  apeetackb  •  ^ 
monstration  of  religiouB  liberty  never  bel** 
witnessed,  and  whidi  was  owin^  not  onlj^ 
one  or  another  great  power,  bot  to  the  eW** 
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d  litimui  fkith  for  the  Lut  thiee  or  fout 
hgijnd  FMH.  "  Bat,"  MÍd  ha^  "  take  good 
&m1  Wh»t  wovld  Mligioiu  libaitT'tM  iríth- 
tnt  Rlipon  }  I  mean  the  yetj  Kligion  of 
Gsd  nrealed  from  the  fint  dAjr  of  man. 
Ijbol;  can  nerdt  tam  agaiiut  leligioo. 
liki^  hroiUB  thoM  wbo  believa  and  thoae 
^Ao  bdieve  DOt;  bnt  victoiy  muat  Temain  to 
Qiii^i^  Uth — Ihe  faith  for  wbích  the  first 
nulfii  died  and  the  Reformen  bled.  Chris- 
tiai^  «ill  eonqner  souls  to  Ood  bf  fieedom. 
ItNdom  mnat  tnm  to  the  BdTantage  of  faith, 
■Bil  beeoma  the  greateat  heneHt  that  men 
Jtn  noÚTed  from  Ood." 

Iha  B«v.  Dr.  Steana  then  ofiered  up 
jqvt  f»  the  health  and  happineas  of  the 
lapenr  uid  Empreaa  of  the  French,  the 
TiÍBM  li"p««1,  and  the  Qaeen  of  England, 
Mi  ttat  tbe  tWD  oonntriea  of  Franee  and 
Tli|lini1  might  erer  remain  clotel/  allied  in 
tttbonda  of  peace. 

Tha  other  qwaken  irere  Biahop  Stevens 
M  iWsrlnnia),  M.  Faitor  Q.  Monod,  and 
Dr.  Eldridge  (of  the  Amerícan  CbnTch  in 
ItoU).  M.  Paetoi  Fisch  conclnded  with 
mjsi.  The  ainging  wu  umplf  led  by  the 
cUUiMi  of  tlie  BiUettea  Chureli  (Lutheian),  { 
tMisleá  b^  a  haimonitim.  It  wu  a  meeting  i 
*oiÚ^  of  the  daj.  i 

IdOns'B-DAY  OBSEBTANCE.  | 

It  wiU  be  pleaiing  to  joui  readeTa  to  know 
that  the  welfaie  of  the  tbtíous  elM«ea  of 
£ngliih  bionght  to  Faiis  bj  the  Eihibition  . 
ia  being  aoogh^  not  onlj  bj  the  actÍTe  En- 1 
gliah  miniaten  and  other  Chriatiana  beyond 
Um  honndaiÍM  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  bnt 
^  wÍM  adTÍseis  within.  Tha  reat  of  the  I 
t«Nd'fr4aT  hH  been  «ecnted  tor  the  English 
itdAneriGans,  simplT  hj  their  own  initia- 
tín.  A  neetiiig  wu  beld  on  April  the  Sid, 
pVMÍdad  orer  hj  the  Rev.  E.  Forbei.  Hi. 
WerBaitd,  of  iba  London  City  Mis!>ion, 
Opúed  the  anbject,  which  woa  fully  dis- 
cnMd;  and  one  of  the  Iroperiul  Onmmis- 
■oaai  Nliered  the  meeting  fiom  all  anxietf 
M  lo  anT  appeaiance  of  dÍ8couit«BT  to  tbe 
^^n^  nation,  if  so  laige  a  poitíon  of  the 
Sskitátioit  weie  ailent,  b^  MTÍng,  that  if  done 
^  (rfwáple)  it  would  he  a  TalnaUe  teHtimonT. 
Thi  faUvwing  Tesolutáons  were  adopted : — 

Moted  hr  Hr.  H.  StawBri  (Hancock  and  Co); 
Mwadwt  hy  I^.  Eldiidge  (Americaï ;  anpported 
«y  Dr,  Hoocgmn  (Nora  Scotía} :  "That  this 
^aitiif  of  Britúh,  American,  and  Colonial  ex- 
hikittn  is  of  opinion  that  the  lervice  of  attcnd- 
aHi  ia  their  MTeral  doiartmíDts  ehould  not  bo 
**tiind  on  the  Lord'a-dky,  and  thcy  tnist  tkat 
^  faUow-axlúhitor*  will  nnanimomly  agree 
*  ■Mrriu  ont  tbis  reaolutioD. " 
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"  Tliat  thÍB  rcsolutioD  be  forwarded  to  the  Bri- 
tiab  and  Amerícan  Exccutireii,  wiUi  tbo  re- 
apectful  requeat  that  their  inllnciice  be  kindlT 
giTcn  in  support  of  it." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  tiie 
French  workmen  ftt  Blllttncoutt  attnexe  leamt 
thst  stepa  wcrc  bcing  takcn  to  aecnre  the 
boon  of  rest,  tlieT  cbeered  the  gentleman  who 
was  there  foi  the  purpose,  just  as  thej  had 
ahown  grcat  disapprobition  at  tbe  English- 
men  working  on  tho  íirBt  Sunday  fnim  necea- 
BÍty,  as  it  is  said,  theii  poods  lequiring  remoTsl 
from  the  railway  on  that  day.  The  Brítiah 
and  American  eibibitois  ahowed  how  much 
they  vatued  theit  da^  of  lest  by  fully  uaing 
their  priTÍl^. 

THX   COHFEnENCE   HALL. 
The    2fomÍng  Foti,   deicribing   tho   SaHê 
Emngíli^ní,  as  it  appeared  on  occasion  of  tbs 
opecing  serrice  on  tho  16th,  says; — 

There  ii  no  pretension  to  decoratian  within  or 
without  tba  structure,  certoinly  not  on  the  «s- 
tcríor,  which  is  os  ptain  os  tbe  adTocatoi  of  nn- 

Sretending  ityle  iii  chun^  architectnre  conld 
eaire.  Orcr  the  doorway  ÍB  an  inicríption  M 
fallowi :  "  UnuDi  cor^us  nunus  Chrísto,"  toA 
bftneath,  the  wordl  "SaUo  Êrangíliquo.'' 
ïutcrior  of  thc  buïlduig  ïs  littla  more  oraaii 
than  thc  oiteríor,  but  it  ii  not  devoid  of  oma- 
mentation  sutted  to  tho  charactor  of  the  itnu- 
ture.  ShoDÍd  ouly  a  tithe  of  ths  Tiaitors  who 
tríed  to  press  their  way  into  the  doors  attend 
tho  future  servicea  to  be  held  withia  the  bnild- 
ing,  there  oon  be  no  doubt  but  tbat  the  obieota 
■ought  to  beaccomplÍBhedwiUbefuUyBttBmed. 
The  Badience  wis  motley  ennugh  ;  but  the  mora 
ond  more  varied  were  the  costDme*  and  conn- 
teniuicee  of  those  piDicut,  tbe  more  waa  there  ■ 
anbject  of  congntuUtiou  for  the  proniotera  OÍ 
Evangelícal  truth.  Up  and  down  iu  the  crowded 
hall  atalked  an  Algerian  colporteur  assidaoaalT 
diatributiug  trBcta  and  portiona  of  Scriptun^  aod 


loldier  aaaidnonily  trying  to  dean  a  few  worda 
from  the  diacouraea  of  the  Eo^ih  ipeaken,  and 
heartily  liatening  to  thoae  who  apoke  hii  natÍTe 
tonguD  ;  the  eameat  and  leríoui  counteiuuice*  ot 
men  lo  nolike  those  of  moet  of  tbeir  comrada^ 
reminding  oue  oE  tho  determined  men  whom 
painters  haro  delighted  to  dolineate  ai  lubjecta 
Eor  picturn  of  tbe  groat  masKicre  of  thoes  Fro- 
testanta  wbose  kndl  wai  ruDg  ont  hf  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Uormain  rAuxorroil  within  aome 
threa  miles  diatance,  on  the  eve  of  that  fatal 
Sunday  in  AuKoit,  1ST2  ;  and  even  Blthongh 
civtlisation  bdJ  numan  intercoiirse  have  done  so 
much  to  remo\-e  tho  diatinctÍTe  markl  of  CM- 
tnme  formeriv  so  common,   there  wai  enou^ 


THE  LATE  PASTOR  JCILLERAT. 

The  death  of  the  Tenerable  Fiesident  of  the 
Coníútory  of  tlie  Befotmcd  Chutch  of  Paria 
was  annonnced  last   month,  in  ooi  Fiensk 
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Corrcspoudence.  We  trauElate  the  foUowing 
■ketch  of  his  charticter  and  caieei  íroiii  the 
Joiimal  dcf  Débali.  It  ia  from  tha  pen  oC 
M.  Juillerat^a  illustrioua  colleague  iu  the  CoU' 
sistoTj',  M,  Guiiot ; — 

Tlie  Heformed  Church  of  Faría  haa  jnst  loet 
□no  of  its  most  venerahla  and  most  veDerated 
mcmbera,  the  PreRÍdent  of  its  Conaistory,  the 
seoiar  member  oí  its  paitorate.  t'or  more  than 
fifty  ye.-irs,  M.  Juillerat-Chasseur  has  preachod 
to  tlie  Frotoatants  of  Paria  the  Christian  faith ; 
[or  more  th^  thirty  years  he  haa  preaided 
over  tlie  cuiineilB  ond  the  iidmiiiiatratioQ  of 
their  Churcli.  Hc  died  on  tho  llth  March 
laat,  at  eiehtj-aix  ycars  of  age,  in  grcat  peaco 
of  soul,  and  without  ocuto  bodily  suffering,  oa 
oae  entera  into  thc  rest  of  the  eveDÍog,  after  a 
long  diy  of  InlHtur.  Piety,  ond  the  simple  and 
sobcr  diacliarge  of  dutiea  and  moriil  obligation», 
often  prolong  lïfo ;  for  thev  liU  up  ita  void 
whilst  they  at  tho  samo  time  lighten  its  burden. 
Who  hsa  not  known  worthy  eccleaiartica,  mréa 
of  tbe  Catbolic  Churcb,  or  paBtors  of  the  Pro- 
teatant  Church,  who  bave  attained,  without 
Bgitation  or  dccay,  to  oztreme  old  age,  descend- 
isg  tronquilly  to  the  tomb,  aftcr  naving  la- 
boriausly  traveraed  the  long  and  humble  road 
which  had  conducted  them  thither!  Neither 
tho  fatiguca  nor  thc  aorrowi  of  life  have  been 
unknown  to  thcm — who  ia  apared  theae  *  But 
they  have  found  them  strangerH  to  the  agitations 
of  tbe  world,  affectïonately  working  for  the  good 
of  aouls ;  nnd  they  h.-Lvo  been  bome  by  them  with- 
out  murmuring,  without  bittemess,  aa  inherent 
in  tbe  common  lot,  with  tbe  confidence  ttiat 
man  haa  a  dcstiny  vory  superiorto  bia  condition, 
and  dcri^'ing  from  them,  in  the  calm  service  of 
their  Divine  Moster,  a  aereoity  wliich  haa  pro- 
moted,  even  undcr  penonal  trials,  dd  uadia- 
turbed  peacc. 

M.  Juillcrat  w.oa  one  of  thc  most  perfect  cx- 
amplca  of  thÍBCxïstence;  atonce  active  and  tran- 
quii,  full  without  Gver  ovorSowing,  courtecua  to 
all  wlio  npproached  him,  and  happy  in  himBelf, 
notwitbstondiug  hïs  abaTe  of  disappomtmenta  and 
painfiil  loases.  tjom  at  Locle,  in  the  canton  of 
Keuchatel,  onthe  2Cnd  April,  1781,  he  studied  at 
Lauaniiuc;  was  set  npart,  in  1805,  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  ;  oamo  to  Franco  as  paator  ot  the  little 
niral  parish  of  Pignan  (department  of  Herault), 
and  was  thcre  cordially  welcomed,  owing  to  tho 
mild  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  gracefal 
olevation  of  hig  preachíng ;  and  waa  c^ed,  in 
1808,  to  Nlmea,  aa  one  of  the  paators  of  tbat 
cburch,  the  moát  conaiderable  of  the  TVotestaut 
cbnrchea  in  tha  Bouth  of  France.  His  talent 
was  tbcre  maniteated,  and  bia  reputation  rapidly 
incrcaacd.  His  woh  a  nature  at  once  Bympatbe- 
tio  and  rcscrved,  open  to  lively  impressionB  and 
to  ÍDtelIectuai  impetua  froro  others,  without 
any  cbanse  in  the  deptbs  of  his  own  tboughta. 
In  ISOO  ho  married  Mdlle.  de  Chabaud  Latonr, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldeat  and  moBt  re- 
Bpectcd  PioteBtant  famihea  ol  the  country.  Aa 
regards  «ocial  poBÍtion  and  fortuno,  tbis  was,  for 
M.  Paator  Juillerat,  what  is  called  a  good  mar- 
riage;  bnt  he  fooud  jn  it  mucb  more — namely, 
a  uompanion  of  elevated  character,  of  Buperior 
ÍnlcUect,  and  of  indefati^ble  devotedneai  both  to 
the  objecta  of  her  affectionB  and  hei  dntiea.  Bhe 
■hared  all  the  Ubonn  and  all  the  oooTÍctiona  of 
hsr  hoaband,  and  Bapplied  him  with  thtt  whidi 


botb  Boothea  and  al 
nriala  of  life — dome 

Ïnblio  eeteem.  Tiiali  wne  not  ■kiw  ii 
he  crÍBÍa  of  the  Hoiidred  Bayi  rekindUd 
1815,  ín  the  soath  of  Fisace,  the  old  nligioiu 
well  as  the  new  political  pMnona.  Atter 
second  fall  of  tbe  Êmperor  Kapoleon,  and  th* 
tura  oE  tbe  King,  LouÍB  XVUL,  the  Frotetta 
of  the  Gard  were  a  prey  to  a  TÍolent  Toactt 
whicb,  at  the  Ërst  moment,  the  Royal  Oova 
ment,  BcarcelyTe-eatablÍBhed,  couldnot  effectÍT> 
repress.  'When  itdecided  to  re-opan  the  Prott 
ant  churchea  at  Nlmea,  aod  fally  fa>  raib 
relieiouB  liberty — that Ërat right of  aonla — int 
12th  November,  1815,  a  popnlar  aedition  hn 
ont ;  and  tbo  chnrch,  fnD  of  worahippet^  v 
attacked.  M,  JuiUerkt  waa  in  the  iniliHt;  t 
threateiiing  criea  of  the  mnltitnde  wíÚk 
mingled  with,  without  LntemiptinEt  the  mng- 
of  thc  psalmi  witlúa ;  tbe  chorch  waa  oo  ~ 
poiat  of  oeing  stonned.     Neitherthe  ai 


miuÍBtered  to  their  soula,  lïid  affirmed  tll 
ríght  to  liberty  of  worahip.  A  valiant  cffi.< 
General  Comte  de  Lagarde,  a  firm  Royaliit,  i 
but  recently  an  exile.  then  commanding  tha 
partment  of  the  Gard,  and  warmly  devottMJ 
the  maintenance  of  ordar  and  of  public  ligb 
tooh  borae,  with  aome  troopa,  and  protecti 
ËTBt  tbe  conclnaion  of  the  serrice,  and  tbcQ  t 
deparhire  of  the  Proteatanta  from  their  plnoe 
worship.  They  retired  amidit  a  parilona  tamiJ 
and  in  covering  tbeir  retreat  Qenaral  Ligin 
waa  stmck  by  the  bullat  of  a  fanatícal  aauaii 
Ha  recovered  with  difGculty  fpom  thia  wmmc 
which  impaired  his  bealth  for  tbe  remaindcr  ( 
hia  lif  e  ;  bot  thc  aoldier  and  tlie  pastoi  h» 
alike  fulfiUed  their  dnty,  and  re««tahliilieil  . 
Chriatian  popalation  in  iti  righta. 

Whether  it  be  that  of  the  wOdier  or  of  tb 
pastor,  courago  in  tha  face  of  danger  alway 
Btrougly  excites  public  aympathy.  The  nuM  o 
Al.  Ju^lerat  was  apoken  of  wiUi  graat  IumM 


he  waacalledto  it;  and  fi'Ota  that  tdme  ocoip* 
it  with  a  conacisntiaai  bnt  nnpretendiii^  ■< 
tivity,  alwaya  ready  for  duty  and  for  «acnlct 
quietly,  wiUiout  tbonght  of  recompma^  o^ 
tent  íf  able  to  ful611  bia  piooB  mWoa  B 
did  not  confine  bis  labonrs  ío  preaching  aad  t 
tho  variona  fnnctioiLB  of  tha  paator;  he  took 
leading  part  in  the  ChrÍBtian  rerival  wbich  W* 
then  in  progreBS  amongit  the  Frendh  Sf 
teatanU.  Like  tbe  Catholio  Chnrch,  tba  PT 
tcstant  Church  had  been  re-establiiiied  b;  v 
Coucordat  of  1802.  Ita  placea  of  wonhip  iM 
re-opened ;  Berrice  waa  ragnlarlT'  hald;  Mjiif 
habitB  were  revived.  Thia  wm  moclt;  hai  Sin 
not  all ;  it  waa  not  enoneb.  It  WM  nnndfal  fl>> 
the  Christian  faith  shonld  re-cait«'  into  aouls  ' 
well  as  tbe  worsbip  into  tbe  cburehea — 1^ 
deep,  effectivo  faith,  which  aatÍBflea  Uie  ondc 
Btanding,  filla  the  heart,  Mid  ctmtroU  thaliJ 
and  in  which  haa  conaistÍBd,  and  will  conaiii  l^ 
power  of  Chríatianity,  deapite  all  tii»  biv 
íormations  of  fanman  socie^,  «nd  it«  own  i 
teríor  tronblea.  M.  JaiUent  became  tha  bi^ 
aud  tha  felIniT-I.iboarer  of  Heaan.  Eaetaix 
Vinet,  Qanthier,  NeS;  and  of  >II  thoaa  íer*a 
Chriatiana  who  devoted  thamaalTea  to  th*  ) 
vÍTal  of    ChiiitÍHi  faith  vaoog^  th*  Vnm 
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Protestanti.  He  foand  in  hÍB  own  f amily  an  af  - 
feetionate  and  effident  coadjntor — namely,  hii 
Biece,  Madlle.  Roeine  de  Cnabaud  Latoor,  a 
lady  of  an  intellect  as  elevated  aa  her  heart  was 
generoos,  and  indefatieable  in  actiye  bene- 
volence.  She  transLitea  several  good  relisions 
booka,  was  an  authoress  herself,  labourea  in- 
eewnntly  in  the  cause  of  Chnstianity,  and 
exercifled,  wherever  she  had  the  power,  the 
moet  aalutary  influence.  M.  JuiUerat  undertook 
the  direction  and  publication  of  a  periodical, 
ealled  the  ÁrdUvtê  au  Chriêtianisme,  which  still 
ezista,  and  porsues  ite  work  with  imperturbable 
peneverance.  And  more  recently,  when  re- 
ugioas,  doctrinal,  historical,  and  ecclesiastical 
qneetions  were  revived,  and  ezcited  ereat 
agitation  in  the  Reformed  Church,  M.  JuiUerat 
ramained  invaríably  faithf ul  to  hie  belief  and  to 
hÍB  cause.  **  I  have  kept  the  faith ! "  such  was 
tiie  motto  of  hÍB  latter  days,  as  it  was  of  his 
^Hhole  life.  He  could  moreover  say,  *'I  have 
maintained  charitv;"  for  no  violent  or  bitter 
feeling  ever  mingled  with  the  energy  of  his 
faith.  He  always  respected  those  who  held  the 
convictions  he  sought  to  overthi^ow,  and  desired 


for  all  the  religious  liberty  which  the  State 
guarantees  us,  at  the  same  time  that  he  def  ended 
the  Church  a^;ainst  anarchy.  He  never  ceased 
to  love  and  wish  for  peace,  even  when  he  placed 
above  it  that  which  no  believcd  to  be  the  truth. 
His  funeral  supplied  proof s  that,  in  all  these 
respects,  and  on  all  sides,  justice  was  rendered 
to  nim.  It  took  place  on  the  13th  March  last, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Oratoire  Saint-Honoré,  in 
presenoe  of  a  large  multitude  of  sorrowing 
believers.  According  to  the  wish  of  his  family, 
the  Pastors  Rognon,  G.  Monod,  and  Dhombree 
gave  on  the  occasion,  from  the  pulpit  and  at  the 
Krave,  a  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
hfe  and  pious  labours.  But  all  the  pastors 
of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Paris  and  its 
environs,  Keformed  and  Lutheran,  National  and 
Dissenting,  were  assembled  round  his  coffin, 
eager  to  evince  a  conmion  feeling  of  proíound 
esteem  and  sincere  regret  for  the  departed. 
Salutary  power  of  death,  which  puts  an  end  to 
all  controversy,  in  view  of  the  dose  of  a  virtuouB 
life  and  the  antidpation  of  etemity  l 
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[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Geneva,  April  18,  1867. 

CHURCH   AND   8TATE THE  JESUITS. 

An  old  politico-Teligioiis  difficulty  seems  to 

be  drawing  to  a  settlement  by  the  decided 

«ction  of  one  of  the  parties.     There  is  a  con- 

test   between   the   Swiss  Confederation   and 

the  Roman  See,  on  account  of  Swiss  Catholic 

districts   formerly   belonging   to  the  Itolian 

biahoprícs  of  Como  and  Mikn.     The  subject 

oí  debate  is  the  canton  of  Tessin,  and  the 

two  portions  of  the  Grisons.     The  Federal 

Goyemment,  very  properly  it  will  be  allowed, 

objecting  to  a  jurisdiction  having   its  centre 

ont  of  the  country,  in  a  neighbouring  king- 

dom,   but   acknowledging   the   authoríty    of 

Rome  in  such  matters,  long   ago  requested 

that  the  Swiss  terrítoríes  might  be  separated 

£rom  the  Italian  dioceses,  and  attached  to  the 

l»ahopríc8  already   existing  in   Switzerland. 

Aíter  fifty  years*  ineífectual  solicitation,  the 

SwisB  Govemment,  not,  like  Bome,  boasting 

of  the  prívilege  of  being  Urhs  JEtemaj  thought 

the   time   had   arríved   for   a  decision,  and 

decreed  the  abrogation  of  the  foreign  jurisdic- 

tíon.     Rome  does  not  demur,  and  accepts  the 

deeree,   but  wishes   to   tum  it  into  an  op- 

portanity  of  increasing  the  episcopal  influence 

by  fomiing  a   new  diocese  in  Tessin.     The 

GoYemment  consider  the  present  number  uf 

bishops  as  quite  sufficient  for  the  religious 

xequirements  of  the  country,  and  insist  upon 

the  adjunction   simply.     Heduced    to   these 

tenns,  the  questiou,  it  is  hoped,  wiU  receive 

«  solution  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Theie  is  olso  aome  corresponding  negotia- 


tion  in  progress  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
property  of  the  two  Italian  sees  in  the  same 
cantons ;  but  I  beHeve  Rome  is  not  directly 
implicated  in  that  matter.  The  affair  of  the 
Jesuits,  referred  to  in  my  last  letter  of 
January,  is  not  at  rest  yet,  and  gives  lise  to 
unpleasant  discussions,  the  Central  Govem- 
ment  having  (as  I  then  explained)  sent  a 
peremptory  message  on  the  subject  to  the 
canton  of  Valais.  A  Catholic  príest  applied 
to  be  informed  whether  Article  58  of  the 
Constitution  is  contrary  even  to  a  temporary 
employment  of  a  member  of  that  order  in  the 
pastoral  office.  The  Federal  Council  replied 
as  decidedly  as  before,  tbat  every  member  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits  was  by  the  Constitu- 
tion  prohibited  officiating  or  residing  within 
the  boundaríes  of  Switzerland.  Upon  this, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  canton  of  Unterwald, 
called  Obwald,  has  sent  in  a  protest,  arguing 
that  the  application  given  by  the  Central 
Gbvemment  to  the  ConstitutionBl  Article  íb 
in  itself  much  too  rigorous,  as  well  as  too 
eztensive,  infrínging  upon  the  rights  of  can- 
tonal  sovereignty.  The  central  authoríty 
replied  that  if  Unterwald  considers  itself 
aggríeved,  it  has  ita  legal  redress  before  the 
Federal  Assemblies;  but  in  the  meantime 
stríct  compliance  is  required.  There  will 
probably  be  an  appeal  from  Obwald. 

EDUCATION — POPERT   AND   DíPIDELITY. 

In  the  canton  of  Beme  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  several  orders  of 
nuns.  £ver  since  the  reunion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  (Jura  Bemois)  with  the  old 
and  Protestant  canton^  they  have  suoceeded 
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in  letaining  posseaflion  of  the  primaiy  pnblic 
Bchools,  by  meanB  of  which  they  exercise  an 
extensive  influence  over  the  population.  It  is, 
too,  a  foreign  influence,  as  they  are  generally 
sent  from  their  chief  houses  of  France,  the 
religious  anthority  of  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  set  up  as  an  excuse  for  rcsistance 
to  the  merely  lay  requirements  of  civil  au- 
thority. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  more 
than  once  "been  attracted  by  these  circimi- 
stances,  and  decrees  have  repeatedly  been 
passed  conceming  them;  but»  from  one 
cause  or  another,  have  never  been  carried 
into  execution.  The  Direction  of  Pub- 
lic  Instruction  has  lately  forwarded  a  re- 
quest  to  the  Council  of  Beme,  to  propose 
tíiat  in  future  those  nuns,  of  which  there  aie 
about  seventy  in  a  very  limited  dÍBtrict, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  situations  in 
the  public  schools,  unless  they  positively 
renounce  any  connexion  with  their  order. 
The  efficiency  of  this  measure,  even  were  it 
adopted,  is  to  me  doubtful. 

These  instances,  to  which  others  might  be 
added,  show  how  keenly  the  upper  hand  in 
the  field  of  public  instruction  is  contended 
for.  But  that  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  subject 
in  its  totality  much  more  vast  and  oompU- 
cated ;  for  while  the  ecclesiastical  element  is 
constantly  at  work  in  Catholic  districts  to 
compass  the  direction  of  the  youthful  mind, 
there  is,  especially  in  some  of  the  great  Pro- 
testant  cantons,  as  decided  an  eflbrt  on  the 
Bide  of  the  infldel  party.  The  priests  and 
nuns  labour  to  forestall  the  effects  of  reflection, 
and  to  enrol  the  early  aflections  of  the  young 
in  favour  of  Popery ;  and  the  free-thinking 
Protestant  schoolmasters  combine  their  influ- 
ence  and  exertions  to  deprive  them  of  all 
religious  disposition  before  they  are  of  an 
age  to  know  what  religion  is.  The  teacher 
in  the  Bchool  prepares  the  pupils  for  the  in- 
fldel  addresses  they  will  hear  from  the  pulpit ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  thÍB  is  often  done  under 
the  patronage  and  ^iprobation  of  the  autho- 
rities.  In  one  inBtance,  the  protection  of  the 
€k)yemment  having  been  claimedfor  children 
under  the  fatal  influence  of  such  teaching,  it 
generously  acted  as  a  synod,  answering  "  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  werc  asking, 
as  iht  true  religion  was  the  one  inculcated  by 
the  schoolmasters  in  their  schools.^'  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  how  dangerous  that  teach- 
ing  ÍB,  at  least  in  Bome  cantons.  The  majority 
of  the  public  Bchools  are  decidedly  under  un- 
ehrislian  inflnence  in  Buch  cantouB  as  Beme, 
Zurich,  and  St  Qall.  They  go  all  lengths, 
leminding  ona  qf  the  wildest  day«  of  the 


French  Revoluticm.  Many  who  aet  np  fa 
teach  the  people  are  more  flt  for  a  imA 
house.  Bome  deny  and  leject  tlie  Bikli 
entirely;  understand  ChrÍBtíanity  acco(rdÍii| 
to  the  principleB  of  Strauss;  or,  still  Ía^ 
ther,  Buppress  all  Christíonity,  all  poBÍtin 
religion.  They  deckre  the  bdief  in  Um 
existence  of  Qod  "a  mischievons  tnpenli- 
tion,''  and  would  replace  all  extemal  wor 
ship  by  the  deifícation  of  man's  inteUigenM 
and  the  worship  of  genins.  I  do  not  widi  ta 
paint  things  darker  than  they  are  in  reality, 
I  am  willing  to  draw  the  limits  aa  nanow  al 
poBsible ;  but,  after  all,  is  it  not  clear  ihe  •anu 
spirit  is  at  work  which  produoed  the  cêL 
addressed  to  Strauss  many  years  ago  by  t^ 
canton  of  Zurich?  And  when  such  thinp 
can  exist  under  the  eye  of  the  public  withoiL 
calling  forth  a  proteBt,  or  simplj  provx>kÍB| 
a  remark,  is  not  the  fact  an  in<Úcation  of  : 
very  low  state  of  Christian  knowledge  an» 
religious  feeling? 

IKCREASB   OP   INTEMPERANCE — THE   FUTUBa 

Another  lamentable  feature  of  the  mon 
condition  of  some  portíon  of  the  populaticz 
is  the  startling  progresB  of  drunkenneaa.  F^ 
voured  by  excessive  taxation  on  wine,  tk 
dÍBtillation  of  Bpirits  of  a  deleteríoiia  natnn 
known  by  the  name  of  Sehnapê^  haa  of  laii 
years  acquired  great  extension ;  the  old  wÍM- 
Bhops  are  on  every  side  tumed  into  gin-ahqi% 
and  the  natural  consequenceB  follow.  TUi 
has  awakened  the  attention  of  ihat  olaM  oC 
the  populatíon  who  themselves  diaw  no  pzofit 
from  the  cormption  of  their  feUow-cieatuiia 
Exertions  which  mere  infidelitj  and  antfr 
christían  teaching  failed  to  call  Ibrth,  baTi 
been  stirred  up  by  the  eve^«preading  Brmá' 
wei7%pe$tf  accompanied  by  an  ever-increaflÍQg 
catalogue  of  crimes  of  all  kinds ;  patríotini 
itself  is  enlisted  in  a  war  against  an  eril  whidh 
has  attained  such  proportiona  as  to  thieatan 
the  destruction  of  whole  families.  Meetfaigi 
have  been  held ;  the  preis  has  been  oaUed  IQ 
aid ;  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  combined  awl 
eneigetíc  eflbrt  as  tho  resolt,  althon^  aa  yt< 
there  has  been  more  dÍBCUBSion  than  actÚMt 
But  as  we  are  convinced  that  aU  deTdiop< 
ment  of  vice  is  a  natural  result  of  an  abBB— i 
of  true  leligion,  we  trust  that  aU  tlioae  wIh 
eamestiy  wish  to  combat  thÍB  vice  mm 
eventually  be  led  to  carry  on  the  ccHiteit  Iê 
the  name  of  that  Lord  ndio  alone  ia  mig^ 
to  change  men's  heaits  throngh  hÍB  Holjf 
Spirít  The  only  root  of  real  moialiti 
is  real  piety,  or  the  Goipel  of  ChriBt  li 
this  respect,  it  is  very  satiafactory  to  par 
ceive  a  dawn  of  better  days.  Tmey  thi 
enemy  has  snwn  hÍB  taras;  but  the  hand 
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ft£  the  ^*  hoaaeholder"  has  not  neglected  to 
low  good  seed  ia  hia  fíeld  also.  In  tbe  midst 
of  a  ipirítiiil  wildemesfl  a  few  blossoms  of 
Mudy  Bpiing  appear,  more  lorely  still  from 
their  nnij  and  the  contrast  of  the  sorround- 
in^  waite.  Yoor  readers  will  have  remarked 
tlie  appearance  of  some  Chrístian  publications, 
Bachas  the  ÍViend  of  the  Church,  at  Basle, 
and  of  institntions  sach  as  the  Normal  Scbool 
for  Prepazing  Christian  Schoolmasters,  near 
Beme.  These  are  not  alL  Tbe  Evangelical 
pfrinciple  is  at  work,  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  its  yerf  nature  is  to  go  on  and  increase. 
li  was  not  in  vain  that  our  Lord  said,  "  I  am 
eooBiie  to  wnd  fire  on  the  earth ;  and  what  will 
I9  if  it  be  alreadj  kindled?"  The  present 
ecwidition  of  the  Qerman  cantons  of  Switcer- 
lud  fltiOBgly  reminds  one  of  the  state  of  tbe 
Praich  cantons  and  of  the   Protestants  of 


France  itself  fortj  years  ago.  Thero  also  a 
few  flickering  lights  struggled  tbrough  tha 
uniyersal  darkness.  But  tbe  progress  wbich 
bas  been  acbieved  there  in  tbe  íace  of  a  spirit 
of  infidelity  is  a  promise  and  a  pledge  of 
wbat  wiU  be  yet  acbieved  bere  also,  if  tha 
people  of  Gk)d  only  remain  faitbful.  Let  us 
remember  tbat  all  life  comes  from  the  Lord| 
and  be  careful  lest  we  ^*  despise  tbe  day  of 
small  tbings."  Let  us  indulge  a  hope  that  it 
will  be  with  tbis  portion  of  tbe  boose  of  Qod 
as  witb  tbe  fírst  beginning  of  some  noble 
catbedraL  Tbe  untutored  eye,  seeing  onljr  a 
few  scattered  bases  and  slender  sbafts,  ques- 
tions  wbetber  any  plan  presides  over  their 
growtb ;  but  the  architect  already  ex^oys  in 
bÍB  mind's  eye  tbe  span  of  tbe  bold  archesi 
designed  to  complete  the  glorious  structure. 
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[From  onr  own  Correspondent] 

Florence,  April  15,  1867. 

ÏSK  MIHI8TRT,    THK    BOICAN    QUX8TI0N,   AND 

THB  POPE. 

Another  change    of   Ministry  bas   taken 

2>lace,and  farther  complicated  tbe  position. 

RlcMoli,  with  a  good  working  m/yority  in  the 

Giuuabeóni  has  letired  without  giving  any  ex- 

pliaitíoiif,  00   that  tbe  country  is  left  in 

^joabt  whether   this    step    was    caused  by 

^Uflgítimate    pxeasure,    or    simply    by    tbe 

^aioa's  inability  to  oomplete  a  strong  Minis- 

tey  to  bold  the  reins  for  some  time  to  come. 

-^Jii  the  Boman  questlon  ia  at  a  stand-stilL 

^ti  myateiy  is  impenetrable.    If  tbere  is  any 

*Wit  at  all  in  it|  tbere  seem  none  wbo  un- 

^catand  it ;  ao  tbat  one  ia  driven  to  believe 

tlttt  no  one  jb  wiser  than   bis  neigbbour, 

^ciUier    Pope,   nor    Emperor,    nor     Prime 

.^Caiiter;  but  that  makesbifts  and  temporis- 

^  poliqr  are   tbe  order  of  tbe  day.     AU 

^  igreed  that  things  cannot  remain  long  as 

t]i9)r  are  at  preaent  in  tbe  Etemal  Oity,  but 

^TOier  all  ia    dark.     Meanwbile  proclama- 

tiott  are  appearing  in  Bome  and  in  tbe  public 

ptssbtf  ahowing  division  among  Roman  pa- 

tdo^  aome  widiing  to  act  at  once,  otbers  to 

^ttt  a  more  convenient  season  for  tbo  inevit- 

^e  revolution.     The   Pope  seems   at  his 

^iie,  and  when  the  Easter  tbeatricals  in  St. 

^^8  are  over  wlll  be  busy  preparing  for 

^  great  assembly  of  bisbops  in  Rome  on 

tln  SSid  Jnne  next,  tbe    eigbteentb   cen- 

*<aiiy  of  St  Petei^s  Papacy,  wben  an  at- 

ti«pt  ia  to  be  made  to  dogmatically  aasert 

t^  laeaeaity  of  the  teoiporal  dominion  of 

^  P^pe^  and  ao  make  it  an  article  of  faitb 


for  all  true  Catbolics,  and  a  furtber  stumbling* 
block  for  Italy  in  ber  struggle  for  imity,  Ín- 
dependence,  and  civil  liberty. 

THB  WORK  IN    VBNICE — GAVAZZI — CON- 

TROVERSY. 

The  Evangelical  work,  by  most  recent  ac- 
counts,  continues  to  prosper  in  Venice,  imdor 
the  mimstry  of  Mr.  Bibet,  who  prcachea  aix 
times  a-week,  in  tbe  two  large  pbices  of  wor- 
sbip  rented  tbere,  to  crowds  of  worabippen. 
Signor  Qavazzi  bas  left  for  a  time,  at  tbe  re- 
quest  of  the  very  police  wbo  bave  been  so 
friendly  to  bim  and  tbe  movement  generally. 
Two  Lent  preacbers  bad  been  interrupted  and 
bustled  by  persons  in  tbe  audience,  wbo  were 
indignant  at  tbe  sbmderous  style  of  preacbing, 
and  called  aloud,  **  Preacb  to  us  tbe  Gospel,  as 
Qavazzi  does."  And  anotber  monk  in  the 
catbedral  bad  been  arrested  for  calling  all  the 
"  deeds  accomplished  bitberto  in  Italy's  up- 
rising  as  notbiug  eUe  tban  assassinations.** 
The  intensely  bitter  and  personal  exx>ositiona 
in  all  tbe  churches  in  opposition  to  tbe  Evan- 
gelicals  were  beginning  to  tell  on  tbe  pubHc 
mind,  and  it  was  evident  tbat  a  aerious  dia- 
turbance  was  intended,  tbrougb  tbe  inde- 
fatigable  use  of  tbe  catecbism,  confessional, 
and  otber  appliances,  during  tbe  last  fortnight 
of  Lent 

Tbe  priests,  of  course,  tbougbt  tbe  emeuié 
would  go  all  in  tbeir  favour,  wbile  tbe  police 
were  quite  certaia  it  would  go  wbolly  the 
reverse  way.  Tbe  aífair  at  Udine  tbe 
otber  day  bad  scared  tbe  preservers  of  public 
order ;  for  tbe  bishop's  palace  was  entered  and 
rifled  of  its  contents,  and  tbe  cburch  veat- 
ments  of  bis  Eminence  were  tom  to  a  tbott- 
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«and  Bhieds  by  the  populace,  every  man  of 
whom  carried  home  in  triumph  some  rag  of 
Popery  as  a  relic  of  the  fray.  So  Signor 
Gavazzi  haa  gone  away  till  the  month  of  May, 
and  has  carried  on  BucceBsfully  his  series  of 
lectures  in  Padua  and  Milan,  and  this  week 
he  goes  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Signor 
Rostagno  at  Guastalla,  where  the  bishop 
iirst  inyites  the  evangelist  to  dinner,  and  a 
80-called  private  discussion  of  their  differ^ 
ences ;  and  when  that  does  not  sncceed,  stirs 
up  a  tempest  such  as  would  have  burst  in 
another  Barletta  massacre  two  weeks  ago,  but 
for  the  intelligent  and  determined  activity 
ahown  by  the  police.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  of  Signor  Gavazzi  was 
held  at  the  country  house  of  Baron  Swift, 
midway  between  Venice  and  Padua,  where  a 
thousand  labouring  men  of  the  surrounding 
district  gathered  in  the  house  and  grounds 
to  listen  to  the  great  orator,  despite  the  efforts 
of  priests  and  Paolotti.  Three  weeks  ago, 
before  I  left  Venice,  a  most  pressing  invita- 
tion  came  from  Udine,  and  also  from  Chiozza, 
for  the  visit  of  an  evangelist,  halls  having  been 
prepared  in  both  places  for  the  lectures. 
Every  thing  in  Venice  has  lately  given  evidence 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Evangelical  move- 
ment  Side  by  side  at  the  bookstalls  you 
lee  the  tracts  and  books  of  Gavazzi  and  the 
Claudian  Press,  and  those  of  the  Papal  con- 
troversialists,  among  which  one  skillfully 
written  tract  is  entitled,  "  The  Catholic  Forti- 
fied  against  the  Wiles  of  the  Protestants.'* 
The  feuilUtons  of  the  newspapers  bear  similar 
testimony — one  paper  carrying  on  a  ro- 
mance  from  day  to  day  called  "  A  Liberal 
Pope,"  and  another  a  series  of  contemporary 
scenes,  under  the  title  of  "The  Intrigues 
of  Bome.'*  The  huge  theatrical  placards  on 
the  walls  of  the  town  speak  a  like  excite- 
ment  on  religious  questions  among  the  play- 
going  public.  "  Tht  Eebrew  Family ;  or^  the 
Departure  of  the  Pontifical  Legate  from  Bo- 
lognaj"  "  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  Theologian  of 
Venice;  or,  the  Fxeommunication  of  1608;*' 
and  such  like,  are  the  names  of  the  dramas 
enacted. 

CATANIA   AND   BARLETTA. 

A  very  interesting  work  has  begun  at 
the  opposite  comer  of  Italy  of  late,  at 
Catania,  in  Sicily.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kay,  of 
Palermo,  has  been  there  for  a  fortnight,  and 
has  held  daily  meetings,  which  have  been 
well  attended.  An  ex-priest  initiated  the 
movement,  and  wrote  to  Florence  and  to 
Palermo  for  help.  Mr.  Kay  replied  most 
promptly,  by  visiting  the  Bcene  of  the  revival 
in  penocu    He  haa  xemained  longer  thaa  he 


intended,  encouraged  by  the  md 
growing  interest,  and  reHeyed 
regarding  his  own  charge,  whe 
Chapman  and  Falletti  supply  hia  ] 
Eay  writes,  that  a  petition,  with  i 
names  attached,  has  been  drawn  t 
for  a  settled  evangelist,  and  he  ean 
the  Waldenses  to  send  the  fírat 
dispose  of.  A  larger  place  of 
being  sought  for,  and  several  suoc 
cussions  with  priests  who  go  to  tfa 
are  reported  by  him. 

Good  news  also  reaches  us  fron 
on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Christía] 
town,  by  the  way,  no  less  than  1 2 
reaches  us  this  week  from  the  goo< 
Dublin.  Giannini,  the  evangeliat, 
fínding  an  open  door  for  preaching 
in  the  town  itself,  but  also  in  the 
hood.  Some  300  people  at  Terl 
vicinity,  gather  around  him  to  li 
glad  tidings.  From  his  long  lette: 
I  gather  that  a  number  of  priests  ' 
the  meeting,  occupy  prominent  pl 
enter  into  factious  discussion,  and 
into  a  comer  in  argument,  strivc 
the  populace  against  the  preacher, 
pears,  runs  considerable  risk.  In 
nexion  I  am  sure  your  readers  * 
with  me  the  exceeding  probabili 
removal  from  these  parts  of  Iti 
Rev.  Theodore  Meyer,  of  Ancona,  n 
ing  was  so  noble  and  his  influeno 
tant  last  year  in  the  sad  occurren< 
letta.  I  stiU  hope  that  some  otl 
missionary  may  be  found  to  occu] 
at  Amsterdum,  to  which  Mr.  Mc 
pointed,  so  that  he  may  be  left 
years  to  come  to  use  his  hard-Won 
and  hÍB  fluency  of  Italian  speech  ii 
the  eastem  shores  of  Italy.  Thia 
ing  of  all  Mr.  Meyer's  brethren  in 
native  and  foreign. 

POWER   OF   THE   BIBLB. 

The  most  interesting  news  of 
is,  however,  írom  the  Neapolitan 
We  have  not  eeen  for  a  long  ti 
proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bil 
enlighten  and  save,  and  of  the  vi 
De  Sanctis's  yearly  almanac,  the  ' 
Casa.''  The  story  is  told  with  : 
plicity  and  beautý  by  the  Bev.  11 
the  evangelist  in  Naples.     It  is  as 

Kaples,  Febmaiy 
On  one  of  the  days  of  the  Week 
on  retoming  home,  I  f ound  three  < 
awaiting  me.  On  askin^  the  objo 
vint,  they  told  me  that  they  oamo  U 
aoqnaintance  of  an  Evan^ioal  min 
inatraoted  aa  to  the  institation  of 
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id  to  breftk  bread  with  their  brethren 
They  added  they  had  loii£[  deaired 
«t  had  been  onable ;  but  having  prac- 
e  aconomy,  had  ^t  the  means  of 
it  had  to  leave  agam.  nezt  day. 

them  what  they  meant  by  "  breaking 
tdch  they  seemed  to  have  so  much  at 

they  told  me  with  many  digressionB 
iU  now  try  to  abrídge.  *'  Beverend 
now  three  years  since  by  chance  a 
B  to  one  of  us  an  almanac,  the  '  Amico 
We  did  not  read,  we  devoured  it ;  we 
r  read  so  interc»Bting  a  book — ^what 
led  ns  were  certain  verses  of  the  Bible 
yposite  the  days  of  the  month — ^bean- 
I,  tmly  comforting  and  penetrating  to 

Bat  these  f  ew  veraee  only  gave  us  a 
«ire  to  read  the  whole  of  Saorad  IScríp- 
how  could  we  íind  it  ?  We  thought 
Benevento  (we  reeide  twelve  miles  f rcnn 
n  going  f  rom  one  bookaeiler  there  to 
re  could  not  find  what  we  wanted 
^ve  commÍBSion  to  one  to  order  it  f  or 
i  xetnming  to  Benevento  after  an  in- 
foond  the  Book  of  Qod.     Gladly  we 

0  onr  homes,  and  thencef orward  not  a 

1  that  we  did  not  search  the  Word  of 
Ab  we  read  it,  passing  from  hand  to 

'  eyes  were  opened.  Here  we  have 
there  ia  not  aalvation  in  any  other 
ist ;  because  He  alone  has  bome  our 
9  cross  to  make  us  die  to  sin  and  ríse 
B  of  Ufe  ;  that  Christ  has  fully  saved 
>  sole  sacrífíce  of  himself  ofifered  on 
without  hÍB  sacrífíce  needing  to  be  re- 
lat  we  ought  to  confess  mutually  the 
have  committed  against  each  other, 
es  ourselves  to  Qoáf  who  alone  in 
ms  will  and  can  pardon  us.  In  one 
ling  this  sacred  book,  we  felt  we  could 
ore  conform  to  the  errors  that  for  so 
ue  had  been  taught  us,  and  thus  we 
ittcnd  the  Papal  worship,  and  read  the 
GÍod  at  home  and  prayed.  One  thing 
led  ns — ^the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Having  been  instituted  by  Chríst  as  a 
ration,  it  appeared  to  us  that  we  ought 
be  it ;  but  now  ?  It  is  on  this  account 
ome  to  you,  that  you  mav  tell  us  some- 
it  this  institution,  and  tnat  if  possible 
lUow  ns  to  break  bread  with  you  be- 
Bve^  according  to  the  example  of  the 

ay  imagine  my  surprise  and  joy  I  I 
e  me  three  poor  country  labourOTS, 
ont  any  one  h!avin^  tausht  them,  with 
»f  polemics,  but  with  the  Bible  alone 
)lp  of  the  Spirít  of  Qod,  had  come  to 
ledge  of  the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
í^ora  of  Qod  alone  they  had  leamed  to 
the  mass,  aurícular  confession,  the 
if  Mary  and  the  saints,  pretended 
Uibility,  purgatory,  etc.  I  leamed  also 
visitors  that  their  families  were  also 
ír  faith,  and  desired  to  partake  of  the 
pper,  but  had  not  been  able  to  come  to 
ezplained  to  them  the  Sacrament  of  the 
nd  said  that  as  their  families  also  were 
aly  it  would  be  better  that  I  should 
1,  and  celebrate  with  them  all  together 
lemoration  of  the  death  of  onr  Saviour. 
B  me  their  address,  and  as  I  nromised 
oon  as  possible,  they  left  satisned. 


At  the  end  of  last  month  I  set  out  fur  Bene- 
vento.  I  was  a  little  nncertain  as  to  tiie  issue 
of  my  joumey,  as  the  provinoe  to  which  I  was 
going  was  not  long  since  one  of  the  most  in- 
Fest^  by  brigands ;  and  some  of  my  fríends  in 
Naples  did  not  wish  me  to  go,  suspecting  that 
the  visit  was  a  trap  to  draw  me  into  the  toils  of 
the  brígands.  Mv  impression  was  different,  for 
no  one  could  speak  as  these  men  had  spoken  to 
me  whose  hearts  were  not  full  of  the  Saviour. 
Having  arríved  at  Benevento,  the  first  person  on 
aliizhtmg  at  the  inn  was  one  of  the  fríends  who 
had  come  to  Kaples.  He  had  come  with  one  of 
his  brothers  to  meet  me.  We  slept  at  Benevento, 
and  early  next  mominff  we  started  f or  Fragneto, 
and  from  thence  walked  the  three  miles  tiiat 
separate  it  f rom  Fragneto  l'Abate  (or  Fragne- 
tiello),  the  end  of  my  joumey. 

To  tell  you  the  welcome  I  received  from  these 
four  Evangelical  familiea  (for  that  was  their 
number)  is  impossible.  If  their  father  had 
arríved,  or  a  Beloved  relative,  after  long  ab- 
sence,  a  warmer  welcome  could  not  have  been 
given.  But  I  must  tell  you  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  these  brethren  of  ours. 
Three  of  them  are  brothers  german,  two  oar- 
penters,  and  cme  a  baker  of  macaroni :  eadi 
of  these  has  a  wife  and  children.  They  are 
not  rích,  but  live  by  their  trade.  StiU,  the  house 
they  Uve  in  belongB  to  them,  with  a  smaU 
ffarden;  and  thus  they  Uve  contentedly  and 
honestly  by  their  labours.  Yet  the  two  days  I 
spent  with  them  they  made  hoUday;  notning 
was  done  but  converse ;  and  here  I  onght  to 
say  that  I  have  rarely  found  any  persons  coming 
out  from  Bomamsm  with  so  profound  a  know- 
ledge  as  they  poasessed  of  Scnpture,  not  only  of 
the  New,  but  also  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Another  ÉvangeUcal  famUy  is  that  of  a  lawyer, 
consisting  only  of  himself  and  his  daughter — a 
weU-eduoated  person,  who  conducts  the  female 
school. 

It  is  not  to  be  snpposed  that  our  brethren 
were  left  in  peaoe  by  the  príests ;  on  the  oon- 
trary,  they  hiul  long  discussionswith  them,  both 
verbaUy  and  in  wríting.  Tho  eldest  of  tha 
brethrên  has  a  brother-in-law,  a  friar,  whc^ 
having  retnmed  to  the  distríct  in  tbe  end  of 
1866,  took  every  opportunity  of  disputing  with 
his  BÍBter  and  her  nusband.  But  the  worthy 
friar  having  had  his  mouth  shut  several  times, 
set  himself  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his  eldest 
nephew,  a  quick,  intelligent  boy  of  sixteen;  but 
this  lad  also  soon  sUenced  him.  Irrítated  at 
this,  the  friar  began  tostart  infidel  objections  to 
the  Scrípturee,  and  gave,  as  an  exaniple  of  the  oon- 
tradictionB  of  the  sacred  wríters,  that  whUe  one 
EvangeUst  says  it  was  yet  dark  when  Mary  Mag- 
dalene  went  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ»  another 
says  that  when  i^e  went  to  the  sepnlchre  the  sun 
had  already  begnn  to  shine.  When  asked  to  ex* 
plain  this,  the  youth  was  at  first  a  Uttle  taken 
aback,  but  after  reflecting  a  few  seconds,  an- 
swered,  "There  is  no  contradiction  ;  when  the 
Mj^edalene  went  out  it  was  yet  dark  phy- 
Bically,  but  the  Sun  of  BighteouBness,  Jesus 
Christ,  had  already  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
hence  it  is  said  the  sun  had  already  b^^n  to 
shine.*'  If  this  ^ves  yon  an  idea  of  the  vivacity 
of  the  yonth's  imagination,  it  also  proves  the 
ignorance  of  the  friar,  who  was  qnite  amaEed  at 
i£e  answer,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

l  held  two  meetingB  at  Fragneto  1' Abate  in  the 
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honie  of  the  lawyer ;  at  the  second  we  cele- 
brated  the  Lord's  Sapper,  beÍBg  ten  io  namber, 
íour  women,  one  of  them  the  Bchoolmistrees,  and 
■ix  men,  myself  induded.  At  firtt  I  heátated 
whether  to  administer  the  ordinance  or  not ;  but 
I  foond  myself  in  the  position  of  Peter  at  the 
houae  of  Comeliut.  Who  was  I,  that  I  should  not 
cive  the  Supper  to  those  who  had  receiyed  the 
Lord  JeeuB  ? 

By  a  letter  received  yeeterdav  evening  from 
theie  dear  brethren,  I  have  heard  that  the 
dergy  have  becn  on  the  watch ;  that  they  have 
aocuaed  them  of  holding  political  meetings.  The 
ddeffate  of  police  had  gone  with  carabineers  to 
Ymty  the  matter,  but  had  becn  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  falaity  of  the  accutation.  The 
■ohoolmiatresB  had  beon  obliged  to  send  in  her 
reugnation,  which  had  not  b^n  accepted  by  tho 
IV^ct  of  Benevento  and  the  School  Committee  ; 
bnt  the  number  of  children  had  diminiahed,  and 
those  dear  brethren  will  have  now  the  baptism 
of  triaL  Let  us  pray  the  Lord  that  they  may 
raitainit. 

I  shall  Boon  retum  to  vÍBÍt  them,  and  then 
•hall  Bcnd  you  further  details.  I  am  Bure  you 
will  bloBB  tíod  f or  having  blesBed  the  almanac, 
the  "  Amico  di  Casa,'*  and  made  it  the  mcauB 
of  conducting  Bome  bouIb  to  the  truth. 

RELiaiOUS   FDBXJGATIONB,   KEAPOLITAN 
BCHOOLB,   ETC. 

The  Claudian  Presa  holda  oii  in  au  increa&- 
ÍD^  course  of  activity  and  uBefulneie.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Will,  the  excellent  Secrotary  and 
T^Deasurer  of  the  Publication  Committee,  has 
Bupplied  me  with  BtatisticB,  from  which  I 
obierve  that  duiing  1866  there  were  Bold 
120,000  copiea  of  their  books  for  17,000 
firenca,  each  book  Bold  being  thus  of  the 
avenge  price  of  l^d. 

Amid  the  loud  calls  for  evangelists  on  all 
handBy  ftom  Venice  to  Catania,  it  is  very 
Bolemnising  and  xnysterious  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  of  Yillar,  in  the 
Waldenaian  YalleyB,  and  the  retirement  from 
pablic  work  of  another  young  pastor,  Mr. 
Gardori,  of  Maasel,  on  account  of  heart  and 
long  diseaae. 

The  laat  report  of  the  Naples  School  Com- 
mittee  ahowa  progreaa.  This  is  the  aixth 
year  of  ita  exiatence,  and  the  aeven  achools 
maintained  at  their  expenae  have,  during  that 
time,  done  good  aervice  to  Italy.  Tho  evan- 
galiaation  in  the  South  has  takcn  very  largely 
the  educational  form,  and  our  Chiiatian 
brethren  in  the  South  have  therefore  actcd 
wiaely  to  throw  all  their  energiea  into  thia 
depaitment,  and  bo  meeting  the  wanta  of  the 
population,  overrule  them  for  the  higheat 
good  of  the  people. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  children  of  the 
tehoola  was  held  last  ChrÍBtmaa  in  the  apacioua 
and  beautifol  hall  of  tho  Palace  of  Monte 
Oliveto,  which  waa  placed  at  the  dispoaal  of 
the  committee  by  the  municipality  of  Naplea,  | 


which  apparently  eateema  bighly  theae  CThria- 
tian  efforta.  Abont  900^.  waa  apent  by  tha 
committee  last  year,  the  one-baïf  of  whieli 
was  raised  among  the  foreign  reflidenta  and 
visitors  in  Naples.  The  oommittee  is  a  laige 
and  unacctarian  one,  of  Engiliah,  Scotdbi 
SwÍBs,  German,  and  French  Ghriatiaiu,  aad 
thoroughly  commands  the  coni&deiiee  of  the 
public.  As  an  evidence  of  thi^  a  ladj  haá 
year  left  the  intereat  of  600^  ateding  in  per- 
petuity  to  the  committee,  in  íavoar  of  one  ef 
their  Bchoola,  the  '^  Aailo  GaribáldL" 

A  letter  from  Rome  in  a  lecent  nnmber  of 
the  Fall  MaU  Gasette  atrivea  to  whitewaah 
the  conduct  of  the  Papal  auihoritiea  in  their 
recent  attempt  to  auppieaa  Pleabyterian  wor- 
ship  in  the  Etemal  City.  The  ooireapondent 
aays,  what  I  am  instructed  on  the  beat  antho- 
rity  to  deny,  that  the  Pope  did  not  inteifen 
until  the  Presbyterian  biUa  had  been  afeiuk 
np  at  the  comera  of  the  streeta,  and  ao  ihinft 
into  publicity.  On  the  contnry,  the  modeat 
billa  intimating  the  houia  of  Proteetant  aer- 
vice  were  only  exhibited  at  the  hoiek  and 
leading-rooma,  etc,  where  KngKah-ipeaking 
people  most  congregate  in  Rome^  but  nerer 
eertainly  on  the  atreet  walla,  in  rivaliy  with 
the  ''  inviti  aagri"  of  the  Papacy. 


PIO  NONO  AND  THB  ITALIAK  QOVUUnUDn,  Wtd 

Our  coneapondent  in  Rome  writea  at  £ol- 

lows,  under  date  April  8 : — 

You  expect  from  me  aome  tidinga  iroBi  Aooml 
Bome  ÍB  a  blank.  Political  apeciUation  m  thi 
Etemal  City  úi  in  a  oollapae.  It  exhaiutod  íImII 
in  f orecMting  the  reanlta  of  ihe  dopaitue  of  Iha 
French.  Even  the  Timeê  haa  oeaaad  to  hava  Ito 
letter  f rom  Bome.  Th^nt  n  ntrthimi  jff  ■pamMatt 
upon  but  the  vaaitv  of  the  •pecaJatíona  QÍ  ^ 
past.  The  political  propheti  have  niaraad  the 
future.  Their  brilliant  antioipatioBa  oC  IHMrtv 
in  the  Capitol  on  the  departure  el  the  JVinaa 
hAve  given  pUce  to  the  gloomy  lealíty  oi 
tightened  prí^ly  rule.  The  Papacy  naa  lenevid 
ita  lease  of  the  Tomporal  Power,  aiKl  in  lenewiag 
it  haa  taught  the  world  the  ihnrt  ■iflhtndnaia  ol 
political  i^edictiona.  To  the  amasemenft  of  the 
propheta — and  who  waa  not  amongat  them  T  the 
Temporal  Power  ia  standing  upon  ita  own  |f- 
Bouroes.  It  haa  paaaed  ita  day  ol  trial  enerathfd 
It  haa  done  more ;  it  haa  emerged  £roin  tt  iiiia 
■elf -support  It  haa  reoovered  what  waa  ao  lanf 
unknown  to  itaelf,  independence,  and  ia  at  Íhia 
moment  more  thoronghly  master  ot  ita  own 
poBÍtion  than  for  a  centnry  paab  WiUioiit  a 
EMtyonet  paid  by  the  f oreigner,  it  haa  nmaterad 
ita  army  of  defence,  an  an^y  ■nfBoient  to  ecai* 
trol  the  apirit  of  intemal  revolution.  The  Fwe 
and  Victor  Fimmanufll  begin  to  ahake  hanu 
Tbo  money  of  Italy  haa  amoothed  the  Hoi^f 
Father'a  angry  brow.  It  ia  inaenaibly  brin^^ 
round  the  Vatican  to  a  more  conciliatoiy  MjgakL 
Tonelli  is  BtiU  here  aa  n^tiator ;  aad  thoqgh 
hia  miaaion  exdudea  nolitu»!  queationa^  a  way 
ia  being  opened  througn  friendly  fiacal  amd  eoola- 
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Mtícal  airaiigeinents  for  a  better  iinderBtand- 
S^  between  the  Papal  and  Italian  Gk>vemmont8. 
Sé  Fapál  Govemment  haa  less  dread  of  Italy's 
t«mpt  to  lealise  her  idea  of  Rome  for  tne 
liitat  and  with  her  diminÍHhiny  fears  there  is 
Owing  np  a  more  confidentixd  mtcrcourse.  It 
ilÊ*  aa  if  the  Papacy  were  Bettlinf  heraelf  anew 
liar  ieniporal  tnrone,  till  some  fresh  Eoropoan 
na  alioiua  cast  her  kingdoma  into  the  cruciblo. 
N'otliÍAg  conld  more  itrikingly  indicate  tho 
uued  íeelïn^  of  the  Papal  Govemment  towards 
•  Italian  kmgdom  thian  the  recent  miiitaiy 
iTention  axrangisg  the  conditions  under  whioh 
:  luKÍed  Italian  Boldier  shoold  be  permltted  to 
B  tlie  ftontieT  into  the  Pontífical  territory  in 
wndt  of  brigands.  For  the  last  four  vears  the 
Ixftn  aoldier  haa  been  the  bri^nmd  of  the  Pope's 
^pnatíon — ^the  dreaded  spoller  of  tho  Tiara 
i  xte  jewels ;  and  if  all  talea  be  trae,  the  real 
aaaká.  and  his  maater,  Francia  II.,  wore  not 
Hurnt  apecial  tokena  of  f avour  from  the  Vatican. 
t  timeB  have  chan^;ed  with  the  expalaioa  of  the 
Uiferían.  The  Itaban,  if  not  a  "well-beloved," 
ycit  an  nnavoidable,  and  íb  becoming  a  asef ul 
i^^iboors  aod  tiie  brifland  a  robber  against 
lOM  mnrderonB  assauita  the  tender-hearted 
Fm»  "  mnat  ffoard  hia  frontier  tubjects.  To 
e  ADnoar  of  tne  good  sense  and  humanity  of 
a  Pope^  he  aanctioned  this  military  convention 
C  l^  protection  of  his  frontiera  oo  his  own 
q^ODBimli^,  and  when  uiged  by  the  moro 
tete  of  hia  ecdesïaetioal  advisers  to  annul  it, 
i  raiJied  to  their  fears  with  the  saying  of 
iaa  yII.  :  *'  When  the  welfare  of  souls  and 
le  intereats  of  his  people  are  at  stake,  a  Pope 
La¥  go  to  the  very  gates  of  helL" 
?or  the  preienC  uie  wave  of  Koman  visitors 
M  paisea  to  Naples.  to  return  again  as  the 
mAÍt  leaaon  J^proaches.  During  theso  Lent 
mfs  the  parochuu  ohurches  of  Bome  are  scenes 
l  hoMy  catechising.  The  familiar  hum  of 
iildre&  in  a  home  Snnday-school  sáhitea  your 
H  9*  joa  enter  them  in  search  of  aomo  iuned 
kltr  pwfciue  or  sculptured  jnetOt  or  to  gaze  on 
^  wnaHli  of  marbles  that  adom  thcir  interior. 
7«  hKW9  ocmnted  aa  many  as  eight  or  ten  classee 
E  tfteen  or  twenty  children,  each  supeiintended 
y  lOTBg  píeats  or  stadenta  or  sisters  of  charity, 
nofM  m  the  altar  chapeU  or  fiUing  one  of 
bs  aidee  of  the  church.  Your  presence  is  no 
Mmoe  to  the  work,  nor  is  your  visit  counted 
M  iatmaion.  Aa  we  have  stopped  and  listened 
a  the  leaaon  of  the  oocaidon,  we  have  f ound  it 
C|  eoofiat  in  some  litany  to  the  Virgin,  or  in  a 
■Qec^  or  in  qoestions  from  some  of  the 
iAwiWstieal  diceate  of  Romish  doctrine  in  use — 
oadiftoatMma  xor  the  most  part  of  the  Catechism 
4 Mlannme  So careful  ía  the  "Holv  Father '' 
9  ncore  attendance  at  these  and  kindred 
aKciaea  dmi^g  Lent  season,  that  the  polioe  are 
te|id  to  aee  to  the  ahuttiqg  ujp  of  all  wine- 
liqi^  liqnor-atores,  and  other  drmking  resorts, 
«r  two  or  three  hoars  everv  aftemoon.  Who 
Mld  ffodge  to  London  or  to  any  ol  our  £ng- 
fii^or  aooQi  towns  an  occasional  ezperience  of 
^wi  vholesome  sharp  government  ? 


lYAirOILICAL  WORK  IN  MILAN. 

^  foUowing  letter,  from  the  Kev.  Archi- 
■^  Gndg^  ia  in  continaation  of  that  which 
*9(md  in  onT  last  nmnber : — 

HaTing  given  yoo^  in  a  former  letter,  some 


climpses  of  Milan  as  a  field  of  evangelisation  in 
Italy,  I  havo  now  to  hiy  before  you  some  de- 
tails  concoming  tho  various  agoncies  at  work  in 
that  most  enterprising  and  influential  city. 
From  the  opportunities  I  have  ei\joyed  of  vÍBÍt- 
ing,  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  holding  in 
tercourse  with  most  of  the  agents  emploved,  I 
am  able  to  communicate  not  only  facts  which  all 
may  know,  but  alao  tho  impressions  of  auch  as 
from  intimate  experience  understand  well  thc 
trials  and  encouragements  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  carrying  ou  their  respective  undertak- 
in£8. 

The  agencies  may  be  revicwed  in  three  divi- 
sions,  according  to  the  peoplo  f  or  whom  they  aro 
intonded — Jews,  foreigners,  and  Italians.  Let 
ua  begin  with  tho  Jews.  From  the  position  that 
Milan  occupies  in  the  commercíál  world,  and  es« 
pecially  as  a  centre  of  exchangc,  we  might  infer 
that  many  of  the  money  merchants  would  bo 
found  within  the  city,  and  that  it  would  be 
strange  if,  amongst  tho  many  missionaries  that 
are  now  being  aent  over  all  the  world  to  preach 
the  Gospel  i3.  Chríst,  none  should  be  foundiin 
Milan  whose  special  chargc  it  was  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Meaaiah  among  the  people  of  Je- 
hovah.  Accordingly,  in  the  circles  of  Chriatiau 
friends,  one  soon  hoars  of  Mr.  Cottar,  the 
mÍBsionary  to  the  Jews,  and  of  his  work  among 
those  to  whom  he  íb  sent.  He  is  to  be  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  dty,  dovoting  himself  most 
isealously  to  such  work  as  he  fínds  most  neces- 
sary  and  useful — writin^  truLalating,  and  print- 
ing  withhis  own  hand  httle  books  in  Italian  and 
Hebrew,  adapted  to  the  deaires  and  habits  of 
the  worshippera  of  fíim  whoso  name  ia  One.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  department  of  his  work, 
he  found  it  neoessary  to  leam  the  practice  of 
nrinting ;  and  so  we  find  him  in  his  own  hired 
nouse,  not  only  teachin^  and  writing  addrosses, 
but  even  printmg  with  his  own  hand,  like  a  troe 
successor  of  a  great  Apostle.  I  had  an  opportunitv 
of  attending  two  of  his  monthly  meetings,  whicn 
are  held  in  the  hall  where  the  WaÍdensian  con- 
gregatioa  meets,  and  could  not  but  lament  that 
so  few  of  any  nation  came  to  hear  addresses 
so  ehiborately  prepared,  ao  f  uU  of  bibUcal  tmth 
and  Christian  spint,  and  so  well  fítted  to  inte- 
rest  and  edify.  When  one  sees  only  two  or  three 
Jews,  and  very  few  others,  Italian,  Swiss,  or 
Knglish,  around  such  a  man,  and  considers  how 
Uttle  encouraeement  he  receives  from  even  pro- 
fessing  Christians,  he  cannot  but  lonff  for  the 
retum  of  the  times  when  Jews  were  niU  of  zeal 
either  f or  or  against  Jesus,  and  beUeven  were 
buming  as  in  a  baptism  of  fire  to  leam  and  teU 
conceming  their  Saviour.  It  is  a  work  of  pure 
faith  and  lovo  with  this  enthusiastic  miasianaiy. 
The  hirtory,  character,  and  destiny  of  the  He- 
brews  have  taken  possession  of  his  heart ;  and 
he  is  spendÍD^  and  being  spent,  apparentiy  aJmost 
in  vain,  for  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  God's 
own  homeless  people.  Of  fmit  or  even  promise, 
at  pr^nt,  there  is  ahnost  none.  The  dry  bones 
are  lying  thiok  around  him,  dead  and  deadening, 
as  in  the  days  of  Eiekiel ;  but,  like  that  ancient 
"  Son  of  Man  "  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord, 
he  beUeves  that  the  AUnighty  Splrit  wiU  one 
day  give  them  life  and  order,  power  and  beauty. 

For  foreignora  there  are  two  coiigregations  : 
one  for  those  who  speak  ËnflUsh,  ana  one  where 
the  worship  is  conducted  inFrench.  líie  f ormor 
meet  in  a  Uttle  chapel,  granted  to  them  some 
time  ago  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  during  this 
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wlnter  a  eoodly  number  have  been  enjoying  the 
services  oi  Mr.  Cotley,  a  minÍBter  of  tne  Church 
of  England.  The  Swiss  congregation,  as  the 
other  is  called,  have  recently  built  f or  themselvee 
a  very  handsome  littlo  church,  with  class-rooms, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  9,000/. ;  and  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  building,  in  one  of  the  best  localifcies 
of  Milan,  is  in  itself  a  mighty  testimony  for  li- 
berty  and  tmth,  as  well  as  a  sign  of  times  past 
and  future.  It  is  tho  only  Protestant  Church 
visible  in  the  city ;  and  in  its  solitude,  liko  the 
Swiss  themselves  amidst  their  mountains,  it 
speaks  with  simplicity  and  power  for  tho  rights 
of  man  and  the  claims  of  the  GospeL  Unfortu- 
natoly,  the  pastor  ministerinff  thcre  at  prcíient  is 
strongiy  Rationalistic  ;  and  Decause  of  that  the 
more  eamest  among  the  people  are  unable  to 
connect  themselves  with  his  ministrations.  In 
the  class-rooms  behind  the  church  there  is  a  very 
interesting  and  cheering  school,  conducted  by 
one  master  and  three  female  teachers,  and  at- 
tended  by  íifty  or  sixt^  children  belonging  to 
families  residing  in  Milan,  but  speakin^  Ita- 
lian,  English,  Firench,  or  German.  This  mixture 
of  nationalities  and  languagcs  constitutes  one  of 
the  main  featuros  of  the  school,  and  raiscs  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  nghtly  adjusting 
and  conducting  the  classes.  The  master  is  a 
yoimg  man  of  great  promise  f rom  the  Waldensian 
Vallcvs ;  and  as  both  he  and  the  female  assistants 
are  thorough  Evangelical,  a  fíne  genial  religious 

Spirit  pervades  the  institntion ;  so  that  both 
irectlv  and  indirectly  a  great  stimulus  and 
example  are  ffiven  in  f avbur  of  the  Grospel  among 
the  Italians  tnemselves.  It  is  in  pioject  at  pre- 
sent  to  crect  beside  the  church  a  commodious 
Buite  of  cUiss-rooms,  to  appoint  additional  mas- 
ters,  with  departments  ot  work  well  defíned, 
and  80  to  complete  the  organisation  of  the  school 
as  to  establish  in  Milan  an  institution  that  shall 
suffice  not  only  for  the  children  of  foreicners 
residing  there,  but  that  ma^  also  attract  ooth 
Italians  and  forei^ers  to  enjoy  the  privileses  of 
a  superior  education  in  combination  with  all  the 
advantages  which  such  a  city  affords.  If  this 
enterprise  is  carried  out  with  energy  and  wisdom, 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  a  present  and  per- 
manent  boon  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Italy.  It 
ÍM  confídently  believed  that  such  institutions, 
phmted  and  carcfully  cultivated  in  the  principal 
cities,  would  have  a  mighty  iníluenco  in  csta- 
blishing  in  Italian  society  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Christian  light  and  hberty ;  and  it 
18  certain  that  in  Turin  and  Genoa,  Mihm  and 
Yenice,  Florence,  Romc,  and  Naples,  there  is 
greot  need  for  such  institutions.  Lct  Evangelical 
Christendom  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  and, 
complementinff  the  work  of  colporteurs  and 
evancelists,  uie  puro  Gospel  which  they  are 
phmtmg  will  be  rooted  and  groundcd  in  Itály. 

Among  the  ItaKans  the  work  is  divided  into 
three  branches — ^the  Waldensian,  the  Wesleyan, 
and  the  Free  C^urch  ;  each  of  which  has  various 
departments  of  labour.  The  congregation  under 
the  Waldensian  pastor,  Mr.  Turin,  inspires  a 
stranger  with  cood  hope  that,  under  the  foster- 
ing  care  of  his  very  efficient  ministry,  that 
Btation  may  became  a  centre  of  strength  and 
influence  in  the  future,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  sisnB  of  weakness  and  danger.  For 
pnblic  worsnip  on  Sunday  moming  are  generally 
aaaembled  from  sixty  to  eig^ty,  young  and  old, 
oonaistinff  partly  of  Italians  and  partly  of  Italian- 


speaking  f oreigners,  the  latter  perhapa  predomi^ 
nating,  and  giving  its  character  to  the  oongr^gi^ 
tion.     In  the  evening  the  attendance  is  not  ^ 
enconraging,   the  audience    sehiom   nnmberii 
more  than  twentv ;  and  these  not  in  a  spirit  ' 
give  much  stimuluB  either  to  the  minÍBter  or 
one  another.     There  had  been  at  one  time 
siderable  warmth  of  feeling  in  their  woi       _ 
but  the  general  impression  at  present  ia  that  ""^ 
love  of  many  íb  waxing  cold,  and  that  a  H.^ 
baptism  of  fíre  is  need^  to  rekindle  their  ^cm/ 
and  renew  their  eners;^.     The  contribation«  of 
the  congregation  indeModindicate  a  certain  amom^ 
of  ability  and  liberality  ;  but  the  larger  pro|Mr. 
tion  is  supplied  from  the  SwisB  and  other  Samzlki 
who  have  become  Bteadfast  adherentB  oí  tfte 
mission.     In  one  department  of  hÍB  hihoarB  Ur. 
Turin  finda  much  pleasure  and  encouragemen^ 
and  that  is  in  hÍ8  Sunday  claaB,  where  neiiif 
sixty  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages  and  natiooi 
gathor  around  him  with  much  affection,  and  Ma. 
with  ffreat  attention  to  his  leBBona  on  Old  Tciii- 
ment  niatory.     Mr.  Turin  haa  imder  hia  dwge 
two  ordinary  schools— one  for  children,  uiidflra 
mistress;  and  another  for  yonng  men,  UDdflra 
master,  in  the  eveninga.     Each  of  theae,  dnniiig 
the  month  that  I  had  an  opportanity  of  vintiqg 
them  reguUrly,  had  an  atteaidance  of  twdre  or 
fourtcen,  and  I  am  aony  to  aay  that  I  foond  IHtle 
satisfactory  in  either.     Visiting  at   the  nine 
time  the  day  and  evening  achoolB  of  the  £tu- 
gelicals  and  those  of  the  Govemment»  I  ooold 
not  resist  the  conclusion  that,  nnleaa  we  cin 
maintain  a  systcm  and  produce  an  article  lO' 
perior  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  nitíonil 
schools,  thcre  is  no  nae  in  trying  to  maintiin 
that  branch  of  the  work  at  alL     When  one  Mfli 
the  crowded  haUa,  the  excellent  order,  and  veiy 
Bupcrior  results  of  the  national  schoola,  and  tím 
^ocs  to  the  empty  rooms  and  feelB  the  Tesng 
míluence  of  dÍBorder  and  incompetency,  lie  ci&* 
not  but  question  the  propriety  of,  aa  it  Wflf^ 
competing  for  honoura  in  the  arena  of  the  worii 
only  to  auíFer  shame  and  contempt.    If  ia  i>^ 
pUices  aa  Mihm,  where,  as  I  have  indicBtidi 
the  Govemment  BchooU   are  ao  effident^ 
Evangelicala  are  to  have  Behoola  of  any  dA 
every  effort  muat  be  made  to  have  fint^fa* 
teachers,  both  male  and  female,  entirelydefotid 
to  the  work,  as  one  clasB  on  whose  Buperiori^ 
must  depcoid  the  pUmtin^  of  the  Goepel  n 
Italjr.     If  in  these  daya  it  la  by  auperior  ciiltiDe 
and  intelligcnce  that  Chriatianity  la  to  gun  iti 
triumph  in  competin^  with  the  world,  who  ca 
fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  b^;inningatthe^ 
ginning  of  life ;  and  by  meana  of  edncatioo,  de- 
mentary  and  snperior,  combined  with  the  ib* 
fluence  mightiest  of  all  to  ennoble  the  chanclv 
— that  of  genuine  Chríatianity — ^prepariqg  ^ 
Evangelical  competitors  for  excelling,  M>n0^ 
one  department  and  aome  in  anotiier,  dming  vi 
whole  career  of  lifeT    By  carefnUy  appoiwiBg 
only   well  -  qualifíed   teaáierB,   frcnn   whatevtf 
Bource  thej^  may  come,  snbjecting  aU  to  »  *** 
Bible  and  kindly  Buperviaion,  and  anpportiiuvA 
schools  by  every  posaible  encouragement»  ^^ 
need  be  no  fear  aa  to  the  reenltB.    Th»  E^* 
gelical  schoola  mav  easily  be  made  Buperior  to 
the  national ;  and,  beinff  superior,  they  wooldtiU 
mightily  in  favour  of  the  cauae ;  whereaa,  bw 
nferior,  they  rather  hinder  than  holp. 

Similar  reflectiona  irreaÍBtibly  ariae  irhea^ 
aeea  the  atate  and  hean  the  atoiy  (tf  tha  W^** 
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ioa  in  Milan.  Since  the  leaving  of 
or,  Mr.  Pij^tt,  for  Padua,  this 
I  been  r^aracd,  both  bv  the  agents 
fed  and  by  their  best  mendB,  aa  a 
BH  and  abnost  hopelesB  concem. 
tow  io  thoee  who  call  themselves  the 
li  of  Italy,  it  givee  mo  great  pleasure 


for  conaiderable  care  ia  taken  both  by  the  office- 
bearers  and  members  to  prevent  persona  whom 
they  deem  unworthy  becoming  or  continuing 
communicants  of  the  congregation.  Conaiderable 
attention  and  kindneae  are  beetowed  upon  their 
poor  and  afflicted  brethren,  and  for  that  purj^ose 

^^  __  ^ ^ ^ they  have  a  well-arranged  system  of  viaitation. 

in  testífýing'concemmg  their  pro-  It  ia  true  that  they  have  aome  peculiarities,  which 

xeaL     Theyhave  now  two  congreca-  many  may  regard  aa  failinga,  and  even  fanlta  ; 

irlv  organÍBed,  one  very  intereatmg  ^^^  i^  ^  impoaaible  to  viait  their  meetinga,  take 

ooC  and  a  very  good  elementary  day-  P^  úi  their  proceedinga,  and  hold  oonverse  with 

,e  ■chool  is  conducted  by  one  maater,  some  of  their  members,  without  f eeling  that  there 

tron  and   female  assÍBtant,  having  ^  much  good  among  them,  and  that  ^pod  hope 

charse  about  seventy  girlB  and  boya,  ^^^  ^^f  succeaa  of  the  Groapel  in  Italy  is  centred 

ges,  Zï  in  one  Urge  room.     Of  course  ^i  their  boeom.    Though  thej  diacountenance  the 

m  tanght  are  the  ordinary  aimple  <de-  adminiatration  of  baptiam  m  any  caae,  in  that 

i  srammar,  geography,  and  hiatory,  inatter  aetting  aaide  the  law  of  Cliriat,  and  lay 

itíon  being  paid  to  Bible  inatruction.  epecial  atreaa  upon  the  duty  of  breakin£|  bread ; 

fnl  to  visit  auch  a  branch  of  Evan-  though  they  have  been  tempted,   in  atnving  to 

:,  where  Chriat  ia  the  centre  and  aun,  e«»pe  ffoni  the  accuraed  monopoly  of  authority 

le  induatrial  and  educational  activity,  ^  doctrine  and  diacipline  among  the  priests,  to 

1  indifference  and  Romish  deluaion,  of  i^bound  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  universal 

»    Milan.     Such    labourers    deserve  equality  without  divenrity  of  gifts  or  duties ;  and 

ad  support,  and  will  certainly  share  though  they  claim  f or  themselves  a  little  more 

the  truth  and  grace  which  they  are  liberty,  as  the  Lord's  freemen,  redeemed  by  the 

Lsowing  in  that    nuraery  of    the  blood  of    hia    Son,    than    older  churchea  and 

two  congregations,  assembling  in  individuals  might  allow ;  still,  as  lon£  as  they 

ïtive  halls  twice  every  Sunday  and  ^old  byChrist  as  the  only  Saviour  and  Lord,  and 

ig  the  week  on  altemate  evenings,  ^  ^^e  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  f aith  and  ijractice, 

in  attendance  of  from  eighty  to  one  ©very  true  Christian  muat  rejoice  in  their  exiat- 

itirely  Italiana,  and  generally  plain  ©nce,  prosperity,  and  progress,  and  hope  that 

not  the  leaa  eameat  and  devout,  ^7   God'a   bleesin£[    through    their    help    the 

liaps  less  stable  and  decorous.     In  kmgdom    of    Chnst    may    prevail    in    Italy. 

Dd  of  worship  they  do  not  follow  -^.t  one  time,  while  sincerely  seekin^  ^enuine 

'  aection  of  Christians  that  I  know  liberty,   thev  were    in    danger    of   bemg   led 

e  a  ayatem  at  present,  aa  it  were,  a^*y  ^y  ^al»®  promiaea  into  heedleaa  diaorder 

between    the    Methodiata    and    the  "^d  unregulated  zeal  ;  but  now  moat  of  theae 

ey  themselvea    believing    that    in  1^**^©  ^7  tenets  are  being  seen  in  their  real  re- 

aa  in  others,  they  follow  as  closely  lative  importance ;  and,  under  Lagomarsini  aa 

a  the  practice  of  the    early  Bible  president  of  the  one  congre^tion,  and  Fialdi  of 

After   ainging    a  hymn   and    en-  the  other,  they  are  aettUng  down  into  aomething 

prayer  under  the  guidance  of   the  ^^  apoatoHc  order,  as  the   result  of  circum- 

■ome  other  official,  some  one  reads  Btances,  Bible  teaching,  and  common  sense. 

of  Scripture  that  he  may  wish  to  Besides  the  two  Bible  depdts,  which  are  not 

it  before  the  congregation,  and  one  doing  ver^  mnch  at  present,  there  is  still  an- 

lieir  leaders  is  expected  to  sive  an  other  insutution  which,  though  last  in  being 

ií  the  veraes  or  cnapter,  and  an  ex-  noticed,  ia  not  leaat  in  importance  or  eateem.    It 

!>m  tiie  subject.     This  íb  foUowed  by  ia  known  as  Mr.   Clark's  Institution,  is  named 

ay  one— engaging  in  prayer,  and  af ter  the  Scuola  Magistrale^  meaning  literally  School 

ther  hymn  the  congre||ation  ÍB  dÍB-  for  Masters,  and  as  a  traimnff  or  normal  school 

leir  peculiarity  consists  m  the  liberty  seems  likely  to  secure  f or  itseLf  very  conaiderable 

B  to  propose  a  hymn,  read  a  chapter,  interest  ana  influence  in  the  work  of  evangeliaa- 

lyer,  and  in  the  duty  of  the  pre-  tion.     A  few  sentences  mav  serve  to  indicate  its 

>me  othor  acknowledged  teacher  to  history,  character,  and  object.     Some  time  ago, 

id  exhort.     In  this  way  they  con-  after  Mr.   Clark  came  to  Milan  as  Ajmerican 

hey  are  moat  likely  to  aecure  that  Conaul,  being  himaelf  a  gentieman  of  varied  ex- 

i  order,   that   interest   and  profít,  perience  in  miasion-worl^  he  waa  led  to  take  a 

o  much  deaire  and  ao  little  enjoy.  deep  intereat  in  Italian  miaaiona,  and  espeoially 

r  after  their  ordinary  service,  every  in  thoae  immediately  around  him.     Hia   own 

niiu^  they  celebrate  the  Sacrament  natural  aagacity,  and  the  ideaa  of  othera  with 

'■  Snpper,  or,  to  uae  their  own  fa-  whom  he  conversed,  led  him  to  the  oondnsion 

ise,   the^  break   bread  together  in  that  many  of  the  agents  employed  stood  greatly 

f  their  faith  in  Christ.     ThÍB  they  do  in  need  ú  training,  and  that  for  efficiency  in  the 

iple,  anti-Romiahway,  and,  perhapa,  future  nothinff  waa  more  likely  to  prove  uaeful 

their  circumatancea  allow,  after  the  than  a  generaï  training-achool  for  such  as  were 

Chríst  himself .     Bread  and  wine  are  to  be  employed  either  aa  catedústs,  teachers,  or 

aUe,  thanka  and  prayer  are  offered  evangelists.     Aocordingly,   nsing    such   private 

ident,  the  bread  and  wine  are  then  influence   as   he   poasassed,    he    got   this   in- 

Erom  one  member  to  anothcr,  as  all  stitution    opened   nearly  twelve    months  ago, 

irdinary  places,  each  one  breaking  a  and  he  has  now  engaged  nnder  his  own  respon- 

liimseli,  a  hjTasi  is  sung,  prayer  is  sibility   and   direction   three   professors,   with 

tie  oongregation  is  dismisseiL     There  fourteen  or  fif teen  students.     tleoently  I   had 

lom  of  communion,  but  not  abaolute ;  the  privilege  of  being  present  aeveral  days  at 
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one  of  the  quartcrly  examinations,  wheu  a  re- 
TÍew  is  takcn  of  the  studies  during  the  three 
months  previous,  and  it  was  a  gladiiening  sight 
to  vicw,  in  a  very  simplc  room,  the  students 
forming  a  oirclo  round  their  professor,  manifest- 
ing  groat  cordiality  and  intorcst.  Considerine 
tho  vcry  limitcd  pcriod  during  which  thcy  had 
been  stud^inff,  and  that  thc  «lucation  of  most 
of  thcm  in  boyhood  had  been  dcíicicnt,  ono 
could  not  but  admire  the  roadiness,  prccision, 
and  fullncss  with  which  the  young  men  re- 
Bx>onded  to  thc  qucstions  of  their  professors  iu  tho 
yarious  branches.  Two  or  threo  in  particular 
showcd  groat  capacity  for  acnuiring  and  comnui- 
nicating.  The  subjects  which  are  decmcd  best 
snited  for  such  an  mstitution  in  prcscnt  circum- 
stances  are  the  Biblc,  Italian  langua^c  and  litc- 
rature,  Latin,  mathematics,  gcography,  histor}% 
and  tho  hiintory  of  Christianity ;  and  therc  is 
no  doubt  that  the  selcction  wiU  commcnd  itsclf 
to  all  who  know  the  prcscnt  condition  of  the 
Italian  mind,  and  thc  attainments  re^uisitc  for 
those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  cvangcliaing  that 
people.  Beforc  being  admittod,  all  the  students 
are  required  to  give  a  written  declaration  of  their 
faith  as  ChristiauB,  and  of  their  deaire  to  devote 
themselves  to  thc  work  of  evangclisation  in  Italy, 


promÍBÍnff  conformity  to  the  mleB  of  the  iiutitc^ 
tion.     All  exccpt  one,  at  present,  reoeive  fro^^ 
Mr.  Clark  a  monthly  Bum,  which  is  ccmBÍdei^ 
sufBcicnt  to  Bustain  them  in  lodginsB  or  oth^^ 
wise,   all  of  thcm  being  free  to  iiTe  as  tl^^ 
like.      One    of  the   ruleB   for  condncting  ^^ 
classefl  Bccmcd  to  me  particnlarly  good  for  ^^^ 
such  training  college.     It  ÍB  that  every  monii^x^ 
under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  profeBBon^  ■^jy 
studentB  together  Bhonld  stndy  aome  portíotj  ^ 
the  Bible,  cvery  one  beinzexpróted  tomakemid 
observations  aa  occur  to  nim,  and  one  of  thea 
bcing  called  upon  to  offer  prayer  in  connexun 
with  thc  subject  of  tho  leflson.  Such  practiceen 
Bcarccly  fail  to  produce  a  moBt  ralnaDle  halít  of 
study  and  praycr — the  two  moat  esaential  pie- 
parations  for  all  good  preaching  or  tcachin^  and 
specially  ncccssary  for  Italians  at  present    It  ii 
most  eamcBtly  to  be  hopcd  that  Alr.  Clark,  ligr 
tho  hclp  of  Americans  and  otherB,  and  bj  tu 
succcssrul  training  of  Italian  yonng  men  ai  mii- 
BÍonaríeB  to  their  follow.connttymen,  wiU  be 
grcatly  encouraged  to  complete  the  foanditioBi 
of  hÍB  most  admirable  institntion,  and  thft  en 
long  it  may  be  found  establiahed  aa  a  centre  d 
Evangelical  life  and  influence,  like  Milan  itnll^ 
not  only  in  Lombardy,  bnt  even  fbr  all  Itily. 
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[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Berlin,  April,  18G7. 

CHURCH   BUILDINC}    BOCIETT. 

Easter  íb  at  hand,  and  Boon  wiU  llie  chuTch 
bells  ring  out  the  glad  tidings  that  thc  Lord 
Í8  risen.  Ever  siuce  inen  havc  becu  called 
ChrÍBtians,  cvery  church  has  beeii  an  imnge 
of  the  open  sepulchre  out  of  which  Christ 
arosc.  Evcry  one  who  builds  a  churcli  founds 
it  upon  thc  grave  of  Hiiu  who  was  buried  in 
a  garden.  Church-buildiug,  therefore,  goc-s 
hand-in-haud  with  tlie  strength  of  our  faith 
in  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  If  our  Church 
Building  Society  does  not  make  auch  progress 
as  we  could  wish,  the  cau«c  must  bo  sought  in 
the  want  of  that  zcal  in  our  Churchcs  which 
the  pastors  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  re- 
awakening.  A  bazoar  was  receutly  held  on 
behalf  of  the  society;  it  realised  3,200  dol- 
lars,  a  suni  very  much  less  than  was  raised  in 
the  Bame  way  two  years  ago.  In  contrast  to 
thÍB,  another  bazaar,  undcr  thc  anspices  of  our  | 
Crown  Friucess,  your  Princess  Boyal,  and  her 
huBbond,  the  proceedB  of  which  were  for  the 
wonnded  ond  destitute  from  the  late  war, 
lealised  30,000  dollars  in  the  firBt  two  or 
thiee  davs. 

PLAVS  FOR   THE   KRECTION   OF   A   CATHEDRAL, 
AND   RUMOURS   OP   WAR. 

On  the  22nd  ult,  the  King's  birthday,  hia 
Migesty  issued  the  wdcome  onuouncement  of 
hii  intentÍQn  to  continue  ihe  erection  of  the 
eathedral  in  Berlin,  commenced  by  King 
Prederick  William  IV.,  but  eiispendcd  in  con- 


sequence  of  the  political  eyents  of  the  Imí 
twenty  yearfl.  This  resolution  has  gÍTen  m- 
versal  satisfaction  in  ecclesiastical  cirdeflb  I^ 
iis  indulge  the  hope  that  no  fresh  onthmk  of 
war  may  chcck  the  progress  of  this  and  other 
projects  of  peoce. 

Apprchensions,  however,  of  a  collÍBÍon  mth 
France  are  very  rife  among  us.     The  Em- 
peror  Napoleon  must  not  count  on  finding 
Germany  dividcd  against  itselL     It  wonld  te 
singular  if  Prussia  should  become  a  seeonl 
time  involved  iu  a  war  with  a  Boman  OitikA- 
lic  countrv.     Thosc  who  seek  to  kindle  hor 
tilities  are  in  France,  os  they  were  in  Am* 
tria,  tho  Ultramontane  writers.     It  ia  t  not- 
able  fact  that  great  Btateamen  take  fio  litti* 
into  account  the  religious  feeling  of  a  peoploí 
and  yct  this  is  an  clement  of  great  wdgh^ 
and  which  iciU  eventiudly   tum  'the  KÍ^ 
Italy,  as  well  as  Spain,  continues  in  a  alate  é 
constant  unrest,  because  the  soul  of  the  iittMt 
Í3  kept  under  a  blind  superstj^tion,  wiUw* 
any  clear  views  or  enlightened  aSectioii&  IW 
Eastem  question  ia  olso  purely  one  íA  lelígio^ 
In  Germany  ond  France,  beside  the  di£ReRBBi 
of  Ccltic  or  Qemianic  races,  the  innate  off^ 
sitioii  between  Homan  Catholicism  and  til 
Gfospel  exercisea  an  iiifluence  íar  greater  thiiK 
Í3  commonly  supposed.    With  uSy  indeed,  ^ 
truc  Christian  lifc  of  the  nation  seems  hxkd 
iu  elumber ;  but  if  it  has  so  fallen  aileep,  Í^ 
fault  haa  been  with  a  aliunbeiing  Chiucki 
and  at  the  set  time  it  must  awake,  eTen  if  ^ 
needs  the  thunder  of  cannon  to  aiouBe  it 
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8T.   JOHN's    IN8TITUTI0N. 

1m0  just  appeaied  a  report  of  the 
lentift " — ^a  cbaritable  inititution  for 

ebildren,  and  a  training  echool  for 
of  the  lower  orders.  Thi«  establish- 
:e  the  <<Rauhe  HauB,"  in  Hambuig,  is 
0  excellent  direction  of  Dr.  Wichem. 
ijeelf  recently  yisited  the  institution 
imig,  and  cjin  testify  that  it  Í8  con- 
8  it  professes  to  be,  not  eimply  on 
t  principles,  but  also  on  a  system  pecu- 
írman  and  Lntheran.    I  do  not  mean 

0  imply  that  it  is  bound  by  any  nar- 
enion  of  faith,  for  it  takes  its  stand 
oad  ground  of  the  Qospel ;  but  merely 
ta  arrangements  are  distinguished  by 
nple  adaptation  to  the  end.  Tlie 
eestift"  has   already  ono  home  for 

and  four  for  children  and  men. 
ive  all  been  presented  by  diflferent 
►rs.  The  first,  called  "  Dúppel- 
was  the  gift  of  the  King;  the  se- 
jhanneshulfe,"  was  from  an  unknown 
the  third,  "  Bethel,"  from  Mr.  von 
n  Holweg ;  the  fourth,  "  Eulenburg," 
led  by  the  Minister,Count  Eulenburg. 

BOME   MI8SI02TABT  EFFORT. 

Johonnesstiftung "  is  a  fruit  of  that 
lanon  for  which  Dr.  Wichem  deserves 
gmtitude.  It  has  proved  itself  a 
lot  to  Berlin  alone.  A  pastor  has 
sntly  appointed  in  Breslau  for  the 
rk,  and  two  town  missionaries  are 
vely  engaged  in  visiting  the  much- 

Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Pro- 
opQlation.  In  Hamburg  there  has 
time  been  a  society,  which  now  em- 
town  missionaries.  Ajoumeythrough 

might  be  made  almost  a  circuit  of 
ít  institutions.  Among  the  ancient 
*aii8anias  described  in  his  tours  the 
res  of  templcs  and  cities;  in  our 
Ihristian  visitiug  the  towns  of  Qer- 
ght  write  his  memorial  of  refuges, 
ei^  institutions,  almshouses,  asylums, 
Q.  Into  the  midst  of  busy  cities, 
^ammon  is  king,  and  in  capitals, 
eaaure  has  her  palaces,  comes  Chris- 
By  though  in  the  humble  guise  of 
,  to  establish  her  work.  A  few  years 
istitution  for  Imbeciles  was  set  up  in 

There  aire  noio  two  buildings,  aud 
n  8Íxty  inmates,  with  teachers  and 
In  Bromberg,  Dr.  Eoppel,  a  mis- 
mong  the  Jews  has  founded,  in  con- 
iúi  hi8  work,  a  refuge  called  Salem, 
8  alieady  more  than  fifty  scholars, 

1  ii  entírely  supported  by  the  volun- 
ribations  of  Chrístians. 


LITIBATURI. 

The  new  issues  from  the  pre88  are  ao 
numerous  that  it  is  impoasible  to  read  all 
quickly  and  attentively.  A  second  edition  haa 
appeared  of  Dr.  Ullmann's  beautiful  work, 
"  Gregor  von  Nazianx,  der  Theologe.''  It 
has  undei^ne  no  alterations.  We  have 
received  a  German  translation  of  Palgrave'a 
"  Tzavels  in  Arabia,"  which  is  interesting  áliBO 
for  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  T^estament  Dr. 
Kayserling  haa  published  a  "  History  of  the 
Jews  in  Portugal,"  which  he  seema  to  have 
drawn  from  all  possible  sources,  but  whicb, 
like  most  of  the  works  of  this  author,  faila 
in  critical  and  historical  accuracy.  In  the 
year-books  of  political  and  general  informa> 
tion  which  Professor  Haser  publiahea  ÍB 
Berlin,  is  an  article  on  **  Christianity,  and  ihe 
Church  in  its  Present  Aspect,"  which  will  be 
followed  by  several  others,  to  which  (as  in- 
deed  to  the  whole  work)  I  would  direct 
the  special  attention  of  readers.  A  complete 
literature  is  arising  on  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Churches. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  the  paper 
written  by  Fabri  in  opposition  to  the  High 
Consistory  {Oberkirchenrath).  In  Elberfeld 
a  pamphlet  has  appeared,  entitled,  ''  Fears 
and  Hopes  of  the  Reformed  Church ;"  which 
expresses  apprehension  lest,  if  the  Union 
should  continue  to  consist  of  the  two  sister 
Churches,  and  should  also  embrace  those  of 
the  countries  newly  incorporated  with  Pmssia, 
the  Reformed  Church  might  be  placed  Ín 
dánger,  and  might  become  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  Union.  Similar  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed  here  by  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  as  they  formerly  were  often  expressed 
by  Lutherans. 

Professor  Friedberg  has  issued  another 
work  in  Halle,  entitled,  "  The  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Churches  of  the  newly-incorporated 
Lands,  in  their  Relations  to  the  National 
Church  of  Prussia  and  to  the  State."  The 
author  desires  a  reconstniction  of  the  National 
Church,  including  the  dissolution  of  the  exist- 
ing  High  Consistory.  In  its  stead  he  pro- 
poses  consistories  and  provincial  synods  in 
the  various  provinces,  invested  with  self- 
g')veming  powers,  and  over  these  he  would 
place  a  Qeneral  Synod  and  a  High  Consis- 
tory.  In  this  manner  both  confessions  wonld 
be  confederated;  and  peace  and  unity  would 
be  thus  guaranteed  between  them.  A  general 
North  Qerman  Church  ia  also  talked  of,  the 
direction  of  which,  during  the  process  of 
formation,  it  is  proposed  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical 
Aifairs.    Against  this  suggestion  (which  must 
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certamly,  one  would  thinky  be  a  very  cri- 
tical  one  for  our  Minister  of  EcclesiaBtical 
Afiair»)  the  well-known  name  of  Profeasor 
Hennann,  of  Gottingen,  appears.  He,  in  his 
e88ay,  approaches  more  nearly  the  views 
which  must  be  cherished  by  tiie  High  Con- 
sÍBtory  itself.  Still  further,  Rauh,  in  Beriin, 
haa  pubUshed  a  paper  called  "  The  Kew  Pro- 
testant  Provinces  and  the  Union,"  which 
aims  to  defend  the  Union  against  Heng- 
stenberg  and  FabrL  Another  pamphlet 
has  appeared  in  Elberfeld,  called  '^Great 
Prusaia  and  the  Union  of  the  Proteatant 
Churches  of  Qermany.  Letters  from  a  South 
Qerman  to  a  North  Qerman  Churchman,  by 
H.  von  H."  This  also  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
champion  of  the  Union. 

At  this  very  moment  there  lies  before  me 


;  a  new  publication  by  a  divine  in  Gótfcinge 
I  **  On  the  Entire  Constitution  of  the  Pt 
'  testant  Church  of  Prussia."  It  containft 
severe  criticism  on  Dr.  Fabri's  views,  % 
coincides  very  warmly  with  those  of  3 
;  Friedberg. 

Besidcs  these,  the  religiouA  organs  hi 
fre^uent  articles  on  the  subject.  Dr.  ]£e 
ner^s  Neue  Ihangeliíche  KirchemeUtmg  e 
pecially,  has  some  animated  articles  defead 
ing  wamily  the  position  of  the  High  Oan 
I  sistory.  There  is  no  lack,  theref ore,  of  wcaé 
I  or  writíngs.  The  controversy  will,  it  ii  to 
j  be  feared,  strengthen  personal  and  ptttjr 
animosities.  The  more  needful  is  it  tíut 
those  who  would  hold  fast  hope  and  comige 
should  remember  that  the  risen  Sayionr  ii  a 
Qod  of  love. 
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[From  our  own  CorrespondeDt.] 

Constantinople,  April  5,  1867. 

IHPORTANT   RELIGIOUS   MOVEliENT   UH 
ARMENIA. 

I  have  written  to  you  of  a  movement  for 
reform  in  the  Armenian  Church,  which  has 
excited  no  little  interest  among  those  who 
care  for  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
Turkey.  I  have  now  a  matter  of  still 
deeper  interest  to  communicate  of  a  move- 
ment  which  is  purely  spiritual  in  its  charac- 
ter.  The  great  religious  awakening  of  which 
I  have  now  to  write  is  within  the  limits  of 
what  the  American  Board  designates  as  the 
Eastem  Turkey  mission.  This  mission  is 
located  in  Armenia  Proper,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Eastem  and  Westem  Euphrates,  and 
on  the  Tigris,  extending  from  Mosul  to 
Diarbekir,  and  thence  to  Erzeroum,  includ- 
ing  Kharpoot  as  its  central  station.  The 
Protestant  Keformation  has  made  greater  pro- 
gress  in  this  part  of  Turkey  than  anywhere 
else,  except  in  the  region  lying  between 
Diarbekir  and  the  sea,  which  includes  Ain- 
tab,  Marash,  and  Oorfa.  It  is  only  about 
eleven  years  since  the  work  was  commenced 
in  Kharpoot  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunmore,  one  of 
the  most  faithful  missionaries  the  American 
Board  has  ever  sent  to  Turkey.  Called  home 
by  the  health  of  his  wife,  he  becamo  a 
chaplain  in  the  amiy,  and  was  kiHed ;  but  the 
work  which  he  inaugurated  under  the  most 
serious  discouragements  has  gone  on.  Khar- 
poot  has  become  the  great  centre  of  influence 
for  all  that  region.  There  is  the  Theological 
School,  which  is  supplying  pastors  for  the 
chnxcliet;  there  is  a  flourishing  school  for 
gixls ;  ■nd  ihe  Piotestant  community  there  is 


one  of  the  most  active  and  apostolic  oom- 
munities  in  the  world.  The  following  a^ 
count  of  thc  present  religious  interest  tlieie  I 
take  mostly  from  a  letter  of  the  Bey.  Hr. 
Wheeler. 

The  religioua  awakening  began  witk  the 
Week  of  Prayer  in  January.  As  h  ahnoit 
always  the  case  with  such  awakenings,  it 
commenced  within  the  Church.  Dniing  the 
kst  days  of  the  week,  however,  theie  begui 
to  be  a  few  inquirers  after  truth  from  witkr 
out.  Saturday  was  obeerved  as  a  daj  e^ 
fasting  and  prayer,  with  a  union  serriee  at 
noon  for  the  two  Protestant  congregatiooi  d 
the  city.  This  meeting  was  a  veiy  eoWoi 
one ;  and  in  the  evening  two  meetíngs  fcn 
held,  one  for  those  not  members  of  ^ 
church.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  manifBrfib 
present  in  both  these  meetinga.  The  UéoB^ 
in  the  church-meeting  was  so  deep  thift  il 
times  nothing  could  be  said,  but  all  gi^ 
themselves  up  to  weeping.  In  the  olbfl 
meeting,  three  of  the  most  prominent  moi  ii 
the  community  rose,  and  dedaied  thit  bno» 
forth  they  intended  to  serve  the  Lord.  Om 
of  them,  Sarkis  Agha,  is  a  young  man,  iv 
one  of  the  most  intelligent,  highly  xeqpacftsi 
men  in  the  city.  It  is  three  or  fonr  XC 
Bince  he  secretly  adopted  Proteatant  nevi 
but  he  was  too  proud  to  identify  himaáLf  fri^ 
this  community.  OnthÍ8Satuiday,afcfheao0 
meeting,  he  was  so  impresBed  wiúi  a  aenM  < 
his  sins,  that  the  pastor  waa  alanoed  laX  1 
should  lose  his  reason.  At  the  evening  nMi 
ing  he  improved  the  fiiat  o}ypoitiiiiity  tb 
was  given  for  speaking  to  dediure  hia  pmpo 
to  serve  Christ,  and  he  b^gged  that  joêjí 
might  be  offered  in  hi8  bebaH    The  nexid 
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the  coTnmunion  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 

d  the  missionaríefl  felt  that  it  was  the  most 

lemn  day  of  all  their  missionary  lives.  Both 

coDgregations  nnited  in  the  service.     The  in- 

terral  at  noon  between  the  services  was  fíUed 

"by  a  prayer-meeting  two  hours  long — a  spon- 

ianeous  meeting,  carried  on  by  members  of  the 

congregation,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor  and 

tfae  mÍBSionaries.      From  that  time   to   the 

present  (two  months),  moming  and  evening 

pnyer-meetings  have  been  held  in  both  the 

chiqpeli,  except  that  for  two  weeks  past  the 

erening  meetings  haye  been  held  on  altemate 

erenings  at  the  two  chapels,  giving  tho  mem- 

Ws  of  each  everj  other  evening  to  devote  to 

TÚiting  from  house  to  house  for  religious  con- 

Tenation.     Nearly  every   member   of  these 

congregations  has  been  under  deep  convic- 

tion  of  sin.     Of  these,  some,  I  fear,  are  satÍB- 

fying  their  consciences  with  too  slight  evi- 

dencet  of  conversion;    others  are  still  seek- 

iog  the  way  of  life ;  and  a  large  number  of 

iU  dassea,  old  and  young,  give  satisfactory 

proofÍB  of  a  change  of  heart. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  increase  in  the 
congregations  in  Kharpoot  has  been  very 
aiudl  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of 
Hght  among  the  Armenians.  The  chief  rea- 
nnfor  this  has  been  that  there  have  been 
thiee  Bocieties  in  diffexent  quarters  of  the 
%,  like  those  in  Constantinople,  which 
Itfve  had  for  their  object  the  introduction  of 
lefoims  into  the  Armenian  Church.  These 
Mcieties  have  established  separate  religious 
Knices,  with  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
nodem  hmgiiage,  preaching,  etc,  and  they 
Iibonrfor  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
people.  These  societies  have  swallowed  up 
ilffiost  all  of  those  who  have  become  con- 
yinoed  of  the  tmth.  They  hope,  by  renounc- 
Óg  the  eiTors  of  the  old  Church,  to  become 
^  Christians,  while  they  still  retain  their 
nominal  connexion  with  it.  There  are  un- 
Búitakable  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holj  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  this  class ;  but 
it  Í8  very  hard  for  them  to  give  up  their 
Umg  projects  of  reform,  separate  them- 
Klves  fïoni  their  associates,  and  join  the  Fro- 
^tttants.  But  quite  a  number  of  these  per- 
lotti  ai6  beginning  to  attend  the  evening 
aieetíngB,  and  they  evidently  feel  half  per- 
Mttded  tiiat  their  influence  over  the  Church 
viU  be  increased  if  they  leave  it.  Sarkis 
^^  who  is  mentioned  above,  is  accom- 
'lbhÍDg  much.  He  seems  determined  to  be 
>  ^le  ChrÍBtian.  He  feels  that  he  has 
Wetofoie  Btood  in  the  way  of  others;  and 
cn  the  Monday  after  his  conversion  he  went 
iato  ihe  mgdLety  and  invited  twelve  or  fif- 


teen  of  his  most  intimate  friends  (none  oí 
them  Protestants),  all  of  them  men  of  wealth 
and  infíuence,  to  his  place  of  business,  to  tell 
them  of  the  change  in  his  feelings  and  pur- 
poses.  He  had  expected  nothing  from  them 
but  ridicule  and  abuse,  but  what  was  his 
surprise  to  see  almost  all  of  them  in  tears! 
They  assured  him  that  he  alone  was  wise, 
and  begged  him  to  read  the  Scriptures  to 
them,  to  pray  with  and  for  them.  Since 
that  day  some  of  these  have  come  every  day 
to  talk  with  him  of  their  etemal  interests. 
There  are  hundreds  in  the  city  like  them, 
almost  persuaded  to  become  Christians.  Sarkis 
Agha,  though  so  active,  makes  no  display  of 
his  zeaL  He  seems  thoroughly  transformed. 
His  business  has  been  the  lending  of  money, 
at  high  rates,  to  men  in  debt  This  is  a 
business  which  in  Turkey  is  very  common, 
and  held  to  be  very  respectable.  SarkLs 
Agha,  however,  has  determined,  not  only  to 
give  it  up,  but  to  retum  to  every  man  all 
that  he  has  taken  above  the  legal  rate.  He 
encounters  great  opposition  in  this,  but  he 
seems  determined  to  square  his  business  to 
his  conscience. 

THE   AWAKENINa  EXTEND8  TO  THE  VILLAOES. 

All  through  this  mÍBsion  there  are  thou- 
sands  of  small  towns,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Armenians.  Fifty-four  of  these,  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity  of  Kharpoot,  have  been  oc- 
cupied  as  out-stations.  As  it  is  now  winter, 
there  is  little  communication  with  the  more 
distant  of  these ;  but  since  the  awakening  in 
the  city,  the  church  members  have  gone  out 
through  all  the  nearer  villages  proclaiming 
the  glad  tidings  of  Qod's  work  in  Eharpoot. 
These  visits  have  been  fruitful  of  much  good. 
Daily  prayer-meetings  are  kept  up  in  these  vil- 
lages,  and  with  the  same  results  as  in  Kharpoot. 
The  miseionaríes  have  visited  many  of  them. 
I  can  only  mention  here  what  is  said  of  two 
or  three,  as  samples  of  the  rest.  Mr.  Bamum 
visited  Hooeli,  where  last  year  there  were 
only  about  forty  nominal  Protestants.  He 
found  there  moming  and  evening  prayer- 
meetings,  attended  by  from  125  to  200  per- 
sons,  and  during  the  day  his  room  was 
thronged  with  anxious  inquirerB  after  the 
way  of  salvation.  Very  many  of  these  ap- 
peared  to  be  truly  regenerated.  The  simpH- 
city  of  their  faith  and  childlike  tmst  was 
very  remarkable.  Some  of  them  were  very 
ignorant,  having  but  just  begun  to  hear  the 
Qospel ;  but  they  knew  and  felt  that  they  were 
great  sinners,  and  that  Christ  was  an  omni- 
potent  Saviour.  On  the  Sabbath  following, 
400  persons  crowded  the  ehapel,  and  listened 
with  fíxed  and  solemn  attention.    Only  a 
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year  ago,  when  the  chapel  was  dedicated,  it 
waa  almoBt  impoflBÍble  to  conduct  the  Beryice, 
the  people  were  so  rude  and  noisy.  About 
that  time  an  attempt  woa  madc  to  conduct  a 
womeu's  meeting  there.  Seveuty-fívc  weie 
present,  but  they  were  like  untomed  beasts. 
Now  he  found  1 50  women,  quiet,  and  anxious 
for  the  instruction  which  a  native  ossistant 
teacher  in  the  Kharpoot  Femolc  School  wos 
ready  to  give  them  of  the  way  of  life.  A 
week  later  not  leaa  than  600  sought  to  crowd 
into  the  chapel,  and  400  were  prcsent  at  the 
moming  prayer-meetin^.  The  missionaries 
feel  that  they  can  only  Bay,  "  This  is  the  Lord's 
work ;  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

At  anothcr  village,  Perchinj,  Mr.  Bamum 
found  the  chapel  crowdod  to  overílowing,  with 
a  deep  interest  manifest  in  every  face.  Mon- 
day  moming  there  was  a  prayer-meeting  of 
two  hours,  which  he  says  was  the  most  deeply 
intereeting  meeting  of  the  kind  he  ever  at- 
tended.  A  more  recent  visit  showcd  that  the 
interest  was  steadily  increasing  and  extending. 

At  another  village,  Hogld,  where  a  year 
ago  there  were  forty-two  nominal  Protestonts, 
all  told,  he  found  a  Sabbath  congregation  of 
about  one  hundred.  He  invited  auy  onc  who 
wished  to  talk  with  him  about  pcrflonal  religion 
to  come  and  see  him,  and  found  that  the 
interest  was  quite  as  decp  as  at  other  villageê. 
He  found  a  much  deeper  conviction  of  sin 
than  is  common  in  this  country,  and  some 
íifty  persons  declared  to  him  tlieir  determina- 
tion  to  foraake  everything  for  Christ,  and 
henceforth  to  live  for  Him  alone. 

TiUB    FEOPLE  ARE   BEADT   TO   BUPFORT    THEIR 

OWS   PASTORS. 

In  a  miísionary  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  work  in  this 
part  of  Turkey  is  the  interest  which  the 
people  have  been  taught  to  take  in  sup- 
porting  their  own  religious  institutions.  The 
great  question  in  every  missionary  enterprise 
ia  how  Boon,  and  in  what  way,  the  people  are 
to  be  left  to  themselveB.  It  has  l^en  found 
in  practice  that  it  was  easier  to  makc  Pro- 
tefltanta  than  it  was  to  make  Protestants  give 
of  their  poverty  to  Bupport  the  Gospel.  The 
mle  adopted  in  this  mission  is  never  to  form 
a  chnich  until  the  people  are  ready  to  call  a 
paator  and  pay  at  least  half  of  his  salary. 
The  plan  is  meeting  with  wonderful  success — 
a  BucceflB  due  in  part,  at  lcast,  to  the  work  of 
a  blind  preacher  in  the  little  town  of  Shapik, 
who  penuaded  his  church,  the  feeblest  church 
in  ihe  miflflion,  to  adopt  for  themselvcB  the 
mla  of  giving  one-tenth  of  all  their  income 
to  tlw  Lord.  Adoptíng  thÍB  mle,  they  at 
onet  «flflaiiMd  hifl  whdo  support,  and   flet  | 


an  example  which  has  been  the  meuu  of 
rouaing  most  of  the  churchefl  in  the  míflflio^ 
to  adopt  the  same  mle.     I  havo  room  to  gt?^ 
you  only  one  ezample  of  this.     At  Hulaka|^ 
a  church  was  formed  a  year  and  a-half  ag^ 
with  eight  members.    A  pastor  wm  ordaina^ 
and  the  people  aflsumed  one-half  of  his  sn^ 
port,  with  the  promise  of  paying  the  whoi^ 
after  five  years.     They  have  now 
the  whole,   and  not   only  the   church 
several   memberB   of  the   congregation 
voluntarily  adopted  the  principle  of  gi^ 
tithes,  as  recommended  by  the  blind 
and  afterward  by  the  '*  Evangelical  Uni« 
of  all  the  pastors  in  the  mÍBBÍon.  Oue  fiea^^ 
of  the  pLm  in  this  viUage  ia  tb4t  the  arrfl^»|^ 
ment  is  made  between  each  nuua'fl  conflci%^ 
and  his  God.     Each  man,  before  fllgnin^  ^ 
nome,  oífcred  a  prayer,  in  which  he  pledf^ 
to  the  Lord  to  give  back  to  this  caase  <«§. 
tenth  of  all  which  He  should  allow  hím  Id 
eam.     If  any  one  should  neglect  to  pay  ^ 
is  not  to  bo  askcd  for  it,  except  pofliibly  ai 
hc  would  be  reminded  of  the  neglect  of  uj 
Cliristian  duty;  but  he  is  left  to  Bettkthê 
account  with  his  Mastcr.      The  chnidi  ïm 
now  sixteen  male  aud  five  female  memba% 
and  they  hope  within  two  years  to  fluppoit  i 
native  missionary,  in  addition  to  their  owa 
postor. 

These  poor  Armenian  Protefltantfl  do  aot 
fcel  that  poverty  ÍB  any  cxcofle  for  not  gÍTÍig 
tithes.  In  thio  country  one-tenth  of  ^  ths 
productfl  of  the  soil  goee  at  once  to  Gofen- 
mciit;  the  wealthy  owner  of  the  floil  takH 
one-half  of  the  remainder ;  and  aa  the  fiuflMB 
genci'ally  do  not  own  the  land  they  caltifi^ 
thÍ8  leavea  but  nine-twentiethfl  of  the  cnj^ 
to  the  poor  cultivator.  Eveiything  elfli  thi 
farmer  haa  is  taxed  in  the  eame  propottifli. 
All  trades  and  every  speciefl  of  bnflinea  tfi 
taxed  in  the  eame  way,  and  the  QuivmjaM 
is  constantly  denianding  extia  taxM.  Whiit 
is  left  is  Bo  little,  that  we  can  haidly  ndi^ 
fitand  how  the  people  keep  bouI  aiid  lo^ 
together ;  but  Btill  they  give  tithea  of  thi^ 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  order  to  fluppoit  thi 
Gospel.  Of  course,  one  impoitant  pait  if 
thifl  plan  is,  that  the  pastorfl  aie  williiig  t* 
live  in  the  same  general  Btyle  bb  theirpe^ 
If  tliey  denmnded  salariea  far  abori  tll 
average  income  of  their  people,  they  floiUl 
never  hope  to  be  supported  except  by  fóMÍp 
aid.  Ab  it  is,  they  fleem  to  enter  into  Ái 
plan,  and  adapt  themflelyefl  to  it^  witl  ^ 
uiuch  enthufliaBm  as  the  people  themflfllvtf* 

THI   REFOBK   MOTEMKNT  IK  TEl 
ilRlRllIAlf  CHUBCB. 

It  i8  always  vwy  difllcaU  lo  «fltiiMle  ^ 
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eztent  of  a  moyement  whicli   exists 

in  men's   minds  or  hearts.     When  a 

n  namber  of  men  break  loose  from  any 

or  commonity  and  separate  themselves, 

Toy  easy  to  count  their  heads;   but 

no  euch  extemal  movement  has  taken 

we  can  only  know  the  state  of  indi- 

L  niinds  with  which  we  come  in  contact 

ánnenian  reform  has  reached  just  this 

I   can   report   to   you   the  progress 

.  indÍTÍdaal  minds  haye  made  toward 

nth,  and  what  these  individuals  expect, 

.othing  more.     Still,  the  isolated  facts 

.  may  be  communicated  are  of  no  little 

8t  and  importance. 

e  Beformed  Prayer-book,  of  which  I 
WTÍtten  you,  and  which  is  issued  by  « 
j  in  Constantinople,  is  now  complete, 
i^  not  yet  pat  into  general  circulation. 
r  M  I  can  judge  of  its  character,  it  has 
ae  more  and  more  Evangelical  as  it  has 
oiiy  8o  that  the  last  half  is  decidedly  more 
ned  than  the  first     If  the  society  were 
ínt  a  Piayer-book  now  from  the  begin- 
I  do  not  believo  it  would  contain  anjthing 
hiek  an  Evangelical  English  Churchman 
l  complain.     The  feeling  on  this  point 
»  decided,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
wonld  destroy  the  book  and  begin  again, 
Ley  oould  find  the  means  to  pay  the  loss. 
ssame,  as  it  is,  they  wiU  publish  it,  and 
it  go  out,  not  as  a  perfect  book,  but 
ily  as  a  feeler,  to  see  what  impression  it 
meke,  and  what  criticÍBms  wili  be  made 
i  it     i  do  not  now  believe  that  it  will 
be  aeed  at  all,  any  more  than  the  famous 
ly  printed  at  Damascus  by  the  now  soi- 
lU  BÍBhop  of  lona.     It  is  the  impreseion 
'  Úttt  ite  áppearance  will  be  made  the 
■on  of  the   excommunication  from  the 
taiian  Church  of  all  those  who  have  had 
kiiig  to  do  with    its   preparation  and 
iioition.     A  few  months  ago,  these  men 
lied  sach  a  possibility  with  dread;  but 
I  tiiink  they  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
tive  advantage,  and  would  help  on  the 
6  01  leforuu 

"hi  kaders  of  this  movement  have  cer- 
ly  mede  more  progress  in  théir  ideas  of 
Km  within  three  months  than  they  had 
*>  Biade  before  that  time.  They  have 
e  to  a  faller  conception  of  spiritual  reli- 
ly  and  that  the  great  want  of  the 
BOiian  Chnrch  is  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
ót  *  The  more  the  leaders  progress  in 
1  diieetion,  the  smaller  their  party  becomes 
Kunbers,  bat  what  it  loees  in  numbers  it 
Min£Qcee.  £ven  among  those  reformers 
A  ÍMkre  that  ihe  Proteetant  mÍBSionaries 


are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  their  own 
priests,  thei-e  is  such  an  inolination  to  listen 
to  the  truth  as  we  have  not  seen  in  Constan- 
tinople  for  twenty  years.  Houses  that  have, 
for  all  that  time,  been  closed  against  Pro- 
testants,  are  now  open,  and  Protestants  are 
invited  to  come  and  make  known  their  views. 
Such  a  movement  as  this  must  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  radical  reform,  even  if  it  seems  to 
end  now  in  the  simple  withdrawal  of  theae 
men  from  the  Church.  The  Armenian 
Church,  as  it  now  is,  is  destined  to  go  down. 
It  differs  too  little  from  the  Romish  Church 
to  maintain  itself  agaiust  Bomish  propa- 
gandism.  It  is  isolated;  and  the  temptation 
to  join  a  powerful  and  weU-protected  com- 
munity  is  already  telling  against  the  Church. 
If  a  man  is  to  be  an  Armenian,  he  may  as 
well  be  a  <<  Catholic''  If  he  is  to  foUow  the 
Bible,  which  the  Armenian  Church  professea 
to  receive,  he  must  either  reform  the  Chuich 
and  make  it  Protestant,  or  he  must  leave  it 
and  become  a  Protestant  himself.  Sach 
movements  as  this  are  convincing  the  Ar- 
menians  of  this,  and  leading  them  to  see  that 
they  must  reform  or  go  down. 

FOLinCAL  EXCITEICENT    IN    OONSTANTIKOFLB. 

As  the  Eastem  question  is  once  more  open, 
Constantinople  is  once   more  the   centre  of 
intrigue,  as  it  was  fourteen  years  ago.    The 
whole  city  is  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement 
by  the  knowledge   of    what   is    going    on 
in  diplomatic  circles,  and  every  one  is  busy 
calculating  Bussia's  chances  of  success  in  the 
present   campaign.     Thus   far   her   triumph 
has  been  most  marked.      Who  could  have 
beUeved  a  year  ago,  when  Russia  was  loudly 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention, 
that    she   would   succeed   in    deceiviog  aU 
Europe  ?     Yet  it  is  true.     Every  nation  but 
England  has  taken  the  bait  and  swaUowed 
the   hook.     It   was    a   strange  sight  which 
we  saw  here  last  week.     It  partook   abont 
equaUy  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic.     Think 
of  a   Bolemn  procession  to  the  Porte,  with 
France  in  front,  Bussia  modestly  foUowing 
in  the  centre,  and  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy 
bringing  up  the  rear,  aU  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  non-intervention,  that  Turkey  should 
cede  Crete,  etc,  to  Greece  !     The  only  tri- 
umphant   part    of   the  procession    was  that 
which   sought   to    conceid  itself  behind  the 
rest.     I  am  glad  for  Lord  Lyons  that  Lord 
Stanley  did  not  put  a  rope  about  his  neck 
too,  and  give  the  end  of  it  to  Gkneral  Ig- 
naticíf,  that  he  might  be  led  along  with  the 
others. 

What  is  to  come  next  ?     Of  course  Russia 
did  not  expect  that  Turkey  would  yield  to 
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this  deinaiid.  Fuad  Paslia  replied  tliat  no- 
thing  but  a  second  Navarvno  could  induce  the 
Porte  to  accept  this  proposal.  What  is  the 
next  Btep  ?  We  wait  to  see ;  but  Kussia  has 
accomplished  her  purpose  so  far  aa  to  commit 
France  before  the  world  to  the  dismember- 
ment  of  Turkey,  and  she  believes  that 
Napoleon  wiU  not  dare  to  excite  the  disgust 
of  his  people  again  just  now,  by  giving 
such  advice  and  then  quietly  eating  his  own 
words.     The  French  want  no  more  Mexicos. 

The  real  plan  of  Ruseia,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know,  is  not  non-intervention,  but 


thc  practical  dismemberment  of  Europc 
Turkey.  She  expects  herself  to  be  relie^ 
from  the  treaties  of  1856,  and  she  hope« 
divide  European  Turkey  between  Ser- 
Boimiania,  and  Greece,  leaving  the  ^ 
former,  for  the  present,  tributary  to 
Porte,  but  bringing  them  into  a  close  allia] 
and  using  them  to  prepare  a  road  in  dne  tíz 
for  herself  to  Constantinople.  There  is  tm 
practícability  in  this  plan,  but  it  wiH  ih 
succeed  unless  we  have  what  is  now  one 
more  probable,  a  war  with  Greece. 
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[Froin  otir  own  Correspondent.] 

New  York,  April  6,  1867. 

THB   PRESIDENT   AND   THE   CONGRE88. 

The  twelfth  veto  of  President  Johnson  has 
been  sent  to  Congress,  which  waited  for  it, 
passed  the  bill  over  it,  and  then  adjoumed. 
The  bill  was  supplementary  to  the  Recon- 
struction  Act,  recently  adopted  by  the  thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  and  was  chiefly  intended  to 
provide  more  fuUy  for  a  peaceable  reconstruc- 
tion,  without  the  conflict  of  parties ;  defining 
the  modes  in  which  conventions  were  to  be 
summoned,  providing  for  the  registration  of 
voters,  and  the  like.  The  indications  are, 
that  conventíons  will  soon  be  held  in  several 
of  the  Southem  States,  that  negro  suffrage  wiU 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  social  reform  of  the 
South  will  be  taken  in  hand  with  a  definite 
aim. 

AID   TO   THE   SOUTH. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  empowering 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  give  aid  to  the 
destitute  whites  and  blacks  at  the  South.  This 
destitution  has  assumed  largc  proportions, 
increased  by  the  recent  floods  in  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  General 
Howard,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau, 
estimates  the  number  of  ratíons  that  must  be 
issued  for  the  next  flve  months  at  8,535,000, 
costing  2,133,750  dollars.  In  Kew  York 
about  100,000  dollara  have  been  contributed 
for  this  object;  in  St.  Louis  a  still  larger 
sum ;  and  one  or  two  State  Legislatures  have 
alfo  voted  aid. 

EDUCATION  OF   THE   BLACKS. 

The  State  of  Tennessee,  where  the  battle 
between  freedom  and  slavery  has  been  fought 
as  fiercely  as  any where  in  this  country,  has  not 
only  given  to  the  negroes  the  right  of  suf- 
frage,  but  its  Legislature  has  established  a 
common-school  system  for  the  State,  without 
distinctíon  of  coloor.  Freedmen's  schools 
had    preTÍouály  been    conducted  for  three 


years  throughout  the  State,  with  the  bnt 
results,  and  had  largely  contributed  to  tk 
restoratíon  of  public  order.  The  PhilaW- 
phia  Freedmen's  Society,  aided  by  that  d 
Pittsburg,  has  sustained  seventeen  oiginÍM' 
tions  in  the  State,  in  five  of  which  coloucd 
teachers  were  trained  for  their  worL  Aná 
now  the  whole  State  is  to  be  reorganified  ía 
education  in  a  way  which  was  impOBsble  m 
long  as  slavery  contínued.  The  Americfl 
Freedmen's  Commission  is  withdrawing  mo0t 
of  its  teachers  from  the  District  of  Colamlú; 
they  are  no  longer  needed  there,  idnce  Oob- 
gress  has  provided  by  law  for  the  equal  ed* 
catíon  of  blacks  and  whites.  Some  of  theM 
schools  have  already  taken  a  high  nnk; 
many  of  their  teachers  are  among  the  beat  in 
the  land,  some  of  them  from  the  best  Kortlieni 
families.  The  Ámerican  Jíissionary  for  Apd 
reports  that  it  has  in  the  Sonth  451  ^ 
bourers,  several  in  every  Southem  Statc;  o^ 
it  is  not  able  to  suppíy  the  demands  m^ 
upon  it.  The  SpirU  of  líissicns  (Epiwopí 
reports  that  it  has  39  teachers  in  8  Stite« 
and  31  of  the  number  are  women.  ATlieo 
logical  School  for  coloured  Baptíit  minii^ 
has  been  opened  at  Augusta,  in  Geoigtf 
There  is  also  a  Baptist  Listitute  in  LoiiiflC*' 
for  educating  freedmen  for  the  mimstij,^^ 
now  has  forty  students. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  magnificent  diiiii 

tion  of  Mr.  Peabod^*,  amonnting  to  BOiiie  t^ 
milUons  of  dollars,  is  to  be  used  for  the  ^ 
sent  chiefly  in  training  np  teachen  for  Íli 
South  and  South-Weat  in  normal  BcbooÍ' 
This  is  a  wise  use  of  the  fund.  Fltsdef 
Bamas  Sears,  of  Providence,  a  long  tfl* 
Secretary  of  Education  in  Maflsochnsettit  <f 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  conntiy  for  Ú» 
object,  has  been  appointed  its  geneitl  ag^ 
to  carry  out  the  project.  He  will  be  able 
accomplish  mnch,  on  aocoimt  of  ilie  geitf^ 
confidence  felt  in  hia  wiadoni  and  ezptfí»^ 
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BSGOOKmON  OP  CHRI8TIANITY  Dí   THB 
0ON8T1TUT1ON, 

An  oigamsation  has  been  some  time  in 

existence,  which  has  for  its  object  to  procnre 

an  amendment   to   the   Constitntíon,  recog- 

ninng  in  express  terms  the  govemment  of 

Qod,  and  the  headship  of  Jesus  Christ.     The 

proposition  is  to  insert  the  followÍDg  clauses 

into  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution — ^the 

pioposed  addition  is  in  brackets :  "  We,  the 

people  of  the  United  States  [humbly  acknow- 

ledging  Almighty  Grod  as  the  Source  of  all 

aQthoritj  and  power  in  the  civil  govemment ; 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Kuler  among  the 

nations,  and  his  revealed  will  as  of  supreme 

aathority,  in  order  to  constitute  a  Christian 

Ck>?emment,  and]  in  order  to  form  a  more 

perfect  union,   etc.,  do  order  and   establish 

tfaig  Constitution."      A  Convention  of  some 

of  the  friends  of  this  measure  was  recently 

held  in  Philadelphia — Hon.  William  Strong, 

ofthe  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 

lidiiig — at  which  a  series  of  resolutions  favour- 

áhle  to  this   object  was   passed.     Another 

Ooinrention  is  soon  to   meet  in   Pittsburg, 

Pennsylvania.      As  yet,  there  is  no  general 

noTement  in  this  direction,  though  the  ob- 

jeet  ÍB  desired  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 

memhers  of  the  churches.     The  ninth  reso- 

lïïtion   passed    by    the    above    Convention 

Tna:— 

.  That  ÍhÍB  Convention  quotewith  strong  ap- 
probation  the  foUowing  sentiments  of  Judge 
otory  on  the  Constitution,  and  invite  the  atten- 
tioQ  of  the  pnblic  to  them  :  "  At  the  time  of  the 
idoption  of  the  Constitntion,  the  g^eneral,  if  not 
the  nniversal  sentiment  in  America  was,  that 
Ckríatíanity  onght  to  receive  encouragement 
fmnthe  State,  so  far  as  such  enconraffement  was 
Bot  inoompatible  with  the  private  rígnts  of  con- 
■óenoe  and  the  freedom  of  religious  wonhi^. 
An  attempt  to  level  all  religions,  and  to  make  it 
i  matter  of  State  poUcy  to  hold  all  in  utter  in- 
diiferaice,  wonld  have  created  nniversal  diaap- 
pvohation,  xf  not  nniversal  indignation.  Ko  one 
^o  believes  in  the  tmth  of  Chrístianity  as  a 
Dinne  revelatíon,  can  donbt  that  it  is  the  special 
diiy  of  Goremment  to  f  oster  and  encourage  it 
*Mng  a)l  ihe  dtízemi  and  inbjects." 

mUS  CATHOLICS  ON  FBSEDOM  OF  WORSHIF. 

h,  the  discussion  of  the  question  raised  by 
^  nppofled  prohibition  of  worship  in  the 
American  Chapel  at  Rome,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  joamals  have  had  a  fuU  opportunity  of 
thowing  in  what  sense  they  are  the  advocates 
of  religious  freedom — ^viz.,  a  freedom  for 
their  Chuzch  to  do  what  it  pleases,  imhin- 
^^;  and,  wherever  it  has  the  power,  to 
pR>bibit  what  interferes  with  its  supreme 
^^íSDB,  The  Pope  is  defended  for  excluding 
^testant  woiahip  hom  Rome,  because  Pro- 
ÍB  diflozganising,  ^  an  ozganised  re- 


beUion"  agaiust  the  one  Church.  No  Pro- 
testants  have  "  any  rights  "  which  Roman  Ca- 
thoUcs  "  are  bound  to  respect"  Even  civil 
rulers,  it  is  claimed,  may  lawfuUy  prohibit 
and  punish  Protestant  worship,  since  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  the  suc- 
cessor  of  St.  Peter ;  but  woe  to  the  civU  or 
ecclesiastical  power  which  attempts  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  Roman  CathoUc  reUgion !  One 
writer  asks  outríght,  "  Why  should  a  congre- 
gation,  rebeUious  in  a  reUgious  point  of  view, 
be  aUowed  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ?"  Pro- 
testantism  is  only  "a  gigantic  rebeUion  against 
the  Church  of  Qod."  And  Rome,  too,  "claims 
this  land  on  the  ground  of  príor  occupation." 
We  shall  see.  £ut,  meaowhUe,  it  is  instmc- 
tive  to  notice  the  eifect  which  the  lai^  U- 
berty  here  given  to  Roman  CathoUcs  has  had 
upon  them  in  tnlarging  their  views  of  reU- 
gious  freedom.  The  more  they  have  the  more 
they  want,  and  the  less  they  are  incUned  to 
give.  Rome  does  not  change;  the  system 
cannot  be  changed,  it  can  only  be  destroyed. 
The  men  may  changé,  but  in  doing  this  they 
embrace  a  different  system.  One  of  the  Ro- 
man  CathoUc  joumals  makes  the  foUowing 
admissions  and  claims  :  "  We  do  not  pretend 
that  the  prohibition  [of  Protestant  worship  at 
Rome]  accords  with  reUgious  Uberty  as  it  Is. 
practised  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  no  viola- 
tion  of  reUgious  Uberty  as  it  is  practised  in 
every  other  country  in  the  world."  [! !] 

RITCALI8H. 

The  subject  of  RituaUsm  is  beginning  to 
attract  some  attention  here,  though  our  Ame- 
rícan  imitations  of  the  genuine  article  are 
rather  feeble  and  fanciful.  A  smaU  St. 
Alban's  Church  in  New  York  has  produced 
the  most  of  a  sensation ;  but  its  theatre  for 
exhibiting  tho  tmths  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
senses  is  so  narrow,  that  the  impression  ÍB 
anything  but  solemn  and  subduing.  If  it  be 
tme,  as  one  of  your  wríters  says,  that  "  it  is 
an  axiom  in  Uturgiology  that  no  pubUc  wor- 
ship  ÍB  deserving  of  the  name  which  is  not 
histríonic,"  let  us  at  least  have  a  large  arena 
for  producing  the  desired  effects.  The  show 
and  tinsel  become  insignifícant  when  one  geta 
too  near  them.  At  St  Alban's,  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  we  are  told,  "  that  the  holy 
season  was  ushered  in  by  príests  and  acolytes, 
golden  cmciíizes,  Ughted  tapers,  chanta, 
genuflexions,''  etc  "  Mr.  Morrell  appeared  in 
a  beautiful  chasuble,  surpUce,  and  stole,  of 
purplc,  and  the  fírst  of  these  vestments 
was  omamented  with  a  lamb  bearing  a 
cross,  both  on  the  back  and  brcast.  The 
príest  at  ihe  name  of  the  Father  placed 
his  hand  on  his  foiehead;    at  the  name  of 
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the  Son,  on  his  breast ;  at  the  namc  of  the 
Holy  Qhost,  od  hia  left  arm;  and  at  the 
Amen,  on  his  right/'  etc.,  etc  The  young 
íbUu  are  beginning  to  look  up,  in  the 
dictionaries,  the  nieaning  of  Buch  words 
aa  alb,  amice,  maniple,  dalmatic,  gremial, 
thuríble,  and  othcr  iuteresting  vestments  and 
utensils,  60  as  to  know  how  to  call  the  things 
they  see  or  read  about  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dix, 
Reetor  of  Trinity  Cliurch,  published  a  while 
Bince  a  "fiook  of  the  Hours,''  containing 
offices  for  the  scven  canonical  hours,  litanies, 
and  other  devotions,  conceivcd  in  the  most 
eztreme  doctrínol  spirit  of  the  Oxford  scliool. 
Efforta  are  not  lacking,  among  the  Evangelical 
EpÍBCopalians,  to  counteract  this  movement 
The  Rev.  C.  H.  Butler,  of  rhiladelpbia,  has 
wrítten  an  able  and  condusive  little  work  on 
the  ''  Ritualism  of  Law,*'  in  which  he  Hhows 
that  all  these  innovations  run  counter  to  the 
eetablbhed  law  and  principles  of  thc  Amerícan 
Episcopal  Church ;  which,  in  fact,  allows  less 
latitude  than  docs  the  Auglican.  The  Rcv. 
John  G.Stone,  D.D.,Professor  in  thc  Episcopal 
Theological  Seniiniiry  of  Philadelphia,  has 
just  brought  out  a  ncw  cdition  of  his  able 
and  valuublc  work  on  the  '*  Chrístian  Sacra- 
menta,"  contesting  at  every  point  the  positions 
of  the  Oxford  school.  Bcsidcs  this,  twenty- 
eight  of  the  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
have  united  in  a  strong  decloration  aud  pro- 


test  against  these  innovatioiu,  taking 
gi*ound  that  "  no  Prayer-book  of  tbe  Church-^K 
of  Enghind,  and  no  laws  of  that  Chazch, 
have  any  force  of  kw  in  thia  Chnrch,  ineh 
can  be  justly  cited  in  defence  of  any  depar- 
ture  from  the  expresa  law  of  ihia  Chnrch,  iti- 
liturg}',  rítes,  and  usages."  It  fitrther 
that  "ony  attempt  to  introduoe    into 
public  worship  of  Almighty  Qod  luagea  that 
liave  never  been  known,  Buch  as  the  lue  oT 
iucense,  and   the  buming  of  lights  in  the 
order  for  the  Holy  Commnnion,  reverenoes 
to  the  Holy  Table,  or  to  the  elementa  thezeon 
.  .  .  is  an  innovation  which  violatea  ihe  dii- 
\  cipline  of  the  Church,"  etc     Theae  poeitioni 
are  taken  against  thoso  avowed  by  fiiahop 
Hopkins,  of  Vermont,  in  his  work  on  Biftnalr 
ism.     The  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Hall,  D.D.,  an  Epia- 
copal   clcrgyman   of    Washingtony   haa  alao 
wrítten   a  clcar  and  furcible  wozk  againit 
Bishop    Hopkins,    especially    opposÍBg    hii 
theory  that  the  Je^ish   ceremonial  law  ii 
still  binding  upon  us  in  rektion  to  the  rítiuL 
Fur  the  Bitïhop  strangely  maintaina  that  the 
'^grand  and  imposing  rítual  and  ceznmonial 
ordcr  of  thc  Jews,"  being  ozdained  bj  aa  un- 
changeable  authoríty,  ia  not  to  be,  and  hai 
not  been,  changed.     In  thii  seuie  he  g^Tii 
some  novel  interpretationi  of  the  EpíiliLi  to 
tho  Hebrews. 


fntelligeitce. 


THE   ANOLICAN   EPIBCOPAL   COUNCIL. 


The  letter  from  tho  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  summoning  tho  Bishops  of  the  Anglican 
conimunion  to  the  Cuuncil  wliich  we  au- 
nounced  in  a  previous  nuniber,  is  as  foUows : — 

Lambeth  Palace,  Feb.  22,  1867. 

Right  Rov.  and  Dear  Brothcr, —  I  requcstyour 
preaence  at  a  meetine;  of  the  Bishops  m  visible 
commnnion  with  tho  Unitcd  Chorch  of  England 
and  Ireland,  proposed  —  God  willing  —  to  be 
holdanatLambeth,  under  my  prcaidcncy,  on  the 
24th  of  September  next,  and  the  thrce  fuUow- 
iugdays. 

Tke  circumstances  under  which  I  havo  re- 
lolved  to  issne  the  present  invitations  are  these. 
Tiia  Melropolitan  and  Bishops  of  Canada,  last 
year,  addressed  to  the  two  Houses  of  Convoca- 
tion  of  Canterbury  the  exprossion  of  their  de- 
Bire  that  I  should  be  moved  to  invite  the 
Bishopiof  ourlndianand  colouial  Episcopate  to 
meet  myself  and  the  home  Bishops,  for  bro- 
therly  communion  and  confcrence. 

The  consequence  of  that  appëal  has  bccn — 
that  both  Ilouses  of  the  Convocation  of  my 
Flrovince  have  addressed  to  me  their  dutiful  re- 
queit  that  I  would  invite  the  attendance— not 
only  oí  our  own  home  and  colomal  Bishopi — 


but  of  all  who  are  avowedly  in  oommnmon  wilii 
our  Church.  The  same  requestwaa  nnanimaily 
nreferred  to  me,  at  a  numeroua  oiathering  tá 
English,  Irish,  and  colonial  Arcnbidion  and 
Bidbopa,  recently  assemUed  at  LambetA;  al 
i  which,  I  rejoice  to  record  it,  we  had  the  inwiawi 
and  concurrencc  of  an  eminent  Biahop  of  te 
Church  in  the  United  Statei  of  Amenoft-tibi 
Bishop  of  Illinois. 

Movcd  by  these  reqnests,  and  bj  Íhm  ikp 
pressed  concarrenoe  therein  of  other  2nemb«% 
Doth  of  the  home  and  colonial  EpiaooMleb  wbe 
could  not  be  prcscnt  at  our  meetíi^  I  have  noif 
resolved — not,  I  humbly  trust,  withont  tlie 
gnidance  of  Gk>d  the  Holy  Ghost — to  grant  thii 
grave  reqnest,  and  call  tc^B(ether  the  iiiiielintf 
thus  eamestly  desired.  I  gnatly  hc^  that  yev 
may  bc  ablo  to  attcnd  it,  and  to  aid  na  with 
yoar  presenco  and  brothcrly  counsel  thereat. 

I  propose  that,  at  our  assemblinff,  we  ihovld 
first  solenmly  seek  the  blessing  of  Ahnighty  God 
on  our  gatheríng  by  uniting  together  in  thi 
highest  act  of  the  Charch*B  worship.  Afterth&^ 
brotherly  consultations  will  follow.  In  theM 
we  may  considcr  togetiier  many  practical  qnei- 
tions,  the  settlement  of  which  wonld  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  kinfldom  of  onr  Loid  aad 
Master,  Jeius  Christi  and  to  the  maintananee  el 
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Mtor  nnioa  in  oar  mÍMÍoiuuy  work,  and  to  in- 
•Md  interoomnranion  among  oonelvef. 
ímotk  m  maeting  wonld  not  be  oompetent  to 
k*  declitttttiona,  or  Uy  down  defiintioim,  on 
Dts  of  doefcríne.  Bat  nnited  wonhip  and 
imon  oonneele  woold  greatlv  tend  to  mAintain 
oticidly  the  unity  of  the  faith,  whilst  they 
ild  bind  ns  in  straiter  bonda  of  peace  and 
tberly  charity. 
•ImÍI  gUdly  reoeive  from  yon  a  list  of  any 
jaets  yoa  may  wish  to  snggest  to  me  for  con- 
nmtion  and  discuBsion.  Should  you  be  unable 
Btiend,  and  desire  to  commission  any  brother 
kop  to  Bpeak  for  you,  I  shall  welcome  him  as 
ir  wpraeentative  in  our  united  deliberations. 
kit  I  moat  onoe  more  express  my  eamett  hope 
i  on  thi8  solemn  occasion  I  may  have  the 
st  advanta^  of  your  personal  presence. 
úid  now  I  commend  tnis  proposcd  meeting  to 
ir  IsrTent  prayen ;  and  numbly  beseechina 
)  hliwiíng  <»  AJmighty  God  on  yourself  and 
or  diooese,  I  subscrifaie  myself»  your  faithful 
ither  in  the  Lord,  C.  T.  Caxtuar. 

THE  IBI8H  BISH0P8   ON  RirUALISM. 

The  Iriflh  BÍBhops  hare  nnanimously  signed 
e  following  reply  to  an  address  from  a 
mmittee  of  laymen  on  the  snbject  of  Ki- 
talirtic  innovations : — 
GwUemen,  —  We  beg  to  acknowledffe  the 
JaMríal  froin  the  Conmiittee  of  lay  members  of 
isSitablished  Church  which  you  have  pUced 
.  OBT  hands.  We  desire  to  say  in  reply,  that 
e  feél  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  hiity 
r  ovr  Church  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
«iatsnanoe  of  the  sound  doctrine  and  the  pure 
«nliip  which  were  restored  to  it  at  the  Ref orma- 
fli,iad  that  the  exertions  of  the  Bishops  in 
efflnce  of  these  incstimable  blessin^  if  they 
r«ik  any  time  endangered,  would  mamly  dcpend 
«  locceai,  under  God,  upon  the  cordial  co- 
pmtioa  oií  their  lay  aa  well  as  their  oleríoal 
nlhien.  Should  such  a  orísis  arise,  wehumbly 
nirt  that  we  shall  not  be  f ound  wantinfl  in  an 
■tat  determination,  so  far  as  in  us  ues,  to 
nsaii  iD  the  Church  her  predous  inherítance. 
^ve  hope  that  there  is  no  present  reason  to 
^ak  that  it  is  in  danger.  On  the  contrary.  we 
Mlibat  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
^  onr  tamch  of  the  Church  has  been  so 
ntÍMttly  preserved  from  those  ezcessee  in  rítual 
fiíih  have  given  such  offonoe  and  aUrm  in  Eng- 
■d^  aod  from  the  errors  in  doctrine  with  whion 
^  have  been  connected.  And  we  are  haopy 
^te  able  to  aay,  each  for  his  own  diocese,  that 
Miaeur  knowledge  no  casos  of  exeessive  rítnal 
Al  im  thia  part  of  the  United  Chureh.  We 
JVl  thís  happy  state  of  thíngp  wiU,  by  God's 
wim^  kmg  remain,  But,  if  it  should  be 
tWwue,  we  can  assure  you  that  we  are  f ully 
(cpired  to  use  all  the  authoríty  and  influence 
^  we  pMnn  to  disconrags  and  resist  all 
■Mpts  in  the  manner  of  performin|(  Divine 
^CÊ  which  are  contrary  to  the  spint  of  our 
^Somed  Church  :  above  all  when,  under  cover 
'  oieh  chaagea,  it  is  sought  to  give  a  sanction 
idoehÍBis  wluch  onr  Church  has  expressly 
^xliated  anil  oondemnod. 

Uarcoa  G.  Armagh  ;  Richard  C.  Dublin  ; 
Samuel  Meath  ;  J.  T.  Ossory  and  Fems, 
BobetiCashel ;  William  Deirry  ;  Robert 
Down ;  William  KiUaloe ;  John  Cork  ; 
HamilUm  Kihnore ;  Charlea  limeríck  ; 
Charleaft  l^aam. 


THE  VBW  BISHOP  OF  BOOHESTBR. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  L.  CLinghton,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Kidderminster,  hos  been  appointed 
by  Lord  Derby  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Wigram.  The  new 
Bishop  gradunted  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
He  gained  a  príze  for  Latin  Verse  in  18S8; 
the  Newdigate  for  English  Verse  in  the  next 
year;  and  the  Latin  Essay  in  1832.  In  the 
previous  year  he  hod  taken  a  íirst  cloas  in 
Classics.  He  wos  also  Classicol  Examiner  in 
1835-6,  and  waa  elccted  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  1852.  Mr.  Clanghton  was  ordained 
deocon  in  1834,  and  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Kidderminster  by  Earl  Dudley  in 
1841 ;  and  the  following  year  niarried  the 
noble  earFs  aister.  A  younger  brother  of 
Mr.  Claughtou,  Dr.  Piers  Calverley  Cianghton, 
has  long  been  a  Bishop,  Artt  of  St  Helenii 
and  now  of  Colombo,  Ceylon.  The  new 
Bishop  is  a  High  Chnrohman,  ond  is  said  to 
be  a  man  of  much  odministrative  capacity. 

PRESBYTEBIAÏf   UNION. 

As  the  season  draws  near  for  the  meetlngi 
of  the  Scotch  ecclcsiastical  bodies,  the  question 
of  unlon  between  the  Non-Established  Pres- 
byterían  bodies  is  agitated  with  greater  vigonr. 
A  majority  of  the  ofiice  -  bcarers  in  all  the 
Chnrches  is  in  favour  of  union,  but  there 
are  extreme  men  in  both  the  Frce  Church  and 
the  United  Prcsbyterian  body,  who  insist  on 
the  distinctiye  tcnets  of  thcir  Churches  being 
upheld  ;  and  this  again  dríves  the  moderate 
men  to  modify,  and  explain,  and  refíne  upon 
questions  ond  technical  phrascs  that  do  not 
bode  much  good  for  a  free  aud  hearty  union. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  Presbyterían 
bodies  in  England  are  dríveu  to  consider 
more  seríously  the  question  of  a  union  among 
themselvcs.  The  position  of  affoirs  is  this  : 
The  English  Presbyterions,  answeríng  to  the 
Free  Church,  form  a  separate  Church,  and 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  unite  at  once  ; 
the  United  Presbyterians  in  England  form  an 
integrol  portion  of  the  Church  of  that  name 
in  Scotland  ;  and  before  thcy  can  nnite  with 
their  English  brethren,  they  must  break  off  the 
union  already  existing  with  their  brethren  in 
Scotland.  This  they  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
do ;  but  evcnts  are  fost  overcoming  their 
reluctance,  os  was  stated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
King  at  a  meeting  of  office-bearers  of  the  two 
Churchcs  a  few  weeks  ago  iu  Loudon.  Practi- 
cal  steps  towarda  union  have  olso  been  taken. 
Dr.  M*Críe  having  intimated  his  intention  to 
resign  his  Professorship  in  the  Engliih 
CoUege,  the  Bynod  nnanimouBly  invited  Br. 
Caims,  of  Berwick,  to  flU  his  pláce,  who,  a(Ur 
some  deliberation,  declincd  the  offer,  mainly 
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beeause  he  fearcd  that  his  leaving  his  own 
Ghurch  to  accept  office  in  another  might  at 
the  present  crisis  of  uuion  rendcr  his  motives 
in  urgiug  it  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
English  Church  have  also  resolved  that  they 
wiU  accept  probationers  from  all  the  Presby- 
terian  Churches  to  fill  their  vacant  charges — 
an  act  of  liberality  which  the  United  Presby- 
teríans  cxpress  their  hope  of  being  able  to 
reciprocate  when  the  question  is  brought 
before  their  Synod  about  to  meet  in  Edin- 
buigh. 

ENGLISn   PRESBTTERIA^   SYNOD. 

The  Synod  of  the  English  Presbyterian 

ChuTch  met  at  Manchester,  on  the  I5th  ult. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Paterson,  the  Moderator,  de- 

livercd  the  opening  address,  which,  cspecially 

in  ite  treatment  of  the  method  of  conducting 

controversy  according  to  the  phascs  of  the 

opinion  of  the  day,  is  described  by  the  Weekli/ 

Eeview  as  having    been  most  able  and  in- 

teresting.     The  general  reports  of  the  SjTiod 

wcre  very  cncouraging.      Addresses  by  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Swanson  on  China,  and    of    Mr. 

Wilson,  Fountainbridge,  Edinburgh,  one  of 

the  Frce  Church  dcputation,  on  home  mission 

work,  wcre  listcncd  to  with  dcep  intcrcst  by 

laige  audicnccs.     Thcy  were  charactcrised  by 

great  common  scnse  combined  with  genuine 

Christian  cnthusiasm     In  the  course  of  thc 

procccdings,  Mr.  Brownlow  North  addrcssed 

the    Synod.      A   lettcr  was   read  froni  Dr. 

M*Cric,  resigning  thc  profcssorship  of  Sys- 

tematic  Theology  aiid  Church  History  in  the 

English  Prcsby  tcrian  CoUege,  on  account  of  his 

advanced  ycars,  upon  which  a  resolution  was 

unanimously  adopted,  appointing  the  Doctor 

Emeritus  Profcssor  of  Theology,  instructing 

the  College  Committce  to  makc  a  suitable  pro- 

vÍBÍon  for   his  rctiremcnt,  and  dctcrmining 

that  the  dutics  of  thc  vacant  chair  should, 

for  the  present,  be  dischargcd  in  such  a  way 

as  necd  not  involve  any  permancnt  appoint- 

ments.     A  discussion  took  place  on  thc  pro- 

posedUnion  betwcen  thcEnglishPrcsbyterians 

and  the  English  section  of  thc  United  Pres- 

byteiian   Church,   in    which    the   Kcv.  Dr. 

M'Eerrow  reprcsented,   in  the  most  frank 

and  conciliatory  spirit,  this  latter  body.     A 

8tep  towards  that  union  may  be  regarded  as 

having  becn  taken  by  the  adoption,  unani- 

moosly,  of  the  following  rcsolution,  which 

was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer : — 

That  the  ^raod,  having  considered  the  report 
on  Union  and  the  overture,  without  prejudging 
tiie  important  questions  still  onder  discussion, 
aa  to  tne  character  and  extent  of  the  contem- 
plated  nnion,  it  is  desirable  that  tiiÍB  Synod,  and 
tiw  Eqgliah  Synod  of  tiie  United  Preebyterian 
CSmrcliy  ■hoold  be  brongfat  aa  aoon  ai  posaible 


into  direct  eommnnicatíon;  and  tiiat  it  be 
mitted  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Union  to  i 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  eocleciaatícal  „ 
in  a  oonitituttonal  manner,  to  mid  1g"gHfh  S; 
and  to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

THE  LATE   BISHOP  OF   ROCHEBTKR. 

Thc  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Cotton  Wig^*^ 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  expired  luddenly  on.     ^ 
evening  of  Saturday,  the   6th  of  Apil^   ^ 
the  house  of  his  brother,  with  whom  he  ^ 
staying  in  Grosvenor-square.    It  appeaia  tiaí 
the  Bishop  had  for  some  time  past  beea  auh. 
ject  to  a  disease  of  tho  heart,  and  on  tbe 
evcning  in  qucstion  his  brother,  who  is  in  i 
weak   state   of   hcalth,   waa  seized  witb  i 
faintíng  fít.     The  Bishop  aasiflted  to  conTej 
him  upstairs ;  but  the  exertion  was  too  gnú 
for  hi8  strength,  and   while  in  the  «et  of 
drawing  forward  a  chair  he  fell  and  expiiei 
He  was  engaged  to  preach  at  St  James's  oa 
the  foUoTiing  moming.     Bishop  Wignun  wu 
a  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Wignun,  ind 
was  educatcd  at  Trinity  College,  Cambíidge. 
Hc  was  bom  in  1798,  ordained  in  162S,ud 
after  holding  preferment  in  Hants  he  wti 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  whieh 
he  hcld  till  his  appointment  to  the  aee  of 
Rochcster  in  1 860.     The  Biahop  did  not  pn- 
tend  to  much  scholarship ;  as  he  saidhimëel^ 
in  the  course   of  the   early  stages  of  the 
Colenso  controversy,  Hebrew  echolazBhip  wtf 
not  in  fashion  when  he   was  at  the  Uni- 
versity ;   and  his  vicws,  though  Btiictly  and 
strongly  Evangelical,   were   of   that  piecíie 
and  severe  type   which    led   him  into  oe- 
casional  trouble.     On  the  other  httul,  the 
Rcv.  Bryan  King,  in  a  letter  to  the  OvmHss 
shows  that  the  Bishop  could  be  toleziDt  to 
opinions  far  removed  from  his  own.    Htf^ 
once    notorious    clei^gyman    wished  to  ex- 
change  his  living,  which  had  beoome  too 
hot  for  him  in  St.  Qeoiige's-in-the-Eiflt)  £>' 
one  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester;  andwhen 
the  Bishop  came  to  know  of  it  he  not  onlT 
threw  no  obetaclcs  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
change,  but  insisted  on  Mr.  King  coDÍBg 
to  spcnd  a  fcw  days  with  him  at  hii  ^i^ 
copal  Palace  at  Danbnry,  so  tlut  he  D^ 
the  better  enter  upon  the  dntíes  of  hii  00* 
parísh. 

THB  LATE   RSY.  DB.    CAMFBIUi 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  D.D^  one  of  the 
most  stalwart  championa  of  the  OithodflS 
school,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  EttablÍBfaiaBi^ 
died  within  a  few  daya  of  ihe  cLímiÍ^ 
month  of  March.  His  last  illne»  wm  ieT0^ 
but  brief ;  and  no  one  imagiiiedy  tíll  wi^í^ 
the  last  few  days,  that  a  finme  lo  liffttoio^ 
wonld  be  so  rapidly  cnt  down.  Tlioii^^ 
sonmions  was  aadden,  he  wm  not  finmd  ^' 
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epaied ;  and  in  his  last  hoors  he  was  able 
1)681  testimony  to  the  supportÍDg  x>ower  of 
at  Qospel  he  had  so  long  proclaimed  from 
e  pulpit  and  the  press. 
Dr.  Campbell  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
self-edacated  man.  He  was  bom  in  a  viUage 
íar  Dondee,  in  the   year  1795,  and  after 
ceÍTÍng  at  the  parish  school  that  soimd  edu- 
Jáan.  for  which  the  Scotch  parochial  schools 
m  so  long  been  fámous,  he  was  apprenticed 
» a  blacksmith  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
ihei's  home.     He   leceived  early  spiritual 
npressions  from  the  teaching  of  the  Wes- 
sytns,  and  at  first  joined  that  body,  though 
JB  afterwards  saw  reason  to  connect  himself 
rith   the    Congregationalists.      An    address 
m  the  superstitions  and  spiritual   darkness 
d  the   Roman   Catholics    in    Ireland    fírst 
iwakened  in   his   heart   the    desire   to   be- 
xm  a  preacher  of  the  Qospel  ;  and  with  a 
new  to  qualify  himself   for  the  work,   he 
itte&ded  some  of  the  classes  at  the  University 
of  St  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  placed  him- 
MÍf  imder  the  theological  tuition  of  the  Hev. 
Qmille  Ewing,  of  Qlasgow,  at  the  same  time 
atteading  some  of  the  classes  at  the  Univer- 
átj  there.     On  the  completion  of  his  college 
coone  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  minis- 
tered  for  some    time  to   the    Independent 
Qiuch  in  Dublin,  afterwards  and  for  so  long 
Tttder  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Urwick  ;  but 
letuming  to  Scotland,  he  became  the  pastor 
of  a  gmall  church  in  Eilmamock.     A  casual 
^t  to  London  led  to  his  being  chosen  as 
the  eaccessor  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks  in 
the  Whitefíeld  Tabemacles  of  Moorfíelds  and 
Tottenham-court-road,  though   not  without 
<9poeition   on    the   part    of    some    of    the 
tnutees.     The  consequence  was   a    suit  iu 
C3umoeiy,  which  resulted  in  Dr.  Campbell's 
^nr.    ThÍB   was    about   the    ycar    1829, 
B>d  ever  since  that  time  he  has  been  one  of 
^  most  conspicuous  among  the   Noncon- 
^fttaoít  ministers   of   the   metropolis.      We 
saye  no  space  here  to  record  even  the  names 
of  hÍB  numerous  productions.     His  work  on 
*fcfi  dcath  of  John  WiUiams,  "  The  Martyr 
of  Eromanga,"  gave  a  notable   impulse   to 
tke  eanBe  of  foreign  missions,  while  his  prize 
^Ji "  Jethro,"  showed  how  deeply  he  had 
^<^&ndered  the  condition  of  the  baptized  hea- 
*^  at  home.     The  work  to  which  his  high- 
^  efforts  were  directed,  and  by  which  he 
^ii&ttelf  desired  that  he  should  be  most  re- 
'^bered,  was  hÍB  attack  on  the  monopoly 
*ttjoyed  by  the  King's  printer  and  the  two 
tliávemties  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible. 
AIW  a  long  and  sharp  struggle,  the  owners 
^  the  monopoly  yirtually  owned  themselves 


beaten,  by  issuing  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures  of  a  quality  and  at  a  price  with  which 
no  private  fírm  could  hope  to  compete.     It  is 
to  the  honour  of  the  Doctor  that  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  substance  of  the  prize  he  contended  for 
within  reach,  he  ceased  to  contend  for  the  mere 
sake  of  victory ;  and  the  monopolists  were  al- 
lowed  to  eujoy  their  patent  imdisturbed  as  soon 
as  it  was  made  clear  that  it  would  not  be  used 
to  enhance  the  price  of  Bibles.     An  illness 
which   afifected   his  voice   partially  disabled 
him  from  the  services  of  the  pulpit;  but  it 
was  only  to  lead  him  to  still  greater  devotion 
to  the  cause  with  his  pen.     He  conducted,  at 
the  request  of  the  Congregational  Union,  the 
Christian    Witness  and  the  Christian*8  Ptnny 
Magazine  for  several  years,  in  the  course  of 
which   it   is   said   they  yielded  a  profít  of 
16,000^.  to  the  funds  of   the    Union.     He 
also  started  in  succession  the   British  Ban- 
ner  and   the  British  Standard  newspapers; 
and  in  all  of  these  papers  he  displayed  an 
imflinching  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Orthodox 
truth.      His   publications   in   that   direction 
more  than  once   led   to   unpleasant  feeling 
with  old  and  personal  friends ;  for  the  Doctor 
ever  held  truth  dearer  than  friendship.     He 
was,   in  truth,  a  born  controversialist,    and 
hÍB   warmest    friends    probably    would    not 
assert    that    on    those    occasious    his    zeal 
was    not    more    ardent   than    his     charity. 
Only  a  few  months  before  his  death  he  had 
retired  from  his  connexion  with  the  public 
press,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the  spend- 
ing  of   his  remaining  years  in  some   more 
congenial  literary  labour,  when  his  anticipa- 
tions  were  cut  short  by  death.     Among  the 
works  he  had  planned  was  a  "  Life  of  White- 
fíeld,"  and  an  autobiography,  in  which,  we 
imderstand,  he  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress,  and  which  is  to  be  published,  the  gaps 
left  in  it  being  about  to  be  fíUed  up  by  his 
friend,  Dr.  Ferguson,  aud  by  his  son.     His 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury,  and  by  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  of 
all  Evangelical  denominations. 

THE   LATE   HR.   CnLLING   HANBURT,   M.P. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
CuUing  Hanbury,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  since 
the  year  1857.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
well-known  brewery  fírm  of  Truman,  Han- 
bury,  Buxton,  and  Co.,  aud  like  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  same  fírm,  he  had  devoted  himself 
largely  to  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  espe- 
cially  caring  for  the  poor  and  outcast  boys 
with  which  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  un- 
fortunately  abound.     More  than  one  home 
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pTOVÍded  for  them,  iii  diffeient  paTts  of 
London,  in  great  degree  throngh  his  exer- 
tioms  &nd  he  waa  ontiring  in  his  cxertions 
for  their  welfare.  Thoroughly  Evangelical 
in  his  seuliment»,  Mr.  Hanbury  was  very 
aetiye  inthe  anti-Hitualistic  movemcnt,though 
we  bclievc  he  was  avcrse  to  legal  proceedings 
in  the  matter.  He  was  a  membcr  of  the  Council 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance ;  and  having  mar- 
ried  as  his  second  wife  thc  cldest  danghtcr 
of  the  hite  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  hc  addcd  the 
name  of  Culling  to  his  family  patronymic. 
Beligion  and  libcrty  havc  scldom  had  a 
wanner  friend  than  Mr.  CuUing  Hanhurj'. 

inSCELLANEOUS. 

The  Hon.  and  Rcv.  Qeorge  Hcrhcrt,  brothcr 
of  Loid  Powis,  has  been  appointcd  by  Lord 
Derby  to  the  Deancry  of  Hcreford. 

The  Convocation  of  thc  province  of  York 
has  ezpressed  in  mnch  morc  dccided  tcrms 
than  that  of  Cantcrbury  its  judgment  upon 
nltra-Ritnalistic  practices.  After  a  lcngthencd 
debatei  a  resolution  was  adoptcd,  placing  on 
record  the  "delibcrate  opinion"  of  the 
Northem  Convocation,  "that  these  [Ritual- 
ifltic]  innovations  arc  to  be  deprccatcd,  as 
tendLog  to  favour  crrors  rcjectcd  by  that 
Church,  and  as  bcing  repugnant  to  thc  fecl- 
ingi  of  a  largc  numbcr  both  of  the  laity  and 
deigy."  Two  amcndmcnts  wcrc  also  pro- 
poeed,  but  both  wcro  rejectcd.  Thc  original 
reaolution  was  nioved  by  Canon  Hcy,  and 
ieconded,  in  a  powcrful  spccch,  by  the  Dean 
of  Ripon.  Thc  Prcsident  (thc  Archbishop  of 
York)  and  the  Bishops  adopted  the  rcsolution 
nnanimously ;  it  passcd  thc  Lowcr  Housc  by  a 
miýority  of  23  to  7. 

The  pnlpit  of  the  late  Rcv.  T.  Hartwell 
Home  has  latcly  becn  occupicd  by  a  prcacher 
of  the  most  oppositc  tendcncies  to  that  devoted 
and  thoroughly  Protestant  divine.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Lyne  ("  Brother  Ignatius  ^^),  who  is  now  a 
cnrate  at  St.  Bartholomei^''s,  Moor-lane,  City, 
haa  been  delivering,  at  St  Edmund's,  Lom- 
bard-strect,  a  courso  of  lcctures,  addresscd  to 
men  of  bnsiness.  Though  the  hour  was  one 
o'dock,  the  church  is  said  to  have  becn 
czowded  on  cach  occasion. 

Lord  Rodcn  publishcs  a  lcttcr  in  the  Irish 
papers,  taking  leavc  of  thc  socictics  of  which 
he  has  been  Chainnan  evcry  April  for  a 
period  of  forty-fívc  years.  In  thc  coursc  of 
thÍ8  fEirewell,  on  account  of  increasing  bodily 
infirmity,  he  urges  the  clcrgy  and  laity  "  to  ! 
rttiit  the  first  approach  to  Roniish  practices,"  ; 
and  resolutcly  to  "  maintain  the  Holy 
Scriptuzes  as  thc    sole    rule   of   íaith   and 


practice."  The  Protestant  Refonned  religion 
is,  he  adds,  "  the  right  of  the  Itity  as  well  as 
of  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  both 
to  maintain  it  in  its  pnrity,  ond  to  afieert 
that  right,  as  it  was  in  former  tímes,  with  the 
perscverance,  sclf-sacrifíce,  and  courage  oí  our 
ancestors." 

The  Rcv.  C.  H.  Spnrgeon,  while  his 
Metropolitan  Tabemacle  was  closed,  haa  been 
prcaching  for  fíve  Sunday  momings  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  His  voice  is 
said  to  havc  bcen  hcard  even  in  the  remote 
parts  of  that  enormously  capacioua  bnilding. 
The  last  scrvicc  was  more  nimieronsly  at- 
tended  than  any  that  preceded  it ;  Mr. 
Spurgeon  had  a  congregation  of  some  twenty 
thousand  persons,  and  numbers  weie  onable 
to  obtoin  admission. 

The  anuual  mectings  of  the  religionB  m>- 
cicties  in  thc  Irish  capital  have  been  in  pro- 
grc5>s  during  thc  past  month.  At  the  meeting 
of  thc  Wcst  Connaught  Endowment  Sodety, 
tlie  Bishop  of  Tuam,  who  presided,  con- 
gratulatcd  his  hcarcrs  on  the  fact  that,  wheie- 
as  in  I84I  the  Protestants  in  that  diooeae 
werc  only  1  to  88,  now  they  are  1  to  37. 
He  also  produccd  statistics  to  contradict  thow 
in  a  pamphlct  the  Bishop  of  Down  lately 
published. 

Thc  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  hdd 
its  annivcrsary,  a  fcw  days  since,  at  Ezeto' 
Hall.  ThL?  is  a  kind  of  ccntral  sodety,  ronnd 
which  gathcr  for  mutual  strength  and  aym- 
pathy  the  various  refuges  and  lefonnatoriei 
of  the  country.  Thc  hall  was  denaely 
crowdcd,  but  thc  meeting  was  far  fzom  being 
80  joyous  as  usual,  owing  to  the  gloom  on  the 
minds  of  thc  asscmbly  in  consequence  of  the 
great  loss  sustoiiicd  by  the  society  in  tha 
dcath  of  Mr.  Robcrt  Culling  Hanbuiy,  one  of 
its  wanncst  supportcrs  and  frienda.  Lozd 
Shaftcsbury,  who  took  the  chair ;  Mr.  Mac- 
grcgor,  who  madc  the  fírst  speech  ;  the  Bev. 
Dr.  MiUcr,  of  Greenwich ;  the  Rev.  P. 
Tuckcr,  who  addresscd  the  children,  all 
spokc  with  difficulty  nnder  the  shadow  of 
thcir  grcat  loss.  From  a  statement  lead  hy 
thc  Sccrctary,  it  appcars  that  there  are  now 
counccted  with  thc  Union  291  inatitutionii^ 
having  accommodation  for  22,554  í^iwft^ga- 
Thc  numbcr  of  inmatcs  in  the  varions  sdioolfl 
is  about  17,000,  and  these  are  maintained 
and  instructcd  in  various  departmenti  of 
Icaming  and  mcchanical  labour,  at  a  chai]ge  of 
about  289,000^,  allowing  17^  aa  the  avemge 
cost  of  cach  cliild.  Xo  fewer  than  fiiteen 
institutions  havo  been  added  to  the  liat  tince 
1865. 
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TURKET. 

(etailB  of  a  yery  remarkaHe  religioos  awakening  in  tlie  mÍBSion-íield  of  Eastem 
1  be  found  this  montli  in  our  correspondence  from  Constantinople. 

RUS8IA. 

rst  Bnssian  Bible  Society,  formed  nnder  the  anspices  of  Alexander  I.,  dnring  tha 
m  of  its  operations,  printed  and  circulated  861,000  Scriptures  in  neaiiy  thirtj 

It  was  suppressed  bj  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  till  his  death  in  1856.  On  the  day 
onation   the   present   Emperor  issued   an  ukase  to  the  faculties  of  the  four 

of  Russia  to  proceed  at  once  to  prepare  each  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 

BB  language: — 

ir  tiyiislations  were  to  be  brought  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  sabmitted  to  the  carefol 
of  an  able  committee,  and  the  trantlation  mott  approTed  should  be  choeen  for  pnb- 
m  the  aospicea  of  the  Holy  Synod  oí  the  Greek  Chorcn.  The  New  Testament  portúm 
tlation  ÍB  the  one  now  osed  in  modem  Roas.  The  fínt  edition  of  20,000  copiee  ol  the 
^  Hnder  thia  translation,  waa  rapidly  ezhanited  by  the  delighted  peo^e,  and  anoébar 
oalled  for.  Mnltitudes  of  the  popnlation  toon  oame  to  nndefstand  that  the  fimr 
e  not  all  of  the  New  Teetament,  and  they  sought  eamestly  to  obtain  the  whola  of  tt. 
92,  we  believe,  that  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  New  Teetament  in  modem  Bxtm 
Since  that  period  enoonn^^ing  progrem  hae  been  made  in  the  cireaUKtion  of  tha 

y-BÍz  years  haye  passed  since  the  Siberian  mission  of  the  London  MÍBSÍonary 
ong  the  Buriats,  a  Mongolian  tribe  living  under  the  authority  of  Rusaia,  and 
er  a  wide  extent  of  country,  was  suppressed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  When 
iriea  retired  they  left  a  few  conyerts,  chief  amongst  whom  was  Shagduii  wbo  had 
ne  time  their  school  teacher  and  eyangelist  But  for  a  long  Beries  of  yeais  all 
ion  between  them  ceased.  We  now  leam  that  letters  from  Shagdnr  and  hia 
ving  that  seyeral  of  the  Christians  are  still  liying  and  adhering  to  the  Mth,  have 
iáy  and  that  Qod's  Word  has  not  been  taught  in  yain. 

INDIA. 

the  Propagation  Societ/s  missionaries  attached  to  its  Bombay  mission — the 

lor — who,  we  leam,  has  had  opportunities  of  obserying  the  condition  of  the 

l  in  localities  remoyed  from  the  obseryation  of  settled  missionarieB — thua  rafers 

moral  reyolution  now  in  progress  among  the  natiyes : — 

ligion  18  reoeiying  a  blow  which,  humanly  speaking,  it  can  hardly  eyer  reooyer.  Whea 
ihmins  have  died»  there  will  be  none  acqaainted  with  the  caBtoms  and  lanmia^  of 
lers  who  can  readily  fíU  their  place.  I  tnink  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  NasBick, 
Id  of  Brahminism  in  Westera  mdia»  not  more  than  ten  or  twelye  yonths  are  engaffed 
3aiiscrít.  A.I1  are  taken  np  in  the  parsait  of  EnglÍBh.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
mn^  ÍB  nndergoiog  an  apheayal  nnder  the  infloence  of  scientifíe  knowledge  and 
ith,  which  are  moving  the  whole  masB,  althoogh  the  motiye  power  may  esoape  tha 
TÍ  thoae  who  are  of  the  masB.  If  we  compare  ladi»  in  1866  with  the  India  ot  eyeo 
ty  ehange  in  the  Btate  of  thÍDgs  will  be  eaBÍly  obseryed.  A  spirít  of  inqniry  íb  at  work 
ot  reBt  BatÍBfted  with  anything  short  of  the  tmth. 

lysses,  which  some  months  since  left  Grayesend  fbr  Bombay,  haying  on  board 

oen  of  the  Church  mission,  on  the  way  to  their  stations  in  Westem  India, 

n  the  Indian  Ocean.     For  more  Íhan  a  fortnight  before  thÍB  occurred,  they  had 

most  imminent  peril,  and  the  pnmpe  had  to  be  worked  eyery  hour  doriiig  that 

Rey.  E.  Sampson,  one  of  the  missionarieSi  thus  relates  what  followed  : — 

Life-boat  there  were  the  fírst  ofBcer  and  seyen  men,  and  in  the  pinnace  the  second 
z  men.  In  the  long-boat  there  was  the  captain,  his  daoghter,  Mr.  Snirt  [the  other  mÍE- 
self,  and  ten  of  the  crew — ^twenty-nine  sonls  in  alL  The  two  former  only  had  a  com- 
ag  ihe  day  all  went  oa  well,  but  when  night  came  it  broaght  maay  fears  with  it ;  but 
moon,  we  maoaged  to  sail  ap  to  one  o'dock.  Freyioasly  it  was  arranged  that 
ihow  lights  to  one  another  after  the  san  went  down.  Signali  were  aevend  times 
at^  Btrange  to  say,  the  moon  had  hardly  waned  before  we  paaBed  the  seoond  offioer'a 

that  tioM  to  the  preaent  no  account  has  been  heard  of  them.  It  being  now 
y,  we  lowered  oor  sail,  and  lay-to  until  daylight.  ^  As  sooa  as  the  day  dawned  we  were 
gain,  it  beine  useless  to  make  search  for  the  missine  boat.  This  day  (Fríday)  was 
ed  ap  in  the long-boat,  exposcd  to  a  vertical  sun.     Althoagh  we  had  fresh  preserved 

boats,  yet  we  could  eat  nothing.     Being  mnch  wom  out  f rom  want  of  rest,  we  grew 
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verv  much  down-hearted  as  night  again  drew  on.  We  were  in  a  sad  state.  The  night  had  a  wii^ 
looking  appearance.  I  wept  in  prayer  to  our  bleased  Saviour,  as  I  looked  npon  the  two  little  < 
tossing  on  the  mighty  waters.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  were  very  wet|  both  from  rain  and 
water.  Being  very  tired,  we  were  able  to  sleep  a  little,  even  though  the  water  was  cominf  o  _^ 
ns  in  all  directions.  We  had  many  squalls  donng  the  night,  but  êspecially  doring  the  ear^  p^ 
of  the  moming.  During  the  night  we  assisted  in  baline  out  the  boat,  and  in  keeping  the  waf 
At  length  tiie  Saturday  momins  came,  and  you  could  see  almost  despair  written  on  all 
countenances.  We  were  crampcd  and  cold  after  the  niffht ;  then  when  the  sun  aroae  we  were  _^^ 
baked.  We  all  felt  very  much  dispirited.  But  God's  deliverances  always  come  in  the  right  ti  j^^ 
Our  eztremity  is  his  opportunity.  So  it  was — ^just  as  were  in  the  act  of  desponding,  a  gallant  b\^ 
hove  in  sight.  Hope  revived.  We  blessed  God  for  such  a  token  of  his  favour.  So  aoott  «Í 
the  captain  saw  the  course  the  ship  was  steering,  he  ordered  the  fírst  officer  to  steer  m  000 
dhrection,  whilst  he  steered  in  another,  in  order  that  either  one  or  the  other  might  fall  in  with  the 
ship.     But  Boon  wo  discovered  that  the  ship  had  left  the  life-boat  far  behind. 

This  indeed  was  a  critical  moment,  says  another  wríter  describing  the  scene : — 

There  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  ship  would  pursue  her  conrse  without  their  being  - 
noticed.   The  captain  now  put  the  lon^-boat  about,  so  as  to  send  her  in  her  course  across  the  ihip'i 
bows ;  but  even  yet  everytning  depended  upon  their  being  seen.    It  was  very  early  in  the  momin^ 
and  the  captain,  with  his  glasMS,  soon  ascertained  that  there  was  one  man  only  on  deck,  the  helmi- 
man,  so  that,  in  fact,  their  preservation  depended  upon  iina  man's  seeing  them.    Amidst  the  dugen 
which  they  had  passed  through,  prayer  had  been  the  great  resource  of  the  mianonariei)  uid 
eamestíy  and  urgently  did  they  pray  now  that  the  Lord  would  open  the  helmsman^s  eyes  so  that  he 
might  take  notice  of  them.     l^ere  were  a  few  moments  of  suspense,  the  ship  advanciqg  on 
her  course,  and  the  boat  yet  far  on  one  side,  when  suddenly  the  backing  of  the  miiento^MÍl 
ahowed  that  the  ship  was  heaving  to,   and  that  they  had  been  seen.      Great,   indeed,  wai 
their  thankfulness  and  joy,  and  soon  both  crews  were  safe  on  board  the  Braunatom,  booíid  fiat 
Kurrachee,  from  London,  by  whose  captain,  officers,  and  men  they  were  treated  with  the  gretieit 
kindness  until  they  were  landed  safely  at  Bombay.   The  time  which  was  apparently  lost  in  •etzch* 
ing  f or  the  missing  boat,  was  the  means  of  their  lives  being  saved ;  but  f or  thÍB  delay  they  wodd 
Txot  have  fallen  in  with  the  Braunstom. 

BORNEO. 

Bishop  M'Dougall  is  on  his  way  £rom  Bomeo,  under  medical  advice,  and  nuiy  be 
expected  in  England  in  a  few  days.  Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Bishop  weat  tf 
the  fírst  Christian  missionary  to  Sarawak.  There  is  now  a  Christian  Church  compriang 
about  1,000  members,  Dyak  and  Chinese,  under  eight  European  and  one  Chinese  cleigymeiif 
with  eight  native  catechÍBts.  Four  churches  have  been  built  and  consecrated.  The  DioceMa 
Synod  met  last  October  for  the  third  time. 

HADAGASCAR. 

The  iirst  of  the  Memorial  Churches  has  been  opened  in  Madagascar,  at  Ambatonakanga, 

where  in  thc  earlier  days  of  the  mission  its  íirst  chapel  was  erected,  which  afterwards  dorii^ 

the  great  persecution  was  uscd  as  a  gaol.     It  occupies  a  commanding  site,  and  with  itB  loftj 

spire  oveTlooks  the  plain  to  the  west  and  north.     There  was  great  excitement  amongBt  the 

Christians.     The  Queen  sent  persons  to  rcpresent  her  at  the  ceremony.     On  the  day  of  the 

opening,  says  the  Rev.  G.  Cousins : — 

The  doors  were  not  opened  until  eight  o^clock;  but  soon  after  fíve  o'dock  people  b^gi&  ^ 
aasemble,  and  long  before  the  hour  appointed  the  large  yard  in  which  the  church  ttsDiwi  ^ 
crowded,  and  after  the  doors  were  opened  hundreds  remained  outside  awaiting  their  toni  at  J^ 
aftemoon  service.  From  all  that  1  can  leam,  there  must  have  been  between  3,000  aod  4^0^ 
collected,  and  a  great  many  of  the  members  of  other  churches  in  the  town  generonaly  b^^^  ''^ 
to  allow  pcople  from  the  villaces  and  distant  districts  to  go  in;  for  they  said,  '*  We  ^J? 
on  some  other  day,  whereas  our  triends  from  the  country  cannot."  The  chief  meoaenger  annoim^ 
in  few  words  the  word  of  the  Queen,  which  was  much  as  foUows :  "  The  time  for  opening  the  itoo* 
house  has  come,  and  I  am  glad ;  and  here  are  my  messengers  sent  by  me  to  join  with  vou  in  aetanf 
apart  this  house  as  a  houso  of  prayer,  for  it  is  mine  that  it  may  be  set  apart."  Nothing  wai  ■>* 
but  what  Í8  in  harmony  with  the  affreement  made  as  soon  as  the  treaty  waa  aigned,  and  we  nff*^ 
the  Queen  as  trustee  f  or  the  church. 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Grace,  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society,  has  been  among  the  Hanltfn^ 
and  was  favourably  received.     He  says  : — 

The  Hauhaus  have  evidently  made  what  they  consider  a  first  ■tep  to  retom  to  na.  ^^ 
have,  I  understand,  almost  entirely  adopted  the  Pra^er-book  as  formeny,  omittínff  the  P>*y*' ^ 
the  Queen,  which,  when  peace  is  established,  they  will  then  resume.  fVom  what  I  nnditrtMw^ 
natives,  they  are  not  likel;^  to  advance  much  f urther  until  we  have  made  some  itep  towardf  0**^ 
ing  them.  W  e  ought,  I  think,  to  be  prepared  with  some  course  of  discipline  and  UBtmctíott  V^ 
paratory  to  their  being  received  back  mto  the  Church. 


ïítcratttrc. 


ie  Li/e  aud  ITorí  o/  St.  Paul,  praeíkallij 
Oeiuldertd  and  Apj^ied.  By  Alexawbr 
BovKTS,  D.D.  Londoa  I  Jamw  Blaokwood 
indCo. 

tb»  pTodnction  of  a  ChríatUn  acfaolar  and 
nÍBter,  tliia  work  deierTOi  &  loDgcr  notica 
lo  onr  sptMe  will  allow.  It  contiats  of  a  aeríea 
Isctnros  on  St.  Panl'i  lifo,  labonra,  and  cha- 
iter,  witli  a  map  and  an  appendii  of  notes. 
erj  page  beara  witneu  to  the  anthor'a  critical 
ailiaríty  with  hia  snbjeot,  aa  well  aa  to  his 
ntoal  qDaUficatdoQi.  And,  indeed,  irítbont 
ái  criticsl  ikíll  and  apirítnal  iniigbt,  tbe 
hjeet  eonld  not  have  been  adeqnately  treated. 
.  Panl  wae  ods  o(  the  world'*  greateat 
«Aiai,  and  oue  of  ita  moM  noble  worken, 
id  1d  him  moK  than  to  any  other  mau  wai 
apwd  the  glorion*  task  of  devdoping  and 
mliiming  the  doctrines  of  tha  Gospel.  How 
■njirere  the  churchea  wbich  he  sad  his  dil- 
Í{1m  fonnded,  how  naaj  the  books  of  the  New 
Vteoent  which  it  was  given  him  to  write  ! 
r>life  and  work  is  a  Iheme  lo  TBst  tbat  few 
aea  m  eqnal  to  its  proper  discosaion ;  bnt  we 
n  ^»á  to  see  it  nndertaken  b;  one  who  can 
oitamplate  it  with  a  olesr  núnd,  and  grup  it 
rilh  a  fim  and  Tererential  htuul.  The  general 
"winrioM  arrÍTed  at  receÍTe  onr  ready  conmr- 
tBM,  and  it  is  only  on  some  few  points  of 
aitiásBi  and  inference  that  we  eee  Teaw>n  to 
Wth  an^  donbt  The  eniimenitian  of  facts  ÍD 
nU  lod  ably  performed,  and  tlio  pocnlisr  ex- 
itllcnccs  of  tbo  ApoBtle'e  ipirít  ond  cbaracter 
n  ïtDiight  into  high  relief.  The  style  is  for 
^  awst  part  transparent,  and  the  langnage 
■nítile,  •ometimea  ai>praaching  cloqaeDce.  Tho 
nttieal  applicatioQ  of  leesoDS  is  also  to  be  eom- 
■■ded.  It  ÍB  not  s  diy,  didactic,  tmd  aeademic 
■ÍN  dE  lectares  for  the  leonied,  althongh  the 
Mi«d  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  them ;  bnt  it 
■  tbaok  which  oddresaes  tbe  heart  aa  well  aa 
n  nnderstanding,  Thongh  decided  in  his 
ittirsiioes,  the  anthor  speaka  with  modesty,  imd 
Wore  hÍB  book  wiU  be  all  the  more  gratefnlly 
«*itei 

'WÍM/or  Sitndag  Evetúng.    Bj  Lord  Kinloch. 

Edinbnrgfa  ;  Edmonaton  and  Doaglos. 
^■niimKQ,  as  oU  nraat  do,  the  many  ezcel- 
"XM  of  the  nomenras  expoaitiona  of  ScTÍptnre 
Ttliose  who  have  mode  the  stndyof  tbe  DÍTÍnB 
°((d  tho  oocnpatioD  of  tlieir  lives,  it  yet  connot 
*  denied  that  thBre  aro  often  pecnliar  advon- 
'Oiiaremarks  npon  Scríptnre  by  thonghtfnl 
T  >rileis.  We  hsTe  sd  instance  ín  the  Tolame 
•(m  u.  Hram  thirty  to  forty  topics,  each 
**<d  npon  tome  fsmilikr  pMnga  of  Scr^tu^ 


come  ondeT  review.  Scmetimes,  from  its  very 
natnre,  the  subject  necessaiily  TccoÍTea  what 
may  be  tenned  a  theologicol  treatment,  tbongh 
even  in  lacb  cases  a  tinge  of  lay  thinking  is 
ocoarionally  obserTable.  But  tbere  are  oUier 
instances  in  whicb  the  whole  meditatíoD  is  oast 
in  that  particnlar  monld  whicb  belongs  to  the 
mental  conatitation  of  the  close  pTafassionBl  ob- 
serv^r  of  hnmaa  natare,  whoae  speoial  bnsincss 
it  is  to  resd  men  rather  thaa  books^  and  to  the 
pntctÍBed  man  of  afrairi,  from  whose  mind  the 
idea  of  ntility,  and  adaptation  of  meana  to  euds 
are  never  absent.  There  is,  howevsr,  no  pre- 
tenoe  of  oríginoli^  or  pTofnndity  in  the  work ; 
and  lome  of  the  thonghts,  a/Ur  we  have  read 
themi  seem  to  lie  npon  the  ■nrface  of  the  paa- 
■ages  to  which  they  refer.  Bat  it  wonld  bs 
doing  tbe  anthor  injnstioe  to  infer  that  they  ara 
therefoTe  snperficisl ;  on  the  contTaTy,  they  fnlly 
onEwoT  the  eod  he  haa  proposod  to  himself  in 
their  pnblicstion,  of  "  iUnstialáng  the  entire 
harmony  of  evangelical  doctaine  with  sonnd 
practical  reoson."  Amid  mach  that  is  eicel- 
lent,  we  hsTe  been  stmok  by  a  bríef  medita- 
tion  on  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.  The  scTÍptuml  ond  sen- 
BÍble  remarks  on  self'ezamination  whicb  we  here 
moet  with  ore  worth  more  tban  whole  tomes  of 
PopÍBh  and  aemi-Popiah  divinity  apon  the  sami) 
aabject. 

SLelchet  qf  Seríplure  Characteri.  By  Bot. 
ANDnEw  Thomsom,  D.D,  EdinburgU :  Joha- 
atone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 
Thi  sketches  bere  presented  ore  fourteea  ia 
number,  fiTO  from  the  Old  Toatament  and  tho 
rest  from  the  New.  Tbc  aatbor  bas  well  suo' 
ceeded  in  ihowing  os  how  to  stndy  ond  improTo 
Bome  poTtions  of  sacrod  hiatory  the  lessons  from 
wliioh  are  not  always  very  obviono.  Hs  haa 
caught  tbe  spirit  of  tjie  Book,  aud  displayad  its 
beoutiful  lessons  in  hmgnage  which  ia  both  plea- 
sant  ond  profitable  to  read,  The  Hebrew  Maid, 
líaaman,  aud  Oehazi,  are  tho  lïnt  three  choiM- 
tera  introdnced ;  Nebemiah  and  Absalom  foUow; 
I  then  come  Simeon,  John  the  Baptist,  and  tba 
I  dunghter  of  HeTodias ;  next,  the  Woman  with 
tbe  olabaater  Ixii,  Pilate,  and  Simon  of  Cyrene ; 
I  snd,  last  of  sU,  Dorcas  and  Mory  the  mother  of 
I  John  Mark.  The  beautiful  ideas,  images,  iUns- 
I  trations,  incideiita,  and  instractions  wbich  oU 
theie  chapters  embody,  are  so  many  and  con- 
Bpicuous  that  no  seriona  reader  can  overlook 
tiiem.  The  book  ia  well  printed  ond  elegantly 
got  ap,  and  adomed  with  appropriate  engrsvings. 
Those  who  loTo  ETangelical  teochings,  and  pre- 
fer  to  receÍTB  them  in  a,  thoTongbly  dovont  and 
pnutioal  fonn,  vill  here  flnd  what  they 
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Tho  Ncw  Testament  subjects  are  pre-eminently 
attractivo  and  excellent. 

Tlu!  Draytona  and  the  Davcnanis:  a  Story  of 
the  Civil  Wars.  By  the  Author  of  "  Chronicles 
of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,"  &c.  London : 
T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

The  Draytons  and  the  Davenants  are  two 
families  who  resided  near  each  other  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  and  ''on  the  borders  of  the 
Fen  Coontry.''  The  two  families  represent  the 
opposite  tendenoies  of  the  times  with  specifíc 
diíferences.  The  Davenants  nin  in  the  direction 
of  Boyalty  and  Kitualism,  and  the  Draytons  are 
more  inclined  to  the  Poritans  and  the  Parlia- 
ment.  As  the  story  assomes  very  much  a  nar- 
rative  f orm,  and  the  author  wishes  to  set  bef ore 
her  readers  both  sides  of  the  question,  she  in- 
geniously  contrives  to  introduce  narrators  from 
each  party.  The  lady  who  represents  the  Dray- 
tons  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  book  will  be  con- 
sidered  favourable  to  the  Puritans  and  Par- 
liamenty  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  regarded  as 
faultless.  The  author  states  the  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  twelve  years  from  1637  to  1649 
with  considerable  faimess ;  and  we  can  quite 
believe  that  private  opinion  and  conduct  were 
very  much  as  she  represents  them.  Thus  the 
book  serves  a  twofold  purpose :  it  teaches  the 
elements  of  the  history  of  a  momentous  period, 
and  it  exhibits  pictures  of  domestio  life  at  the 
same  timo.  The  story  closes  immediately  bef ore 
the  death  of  the  King,  whose  execution  we  sup- 
pose  the  author  would  not  justify.  There  is  a 
good  infusion  of  the  religious  element,  and  this 
ís  efiected  with  moderation.  The  volume  is, 
indeed,  altogether  characterised  by  moderation, 
and  is  in  a  style  which  is  eosy,  graphic,  and  at- 
tractive.  We  have  read  it  with  pleasure,  and 
think  it  well  fítted  to  convey  useful  instruction 
in  the  most  interesting  f orm. 

The  ChrMtian  Year  Booh  ;  containing  a  Sum- 
mary  of  Christian  Work,  and  the  Kesults  of 
Missionary  Ëfíbrt  tíiroushout  the  World. 
London  :  Jackson,  Walforc^  and  Hodder. 

Tuis  is  a  valuable  compilation,  and  will  recom- 
mend  itself  as  a  ready  and  comprehensive  manual 
of  referenoe.  AU  the  prindpal  religious  societies 
for  Christian  work  throughout  the  world  are 
enumerated,  and  statistics  given.  Mission 
fields  are  notioed,  and  in  general  everyfcking  is 
introduced  that  bears  npon  efibrts  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  all  lands.  Such  a  book  must 
have  cost  much  time  and  labour,  and  we  are 
glad  to  believe  it  has  fallen  to  competent  hands. 
There  are  other  works  which  take  np  many  of 
the  same  topios,  bnt  we  know  of  no  one  which 
embraoes  bo  wide  adrole ;  so  that  we  are  justified 
ÍE  oaUing  thii,  not  only  the  most  recent»  bnt  the 
bett    TÓ  «ny  ijne  who  wiihM  to  haTo  »  biid't- 


eye  view  of  Christian  work  in  the  world,  ihú 
handy  volume  will  prove  a  real  treasure.   Under 
the  head  of  statistics  we  have  many  usefnl  mn- 
maries  relating  to  various  denominations,  Boman 
Catholics  induded.     These  latter  are  estimated 
by  themsdves  at  208,000,000,  and  by  the  Wes* 
leyans  at  170,000,000.  Aooording  to  the  iama, 
theOriental(andGreek)  Christiansare  70,000,000; 
and   Protestants,    66,000,000 ;    bnt   the  Wes- 
leyans     give    tibe    Greek   O^hodoz    Ghnroh     j 
89,000,000,  and  Protestants  76^000,00a    Tbete 
are  also  other  curíous  differences,  as  that  while 
the  Boman  Catholics  set  down  the  populstioiieC 
the  world  at  840,000,000,  the  WesleyanB  neke 
it  1,283,000,000 ;  the  latter  give  ns  6OO,000;000 
Buddhists,  and  the  former  ISaOOO^OOa   We 
are  not  able  to  discuss  these  dififerencei^  Imt  we 
notice  them  to  show  how  little  progrea  IiMbeen 
made  towards  a  positive  determinatíoii  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  and  the  statístki  d  all 
religions. 

Litnng  unto  Ood ;  or,  Chapters  in  Aid  of  ^ 
Chrístian  Life.     London  :  Elliot  StodL 

These  «  Chapters  in  Aid  of  the  Christian  lifo" 
are,  in  fact,  sermons,  bearing  upon  iti  origDK 
progress,  and  consummation ;  the  characteriitia 
by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  the  mcsoifcr 
its  promotion.  The  pens  of  eighteen  nmiiitfln» 
chiefly  Congregationalists  and  Baptísts,  theouM 
of  each  of  whom  is  given,  have  been  kid  vite 
contríbution ;  and  the  result  is  a  compêetlittU 
volume  of  meditations  upon  perBOnal  religiim 
possessing  at  once  unity  of  scope  and  piupo>^ 
with  considerable  varíety  in  illastratíon  t^ 
argument.  The  book  is  an  edif ying  and  urf*^ 
one.  The  editor  tells  ns  that  he  belisfei  ti» 
religion  of  the  presont  day  to  be  in  some  wipn*' 
superíor  to  that  of  any  previous  age ;  butaiti'* 
temptation  is  greater  than  ever  íor  a  nii  ^ 
"live  unto  himself '' — as  the  world's  reoQB^CB* 
for  thus  living  is  rícher,  brighter,  and  Btf* 
alluríng  now  than  it  has  everbeen— ihereii^ 
greater  need  for  inculcating  the  great  le*(* 
which  these  diacourses  are  intended  to  &^ 
and  enf  orce. 

The  Engliêh  Pastor  Abroad :  Sermons  Pw^ 
to  Ënglish  Congregatíons  in  Foreign  U^ 
By  the  late  Rev.  William  Chavx.  Lood* » 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

These  discourses  were  deUveied  at  Mnmch*'^ 
other  places  on  the  Contínent  at  whidi  ^ 
author  ministered  as  Brítísh  Chaplain.  ^M 
contrast  f avourably  with  the  nhra-fiSi^-Chsi*^ 
utterances  of  lome  Contínental  rhaptf*'^ 
and  the  vagneness  of  othera.  Soond  in  dookriA 
simple  in  style,  and  practíoal  in  aim»  tiM^  ^ 
that  the  congr^tions  to  whioli  tfae  liïi  ^ 
Chave  ministered  had  ths  Qoapel  pracbid  ti 
them  with  a  oonscientiou  táêúj^ykbkkttf'^ 
be  too  highly  ornnmiiided. 
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FOREIGN. 

n  general  gtate  of  feeling  on  tlie  Contdnent  may  be  snmmed  np  in  the  empliatic  vords 
f  Soiptnie — **  Wais  and  rnmouTs  of  wars.''  The  leverbeiations  of  the  cannon  in  the 
«aft  battles  in  Qermany  haT^  hardly  yet  ceased  to  sonnd  in  our  ears,  vhen  we  are  startled 
ith  the  rumonr  of  another,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  more  fearful  war  being  about  to  break 
it  between  FruBBÍa  and  France,  in  whieh  it  is  supposed  all  the  other  states  of  the  Con- 
nant  must  sooner  or  later  be  involved.  And  for  what  ?  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  in 
riking  disproportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  issues.  It  is  well  known  that  the  consolida- 
on  of  Oermany  has  been  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  French  x>oliticians ;  and  to  appease 
m  jealousies  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
iteDsion  of  French  territory  on  the  Qerman  frontier.  With  this  view  he  entered  into  an 
rnngement  with  the  King  of  HoUand,  who  is  also  Qrand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  for  the 
QRhase  of  that  duchy,  including  the  fortress.  The  King,  who  expected  that  the  duchy 
imld  iooner  or  later  be  absorbed,  whether  he  would  or  not,  into  either  France  or  Qermany, 
m  g]ad  enough  to  part  with  it  for  a  consideration ;  and  it  was  thought  that  no  one  else  had 
lif^t  to  interfere.  But  Luxemburg  is  Qerman,  and  its  fortress  is,  and  has  long  been, 
nnoned  by  Prussians,  on  behalf  of  the  old  Qerman  Confederation.  As  that  Confederation, 
Merer,  has  been  put  an  end  to,  and  that  by  Frussia's  own  act,  it  was  supposed  she  would 
ot  zefose  to  evacuate  a  fortress  which  she  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  occupy.  Prussia, 
owever,  is  obstinate ;  and  all  Qermany  is  with  her  in  protesting  against  the  sale  of  a  Qerman 
ndiy  to  France.  It  is  understood  that  the  Emperor  has  offeied  to  waive  his  right  of 
aehase  on  condition  that  Prussia  shall  evacuate  the  fortress,  and  that  the  fortifícations — 
iiieb,  held  by  Prussia,  are  as  much  a  menace  against  France  aa,  held  by  France,  they  would  be 
gúist  Qermany — should  be  dismantled.  But  thia  also  is  refíised  by  the  Prussian  Qovem- 
Mot;  and  Frsoice,  stung  in  her  amottr-proprey  seems  bent  on  war.  Prussia  is  eager  to 
Beq^  the  challenge ;  and  both  sides  are  now  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  of  mutual 
Ntroetion,  and  in  casting  about  for  alliances.  England,  Bussia,  and  Austría,  it  is  said, 
n  letively  engaged  in  the  work  of  mediation,  and  in  endeavouring  to  find  some  compromise 
^uk  shall  satísfy  both  sides ;  but  little  hope  is  entertained  of  their  success. 
It  Í8  satisfactory  to  think  that  amidst  the  stupendous  collection  of  wonders  of  art  and 
Mhntry  now  exhibiting  in  Paris  the  achievements  of  the  Qospel  have  not  been  foigotten. 
^  MiaBÍonary  Societies  have  contributed  a  Museum,  illustrating  the  past  and  the  present 
titB  of  the  converts  from  heathen  lands ;  the  Bible  Society  shows  how  in  its  vaiious  versions 
tkn  lealised  again  the  wonders  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost;  and  every  mode  of  Christian  effort 
od  philanthropy  that  can  be  exhibíted  finds  there  its  appropiiate  place.  Provision  has  been 
^  for  Divine  service  both  in  our  own  and  other  languages ;  and  an  Evangelical  Hall  has 
*Qt  c^)ened,  which  is  accessible  to  natives  of  every  land.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Earl 
f  Shidftesbury,  supported  by  M.  Quizot  and  many  other  eminent  persons  from  Qermany, 
^BBQica,  France,  and  England. 

Qermany  is  agitated  by  two  questions — ^the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  which 
gitites  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  fear  of  an  enforced  union  between  the  Lutheian 
^  the  Reformed  Churches,  which  more  especially  pervades  the  newly-annexed  provinces. 
^  ia  eertain  that  the  Protestants  on  the  Continent  have  not  grasped  the  prinoiple  of  freedom 
f  conscience  with  the  same  fimmess  that  we  have  in  England,  and  it  ia  poisible  that  in 
^  peaceful  times  the  Prussian  statesmen  might  be  led  on  by  their  óimfl^  íor  national 
idty  to  insist  on  a  nniformity  of  worship  and  discipline  throughout  the  ^d.  But  it  is 
^  011  the  eve  and  under  the  apprehension  of  a  war  the  ending  of  whidi  no  man  can  fore- 
^  ÚêX  snch  a  uniformity  is  likely  to  be  enforced. 

Italy  haa  lately  been  distracted  by  a  change  of  Miniatry,  the  leasona  for  which  no  one 
íQQi  able  to  explain.  The  late  Chamber  of  Deputiea  was  dissolved  by  Ricasoli,  and  a  new 
tóiiment  waa  retumed,  giving  him  a  laige  majority ;  but  before  it  had  time  to  get  into 
'vi^g  (nder,  Ricasoli  resigned,  and  Eatazzi  was  made  Minister  in  his  stead.  Theie  aie 
^  who  aay  that  the  Eing  is  resolved  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  war  aa  an  ally  of 
We,  and  that  it  vaa  because  of  Bicasoli'a  oppodtion  to  this  policy  he  waa  dÍBmisaed  and 
flaoed  by  the  moxe  pliant  Batazzi.    The  wietched  state  of  Italian  financefly  the  «q^ 
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dituro  bcing  year  bj  year  6Íx  ndllions  sterling  higher  than  the  Terenne,  would  alone  be  an 
argument  in  favonr  of  a  policy  of  neutrality ;  and  it  niay  bc  added  that  the  great  body  of 
tho  peoplc,  as  far  a3  cah  be  jadgcd,  are  in  {ávour  of  peace.  In  the  meantime,  the  Evan* 
gclical  cíTorts  made  in  all  parts  of  Italy  continue  with  varying  success;  and  we  luaj 
rcfer  to  our  Correspondent's  letter  for  a  discnminating  and  impartíal  survey  of  the  íield  ií 
operations.  The  city  of  Rome  continues  tranquiL  The  festivities  of  Easter  passed  off  with 
more  than  their  accustomed  x>omp,  as  if  the  Pope  wished  to  show  that  he  was  secure  ia  hii 
authority  without  the  aid  of  the  French.  But  it  is  clear  to  all  impartial  obBervers  that  ha 
sleeps  upon  a  volcano. 

HOMK 

The  Bitualistie  controversy  Btill  continues  to  rage.  The  leaders  have  been  checked  in 
their  forward  movements  by  the  nttitude  of  tíie  Bishops,  acting  upon  the  legal  opiniooi 
latcly  obtained ;  but  they  have  abated  none  of  their  pretensions,  and  abandoned  none  oí 
their  old  obscr^'ances.  The  festíval  of  Easter  was  seized  upon  by  them  for  an  oocasioa  of 
the  display  of  all  their  peculiarities.  Never  was  therc  a  greater  profusion  of  íloral  deconh 
tions  in  thcir  churches,  or  of  flaunting,  garish  vestments  hung — ^there  is  no  other  woid  for 
it — on  priests  and  altars.  The  decent  observanco  of  Lent,  which  used  to  be  the  piMtioe  in 
all  our  parish  churches,  is  now  denounced  as  hcathenish  and  disgraceful ;  and  attempta  aie 
made  to  introduce  the  austcrities  of  the  Church  of  Home.  Separate  communion  serrioeB  ait 
also  introduced  for  those  who  distinguish  themsclves  by  extra  zeal  in  the  Lenten  piepanh 
tiona  and  in  general  works  of  chíuity,  thus  laying  the  foundatíon  for  that  mischieTOV 
distinctíon  of  which  Rome  has  made  so  much  use,  between  the  more  oscetic  aad 
zealous,  and  the  ordinary  members — a  Church  within  a  Church.  One  of  the  oigans  of  tlni 
party  boasts  that  Lent  was  never  so  well  observed  as  it  has  bcen  this  year ;  that  there  wen 
never  fewer  dinners  or  asscmblies  among  the  higher  classes,  and  that  none  but  ungodlj 
]>er8ons  and  Dissenters  got  married  all  through  the  sacred  season.  It  seema  to  be  qjMj 
assumed  that  outward  observances  make  religion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Bitualists  liavo  attracted  the  attentíon  of  the  House  of  Loidi 
We  noticed  last  month  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  had  introduced  a  bill  to  put  an  end  to 
the  doubts  that  were  ndsed  on  the  vestmcnt  questíon,  but  that  he  o£fered  to  euspend  aetkOB 
upon  it,  if  the  Bishops  would  take  up  the  questíon.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  that 
tíme  fitated  that  the  question  was  imdcr  the  deliberation  of  the  Bishops,  and  that  aona 
joint  action  was  likely  to  be  determined  on ;  but  these  hopes  have  been  disappointed,  ani 
Lord  Shaftesbury  judiciously  proposes  to  procccd  with  his  bilL  On  another  oocaaion  tha  . 
Marquis  of  Westmcath  complained  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  engaged  in  the  Popiih  .'j| 
cercmony  of  "blessing  a  bcll"  in  one  of  the  churches  in  his  diocese.  The  bishop  himidf 
was  not  present,  but  his  friend  and  ncighbour,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  explained  thak 
there  was  no  blcssing  of  bells  whatever ;  but  that  the  church  in  questíon  having  leceiwi 
a  new  peal,  the  vicar  held  a  religious  service,  at  which  the  bishop  attended,  and  preaehed  a 
flermon,  descantíng  on  the  usc  of  bells  in  religious  worship,  and  expressly  disclaiming  tha 
supcrstitious  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  certain,  how«¥Bi  ■ 
that  the  obeervances  in  questíon,  as  they  were  described  by  a  local  paper,  had  a  veiy  VopA 
aspect 

Ferhaps  the  strangcst  debate  that  ever  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lorda  oecuned  ii 
tho  coursc  of  last  month,  when  one  pecr  after  another,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  camB 
fon^'ard  to  express  their  rcgrct  for  having  given  their  support  to  the  Papal  Aggression  Bill 
of  1851,  and  theirdesire  that  it  should  now  be  rcpcalcd.  Yct  it  was  in  some  degree  matchei 
by  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commona,  a  few  days  before,  when  a  Ronuni 
Catholic  member  brought  in  a  bill  to  rcpeal  this  very  Act,  and  all  his  felIow-Bomaniata  uiged 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  stir  the  questíon.  The  rcal  causes  of  this  curious  affidr  aie  not 
very  creditable  to  our  politicians.  Both  of  them  are  striving  to  obtain  the  Iriahvote,  juataa 
partícs  do  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  member  leaning  to  the  Conservativea  who  íxá 
moved  in  the  matter  in  the  Commons,  when  the  Liberals,  jealous  of  the  advantage  thia  vouU 
give  their  rivals,  urged  that  the  agitation  was  untimely ;  but,  fínding  that  this  had  no  efiedi 
the  Liberal  peers  in  the  Lords  did  exactíy  that  which  their  friends  in  the  Conunone  aaid  wii 
premature — they  began  to  agitate  the  questíon ;  and  of  course  the  Conservatives  íoUoweÍ 
on  the  aame  side.  All  this  is  to  please  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  doea  not  seem  to  be 
gidezed  bj  any  party  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the  people  of  England. 


Jqim  U  1M7.] 


THE  LATE  JÓHN  HENDERSON,  ESQ.,  OF  PARK. 

[The  relaiion  which  Mr.  Hekderson  sustained  to  Evangelical  Christendom 
as  its  sole  Proprietor  giyes  to  his  removal,  as  felt  by  its  conductors,  all  tlie 
poignancy  of  a  personal  bereavement.  Utterlj  unable  to  do  jnstice  to  their 
own  emotions,  or  to  the  many  noble  qualities  which  distinguished  their  late 
lamented  Mend,  they  are  thankful  that  they  can  supply  their  readers  with  the 
foUowing  sketch  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  is  himself 
a  leading  minister  of  the  denomination  to  which  Mr.  Hendersox  belonged — 
the  Rev.  Aio^rew  Thomson,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh.] 

JoHX  Hexderson  was  bom  at  Borrowstonness,  in  1782;  and  when  he 
diedy  on  the  Ist  of  May,  he  had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five.  He  was 
tlie  son  of  a  respectable  merchant  and  shipowner  in  that  little  shipping  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  imder  whosc  roof  he  received  an  excellent  solid 
education,  and  was  trained  in  the  knowledge  which  "  maketh  wise  imto  salva- 
tíon."  Even  then  Glasgow  had  begun  to  draw  to  itself  young  men  from  all 
the  smaller  towns  of  Scotland,  and  while  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  removed  to  that 
great  commercial  centre  to  join  an  elder  brother,  Robert,  in  the  drysalteij 
tnule.  The  quiet  application,  good  sense,  honesty,  and  mingled  economy  and 
enterprise  of  the  two  brothers,  along  witli  God's  blessing,  brought  a  moderate 
degree  of  success  to  them  from  the  first ;  and  the  stream  of  their  success  gradu- 
ally  and  silently  deepening  and  widening,  warranted  them  in  enlarging  their 
hoiders,  and  in  entering  on  new  departments  of  traffic  which  proved  yet  more 
lemuneratíng.  Forty  years  ago,  the  namc  of  the  firm  of  these  two  brothers 
ttood  among  the  highest  in  Glasgow  for  credit,  integrity,  wisely-regulated 
enterprise,  and  solid  wealth. 

We  have  always  understood  that,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Henderson  had  come  under  a  religious  influence ;  and  that  he  bore  from  his 
Uttíe  native  town  to  Glasgow  that  sacred  fire  which  the  hand  of  the  Spirit 
crer  afterwards  fanned  and  guarded.  But  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
an  event  occurred  which  liad  the  efiect  of  bringing  him  more  completely  under 
the  dominion  of  religious  principle,  and  of  making  him  live  for  God  and  for  the 
good  of  hÍB  fellow-men  with  a  far  intenser  eamestness.  Some  time  before  this, 
he  had  porchased  the  estate  of  Park,  near  Kenfipew,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
on  which  he  resided,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  summer  months  of  the 
year.  Landing  at  this  place  one  day  from  a  steamer,  in  a  little  boat,  along 
with  his  brother,  Dr.  King  his  minister,  and  a  female  servant,  another  steamer 
miexpectedly  came  up  at  the  moment,  capsized  the  boat,  and  the  whole  party 
were  thrown  into  tho  river.  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  minister  with  much 
difficulty  found  their  way  to  land;  Mr.  Robert  Henderson  and  the  servant 
were  ultimately  brought  to  the  shore  lifeless.  Li  consequence  of  this,  Mr. 
H^derson  succeeded  to  the  property  of  his  brother,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
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vast  biisiness  fcll  principally  into  his  hands.  A  much  more  impoi'tant  effect  of  tk 
inddent  was  that  it  actcd  uj^on  his  mind  with  all  the  power  of  a  second  converaioD 
From  that  day  forward,  with  his  wealth  more  than  doubled,  he  became  profoundl 
alive  to  a  sense  of  stewardship,  and  to  the  reality  and  neamess  of  the  inviáU 
world — an  impression  which,  instead  of  proving  tranttent^  continued  to  deepen  t 
the  last ;  and  while  from  this  time  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  commercial  houH 
in  the  kingdom,  hc  received  his  large  profits  mainly  that  he  might  administer  h 
abundance  under  the  directiou  and  impulse  of  conscience  and  charity,  and  dispense 
for  tlie  good  of  others. 

We  are  in  possession  of  facts  which  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  his  hab 
of  giving  had  begun  long  before  this  accident  on  the  Clyde;  and  we  could  tc 
of  humble  country  pastors,  witli  large  families  and  limited  means,  to  whom  time 
gifts  regularly  came  at  Christmas  and  other  seasons,  from  an  unknown^  don< 
whose  name  all  their  ingenuity  failed  at  tho  time  to  disoover ;  though  they  we 
afterwaixls  traced  by  others  to  the  stores  at  the  "  Comer,"  in  Frederick-street.  Bat 
Ss  quite  tnie  tliat,  soon  afler  thc  cvent  which  had  brought  him  to  the  open  gttes  i 
death,  his  scale  of  giving  became  more  systematic  and  princely ;  and  for  once  pabli 
report  has  not  exaggerated,  in  fixing  his  donations  for  religious  and  benevoleo 
purposes  for  many  a  year,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  at  between  30,000^  ui 
40,000^  annually.  It  was  uo  new  thing  for  Christian  merchants  in  this  IinJ 
to  take  the  lead  in  contributing  for  Chnstian  objects,  writing  upon  their  goods  lol 
their  merchandise,  ^'Holiness  to  the  Lonl.''  Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  merduuiii 
of  England  had  been  the  chief  helpers  of  Tyndale  in  pnnting  and  diffusing  his  noU9 
translation  of  the  English  Bible.  But  when  was  benefícence  seen  in  Scotland  lA/ié 
on  such  a  scale  as  this,  scattering  around  him  from  year  to  year  the  whole  of  )aÊ 
gains? 

One  of  the  first  things  which,  soon  afler  this,  drew  towards  i^  the  interest  andtM 
philanthropic  energies  of  this  excellent  man,  was  the  preservation  of  the  integríl^  oi 
the  Sabbath-day.  On  the  introduction  of  ndlways  into  Scotland,  an  attempt  was  mtdi 
to  provide  for  the  ninning  of  trains  on  the  day  of  rest,  and  it  appeared  to  him  tb^ 
the  conceding  of  this  would  at  once  rob  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men  of  a  por 
tion  of  their  Sabbath,  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  Sabbath  observanoe  aU 
over  the  kingdom,  and  by  being  yielded  in  the  fírst  instance  would  lead  to  it  in  eraj 
other,  as  ndlways  were  multiplied,  and  would  thus  be  as  the  letting  forth  of  waters.  ffi^ 
resistance  iii  this  particular  direction  naturally  brought  him  to  make  wider  efforti  is 
defence  of  thc  sacredness  of  this  divine  institution.  Ministers  of  the  various  átú9 
minations  were  induccd  by  him  to  prepare  essays  on  the  several  branches  of  Ík^ 
Bubject,  and  thus  the  coUective  voico  of  the  Churches  found  expression,  and  w»í 
gathered  into  the  volume  familiarly  known  by  the  title  of  "  The  Christian  SabbaiL' 
Prizes  were  soon  after  oíTered  for  cssays  by  working  men  on  the  same  snbjeot,  tf 
offer  which  brought  into  the  fíeld  moro  than  a  thousand  competitors,  drew  ittU 
notioe  from  that  particular  section  of  the  community  a  great  deal  of  talent  uu 
worth,  and  helped  to  leaven  the  best  of  that  class  with  sound  convictionB  on  lii' 
Sabbath's  sanctity.  The  literature  which  he  had  thus  been  the  means  of  callÍDI 
into  existence  was  circulated  by  him  over  the  land  at  great  expense,  and  in  coimtlei 
instances  with  the  happicst  results.  Of  all  the  men  in  Great  Britain,  he  was,  lor  i 
iquarter  of  a  century,  the  most  eífícient  drag  upon  the  tendency  to  Sabbath  desecift 
tion  which  had  begun  to  show  itself  in  so  many  ominous  and  unwonted  forms.  H 
knew  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  to  himself  as  a  busy  commercial  man ;  and  he  Íhv 
Mimated  its  value  to  others.  We  have  within  the  last  few  days  seen  his  views  03 
the  labject  of  Sabbath  sanctification  reprcsented  os  Tindtily  rigid  and  Bevm.    IMb 
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yIio  ktTe  í^nt  Sabbaths  along  with  hiniy  know  how  opposite  thÍM  is  to  the  hct, 
Eis  was  thc  piimeyal  Sabbath  baptized  into  Christ.  He  had  no  toleranoe,  indeed,  for 
titt  TÍewB  o£  thoee  who  would  make  a  motley  of  the  Sabbath  between  preaching  and 
jioffoonwj — "  Qoá^B  worahip  and  the  mountebank  between."  With  him  it  was  a 
dtj  of  wiselj  yaried  religious  exerdfie  and  Ohristian  intercourse,  illuminated  all  oyer 
wilk  ihe  Bunshine  of  a  holj  cheerfulness. 

He  called  it  a  delight, 

A  day  of  laznry  observed  aright, 

When  the  glad  soul  is  made  Heayen's  welcome  ffneaí, 

Sits  banqneting,  and  God  provides  the  feast. 

It  wu  in  the  con£ding  intercourse  of  such  occasions,  that  one  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
thftt  inward  spring  of  pietj  liidng  on  the  great  rerities  of  Revelationy  bj  which  all 
Ui  iteadj  philanthropj  and  unostentatious  munificence  were  produoed  and  sustained. 

When  the  Evangelical  Alliance  came  into  existence  in  1846,  Mr.  Henderson, 
vho  liad  oríginated  the  preliminary  movement,  proved  also  one  of  its  most  energetic 
ad  deroted  supporters ;  and  to  the  well-known  essays  on  TJnion,  which  he  had 
Atwn  from  a  number  of  eminent  writers,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  its 
«rij  saccees.  He  hailed  an  institution  which,  while  it  held  up  before  the  world  the 
Mntíal  and  indestructible  unity  of  all  true  Christians,  brought  the  best  men  in  all 
tte  Churches  into  loving  contact  with  one  another,  and  while  not  intended  to  ex- 
tÍDgQÍsh  discussion  on  their  points  of  difierence,  was  certain  to  make  them  see  those 
MeiB  in  jnster  proportions,  and  to  smooth  the  asperities  and  to  sweeten  the  breath 
tf  «mtroyer83r.  On  its  broad  phitform,  he  formed  &st  Mendships  with  manj  of  the 
Mt  dÍBtinguished  and  saintly  men  in  all  the  Churches,  manj  of  whom  had  leíl  the 
torld  before  him,  and  whom  he  has  now  rejoined  to  perpetuate  the  firiendship  in 
ktTen.  From  no  person  did  pccuniary  help  flow  so  abundantly  and  constantlj  to 
kir  the  expenses  of  the  roeetings  and  the  movements  of  the  Alliance,  and  manj  an 
■unal  defídt  of  considerable  amount,  so  soon  as  it  became  known  to  him,  was  at 
•w  cheeiíully  extinguished  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen. 

One  of  the  best  incidental  effects  of  the  formation  of  the  Eyangelical  Alliance, 
^  to  inciiease  intercourse  with  good  men  in  the  yarious  Protestant  Ohurehes  on  the 
Wtiiient  of  Europe,  and  to  institute  a  wide  correepondence  of  which  that  society 
^  for  manj  years  the  principal  agent.  It  thus  opened  up  a  midtitnde  of  new 
^ltiniids  for  the  Ohristian  aeal  and  the  layish  munificence  of  thÍB  good  man,  who,  in 
ftfi  ooorBe  of  a  few  ycars,  became  the  most  liberal  supporter  of  stmggling  eyangelism 
tt  the  Continent.  His  interest  in  those  little  but  faithful  Protestant  communities 
^  gieatly  quickened  by  repeated  yisits  which  he  paid  to  them.  We  have  known 
™  m  the  course  of  one  brief  visit  of  a  few  weeks  scatter  among  their  churehes, 
^  séhools,  and  orphanages,  many  thousand  pounds.  The  almost  empty  coffers  of 
tej  a  sodety  were  replenished  by  him,  and  the  faintheartedness  of  anxious  secre- 
Wei  tumed  into  hope  and  joy.  Promising  students  belonging  to  the  Ereneh, 
^bI^,  Genevan,  and  Italian  Ohyrches  were  educated  at  his  expense  at  the  Theo- 
«gittd  Institute  of  Greneva,  or  at  one  of  our  Irish  OoUeges  or  Scottish  TJniver- 
*We«;  and  many  a  pastewr  in  some  quiet  French  village  or  Alpine  nook  had  his 
Wnforts  doubled  through  his  gifts.  There  was  no  religious  community  on  the 
'Winent  which  gathered  towards  it  so  much  of  the  interest  of  his  later  years  as  the 
*&aent  Church  of  the  Waldenses.  He  loved  it  because  of  its  glorious  martyr-history, 
^  tríed  fidelity  for  more  than  a  millennium,  and  because  he  thought  he  saw  in  it 
••  of  the  great  instruments  of  Italy's  evangelisation.  We  remember  to  have  seen 
^  Tenerable  philanthropist  weep  like  a  child,  at  one  of  the  great  historic  gatherings 
^that  people  at  tfae  &mou8  Balzile  Bock.    Their  noble  college  at  Florence  is  in  part 

▲  ▲2 
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a  monument  to  his  munifícence,  'while  tbe  generous  bequest  to  ihem  of  5,000/.  3 
formed  the  fítting  close  of  all  his  other  giils. 

One  of  the  latest  movements  in  which  he  interested  himself  wasthe  amalgama^ 
into  one  conipact  and  energetic  sooiety  of  all  the  various  Bible  Societies  in  Scotijtí 
He  foresaw  that,  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  diminiah  expenditure,  uiu 
and  concentrate  desultory  efíbrt,  widen  the  public  interest,  and  proportionatft 
increase  income ;  while  it  would  extinguish  aspetities  and  jealousies  that  had  grow 
out  of  old  and  bitter  controversies.  He  attempted  this  single-handed  where  ac 
other  man  would  have  failed,  and  after  years  of  correspondence  and  negotíation,  an 
many  a  chill  of  discouragement,  and  sometimes  rude  rebuff,  succeeded  up  to  h 
heart's  fondest  wish.     The  National  Bible  Society  exists  as  one  of  his  monuments. 

Btís  liberalitj  within  tlie  sphere  of  his  own  denomination  was  universal  as 
incessant.  He  was  the  chief  prompter  of  its  scheme  for  the  building  of  manae 
while  the  movement  for  the  progressive  cxtension  of  the  TJnited  Prcsbyterian  Chur> 
in  England  has  been  provided  for  by  him  with  a  princely  liberality.  No  place  of  w< 
ship  in  Scotland  could  be  built  without  his  helping  the  work ;  no  pressing  want  on  tk 
part  of  any  mimster  could  be  known,  without  his  assisting  to  relieve  it.  How  mAJ 
an  invalided  pastor  did  he  supply  with  the  means  of  temporary  rest  from  toil  a: 
care ;  how  many  a  widow's  heart,  when  death  had  entered  into  the  humble  mazi 
and  smitten  down  the  husbaud  and  the  'minister,  did  he  *^  cause  to  sing  for  joy 
When  the  TJnited  Presbytenan  Church  undertook  their  Indian  missioD,  1 
Bubscription  of  a  thousand  pounds  at  once  inspirited  them  with  decision,  ax 
floated  them  over  their  fírst  discouragements.  In  the  Mission  Board,  of  wliíe 
he  was  chairman,  his  voice  was  always  on  the  side  of  cxtension  and  ad 
vancement;  and  in  every  instance  in  which  he  heard  of  a  missionaiy  in  diffi 
culties  he  took  a  silent  note  of  it,  and  through  some  quiet  channel  sent  prumpi 
relief.  But  his  joyful  prcscnce  annually  at  tho  London  May  Meetings,  and  tba 
lavish  donations  with  which  he  made  the  eyes  of  treasurers  glisten,  showed  how  frr 
his  interest  travelled  beyond  his  own  denominational  circle ;  and  probably  there  waa 
no  home  in  Great  Britain  in  which  the  movements  and  operations  of  all  the  great 
benevolent  societies,  and  even  the  very  names  of  their  missionaries  and  stationiy 
were  so  familiarly  and  minutely  known  as  at  Park.  There  was  one  at  hÍ8  aáfii 
now  a  mouming  and  honoured  lady  in  the  weeds  of  widowhood,  who  suggested  not  ft 
few  of  his  most  munifícent  acts  and  encouraged  him  in  all.  But  even  supposÍDg  ^ 
could  enumerate  all  his  public  benefactions,  which  we  have  not  attempted  to  do,  lií* 
many  invisible  and  noiseless  charities  would  need  to  be  added  to  these  if  we  wonM 
forra  an  estimate  of  his  liberal  heart  and  of  the  power  of  the  "  grace  of  Qoá  whid» 
was  in  him." 

In  looking  back  upon  his  manner  of  giving  as  a  whole,  we  are  impressed  wi^ 
more  than  one  quality  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  1.  He  never  gave  fro* 
impulse.  He  took  time  to  deliberate  regarding  any  claim  that  was  brought  befii^ 
him,  and  to  look  at  it  on  all  sides ;  and  if  the  sum  required  was  a  large  one,  «0 
sought  the  advice  of  friends  qualifíed  to  give  it,  iSefore  he  fínally  decided.  He  9/^ 
on  quaint  FuUer's  two  maxims,  that  "  liberality  should  as  well  have  banks  ai  * 
stream,"  and  that  "  Charit/s  ei/es  must  be  open  as  well  as  her  handsJ*  This  Becoi^ 
against  his  gifls  going  to  unworthy  objects,  and  producing  dubious  benefít  2.  Tbf'^ 
there  was  nothing  more  remarkable  than  his  combination  of  economy  with  generoiiV' 
He  did  not  disperse  liberally  because  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  what  he  gft^ 
He  therefore  always  frowned  upon  waste  and  improvidence  even  in  the  smaliest  tliiii^ 
and  the  same  man  who  would  have  given  away  a  thousand  pounds  with  gladneaa  woiu^ 
not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  wronged  of  a  sixpence.    There  were  snperficii^ 
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Bons  who  sometimes  misjudged  him  on  this  account,  but  thej  forgot  the  difference 
«reen  bliod  impul8e''and  principled  benevolence,  and  the  double  lesson  of  our 
xI'b  first  feeding  the  5,000  besides  women  and  children,  and  then  commanding  his 
áples  to  '*  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost."  3.  Then  Íhere  was  a 
splar  tenaclty  of  attachment  to  whatever  course  he  undertook.  There  was  no 
ng  of  an  object  when  its  novelty  was  over,  or  deserting  it  because  of  some  slight, 
iginarj  or  real.  He  carefully  considered  its  merits  before  he  committed  himself 
its  support;  and  then  he  clung  to  it  for  life  through  good  report  and  bad 
ort  It  was  the  same  with  his  Mendships.  Where  his  estimate  was 
oorable,  his  friendship  remained  fÍEist  and  true  as  that  of  Jonathan  to  David.  4. 
en  it  was  not  his  monej  alone  which  he  lavished  upon  good  objects.  He  was 
lally  liberal  with  hís  time,  his  practical  judgment,  and  his  ripe  experienoe.  Many 
\aj  in  Glasgow  was  spent  in  the  directorate  of  its  benevolent  agencies,  and  the  vast 
rapondence  with  societies  and  public  men  elsewhere  had  ofben  to  be  continued 
r  vhole  evenings  at  Park,  afler  he  had  lefb  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  dty  behind 
n.  5,  And  what  habitual  modesty  reigned  in  his  heart  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
unficence !  He  never  introduced  or  even  hinted  at  his  givings,  as  if  he  were 
ig^g  for  praise.  And  while  the  very  largeness  of  his  gifts  made  it  oflen  impoesible 
liide  them,  he  would  many  a  time  have  preferred  to  "  do  good  bv  stealth."  He 
kxDgs  to  the  same  class  of  men  as  Howaurd  and  Thomton ;  and  public  opinion^ 
i  it  written  its  inscription  on  his  tomb  on  the  day  of  his  death,  woxdd  have 
icríbed  him  as  the  greatest  of  Scottish  philanthropists.  6.  We  have  already 
Qehed  upon  the  fact  that  his  unostentatious  piety  made  him  the  man  he  was. 
lien  men  were  still  asleep,  he  was  up,  often  a  great  while  before  it  was  day, 
é  alone  with  God  in  his  closet.  He  was  always  ready  for  conversation  on  Divine 
émes,  and  always  welcomed  it.  like  the  bird  with  folded  wings,  his  soul  had  an 
'titnde  for  fiying  upward.  His  benevolence  was  rooted  and  grounded  in  his  piety. 
iieoonsequence  was  that  during  the  last  three  years  in  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
M  public  duties,  and  his  life  ebbed  gently  away,  he  retained  his  interest  in  every 
^  cause  that  had  engrossed  his  active  energies.  From  his  "  loophole  of  retreat "  at 
^  he  regarded  with  a  sympathy  more  refíned  and  with  an  interest  more  con- 
Dtrated  than  ever  the  progress  of  missions,  the  struggles  for  the  Sabbath's  sanctity, 
imovements  for  union  among  the  unendowed  Presbyterian  Churches,  while  the 
'«un  of  his  liberality  flowed  on  in  an  undiminished,  uninterrupted  current  until  the 
Qr  when  he  descended  to  his  grave. 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  AND  THE  BAPTISTS. 
BBK  are  few  things  more  lamentable  in  Christendom  than  the  apathy  and  despair 
Úi  which  the  majority  of  men,  accustomed  to  the  divisions  of  centuriesi  r^;ard  the 
dten  and  distracted  condition  of  the  visible  Church.  Although  the  viaible  unity  of 
V  people  was  the  chief  subject  of  our  Lord's  prayer  before  He  sufiered,  althongh 
XDust  needs  believe  that  Christ,  under  circumstances  so  solemn  and  affecting, 
^yed,  not  for  the  realisation  of  an  impossible  dream,  but  for  a  real  and  practicable 
)d,  most  men  resign  themselves  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  old  parties  and  schisms, 
iWseem  willing  to  address  themselves  in  eamest  to  the  work  even  of  examiniug 
>  c&uses  which  hinder  tbe  fulfilment  of  their  Saviour*s  desii-e.  Christ  distinctly 
ilares  tbat  the  world's  belief  in  His  own  Divine  Mission  depends  on  the  manifesta- 
a  of  the  "  oneness  "  of  his  followei*s.  That  Christianity  may  produce  its  proper 
9ctupon  the  whole  human  race  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  reflect  in  its  Church 
^image  of  the  unity  and  of  the  greatness  of  God.  That  religious  chaoB  which  pre- 
KtB  to  mankind  the  view  of  a  number  of  stiflnecked  rival  organiaationSi  each  stand- 
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i&g  apoB  Hm  jots  and  iittkfi  and  contendixig  with  othen  for  siipremftcj  and  poi 
cttiinoit  h<^  to  penniade  ihe  whole  earth  that  it  is  of  Divine  orígin.     The  penalt; 
diviaiony  nnder  party  names  and  forms,  is  the  incredulity  of  ihe  moltitade. 
wóf/tLÍjf  ao  nxgent,  so  awfolly  real,  are  the  argamentB  which  peraaade  oa  to] 
petoal  stady  of  the  caoaes  which  have  disintegrated  the  one  ^  body  of  Ghiist." 

Strange  to  say,  the  chief  gtambling-bloGkg  in  the  way  of  a  retam  to  xmSáj  h 
nearly  all  been  aet  ap  in  sapport  of  ihe  caase  of  uniformily,  of  uniformity  eitka 
doctrine  or  in  the  modes  of  worahip.  Men  have  imagined  that  the  bond  of  pe 
ooald  never  hold  together  those  who  differed  in  the  manner  of  Íheir  apprehenaíoi] 
trathy  and  hence  Íhey  have  laboared  to  formalate  Íhe  faith  down  to  the  minvi 
particalars,  and  to  enforce  the  profession  of  these  standards  by  ihe  terrors  of  m» 
and  often  of  political  persecation.  The  fieiult  seems  equally  distribated  on  both  lic 
The  attempt  to  enforoe  **  uniiy "  by  ihe  State  has  proved  the  direot  incentivf 
every  variefy  of  Nonconforming  organisation,  and  has  consecrated  by  the  reoollaelií 
of  sapposed  martyrdoms  for  liberty  every  type  of  Dissent,  from  the  loítiest  advoci 
of  íreedom  and  truth  down  to  the  loweet  quirks  and  antagomsms  of  gratoih 
rebellion.  And  on  the  otiier  hand,  the  endeavour  made  to  produce  unily  among  tii 
^  Free  Gharches  "  by  deliberately  excommunioating  from  iheir  feUowship  nine-tai: 
of  Christendom,  throagh  the  requÍBÍtion  for  conformity  to  all  Íhe  specialities  of  ila 
creed,  has  had  about  an  equal  saccess.  The  very  last  thing  Íhe  generality  ctn 
persuaded  to  do,  is  to  change  their  party  and  to  forsake  Íheir  fnends,  and  when 
^*  trae  Charoh "  is  ihus  made  a  party,  and  adhesion  to  it  is  required  at  the  peril 
ezdusion  firom  all  good  fellowship,  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder  ihat  seots  foaiu 
on  suoh  a  basis  should  £edl  in  oonverting  to  their  views  ihoee  who  differ  from  ihen 
in  establishing  ihemselves  as  the  centres  of  Chrístendom. 

As  iherefore  in  seoular  legÍBlation  ihe  political  progress  of  modem  sociely 
resalted,  not  from  the  addition  of  new  laws  to  Íhe  statute-book,  so  much  as  ftom. 
removal  of  old  restríctions  and  vexatious  limitations  of  freedora,  which  prevented 
healihy  aotion  of  the  social  foroes,  so  it  is  foúnd  that  in  spirítual  afiairB  y^hm^ 
needed  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian  unity,  with  all  its  untold  blessings,  is  no* 
mach  new  ecolesiastical  legíslation,  as  the  gradual  removal  of  the  barríers  i 
restríctions  set  up  by  ancient  zeal,  or  by  old-world  tyranny  of  opinion. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  such  reflections  as  these  has  j 
been  íbmished  by  the  procedure  of  the  Congregational  TJnion  in  its  spring  w&m 
oí  the  present  year.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  made  dear  to  the  leadef 
thought  among  the  English  Nonconformists  that  a  zeal  for  separation,  and  for  d 
sion  into  an  infinity  of  fragments,  is  nearly  as  pemidous  a  passion  as  the  zeal 
indiiffríminate  impoeition  of  uniformity  by  authoríty.  This  led  to  Íhe  formatítfi 
the  Oongregational  TJnion — a  voluntary  assodation,  in  which  twice  aryear  the  Is 
pendent  Churches  meet  by  representation  to  exhibit  Íheir  substantial  xuáij  in  fr 
and  iqpirít,  and  to  take  oounsd  conceming  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  oí  A 
Several  caases  have  oontríbuted  to  increase  the  importance  bdonging  to  theae  gitfii 
ings  and  to  this  aasodation.  The  practical  advantage  foimd  to  be  deríved  firom  tÊ 
fellowshipy  the  augmented  vigour  imparted  to  certain  organisations  for  the  difluffl^ 
ihe  Qospel  in  towns  and  vilkges,  but  above  all  Íhe  aspect  of  the  time%  reveiiú 
aí^vsh  the  value  of  free  thought  as  enshríncd  in  free  churches,  and  calling  upoa  i 
hereditary  enemies  of  príestcraft  for  ever-strengthcning  opposition  to  its  moden  f 
tensiona — all  have  conspired  to  throw  a  certain  lustre  around  the  recent  meetÍBp 
the  Congregational  XJnion.  Impressed  with  the  grand  duty  of  working  towardp  Í 
eonaolidation  of  popalar  Frotestantism,  and  regarding,  as  was  nataral  firom  A 
•taad-pQÍnt^  what  is  termed  ^'lndependency''  as  the  proper  fonu  of  the  Ghii 
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O^tholiOi  not  a  few  of  the  leaders  of  tliia  organisation  have  deaired  that  its  constitu- 

tion  conld  be  rendered  broad  enough  to  include  some  who  have  been  separated  from 

ït  oinlj  by  a  aingle  artide  of  its  '^  Declaration  of  Faith.''     The  application  for  mem- 

benhip  made  last  year  bj  a  few  pastors  and  chuarches  not  pledged  to  PsBdo-Baptist 

opínians  afibrded  the  opportunity  sought  for  of  testing  the  spirit  and  disposition  of 

i^  Anembly.     During  the  past  twelve  months  the  question^  remitted  to  the  exami- 

iiatioii  of  the  oommittee,  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  newspapers  and  magazinea  of 

Íhe  Congr^tional  body;  but  the  issue  seemed  to  be  very  doubtful,  for  the  com- 

mittee  reported,  by  a  mfýoritj  of  twelve  to  nine,  against  the  projcct  for  admitting 

ííIm  appiicants ;  the  judgraent  of  the  press  was  divided ;  and  the  country  ministers, 

íoll  of  provincial  antipathies,  were  in  large  numbers  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  pio- 

poiitioii  for  comprehension.     The  oase,  as  presented  to  the  Assembly,  was  indeed 

ofieorad  for  consideration  in  a  íbrm  the  least  offensive   to   their   preocoupationa. 

Ue  pistors  leeking  admisaion  were  hereditary  Independents,  who  had  been  led  into 

^Asabaptísm"  purelj  thxough  Íhe  differences  of  opinion  prevailing  among  Inde- 

indentB  themselves,  and  expressed  in  the  writings  of  members  of  their  own  bodj ; 

aad  ihey  were  known  not  to  be  very  exigent  on  the  topic  of  the  mode  of  baptism. 

Tb  diurches  over  which  thej  presided  were  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  TJnÍQn 

diaiciifle — ^that  is,  the  most  absolute  liberty  of  opinion  is  allowed  to  every  member 

ia  tke  qaestion  of  baptism,  and  the  successors  to  the  pastorate  and  all  the  ofELcers 

■ay  be  either  Baptists  or  Psedo-Baptists.     Against  the  admÍBsion,  however,  even  of 

tUi  exceedingly  núld  type  of  dissent  from  the  customs  of  the  body  there  was  pre- 

paied  at  the  meetáng  of  the  present  year  a  very  earnest  and  determined  oppositioiu 

One  at  least  of  the  secretaries,  a  few  of  the  most  respected  laymen,  and  a  large  body 

of  mimsters  both  old  and  young,  came  together,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  exolude 

*'Baptists"  of  every  type  firom  the  Oongr^tional  TJnion.     The  Assembly,  one  of 

^  laigest  ever  known,  overflowing  the  space  afforded  by  the  whole  fioor  of  the 

^eigh-house  Chapel,  devoted  nearly  the  entire  moming  of  the  13th  May  to  the 

^iscuaBÍon  of  the  Report  of  its  Committee.     The  movers  of  the  Instruction  by  which 

*U  conduct  of  the  executive  was  to  be  directed  in  fature  yeairs  performed  their  task 

^ith  ángular  discretíon,  and  with  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  of 

^^  opponents.     Those  opponents  spared  no  pains,  and  shrank  from  no  methods  of 

^Keoarse,  by  which  they  could  hope  either  to  dissuade  the  Assembly  from  opening 

^  dooTB,  or  discourage  the  applicants  from  availing  themselves  of  permission  to 

^ter.    But  the  influences  at  work  on  the  other  side  were  too  strong  for  the  adverse 

P^ítjr.    It  was  shown  them  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  by  Mr.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  by  Dr. 

S^ey,  and  many  others  of  their  ablest  men,  that  Independency  rightly  understood 

**fced  itself  to  the  world,  not  as  a  sect,  but  as  an  embodiment  of  catholicity ;  that 

^  embrace  in  its  fold  all  who  held  the  main  íaith  of  the  Gospel  along  with  what  they 

'^SKded  aa  ihe  divinely  authorised  form  of  church  constitution  and  govemmenty 

^  a  greater  end  than  the  establishment  of  any  spedality  on  baptism ;  that  if  they 

**ttifioed  apiritual  realities  to  forms,  they  became  Eitualists  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 

y^;  that  the  applicants  were  one  with  them  in  faith  and  spirit,  and  diflered  only 

^  a  lin^  ceremonial  form ;  and  that  their  admiasion  would  be  at  least  one  step 

^^^'Vaida  Íhat  wider  oomprehension  and  more  perfect  unity  for  which  all  good  men 

««ked. 

Hie  eflect  of  these  arguments  was  seen  in  the  gradual  approach  of  the  Assembly 
^^^ttds  unanimity.  Some  even  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  proposed 
''■(nietíoin  professed  themselves  oonverted  on  the  spot.  Numbers  of  the  country 
^'^inirten  imderwent  a  simUar  modifícation  of  opinion;  and  when  the  time  came  íbr 
^^^ki&g  tlie  T€^  which  was  to  efleot  so  striking  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  tiie 
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Union,  scarcely  a  dozen  hands  were  held  up  against  the  resoltitioDy  and  it  was 
amidst  the  loudest  cheering. 

It  was  a  singular  feature  of  the  debate  which  led  to  so  gratifying  a  cGncímam^n, 
that  the  advei*8aries  of  the  Instruction  represented  that  instrament  as  a  measure        of 
vast  importance,  revohitionising  the  Independent   bodj,   while  its   advocates  (^Le- 
scribed  it  as  a  thing  so  infinitesimally  small,  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  defending  nr    id 
not  at  all  worth  opposing.     The  truth  doubtless  lies  between  the  two.     It  íb        t 
measure  small  in  form  biit  large  in  spirit.     Technically  it  admits  onlj  about  ^11^"^^ 
churches  to  the  XJnion,  few  of  them  of  any  comdderable  magnitude;  practictUy        i( 
acknowledges  the  broad  principle  that  ministers  and  churches  holding  Anti-FtedK.^ 
Baptist  opinions  can  be  members  of  the  Union.   Nothing  is  more  probable  than  t]M.4it 
when  the  Assembly  has  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  such  membeirB,  and  lm.m 
proved  their  good  fellowship  at  the  union-meetings,  they  will  come  to  peroeive  tl^^ 
there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  between  one  "  Baptist "  and  another,  and  will  foUci^ir 
out  their  procedure  to  its  logical  and  Christian  conclusion  by  opening  their  gate^  i 
little  wider  for  the  admission  of  others.     Good  leads  to  good.     Truth,  on  whichever 
side  it  lies,  spreads  by  the  closer  association  of  Christians,  seldom  by  their  separatíojL 
If  nothing  else  of  benefít  arises  from  the  action  of  the  Congregational  Union,  it  wjH 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  at  least  one  religious  body  able  to  gain  tihB 
great«st  of  all  victories — namely,  the  victory  over  its  own  unreasonable  prejudioes  suid 
antipathies — and  such  a  spectacle  will  not  be  without  influence  on  the  sister  Churclies 
of  England.     In  remedying  the  mistakes  of  past  ages,  and  removing  the  obstractÍTe 
legislation  of  former  generations,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  persuade  'RnglíftKnim   to 
proceed  upon  an  abstract  theory,  or  to  pursue  a  course  determined  by  a  consider&tion 
of  the  *'  rights  of  man.''     As  in  Parliamentary  affairs,  so  in  ecelesiastical.     We  hare 
to  content  ourselves  with  pieoemeal  reforms,  and  unambitious  advances.     Bat  it  is 
Homething  to  move  at  all — and  to  move  in  the  right  direction  gives  assurance  of  iho 
únal  victory  of  good. 

LONDON    IN    MAY. 
By  general  consent  it  is  admitted  that  May  Mectings  of  late  years  have  veiy 
much  improved.      We  do  not  refer  so   much  to  the  numbers  attending  tbem} 
although  we  are  happy  to  say  that  there  seems  little  or  no  diminution  in  the  cro^<^ 
rushing  into  Exeter-hall  when  any  great  society  has   been  holding  its  anni^<sf' 
sary.     We  refer  to  the  generally  interesting  character  of  the  meetíngs  themsel^®, 
to  the  improvement  which  lias  taken  place  in  the  speeches  delivered,  and  to   ^ 
eamest  purpose  of  committees  to  make  [their  anniversaries  yield  not  only  a  g^ 
collection,  but  bring  spiritual  profit  to  the  thousands  who  attend  them.     There  "«^ 
many  who  cordially  agreed  with  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who,  in  his  speech  at  th©  ^ 
meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  led  his  hearers  back  to  what  speeches  were  moie  than  l^sU- 
a-century  ago.    He  said,  looking  at  the  vast  meeting  before  him,  which  occupied  &^^ 
inch  of  sitting  and  standing  room,  that  he  remembered  when  £xeter-hali  was  not  <^^ 
than  half  full,  and  when  there  weremany  hot  controversies  in  their  aninual  gatheri'^ 
He  was  one  of  the  early  shareholders  who  built  the  hall,  and  he  had  attended  nt^^J      i 
meetings  in  it  in  its  early  days ;  hc  had  listened  to  many  speeches  and  been  in  jíM^f      ] 
meetings  in  the  metropolis ;  but  he  had  ncver  witnessed  a  better  meeting  ihaxM-  ^ 
present.     He  congratulated  them  on  the  improved  character  of  the  meetings  y^ 
by  year,  and  on  the  deepening  piety  of  the  addresses.     He  remembered  t^e  tí^* 
when  noblemen  and  gentlemen  used  to  bespatter  one  another  with  complimentf  ^^ 
votes  of  thanka,  bnt  now  he  saw  a  simplicity  of  purpose  which  was  troly  admira^' 
They  did  not  oome  to  make  displays  of  eloquence,  or  to  excite  applaiue,  but  tb^/ 
came,  some  of  them  aa  many  as  300  miles,  to  give  spiritual  food  and  to  reoeiye  it 
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A  difíerent  style  of  platform  eloquence  is  now  adopted  from  that  which  our 

{latliers  indulged  in,  both  as  speakers  and  hearers,  fífty  or  even  twenty-fíve  years  ago. 

THxe  same  auecdote  used  to  serve  then  a  great  number  of  times ;  the  same  appeal 

laight,  with  a  little  modifícation,  do  for  any  society ;  the  same  arguments  were  deemed 

i^plicable  to  every  case.    There  are  grey-headed  men  amongst  us  who  can  tell  stories 

about  the  difficulty  secretaries  found  in  making  annual  reports ;  which  had,  when 

made,  to  be  read,  not  before  vast  applauding  audiences  in  £xeter-hall,  but  before  a 

select  company  in  some  little  dingy  City  chai^el.    There  are  those  who  can  remember 

what  a  halo  of  romance  used  to  surround  the  missionary  just  retumed  firom  Polynesia 

or  Sonth  Africa,  and  how  people  listened  with  tears  of  very  gladness  to  their  touch- 

iag  little  anecdotes  of  savage  life.    What  boy  who  ever  heard  noble  Kobert  Moffiit 

or  John  Williams  can  ever  forget^the  interest  which  their  speeches  ezcited  ? 

All  the  work  of  missions  in  those  days  had  to  be  done,  and  the  object  which 
xpeakers  had  in  view  was  to  stir  people  up  to  undertako  it.  The  dark  field  of 
beathendom  was  displayed  before  their  gaze  again  and  again;  revolting  pictures  of 
the  Imbits  of  those  who  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  were  drawn  from 
tlme  to  time,  and  the  solemn  but  inspiring  question  asked,  "  Who  will  go?"  In 
regud  to  all  the  societies  which  have  recently  held  their  anniversaries,  when  they 
were  established  they  had  to  show  cause  for  their  existence,  and  to  show  especially 
tí»t  they  were  not  bom  an  hour  too  soon.  Now  they  occupy  themselves 
m  detailing  the  work  they  have  done,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  every  society 
cu  point  to  a  noble  amount  of  it.  What  a  story  of  Ohristian  work  does  the 
pfogrefls  of  the  Bible  Society  since  its  establishment  place  before  us !  To  think  that 
more  than  fífty-two  millions  of  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have 
^  drculated  from  its  depdts,  and  that,  taking  into  account  the  copies  drculated  by 
^uubed  societies,  above  ninety  millions  of  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  been 
«Mtributed  by  Bible  societies  alone  in  various  parts  of  the  world ! 

One  fails  altogether  in  realising  the  grandeur  of  the  work  done  by  such  a  society 

^  a  eingle  year  of  its  history.     Take,  for  example,  its  work  among  the  degraded 

P^ple  of  the  Fiji  Islands.     Mr.  Calvert,  a  missionary  from  these  islands,  carried  the 

'^^arts  of  his  audience  back  by  his  most  interesting  narrative  to  the  early  days  of 

^'^'•ions ;  and  very  terrible  were  the  revelations  he  had  to  make  conceming  these 

I^Ie,  who  had  been  neglected  for  ages,  and  who  had  been  left  to  the  undisturbed 

^trol  of  the  devil.  They  were  fonnerly  great  cannibals,  and  on  some  occasions  they 

^  oooked  at  one  time  as  many  as  100  human  bodies.     But  what  had  not  the 

/^ord  of  Qod  wrought  since  1835 !     There  were  40,000  children  who  were  regularly 

^'^^cted;  there  were  17,000   church   members,    and   5,000   on  trial  for  church 

'^^^bership.     There  were  1,500  class  leaders,  1,200  school  teachers,  1,000  native 

5*techÍ8t8  and  local  preachers,  and  38  native  nússionaries — men  who  were  thoroughly 

^  €unest  in  preaching  the  Gospel.     As  an  instance  of  the  change  which  had  been 

*^icted  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  by  the  introduction  of  the  Word  of  God,  Mr. 

^^ért  mentioned  that  a  vessel  having  been  wrecked  several  hundred  miles  from 

^ji,  and  the  people  from  the  ship  having,  after  enduring  fearful  privations,  been 

T^ifted  on  to  one  of  the  islands,  expecting  to  meet  with  none  but  cannibals,  they  were 

J^ïyfully  surprísed  to  fínd  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  house  to  which  they  were 

^^keo — a  drcumstance  which  caiised  them  to  feel  perfectly  assured  of  their  safety; 

^*^^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  treated  with  great  consideration. 

It  Í8  with  ''  the  eloquence  of  facts "  that  the  best  speakers  now  mostly  occupy 
^^tOBelveB  in  advocating  missionary  and  philanthropic  institutions,  and  in  every 
^^^teetíoii  tliey  may  fínd  no  lack  of  crowns  to  cast  at  the  Kedeemer's  feet.  A  new 
^^  Í8  sprÍDging  into  being  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Church,  Wesleyan, 
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Londoiiy  and  other  Mifliionary  SocietieB.  Gradually  heatHen  landa  are  gettíng 
Ohristíanity  of  their  own  through  Íhe  instromentality  of  native  agenoiea.  No  c 
belieyes  that  those  countries  vhich  have  been  Chnstianiaed  through  the  efforti 
miaaianaríes^  and  whioh  are  now  ihe  gloríous  trophies  of  our  varíous  ndsBÍoiii 
societiesy  oan  ever  have  their  religious  life  fuUy  deyeloped  by  foreign  teachers. 
Mr.  Hannay  well  put  it  at  th^  London  Missionary  meeting  : — 

It  ÍB  trae  God has  made  all  the  nations  o£  the  earth of  one  blood;  bat  it  ii  abo  tnie  fhat ! 
haa  made  them  of  different  typet  of  mind — some  in  whom  a  keen,  dear,  hard,  inteilectoal  ptn 
preponderatea,  some  whoae  minda  are  ábnost  altogether  thinga  of  the  im«gït»^tí/Mn^  gnd  ao 
whoae  minds  lie  hid  in  a  coil  of  emotíons — and  I,  for  one,  believe  that  no  one  of  those  typei 
mind,  or  the  raoes  by  whom  thoee  tyj^es  of  mind  are  repreaented,  can  ultimately  become ' 
conmion  and  exdaaive  teacherB  of  the  reat  witbout  cramping  their  growth  and  denying  to  th 
Bomething  of  their  natnre,  strength,  and  natíve  grace.  Men  whose  minda  aie  made  in  EQgh 
and  Amerioa  oannot  nltimately  be  the  teaohert,  the  final  teaohetrsi  d  Hindns  and  Kaffiis  i 
Sandwioh  IslanderB.  We  may  hare  the  honoor  of  giving  them  the  starting'pointk  bnt  to  si 
ihem  fit  f  or  a  plaoe  in  the  great  compaot  of  natíonalities  they  mnst  be  tanght  and  led  by  th 
own  best  minds. 

Slowly  but  surely  this  idea  is  being  realised;  prophets  are  being  raised  up  ]£ 
\into  their  brethren,  and  a  foreign  Chrístianity  and  English  ways  of  putting  I 
truih  as  it  is  in  Jesus  are  gradually  replaced  by  the  simplicity  and  ferrour 
native  pastors  and  evangelÍBts. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  treasurers  of  our  varíous  societies  look 
their  oonstituents  in  the  fÍEtce  finr  more  cheerfully  than  many  could  have  expec^ 
oonsidering  the  commercial  and  financial  year  through  which  they  had  to  hold 
their  way.  There  was  scaroely  a  society  which,  either  through  its  report  or  Qae 
its  resolutions,  did  not  refer  to  the  perplexity  and  embarrassment  which  had  so  paj 
fuUy  marked  the  year ;  but  frequentiy  the  reference  took  a  tone  of  tríumph  in  H 
remembrance  that  contríbutions  had  not  been  less  but  even  more  than  usual,  TIi 
was  the  case  with  Íhe  Bible  Society.  Notwithstanding  financial  failures,  thej  ha 
received  free  contríbutions  of  unprecedented  amount,  and  in  a  year  of  forced  eooiiOD. 
and  involuntary  retrenchment  they  had  iucurred  for  neceasary  purpoees  an  eayvD 
diture  without  parallel  in  the  society's  history.  The  Wealeyan  Missionary  Sooet] 
also  had  reoeived  a  noble  inoome  approaching  150,000^. — an  income  which  not  úti^ 
covered  the  expenditure,  but  which  lefb  a  baJance  towards  the  reduction  of  the  diW 
Indeed,  the  regular  receipts  of  the  society  had  been  supplemented  by  donationsiBC 
repayments  which  left  the  treasurer  with  an  increase  of  upwards  of  10,000{.  bejflB< 
tiie  income  of  the  previous  year.  Lest  the  meeting  should  be  exalted  above  mesnM 
however,  by  such  good  tidings,  Mr.  President  Arthur,  witii  his  heart  set  i^o' 
sjTstematio  giving  toward  tho  cause  of  God,  said  that  when  they  looked  at  tbtf 
total  oontríbutions  they  were  not  very  exhausting.  What  were  they  ckHBf 
He  thought  the  retums  of  the  annual  contríbutions  of  Methodists  in  £ii|^ 
amoimted  to  one  penny  a-week,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny,  and  a  Htíi 
bit  of  an  unasoertainable  fraotion.  He  did  not  think  that  was  a  great  di^ 
He  believed  that  if  people  gave  more  regularly,  and  if  every  member  contríbot^ 
about  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  pcr  year,  it  would  add  about  33)000 
aryear  to  the  society's  income,  and  that  terríble  word  ^'  retrenchment "  would  BOt  t 
heard.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  also  could  report  an  increase,  and  Qon] 
rcjoice  in  an  income  of  upwards  of  150,000/.  The  London  Missionary  Socifli 
could  not  thus  rejoico.  The  fact  was  clearly  brought  out  at  its  annual  meetÍDg  Úiá 
the  expenditure  exceeded  by  more  than  20,000/.  the  annual  inoome.  The  diraotafl 
liave  oome  to  the  determination  to  reduoe  expenditure  as  far  as  possible,  eepeqally  i 
thoee  parts  of  the  world  where  Chrístian  chui'ches  have  been  plantedj  bot  ili 
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ooui^  ÍB  alwajB  an  onpopTilar  one,  and  will  expose  the  directon  to  the  remoin* 
staranoes  of  Mends  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Still,  what  can  they  do,  unleei^ 
indeedy  the  noble  effort  commenced  at  the  meeting  to  raise  a  special  sum  of  25,0002^ 
Y)e  carríed  to  a  trinmphant  issue,  and  iinless  the  ordinary  income  from  home  aouroea 
iji  Ixnraght  up  to  70,000^.  per  annuml 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  that  as  the  gloom  which  had  passed  over  the  com* 

mercial  world  had  not  interfered  with  the  income  of  seyeral  of  the  largest  societie0| 

ao  neither  had  a  year  of  Continental  war  interfered  with  their  operations.     In  some 

inatanoea  it  seemed  as  if  the  things  which  had  happened  had  fallen  out  to  tha 

íartiierance  of  the  Gospel.     In  consequence,  so  it  seemed,  of  the  war  of  last  year, 

ibe  Bible  Soeiety  had  made  issues  and  effected  sales  unezampled  in  number  and 

Talue.  Austría  was  humbled  in  the  field ;  but  this  fact  enabled  the  society  to  labour 

throoghout  the  empire  wiUx  a  success  hitherto  imprecedented.     At  every  capital  of 

its  Mveial  piroyincea  Bibles  haye  been  distríbuted  in  large  abundance,  and  the  result 

b  that  whereas  but  three  years  ago  58,000  copies  of  the  Scríptures  were  conveyed 

imder  militaiy  escort  beyond  the  Imperíal  frontier,  no  fewer  than  156,000  copies 

were  last  year  freely  drculated  within  its  limits.     '<  In  Germanv,"  it  has  been  well 

aid,''all  antecedent  results  haye  been  surpassed.     Experíence  haa  oonvinced  Íhe 

lUe  tgeiit  of  the  society  in  that  great  country  that  the  public  eyents  of  the  last  ten 

fean  haye  tended  to  íacilitate  its  operations  and  to  enhance  their  effects ;  and  apart 

froBi  Íhe  political  ÍBSues  of  the  late  war,  it  has  evidently  created  an  opportunity  fbr 

'imm  of  the  Scríptures  beyond  all  former  demand,  and  has  opened  the  whole  Father- 

liikd  more  entirely  to  the  diffusion  of  those  wrítings  for  ihe  paramount  and  ex« 

émm  authoiity  of  which  Luther  so  manfully  contended.    The  &ct  ia  most  im- 

poHttit  and  gratifying  that  in  a  year  of  intense  moral  as  well  as  physical  ezdtement 

lAÍfflmense  apount  of  pure  Scríptural  knowledge  has  been  poured  into  a  land 

hdêited  with  that  spirít  of  unbelief  which  affects  to  array  itself  in  garments  of 

yghf 

In  regard  to  the  work  done  by  the  Eyangelical  Continental  Society,  the  com- 
^'BÍttee,  wlule  deploring  the  sufferíngs  that  were  inflicted  by  the  war,  could  rejoioe 
^the  political  eyents  of  the  past  year  had  tended  to  increase  their  opportunitiea 
^  inaking  known  the  Gospel  message.  The  annexation  of  Yenice  had  not  only 
^i^Itoged  the  sphere  of  eyangelistic  effort,  but  had  giyen  additional  securíties  for  the 
ohtBífy  of  making  known  the  Gospel. 

The  exhilarating  picture  which  the  May  Meetings  haye  giyen  us  of  the 
^^Am  sections  of  the  Church  of  Chríst  yigorously  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
g^  haryest-fíeld,  should  not  only  fill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  but  inspire 
^  wiih  new  energy  iii  discharging  our  own  appointed  seryice.  What  a  sound  of 
l^owixig  life  there  seems  to  be  in  the  following  graphic  descríption  by  Dr.  Mullens 
^fte  yaríed  labours  of  the  155  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society : — 

8eae  an  pastora  of  óharohes ;  others  preach  almost  entirely  to  tbe  heathen ;  Boine  are  training 
'^vdaits  ia  leminazies  ;  some  superintend  a  range  of  simple  Bchools  ;  others  in  Indian  cities  give 
'''SBtúne  andeffort  totheimportant  institntions  taughtin  theEnglish  and  nativelanguages.  Afew 
*i*  leriibig  translationa  of  the  Bihle ;  others  are  preparing  commentaries,  echool-books^  and 
^^  Christian  literatnre.  All  have  to  share  in  building ;  and,  beaides  onr  medical  missionariei^ 
^gfQfttnamber  constantly  give  medicine  to  the  sick.  Hcre  we  see  Dr.  Tumer,  in  the  admir- 
^  wminary  at  Malua,  training  the  native  teachers  ;  Mr.  Edkins  nnd  Mr.  Muirhead  penetrate 
^  Mongoliúi  desert,  to  inquire  into  the  place  and  prospccts  of  a  mission  among  the  Tartar 
^^^ ;  while  Mr.  John,  after  completÍDg  the  Hankow  Hospital,  is  isolated  within  a  vast  sea, 
**^  ovsrflowings  of  the  migbty  Yangtze,  whicli  has  drowned  half  the  streets  of  Hankow.  We 
Jl^  Mr.  Storrow  and  Hr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Coles  and  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Rice,  surrounded 
°yfhe  hnndreds  of  their  students  and  scholars,  diligent  in  their  daily  English  studies.     We  eee 
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th«  Tnr&ncore  bretlireii  in  tlie  midBt  of  their  many  agents,  adyÍBÍng  paston,  instmctíngca 
chista,  reading  «TuigelÍBti*  joanudB,  ezamining  candidates,  and  anditing  acconnte ;  whik^ 
their  midst^  Dr.  Lowe  and  hia  aeyen  stadente  administer  to  their  crowd  of  patienta  in  t 
hoepital  that  medicine  which  áhall  relieve  their  pain.  Br.  Mather  re-edits  the  Hindnsfa 
Scríptarea»  The  farothers  Stronach,  fellow-laboarers  indeed  in  the  kingdom  and  patience 
Jeens  Chríst,  slill  watch  over  the  prosperoos  churches  of  Amoy,  which  they  were  honoored 
foand.  In  the  midst  of  barbarism,  Mr.  Moffat  carefally  revises  that  Sichoana  Bible  of  which 
was  the  firat  translator ;  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  after  reading  the  proofs  of  his  repriot 
the  Chinese  New  Testament»  Dr.  Legge,  while  calmy  smoking  his  Manilla,  diyes  deep  into  1 
ancient  Chinese  olassics,  and  stríves,  by  an  erudite  oommentary,  to  make  plain  the  ea: 
history  of  China.  While  Mr.  Lawes,  who  descríbes  himself  as  the  "poet  lanreate  "  of  Sav3 
Island,  after  oompleting  the  New  Testament,  prepares  the  first)  Christian  hymn-book  for  the ' 
oC  the  oonverts  he  has  brooght  to  Christ ;  Mr.  Thompson,  visiting  the  missions  in  Cape  Cok» 
drívee  with  hard  toil  across  the  fiery  dost  of  the  Karroo  desert ;  Mr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Janseo, 
Iheir  long  canoe,  traverse  the  gorgeons  and  silent  forests  of  Gaiana,  to  visit  the  little  misi 
among  the  Indians  above  the  rapids  of  the  Berbice ;  Mr.  Marray,  opportondy  arríving  h 
•crew  steamer,  prevents  war  among  the  Chrístians  of  Manoa ;  Mr.  Chalmers,  volontary  ta 
of  the  band  of  converts  who  keep  the  John  Williams  afloat,  sticks  by  the  vessel  to  the  last,  ai 
with  his  brave  wife,  refoses  to  quit  the  ship  till  she  is  anohored  safe  in  Sydney  Harboor ;  w. 
Mr.  Philip,  pastor  and  schoolmaster,  doctor  and  Uwyer,  engineer  and  magistrate,  of  the  floarial] 
Ilottentot  Christians  of  Hankey,  whom  he  did  not  qait  for  twenty  years,  when  overtamed  i 
ravine  on  a  visit  to  his  out-statíon,  preaches  to  his  people  with  a  broken  arm  rather  thsn  depr 
them  of  that  bread  of  heaven  which  they  had  come  many  miles  to  hear.  Who  wonld  not  rejd 
and  thank  God  f or  such  men  ?  Of  the  ninety  Protestant  missionaríes  Ubonríng  in  China,  the  i\ 
who  stand  flnt  in  public  estimation  for  charêcter,  scholarship,  and  zeal  are  missionaríes  of  tk 
sooiety.  Among  the  fíve  handred  missionaríes  of  India,  not  a  few  of  oar  brethren  occnpy  a  l^g 
and  honoared  place ;  while  in  all  other  of  the  older  missions  the  men  who  with  fidelity  taá  m 
have  steadily  maintained  their  posts  for  twenty-flve  and  thirty  years  are  nnmerons,  snd  anal 
held  in  honoar.  A  jost  consideration  of  toil  like  this  will  show  that  never  in  the  sodetT'f  Ui 
tory  had  the  directors  greater  reason  to  thank  Grod  f or  the  graoe  bestowed  upon  their  mÍMÍmuuMi 
or  stronger  groond  for  holding  them  in  esteem  as  workmen  needing  not  to  be  ashamed. 

A  description,  perhaps  equally  inspiriting,  might  be  written  of  the  laboan  oi 

agents  belonging  to  other  míssionary  societies.    In  simple  devotedness  to  the  Msster 

animated  by  faith,  and  hope,  and  zeal,  they  are  pursuing  their  distant  ministrfaDt 

rearing,  year  by  year,   upon  fields  of  barbarian  idolatry,  bright  trophies  to  Uk 

power  of  his  cross.     Some  of  them  amidst  perils  of  no  ordinary  character,  amwW 

severe  forms  of  tempoi*al  and  mental  calamity,  are  showing  the  luxniious  w 

unbelieving  of  our  own  time  that  it  is  still  possible  io  forsake  all  for  Christ,  and  M 

life  can  be  put  to  no  more  majestic  purpose  than  when  spent  in  his  service,  thong" 

it  be  with  the  loss  of  all  the  world  counts  dear.     And  not  only  of  Foreign  Missifli^ 

but  of  Home  Missions  also,  and  of  the  thousand  agencies  now  employed  to  ameliontí 

the  temporal  and  spiritual  woes  of  mankind,  is  it  true  that  Ohrist's  servants  are  li 

their  respective  posts  of  duty  and  occupying  imtil  He  comes.     A  noble  year's  wori 

has  been  done  by  comparatively  speaking  few  labourers,  and  we  can  hardly  conoeifí 

of  a  stemer  rebuke  to  the  sluggard  in  Christ's  vineyard  than  the  view  of  that  won 

supplies.     Shall  the  rebuke,  eloquently  supported  as  it  is  by  God's  work  in  ifcí 

natural  world  at  this  season  of  the  year,  pass  unheeded  1    Every  tree  that  is  nxA 

dead  is  telling  us  that  it  is  alive,  and  is  lichly  manifesting  its  life.     EveiTthmg 

around  us  in  this  spring-time  of  refreshing  is  in  harmony  with  those  calls  to  du^jf 

and  activity  which  have  once  more  resounded  in  many  a  May  Meeting. 
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onr  own  Correspondent.] 
,  France,  May,  1867. 


OF    THS     ROMISH   CLKRQY   IN 
TIONAL   SDnCATION. 

now8  that  the  Pope,  the  hishops, 
iflh  cleigy  generally,  are  by  no 
ible  to  the  culture  of  the  in- 
Ities  in  the  common  people. 
id  that  the  difTuBÍon  of  know- 
e  up  adversaríes  agaLnst  them. 

the  clerícal  party  is  in  the 
number  of  elementary  fH^hools 
within  the   narrowest    limits. 

Portugal,  and  other  Popish 
striking  instances.  When  the 
sry  ignorant.  they  the  more 
the  superstitions  and  the  ex- 
ïtices  of  Komanism;  and  this 
the  príests  are  so   obstinately 

extension  of  elementary  edu- 

ime  past,  however,  this  state 
been  altered.  The  Jesuits  are 
creasing  the  number  of  their 
do  not  neglect  any  means  of 
any  students  as  possible.  The 
societies  of  Sisters  of  Charíty 
me  course.  There  are  now 
monks  and  nuns  actively  en- 
blishing  Bchools  for  boys  and 
,  and  thcy  do  not  neglect  any 
ik  from  any  sacrifíce,  to  attain 

es  this  change  arise  ?  The 
>le  enough.  The  bishops  and 
}  have  observed  that  thc  French 
ly  demand  a  more  solid  educa- 
the  Governmeut  is  disposed  to 
r  wishes.  They  consequently 
res  to  establÍBh  and  increase 
>Uf  in  order  to  keep  the  hum- 
der  their  yoke;  and  in  them 
3  litanies  of  the  Yirgin,  the 
sm,  and  other  things  of  the 
:  is  a  matter  of  calculation  in 
n  power,  not  a  desire  of  en- 
progress  of  popular  education. 
ïrested  views  are  well  imder- 
may  hope  that  the  French 
«Ive  to  receive  better  instruc- 
t  which  is  given  to  it  by  the 


FRANCE   DI8P0BED    TO  MAIKTAIN  P1A0E« 

Let  me  say  a  few  wordB  as  to  the  peacefol 
sentiments  which  have  been  expreased  within 
the  last  few  weeks  in  the  oigans  of  pnblic 
opinion;  for  this  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  seríous  men.  War 
between  France  and  Germany  seemed  to  be 
imminent  Well,  from  áll  quarters,  the  work- 
ing  dass  as  well  as  bankers,  young  people  as 
well  as  old,  the  most  humble  as  wdl  as  the 
great,  united  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  this 
dreadful  coIUsion.  They  organised  the  League 
of  Peace,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  the  ex- 
pression  of  their  wishes  has  certainly  con- 
tríbuted  to  facilitate  the  work  of  diplomacy. 
Formerly,  the  French  were  always  leady  to 
rush  to  the  battle-fíeld,  and  war  seemed 
their  natural  element,  their  strongest  and 
most  enduríng  passion.  At  the  present 
time,  the  disposition  of  our  countiy  is  very 
different.  What  are  the  causes  of  this  pro- 
gress?  Chiefly,  free  trade,  which  has  united 
the  interests  of  foreign  nations  with  our  own ; 
next,  the  great  increase  of  mannfactures ;  and 
lastly,  the  deep  conviction  that  war  is  a 
terríble  scouige,  which  produces  great  cata- 
strophes  and  sufferings  of  every  kind,  without 
securíng  any  real  or  permanent  good.  The 
nineteenth  century  wiU  occupy,  in  this  re- 
spect,  a  better  place  than  the  preceding  ages, 
and  will  transmit  a  good  example  to  posteríty. 

HEETINOS  OF   THE  RELIOIOUS  80CIETIE8. 

I  shall  not  communicate  any  lengthened  de- 
tails  as  to  the  proceedings  of  our  religious 
and  charítable  societies.  That  task  I  shall 
leave  for  another  pen.  It  will  suffice  if  I 
here  offer  some  general  observations  on  the 
subject 

The  institutions  which  circulate  the  Scríp- 
tures  and  religious  books  and  tracts  continue 
to  perform  their  work  with  much  zeal  and 
success.  For  this  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
to  God.  When  immoral  wrítings,  impious 
and  cynical  publications,  are  circulated  in 
such  great  profusion,  is  it  not  of  great  im- 
portance  to  distríbute  abundantly  books  and 
tracts  which  may  re-animate  íáith  and  im 
prove  the  national  morals  ? 

The  French  Mimonary  Society  is  in  a  críti- 
cal  state.  Tou  are  aware  that  our  imsaionary 
stations  in  the  south  of  Afríca  have  been  at- 
tacked  and  devastatcd  by  invaders — the 
Boers,  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians  !    But 
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the  Mi&sionory  Comndttee  are  uot  dÍB- 
couraged;  thcy  trust  to  the  protection  of 
God,  and  to  thc  syinpathics  of  all  true  fol- 
lowers  of  the  Qospel. 

The  two  Bocietics  destined  to  extend  in 
our  country  thc  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth — namely,  the  Ecangélicál  Socteti/  and 
the  CerUrál  Society  of  Evangclisation — pursuc 
their  holy  work  under  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord.  There  are  in  this  country  two  classes 
of  indÍTÍduals  who  should  be  the  objects  of 
our  fratemal  solicitude :  First,  the  "  dis- 
persed  "  Protestants,  who,  living  at  a  distance 
from  our  churches  and  pastors,  are  the  more 
liable  to  fall  into  indifference  or  iníidelity, 
if  they  are  not  regularly  visited  by  ministers 
of  the  Qospel.  Secondly,  a  certcdn  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  who,  having  abandoned 
the  false  traditions  of  their  Church,  need  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  a  better  reHgion. 

Lastly,  the  Deaconetset?  Institutiony  which 
ipecially  devotes  itself  to  the  relief  of  dif- 
ferent  classes  which  require  assistance — the 
poor,  the  dck,  children  who  have  been 
ábandoned  by  their  parents,  etc., — always  ex- 
dtes  lively  sympathy,  and  receives  not  a 
Tew  subscriptions.  Thus,  piety  and  charity 
produce  their  fruits  in  French  Frotcstantism, 
and  are  perhaps  the  most  effectual  of  all  evi- 
dences.  "  Show  mc  thy  faith  by  thy  works," 
Jamcs  ii.  1 8  [French  version].  "When  works 
are  numerous  and  fruitful,  the  faith  recom- 
mends  itsclf  to  the  affection  and  respect  of  all. 

THE   U17TVER8AL  EXHIBITION. 

Noticcs  have  already  appeored  in  your 
Gorrespondence  of  what  has  becn  done  by  the 
friends  of  the  Qospel  at  thc  Univcrsal  £xhi- 
bition.  In  now  refcrring  to  the  subject, 
therefore,  I  shall  content  myBclf  with  men- 
tioning  two  or  three  points  of  intcrest. 

Thc  French  Qovcmment  in  this  important 
matter  has  shown  its  fidelity  to  religiovs 
Ixberty,  It  has  sanctioncd,  without  objcction, 
the  opening  of  an  Evangclical  chapcl,  whcre 
foreigners — Germans,  English,  St^-íss,  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Americans — may  each  hcar  in 
their  own  hinguage  the  preacbing  of  solvation 
by  Christ  crucified.  There  is  a  diligent  at- 
tendonce  on  thesc  religious  scrviccfl,  which 
are  felt  to  bc  edifying  to  thosc  who  partici- 
pate  in  thcm.  A  considcrable  number  of 
Bibles,  religious  publications,  ctc,  arc  dis- 
tríbuted  at  Ihe  entrance  to  the  Exhibition. 
It  Í8  a  curious  and  interesting  spectade  to 
see  visitors  of  every  class  reading  some  chap- 
ters  of  the  Qospels,  or  somc  pages  of  tracts 
which  have  been  placed  in  thcir  hands  gra- 
tuitously.  Thc  Jcsuits,  and  thc  Papists  gene- 
rally,  are  very  discontented  with  this  new 


systcm  of  evangelisation.     They  cry  ou 
their  joumals  thit  the  Protestants  are  ab 
Frcnch  hospitality,  and  that  these  **  heret 
ought  to  be  completely  banislied  from 
palace  of  the  Exhibition.     Every  one  is  r 
in  the  present  day,  and  the  dÍBcipIes  of  Ij 
tias  Loyola  may  propagate  their  doctiine 
they  think  fít. 

MORE     EFFORTS     FOB    Rg-ESTABT.TMmr    ^ 

BTNODS. 

I  shall  close  this  brief  letter  with  8om^^  ^. 
formation  rcspecting  the  efforts  whieh  '^urc 
been  made  for  the  re-establifihment  or    oor 
general  synods.     You    are  acquainted   '^jt^ 
this  grave  question,  which  has  already  towid 
a  place  more  than  once  in  our  conespond- 
ence.     Thcre  ore  among  the  French  Trot&t- 
ants  wide-spread  divisionB,^ince88ant  qoarrelB, 
a  state  of  agitation  and  war  which  dilfkiRi 
everywhere  doubt,  or  troubles  Btill  more  de- 
plorable.     It   is  an  artificial  aBsembltge  c€ 
heterogeneous   elements  —  of    contradictoiy 
opinions ;  it  is  an  inextricable  chaos. 

What  remcdy  can  be  employed  to 
peace  ond  order?  We  must  claim  the  xí^ 
convening  a  General  or  National  Synoi^  wtíá^^ 
may  be  able  to  lay  down  precise  rolei 
doctrine  and  disdpline.  I  know  that  Mt 
emincnt  mcmbers  of  our  Church  have  le-  ^ 
quested  a  special  audience  of  the  Emperor,  Ín  ^ 
order  to  obtoin  the  convocatíon  of  Buch  t  ^* 
synod.  But  will  Napoleon  IIL  be  diipoied  ^ 
to  accede  to  their  request  ? 

Jl.»  JL.  á* 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Paris,  May  21,  1867. 

THE   PASTORAL  C0XFERE17CES. 

Thc  Pastoral  Conferences  have  immcmély 
gaincd  by  bcing  hcld  in  different  haUi.  The 
colmncss  and  harmony  of  the  disetiSBÍoBi  in 
no  wÍBc  partook  of  dullness  or  monotony.  TIm 
Special  or  Natimal  Church  Con/erencet,  piended 
over  by  Professor  De  Fëlice,  listened  to  a  Teiy 
remarkablc  paper  by  Pastor  yanrigand,  of 
Nantes,  on  the  rights  and  duties  respeetively 
of  pastors  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  prsBent 
circumstonces.  Another  Bubject  tieated  of 
was  the  practical  means  of  completing  ihe 
orgonisation  of  the  Befoimed  Chnrch.  The 
Oeneral  Confercnces  were  still  more  ffiiiiinBt'*^ 
than  the  Special ;  they  were  presided  om 
by  Pastor  EmUien  Frossaid.  The  eBBsy  of 
M.  Matter  on  the  relations  between  ChiLÍtiin 
life  and  doctrine  had  the  nnanimons  asBent  of 
all  scctions  of  the  meeting.  In  the  discnBnoii  - 
which  followed,  the  ossembly  was  divided  on  -^ 
the  point  whether  importance  should  be  gÍTes-^ 
to  clcorly  defmed  and  cxpreased  doctrineii«i^ 
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?aston  Rognon,  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
^ieyeTi  of  the  Lutheran,  in  arguing  in  favour 
o£  it,  were  strongly  supported;  while  Pastor 
Ed.  de  Pieflsensé,  of  tïie  Free  Church,  who 
diffeied  from  them,  was  adheied  to  but  feebly. 
This  shows  the  currents  in  which  flow,  not 
m  ChnrcheBy  but  opinion  in  each.  Organisa- 
tíoB,  doctrine,  practice,  all  need  stablishing, 
itrengthening,  settling.  It  seems  as  though 
tlie  earthquake,  stealthily  unhinging  all  thinga 
political,  were  shaking  the  yery  columns  of  the 
tmpl& 

THE  RSLIGIOUS   AXNIVERSARIES. 

The  meetings  of  the  sodeties  have  been 
ttbly  attended.  YariouB  reasons  are  given 
for  this,  such  as  the  superíor  attraction  of  the 
Sildbition,  the  unpunctuality  in  commencing, 
fte  ÍBcreased  length  of  opening  speeches  and 
JtOl  more  of  reports,  the  sameness  of  informa- 
tbn  and  its  monotony.  Bnt,  in  truth,  the 
{epnktion  have  outrun  those  who  would  do 
tÍHm  good.  A  strong  grasp  within  the  veil — 
t  tna  hold  of  Christ,  in  his  perfect  god- 
«id,  manhood,  atonement,  substitution — a 
gnnd  peiBonal  consciousness  of  the  work  of 
theMighty  Spirít  within,  applying  Chríst's 
Vo&  and  ahedding  abroad  Qod's  love — is 
Meded,  when  the  hand  is  stretched  forth  to 
<iU  and  lescue  men  hurrying  down  the  gulf ! 
Hev  itrength  and  freshened  vigour  are  called 
w;  acts  of  boldness  and  daring  are  needed; 
gXMit  modifícation  in  style  and  action — ^in 
■Kt,  t  new  generation  of  labourers  in  mind 
•nd  bandiwork  alone  could  meet  the  demand. 
"ïenve  thy  work,  0  Lord !"  should  be  the 
^ypiayer,  and  is  the  secret  yeaming  of 
^y,  while  they  feel  the  total  inadequacy  of 
tu  existing  agencies  to  stem  more  than  a 
%>le  or  two  of  the  awful  torrent 

Tbe  first  meeting  was  that  of  the  Sunday- 
**eoí  Society^  presided  over  by  Pastor  Pau- 
■fe  Twenty-three  schools  have  been  esta- 
"fUied  duríng  the  year,  and  12,209  volumes 
^^'calated  by  gift  or  purchase.  Expenses, 
Hl77  francs;  receipts,  23,777  francs.  The 
•ï»equent  gatheiing  (on  Thursday,  May  9) 
^tbe  Sunday-scholars  of  París,  in  the  Cirque 
'^^ecny  was,  as  usual,  popular  with  young 
^  (dd;  the  hymns  were  touching,  the 
9*^e8  interesting,  but  paitook  of  the  al- 
>^  univeisal  failing,  absence  of  the  work 
^  Chiiflt,  and  consequently  of  power.  We 
•**ld  not  help  feeling  the  contrast  of  the 
1^"^  eoul-inspiring  hymn  of  Luther,  "  Ein 
J^  Bwg/*  sung  by  the  children,  daríng  the 
JJWV  to  do  his  worst — that  true  martyr's 
^l*n— with  the  pandering  to  the  spirít  of 


the  world  ond  the  love  of  tlie  world's  ways 
now  rífe  in  the  Martyrs*  Church !  God  open 
the  ParÍB  Christian's  eyes!  How  conld  a 
protest  be  made  against  the  Liberals  organis- 
ing  a  concert  of  music  in  that  circus  to  get 
funds  for  chapel  and  religious  work,  when 
the  Orthodox  Christians  gave  the  example,  two 
years  running,  to  raise  funds  for  an  oiphan 
school  1 

The  Bible  Society  of  France  held  its  meet- 
ing  also  during  the  evening  of  Monday, 
May  6,  at  the  Church  of  the  Bedemption, 
presided  over  by  Pastor  G.  Monod.  It  re- 
ports  progress.  Fifty  churches,  forty  of  which 
are  National,  have  adhered  to  it  duríng  the 
year,  and  its  issues  of  Sacred  Scríptures 
have  increased  from  6,334  in  1865  to  7,654 
in  1866.  Eeceipts,  22,536  francs  (a  trífle 
more  than  last  year);  expenses,  33,618;  the 
difterence  is  amply  covered  by  a  previous 
balance  in  hand  of  20,000  francs.  It  is 
represented  in  the  Exhibition  Palace  and 
Park,  having  joined  the  EngHsh  Bible-stand. 

The  ParU  Tract  Sodtty^  presided  over  by 
Count  J.  Delaborde,  met  on  Tuesday,  May  7. 
It  has  distríbuted  388,000  tracts  duríng  the 
year.  Beceipts,  111,222  francs;  they  leave, 
however,  adefícitof  26,818  francs.  Forty-five 
tracts  out  of  print  have  been  reprinted|  together 
with  ten  new  ones,  and  one  new  book,  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  with  paiallel  texta 
arranged  as  a  commentaiy.  The  príce  of  its 
joumal,  LAmi  de  la  Jeunesse,  has  been  raised, 
on  accoimt  of  defícit.  It  has  taken  new  and 
more  suitable  premises,  35,  Bue  de  Saints 
Përes. 

The  Protedant  Hietorical  Sodety  held  its 
anniversary  in  the  Oratoire,  presided  over  by 
M.  F.  Schickler.  Want  of  funds  shackles 
its  publications.  Count  J.  Delaborde  lead 
a  deeply  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Jacqueline  d'Entremont,  widow  of  Qaspeid 
de  Coligny,  who  sufiered  twenty  yeara*  im- 
prisonment  for  the  faith.  Interesting  remarks 
upon  the  old  Calvinists'  hymns  and  psalms 
were  made  by  M.  Bordier. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ProteêtatU  Bihle  Society 
met,  imder  the  presidency  of  M.  H»  Pairet 
9,954  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  varíous 
versions  have  been  disseminated  during  ihe 
year,  about  600  less  than  the  year  before. 
About  half  the  volumes  issued  are  of  the  new 
translatious  which  the  society  has  added  to 
those  of  Martin  and  Osterwáld.  Expenses, 
34,642  francs;  leceipts,  34,171  francs;  but  a 
former  debt  and  liabilities  glve  a  defícit  of 
!  47,500  francs. 
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[From  onr  own  CorreJipondeiit.] 

Berlin,  May  13,  1867. 

OPINIONS   OF   THB   ROHAN   CATHOLICS. 

Yesterday  the  news  reached  tib  by  telegraph 
that  the  treatj  on  the  Luzembaig  question 
had  been  signed  in  the  London  Conference, 
80  that  there  appears  a  reasonable  hope  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  We  all  rejoice  in 
•uch  a  prospect,  though  many  still  entertain 
doubts.  There  is  no  party  which  would  not 
have  made  any  sacriíice  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence  and  freedom  of  Germany ;  but  hatred 
or  mere  unreasoning  hostility  to  any  nation 
has  no  existence  among  us.  The  Prussians 
have  recently  been  the  subjects  of  much  evil 
as  well  as  good  report ;  but  time  wiU  show 
that  the  representations  so  often  given  in  fo- 
reign  journals  of  our  King,  as  bent  only  on 
war  and  conquest,  are  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. 

I  said  in  my  last  letter  that  the  religious 
standpoint  of  a  people  should  be  fairly  taken 
into  the  estimate  on  all  great  political  ques- 
tions,  and  that  in  the    opposition  between 
France  and  Prussia  the  natural  antagomsm 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  must 
not  be  left  out  of  view.     How  much  I  was 
in  the  right  appears  from  the  following  fact. 
The  French   paper   LUnivers  had   actually 
already   begun  to  preach  a  crusade  against 
the  Prussians  as  heretics.    Thia  attempt  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Catholics  of  our  country. 
In  our  Prussian  Lower  House,  the  majority 
of  the  Catholic  members  signed  a  memorial, 
which  is  not  yet  published,  but  which  I  have 
read,  in  which  they  protest  against  the  outcry 
ndsed  by   the   Frcnch  joumal,  and  declare 
that  such  proceedings  are  injurious  to  their 
Church.     The   memorial  proceeds  from  the 
Ultramontane  party  among  us,  and  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  same  party  which  deplored 
tbe  humiliation  of  Austria  would  not  be  so 
avene  to  a  war  with  Napoleon.     A  remark- 
able  book,  lately  published,  makes  this  very 
clear.     It   is   entitled   "  Germany   after  the 
War  of  1866,''  and  the  author  is  the  Bishop 
of  Mcntz,  Baron  von  Ketteler,  a  well-known 
and  talented  Ultramontane.    In  it  the  Bishop 
grcaily   deplores  the  defeat  of  Austria  by 
Prussia,  but  Napoleon  he  compares  (p.  174) 
to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  betrayer  of  the  Lord. 
He  ^J^  ^^  Church  of  Eome   has   "never 
endured    such    hostile    treatment    as    from 
Napol^^''    *'  This  French  Emperor  has  done 
ttton»  ^  shake  the  chair  of  St  Peter  than 
gHY    other    Christian     prince    in    history." 
»•  tt«  htf  Burrounded  the  Pope  with  the  toils 


of  a  most  aítful  policy,  and  tiien  given  hii 
over  to  his  enemiea."     This  hatred  of  a  ]ii| 
body  of  sincere  Cátholics  to  Napoleon  hf 
great  political  and  religious  signifícance.   Tk 
Bonapartes    have,   in  truth,  taken  quíte 
different  attitude  in  relation  to  ecclesiasti^ 
affairs  from    that   of  the   Bourbons.    Bc> 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV.  would  alike 
masters  of  Europe;   but  Louis  was  a  co: 
queror,  a  debauchee,  and  a  zealous  Catholii 
who  has  the  blood  of  thousands  of  mnrdeite 
í  Protestants  upon  his  souL     The  amhítion  (A 
both  Napoleons,  the    First  and  the  Thiit^ 
has  beeu  to  rule,  not  nations  only,  bnt  the 
Church.     The  Roman  Catholics  are  inceniod 
against  Napoleon  because  he  will  not  allov 
himself  to  be  their  instrument,  but  wiU,  ot 
the  contrary,  make  instruments  of  them.  Hicj 
helped  him  to  become  Emperor  becanse  Hwf 
thought  he  would  allow  them  to  rule,  snd  bi 
now  uses  his  power  to  humble  them.    K^ 
leon  styles  himself  a  Catholic  prince,  bnt  bi 
is  no  Romanist     He  has  no  ambition  to  1w 
another  Louis  XIY. ;  he  would  rather  ragi 
after  the  manner  of  Tiberius.     He  is,  hov* 
ever,  none  the  more  a  Protestant  for  heÍDg  » 
little   of   an   Ultramontane.      He  remoTcd 
Renau,  but  set  up  in  his  place  a  Jew,  MnBk^ 
who  is  lately  dead.     Napoleon,  like  hÍB  wliola 
house,   is  not    French,   but   Italian.    Ttat 
which  may  be  broadly  affirmed  of  the  rdigí' 
ous   character  of  Napoleon  is   a  matter  flf 
common  observation  also  among  us  in  Ge^ 
many.     There  are  a  large   number  of  C^ 
tholics,  who  do  not  love  the  Church,  who 
have  very  little  faith  in  it,  to  whom  ti* 
Jesuits  are  obnoxious,  but  they  are  not  oa 
this  account  any  the  more  Protestant.    H«Wi 
as  in  Italy,  rank  sceptidsm  and  extreme  Ultzt- 
montanism  are  found  side  by  side.     Mtny  ^ 
the   freethinking,   enlightened   Catholici  do 
not  become  Protestants,  because,  they  isy»  u 
they  had  been  prepared  to  believe  anytbiD& 
they  would  have  remaÍDed  good  Catholioi.  ^ 
main  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  {«entfv 
ignorance  of  Scripture.     I  have  an  acqntói^ 
ance,   an  old  man,  intelligent»  tolerant,  ^a^ 
very    devout,    who    regularly    attendi  *^ 
Catholic  Church ;  but  he  listened  with  am^ 
ment,  as  to  something  altogether  new,  ^^ 
I  quoted  to  him  St  Paurs  words  in  1  ^' 
xiii.     A   highly-educated    Catholic  recently 
spoke  to   me  of  Ascension-day  as  a  Qtíb^ 
holiday,  and  was  astonished  to  hear  ihst  it  ^ 
also  a  Protestant  festival.     Many  FroteiltfBti 
go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  misled  bif  * 
superfícial  glamour  of  leaming.    Many  Cadio- 
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wonld  haye  becoxne  Protcstant  long  cre 
Imt  for  their  ignorance ;  to  which  state- 
it  it  is  onlj  fair  to  add^  that  while  it  Í3 
f  my  to  leave  the  Protestant  Chorch,  it 
oy  difficolt  to  leaye  the  Catholic ;  for  in 
(me  dÍBcipline  is  very  loose,  while  in  the 
er  it  is  very  strict.  If,  in  spite  of  all 
tides,  there  are  yet  not  wanting  in  oor 
8  instances  of  true  awakening  and  conver- 
ly  it  is  a  proof  of  the  ever-living  power  of 
Gktspel,  which  is  still  a  riyer  of  life, 
ekening  and  healing  whomsoeyer  it  touches. 

TESTDfONY   TO   PR0TESTANTI8H. 

n  Giessen  there  liyes  a  man  distingoished 
Ids  leaming  and  puritj  of  life — Dr. 
mid,  formerly  Professor  of  Catholic 
ology  at  Majence,  and  so  esteemed  that 
liM  once  iiad  the  offer  of  a  bishopric. 
8  man — ^for  whom  the  most  deyout  Ro- 
i  Gatholics,  the  Cardinal  yon  Geissel  in 
igne,  and  the  Biahop  of  Deckenbrock  at 
dao,  entertained  a  great  respect — ^lias  pub- 
Bd  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Ultramontane 
^áholic?"  in  which  he  declares  it  tx)  be 
ifflperatiye  dutj  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
dsh  hierarchy,  till  it  has  come  to  a  better 
i  He  will  not  actually  become  Pro- 
ut,  "but,"  he  says,  "in  no  Catholic 
th  has  he  heard  prayers  and  sermons 
3  truly  Chnstian  in  spirit  and  purport 
i  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Oer- 
y  .  .  .  and  no  Protestant  authority 
•s  yet  interdicted  his  attendance." 
(publication  has  created  a  great  sensa- 
among  the  Eoman  Catholics,  the  more 
leie  are  not  a  few  other  Roman  Catholic 
lan  who  altogether  disapproye  the  politi- 
ionrse  taken  by  many  of  the  bishops,  and 
he  Catholic  Church.  This  is  a  case,  too, 
'hích  there  is  no  possibility  of  brínging 
neetion  the  sincerity  of  the  writer.  The 
ley  should  not  tum  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
nmgs,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
flíke  of  the  unhappy  nations  whose  souls' 
itíon  seems  imperiiled — as  in  Fiance  and 
f— if  the  only  Church  they  know  is 
ttn  and  diyided  against  itself. 

OnSTANT   OONFERENCES  AND   B0CIETIE8. 

fot  m  London  only  are  there  at  this  time 
^ÍDgB  of  Christian  societies  for  conference 


and  praycr.  Here  also,  after  Easter,  pastoral 
conferences  begin.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant  is  that  which  generally  assembles  at 
Gnadau  (not  far  from  Magdeburg),  a  station 
of  the  United  Brethren.  This  year  it  deli- 
berated  on  the  question  of  the  Churches  of 
the  newly  -  annexed  proyinces.  Professor 
Wutteke,  from  Halle,  was  requested  to 
deliyer  an  address  on  the  position  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  relation  to  the  new 
constitution  of  this  country.  This  he  did  in 
a  spirit  of  conciliation.  He  eicpressed  him- 
self  strongly  against  the  opinion  of  those  who 
would  dissolye  the  Union  [of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches],  and  no  less  strongly  de- 
precated  its  forcible  intrusion  into  the  new 
proyinces.  He  adyocated  an  ecdesiastical 
goyeming  body  for  the  old  and  new  proyinces, 
leaying  the  latter  undcr  no  compulsion  to 
enter  the  Union.  The  debate  which  ensued 
effaced  by  its  strong  animus  the  conciliatory 
impression  of  the  opening  address.  There 
was  a  memorial  prepared  by  the  extreme 
Lutherans,  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  High  Consistory;  but  the  grcater 
number  of  the  clergy,  tired  out,  and  not 
well-dispoeed  to  the  scheme,  left  the  place 
on  the  eyening  of  the  fírst  day,  and  only  a 
small  number  gave  theír  signatures. 

In  our  mÍBBÍonary  societies  there  haye  been 
several  changes  among  the  pastors.  The 
remoyal  of  Mr.  Prochnow  is  especially  re- 
grettcd.  He  was  manager  of  the  mission  to 
the  heathen  estabHshed  by  Qossner.  He  has 
lef t  in  consequence  of  some  misnnderstanding 
with  his  committee,  and  is  now  pastor  of  a 
church  Tjf.  Berlin.  The  German  misaion 
among  the  Jews  has  engaged  a  second  mis- 
BÍonary,  one  Pastor  Scharff.  Our  new  town 
mission  is  just  about  to  receiye  its  second 
agent  A  few  days  ago  a  teacher  entered  the 
employ  of  the  American  Society,  who,  after 
a  hard  battle  with  temptation  and  pcrsecu- 
tion,  was  brought  out  of  Judaism  to  fínd  salya- 
tion  in  Christ,  and  has  held  fast  his  profeaaion. 
The  work  of  the  Lord  is  still  mighty  upon 
carth.  Who  hath  ears  to  hear  may  hear  the 
yoice  of  the  risen  Sayionr  atill  aaying,  "  Peaoe 
be  unto  you.*' 


ITALY. 

THE  PAPAL  POLICY  AND  EVANQELICAL  EFFORT. 


Utters  connected  with  religion  in  Italy 
B  a  peniatent  and  perhaps  growing  in- 
Boe  upon  the  minds  of  men,  not  merely 
k  country,  but  out  of  it.  The  nations 
^irarld  haye  watched  with  breathless 


inteiest,  as  the  destiniea  of  a  great  people 
haye  been  unrayelled,  inch  by  inch,  for  yeai» 
past  Many  problems  haye  been  solyed,  and 
others  await  an  ineyitable  eolution.  The 
Papal  domaina  have,  to  a  great  eztent,  be- 
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come  abfiorbed  in  the  Italian  conntry ;  and  the 
little  realm  whose  Dan  and  fieersheba  can  be 
8een  from  the  top  of  a  single  hill,  feela  the 
influenee  and  pressure  of  the  Italian  State. 
The  Pope  and  hÍB  advisers  have  plenty  upon 
their  hands.  Money  ia  wanted,  and  comes 
filowly  in — 80  alowly,  that  it  ia  by  no  meana 
unlikely  it,  or  the  want  of  it,  will  do  what 
diplomacy  and  argument  have  failed  to  ac- 
compliah.  The  briganda  are  not  all  aup- 
preaaed,  and  rewarda  are  freely  oiTered  for 
their  extermination,  or,  aa  an  Itálian  joumal 
aaya,  for  their  aaaaasination.  Cardinal  Andrca 
cauaea  a  continuance  of  anxiety;  and  we 
hear,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  under  hia  direc- 
tion,  hia  apology  has  been  prepared  by  Paa- 
aaglia;  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that  if  he 
doea  not  render  aatiafaction  within  a  limited 
period,  he  wiU  be  deprived  of  aa  many  of  hia 
privilegea  aa  can  well  be  taken  from  him. 

No  one  can  wonder  that  the  Papacy  in  ita 
extremitiea  contemplates  measurea  which  may 
be  regarded  as  desperate.  So  far  from  abat- 
ing  one  iota  of  his  claima  to  spiritual  au- 
piemacy,  the  Pope  asserts  that  hia  pre- 
Togativea  are  of  the  most  amazing  character, 
and  they  aay  that  a  decided  effort  will  be 
made  to  eatablish  the  temporal  aovereignty 
aa  an  artide  of  faith.  It  haa  been  found 
convenient  to  decide  the  problem  of  the 
true  date  of  St.  Petcr'a  martyrdom,  and  it  is 
now  aettled  that  it  took  place  in  Rome  in 
▲J).  67.  The  eighteenth  centenary  of  that 
event  ia  to  be  celebrated  in  a  aolemn  manner 
by  a  great  gathering  of  Popish  dignitaries  in 
the  city,  and  among  other  projecta  is  that  of 
defining  a  new  dogma.  If  the  at^mpt  auc- 
ceed,  another  artide  will  be  added  to  the 
creed  of  Rome,  and  on  períl  of  j^erdition  all 
her  adherenta  will  have  to  believe  as  a  doc- 
trine  of  divine  revelation  that  the  Binhopa  of 
Bome  are  inveated  with  kingly  authority. 
No  doubt  the  Ultramontanes  would  like,  iu 
a4dition,to  aee  the  Pope's  personal  infallibility 
in  hia  offidal  acts  alao  determined  to  be  an 
«itide  of  faith.  Such  concluaions  would 
perhapa  not  be  unprofitable  to  this  shattered 
inatitution;  but  whether  arrived  at  or  not, 
formally,  the  ideas  they  enibody  are  aure  to 
be  industriously  promulgated,  as  they  long 
have  been. 

It  is  hardly  probable,  however,  that  the 
Italian  Qovemmeut  wiH  retrace  all  its  steps, 
or  even  stop  where  it  is  in  legislating  on 
ecdeaiaatical  mattera.  The  debates  regarding 
the  power  and  property  of  the  Church  must 
go  on ;  and  whateyer  conceasiona  are  made, 
tiie  Itálian  nation  muat  grow  more  and  more 
independent  of  the  Church,  which,  aa  a  con- 


sequence,  will  become  atill  leas  wealthy  i 
irreaponsible.  Italy  wanta  money,  and 
richea  of  the  Church  wiU  have  to  contrib 
to  the  aupply.  But  when  the  ecdeaiaaí 
have  auTiendered  all  ihsA  may  be  extoi 
from  them,  they  wiU  atill  retain  wealth  i 
influence  enough  to  occupy  a  dominant  p 
tion,  and  to  hinder  the  work  of  thoae  t 
would  evangeliae  the  people. 

That  the  Popiah  deigy  andpeople  an  s 
clingbg  to  disgraceful  aux^erstitiona  ia  pro^ 
by  daily  occurrencea.  The  liquefaction  of 
blood  of  St.  Januariua  is  a  farce  which  l 
Neapolitana  yet  love,  and  the  other  daj 
waa  duly  performed  again.  Happily,  1 
saint  ia  not  implacably  hostile  to  the  p 
sent  Italian  Goverament !  We  read,  U 
that  the  sale  of  indulgencea  ia  practiaed,!] 
the  £co  della  Veriiá  givea  ua  a  copy  of 
document  which  provea  the  atatement  á 
cording  to  this,  certain  peraons,  on  pajma 
of  a  spedfíed  aum,  are  permitted  all  the  y« 
round  to  eat  egga  and  milk,  which,  u  i 
well  know,  are  aometimea  prohibited.  Hn 
aa  in  old  time,  money  ia  permitted  to  npe 
sede  religious  obligationa. 

The  faithful  evangelista  of  Italy  aasailai 
expose  all  these  abuaea,  and  not  wholly 
vain,  for  it  is  now  becoming  acknowledgi 
that  Proteatantism  has  established  itself 
many  of  the  principal  citiea,  and  that  regiú 
congregationa  have  bcen  gathered.    One 
the  bishops  who  has  ventured  publidy 
attack  the  movementa  and  prindplea  of  t' 
Evangelicals    has    been    fully    and  firai 
critidaed  in  print:  and  not   only  so;  t 
indomitable  Ckivazai  haa  challenged  bim 
a  public  diacuaaion.     To  bring  the  matter 
a  criais,  Gavazzi  started  for  Guastalla  to  f^ 
the  bishop  a  meeting,  but  the  prelate  aati 
pated  his  arrival  by  leaving  home  that  Tf 
day.     Gavazzi   atates   that   on  reaching  t 
place  he  found  all  the  population  out  to  i 
him  come.     Half-an-hour  after,  he  addrei 
an  immenae  crowd,  whom  he  requealed 
come  back  at  dght  in  the  evening,  wk 
they  did,  and  he  apoke  to  them  again* 
half-paat  ten,  they  came  and  aummoned  li 
to  the  balcony  of  hia  lodgÍDga,  and  he 
dreaaed  them  a  third  time,  by  moonIigh^< 
amid  enthusiastic  applause.     His  subaeqtt 
experience  appears  to  have  been  similiir 

this. 

If  the  efforts  of  the  priestly  party  stimu) 
the  evangeliata  and  their  frienda  to  gM 
exertiona,  the  oppoaite  ia  also  tme.  ^ 
príests  fail  not  to  percdve  thot  they  mmt 
more  than  they  have  done,  ond  in 
placee  they  do   more.      Unfortnnatdyy 
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oeieasures  adopted  are  not  always  of  a  íair 

and    honourable     character,    and    ignorant 

bigotry  is  prompted  to  thieats  or  deeds  of 

violeiice.     At  Florence  they  may  simply  run 

round  and  look  after  the  sheep  to  keep  them 

&om  atiaying,  but  in  some  other  places  only 

fear  has  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  horrors 

(^  Barletta.     Qiannini,  the  evangelist,  whose 

«Bcape   at    Barletta   in    March,    1866,   was 

ihnoat  miraculous,  records  his   providential 

deUyerance  from  imminent  peril  at  Terlizzi, 

o&  March    29th  of  this  year.     The  priests, 

who  aie  furious  against  the  Gospel,  have  not 

iiOfld  to  enlist  the  worst  passions  of  their 

&l]ower8,  but   Qiannini  declares    that    the 

Ivethren  at  TerHzzi  are  resolved  to  go  for- 

vud,  80  that  even  yet  there  is  danger,  and 

ve  need  to  pray  that  it  may  be  averted. 

Beliance  upon  an  arm  of  flesh  will  not 
ioflue.  Many  complain  bitterly  that  the 
Knisteia,  and  especially  Kicasoli,  have  yielded 
10  mach  to  the  reactionary  party,  who  are 
^  fliereby  encouraged  in  their  opposition.  But, 
ifter  dl,  the  hope  of  Italy  in  this  respect  is 
b  &o  Minister,  but  the  great  Head  of  the 
^Snuch;  and  the  disciples  mnst  put  their 
*>le  tmst  in  Him.  Amid  all  their  difficulties 
^  hare  been  enabled  to  do  a  glorious 
i  ^^  and  their  voice  is  heard  proclaiming 
tt«Word  of  the  Lord,  from  Venetia  to  Sicily. 
^  harvest  is  large,  and  the  labourers  are 
"Wj  bnt  theae  few  are  very  active,  and  their 
>mI  demands  all  praise.  Even  pastors  who 
"^  fixed  posts  will  leave  their  homes  and 
|9Íbr  a  time  to  evangelise  others  at  a  dis- 
^••^   Without  specifying  instances,  we  may 


assert  this  as  a  most  hopeful  fact.  Speaking 
generally,  the  reports  from  many  points  tes- 
tify  to  tíie  continued  and  growing  activity 
of  those  who  are  seeking  to  win  Italy  to 
Chríst 

The  following  are  given  as  the  numbera  of 
the  Eomish  clergy  in  the  Italian  peninsulay 
with  some  otber  statistics  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  peninsula 
amount  to  161,123  members,  or  7  to  every 
100  inhabitants.  In  Umbria  the  proportion 
reaches  14  per  cent. — a  £act  attributed  to  the 
circumstanco  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century  they  could  not  apply  to  this  pro- 
vince  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries  and  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
which  in  certain  departments  was  not  pro- 
mulgated  till  1810.  Other  religioua  parties 
in  Italy  are  only  put  down  at  3,292  indi- 
viduals.  Agriculture  employs  7,708,836 
persons.  Manufactures  employ  3,072,245. 
130,597  are  set  down  as  emploifé*.  The 
army  and  public  security  absorb  240,000. 
604,437  are  called  propriêtairei.  160,07Q 
men  are  domestic  servants,  and  313,497 
women.  4,591,492  are  heads  of  iamilies ; 
305,335are  paupers^indt^e^ií^^^and  7,850,574 
are  unclassified.  We  are  assuíed  that 
17,000,000  of  Italians  are  unable  to  read. 
Take  tíiis  fact  in  connexion  with  the  one 
íirst  mentioned  in  the  preaent  paragraph,  that 
the  clergy  (the  religioiu,  as  they  are  called), 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  about  1  iu 
14  of  the  population,  and  itwill  be  seen  how 
unfaithfully  they  have  dealt  with  this  gtest 
and  natiyraJly  intelligent  nation. 


HOLLAND. 

APPBOACHINQ  QENERAL   CONFERENCE   OP  CHRISTTANS  AT 

AMSTERDAM. 


Rotterdam,  May  21,  1867. 

The  interest  you  are  taking  in  the  work 
^  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  England  and 
^^Botd  warrants  me  in  anticipating  the  satis- 
**ion  with  which  the  readers  of  your  period- 
^wiU  hear  eome  good  news  respedáng  the 
^«xtQeneral  Conference  of  the  AUiance  in 
"^^ïiíterdam.  You  are  aware  that  this  in- 
JQided  meeting  ought  to  have  taken  place 
"**  year,  but  that  it  was  postponed  on  the 
8*^^  of  several  circumstances.  The  cholera 
^n  raging  in  HoUand,  and  the  terrible  war 
"'^toig  out  in  Qermany,  there  was  no  oppor- 
^ty  for  such  a  gathering  of  Chrístians  as 
^intended. 

Now,  happily,  by  Qod's  blessing,  things 
J*^  ntterly  changed.  Peace  and  rest  are 
^^  the  moment  restored   in  Europe;  and 


after  the  disappeaiance  of  actual  evils  and 
threatened  dangers,  peoples  ei\joy  more  than 
ever  the  bleaaings  of  securíty  and  repose.  It 
is  now  the  time  for  Chrístíans  from  varíoua 
countríes  to  unite  and  reassemble  around  the 
cross  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  banner  of  their 
unity  and  love,  and  the  pledge  of  true  and 
everlasting  peace.  This  is  felt  in  Holland, 
too,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  general 
desire  to  show  the  old  Dutch  hospitality  to 
the  foreign  brethren  whom  we  expect. 

The  fífth  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  AlUance  is  now  convened  in  Amster- 
dam  for  the  1 8th  of  August,  and  is  to  last  nine 
days.  AU  measures  wiU  be  taken  to  secure 
the  most  happy  result,  which,  with  the  bless- 
ing  of  Qod,  we  have  a  ríght  to  expect.  The 
co-operation  of  the  niost  noble  and  able  among 
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the  Christiaiis  liere  and  abroad  has  been  ob- 
tained,  and  will  be  acquired  still  more. 

On  the  eve  of  the  festival  our  first  preacher, 
Professor  Van  Oosterzee,  of  Utrecht,  will  de- 
liver  the  opening  sermon  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Amsterdam. 

'   The  regular  succession  of  engagements  is  to 
be  as  follows  : — 

Monday,  19,  and  Tuesday,  20;  Church 
and  Theology. 

Wednesday,  21,  and  Thursday,  22:  Sooial 
Questions. 

Fríday,  23,  and  Saturday,  24:  Christian 
Philanthropy. 

Sunday,  26:  Day  of  Best.  Holy  Com- 
munion  for  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Alliance. 

Mondiy,  26,  and  Tuesday,  27 :  Missionary 
Work. 

Wednesday,  28 :  Great  Missionary  Festivál 
near  Haarlem. 

The  jÍTst  section  wiU  include  historical  re- 
ports  as  to  the  religious  condition  of  varíous 
churches,  by  Professor  Doedes  (Utrecht),  Pas- 
tor  Anet  (Brussels),  Professor  Tholuck  (Halle), 
Professor  Rosseeuw  St.  Hilaíre  (Paris) ;  Rev. 
Canon  Battersby  and  Rev.  W.  Robertson 
(England),  Professor  Smith  (Ameríca),  Pastor 
MeiIIe  (Turin),  Pastor  Frommann  (late  from 
Petersbuig),  Pastor  Ludwig  Thilo  (Hungary), 
Pastor  Rudin  (Stockholm),  Professor  Kalkar 
(Copenhagen),  Pastor  Nogaret  (for  Spain),  Dr. 
Schmettau  (for  Portugal),  Rev.  H.  J.  Van 
Lennep  (from  Smyma),  Wilhelm  Pressel  (for 
Israel).  Theological  papers  by  Professor  Van 
Oosterzee,  Dr.  Vinke,  Professor  J.  Monod,  Pro- 
fessor  Herzog,  Pastor  Eugëne  Bersier,  Pro- 
fessor  M*Co8h,  Professor  Riggenbach,  Rev.  T. 
R.  Birks,  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigné,  Dr.  Lange, 
M.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  and  others. 

The  second  has  the  names  of  Professor 
Tissot,  Professor  Astié,  Dr.  E.  Steane,  Dr. 
John  Caims,  Dr.  E.  De  Pressensé,  M.  F.  De 
Rongemont,  M.  Ed.  Laboulaye,  Dr.  F.  Bun- 
gener,  Dr.  L.  R.  Beynen,  Dr.  Hoffmann,  Herr 
Von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  M.Guizot,and  others. 

The  third  wiU  be  represented,  amongst 
others,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Pastor  Bastian, 
Mr.  John  Stabb,  Pastor  Natorp,  Pastor  Pan  • 
chaud,  Pastor  Bleibtreu,  Pastor  Diirselen,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Shipton,  M.  Schurbach,  Rev.  H. 
Mackenzie,    Dr.  Andrew   Thomson,    Pastor 


Disselhoff,     Drs.    Wichem,    Hekring,   an< 
others. 

The  fourth  by  Pastor  Zahn,  Pastor  Ai 
bousset,  Professor  Qess,  Rev.  W.  Fairbrothc! 
Dr.  E.  Casalis,  Dr.  H.  Giindert,  Rev.  \^ 
Ganse,  Dr.  MuIIens,  Dr.  Louis  Nagel,  Bisha 
Gobat,  Rev.  WiIIiam  Arthur,  Rev.  —  Thonu 
son,  and  a  great  many  besides. 

A  detailed  programme  is  to  be  issued  ii^ 
fortnight  hence. 

Nothing  will  be  spared  to  enliven  ^ 
highten  the  interest  of  the  Confereac 
Several  eminent  preachers — Revds.  Cha^; 
Birrell  and  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Franc  Coulin, 
Monod,  Drs.  Grandpierre,  Kogel,  and  Knxi 
machcr — are  to  preach  in  the  evening  dozii 
the  time  of  the  Conferences.  A  most  mni 
able  place  has  been  secured  for  the  meatiqg 
— a  large  building  in  the  best  part  of  Anuter 
dam,  in  the  midst  of  the  park,  with  a  gntl 
hall,  capable  of  containing  1,400  to  1,600 
persons,  with  capacious  rooms  adjacent  fer 
holding  separate  meetings,  and  a  jardm 
d!hiver^  which  is  to  be  a  dining-halL 

A  collcction  of  psalms  and  hynms  has  l)eeii 
made  in  the  English,  French,  German,  and 
Dutch  languages,  each  set  to  one  tune.  A 
good  orchestra  is  to  accompany  the  singing. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  membeff» 
not  only  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  whit  w 
most  remarkable  in  Amsterdam  (philanthroi»^ 
establishments,  museums,  etc),  but  even  to 
see  the  other  curiosities  in  HoUand  (the 
Hague,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,andGad- 
derland)  in  the  most  convenient  and  satísfr^' 
tory  way,  during  the  days  of  the  Conferenc«* 
their  organisation  in  different  sections  affoid" 
ing  the  opportunity  to  make  a  choice  of  tW 
time  brethren  may  wish  to  be  present  at  thj 
proceedings.  So  those  more  or  less  intereit«<' 
intheology,  philanthropy,  ormissionarywoA 
may  be  present  to  participate  in  that  pait  ^ 
the  proceedings  each  may  prefer. 

As  far  as  possible,  hospitality  will,  if  desireflí 

be  shown  to  all  who  will  come.  And  a  heartj 

welcome  will  be  given  to  all  Christian  fticii^ 

most  especially  to  those  coming  firom  Engla"'^ 

Yours  truly, 

M.  CoHEN  Stuart, 
Foreign  Secretary  of  tbe  AIli«n<* 
in  Holland. 
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THE   PROTESTANT   HOSPITAL   IN   PESTH. 

The  institntion  which  forms  the  subject  of  yoar  readera  as  may  not  be  minutely  aoquainted 

«  following  communication  íb  not  unknown  J^*^  *^®   religious   condition   of   Hungary— • 

tí.  r^r,  of  ÍW«^;  but  we  axe  SWro'Llt^A^TÍ^S^irS.^uíS?; 
ad  to  be  able  to  give  a  detailed  statement       It  may  be  conceived,  then,  how  much  deliffht- 

jpecting  it,  from  the  pen  of  a  tmstwortby  ful  sicnincance  I  fonud  in  a  report  which  reaoied 

^nespondent : ^^  ^®  other  day  detailing  the  drcumstances 

nhere  is  a  portion  of  your  chosen  field  which  I  ^^^.^^ý^"^^  ^^"^^  ^  ^  ÍÍL*?  Í^V. 

mi  may  be  dcscribeí  as  zero,  so  far  as  its  !>»tethefirst  aumversaryof  thwr  "Rrthesda" 

ndy  iocial  and    religious  aspects  have  yet  ?  ^®  ^W""  captal  some  weeks  before ;  and 

nní  a  place  in  theLitemgeít  interest  iid  ?*    "  ^^^  necessary  to  quote  a  fewcrf  these 

rmyerfnl  rj^pathies  of  the  díuistian  people  of  *?  ■^^^  ^?7  «n^ently  it  has  proved  a  "house 

iiásnd.    Yct  are  its  claims  on  botSTof   no  «^  ?^y,>  "^^'.^Ë  ^  ^"^*^  ^^^^^ÍSS' 

rSi^  kind  ;  for  if  piety  ought  to  kindle  at  f  ^®  by  those  devoted  fnends  in  January,  1866, 

16  nglit  of   the   ruiÍed  fan^of   lona,   aud  ^  never  been  able  to  rea^  its  prwent  g^ 

atrio&m  grow  warmer  in   looking  down  on  ff~"  ^  ""«Sf"  ?^^!5Í^~' >ÍÍ?Ï,  *^'' 

tosthon,  ft  ought  not  to  be  withoat  emotion  hdpaudsTmMthyextendedtothemfromfe^^^ 

hil  the  weU-foTDÍÍt  battle-fields  of  Hungary  are  M^evers  m  diflfereut  pai^  of  Europe,  prpvmfe  m 

alledtomind^Tiíerefirstandhwttheconqucring  »mosttouchmgmanner,if thatwerenee^^ 

lCoákan  found  his  match,  and  where  once  and  »«»1»**»*^  the  onoiessof  the  household  of  faití^ 

igsin,  snd  generaUy siugle-handed,  the Hungarian  ^owever  diversified  m  xjce  and  hmguage  ;  ^d 

tttwn  turSed  back  tfe  tide  of  his  desttSctive  ^^  T^  perhaps,  that  for  the  p«)r,  oppressed. 

Ettstícism.  and  proved  itself  in  very  deed  the  ?f*  ^rave   and  much-endurmg  Protestants  of 

Wwirk    of    Chnstendom.     Then,   when    the  Hungaiy,  the  long,  weaiy^eare  of  rouritusl  u^ 

bewm.light  of  the   Reformation  rose  on  the  lation  from  their  more  fortunate  brethrai  of  the 

beiri^teá  nations,  Hungary  was  among  the  first  ^^*i"  ^7^«  ^  *  f  ^^*    ^*  ^^H  **  ^^^* 

to  welcome  its  beamsrand  not  in  England  or  "*  ^-  ^^  4*?«»  "*.  ^^  ?«?««»»  ^^  dawmng  on 


— ^   --«  sway  of  the  House  of  Haps-  -jji..                -             j-xjj^^ 

-„-;  and  from  thittime  forwani  not  ev^  necded  to  give  i>ermanence  and  extended  eflFect 

^Mioe  iteelf  can  fumish  annals  of  more  thrilling  ^  ^^  httle  be^innmg  «Jready  made ;  «nd  f ondly 

n>d  trsgic  inteiest,  though  comparatively St^  »°^  f^'^^^^^^J^u^  hoped  neither  shaU be  want- 

bewnln   this   count^f  than   the  Reformed  S*  ^""^ '^  "*  Í^S^  \^7  ?^  Y!S'^'^  **^^JS 

Omrth  of  Hungary.     But  stiU  its  Protestants  Hun|p«y,  and  the  httle  band  of  workers  aie  still 

«•  counted  by  mmions,  and  its  pastors  have  ^^*^  ^  ^»  ^?  encoura^ent,  and  for  what- 

fhriy.  nobly  íeld  by  their  indep^dence,   re-  ?^?  meajure  of  support  it  ^Jjl^  God  to 

^  to  be  salaried  by  a  State  Vhich  alWays  ï^?  ,í^?    ^^-jl  }^   í^'^^  íli^r 

Jowed  itself   the  ready  tool  of   the  RomiÍi  ^V^'^^l "  'í  ^T^  ^  '^''ÍZ^  free  beds  f or 

Why in  trampHng  on  their dearest  privileges.  gÍ"^^  homeless  f oreigncrs  either  wjourning  m 

It  wis  under  oiícuistances  of  pecuh^r,  iníeed  ^«^^  ^^'  ?*?"'«  through  ;  «id  the  extendmg 

•«nttitic  interest,  as  is  weU  kno^  to  many  of  ^^^^  ^nd  navigation  on  the  Danube  m  these 

l^  readers,  that  the  Jewish  mission  of  the  ^*y*  "^""^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  *^®  country. 

"'eeChurchof  ScotUnd  in  Pesth  tookitsrise;  ^^  England,  Scotíand,  France,  Switïerland, 

«dthestoryof  its  varying  fortnnes  has  helped  a»<i  Germany,  the  report  shows  a  gratifying 

^  únce  to  keep  the  case  of  Hungary  be&re  commencement  has  beenmade;  forthecoUection 

^  Britísh   min<t    particularly  north   of   the  of  200/.  to  be  put  down  under  the  head  of  these 

'^«ei    At  present  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  countries  respectively,  and  the  interest  accruing^ 

^"Oki  the  admirable  and  devoted  missionary  ^  calculated  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  free 

I  that  Church  has  gathered  a  smaU  circle  of  beds  in  perpetuity.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  names 

'*«a  friendJs,  Hungarian  and  Austrian,   who,  whose  *'praise  is  in  all  the  churches,''  but  which  , 

^**^  by  the  love  of  Christ,  have  been  feeUng  ^  *he  especial  iUustrations  of  Christian  society 

^  some  years  back  that  the  time  was  come  for  m  Geneva,   Paris,  Stuttgard,  BerUn,  Dresden, 

'*•«»  as  Protestants  to  take  an  initiative  in  «md  Leipaic,   among  the  contributors   to  this 

jjking  some  provision  for  their  own  sick  poor.  effórt  of  our  Hungarian  brethren  to  care  for  the 

'^  would  seem  a  simple  affair  ;  and  it  wiU  stranger  within  their  gates ;  anxiously  is  it  hopjBd 

^  strange  in  English  ears  that,  tiU  within  ^heir  ezample  wiU  be  foUowed,  and  the  requisite 

^  Isst  year,  there  was  no  single  receptade  for  «ims  made  up  ere  very  long,  to  the  glory  of  Him 

"'ck  Protestant  in  all  Hungary,  though  the  fact  ^ho  has  said.  "  Inasmuoh  as  ye  have  done  it  to 

^  to  explaiu  in  the  social  and  political  cir-  ^^  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 

l^tttanoes  of  the  country,  and  in  itself  speaks  mito  me." 

'umes  for  the  miserable  depression  of  som  and  A  Protestant  Krankenhau*  being,  as  has  been 

^  into  which  the  Reformed  community  had  said,  a  perfectly  new  thing  in  any  part  of  the 

len,  under   the   "constant  droppinff"  of   a  Austrian  domimons,  the  f riends  at  Pesth  resolved 

^tematic  oppression  on  the  part  of  tne  oominant  from  the  fírst  theirs  should  if  possible  have  the 

^itch,  which  has  had,  howevcr,  Uttle  or  no  cessa-  benefit  of  the  comparatively  new  and  blsased 

i^uptoveryrecenttimes.  It  seemed  necessary  agency  of  skiUed  nurses,  which  it  hasbeenthe 

tay  thia  much  for  the  information  of  such  of  giory  of  the  lamented  Pastor  FUedner  to  sptwd. 
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not  OTer  the  German  Fstberland  alone,  bnt  to 
many  dútant  points  of  the  far  East.  Hii  buc- 
ceeeor,  Pastor  DÍBselliofl^  showed  the  kindest 
readiness  in  acceding  to  their  wishes  so  soon  as 
the  inoeesant  demanda  made  on  the  central 
inatitate  at  Kaiaerswerth  enabled  him  to  spare 
ihe  needed  help.  Hence,  on  the  2nd  of  Jane  two 
ezperienced  deaconeMea  arrived  in  Peith  to  take 
the  Bethesda  in  charge ;  and  it  appears  the  noblo 
and  enlightened  medical  gentfconen,  who  all 
ahmg  have  given  their  time  and  care  gratnit- 
onalv  to  the  aick  and  anffering  there,  have  not 
woraa  to  ezpreaa  too  atronfily  the  magic  of  the 
chanfle  which  their  genial,  loving  presence  made 
on  uie  whole  aapect  of  the  place.  It  soon 
appeared  in  the  providence  of  God  how  timely 
waa  ti^eir  arríval  on  the  acene  of  their  dutiee,  for 
eTantfl  were  takinf  place  which  were  soon  to 
teat  to  the  ntmoet  ooth  their  aelf-sacrííicinff  love 
and  their  acqnired  BkiH  and  ezperience  ;  íor  it 
need  not  be  told  how  soon  after  the  tr«uendoas 
war  in  Bohemia  broke  ont,  and  Sadowa  sent  its 
heoatombs  of  wounded  soldiers  to  fill  to  over* 
flowing  the  military  hospitals  of  Vienna  and 
Pesth.  And  now,  to  quote  from  the  report, 
"  íbllowed  a  time  of  intense  and  anxious  life  in 
onr  little  hospital,  and  all  but  overpowering 
exertion  on  the  part  of  our  noble  deaconesses, 
who  gave  up  their  own  room  even  to  accommo- 
date  the  wounded.  Here  lay  an  Italian  with 
his  hand  shot  through,  there  a  Hungarian 
hnssar ;  in  another  room  a  eolour-serffeant  of  the 
Anstrian  Goudreoourt  regiment  witíi  a  heavy 
gonshot  wound  in  tlio  l^ ;  and  among  a  number 
nf  brave  Saxon  soldiers,  whom  we  still  hold  in 
loving  remembrance,  we  can  but  uame  one 
ffallant  trooper  whose  dreadful  wound  in  the 
head  bore  witness  to  his  heroic  struggle  with  the 
Black  Hussars  of  Prussia,  and  who  soon  after  he 
was  reoeived  by  us  oot  from  the  hand  of  his 
sovereign  the  gold  medal  of  bravery.  Our  space 
soon  became  too  small,  but  a  ffenerons  fa- 
mily  in.the  neighbourhood  came  K)rward,  and 
gave  some  rooms  in  their  own  mansiou  for  the 
nogfltíoD.  of  oonvalescents,  a  f avour  we  cannot 


too  gratefuUy  acknowledge.  Althongh  at  this 
time  our  house  was  fílled  with  the  severely 
wounded,  and  painful  operations  and  aleepless 
nights  núide  up  the  routine  of  its  lif e,  yet  onr 
wurds  had  an  air  of  peaoe  that  visiton  Dever 
failed  to  remark,  and  the  soldiers  grew  wo 
attached  to  it,  that  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
they  took  leave  on  recovOTy.  Our  little  gwden 
at  sunset  presented  an  interestÍDg  aigfaii  for 
then  all  who  could  move,  with  or  withoat 
crutches,  and  all  who  could  be  carriad  ont,  and 
laid  on  beds  comfortably  arranffed  for  theni, 
came  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air, 
and  visitors  were  never  wantinff  who  in  mÊaj 
wavs  showed  their  sympathy  wiw  the  woQndea, 
and  tríed  to  contríbnte  to  their  oomfort.  It  was 
touching  to  sce  a  Saxon  soldier  who^  when  nol 
reading  aloud  to  a  blind  natient,  was  leadnu 
him  am>ut  in  the  ffarden,  ancl  more  so  to  reman 
the  kindnesses  a  Bohemian  was  laviahinff  on  a 
Prussian  comrade,  to  whom  so  latély  he  had 
stood  opposed  in  mortal  combat,  and  whoee 
thigh  and  log  were  so  frightfull^  áhattersd 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  tluit  he  ia  still  with 
us." 

It  appears  the  Orown  Princess  of  Saxony  paid 
the  institution  a  visit  on  the  22nd  of  Augns^ 
and  seversd  other  persons  of  high  distínctíon 
f rom  different  parts  of  Germany  in  course  oí  the 
season,  including  even  fríenas  from  Ameríoa, 
Egypt,  and  India,  who  were  passingthronghPeitíi, 
in  the  short  year  of  its  existenoe,  so  wonderfolly 
has  it  called  f orth  the  sympathies  of  persona  who 
have  nothing  else  in  conmion  I  On  the  Mik  of 
October,  somo  of  the  Saxon  soldiers  who  were 
able  to  join  their  brigade  in  Vienna  re^uested, 
bef ore  leaving,  to  have  the  communion  diapenied 
to  them,  and  twenty-two  persons  partook  of  the 
sacred  ríte  there  and  then  ;  and  it  is  not  donhted 
but  a  saving  impression  had  been  made  on  the 
most  of  them,  for  with  heartfelt  ffratitnde  they 
acknowledffed  to  having  received  healing  for  toe 
soul  as  weU  as  the  body.  Will  not  eome  among 
the  many  readers  of  Evangelical  Chrittendom 
help  forward  this  good  work  ? 


AMEEICA. 

THE   LATE   REV.   WM.   GOODELL,   D.D. 

In  a  recent  numbcr  we  briefly  mentioned  j  his  humble  home,  listened  eagerly  to  iheir  oob- 

The  preachinff  at  the  one  chnroh  in  the 


the  death  of  this  cmiuent  missionarv,  which  I  J«"«-     ^^^  í^^"^.  *?  ™  .      *   *       ^ZlZ 
j    i.  T»i_-i  j  1  !-•       i.  xu    "L  r  !-•      town  was  not  Evaugelical ;  but,  out  of  regKd  to 

occurred  at  Philadelphia  at  tho  houso  of  his    the  Sabbath  and  the   sanotuary,  the  Goodell 
son,  Monday  evening,  Feb.  18.     His  age  was    •        •  ••  .        ..     ^    . 

seventy-flve.    We  borrow  the  following  sket^sh 


of  his  life  from  an  Amerícan  contemporary, 
the  CongregatiofMÍistf  of  Boston  : — 

William  Qoodell  was  bom  in  one  of  the 
lonely  and  ontiying  distrícts  of  the  town  of 
Templeton*  Ifass.,  Feb.  14^  1792.  The  house 
in  which  he  was  bom  no  longer  exists,  and  so 
remote  from  the  great  thoroughfares  was  its 
poaitíon  that  the  road  which  \eá  to  it,  having 
no  other  nse,  has  now  become  a  part  of  the 
surrounding  fields.  In  his  childhooa,  it  is  said 
that  there  were  bnt  two  men  in  the  town  of 
Templeton  who  held  fírmly  by  what  we  now 
call  the  orthodox  faith — hia  father  and  another 
who  lived  a  mile  or  two  distant  These  two 
men  often  took  oounsel  together  rospcctíng  the 
trath  of  Qod,  and  the  progress  of  tho  Rc- 
deemer*s  kingdom,  and  the  boy,  sitting  quietly  in 


household  were  rogular  attendants  npon  its 
services.  In  a  letter  which  Dr.  Goodell  wrote 
many  years  ago,  ou  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  quotes  a  saving  of  his  father,  in  re- 
ference  to  the  kind  of  preaching  he  WM  ecm- 
pelled  to  heor :  "  The  raven,  thongh  an  nndean 
bird,  brought  food  to  Elijah."  But  at  ledgtk  a 
bett<er  state  of  thicgs  prevailed.  In  the  year 
1811,  a  revival  of  reUffion  prevailed  in  Temple- 
ton,  and  young  Goodell,  then  nineteen  yean  of 
age,  was  among  the  oouverts,  and  soon  after  he 
connected  himself  with  the  chnrch.  Then  his 
life-work  seemod  to  open  before  him.  He  wiahed 
to  obtain  an  education  that  he  might  become  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and,  if  the  way  ahonld 
open,  a  missionary  of  the  cross.  Hia  father  was 
poor,  and  could  do  littie  to  aid  him. 

With  his  worldly  effects  on  his  back,  he  made 
his  way  on  foot  to  PhiUips  Academy,  Andoiver. 
There  a  diíEculty  arose,  as  to  his  fltneti  for  ec- 
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ering  upon  the  coarse  of  study,  and  it  was  only 
•y  eamest  pleadinff  that  ho  effeóted  an  entrance. 
7iiero  ho  received  assistance  one  y^r  írom 
^ent.-Gov.  Phillips.  Then  a  great-uncle  of  his 
11  Vermonty  hearinc  what  the  yoong  man  was 
rying  to  do,  and  a£mring  his  parpose,  sent  him 
k  yoke  of  cattle  which  he  was  to  sell  and  nse  the 
irooeeds ;  having  first  taken  the  precantion, 
lowever,  to  write  to  the  PrÍDcipal  of  Phillips 
^.eademy  to  inqnire  **  whether  he  was  worth 
ainng.  And  lo  he  was  íitted  for  collejge,  and 
irent  to  Dartmonth,  where  he  graduated  in  1817, 
ind.  ihen  a^ain  to  Andover,  nnÍHhing  his  theo- 
ogioal  atadiee  in  1820.  He  had  therefore  a  fnll 
iamI  tiuMnongh  edncation,  oconpying  nine  years. 

A  itatement  from  the  Miasionary  Hooie  in  this 
iiy  poiiton]  will  ^ve  brieflv  the  main  facts  of 
lis  life  in  the  missionary  fiela  : — 

**  He  was  ordained  for  his  missionary  work  at 
^ww  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  12,  1822 ;  was  married 
^tjfw.  19  of  the  same  year,  to  Miss  Abigail  P. 
>AWÍs,  of  Holden,  Mass.,  who  has  been  the  cher- 
jijbed  oompanion  of  his  whole  life  since^  and  snr- 
fiwes  him ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December  fol- 
towing,  he  embarked  at  New  York  for  Malta, 
vlMre  he  arrived  Jan.  21,  1823.  After  a  stay  of 
klxMt  nioe  months  at  Malta,  he  went  to  Bemit, 
where  he  resided  for  about  five  years,  and  was 
ihmtk  again  at  Malta  nntil  May,  1831,  when  he 
i«f fc  for  Constantinopleu  He  arrived  at  that  city 
Ma  tiie  9th  of  Jnne,  and  oommenoed  the  mission 
io  ihe  Armenians,  and  there  he  subsequently 
it  most  of  his  time  nntil  he  embarked  f or  his 
to  the  United  States,  enf eebled  by  age, 
21,  1865. 

*  *  Bendes  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
usd  other  varíed  missionary  laboars,  he  was 
audi  engaged  in  the  work  of  prraaiing  the 
^oid  of  Ood  for  the  people  arouna  him,  in  a 
l*nfpnge  which  they  coutd  nnderstand.  The 
^■^uslatíon  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Armeno- 
JpvuUsh,  ^nblished  at  Smyma  in  1842,  received 
^i«  ondivided  attention  for  many  years,  and  in 
I-S4t3  he  finished  tho  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ai««it  in  the  samo  laujgua^e.  Of  this  translation 
^  the  Scriptures  it  is  said  :  '  It  is  impossible  to 
%^^iinate  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  reforma- 
-u>ii  in  Turkey.  And  his  work  as  a  translator 
^^  not  now  oease.  He  was  ever  much  enffaged 
^  it  As  late  as  1883,  the  Report  of  the 
^^WMiican  Board  states  :  *  Within  the  year  Dr. 
T^^edeU  has  completed  the  revised  edition  of 
jf^^  Armeno-Turkish  Bible,  published  by  the 
^-^iwican  Bible  Society.*" 

Dr.  Goodell  combined,  in  aremarkable  degree, 
^  %aial  and  sportive  spirit  with  an  eamest  seal 
^^  tbe  Great  Master.  In  all  his  talk,  and  in  all 
b^  writings,  there  was  a  peculiar  and  miaint 
^^^^&lilicity.  His  acqnaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
^^xes  was  so  f nll  ana  larse,  that  he  could  draw 
'Xmi  them  at  all  times  tíie  treasures  which  he 
|-^%oded.  ^lany  a  passage  would  come  out  in  his 
ij^^eoarse  which  othcr  men  never  would  have 
"^^onidit  of  in  such  a  connexion,  but  it  waa 
^tJito  have  a  wonderful  fitness  when  used  by 


Dr.  GoodeH,  by  his  life  and  labours,  has  not 
^^brserved  his  generation  faithfully  and  con- 
^^mted  lai^ely  to  the  missionary  work,  but  he 
^;^  ihed  an  honour  upon  the  American  name 
*^wsd  far  brightcr   and   more  enduring  than 


that  conferred  by  many  who  go  out  as  our 
Ministers  and  ambassadors  to  foreign  Courts. 
Indeed,  few  men  have  ever  gone  forth  from  us 
who  havo  more  truly  honoured  us  in  foreign 
lands  than  hc.  Without  doubt,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  men  whom  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  had  in  mind  in  that  famous 
sentence  of  his  speech,  ^ven  at  a  meetinff  of  the 
Turkish  Aid  Society  m  London,  in  1860,  in 
which  he  soid,  as  reported  in  the  English 
papers:  ''He  did  not  believe  that  in  tbte 
whole  history  of  missions,  he  did  not  beliere 
that  in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  or  in  the  history 
of  any  negotiations  carried  on  between  man  and 
man — thev  would  íind  anything  to  equal  tibe 
wisdom,  the  soundness  and  the  pure  Evangelical 
truth  of  that  body  of  men  who  constitutra  Idie 
American  mission.  He  had  said  it  twenty  times 
before,  and  he  would  say  it  again— for  the  ex- 
pression  appropriately  conveyed  his  meaning — 
that  they  were  a  marvellouB  combination  of 
common  sense  and  piety.  Every  one  who  came 
in  contact  with  tnose  American  missionariea 
spoke  in  praise  of  them.  Persons  in  authority, 
and  persons  in  subjection,  all  spoke  in  their 
favonr.  Travellers  spoke  well  of  them ;  and  he 
knew  of  no  man  who  had  ever  been  able  to  bring 
Mcainst  that  body  a  single  valid  objection. 
'fneTe  thev  stood,  tested  by  years,  tried  by  their 
works  and  exemplifíed  by  tneir  frnits ;  and  he 
believed  it  wouid  be  found  that  these  American 
missionaries  had  done  more  toward  npholding 
the  truth,  and  spreadinfl  the  Gospel  of  Ghrist  in 
the  East,  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  this 
or  any  other  age. " 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  Miasumary 
Herald  (Boston,  U.S.,)  has  come  to  hand. 
In  the  course  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
deceased  missionary,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing :— 

I  While  other  personal  qualities  contrïbuted 
!  largely  to  his  ^reat  usefulness,  the  secret  of  his 
power  lav  chiefly  in  the  intense  and  uniform 
vigour  of  nis  spiritual  life.  He  walked  with  God 
every  day.  As  he  said  in  his  funeral  disconrse 
of  his  fellow-student  and  assodate  Temple — 
with  whom,  during  all  the  years  of  the  latter*s 
residence  in  Sm^ma,  he  kept  up  a  weekly  cor- 
respondence,  which  was  more  in  the  langnage  of 
heaven  than  in  that  of  earth,  while  their  love  to 
each  other  was  like  that  of  David  and  Jonathan 
— he  sousht  constantly  to  be  iust  that  in  spirit, 
and  all  noly  development,  which  he  expected 
every  Christian  to  be  m  the  Millenniam.  Pdssess- 
ing  an  overflowing  mirthf ulness,  he  was  never 
untimely  or  coarse  in  its  indulgence ;  and  in  a 
moment»  without  a  jar,  he  could  pass  from  the 
merriest  laughter  to  the  most  serions  and 
spiritual  topics.  His  readiness  at  repartee,  and 
power  of  tuming  a  discussion  or  eonversation 
mto  channels  of  ms  choice,  were  invalnable  in 
dealing  with  the  captious,  the  conceited,  and  dis- 
putatious  characters  who  aboimd  among  Ori- 
entals.  But  he  loved  in  Gosnel  simplici^  and 
the  tendemess  of  a  Christ-like  compassion  to 
speak  of  things  that  pertain  to  salvation. 
Among  children  he  was  a  child,  and  they  never 
tired  of  instmction  which  he  invested  with  a 
charm  tliat  held  them  captive  to  his  lips. 
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THE    MAY    MEETINGS. 


THX   BIBLE   80CIETT. 

Tbi8  great  catholic  Bociety  pioperly  takes 
the  lead  in  tlie  axmiyersaries  of  the  yariouB 
agencies  of  eyangelisation  that  are  amongst 
U8.  Other  associations  are  either  local  in 
their  range  or  denominational  in  their  Bpirit. 
The  Brítish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  most 
nearly  of  all  enters  into  the  spirít  and  em- 
hraces  the  ohjects  of  the  Qospel  itself ;  its 
aim  is  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  it  wel- 
romes  as  fríends  and  helpers  all  who  loye  the 
Lord  Jesos  Christ  in  sinceríty.  And  this 
uniyersality  of  aim  and  agency  has  been  well 
^ustained  throughout  the  past  year.  Besides 
the  tríals  to  which  other  associations  haye 
been  subjected,  it  has  had  dangers  to  contend 
^vith  that  are  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  benumbing  influence  of  Ritualism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  scepticism  on  the  other, 
operate  of  course  with  injuríous  effect  upon 
all  Chrístian  effort ;  but  the  brunt  of  the 
assault  has  been  bome  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety.  The  men  who  put  the  príest  in  the 
place  of  the  Sayiour,  and  thc  men  who  set 
up  humon  reason  as  the  standard  of  Diyine 
communication  to  man,  differíng  as  they  do 
in  eyerything  clse,  are  at  one  in  discouraging 
and  rídiculing  the  efforts  made  to  circulate 
the  Bible.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
Rome  trepidation  that  the  supporters  of 
thÍB  institution  awaited  the  reading  of  thc 
annual  report,  thinking  that  perhaps  they 
would  haye  to  listen  to  the  talc  of  dimi- 
nished  funds  and  críppled  efforts.  They  were 
agreeably  disappointed.  The  year  has  been 
one  of  imbroken  prosperíty.  The  attacks 
niade  by  one  party  against  the  sacredness,  by 
the  other  against  the  yalue,  of  the  unmuti- 
lated  and  unadulterated  Bible,  haye  created 
noise  enough  in  the  world  at  large  ;  but  their 
existence  has  only  been  made  known  to  the 
society  in  the  liberality  which  they  haye 
seryed  to  proyoke,  and  the  increased  resources  j 
thus  placed  at  its  disposaL     The  report  eimis 


redaoed  to  a  wrítten  f orm,  in  order  to  gÍTe  i 
pecmle  speaking  them  the  Word  of  Qcá. 
additíon  to  its  labours  in  Great  Brítain  ai 
Ireland,  with  its  coloaies,  and  tiie  drcalatioB  ( 
Enslish  Scríptores  to  the  eztent  of  thvt 
miílioas  of  coDÍes,  the  society  seeks  to  proseeati 
its  work  in  aii  tho  coantríes  of  Enrope^  as  veli 
as  in  the  Asiatio  and  Afrícan  contiiient^  íb 
Madagascar,  the  Islands  of  the  Sonth  Padik^  ii 
Soath  Ameríca,  Mezioo,  Labrador,  and  Gneo- 
land ;  and  is  eyer  ready  to  ■apply  all  Chrirtin 
misdonaríea  with  the  Word  of  Goa  f or  tiie  I>pi 
millions  of  the  world. 

The  receipts  from  ordinuy  aoaroet  fbr  thi 
year  haye  reached  the  aam  of  171.923/.  12i  81, 
being  10,094/.  17s.  6d.  in  adyanoe  of  the  prmM 
year.  To  this  mast  be  added  454/.  14i.  Ui 
reoeiyed  for  the  China  Fnnd;  61/.  9a  6d.  to 
the  Special  Fnnd  for  India ;  14.096/.  15a  lli 
farther  oontríbatioas  to  the  Bailding  Fand;  má 
972/.  48. 8d.  fortheParisEzhibitíonFond;  makiíV 
a  grand  total  of  187,608/.  178.  7d.  The  wmjif' 
plicable  to  the  general  pnrposes  of  the  lOGÍi^ 
u  87,760/.  168.,being7,&6£4ft.  10d.morate 
was  receiyed  nnder  thu  head  in  the  preoe&g 
year ;  the  receipta  for  Bibles  and  Tesfcuiiarii 
haye  reached  the  sam  of  &4,162/.  16i.  8lt 
showing  an  increase  of  2,859/.  14s.  3d.  Iki 
ordinarypaymentsamountedto  196,258/.  13a  3i; 
and  addmg  the  sam  paid  on  acoonnt  of  tto 
Jnbilee,  China,  and  India  Fanda,  the  totel  ím 
reached  202,318/.  58.,  being  19,916/.  Is.  7d.  ii 
adyance  of  the  preyions  year.  If  to  this  som  1» 
added  14,127/.  12s.  paid  on  accoant  o(  tto 
sooiety's  new  premiscs,  it  will  be  seen  tbii  tto 
total  expenditure  of  the  year  has  amoiintedti 
216,445/.  178. 

The  issnes  of  the  socioty  for  the  year  an  •■ 
followB :  From  tbe  depót  at  home,  l,393i91lí 
from  depóts  abroad,  989,404;  totai,  2,3^39 
copies. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  piesidfld, 

made,  as  he  always  does,  a  short»  but  aliot 

terse  and  pithy  addresa.     He  refemd  in  tflov 

of  gratifícation,  in  which  the  yast  assenUj 

fully  shared,  to  the  príyilegcs  which  bn* 

been  accorded  to  the  society  in  the  Faris  Sx- 

hibition,  and  he  added  wise  woids  of  ooiniMl 

as  to  the  way  in  which  these  príyileges  sfaooU 

bc  used,  in  the  following  words,  which  hvn 

a  wider  scope,  we  are   disposed  to  ÚáA 

than   to  the  more  immediate  occasioii  M 


iip  the  labours  of  the   institution  in  the  |  called  them  forth  : 


following  comprehensiye  statement : — 

The  nnmber  of  langnages  in  which  the  Bible  is 
circulated  has  bccn  raised  from  fífty  to  aboyo 
one  hnndred  and  seventy,  while  the  number  of 
versiona  of  the  Holy  Scrípturcs  hitherto  com- 
pleted  (there  bcing  sometmies  more  than  one 
yersion  in  the  same  langaage)  is  two  hundred 
and  thirteen,  the  preparation  of  which  has  bcen 
promoted,  directly  or  indirectiy,  by  the  Brítish 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  aboye  thirty  I 
instancei  laogaages  haye  been  for  the  iirst  time  > 


I  must  yenture  to  counsel  that  upon  aU  ooí^ 
sions  we  should  practise  Uie  j^reateat  diicrcte 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  limits  of  discntioi 
haye  been  oyerpasaed,  bnt  it  ia  poasiUe  thal' 
the  indulgence  of  a  zeal,  and  a  nataral  Mtl,  M 
should  be  oyerpassed.  I  think  it  deiíiaUi  t 
incnlcate  the  utmoat  diaoretíon  aodcaie.  W 
mu8t  recollect  that  in  PVanoewa  are  and(tf, 
Roman  Catholic  Ooyemment;  that  we  aie  ' 
the  presence  of  a  Boman  Catholio  Ghnrcli,  ■> 
haye  to  deal  with  a  Romaa  Catholic  peopl 
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rerofíd  by  Koman  Catholic  laws,  and  when 
:h  large  and  extensive  privileges  have  been  ac- 
ded  to  U8,  I  think  it  would  not  only  bo  in- 
licioaB,  bat  nnprincipled,  to  do  anything  that 
oald  in  the  least  d^;ree  vioUte  the  conndence 
it  his  been  reposed  in  ns  by  the  Imperial  Go- 
nuBfl&t* 

Sir  Thomas  Lloyd,  M.P.  for  CardiganRhire, 
is  fitly  put  forward  as  a  Welshman  to  move 
16  fint  resolntion,  and  in  a  few  words  re- 
irtd  to  the  conspicuoua  part  which  a  Welsh- 
ttti  (Rey.  Mr.  Charlea,  of  Bala,)  took  in  the 
imuítíon  of  the  society,  and  to  the  unabated 
itenrt  which  Welshmen  Btill  took  in  its  sup- 
ort  and  maintenance. 

TliBBishop  of  Carlisle,  in  seconding  the 

wtion,  Teferred  to  the  efforts  now  making  to 

Btore  the  unity  of  Christendom.    He  said : — 

fkunb  of  ns  have  heard  a  sreat  deal,  to  onr 
rfufte  pain,  of  what  ia  called  the  reunion  of 
Imtendom.  Do  not  mÍBanderstand  me.  What 
iMMit  by  the  rennion  of  Chrístendom,  by  the 
iinons  to  whom  I  allnde,  is  not  the  reunion  of 
flthon  Chnrches  in  which  the  Scríptnres  reign 
mas;  but  it  is  the  union  of  our  boloved 
MBái  of  England,  in  which  the  Scriptnres  do 
^  nipreme,  with  the  apostate  Cnurch  of 
MBM^  aad  with  the  fallen  Churches  of  the  East 
-^k&rches,  the  sxmctnaríes  of  which  the  legion- 
óm  of  Diodetian,  could  they  appear  on  the 
■tte  again,  might  search  with  dilicence,  but 
voildseardi  in  vain  to  lind,  not  the  visible 
T^ibokof  the  Chrístian's  God,  but  the  Scríptures 
*^Ood'i  most  holy  truth.  I  rejoice  m  the 
■ttUyof  to«day,  because  it  is  an  assembly 
'U  díoes  not  restore,  but  reasserts  the  union 
«Oristendom.  It  reasserte  the  union  of  all 
w>ie  iHio  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinceríty 
>d  sD  thoee  of  whom  the  Apostle  spoke  when 
ssiid,  **Ab  many  as  walk  accordmg  to  this 
^**— the  mle  of  the  Holy  Scríptures — **  peace 
•SQthem,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of 

Hie  Rev.  Dr.  MiUer,  who  was  the  next 
^ctker,  referred  at  great  length  to  the  scien- 
k  controyersies  of  the  day,  and  tlie  argu- 
^ts  tbat  were  deduced  íiom  them  to  sap 
td  QndeTmine  Divine  inBpiraiion.  "The 
^t  thus  engendered,*'  he  said,  "  met  them 
^tywhere,  and  pervaded  all  the  fashionable 
^litiiie  of  the  day."  He  severely  con- 
^iiBed  the  ilippant  tone  in  which  this 
^plidsm  was  conyeyed,  and  the  quíet  and 
4  tafumptions  that  the  case  for  the  Bible 
^^  gone  by  default,  that  believers  bad  no- 
'ÍQg  to  say  for  theuiQselves,  and  only  went 
^  irofeflsing  their  belief  from  an  amount  of 
it^lectual  blindness  which  was  nearly  allied 
^  ttopidity.  In  opposition  to  this  he  re- 
^mded  the  meeting  of  the  wrítings  of  such 
*^  is  Archbishop  Thomson  and  Dr.  Pusey, 
'flo  would  1)6  admitted  by  everj'body  to  be 
'^i^  tlie  piofoundest  biblical  crítics  of  the 
•€•1  and  who,  differíng  in  many  respects, 
*tïe  nnited  in   benríng  their  tePlimony  to 


the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the  varíous 

wríters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    He 

pointed  out,  alK),  in  a  very  stríking  manner, 

what  is  often  overlooked,  that  while  hasty 

deductions  from  scientifíc  researcbes  are  sup- 

posed  now  and  again  to  militate  against  the 

Scriptures,  the  settled   and  universally  ad- 

mitted  conclusions  from  science  marvellously 

tend  to  coincidence  with  the  statements  of 

the   Bible;    so  tbat   geologists   and  natural 

philosophers  frequently,  in  descríbing  some 

of  the  more  abstruse  operations  of  natuie, 

frequently  and  unconsciously  adopt  in  respect 

to  them  the  very  language  which  Moses  and 

Job  had  forestalled  them  in  using  thousandjP 

of  years  ago.     He  was  emphatic,  too,  on  the 

subject  of  Evangelical  union.     He  said  : — 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  do  not  long  f or  unity ; 
bnt  it  ÍB  not  Dr.  Pusey's  unity,  but  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle's  unity.  Widely  as  I  differ  from  some 
of  my  Dissontin^  brethren  here — and  I  have 
broken  a  lance  with  them  before  now,  and  may 
stili,  upou  some  subjects — I  won't  say  I  have  a 
thonsand  times  more  sympathy  with  the  Pro- 
testant  Dissenter — ^the  man  who  loves  the  Sa- 
viour — I  won't  say  I  feel  teu  thousand  times 
more  sympathy  with  hím  than  with  the  Rituid- 
istic  clergyman,  because  with  the  BituaUstic 
clerg^rman  I  feei  no  sympathy  at  ali;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  proportion.  We 
must  be  bold  to  assert  this.  I  know  what  wiU 
be  said  next  week,  perfectly  welL  If  I  am 
honoured  with  a  notice,  of  course  I  shall  have  a 
handful  of  eodesiastical  Billingsgate.  The  hand 
that  threw  mud  upon  Bishop  Jackson,  of  Liu' 
coUi,  wiU  not  hesitate  to  throw  mud  upon  the 
Yicar  of  Greenwich,  if  he  is  thought  worthy  of 
notice.  But,  I  sav,  we  want  Churchmen  not  to 
be  af raid  to  say  this.  If  we  look  to  the  real 
unity  of  the  opirít,  however  mudi  we  may 
differ  about  Episoopacy  and  aU  those  questions 
which  unhappily  divide  us  (and  no  man  hodds 
them  more  tenaciously  than  ï  do  in  their  proper 
place),  yet  that  unity  is  the  one  thing  whidi  ia 
of  most  vital  importance.  I  pity  the  man  who 
cannot  see  that  Episcopacy  is  not  to  be  put  in 
the  same  scale  as  justiíication  by  faith  or  the 
beUef  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Rev.  James  Calvert,  missionary  from 

the  Fiji  Islands,  did  not  deal  with  phUoso- 

phical  speculationB  about  the  Bible  at  aU,  but 

electrífied  the  meeting  by  some  stríking  ex- 

amples  of  its  practical  power  as  shown  in  the 

ishmds  where  he  had  Uboured.     The  Fijians 

had  been  a  race  of  cannibals — ^in  fact,  he  la- 

mented  to  say  that  neither  heathenism  nor 

cannibalLem   was  yet  whoUy  banished  from 

these  islands ;  but  there  were  60,000  children 

under  instruction  there,  1 7,000  Church  mem- 

beis,  and  5,000  candidates  foi  Church  mem- 

bership.  while  there  were  nearly  4,000  native 

agents  who  were  engaged  one  way  or  another 

in  spreading  the  Qospel  among  their  countiy- 

men.     He  told  a  touching  stoiy  of  a  shij)- 

wrecked  crew  who  endured  thc  most  frightful 
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prívfttionB  ÍB  their  bouta  rather  thoii  liind, 
fearing  to  be  killed  Bod  eaten  bj  the  nativea ; 
but  when  thej  did  at  lAst  lamd,  theii  feaia 
were  diapelled  by  finding  a  Bible  in  a,  house 
to  which  thej  were  taken ;  and  they  did,  in 
point  of  foct^  experience  eTery  kinduess  from 
the  Christioii  nativea. 

Ths  Deao  of  Cailiale,  03  a  fríend  of  the 
Bociety  for  more  than  half-a-century,  made  a 
ahort  apeeoh,  and  in  i«feienc«  to  the  remBikB 
of  the  laat  apeokeT,  ho  humorouBly  guggeated 
thot  if  tlie  united  efforte  of  scepticisni  and 
Bitualiim  ahould  unfortunataly  prevail  and 
quench  the  light  of  the  Qospel  in  Engkuid, 
ChrístíanB  had  this  ooe  resoutce  left — they 
oonld  go  to  riji. 

The  Eev.  J.  G.  RogetB,  of  Clapham  (Inde- 
pendent),  alBO  dwelt  mucii  on  the  value  and 
importance  of  uníon  among  all  Evangelical 
denoDiinationB,  and  urged  the  importcmce  of 
having  cle&r  and  defined  nulioES  of  the  rela- 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Qod  to  discoveríes  of 
human  Bcience.  In.  the  apirit  of  the  Duke  of 
Aigyll'i  book  on  the  "Heign  of  Law,"  he 
UTged  tbat  the  more  science  ebowed  the  com- 
plezity  and  the  all-perrading  eneigy  of  law 
in  the  univerae,  the  more  ougbt  tbeir  concep- 
tions  to  be  deepenod  of  the  wiadom,  power, 
and  intelligence  of  the  Lawgiver.  The  statc 
of  Bociety  at  the  preaent  day  ca&t,  howevei,  a 
aeríoua  TeBponsibiïity  on  ChrÍBtiona  : — 

The  one  thing  for  which  the  world  ÍB  cmving 
at  thi»  time  ii  earnestnBSB;  it  tolerates  a  great 
deal  for  the  sake  of  earaestnesa.  ETen  those 
youDg  men  of  whom  we  bear,  who  sre  captivated 
W  the  aymbols  of  splendour  and  of  outH'ard 
ntual,  will  tell  us  that  they  are  takea  mtunly 
by  the  eamNtness  of  those  seehÍDB  to  propagate 
thii  lyitem ;  and  tar  and  wide  we  heai  this  cry : 
"8how  thv  íaith  by  thy  works;"  and  we 
who  love  UiÍB  Book  mnit  show  it,  not  simply 
by  onr  leal  in  it*  Jefence ;  not  simply  by  our 
oppodtion  to  eTory  fonn  of  heresy  and  eiror ; 
Dotonly  byouT  earnest,  vigaione  maintenance  of 
tbe  Dutpoati  of  Chiistian  faith ;  not  ooly  by 
f^aoaronsly  BÍvÍnB  the  Bible  to  othere ;  but  ehow 
it,  above  all,  by  letting  tbe  woild  aee  thia  :  that 
this  Book  is  the  Ibw  to  which  we  bow ;  that  fnim 
it  we  gsther  the  mighty  motivcs  by  which  wo 
are  ímpelled,  and  that  onr  grand  object  in  life  ia 
this  ;  to  live  more  accoiding  to  the  faith  and 
teaching  of  that  Book,  that,  having  lived  in  its 
f aitb,  in  the  hope  and  fuhieai  of  ita  oonsolatioDS, 
we  may  at  length  be  pormittad  to  sleep  in  Jeius . 

The  Rev.  Thomoa  Nolon  and  the  Bev..I)i. 
PhillipB  namted  their  vieit  lo  America  la.=t 
yeai  aa  a  deputation  fiom  the  society  to  the 
Bible  Society  of  Ameiíca,  which  celebrated  ! 
its  flftieth  anniversoiy  at  Hew  York.  The  i 
TecepUon  they  met  with  woa  of  the  most  1 
gratifying  ieacríption.  Tho  cheeta  which 
giMted  the  appeunnce  of  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  | 
on  tlie  platforra  thnt  day  wcre  not  wanner  or  j 


uioro  cordial  tlian  those  which  gieet«d 
mention  of  hia  name  at  tbe  aaaemblyin  I 
YoTk.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  var 
BiitÍBb  and  Foreign  Bible  Socíety  pli 
2,0001.  at  the  dÍBposal  of  its  Ameri 
sister,  in  the  apprebension  that  her  fii 
might  Eall  oS  duiing  that  great  caUmÍ^.  1 
giftwas  not  needed,  bat  the  kindnesswai : 
forgotlen.  The  Ameiican  Society  wn  n 
engaged  in  electrotyping  the  Bible  inAnb 
the  Brítish  Socáety  wished  to  purchase  oop 
of  the  plates ;  to  wlúch  the  American  Soós 
leplied  they  would  give  them  on  one  tai 
tioQ — tbat  the  BrítLeh  Society  shonld  *Mq 
themfree  of  chaige.  Di.  Phillips  mentiiM 
a  atríking  coincidence  in  the  jnbilees  of  ú 
two  Bocieties : — 

It  would  be  remembered  that  at  ooi  «■ 
jobilee,  celebrated  thirt«en  yeara  ag(s  thmii 
piosent  a  Tenerable  indÍTÍdn>l— a  counectiu  Ei 
between  the  preaent  and  the  paat.  He  ntam 
t«  the  veneiable  Dr.  SteinkopfT.  At  tha  jlUi 
mceting  in  New  York  there  waa  a  striking  M 
oident-e.  Thcre  wsa  left  to  tbat  sodstf  l 
hanoBred  individnal  to  telL  the  tala  of  tbs  pi^ 
to  repreeent  on  thaC  occaaion  an  hoDMllA 
band  of  eneigetic  men  wbo,  fifty  yeaii  bebe 
out  of  sevoral  siiiall  societies,  fomed  tha  pe 
national  Biblc  institation  of  Ameriea,  I 
lefeiied  to  Dr.  Uardner  Spríng,  of  New  ïal 
whose  name  wos  loved  uid  hononred  mt  ■! 
within,  bnt  far  beyond  the  limite  of  tbe  Ulrih 
States.  1t  was  moat  becomins,  theiefai^  )ki 
that  honoured  individual  ahonld  movs  Úi  b 
lesolution.  Hoary  with  age  aiid  totally  blw 
bnt  stiU  erect,  he  stood  on  the  plattatm  ■ 
Bddreesed  the  society.  His  last  wmíi  i 
couDsel  aud  encoura^ement  convlDded  with  m 
memorable  Benteuce  :  "  May  Ood  be  fint,  (^ 
be  laat,  God  be  eveiythiug.  All  glory,  sa  iatl 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  ihairbe,  to  IMke 
Stm,  »nd  Holy  GhosL"  After  a  eolemn  fm 
the  Biahop  of  Ohio,  one  of  tbe  Tetetani  o(  tl 
society,  proposed,  and  he  did  it  with  in 
emotioD  and  tiemulous  voice,  that  the  aMvH 
shonld  stimd  np  in  loken  of  niapect  to  !!■ 
Tenerable  fríond  who  bad  jost  then  tekn  ■ 
Icave  of  public  ItEe.  Need  it  be  uúd  tbat  tl 
Bssembly  instantly  lose  to   theii  íeet,  aod 


silence  and  in  tean  7  It  was  heartfelt  hcM| 
paid  to  the  majesty  of  an  nobleDiisbed  áuné 
— it  waa  a  worthy  tnbnte  oBeied  to  a  Ui  < 
distingaished  usefnlneas  in  the  eerviae  d  ■ 
Great  Master. 

Thc  meeting  wos  also  addressed  bf  tt 
Bishop  of  Victoria  and  tho  Rev.  J.  A  Thvst 
from  ihe  Unitcd  Statci, 

CHORCH  MIBSIOSIAIlï   BOCmT. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Chichestcr,  the  Prendent  i 
tlie  Church  Miieionaiy  Socioty,  occnpiidt 
usual  po3t  as  chaiimon  at  this  annivciMr 
Ezeter  H&U  was  not  so  well  filled  aa  it  bai  bn 
on  Bomc  foTmer  occosioua  of  the  kind,  oviogl 
the  inclemency  of  Ihc  weather ;  bnt  the  lac^ 
ing,  in  every  otlier  rcípect,  wns  ail  that  a»l 
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be  wiahed.  The  piooeedings  were  of  a  yery 
inlereBtÍDg  chaiacter.  The  rei^ort;,  which  was 
reid  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mee,  stated  that  the  re- 
oeipti  {rom  áll  sources  had  amoonted  to 
1  IK),S56^ ;  bnt  in  thÍB  amount  the  local  funds 
nánd  in  the  misaions  and  expended  there 
upon  the  operations  of  the  society,  bat  inde- 
pendently  of  the  general  fund,  are  not  in- 
dnded.  In  a  year  marked  by  commercial 
dilealties  and  public  calamities,  the  income 
of  the  soeiety  had  been  well  sustained.  Last 
jrenthe  eommittee  received  an  advance  of 
10,0001  in  the  associations,  and  this  decided 
adwMSe  had  been  more  than  continued  during 
the  yeir  just  dosed.  The  associations  had 
uceeded  the  increased  retums  of  last  year, 
nd  other  sources  of  income  had  not  mate- 
riiDy  yaríed.  In  consequence,  however, 
<tf  the  extenfúon  of  the  society's  opera- 
^mt  theie  was  still  a  defidency  of  re- 
cipb  below  the  expenditure  amounting  to 
^jMSlL  The  report  furmshed  many  in- 
Wntiiig  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  Qod 
ii  Ueiring  the  labours  of  the  society  in 
hibe&  limds.  The  details  of  the  work  of 
tk  Weet  Af rican  Church  were  especially  in- 
•BWtíng.  During  the  year  the  jubilee  of 
M  Chnrch  had  been  celebrated,  and  the 
QwttaoNin-Chief  of  Sierra  Leone,  presiding 
"«  •  meeting,  had  expressed  his  conviction 
;  fliihe  conversion  and  civilisation  of  the  in- 
•íítiiitB  of  the  colony  were  due  to  the 
'Qtteh  Misdonary  Society. 

[    flie  íbllowing  are  the  most  recent  statistics 

Ê  •'the  eodety's  misdons : — 

;     J^ws  154 

Ui^yiiien  :  Enropean 198 

I,  Kative  ft  coontry-born         87 

n^nmber  of  Clet^grmen   285 

Í     ^fopeen  La^rmen  :    Schoolmasters, 

f     *WA«»tê,  Printers,  etc 20 

wpeaiiFemaleTeachers  (exclosive 
<>f  inlinonaries' wives) 7 

^ft  and  oonntry-bom  Catechistfl, 
ind  Teachen  of  all  classes,   not 

^Hot  from  home  1,746 

Ilnber  ol  Commnnicants  14,688 

^yietBma  of  the  New  IZealand  mission  have 
?'*jn  receíved  here,  on  aoootmt  of  the  dis- 
•*W  state  of  that  countiv. 
^J»  todety  has  also  withdrawn  írom  77  sta- 
r'H  diiefly  added  to  parochial  establishments 
S^Weet  Indies,  or  transferred  to  the  native 
?^  in  Sierra  Leone,  containing  10  native 
^^,  i366  commnnicants,  and  12,866  scholars. 

ïbe  noble  Preddent,  in  the  course  of  his 
Jjjodnctory  address,  referred  to  the  unsatis- 
JJ*y  itate  of  the  Church  at  home  as  regards 


r»  a  long  eeries  of  yeais.  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
'^••b.     His  lordship  paid   a  glowing  and 


affecting  tribute  to  the  remarkable  ability  and 
zeal  of  Mr.  Venn's  unwearying  labours  in  the 
cause  of  the  sodety,  as  one  of  its  main  pil- 
lars,  and  one  of  the  chief  instruments,  under 
Gkxl,  of  its  amazing  growth.  The  noble 
Chairman  was  followed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  referred  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Sodety  in  terms  of  admiration, 
because  of  its  attachment  to  sound  doctme. 
From  its  commencement  imtil  the  present 
hour  it  had  not  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  that  was  the  great  reason 
why  such  abundant  blessing  had  rested  upon 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries.  The  Qoepel, 
dear  to  the  íathers  and  founders  of  the  society, 
was  still  dear  to  those  who  had  come  after 
them.  The  Dean  of  Carlide,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  society,  eloquently 
and  most  impresdvely  urged  the  duty  of 
standing  íirm  to  the  purely  scriptural  and 
Protestant  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
founded,  and  to  maintain  those  distinctive 
doctrines  which  were  attempted  to  be  sup- 
planted  in  the  present  day  by  the  idolatry 
and  superstitions  of  Popery,  or  the  infidelity 
of  Rationalism.  Tho  Dean  characterised 
Ritualism  as  "the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness.''  He  earnestly  appealed  to  hÍB 
brethren,  especially  among  the  younger 
clergy,  to  exert  themselves  to  ndse  the  in- 
come  of  the  society  to  200,000í.  a-year.  The 
Bishop  of  Cork,  who  followed,  made  the  most 
remarkable  and  stirring  Bpeech  of  the  day. 
Its  eífect  was  in  some  degree  lessened  by  its 
length,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  delivery.  He 
set  forth  the  all-su£&ciency  of  the  Qospel  for 
the  pardon  and  sanctifícation  of  the  greatest 
of  sinneis  through  the  revelation  of  the  ligh- 
teousness  of  Qod,  wrought  out  by  the  atonhig 
blood  of  Christ.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  abeo- 
lute  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Bishop's  speech  was  replete  with  much 
beauty  and  power  of  illustration,  expreseed  in 
fervid  eloquence  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Rev.  H.  B.  Trístram,  Yicai  of  Qreatham, 
made  a  tme  misdonary  speech,  taking  as  his 
subject  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
world.  In  legard  to  the  state  of  Moham- 
medan  conntríes,  he  said  no  statement  was 
more  unfounded  than  that  the  people  of  these 
countrípá  were  unfítted  for  the  Gkyspel,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  brought  to  receive  it 
thiough  Mohammedan  teaching.  He  tmsted 
that  the  diíficulties  which  the  misdonaríes 
met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  misdon  would 
not  be  insuperable,  especially  as  there  weie 
many  signs  of  the  leign  of  Islamism  pass- 
ing  away : — 
Dr.  Pfander's  work,  *•  The  BaUnce  of  Troth," 
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had,  within  tlie  last  few  weeks,  evoked  an 
elaborate  reply  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Set- 
ting  forth  of  tihe  Truth,"  published  at  ConBtan- 
tinople.  Thus,  f  or  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Islam,  its  doctors  had  condescended  to  lay 
(lown  the  sword  and  appeal  to  the  pen  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Supreme  Councu  of  the  Em- 
pire.  This  willingness  to  admit  dÍBcussion  was 
entircly  a  new  feature  in  the  Mohammedan 
character,  and  had  already  called  forth  the 
vigilance  and  alarm  of  the  TurkÍBh  Govemment. 
Only  that  moming  he  received  a  letter  announc- 
ing  a  new  annoyance,  a  new  persecution,  or 
rather  new  vexations  to  the  society's  mis- 
sionaries  in  the  East ;  new  cautions  against  the 
dïstribution  of  books,  new  checks  against  Chris- 
tian  controversies.  Even  the  slugeiah  apathy 
of  the  Turks  had  been  aroused,  a^  they  were 
begluning  to  feel,  if  not  afraid  of  Íhe  spirit  of 
the  Gosi^  yet  fearful  for  their  old  superstition. 
It  might  be  asked  why  such  an  mtelligent 
people  should  hitherto  have  had  no  controversy, 
and  why  their  minds  should  have  been  so  shut 
against  controversy.  He  believed  he  must  con- 
fess  the  sad  truth  that  it  was  Christianity  itsclf, 
or,  at  least,  a  so-called  Christianity,  which  had 
the  whole  of  it  to  answcr  for.  It  was  the 
presence  of  the  corrupt  Churches  of  the  East 
which  had  deadened  the  Mohammedan  mind 
and  crushed  all  controversy.  All  error  must 
havo  some  substratum  of  trath  underlying  it. 
He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  an  error 
which  had  yet  got  the  hold  that  Islam  un- 
questionably  had  upon  the  Eastem  mind  which 
had  not  taken  hoid  of  some  need  of  man's 
highest  nature,  and  in  some  degree  responded  to 
that  need.  And  he  conceived  that  there  were 
two  great  principles  which  underlie  the  relígion 
of  the  False  Prophet.  These  two  principles  were, 
fírst,  that  God  is  one  ;  and  next,  taat  God  cannot 
be  worshipped  by  a  sraven  image.  They  held 
the  unity  of  tho  Go&ead,  and  the  spirituality 
of  the  Deity.  In  saying  this  he  was  speaking, 
not  theoretically,  but  from  practical  acquaint- 
ance.  For,  having  conversed  time  after  time 
with  leamed  native  professors  and  Mohammedan 
teachers  and  chief s,  ne  had  always  received  but 
one  answer  to  his  objections,  and  that  was  the 
state  of  Christianity.  Some  ^ears  ago,  finding 
that  a  shiekh  living  in  the  mterior  of  Tunis 
had  got  hold  of  a  New  Testament,  which  he  had 
purchased  at  a  French  colporteur's  store  in  the 
city  of  Tunis,  he  asked  the  chief  how  he  liked 
that  Eoran.  The  reply  was,  ''  It  is  a  good 
Koran  ;  but  you  go  and  say  it  is  your  Koran  ; 
and  then,"  he  added,  with  a  sneer  as  he  uttered 
the  words,  **  yon  go  and  say  yonr  praycrs  to  a 
dcad  woman !  Yet  you  would  havc  me  be  a 
Chrístian !"  Thank  God  I  both  the  European 
and  Syrían  Mohammedan  were  bettcr  informed 
than  that  now.  .  .  He  had  had  a  conversation 
with  a  learned  and  distin^uished  Romish  prelate, 
the  Archbishop  of  Algierg.  Speaking  of  the 
thousands  of  pounds  that  the  Jesuit  missionarícs 
had  spent  upon  their  North  Afrícan  missions, 
the  Archbisliop  admitted  that  they  could 
scarcely  boast  of  a  single  convcrt  among  tho 
Bedouins  of  tho  North  or  the  Moors  on  the 
coast.  ITe  (Mr.  Trístram)  hazardcd  the  re- 
mark,  **Don't  you  think  it  is  j'our  image  wor- 
ship  that  is  ofFcnsive  to  the  pcople  ?  '*  •*  Tnie," 
was  the  answcr,  **  I  have  ofton  felt  myself  that 
ve  have  made  a  great  mistakc,  and  if  I  had  had 


the  originating  of  the  North  Afríoaa  miuioii 
should  have  omitted  a  great  deal  of  theei 
exterieur." 

The  new  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Dr.  Alfog 

directed  attention  to  the  inisaioiis  m  Cbin 

ond  the  meetíng  wob  dosed  by  a  shoit  bc 

animated  address  from  the  Bev.  R  S.  Qreira 

mÍBSÍoiiary  from  India. 

WESLETAK  lOSSIONABT   SOCIETT. 

Exeter  Hall  was  densely  crowded  at  th 
anniyersary  of  thÍB  society.  *^  The  gatheriq{ 
was  blythe,  beyond  all  expresaion,''  aayi  i 
denominational  wríter.  "Never  do  we  i» 
member  eo  lai^ge  an  aasembly,  sacli  BUitUMÍ 
and  devout  interest  in  the  great  misaiooBy 
enterpríse,  or  such  able  advocacy  of  thÍB  mk 
of  God.  The  devotional  services  ▼dl  W 
íitted  the  occasion;  the  hymn,  the  leadng 
of  Holy  Scríptnre,  and  the  fervid  and  oo» 
prehensive  prayer  being  all  eqoally  appf* 
príate  and  inspiring."  The  Loid  Mayor  j» 
sided,  and  strongly  commended  the  diití»' 
tive  principles  on  which  the  aodety's  miflMíi 
were  conducted.  The  financial  Btatementni 
read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hoole,  and  showed  M 
the  home  receipts  had  reached  109,288iL| 
and  that  these,  with  the  foreign  reoe^ 
made  the  total  income  for  the  JM 
148,I40Z.  This  income  covered  the  » 
penditure  and  left  a  small  balance.  It  ia 
Buggested  that  it  wiU  be  necesBaiy  to  na 
the  income  of  the  society  to  atleast  15O|O00K| 
in  order  to  maintain  its  operations  on  úê 
existing  scale.  The  general  repoit,  vhki 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Brocklehm^ 
revicwed  the  operations  of  the  soeiety  ii 
Europe,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Afríca,  ftl 
West  Indies,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  Fotf 
nesia.  In  the  South  Afrícan  dÍBtrieti^  ftl 
revivals  (acconnts  of  which  have  aln4 
appeared  in  these  pages)  resulted  in  betfia 
íive  and  six  thousand  personB  haTÍng^víd 
more  or  less  distinctness  and  deoÍBÍoD,  aMiM 
the  Christian  profession  during  the  yM 
Since  the  last  anniversary,  twenty-aBM 
missionaríes  and  twelve  wivea  of  miflifli 
aries  had  bcen  sent  out,  and  twelve  miflMi 
aríes  had  been  removed  by  death. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved,  M 
cording  to  custom,  by  the  Preaident  of  fl 
Conference,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Arthnr,  M-i 
whose  observations  were  mainly  diiectedla 
dcscription  of  the  revival  in  Sonth  Afrifla  ii 
the  importance  of  more  regular  and  vigoiw 
cffort  on  the  part  of  the  collecton  at  ho0 
to  whom,  for  what  they  have  already  achiafW 
he  paid  a  just  tríbute  of  piaise  and  enoounf 
ment  Mr.  Leemau,  M.P.  for  York,  fieooa^ 
the  resolution.     Mr.   Leeman   is  connaA 
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be  London  Misttionary  Society,  but 
a  honouiable  testimony  to  the  zeal 
terprise  of  Mcthodism.  The  Rev. 
á*Owan,  who  followed,  appealed  to 
to  diiect  the  energies  of  their  chil- 
the  promotion ;  and,  when  called  to 
e  carrjing  out  of  this  great  work. 
Key.  Charles  Garrett,  of  Rochdale,  was 
:t  speaker.  For  nearly  an  hour  he 
itained  hold  of  the  mceting.  He  gave 
resaive  description  of  the  nobility  of 
rit  of  great  missionaries.  But  the 
iportant  part  of  his  speech  was  that 
elated  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
sapplieSy  and  the  absolute  prerogative 
to  find  the  right  men.  The  Divine 
júj  in  selecting  and  calling  out  in- 
ts  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
I  was  forcibly  iUustrated  by  the  ex- 
)f  Moses,  and  David,  and  Paul,  and 
and  Wesley,  and  Carey,  and  Piercy. 
fed  humorously  with  the  possible 
F  Pio  Nono,  and  the  ghastly  dress  of 
16  felicitously  called  "Sisters  of 
"  but  he  dealt  heavy  blows  at  the 
of  Popery,  and  declared,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  working  men  of 
,  that  with  all  the  vain  boost  of 
kdvocates  the  system  had  no  hold  upon 
lest,  clear-headed,  and  hard-handed 
g  chisses  in  this  country.  Some  sta- 
'hich  he  fumished  of  what  supplies 
i  given  to  the  various  departments 
jom  effort  by  self-denial  in  mere 
deserve  to  be  quoted : — 

16  askedl  dare  say  that  we  have  done 
We  talk  of  what  we  have  done  in 
doring  the  last  year  for  Chrístian 
;  bnt  what  have  the  workÍDg  men  of 
'st  done  in  another  direction  ?  Oae  of 
ipal  officials  in  Manchester  lately  made 
meot  as  to  the  doings  of  tbe  workinff 
s^  and  I  hope  that  everybody  here  wiU 
id  it :  one  of  the  highest  public  officers 
lester  made  tiiis  statement  the  other 
the  working  men  of  Manchester  and 
lone  apent  2^,0(XM.  every  year  of  their 
«tiirdays  and  Snndays  alone  in  strong 
Sere  then  we  have  three  times  as  mnch 
lent  as  the  whole  Methodist  body  are 
in  the  effort  to  convert  the  world. 
igh  !  What,  when  we  ffive  88,000,000/. 
la  !  Bone  enongh  !  When,  instead  of 
ead  as  to  the  mÍBSionary  canse,  the 
szpended  in  strong  drink  by  man, 
uia  child,  Chrístian  and  teetotaller, 
r  amonnta  to  3/.  a-head  !  Let  ns  have 
'head,  and  I  nndertake  to  say  there 
enty  of  men. 

ev.  Robert  Spence  Hardy,  the  erudite 

7  of  Ceylon,  gave  a  most  interesting 

the  difficulties  and  successes  which 

ís  colleaguefi  had  experíenced  in  that 


island.     Among  other  facts,  he  preBcuted  the 
foUowing : — 

Two  years  ago  I  preached  in  the  city  of 
Colombo  at  the  commencement  of  tho  special 
services  appointed  on  the  occasion  ;  and  on  thu 
followinff  evening  there  was  a  prayer-mccting  ; 
and  at  tnat  prayer-meeting,  when  tney  began  to 
sinff,  some  twelre  persons  fell  down  before  (rod, 
seeKÍng  mercy,  and  they  ■ought  until  they 
found.  When  Jesus  Chnst  had  been  revealed 
to  their  spiríts,  these  twelve  persons,  and  there 
wcre  women  as  well  as  men  among  them,  arose, 

Í'nst  as  if  the  spirít  of  Stonor  or  the  spirít  of 
iramwell  had  come  down  upon  them,  and  at 
once  knelt  by  the  side  of  others  who  were 
seekine  mercy,  and,  although  some  of  them  had 
never  heard  of,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
seen  a  revival,  they  pointed  those  who  were 
seekinff  mercy  to  the  Lunb  of  God  which  tuketh 
awav  uie  sins  of  the  world,  and  before  the  close 
of  that  prayer-meeting  thirty  sonls  were  made 
happy  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  continued  f  or  the 
nezt  nicht,  and  the  next  night  after  that,  and 
the  vrhoíe  of  the  days  in  tiiat  week,  and  on  the 
Snnday  evening  there  was  a  public  band  meeting, 
or  at  least  a  buid  meeting  for  ali  that  had  beeu 
impressed,  when  we  leamt  that  npwards  of  a 
hnndred  lonls  had  found  the  liberty  and  the 
power  of  Grod,  and  were  iiappy  in  a  sense  of  the 
f orgiveness  of  sins.  This  spread  to  other  plsces, 
but  I  will  only  mention  one — ^the  villa^  of 
Maratta.  This  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Colombo^  and  there  we  had  had  a  mission  almost 
from  the  very  commencement  of  our  operations 
in  the  island.  When  I  fírst  visited  that  village, 
in  1825,  there  was  only  one  Christian  resident 
in  it.  Last  January  the  distríct  meeting  was 
held  in  that  village,  when  a  house  was  provided 
for  the  Enropean  missionaries  and  anothcr  honse 
was  provided  for  the  native  missionaríes  bv  the 
people  of  that  viUage  alone.     On  the  íirst  day  a 

{>rayer-meeting  was  held,  and  the  davafter  a 
ovefeast,  which  was  attfinded  by  nearly.all  the 
people  oonnected  with  the  village  and  the  placea 
aronnd.  There  were  upwards  of  600  persons 
present  at  that  lovefeast,  aU  of  whom  were 
admitted  either  by  showing  their  qnarteriy 
tickets  or  by  some  permission  they  had  receivea 
f rom  the  minionaríes.  At  this  moment  there 
are  400  people  meeting  in  class  connected  with 
that  viUage  of  Maratta  ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
work  may  be  said  to  have  been  dono  throngh 
the  instmmentaUty  of  the  native  missionanfls 
alone.  Within  the  last  íive  years,  it  is  my  im- 
pression  at  least,  more  souls  have  been  converted 
m  Ceylon  than  in  iJl  the  other  years  of  ilie  fifty 
dnrinff  which  we  have  been  labouring  in  thtí 
island.  When  I  left  the  island  two  years  a^ 
there  were  only  three  European  missionanea 
resident  in  that  distríct,  whilst  tbere  were  not 
less  than  seventeen  native  missionaríes. 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  Jones,  of  Dublin,  spoke  as 
the  representative  of  the  Jrísh  Conference;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Cosh,  of  BelfÍBst,  who  had  preached 
the  principal  anniversarx  sermon  of  the 
society,  two  or  three  days  before,  bore  his 
testímony  to  the  power  exerted  by  Methodism, 
both  in  íreland  and  America.  The  Rev.  T. 
B.  Butcher,  of  Seacombe,  spoke  with  especial 
reference   to  the  West    Indies,   where    he 
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labouTed  npwords  of  ten  yeors,  and  to  the 
good  men  who  had  fallcn  in  that  mission- 
field.  After  a  brief  speech  from  Mr.  Isaac 
Holden,  M.P.,  two  other  retumed  mission- 
aries — the  Rev.  "W.  0.  Simpaon,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Stephenson  —  addressed  the 
meeting.  They  were  followed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Ponshon,  in  a  most  eloquent 
speech,  the  burden  of  which,  conceived  in  a 
Rort  of  parable,  displaying  much  imaginative 
power,  was  indicated  in  the  concluding 
words  :  "I  summon  you  to-day  to  lift  up  a 
waming  voice  for  the  truthi  and  ring  out 
upon  the  world,  *  A  barred  door  to  Popery, 
and  no  peace  with  Rome !'" 

In  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
úons  to  China,  as  in  former  years,  a  break- 
fiftBt  meeting  was  held.  Sheriíf  Lycett  pre- 
Bided. 

LONDON   UISSIONARY   BOCIETY. 

The  onniversary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  was  of  considerable  interest,  though 
it  was  not  Bo  largely  attended  as  that  of  last 
year.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  George 
Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  York.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Mullens  read  the  report,  which  was  listened 
to  with  deep  attention.  It  stated  that  the 
■ociety  has  now  in  its  service  169  mission- 
ariea  and  1,400  native  assistants.  Therehave 
been  gathered,  by  the  society's  agcncy,  300 
native  churches,  containing  26,000  members, 
around  whom  are  living  a  population  of 
130,000  souls,  who  have  wholly  given  up 
idolatry,  and  call  Christianity  their  religion. 
The  total  contributions  from  abroad  duriug 
the  past  year  amoimted  to  15,713?.,  of  which 
about  9,000?.  were  the  oíferings  of  the  native 
chuiches  for  directly  religious  objects.  The 
contributions  for  general  and  special  puiposes 
amounted  to  78,958?.,  the  expenditure  to 
105,090?.  The  startling  fact  was  thus  clearly 
birought  out  that  the  annual  expenditure  ex- 
ceeds  by  more  than  20,000?.  the  annual 
income.  It  is  true  that  the  treasurer  only 
acknowledges  a  debt  of  about  5,000?.,  but 
thia  Í6  because  the  society  has  drawn  more 
than  15,000?.  for  its  work  during  the  past 
year  froni  resourccs  which  are  exceptional, 
such  as  the  sale  of  property,  or  are  rapidly 
being  exhausted.  To  meet  this  deficicncy, 
9everal  liberal  contributions  were  made  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Welch,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
in  a  brief  speech,  informed  the  meeting  that 
the  adverse  bolance  was  uot  due  to  auy  dimi- 
nution  of  the  ordinary  contributions,  but  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  missions. 

The  adoption  of  the  rcport  wos  moved  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Hannay,  who  drew  attention  to 


the  large  increase  of  native  pastora,  and    (^ 
tho  prospect  thus  opened  up  of  the  natiFv 
churches  becoming  sdf-supporting  and  diftf. 
sive.     He  adverted  also  to  the  society's  peeg. 
niary  difficulties,  and  concluded  by  condeam- 
ing  the  loose  talk  which  is  prevalent  aguiut 
a  "  doctrinal  Chrístíanity."     The  Rev.  DnntBl 
Philip,  twenty-two  years  missionary  at  Hia- 
key,  South  Africa,  narrated  some  interatíng 
incidents  of  missionary  effort    He  said  ^— 

Among  the  mÍBsionaries  in  South  AfaB^  I 
think  a  third  are  aons  of  mÍBSÍonaríei  tiM- 
selves.  There  are  aome  nameM  that  perlu^  joi 
woald  remember — the  namea  o£  Sobson,  má 
Ëdward,  and  Brownlee,  who  are  oor  pafariirdki 
— ^men  who  have  been  labooríng  thii^,  foiil', 
or  fifty  years  in  the  miaaion  Bervice^  wittoit 
having  once  retamed  to  thia  coimtiy.  I  eodd 
say  to  you  that  we  number  in  South  Alnoi  wm 
5,000  communicanta;  bat  probably  the  ibiw 
yoa  woald  mentally  make  to  me  woald  bi  ffii : 
*'  We  do  not  want  to  know  the  nomber,  irivBt 
to  know  the  quality  of  yoor  convertii**  indlkk 
ÍB  the  point  to  which  I  sháll  addteH  v^fMÍL 
[He  proceeded  to  illastrate  thii  point  by  prfr 
cuhir  facta,  and  he  afterwardi  gave  affN^ 
details  of  the  injuríes  inflicted  on  the  deffliM 
French  núsríonaríes  by  the  Boer  RepaUieni  d 
the  Free  State,  callÍDg  eameaUy  for  Ea^ 
aympathy  for  these  much-wronged  bntliiia] 
U  we  do  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  tluii  w^ 
sions,  if  England  does  not  make  iti  voici  haii 
I  am  afraid  nothin^  will  be  done  in  tbe  auijgi 
and  that  those  mÍMums  wiU  be  completdy  ol^ 
goiahed. 

Mr.  Hadfield,  M.P.,  spoke  next,  and  gmi 
practical  tum  to  the  movement  for  insieini 
the  funds — "  I  have  only  to  say,  insteid  i 
my  hundred  pounds  that  I  have  givea  cfBT 
year,  put  me  down  for  a  thouaand  pouk' 
This  announcement  was  greeted  with  ertar 
ordinaiy  demonstrationa  of  applause,  iná  tte 
noble  example  proved  a  stimnlus  to  sevoá 
other  donations.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dile,  d 
Birmingham,  made  a  speech  on  the  faiiuéi 
question ;  putting  veiy  fofcibly  the  allM^ 
tive — curtailment  of  missions — (criea  of  'H^ 
no  ") — or  increase  of  income. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Legge  spoke  afc  greai  Ifl^ 

on  the  resulta  of  missions  in  China.     AnfliV 

several  other  of  his  incidental  Olnstntiflii 

was  the  foUowing : — 

AmoDff  the  men  whom  I  baiitízed  in  m*** 
one  who  nad  been  keeper  of  tne  Ten^U  <rf  Ooa^ 
f  acías  in  Boklo  city.  He  had  retnrned  ti  Ui 
own  place,  and  for  some  time  I  heardaDW* 
of  him.  In  1858,  two  Qermaii  miaaíonaM  * 
travelling  throagh  the  coontiy,  oame  ta  tht 
city  of  Bokla  They  were  mobbed,  ^aáj^ 
danger  of  being  atoned,  when  a  man  n>^ 
among  the  crowd,  and  wiUi  eameit  gjKtioaltr 
tion  told  them  tlmt  they  nraat  not  harm  tbi* 
l>eople»  f or  thev  were  good  peopla  nat  ^^ 
was  Charc,  and  oor  German  brethren  toUB* 
how  mach  they  were  supriaed  to  fiiid  f^f 
man  there,  whcn  they  expected  to  meeC  wftv 
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Thiy  vera  utoDÚfaed  to 
Íld  1  mu  irho  woold  íace  tho  nge  of  his  Eelloir- 
tnnnai  in  order  to  lucconr  the  miuioaaríes. 
Aqr  told  nw  he  wm  a  very  strange  inui — th&t 
thgr  onld  not  doubt  he  wu  >  belíeTer,  bn( 
■•^peaple  took  bim  to  be  nud.  One  of  the 
Ham  hx  did  wu  to  go  through  the  etreeta  >t 
BwB  tnd  the  ooontiy  ronnd  with  a  boud  od 
bUok  aontaining  toioe  teit  o(  Scrí{jtQre,  and 
■  Um  maa,  entirelf  oí  hÍB  owa  motion,  with- 
■ilHijr  eMnmnnicBtiDD  with  oor  miuion,  pnr- 
Má  Úi  WKy  nntil  ths  Word  of  God  grew  wi 
■lUilïMid  provúlod  that,  in  1859  aad  1860, 
MbIt  one  hnndred  of  tbe  people  of  the  coantipr 
mbqitiisd  who  hnd  been  branght  imdec  hu 
^^"™>  llie  Word  grew  oo  mightiiy  and  pre- 
nU  tlwt  ■nrpriae  ond  hoatiUty  were  eicited, 
Mtrtian  anMMd  aod  wued  hot,  the  Chrii- 
■■i  wen  drÍTen  from  thair  villa^M,  ■nd  all 
■rir  proper^  plniidered.  Cbarc  faimself  fell  a 
■rtri,  úd  aiêd  »  martyr'i  death.  The  storm 
Mft  w  fesrfolly  orer  the  diitríct  that  it  wai 
■É  jnMÍhfai  foT  a  Chríatdan  to  (how  his  head. 
Um  a  time  it  eihaiuted  itaelf.  "  Tha  Loid  ii 
■UtHT  thaa  thtt  noÍM  of  moDy  watarB ;  yea, 
M  the  mi^ty  warea  of  the  sea. "  Tha  ■tonn 
^Mtad  aStU,  utd  »  diffBrent  (eeling  aroae  in 
fel  karta  of  the  people.  We  have  now  a  Ger- 
W  btetlMr  ia  oonneiion  with  oot  aociety  ipe- 
VWwpMDted  to  tfaat  «bition.  He  faas  ahoQae 
kHUOcity,  two  village  chapeU,  and  a  Bchool- 
M  ik  a  thlrd,  aod  a  nnmber  of  catecjiiata 
■ÍK  U*  w.  WLen  I  taw  him  lart,  ia  tbe 
nl  ((  t^  paat  y—r,  the  number  of  prol 
[■■iim  in  Boklo  di*tríct  waa  over  a  hoD 


and,  last  of  all,  the  paJoful  iceim  in 
Jamaica.  The  conMquence  is,  thst  thoogh 
the  onntial  lubacriptionB  are  lather  in  eicMs 
oi  former  yeara,  the  expenditure  haa  exceeded 
it  by  2,600í.,  which,  added  to  former  deB- 
denciea,  makea  a  debt  of  6,000í.  To  theie 
difficulties  and  dirtieatea  there  temaiiia  the 
loH  the  society  haa  auitoined  in  the  retíre- 
ment  from  the  offiee  of  Tieaaorer  of  8ii 
Morton  Feto,  in  consequenee  of  the  diffi' 
cultiea  in  wbich  hia  finn  haa  been  iitTolTed. 
On  thia  aabject  a.  correapondenee  betweeu  the 
cammittee  and  Sir  M.  Peto  waa  lead,  in- 
cluding  the  formal  leaignation  bjr  the  Utter 
of  his  offiee,  and  a  minute  by  the  foimer  of 
their  sense  of  his  choractei  and  eerricw,  in 
which  they  say  : — 

They  resard  the  losi  of  hia  aervioea  as  Tna- 
anrer    with   g      '  .... 


hnDdred. 


ÍWi^tunuut. 
Mb  Hiaaioi 


■e  B»  worthy 
lan^t  hand  of  fellowahip  aa  the  oiembera  ge- 
■aOý  cl  the  Congregatíonal  churobea  thron|h- 
«taa  eanntry.  Theeefacta,  Str~and  I  could 
""*"  le  for  honrs  addnciiig  othen  of  a  limilar 
'M' — Me  qnite  anffideiit  to  ahow  that  oar 
Ë,  ao  tar  ai  China  ia  ooncemed,  have  been 
ig  bat  a  failnre.  We  havs  dooe  a  very 
^ÍTÍng  Terr  grcat 
t  be,  Sir,  thaïthe 
n  Hiaaionary  9ociety  ahall  contract  iti 
lamia  tbar& 

Ra  Ser.  £.  Storrow,  miauonary  from 
JMi^  Ur.  H.  Wright,  Mr.  C.  Reed,  th«  Eev. 
■■  Kcniudy,  Ur.  Wekh,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
fUiUBn  followed.  One  of  the  Teaolutiona 
■njed  an  expreasion  of  aympath;  to  ths 
Iw.  Dr.  Tidman,  fot  twenty-Beren  jears  the 
<itn*  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  aociaty,  «ho 
Mi  ilaent  frojn  iUoeaa, 

BAPTI8T  VIBSIOirAKT  S0C1ETT. 
Ikia  annivewaiy,  nanally  the  earlieat  of 
Kgnat  miaeionary  gatbering?,  was  not  held 
U>  jear  tíU  the  ksL  Mr.  Candlieh,  M.P. 
t  Sanderland,  was  ia  the  chair,  The  report, 
'  Mher  eitracts  from  it,  were  read  by  the 
*.  Ur.  Treatrail,  the  Seoretary.  It  Hpoke 
t  ktt  yeai  a»  one  of  unusud  difficntty 
H  conccm,  arising  from  the  ill-health 
'  Mnj  of  the  misaionaries,  having  cansed 
14  to  ntum  home  ;  the  faiDÍne  in 
riMi ;    tbe    hnrríniiicg    in    llic    B.ilianina ; 


have  in  him  an  eanieat  and  daroted 
fríend.  And,  whils  tendering  this  tríbnta  ot 
continned  confidanoe  and  afiaotioiiate  reqMOk 
they  deaiie  to  add  the  moat  empfaatie  aaaniaaM 
of  theÍT  wanneat  aympatby  with  him  in  tha 
tríals  thnra^  which  he  baa  bean  called  to  paai ; 
and  they  eameatly  and  prayeifally  oommend 
him,  Lady  Peto,  úd  tfae  family,  to  the  giiaea 
and  loTB  of  Ood. 

The  Sectetary  added  that  at  the  reqnest 
of  the  direclois  Ut.  Joseph  Tritton  had  ez- 
preased  hia  willingneas  to  undertake  the  offiee 
of  Tieaanier  if  the  aoeiety  ahonld  eleet  him. 

The  Chainnan  thea  addresaed  tbe  meeting 
in  a  few  lenteneea,  in  the  couiae  of  whioh  ha 
expreaaed  aentimenta  that  mnat  often  preaa 
painfully  npon  Christiaiis  in  reference  to 
misaionary  woik : — 

The  portion  of  the  teport  whích  reíeiTad  to 
tbe  reaulta  of  Chriatian  mÍMÍaiia  waa  to  my  owa 
miad  moat  diioonragiag ;  it  atTÍkea  me  that  tha 
rsanlta  of  Cbristian  t'"'""'  haTS  been  aixiia- 
what  meagre,  aml  it  haa  been  a  matter  ot  te- 
gret,  and  pain,  and  anziety,  and  aonow  with 
Uie  Chriatian  Church  of  this  conatry.  Bn^ 
whether  we  are  auccesafal  or  otherwiae  ap  to 
onr  expeotatioaa,  one  thing  ia  perfeotl^  Dlear, 
that  if  we  belioTa  ounelTea  ia  uib  Chnatiaiuty 
which  we  poaaaas,  and  wbioh  we  oaTiy  to  tha 
heaUiea  world,  thsae  miaaionary  eDtarprises  can 
nereT  either  be  abaadoned  or  abatád.  Tt  ia 
tnie,  iadeed,  tbat  two  g^ieratioaa  of  m«n  have 
pasúd  to  their  accoaat  liiiee  the  eatabliihiuait 


^ .  capyiag  th 

wbich  they  have  departed ;  and  It  Ís  very  tme, 
aad  painfally  truB,  that  eomparatÍTely  faw  hava 
becD  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Chriat,  and  mada 
heira  of  the  redemptioa  in  Him.  But  if  we  ra- 
collect  that  there  are  at  this  momeat  hnadreda 
and  thonsands  hymniiig  the  praiaea  of  Ood  on 
high  in  heaven  who,  bnt  for  the  uency  of  thia 
socíety,  wonld  have  bean  ia  the  darknei^  and 
degiwlation,  aod  miaery  in  which  they  were 
Ixifnre  tho  (lOBpcl  fouad  tiicm,  I  think  we  have 
good  cittic  to  thank  Ood  and  itlu  aaan^. 


[Rr»n(eU«l  ChrtataodoBi,  Juns  I.  Wm, 
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Mr.  Tritton,  who  sigiiiried  in  pcrson  liis 
acceptance  of  tlie  office  of  Treasurer,  expressed 
liis  hope  that  Sir  Morton's  rotiremeiit  would 
prove  only  temporarj',  and  urged  upon  the 
churches  more  personol  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  as  the  surest  and  most  per- 
manent  manner  of  increasing  its  resources. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dowson,  of  Bradford,  moved 

the  first   resolution   in  an  eífective  speech, 

which  was  seconded  bv  the  Rcv.  Mr.  East, 

mÍBSionary  from  Jamaica,  who  entcred  into  a 

full  defence  of  the  Baptist  chufches  against 

the    calumnies   with  which  they  had   been 

assailed.    His  reference  to  the  riot  at  Morant  '< 

£ay,  and  the  bloody  vengeance  that  foUowed, 

did  not  contain  any  new  facts,  and  the  most 

interesting  part  of  his  address  was  his  account 

of  the  native  churches  and  the  native  agcnts 

employed  by  them.     He  said : — 

We  have  in  Jamaica  a  band  of  800  or  900 
Sabbath-school  teachers  in  connexion  with  onr 
BaptÍBt  misaion  churches  alone.  We  have  a  band 
of  600  elders  and  deacona,  faithfnl,  Belf-sacrifícing, 
prayerful,  devoted  men,  who  do  hononr  not  ouly 
to  oar  churches,  but  to  the  Afrícan  race  of 
which  they  constitnte  a  part.  And  then,  Sir, 
onr  day-Bchool  teachers  are,  withont  exception, 
Bons  and  daughters  of  Jamaica.  Wo  have  some 
Bixty  or  seventy  of  these  in  connexion  with  our 
con^gation,  a  larffe  proportion  of  the  nnmber 
having  been  trainea  in  our  iuBtitntion  at  Calabar. 
We  have  abont  forty  nativc  pastors  and  mis- 
Bionaries  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  that  number  are  bh&ck  and  coloured  mcn. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  are  men  of  learning ;  I  do 
not  Bay  they  are  eloqnent  men  ;  bnt  I  do  say 
they  are  as  mnch  in  advance  of  the  people  over 
whom  they  preside  as  the  majoríty  oi  ministerB 
in  my  native  land.  And,  consecrated  in  heart 
and  life  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour,  they  aro 
faithfnlly  fulfíUing  the  work  of  the  ChríBtian 
minÍBtry  and  the  pastoral  oversight  of  upwards 
of  5,000  mombers  of  our  churches ;  and  these, 
ahnoBt  withont  exception,  are  the  frnit  of  the 
labonrs  of  yonr  society  in  connexion  with  the 
Cahibar  InBtitntion. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  Wesleyan  mis- 
BÍonary  from  India,  gave  a  stirring  address  on 
the  progress  of  the  Qospel  in  that  land.  He 
contrasted  the  time  when  a  missionary  was 
not  allowed  to  laud  in  India  with  the  present, 
when  the  preponderance  of  intellect,  of  ronk, 
and  experíence,  from  the  Govemor-General 
downwaids,  was  on  the  side  of  missions.  The 
old  Hindu  superstitíons  were  dying ;  and  in 
the  work  of  accelerating  their  doom,  nús- 
sionaríes  of  diíferent  Churches  were  too  busily 
engaged  to  have  time  for  the  silly  and 
superstitious  obsen'ances  that  agitated  the 
Churches  at  home. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr. 
Holden,  M.P.  for  Knaresborough,  who  hod 
attended  as  a  friend  of  the  chairman,  and 
promÍBcd  to  become  a  subscríber  to  the  funds, 


and  by  the  Rev.  H.  Stowell  Brown,  who  íil 
humorous  and  pointed  speech  urged  the  p>^ 
príety  of  the  society  getting  out  of  debt  ^ 
quickly  as  possible,  and  keeping  out  of  it  jb 
future. 

COLONIAL,  CONTINENTAL,  AND  OTHER  KlBaiOmt. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagatum  of  the  Ootpd 
in  Foreign  Farts  met  at  St  James's-hBlI,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair.  Eis 
Grace,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meetíog 
said  it  was  the  province  of  the  society  to 
afford  aid  to  the  colonial  churches ;  Lnt  it 
had  been  the  misfortune  of  those  churchei  tD 
íind  themselves  no  longer  intimately  attiched 
to  the  Church  of  England,  but  that,  aceoidÍBg 
to  the  judicial  decision  of  a  high  trílnmil} 
they  had  been  declared  to  Btand  on  tiie  eaini 
footing  as  the  Dissenting  bodies  around  Úm. 
No  doubt,  after  the  fírst  shock  had  pewd, 
those  churches  would  seek  to  Btrengthe&  the 
union  which  had  hitherto  existed  betwen 
them  and  the  mother  Chnrch,  and  bind  thes- 
selves  to  adhere  to  her  doctrines.  He  tnuted, 
before  long,  all  doubts  and  difficulties  wodd 
be  cleared  away.  The  report  stated  that  th« 
income  of  the  society  was  91,186/.,  batitn- 
quired  an  immediate  addition  of  lifiQfí^ 
othcrwise  it  must  abandon  some  of  its  mii- 
sionary  work.  The  growing  oi^ganisatiott  rf 
the  Colonial  Church  had  been  marked  by  tke 
establishment  of  provincial  syuods.  Then- 
port  then  gave  a  detailed  account  of  its  pio- 
ceedings  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Ml 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  moved  the  adoptífl*  ' 
of  the  report,  and  was  followed  by  the  Eiii  d 
Camarvon.  The  Earl  of  Devon  and  thi 
Bishop  of  Oxford  also  addresaed  the  meetiiig» 

The  Colonial  and  Continent^U  Church  Swdf 
held  its  anniversary  in  St.  James'B-hall,  U^ 
Henry  Cholmondeley  in  the  chair.  Thc  iep«* 
showed  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  BOGÍeV 
had  been  satisfactory,  the  expenditure  hx^ 
been  below  the  income,  and  a  balance  hanflg 
been  carríed  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  «•• 
mittee  were  unable  to  annonnce  much  O'' 
tension  of  their  work  as  regards  the  eolonitfí 
but  fresh  progress  had  been  made  in  evoy 
branch  of  their  Continental  work;  fi^ 
stations  had  been  opened,  and  cheeríng  teiti* 
monies  had  been  received  os  to  the  YÚvfi  v 
their  efforts.  Among  the  speakexB  who  ^ 
dressed  the  meeting,  one  after  anoiher  bai9 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  flociety'B  optf*' 
tions.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Fremantle  ahove^ 
the  importance  of  the  aociety  aa  aiming  ^ 
secure  by  its  distinctive  Protestant  prineipk* 
a  faithful  repreaentation  of  the  Befbnnei 
Church  of  England  abroad,  and  aa  inaM 
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ntnal  lesnlts  the  great  test  and  olject  of 
extenaíoiL  Captoin  OrleLar,  R.N.,  de- 
íbed,  in  a  deeply  interesting  manner,  what 
had  himself  seen  and  heard  of  the  society's 
aits,  and  of  the  work  carried  on  by  them 
ring  his  twenty-five  or  thirty  years*  Bervice 
I^ewfonndland  and  other  British  North 
oerican  colonies.  The  Eev.  T.  Mec,  as  a 
mer  colonial  dean,  testified  to  the  spiritual 
niB  of  onr  colonial  empire,  and  as  Secre* 
7  to  the  Chnrch  Missionary  Society  he 
'elt  on  the  identity  of  its  principles  with 
M  of  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Chiirch 
dety,  and  expressed  ^the  opinion  that  all 
í  SQpporters  of  the  one  should  also  con- 
bote  to  the  other.  The  Rev.  T.  Williams, 
e  of  Milan,  spoke  from  his  own  experíence 
the  importance  of  the  position  which  a 
nign  chaplain  occupies  among  the  English 
Bdents  on  the  Continent  and  the  ever-flow- 
l  stream  of  travellers.  The  Rev.  T.  Vores 
re  i  stirring  and  hearty  testimony  to  the 
hie  of  the  Continental  operations  of  the 
áety.  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  im- 
ituice  of  the  work  carríed  on  at  the  church 
fke  Rue  d'Aguesseau  at  París,  and  made 
eamest  appeal  to  the  Evangelical  clergy  to 
iDQie  than  they  had  yet  done  in  the  sup- 
ït  of  such  a  cause.  Rev.  T.  Saunders,  a 
ssionaiy  firom  the  Bahamas,  brought  the 
icting  to  a  close  by  descríbing  the  dcvasta- 
n  caused  in  that  colony  by  the  hurrícane 
October  last,  and  the  sad  intemiption  thus 
•ted  in  all  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
gland  there.  He  spoke  very  encouragingly 
the  lesults  of  missionary  labour,  and  bore 
iitrongest  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
aits  of  the  society  in  the  diocese  of  Nassau. 

The  London  Society  for  Pmnotiiig  Chris- 
iu<y  amomg  the  Jews  had  a  very  full  meet- 
:  it  Exeter-hall.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
i  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  thc 
QBe  of  his  speech  remarked  upon  the  no- 
sable  and  signiíicant  íáct,  that  Jerusalêm 
ifts  for  the  first  time  in  a  bluc-book,  which 
ivoduced  He  álso  spoke  of  the  societ/s 
iitbna  in  conncxion  with  the  París  Exhi- 
ion,  from  which  he  expected  beneficial  re- 
ta  hereafter.  The  report,  which  was  read 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Goodhart,  was  full  of  inte- 
i  It  stated  that  New  Testaments  had  been 
thaaed  by  Jews  in  increased  numbers,  that 
vork  was  being  extended  abroad,  and  that 
aome  eighteen  adults  and  fourteeu  infants 
l  been  baptized  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
t  a  little  was  done  by  the  society's  imssion* 
a  doring  the  waz  on  the  Continent  to 
sk  tke   Jews  in  the  respective   annies. 


especially  the  wounded  and  the  prísoners. 
With  refercnce  to  fmance,  the  report  stated 
that  a  slight  falling  off  (about  400^  had  oc- 
curred  in  the  receipts  from  associations,  which 
was  not,  however,  a  matter  of  surpríse,  con- 
sidering  that  the  cattle-plague  had  diverted  se- 
veral  coUections  into  other  channels,  and  the 
panic  had  lessened  the  nimiber  and  amount  of 
contributions,  while  nevertheless  two  large  do- 
nations  were  announced  amounting  to  above 
4,000^.  The  tone  of  the  addresses  through- 
out  the  proceedings  was  thoroughly  Evan^ 
gelical.  The  Bishop  of  Cork  moved  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  report,  and,  as  on  other  occasions, 
gained  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  meeting 
by  his  uncompromising  advocacy  of  Protestant 
truth,  bringing  out  in  rektion  to  the  Jews  the 
higher  associations  connected  with  Palestine ; 
the  higher  type  of  humanity  "  in  the  patriarch 
and  master,  Abraham — in  the  brother  and 
statesman,  Joseph — in  the  king,  warríor,  and 
poet,  David."  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Hoare,  who  asserted  the  value  of  Evangeli- 
cal  societies  as  bulwarks  against  error,  allu  j- 
ing  to  the  falsehood  that  Rome  was  recruited 
from  the  Evangelical  'poxtj,  and  ahowing  that 
a  good  insight  into  the  Jewish  subject  is  a  great 
preservative  from  Popery.  Mr.  H.  F.  Bowker 
gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  dwelt  especially  on  the  highly 
satisfactory  state  of  the  misaion,  which  he  had 
examined  personally,  on  the  great  effidency  of 
ita  agents,  and  on  the  perfect  harmony  which 
prevailed  among  them.  He  also  waimly  eu- 
logiaed  the  kte  Dr.  Macgowan  for  hia  valuablo 
labours  in  the  medical  department,  and  the 
present  physician,  Dr.  Chaplin,  who,  by  his 
kindness,  has  qmte  won  the  hearts  of  the  Jews 
in  Jenisalem.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle  responded 
most  heartily  to  the  Evangelical  and  Proteíst- 
ant  statements  of  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  while 
he  cheerfully  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
the  Jcws,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-book.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bruhl,  kte  missionary  at  Bagdad,  gave  a  gra- 
phic  and  interesting  account  of  his  kbours 
in  that  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  Rev.  J. 
Pattcson  and  Rcv.  J.  Cohen  spoke  to'  the  kst 
resolution,  the  former  dwelling  most  feelingly 
on  the  need  and  value  of  prayer  for  our  mis- 
sionaries,  converts,  and  the  prisoners  in  Abys- 
sinia;  and  the  ktter  narrating  some  most 
intercsting,  encouraging  recollections  of  his 
viait  to  the  Holy  City. 

The  Foreigti'Aid  Society  meeting  was  pre- 
sided  over  by  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Boigess,  acknowledged  an  increase  of  in- 

Q  Q 
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eome  and  reviewed  the  operatious  of  the 
varíous  societies  for  cvangelisation  on  the 
Continent.  It  expressed  the  surprisc  of 
the  comniittee  that  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tnde  and  importance  as  that  in  progress 
in  France  should  receive  so  little  attention 
from  the  great  bodj  of  British  Christians. 
It  appeared  to  them  that  efforts  like  those 
xnade  in  prayer  and  faith  "bj  their  Protcstant 
brethren  must  end,  at  no  distant  period,  in 
making  a  visible  and  deep  impression  upon 
the  whole  of  so-called  Homan  Catholic 
France.  Keferting  to  the  bequests  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  Park,  to  the  Continental 
aocieties,  the  report  stated  that  "although 
tkese  seasonable  legacies  would  not  relax  tíbc 
effbrts  of  the  committee,  yct  there  would  now, 
bj  this  intervention  of  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  through  a  faithful  servant  of  Qod, 
who  had  gone  to  receive  his  reward,  be  no 
more  annual  defícits.''  Tlie  chairman  also 
adverted  to  his  excellent  friend's  removal  as 
^  a  I088  they  must  all  deplore."  The  Evan- 
gelical  Socicties  of  Geneva,  France,  and 
Belgium  were  represented  respectively  by 
MM.  Pastora  Vemier,  Saglicr,  and  Doutrc- 
bande,  each  of  whom  spoke.  Qeneral 
Walker  and  Mr.  C  H.  Braccbridgc  olso  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  latter  gentle- 
man  gave  some  account  of  a  visit  he  had 
lately  paid  to  the  Yaudois. 

At  the  onniversary  of  the  Evangelical 
Coniinmial  Society,  tho  chair  was  jQlled  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel,  and  MM. 
Pastors  Soglier  and  Yemier,  ond  other  gcn- 
Uemen,  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  Noel, 
in  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  things 
in  France,  said  that  iníidelity  was  raging 
now  in  that  land  with  far  greatcr  íierceness 
than  at  any  previous  period.  The  truth  was, 
infidelity  was  bold  and  superstition  prevalent 
becanse  the  Bible  had  not  been  knowu. 
People  in  France  had  never  seen  the  Qospcl, 
Lad  never  had  reHgion  put  before  them  in  its 
tnie  light  But  now  that  the  Bible  was  so 
cheap  a  book,  and  now  that  it  was  coming 
into  80  many  people's  hands,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  infidelity  and  superstition  would 
be  succesafully  opposed  by  its  true  knowledge. 
The  chairman  then  cited  several  pleasing  in- 
cidenta  of  the  success  of  evangelists,  aud  eaid 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  thankfulness  that 
they  had  not  only  the  heart  to  tcll  of  that 
which  has  been  of  such  benefít  to  themselves, 
bat  that  they  had  fuU  liberty  to  do  so.  It 
was  alsa  a  maiter  of  thankfuhiess  that  prayer- 
meeiingiEi  were  being  held  in  several  parts  of 
Fzance. 


HOM£  mssioNs. 

Thc  friends  of  the  L<mdon  City  Jííim 

met  at  Exeter  Ilall,   Joseph   Hoare,  E 

M.P.,   being  the   chairman.      He  rema;)>j 

that  the  year  beforc  last  the   society  ^ 

obliged  to  reduce  the  number  of  missionarú 

and  he  grieved  to  say  that  process  of  reda 

tion  had  been  obligcd  to  be  contínued  dnhi 

the  past  ycar.    The  committee  believed,  Itoi 

ever,  that  rcsources  would  come  in  to  suppo 

the  number  of  men  at  present  at  work— tL 

350,  and  they  confidently  expected  tbat  th< 

would  not  have  to  go  below  that  figure.  Loo 

ing,  however,  at  the  extent  of  work  done  1 

the  nússionaries  during  the  "poslt  year,  it  v 

believed  that  there  nevcr  was  a  year  in  tJ 

history  of  thc  society  in  which  the  labouD 

the  men  had  becn  more  useful,  and  nc 

honoured  and  blessed  of  Qod.     The  múno 

aries  had  for  a  long  time   had  íree  aocc 

abnost    everywhere    where   they  had  bei 

visiting,  but  during  the  past  year  theyk 

had  communication  with  and  access  to  hi} 

bodies  of  men  in  the  metropolis  in  a  wiy  i 

which  thcy  had  never  bcfore  succeeded.   B 

believed  there  were  largc  bodies  of  wodoM 

in  factories  and  nawiea  on  the  laihtMd  t 

whom  the  missionaries  had  been  continniD, 

paying  visits,  and  their  visits  'were  not  oil 

tolerated,  but  received  with  the  warmest  ^ 

come,  the  result  being  in  very  many  <* 

most  happy  and  blcssed.     After  refeiriog  t 

the  spiiitual  destitution  of  London,  of  lítíc 

he  gave  some  startling  instanccs,  he  obflffn 

that  the  population  was  increasing  at  tbe  lá 

of  between  40,000  and  50,000  a-year,  Wl 

greatly  feared  the  religious  agencies  díd  « 

increase  in  anything  like  the  same  propow 

The  Rev.  John  Qarwood  then  read  the  nfi 

of  the  committee.     The  following  is  a  n» 

mary  of  the  niunber  of  missionaríea,  Ab 

work,  and  its  results,  in  the  year  1866-7!- 

MisBÍonaries 3» 

•Visite  paid  1,9WJJ 

Of  which  to  the  sick  and  dying  ...  ^2 

Soríptarea  dútribiited  UJSl 

Kelígioiui  tracts  dirtríbated -^WS 

Indoor  meetíngs  and  fiible-claaaea..  4i«^ 

Oatdoor  aervioes  held 3»J| 

New  conmmnicanta    lijjj 

Restored  to  chnrch  commnnion  ...  ^ 

DnnÚLarda  reckimed Ifj^ 

UnmarríedcoaplesindncedtomaRy  ^ 
Fallen  females  admitted  to   aay- 
lums,  restored  to  theír  homea, 

or  otherwiae  reacued  ^ 

The  receipts  for  the  Qeneral  Fand  werc*> 
to  amount  to  34,960?.  158.,  and  for  tfae  S 
abled  Missionaríes*  Fund,  634/.  10«.  Tk 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  recdpta  as  oooip 
with  last  year,  and  the  omonnt  receÍTed  1 
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\eu  iliaii  the  ezpenditure  by  2,1872.  Thls 
deciease,  however,  was  Bolelý  attríbutable  to 
the  nnasual  smallness  of  the  Runi  derivcd 
from  legacies.  The  receipts  from  subscrip- 
tions  and  other  Bources  showed  an  increase 
overother  years.  The  Rev.  Edward  Hoare,  of 
Tonbridge  Wells,  moved  the  adoption  of  tbe 
leport.  He  drew  attcntion  especially  to  that 
]ntial)le  class  of  persons,  in  every  thickly 
popnlated  district,  who  settled  down  after  a 
time  into  what  might  be  termed  abnost  the 
íediment  of  society,  without  hope  and  without 
KlWielp,  till  at  length  their  very  energies  be- 
eame  paralysed,  and  they  scarcely  sought  to 
riíe.  He  depicted  the  utter  absence  of  every 
elcment  of  comfort  in  the  miserable  mis- 
wuned  "homes"  of  this  class;  and  urged 
ípon  the  meeting  the  duty  of  following,  with 
Mfcrence  to  such  persons,  the  example  of  our 
I^ad,  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
Anmring  the  objection  that  the  preaching 
rfthepresent  day  is  not  adapted  to  the  wants 
rf  the  people,  Mr.  Hoare  narratcd  the  fol- 
vting: — 

Arer.  fríend  in  Lambeth,  in  a  crowdod  dis- 
yrict,  opMsned  a  room  on  Sundays  and  pcr- 
{■«ed  Divine  senrice,  but  for  two  Sundays  he 
y  ao  oongr^tion  except  his  wife  and  his 
KBptQie-reader.  At  last  two  little  ruffian  boys 
^  brought  in  from  tbe  streets  by  tho  Scrip- 
tn»-reader,  and  a  year  afterwards  his  fríend  had 
^god  eongregation  and  from  íifty  to  sixty 
jiatBAl  communicantfi,  all  gathercd  together 
■boi|^  hi8  ministiy.  A  ^ear  or  two  after  that 
«1  OQDgregation  had  so  mcreased  that  ho  waa 
••Med  to  open  a  room  for  them  which  would 
Jjatain  400  people,  and  ultimately  ho  opened 
^  IkcDas'B  Cnurch,  which  was  a  large  and 
«iD-ÍUled  bnilding.  He  aUo  mentíoned  the 
|Ma  q£  a  woman,  one  of  the  regular  attendanta 
■«§ friend's  church,  who  some  years  ago  lived 
*w  a  godJess  son,  a  wild  and  dissolute  feUow, 
Jjoone  day  quarrelled  with  his  mother,  and, 
pfag  on  hi8  cap  and  passing  out  of  the 
'**t'i  told  her  she  should  never  see  him 
JJ^  Ten  weary  years  passed  and  he  never 
{^yned,  and  she  did  not  know  what  had 
^^BBtte  of  him.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
•*■*  to  his  (the  speaker's)  friend,  the  clcrgy- 
•jj»  one  Satnrday,  and,  though  she  was  very 
P>f  ahe  gave  him  sixpence  for  the  mission. 
JJjdeigyman  did  not  like  to  take  it  from  her, 
yriag  her  poverty,  and  said,  "  You  cannot 
•*ri  it"  " But  I  must,"  she  replied,  and  in- 
^tad  upon  his  taking  it.  The  next  Saturday 
"wtook  another  sixpencc,  whcn  the  same  con- 
J^ation  was  repeated  with  the  same  reault, 
Jd  «0  on  Saturday  after  Saturday  rcgularly. 
^^  Uat  the  rev.  ffentleman  pressed  her  f or  her 
*^^  in  doing  what  she  did,  and  sho  told  him 
^  ike  had  tnought  of  her  son  with  bittemess 
J[aeart  for  ten  years,  and  all  that  time  she  had 
^a  him  WD  for  lost,  until  at  last  she  got  a 
Jl^  aad  wJien  she  opened  it  she  found  it  was 
JU  her  long-lost  boy.  He  told  her  that  he  was 
ijy  aony  for  his  wickedness,  and  that  ho  had 
fj*  couverted.  He  had  ^one  to  New  Zealand, 
••d  vhile  tlMre  he  went  mto  a  mission  church, 


and  the  Lord  had  touched  his  heart,  and  he  was 
coming  home  deeply  penitent  for  his  sin.  The 
mothor — ^her  woman's  heart  full  of  deep  thanka- 
giving — said,  "  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  you  wUl  not 

grevent   me   from   giving   to   the    Bfisnonary 
ociety." 

The  Rev.  Luke  Wiseman  urged  varíouB 
grounds  on  which  the  institution  deserved 
eamest  support  and  prayer.  The  Rev.  E.  H. 
Bickersteth  gave  sevcral  instances  of  good 
results  which  had  followcd  the  work  of  its 
agents.  The  Rev.  A.  Macmilkn  narrated 
other  instanccs  of  a  similar  kind.  Dr.  G.  H. 
Davis,  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Tugwell,  also  efiiciently  pleaded  the  cauae  oí 
the  City  Mission  and  its  agents. 

The    Church  PastoraUÁid  Sociiiy  met  in 

St  James's-hall,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 

President,  occupying  the  chair.     The  report, 

which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  Speck,  stated 

that  during  the  post  year  37  grants  becamt 

vacant,  and  25  grants  were  made  to  new  dis- 

trícts,  whose  aggregate  population  was  nearly 

1 93,600.    The  number  of  grants  in  each  claaa 

at  present  are — ^for  clergymen,  461 ;  and  foF 

hiy  assistants,  160;  making  a  total  of  621. 

The  society's  grants  have  led  to  the  erection, 

opening,  or  keeping  open  of  265  chuiches  or 

chapels,  and  in  distrícts  at  present  receiving 

aid  247  rooms  are  licensed  for  the  celebration 

of  Divine  ^rvice.     Additional  and  more  sya- 

tematic  pastoral  visitation  is  also  provided  íor 

a  popuktion  amounting  to  nearly  4,000,000. 

Within  the  metropoiitan  circle  there  are  55 

grants  for  curates  and  20  for  lay  agents,  bene- 

fiting  a  population  of  585,605,  at  a  coet  to 

the  society  of  6,685^,  exdusive  of  thoee  made 

from  the  Bishop  of  London^s  Fund.     Total 

number  of  grants  since  the  íormation  of  the 

society,    1,609 ;    ditto   population   benefíted, 

7,316,558.     The  íinancial  statement  for  the 

year  showed  the  total  receipts  to  be  47,839^., 

being  more  than  last  year.     The  eommittee 

condemned  the  Ritualistic  innovatíons  as  being 

dangerous  to  the   Protestant  faith,  and  de- 

scríbed  the  great  need  of  increased  ageney  to 

carry  out  the  work  of  the  society  in  theas 

days  of  íalse  doctrine  and  sceptical  tendency. 

The  Rev.   J.  C.  Ryle  urged   adherence   to 

the    prínciples    on    which  the   society  waa 

founded,   as    indicated    in    its   watchwordB, 

"Protestant"  and  •*  Evangelical,"     In  doing 

80,  he  took  occosion  strongly  to  condenin  the 

Ritualistic  innovatíons,  and  to  uige  adherence 

to  the  doctrínes  of  Scrípture.     He  added: — 

Let  me  express  my  eamest  hope  that  my 
clerícal  brethren  wiU  never  diatrust  the  laity  A 
this  country.  The  laity  are  as  awake  to  what 
Í8  going  on  as  thc  clcrgv,  but  from  modeaty  they 
keep  in  the  backgronnd,  and  never  exprces  them- 
I  selves.    The  laity  cnsure  ns  onr  tithee  and  onr 
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endowments,  aud  liavo  a  right  tu  be  consulted  ; 
and  when  thev  go  into  a  place  of  worship  con- 
nected  with  the  Church  of  England  they  have  a 
ri^t  to  know  what  ceremomal  they  will  see 
and  what  doctrine  will  be  taught.  My  clerical 
f riends,  do  not  be  afraid  that  the  laity  will  not 
atand  by  you.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  in 
the  townB,  but  in  the  country  the  occupiers  of 
land  are  as  true  to  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England  as  anybody  in  the  community.  They 
may  not  be  deep  theologians  or  have  much  leam- 
ing,  but  they  nave  a  strong  feeling  that  Pro- 
testantism  is  the  principle  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  and  that  ropery,  either  the  real  thing 
or  the  sham  thing,  is  not  so.  And,  abcve  alf 
let  me  implore  you  not  to  think  of  forsaking 
the  Church  of  England  at  this  juncturo.  There 
are  not  a  few  of  our  brethren  who  are  getting 
■adly  sick  of  what  is  happening  in  the  Church 
of  !Ë»gknd.  They  look  to  the  Bishops,  and  sei 
no  help  f rom  them,  and  they  do  not  know  the 
difficulty  the  Bishops  are  in.  They  look  to  the 
clergy,  and  ask  what  they  are  doing ;  and  they 
look  to  Convocation,  and  get  no  assistance 
írom  that  quarter  either ;  and  not  a  f ew  of  our 
lay  brethren  are  too  apt  to  say,  **  Let  us  forsake 
the  Church  of  England  altogether,  and  ioin  some 
otherbody."  Now,  if  there  is  anybody  in  this 
room  who  is  of  that  way  of  thinking,  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  pause  and  he  patieut.  Chan^^es  are 
not  always  good.  We  have  some  cood  bishops, 
like  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  some  good 
dergymen;  and  thero  is  much  to  be  dono  by 
prayer  and  by  acting  together  aud  by  protesting 
m  every  possiblo  manner. 

Mr.  Kyle  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
"VVilkinson,  of  Birmingham.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Clayton,  the  Bishop  of  Nelson,  the  Rev.  W. 
M*Call,  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare,  and  the  Rev.  W, 
Mitton,  also  spoke.  The  entire  proceedings 
were  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  determined 
Tesistance  to  Ritualisra.  Onc  of  thc  niost 
emphatic  speeches  in  this  direction  was  that 
with  which  the  noble  chairman  concladed  the 
business  of  the  day.    We  give  one  extract : — 

If  [said  hÍB  lordship]  the  Church  of  England 
goes  on  as  she  is  now  doing ;  if  this  vile  progress 
m  Ritualism,  if  all  these  Popish  mummeries,  all 
these  shows,  shall  lead  the  people  of  England  to 
think  that  there  is  no  dinerence  betwcen  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
if  all  this  goes  on  unclieckcd  and  unbrídled,  de- 
pend  upon  it  the  tendency  will  bo  to  a  revival 
of  tho  spirít  of  tho  old  Purítans,  and  if  once  thc 
spirít  of  tho  old  Purítans  gcts  among  the  people, 
it  will,  I  bcliove,  mako  vcry  short  work  of  the 
rags  of  Popcry.  I  hold  that  out  as  a  waming  to 
all  tliose  peop4e  who  are  so  fond  of  the  display 
of  Rituausm,  who  are  so  much  in  love  with 
every  sort  of  ecclesiastical  folly  and  gewgaw, 
who  are  parading  the  streets  in  a  manner  so 
calculatea  to  offend  the  public  eyo,  and  who  aro 
constantly  ezhibiting  the  vestments  and  oraa- 
ments  of  the  sacramental  system.  I  know  what 
ia  the  feeling  of  the  sreat  mass  of  the  people  on 
thiiiubject.  Bepend  upon  it,  that  if  a  reform  of 
the  Chiúrch  is  called  f or,  that  reform  will  not  be 
efbcted  m  it  was  in  old  times,  when  the  chang^ 
despendad  £rom  the  upper  to  the  lower  classes  of 
MocaMfy^  \m%  it  wiU  aaoeod  írom  the  lower  dasses 


to  the  upper,  and  it  will  issue  not  in  the  Pi 
of  Canterbury  but  in  the  platform  of  Genen 

The  CJiurch  of  Englaiid  Scripture'rea» 
Association  uiet  at  Hanover-square  Ro< 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop 
Durham.  The  report  referred  to  the 
of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  society  b^ 
attended  with  much  success.  The  Script 
reader^s  report  from  the  East-end  of  Lon 
says  that  four  years  ago  there  were  not  ii 
than  ten  people  used  to  attend  his  tempor 
church,  but  now  on  a  Sunday  evening  it  ^ 
inconveniently  crammcd.  Nor  was  this  iacie 
confined  to  the  tcmporary  church ;  it  exteac 
alike  to  tlie  free  scats  of  other  churches,  a 
also  to  Bchools,  at  which  more  than  f 
hundred  poor  children  were  in  the  habit 
regularly  attending.  The  like  succefiB  ï 
attended  the  labours  of  the  association  in  t 
north,  south,  and  ccntral  districts.  Therei» 
in  the  fínancial  aifairs  of  the  associalíon 
considerable  excess  in  the  expendituie  o^ 
the  receipts  of  the  year  ;  the  income  of  1 
society  having  been  12,3552.,  and  the  exp 
diture  13,218?.  The  only  source  of  revo' 
which  had  failed  during  the  past  year  i 
that  of  legacies.  The  year  before  last  1 
Bociety  leceived  1,260?.,  the  year  precedi 
that  1,6G0/.,  while  last  year  they  received  1 
two  lcgacies  of  10/.  each.  The  number 
the  society's  grants  had  fallen  fron  1 76  to  H 
The  Rev.  T.  Nolan  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  M 
also  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Iriak  CkuTíkM 
no?«,  which  have  for  their  object  the  conve» 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  Iieli 
to  a  tnie  and  Scríptural  faith,  was  held  at 
James's-hall,  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  in  ^ 
chair.  The  report  stated  that  last  yeor  ú 
was  a  decrease  of  1,188/.  compored  with' 
receipts  of  the  ycar  preceding;  this  mis 
however,  bo  accounted  for  by  the  «í 
plaguc,  commercial  crísis,  and  other  cm 
Allowances  had  been  made  for  thii  c 
tingency,  but  if  they  had  not  received  h 
from  an  unexpected  sourcc,  their  effoita 
good  must  have  bcen  seríonsly  curtailed.  ^ 
sums  subscríbod  in  Ireland  had  incmi 
which  was  a  subject  of  congratulation.  ' 
spceches  were  more  than  usually  able  j 
animated.  The  Chairman  paid  a  hi^ 
well-deserved  tríbute  of  preise  to  the  I 
A.  C.  Dallas,  one  of  the  chief  foundBit  i 
promoters  of  this  important  misaionazy  vsn 
dertaking,  deeply  regretting  ihBt^  alAo* 
present,  his  declining  healtb  pzerented] 
from  taking  any  put  in  fhe  pioceedii 
^  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Oany,  Misaanazjr  Seovb 
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gare  an  outline  of  the  príncipal  features  in 

Íhe  miasioDaij  fíeld  donng  the  post  year,  and 

ihe  progress  made,  whicli  was  very  encourag- 

ÍBg.    The  Bishop  of  Ripon  made  an  eloquent 

speech)  in  which  he  forciblj  alluded  to  the 

eTÍdences  of  the  temporal  and  spiritnal  misery 

mflicted  hy  Popery  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 

as  constitnting  a  strong   claim   upon   their 

liberal  support  of  the  society .  "  This,"  he  added, 

'^Bhould  operate  as  a  waming  to  ourselves  to 

Awaken  from  our  apathy,  and  strenuously 

nsút,  in  dependence  npon  the  blessing  of 

God,  the  attempts  now  made  by  a  faithless 

fiomanÍBÍng  party  to  un-Protestantise  our  own 

Befonned  Church.**  The  Bishop  of  Cork,  after 

•ome  touching  references  to  the  invaluable 

lemces  of  Mr.  Dallas  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 

SumBtion    in  IreLmd,  observed  that   since 

Popeiy  had  been  imported  into  Ireland  from 

Eogland,  Englishmen  were  in  duty  bound  to 

vásty  with  their  utmost  power,  in  its  extirpa- 

tion.    Among  other  remarks   of  the   Right 

BeTBrendPrelate  bearing  upon  Rituídism,  were 

the  following : — 

We  wiU  not  be  satisfíed  with  having  candles 
n  our  altara  and  English  extingoiehcrs  to  them 
in  oar  pnlpitfl»  or  hearers  in  the  church  and  non- 
Mose  in  tho  pulpit.  We  wili  not  be  satisfíed  if 
ottr  clergy,  our  biahops,  and  oar  archbishops 
hsn  moontains  of  eilk  npon  thcm ;  ^ve  us 
^>n»  who  have  real  stuff  in  them.  That  is  what 
luikes  mnsic  in  oor  hearts.  It  may  be  difficnlt 
to  We  many  snch,  but  be  not  discoaraged.  Ho 
^  fed  the  minds  of  liidley,  Latimer,  and 
Citamner  can  do  the  same  stiÍL  There  is  not 
imder  heaven*s  blne  canopy  such  a  position  as 
toat  of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It 
vnothaving  a  biahop's  hands  npon  him,  or  the 
fpoetolic  snccession,  for  if  he  has  not  faithfnhiess 
n  hii  heart  and  ability  in  hia  head,  you  cannot 
5'P<M!t  much  out  of  him,  because  there  is  nothing 

The  Ohurch  Home  Mission  met  under  the 
JWiidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The 
fe^.  Mr.  Kelly  read  the  report,  which  set 
«iththat  27  circuits  had  been  in  operation, 
•od  that  1 70  preachers  had  lent  themselves 
*o  the  good  work  of  itinerating  and  prcaching. 
Spwches  in  support  of  the  mission  were  also 
^livered  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Bishop 
^  Cork,  the  Rev.  Canon  Clayton,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vincent,  and  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Wilkinson. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Misdm- 
^  Smety  (Congregational)  was  held  in  the 
^tiy  Chapel,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  in  the 
^^.  From  the  report  read,  it  appeared  that 
«tting  the  past  year  176  agents  had  been  em- 
ï*(íyed,  being  an  increase  of  ten  as  compared 
^  the  number  in  1865-6.  The  report, 
7*ï  atatíng  that  the  main  work  of  the  society 
*  «H)peiatÍYe  with  county  associationsy  men- 


tioned  that  during  the  past  year  it  has  been  in- 
strumental  in  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel  in 
710  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  containing 
a  population  of  650,000  people,  spread  over 
thirty-seven  counties  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  the  mission  chapels  and  rooms  there  were 
about  40,000  hearers,  16,000  children  in 
the  Sunday-schools,  1,900  teachers,  114 
mission  stations,  and  230  voluntary  lay 
preachers.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Revs.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Spence,  E.  H.  Jones,  R.  D.  Wilson,  and  other 
ministers  and  gentlemen. 

REUOrOUS    EDUCATIONAL    800IETIES. 

The  anniversary  of  the  RaggeárBckool 
Unioriy  which  was  held  at  Exeter-hall,  waa 
very  numerously  attended.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  presided.  Mr.  J.  G.  Gent 
read  the  report,  which  stated  that,  from  a 
house-to-house  visitation  in  difíferent  districts 
in  London,  it  was,  by  approximation,  clearly 
proved  that  the  30,000  children  now  in  the 
schools  formed  just  one-half  the  total  number 
that  were  eligible  for  admission  to  these  in- 
stitutions.  During  tho  past  year  the  de- 
molition  of  houscs  had,  the  report  said,  been 
going  on  at  a  fcorful  rate,  and  iu  certain  poor 
neighbourhoods,  which  were  named^  more 
than  1,500  houscs  had  been  taken  down  ; 
and  some  of  the  raggcd-school  buildings  in 
these  localitics  had  disappeared  and  the  scho- 
lars  had  been  scattered.  Eíforts  had  been  mado 
to  open  other  schools  when  required ;  but  tho 
difficulty  of  obtaining  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose  was  becoming  almost  insuperable.  New 
schools  had,  however,  been  opened  in  diíferent 
distrícts,  fumishing  acconmiodation  for  1,500 
scholars,  and  were  now  added  to  the  list  of 
ragged  -  schools  connected  with  this  society. 
The  number  of  schools  and  scholars  on  the 
society's  list,  completed  to  March  last,  were  as 
foUows : — 

The  number  of  school  buildings  is  186,  in  which 

are  conducted  236  Sunday-schools,  with  an 

average  attendanoe  of  29,511  scholars. 
In  the  ^H)  day-schools  there  are  21,453  nameB 

on  the  books,  and  the  average  attendance  is 

19,326  scholars. 
In  the  212  evenin^-schools,  the  number  of  namea 

on  the  books  is  14,000,  and  the  average  at- 

tendance  is  9,314  scholan. 
The  increase  upon  last  year's  numbers  had  been 

3,618  Sunday  scholars,  640  day  scholars,  and 

1,000  evening  scholars. 

Under  the  head  "  Shoeblack  Brígade,*'  it  was 
statcd  that  the  number  of  boys  was  358. 
Their  eamings  last  year  amounted  to  7,502/. 
The  report  referred  in  terms  of  xegret  to 
diminution  in  the  funds  as  having  neces- 
sitated  the  withdrawaL  of  IfiOOL  ttom  the 
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resonre  fond.  The  noble  chainnan  said  that 
in  former  years  he  had  spoken  in  tenns  of 
entieaty  that  those  who  were  able  would  fíll 
up  the  rankfi  of  voluntary  teachers  and  come 
forward  in  this  great  work,  but  now  he  had 
to  congratulate  them  upon  an  addition  of  212 
to  the  list  in  this  one  year.  This  is  most 
gratifying.  The  whole  system  tumed  upon 
these  voluntary  teachers.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller,  of  Greenwich,  moved  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  report.  The  resolution  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Hale 
Smith,  of  New  York,  who  amused  the 
audience  with  some  telling  anecdotea.  He 
then  Btated  that  before  another  year  had 
passed  away  a  home,  to  be  devoted  to 
children  and  neglected  persons,  would  be 
built  in  New  Yoik,  and  they  proposed  to  put 
into  it  a  memorial  window  in  commemoration 
of  the  labours  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  ragged- 
schoolB.  He  proposed  to  select  for  illustra- 
tion  one  act  of  the  noble  lord's,  which  was 
more  worthy  of  the  painter^s  pencil  than  any 
other-— one  that  would  live  when  monuments 
crumbled,  and  whcn  the  tallest  colunm  had 
íallen  and  been  mingled  with  the  dust — he 
referred  to  that  hour  when  his  lordsliip,  at 
the  time  this  cause  was  weak  and  low,  and 
when  the  eífort  to  redcem  and  relieve  and 
save  these  low  classes  was  considered  clii- 
merical,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  his  hat  in  hand,  asking  sub- 
scriptions  to  save  the  fallcn  and  raise  thc 
lowly.  The  subsequent  resolutions  were 
spoken  to  by  the  Rev.  F.  Tucker,  the  Rev. 
W.  Arthur,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference,  Dr.  Davis,  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  and 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Cadman. 

The  Sunday-school  Vnion  occupied  an  en- 
tire  day,  from  early  mom  till  late  at  night, 
with  continuous  meetings.  The  conference 
in  the  forenoon  ^^-as  probably  the  most  im- 
portant  meeting  of  the  series.  It  was  at- 
tended  by  Sunday-school  superintendents  and 
teachers  £rom  all  parts  of  England  and  the 
Principality.  Speakers  gave  illustrations  of 
the  various  pcUois  and  didectic  peculiaritics  of 
language  prevailing  throughout  thc  length 
and  breadth  of  England,  from  Comwall  and 
Kent  to  Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 
At  the  conference  in  the  moming,  Mr.  Cox 
read  an  able  paper,  laying  down  broadly  Ihe 
doctrine  of  separate  services  for  children. 
The  opinion  of  the  speakers  generally  was  in 
•favour  of  speciál  services  for  the  children. 
In  the  evening,  the  great  meeting  was  hcld  in 
Ezetér  Hall|  which  waa  crowded,  the  Hon. 
'Artíhtt  Eftmaird,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.     The 


report  dealt  at  great  length  with  the  opi 
tions  of  the  society  on  the  Continent,  and 
ferred  in  congratidatory  language  to  the  | 
grcss  of  Sunday-schools  in  Germany,  Fnc 
and  HoUand.  It  stated  that  the  society  J 
taken  steps  to  convene,  towards  the  end 
this  month  (June),  an  Intemational  OoníS 
ence  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  Proteste 
Hall  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in  order  to  pr 
mote  the  extension  of  the  Sunday-scho 
system  on  the  Continent.  Connected  wil 
the  Union,  there  are  now  3,376  school 
82,833  teachers,  and  679,517  schokï 
During  the  past  year  7,855  scholars,  or  1  i 
85  of  the  entire  number  in  the  metropoHti 
and  country  schools  connected  with  the  Unwi 
had  joined  Christian  Churches.  TherewM 
continued  falling  oíï'  in  the  ny[)ming  attend 
ance  at  the  metropolitan  schooLs,  and  the  ooo 
mittee  believed  that  if  the  evil  were  nc 
averted  by  eamest  and  unitedendeavourB,fli 
moming  school  would  in  a  few  yeara  becoin 
a  thing  of  the  j^ast,  and  the  best  time  ft 
religious  instraction  inevitably  lost.  Th 
Rev.  A.  M*Au8lane,  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  < 
Chicago,  and  the  Rev.  Luke  Wisemaa  an 
other  gcntlemen,  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  tfc 
British  and  Foreign  School  Socidy  took  pUc 
at  the  Central  School  in  tho  Borough-KW 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Earl  Russell.  Tb 
report  stated  that  in  the  training  departmínt 
106  young  persons  of  both  sexes  wcre  i 
residence,  preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching 
156  Bchools  had  been  aupplied  with  tnii^ 
teachers  duríng  the  year,  and  the  diflknH, 
of  meeting  the  applications  for  such  wai  D 
creasingly  felt.  The  agents  of  the  sodrt, 
employed  in  the  inspection  of  achoolf  in 
otherwise  helping  forward  the  work  of  «O! 
tural  education  had  paid  1,079  visits  toW 
schools  in  590  towna  and  villages,  exdnB» 
of  London  and  its  suburbs.  Mainly  thmK 
these  means,  thirty-eight  new  schoolf  h> 
been  opened  in  the  year,  besides  the  nan 
that  liad  bcen  remodelled  and  impiow 
Seventy-nine  granta  of  school  materia]i  hl 
been  made  to  schools  at  home  and  olx^ 
Teachers  had  been  supplied  to  schods  i 
Paris  and  St.  Croix,  in  France ;  and  to  tl 
Bahamas,  where  the  pupil-teachcr  syíte 
adopted  at  home  was  now  introduced  fl 
balance-sheet  of  the  society  ahowed  a  defc 
for  the  year  of  332Í.  Aír.  Bruce,  M.P.»  * 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  repott,  remiii* 
that,  after  thirty  years*  experience,  he  ^ 
not  believe  the  volnntaiy  system  iw«J 
pupply  the  want,  and  if  that  were  fO^iX^ 
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leiz  duty,  as  Christian  meny  ta  endeavour 

0  get  it  supplied  in  some.  other  way.     Why 

ihonli  not  town  councils  and  similar  hodies 

tecáTe  from  the  ratepajers,  assemhled  at 

puUic  meeting,  power  to  levy  a  local  rate  for 

edacatioiial  purposes?     Only  two  per  cent. 

of  the  population  of  Prussia  was  uneducated ; 

and  let  them  conceive  the  effect  of  the  whole 

Iiboiuing  population  of  this  coimtry  being 

niied  to  the  level  of  the  ÍDtelIigent  artisans. 

Mr.  Brace  was  followed  hy  Mr.  Pease,  M.P. ; 

ud  speeches  were  then  delivered  hy  Lord 

AmbMley,  the  Revs.  W.  Quest,  R.  Gregory, 

A.  Mundl,    and    Mr.   J.   Hejwood.     £arl 

BoBell,  in  a  concluding  speech,  gave  some 

iotensting  reminiscences  of  the  early  eflforts 

of  bimeelf  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  cause  of 

popalar  education« 

The  Naiional  Educaiion  Soddy  met  at 
Willis'8-rooms.  The  ArchbÍBhop  of  Canter- 
Iwzjr  presided.  His  Grace  was  supported  by 
leyeii  bishops,  several  peers,  and  a  number 
«f  clencal  dignitaries  and  lay  gentlemen. 
^  leport  stated  that  the  income  from  sub- 
Kiiptions,  donations,  church  coUections,  and 
l^ades  showed  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
I|677/.  By  grants  to  schools  acconmiodation 
^  been  provided  for  24,202  children,  and 
the  Bum  voted  was  7,8 30Í.  Grants  during 
fte  same  period  to  the  amount  of  5,368í. 
W  been  paid  by  the  treasurer  for  school 
Wdings  now  duly  completed.  With  refer- 
Qee  to  a  movement  which  had  been  set  on 
fcot  for  providing  the  lower-middle  and 
^ed  artÍBan  classes  with  a  better  education 
^  was  now  aíForded  for  their  children  in 
txiitLDg  Bchools,  a  committee  had  been  ap- 
pQ&ted,  a  plan  of  action  had  been  formed,  a 
.  'cpinte  fund  had  been  established,  an  appeal 
íor  contributions  had  been  issued,  the  con- 
ditioas  upon  which  loans  and  grants  were  to 
^voted  were  being  arranged,  and  the  scheme 
^ould  immediately  be  brought  into  opera- 
wii.  The  committee  recorded  their  great 
•'idaction  with  the  increasing  attention 
vbich  was  now  given  to  the  establishment 
i&d  management  of  evening  schools.  The 
■!••  in  the  depository  had  during  the  past 
7*>ramounted  to  29,960/.,  being  an  increase 
•*  aearly  3,000/.  Lonl  Bonmey  moved  a 
''■olution  expresHÍng  Batisfaction  at  the  past 
^^^  of  the  society  to  uphold  and  extend 
•dncation  in  the  principles  of  the  EstabHshed 
^íirch.  This  was  seconded  by  Lord  Redes- 
.  *•«»  and  carried.  Canon  Trevor,  in  moving 
^  second  resolution,  referred  to  a  notice 
^^fi«h  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Harry  Chester, 
^  bÍB  intention  to  move  a  seríes  of  rësolu- 


tions  to  the  effect  that  the  ^'  teims  of  union," 
similar  to  thoee  now  enforced  by  the  Naiional 
Society  on  parochial  schools,  ought  no  longer 
to  be  retained.  Mr.  Chester  was  absent  on 
account  of  illness,  and  his  resolutions  were 
not  proposed ;  but  they  were  lemarked  upoa 
by  Mr.  Trevor,  and  by  nearly  every  speaket 
who  followed  him,  in  terms  more  or  less  con- 
demnatory.  In  the  course  of  this  disousaLoii, 
Archdeacon  Denison  spoke  in  such  hanh 
terms  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Privy  Coundl, 
that  Earl  Harrowby,  who  saiid  he  had  le- 
sÍBted  it  on  many  occasions,  felt  it  necessaiy 
to  protest  against  the  Arohdeacon's  language. 
Other  points  were  also  ndsed  in  the  debate, 
in  which  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Canon  Miller,  and  others,  took 
part.  In  the  end,  the  motion  proposed  by 
Mr.  Trevor  was  adopted.  It  was  as  foUows  : 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
the  society  should  imswervingly  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  union,  which  are  now  more  ihan 
ever  lequisite  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

The  anniversary  of  the  VmuMcular  EAu- 
cation  Socidif  for  India  was  held  in  WiUÍB*»- 
rooms,  imder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Colquhoun.  From  the  report,  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  it  appeared  that  the 
society  had  four  training  coUeges  in  aetiye 
operation,  which  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  would  become  centres  £rom  which 
Christian  vemacular  education  would  receive 
a  new  impulse.  The  eiforts  they  had  made 
to  raise  the  standard  of  secular  educatíon 
in  the  native  heathen  schools,  and  to  intro- 
ducé  Chrístian  instruction  into  them,  weie 
still  being  carríed  forward  with  increasing 
vigour.  As  many  as  seventy-two  schools, 
containing  4,000  boys,  were  únder  the  chaige 
of  the  society's  Christian  teaohers.  The 
pubUcation  work  of  the  society  had  been 
actívely  carríed  on,  educational  works  haTÍng 
been  issued  in  fourteen  languages  at  the  rate 
of  1,200  copies  a-day.  The  society  was 
adding  f uUy  one-third  to  the  supply  of  Chiis- 
tian  Uterature  in  India.  The  receipts  during 
the  past  year  had  amounted  to  6,346/.  Ad- 
dresses  were  deUvered  by  the  Hon.  A.  Kin- 
naird,  Rev.  Canon  Auriol,  the  Rev.  E.  Stor- 
row,  from  India,  and  Mr.  John  Murdoch, 
from  India.  This  latter  gentleman,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  spoke  as  foUows  with 
reference  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  bo- 
ciety's  operations  in  the  issue  of  edacatianal 
pubUcations : — 

Bailways,    the  spread  of   eduoatio^it   news* 
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papera,  and  ihe  efforts  of  MÍBsionary,  Biblo 
and  Tract  Societies,  are  bringing  abont  a  mighty 
revolution  in  India.  Ferhaps  the  period  of  the 
Beformation  in  Europe  affords  the  nearest  his- 
torical  paralleL  We  know  what  a  powerful  en- 
gine  the  press  then  proved  in  uprooting  error 
and  diflseminating  retigious  truth.  It  promises 
to  beas  valuable  an  agency  in  India.  Smce  the 
estabHshment  of  the  society,  about  two  and 
a-half  million  copies  of  about  250  different  publi- 
cations  have  been  printedin  fourteen  languages. 
Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  quantity  will  be 

Slven  oy  saying  that  it  would  f orm  about  a  hun- 
red  ciijt-loads.  The  society  supplies  nearly  a 
third  of  the  Christian  literature  produced  in 
India.  It  should  be  bome  in  mind  that  the 
ociety's  publications  are  all  sold;  none  aregiven 
away  cratuitously.  The  prices  are  as  low  as  pos- 
sible ;  Dut  in  every  case  something  must  be  paid 
as  a  test  that  the  book  is  intended  to  be  used. 
The  proceeds  of  sales  also  form  a  very  import- 
ant  addition  to  the  society's  income.  Books 
afford  the  best  means  of  dííSusing  widely  Chris- 
tian  truth.  They  are  often  carri^  to  localitieB 
to  whidi  the  living  teacherhasneverpenetrated. 
As  alieady  mentioned,  publicatíons  have  been 
issned  in  fourteen  languages.  These  are  used, 
more  or  less,  in  the  schools  of  twenty  mis- 
sionary  Bocieties.  Thus  tho  publications  ofthe 
Bociety  are,  to  some  extcnt,  moulding  the  charac- 
tcr  of  the  future  natíve  Church  of  India.  Bid 
time  permit,  I  might  enumerate  instances  in 
which  the  books  circulated  have  been  blessed  to 
tho  converaion  of  souls.  I  might  tell  you  of 
Brahmin  converts  from  the  stronchold  of  Hin- 
duism,  of  one  who  rcnoimced  nre-worahip  in 
Westem  India,  of  a  devil-dancer  in  Travancore 
who  foraook  his  midnight  org^es,  of  othera  who 
abandoned  atheistical  Buddhism  in  Ceylon. 

The  meeting  of  the  Trish  Society,  at  Ilan- 

over-square  Rooms,  had  as  its  chainnan  Ihe 

Archbishop  of  Armagh.  This  society  addresses 

itself  to  the  Irish-speaking  population  of  the 

sister  island,  and   employs  as  its   principal 

agency  day-schools  and  Scriptnre-readers.    Its 

funds  show  an  increase.     The  society's  opera- 

tiens  are  exerting  a  benefícial  inílaence,  as 

\ríM  be  seen  by  the  following  facts  from  the 

report : — 

During  the  autumn  the  Bishop  of  Limeríck 
consecrated  three  churches  in  tne  county  of 
Kerry,  which  were  entirely  raised  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Irish  Society.  T)iese  churches  are  iilled 
with  congre^ations  of  those  who  through  tho 
instractíon  m  the  Word  of  God  whicn  they 
received  in  the  Irísh  schools  have  bccome 
membera  of  the  Established  Church.  They  are 
ministered  to  by  Irísh-speaking  dergymen,  who 
themselves  were  educated  for  the  rcinistry^y 
means  of  this  society. 

MIBCELLANEOUK. 

The  Religioui  Traci  Society  anniversary 
was  presided  over  by  Lieut-Colonel  Rowland- 
Bon.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  G. 
H.  Dayis,  stated  that  its  issues  during  the 
past  year  had  been  upwards  of  forty-six 
millionB.     Its  total  receipts  during  the  year 


were  110,774?.,  l)eing  on  inciease  over 
previous  year  of  3,519/.  The  value  ol 
grants  was  upwards  of  1 3,000?.  The  nuu 
of  new  pubHcations  issued  during  the  j 
were  eighty-one  tracts,  exclusive  of  bro 
sheets,  twenty-one  books  for  adultíi^  i 
eighteen  boolá  for  the  young.  The  meeti 
was  marked  by  one  very  pleasing  feature 
all  the  speakers  had  distinct  topics,  and  et 
speaker  kept  conscientiously  to  hÍB  own.  T 
Rev.  Hugh  StoweU  Brown,  of  Liverpc 
spoke  on  the  necessity  for  the  pure  láe 
ture  provided  by  the  society,  arising  k 
the  vast  amount  of  impure  literatnie  irh 
is  poured  into  the  homes  of  our  great  di 
by  men  to  whom  gain  alone  is  godlin 
The  Rev.  W.  Haslam  followed  by  show 
the  value  of  the  religious  publications  of 
society,  especially  its  tracts,  as  means  wh 
have  often  been  employed  by  Qod  in  c 
verting  the  soul,  and  with  gieat  modestj  i 
grace  detailed  the  change  brought  abont 
his  own  spiritual  condition  by  them,  when 
entertained  the  belief  that  salvation  wu 
be  secured  only  through  sacraments  i 
priests : — 

He  was  very  busily  engagod  in  boiLdniC 
church,  and  a  liÉMly  saia  to  him,  *^  You  arego 
to  build  a  churclí,  and  it  is  to  havo  a  toweri 
ahiffhspiretoit?"  " Ye8,"herepUod.  *'? 
you  Decm  to  build  that  spire  at  the  top ! "  aal 
the  lady.  He  eould  not  make  out  whit  i 
meant,  though  he  knew  it  was  no  idle  qocití 
and  not  in  the  way  of  jest.  There  wis,  indi 
a  depth  of  meaning  in  it  which  he  did  not  vtÁ 
stand,  and  he  simply  said,  **  No  :  we  willl» 
at  the  foundatíon,"  to  which  she  replied,  "T 
is  riffht,  that  is  right."  He  thought  it  wii' 
of  the  tracts  of  this  society  which  fírst  qpB 
hÍB  eyes  to  the  meaning  of  the  aueBtioii,  tm 
would  adviae  everybody  who  haa  not  read  il 
U^e  an  opportunity  of  reading  "  The  Gi 
Error  Deteicted — the  life  of  John  Berrídg^ 
hÍB  Converaion,  a  Hundred  Yeara  Aga" 

The  rest  of  the  speakers  took  the  foR 
fields  of  the  society's  operatíons.  The  1 
John  Grítton,  late  of  the  Madras  Chi 
mission,  gave  some  interesting  detailB  d 
varíed  issues  in  the  vemacular  tongofii 
India.  The  Rev.  F.  Cannon,  onc  of 
Chaplains  to  the  Forces,  bore  a  stiiking  t 
mony  to  the  religious  character  of  the  F 
sian  army,  which  he  traced  to  the  Bitií 
cducation  received  in  the  conunon  Bchi 
and  lo  the  willingness  with  which  both  '. 
testants  and  Eomanists  in  the  hospitali 
ceived  religious  tracts  and  booka.  The  ] 
J.  WiUiams,  lately  Chaplain  at  Milan,q 
of  the  work  in  Italy,  and  the  Ber.  Dr.  11 
Smith,  of  New  York,  conduded  with  a 
ríng  appeal,  which  filled  the  assembly  ' 
life  and  animation. 
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The  LUvrgical  Bevisimi  Socieíf/  met  under 

ihe  presidency  of  Lord  Ebtuy  at  Willis's- 

looinA.    The  noble  chairman  remarked  that 

thoQgh  they  were  unable  to  chronicle  any 

inmiediate  gain,   he  felt  that,  if  anything 

eonld  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  differed 

fiom  them,  it  would  be  the  circumátances  in 

vhich  they  were  now  placed,  and  that  it  was 

moie  ihan  ever  their  duty  "  to  keep  perpetually 

befoie  the  public  the  true  solution  of  all  our 

pteaent  difficulties — ^namely^  to  root  out  from 

oiir  Frayer-book  all  those  remnants  of  Ko- 

nunism  which  have  given  us  so  fruitful  a 

eiop  of  Ritualism,  and  thus  to  comprehend 

within  the  folds  of  our  Church  all  the  true 

»118  of  the  Reformation."     The  Rev.  R.  Bing- 

ham  read  the  report,  which  reviewed  the  ef- 

forts  made  by  the  Council  to  secure  liturgical 

KTÍaioii.     The   Rev.   J,   Tumer,   Vicar  of 

Deddington,  and  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Simpkinson, 

Bector  of  Brington,  moved  and  seconded  the 

adoption  of  the  report.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Black- 

vood  moved  a  resolution  affirming  that  purity 

of  worship  in  the  Church  of  England  can 

ouly  be  secured  by  a  reviaion  of  such  rubrics 

tts  give  occasion  for   RomanÍBÍng   practices. 

He  believed  that  Tractarianism  and  Ritualism 

vonld  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  pre- 

Wice  ia  the  Prayer^book  of  remnants  of 

Popery,  and  if  the  foundation  were  taken 

«ny  the  fabric  could  not  remain.     All  at- 

^pts  to  abate  this  evil  without  going  to  its 

wots  in   the  Prayer-book   would  probably 

piove  vain.     The  doctor  read  extracts  from 

I^  Qoode's   pamphlet,   entitled  "Rome's 

Tictics^"  and  contended  that  the  author  was 

Ukjiut  in  condemning  the  advocates  of  litur- 

Pod  levision  on  the  ground  that  they  had 

Wed  Popery  by  putting  a  Romish  construc- 

tion  on  certain  terms  in  the  Prayer-book,  and 

«ddfid:— 

I  need  do  no  more  than  cite  two  witnesses  f or 
^  Íuitífication.  If  the  Romiah  interpretation 
ynot  the  tnie  one — if  both  Nonconformists  and 
ptoálists  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  words — if, 
lor  one  instance,  a  bishop  of  our  Church  errone- 
J"jdy  believes,  and  rebukes  some  of  his  clergy 
"*  *'not  believing,"  that  they  received  power  as 
P^^  at  ordination  to  forgive  sins— if  words 
which  seem  so  plain  to  many  of  diverse  parties 
''v  cupable  of  a  pnre  Bense  naturally  or  non- 
'•*BnJly,  they  mnst  be  at  least  wonderfully 
*niUgaou8 ;  and  aa  such,  being  scandals,  ought 
*o  be  removed,  seein^  what  their  fruit  has  been. 
^tothe  chaige  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
Jjole  Church,  it  íb  no  new  thing  in  history  for 
^^-tellera  and  reformers  to  bo  so  stigmatised. 
M  to  speak  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
H'*^oe,  Jeremiah  the  prophet  was  a  nuisance 
%  hii  day  ;  and  Paul  a  pestilent  fellow  and  a 


mover  of  seditions.    We  may  smile  then  at  thia 
and  pass  it  by. 

If  instead  of  pooh-poohing  that  society,  the 

great  party  to  which  Dean  Goode  belonged 

would  aid  it  in  its  work,  if  they  would  take 

heart  of  grace  and  go   to  the  root  of  the 

matter,  the  results  might  be  dififerent  before 

long : — 

If  they  would  honestly  admit,  and  manfully 
■ay,  that  ours  is  a  composite  Prayer-book,  not 
the  pure  work  of  our  Reformers  as  is  too  often 
loosely  assumed,  but  tho  result  of  many  com- 
promises  in  arbitrary  and  corrupt  reigns ;  and 
that  its  Romish  remainders,  thou^h  in  appear- 
ance  small,  are  the  real  roots  of  bittemess,  and 
the  true  cause  of  much  NonconformÍBt  opposition 
as  well  as  of  Tractarian  and  Ritualistío  sucoess, 
we  might  tiien  hope  for  better  thin^  Fot  I 
believe  that  the  great  heart  of  this  British 
people  is  still  Protestant.  And  if  the  Evan- 
geUcal  body,  not  to  speok  of  the  hierarchy 
whose  duty  it  is  to  take  the  lead,  would  give  Íhe 
word  and  take  their  stand  in  eamest  for  tmth 
and  puríty  of  doctrine  and  worship,  a  party, 
with  one  distinct,  appreciable,  and  popuiar 
object,  would  soon  appear  of  grcat  powcr, 
backed,  too,  by  a  strong  force  of  general  opinion 
now  diflgusted  and  indiffercnt.  Tnen  the  reform 
of  the  Jrrayer-book,  now  considered  so  difficult 
or  impossible,  would  be  casily  accomplished.* 

The  other  spcakers  were  the  Rev.  Canon 
Battersby,  the  Rev.  W.  Vincent,  the  Maiquia 
of  Westmeath,  and  Viscount  Gage. 

The  Systeinatic  Beneficence  Society  had  a 
public  breakfast  at  Freemasons'-hallf  at 
which  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Dr.  G.  H.  Davies, 
and  other  gentlemen  delivered  addresses. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Exeter- 
hall,  Mr.  M*Arthur  in  the  chair.  The  re- 
port,  which  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the 
society,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cather,  and 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  Dr. 
Edmond,  D.  Fraser,  R.  C.  Billing,  J.  D. 
Brocklehurst,  and  Gervase  Smith.  ThÍB  latter 
gentlemen  narrated  the  foUowing  interesting 
fact : — 

Yesterday  evening  a  centleman  well  known 
in  London,  conncctcd  wiUi  apreat  many  philan- 
thropic  objects,  had  statcd  it — ^namely,  that  a 
little  time  since  a  person  came  to  him  and  asked 
him  in  what  way  he  could  best  spend  a  larae 
sum  of  money  he  wanted  to  dispose  of.  At  the 
end  of  a  week*s  time  he  was  advised  that  a 
large  hospital  should  be  buiit  in  London  or  tho 
neighboumood,  and  the  sum  of  500,000^.  was 
immediately  set  aside  for  the  purpose.     The 

gentleman  to  whom  this  promise  of  the  money 
ad  been  made  went  oif  at  once  to  Windsor  to 
Her  Majesty ;  and  he  (Mr.  Smith)  beliëved 
there  was  no  person  who  more  heartily  sup- 
ported  the  principles  of  this  society  than  the 
Queen.  The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  obtain 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Walee  to  the 


*  This  speech  has  been  published  m  a  i>amphlet,  with  comments  on  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
J^  It  is  entitled,  '*  A  Protestant  Prayer-book  Wanted.  Dr.  Blackwood's  Reply  to  Dcan  Gpode  oq 
«taalijni  and  Rerision."    London  :  W.  J.  Johnson,  121,  Flcet-street. 
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•ÍBstitatioB.  Aná  Yhen  ihe  oaee  wae  stated,  Her 
Majesty  was  so  pleaaed  that  ahe  -«eiit  a  mena^je 
o£F  reqaeeting  the  Prince  to  nndertake  thia 
seryioe,  and  ne  had  consented.  Further,  Her 
Majeetj  desirod  that  the  profíts  of  a  work 
about  to  be  pnblished,  havinff  reference  to  her 
residence  in  Scotland,  ahonld  be  added  to  the 
fnnd,  80  that  her  name  might  be  associated  with 
thÍB  noble  gift.  The  gentleman  came  back  and 
told  tho  donor  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  so 
pleased  was  he  with  what  Her  Majeéty  had 
said,  that  he  had  added  another  100,0002.»  eo 
that  600,000/.  was  ready  to  be  given. 

Thexe  was  a  numerous  attendanoe  at  the 
annual  goirêe  of  the  EvangtHcal  AUiance  at 
FreemasonB'-hall.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Lord  Ebniy,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P., 
Qeneral  Walker,  Mr.  John  Finch,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Robert  Baxter,  Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie, 
the  Revfl.  J.  Carr  Glyn,  Canon  Battersby,  R. 
Bingbam,  R.  H.  Killick,  Dr.  Blackwood,  W.  K. 
Jamieson  (Amsteidam),  J.  Shaw,  ex-President 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  Dr.  Grunde- 
man,  of  Gotha,  were  among  those  present. 
The  noble  chairman  congratulated  the  meet- 
ing  on  the  opening  and  success  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  MÍBSÍon  Room  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
at  Paris.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Rogers  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
Alliance  had  been  received  in  Paris  was  a 
sign  that  there  would  hereafter  be  an  Evan- 
gelical  alliance  in  truth  between  France  and 
Éngland.  The  two  nations  had  been  united 
in  acts  of  warfare ;  God  grant  they  might  ere 
long  be  united  in  one  faith.  After  insisting 
on  the  value  of  union  as  a  Chnstian  virtue, 
the  ley.  gentleman  rcferred  to  various  means 
by  which  the  agents  of  Popery  are,  as  he  con- 
tended,  endeavounng  to  destroy  Evangelical 
Protestantism,  and  by  way  of  illustration  read 
some  passagcs  from  *'  Rome's  Tactics,"  a  work 
which  he  strongly  recommended  Tor  wide 
circulatioi).  In  this  work,  he  observed,  Dean 
Goode  declared  that  at  the  present  time  Eng- 
land  is  swarming  with  Jesuits.  He  (Mr. 
Rogers)  must  confcss  that  he  loved  the  Church 
of  England,  and  he  believed  that  if  she  were 
to  go  Popery  would  make  mincemeat  oF  all 
the  other  various  sections  of  Christians.  He 
was  not  alone  in  that  opinion.  The  Council 
of  Trent  believed  that  the  way  to  crush 
Protestantism  in  England  was  to  crush  the 
EstabUshed  Church  of  England.  He  depre- 
cated  their  doing  the  encmy's  work  by  quar- 
relling  about  uniformity  and  forgetting  unity. 
Tho  Rcv.  Benjamin  Gregory,  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter,  contrasted  the  essential  prindples  of  the 


members  of  the  Allianoe  with  those  af  tl 
opponents,  showing  the  impoasibility  of  a 
reconciling  them.  Mr.  Macfie,  of  Liverp 
addressed  a  few  woids  to  the  meeting  in 
planation  of  one  or  two  points  which  i 
been  noticed  by  thc  otiier  speakers,  and  wh 
he  thought  might  have  been  misundenfoc 
The  Rev.  G.  Kies,  Geiman  missionary  tn 
Guledguld,  South  Máhiatta,  spoke  of  t 
good  derived  in  the  foreign  G«nnan  mi«L« 
stations  from  the  converts  hearing  of  t 
manner  in  which  the  operations  of  the  En 
gelical  Allianoe  were  carríed  on.  He  a^ 
gave  an  account  of  tho  work  on  which  he 
engaged,  and  narrated  an  instance  of  a  6< 
ference  being  held  in  India  on  the  príndp 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Tho  Rev.  ] 
Bkickwood  said  that,  as  one  of  the  earii 
promoters  of  the  AUiance,  he  wished  to  it 
that  they  had  oríginally  in  their  minds  ik 
ideas — ^uniformity,  union,  and  unity.  1 
uniformity  they  gave  up  as  being  impoaáb 
tinion  they  look^  upon  as  a  Divine  ficty 
Chrístians  being  really  and  truly  one;  1 
what  they  aimed  at  was  unity,  or  an  ontwi 
expression  of  the  union  which  already  erísti 
It  was  agreed  that  no  one  who  joined  shoii 
give  up  a  Bingle  opinion  which  he  might  hd 
and  about  which  others  might  differ  fin 
him ;  the  only  stipulation  was  that  whea  1 
Btated  that  diíference  of  opinion,  it  should  I 
in  a  proper  time  and  place,  and  in  a  spint^ 
love.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Steane,  aíter  expwain 
regret  that  the  Earl  of  Sliaftesbuiy,  who  ha 
been  expected,  was  unable  to  attend,  lefÍBne 
to  the  (Ecumenical  Conference  of  Chrístiinf  < 
different  nations  which  is  to  take  jto  < 
Amsteidam  from  the  18th  to  the  28th  of  nn 
August,  and  observed  that  eamest  Chiirtiia 
both  of  the  Continent  and  of  Gieat  BiM 
had  piomised  to  take  part  in  the  pioceeding 
The  Rev.  W.  K.  Jamieson,  of  Amstndiii 
added  some  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  sd 
promised  Brítish  Christians  a  heaity  wekoa 
from  their  Dutch  brethren. 


*m*  The  sums  deríved  from  trade  saki  1 
the  Bible,  Tiact,  and  Book  Societiefl^andfio 
Govemment  grants  by  the  educational  flOCNti 
are  not  included  in  the  followiog  tablei  ] 
the  case  of  two  or  three  of  tho  minor  aanei 
tions,  the  receipta  of  last  year  not  bói 
known,  thoee  of  the  previous  year  htre  bo* 
inserted,  as  approximating  to  the  amoont 
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RECEIPTS  OFTHE  RELlGIOUS  SOCIETIES  FOR   1866-7. 
BuTUH  AKD  FoRBiGir  BiBLB  SoonRT  £103,346 

PRUrCIPAL  FOBXIOK  Ml£SIOKABY  SoCIBriES — 

GhuichMinionsry.SooieW £150,366 

Waaleyan  Minionjuy  Sooiety  148,140 

Sodety  íor  ihe  Propagation  of  the  Goepel  in  Foreign  ParU   91,186 

London  Missionjuy  Sodety  78,958 

Baptist  Misnonary  Soeiety    30,105 

Sooth  Amerícan  Mianonary  Society   7,481 

MoraYÍan  Mimoni 6,848 

Enjdiah  Pretbyterían  MÍBSiona  6,610 

TnadahMissions^AidSociety  2,848 

622;482 

CoLOKiAL,  Jewish,  and  othxb  Missioks — 

London  Society  for  Promotíng  Chríatianity  among  the  Jewa 33,327 

Colonial  and  Continental  Chnrch  Sociefy  31,079 

United  Methodist  Free  Churchea  (Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign)  9,664 

PrímitÍTe  Methodiat  (Home  and  Colonial)  Miaaiona    9,557 

BrítishSoaietyforthePropagationof  theGoapelamongtheJewi  7«140 

Colonial  Miaaionary  Sooiety 3,042 

Evangelical  Continental  Society 2,455 

Foreign-Aid  Society    2,424 

HOMB  MlSSIONS— 

Church  Paatoral-Aid  Society 47,829 

Biahop  of  London'a  Fond 41,090 

London  City  Mission 35,495 

Additional  Curatea  Society   29,800 

Weal^an  Home  Miasions 24,450 

Irish  Churoh  Miaaiona  to  the  Roman  Catholica 22,507 

Church  of  England  Sorípture  Beaders'  Aasociation 12,354 

Army  Scrípture  Readerr  Society ^ 8,176 

Ittcorporated  Church  Building  SDciety   7,720 

Miaaiona  to  S«unen «..  7,681 

Home  Misaionary  Society  (Ccogregational)   7,541 

Ptoteatant  Ref ormation  Society 4,727 

Baptiat  and  Home  Missions  4,511 

Bntish  and  Foreign  Sailors' Society    3,934 

Irish  Evangelical  Socicty  2,633 

Midnight  Miasion    1,223 

Baptiat  Building  Fund 1,140 

Royal  Navol  Scrípture  Readers' Society 683 

Church  Home  Mission    683 

Ragged  Church  and  Chapel  Union 477 

264,663 

BiLioious  Educational  Socixties— 

National  Education  Sooiety  « 14,152 

Irísh  Society  for  Education  of  Roman  Catholica 10,055 

Chrístian  Vemacuhtf  Education  Sooiety  for  India   6,345 

Wealeyan  Edacatíon  Committeo  5,670 

Ra^Kod  School  Union 4,714 

Br^h  and  Foreign  School  Society 3,669 

ConffT^tional  Board  of  Education 3,017 

Lradon  Society  for  Teaching  the  Bliod 2,531 

Sunday  School  Union 2,432 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  2,261 

Church  of  EngUmd  Sunday  School  Inatitute 806 

55,652 

MoCKLLAinEOVS — 

Society  for  Promoting  Cliríatian  Knowledge 28,647 

Religioua  Traot  Society 14,170 

Protestant  Alliance 1,821 

Naval  and  MiUtaiy  Bible  Society    1,783 

Bible  Translation  Society  1,552 

Lord's  Day  Obeervance  eociety    1,417 

Prayer-book  and  Homily  Society 1,163 

Working  Men'a  Lord's  Day  Rest  Aaaociation  916 

BookSociety    460 

61,819 

£1»096^660 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   EVENTS. 


BITUALISH. 

The  case  of  "  Martin  r.  Mackonocliie  "  (the 
lattcr  the  Peipetual  Curate  of  St  Alban*B, 
Holbom)  has  received  a  preliminary  hearing 
in  the  Court  of  Arches.  Certain  objections 
were  taken  by  the  advocates  for  the  defence, 
on  puiely  technical  giounds,  to  the  articles  in 
which  the  charges  were  embodied.  These 
were  so  far  allowed  by  the  leamed  Jndge  (Dr. 
Lushington)  that  the  artides  were  sent  back 
to  be  amendedy  bnt  he  refused  to  pennit,  on 
this  ground,  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
ThÍB  important  case,  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  Ritualistic  party  are  directly  interested, 
will,  therefore,  soon  be  heard  before  the  Dean 
of  Arches  upon  its  merits,  notwithstanding 
the  attempt  of  the  RituaUsts  to  prevent  this 
being  done. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  held  his  trienniol 
visitation  at  Brídport  lately,  when  there  was 
a  ]arge  attendance  of  clergy  and  church- 
wardens.  The  charge  is  of  a  voluminous 
and  claborato  character,  and  is  príncipally 
dcvoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  foUowing 
doctrines:  1.  That  certain  men  have  had 
cntrustcd  them  by  God,  as  feUow-workers 
with  Him,  supematural  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives ;  2.  That  God  has  been  pleased  to 
give  to  thcm,  his  ministers,  thc  power  of  so 
alteríng  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  as  to 
make  them  the  channels  of  conveying  to  the 
soid  for  its  subsistenco  the  refreshing  body 
and  blood  of  Chríst;  3.  That  as  Christ  the 
ascended  Lord  is  ever  pleadÍDg,  so  the  clergy, 
his  ministers,  plead  on  earth  that  which  He 
pleads  in  heaven;  and  4.  That  God,  who 
alone  can  forgive  sins,  hath  delegated  to 
them,  his  representatives,  the  power  and 
authoríty  of  ezpressing  to  those  fitting  to 
receive  it,  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  He 
proceeded  to  say  that  there  was  a  time  to 
speak  and  a  time  to  keep  sUence;  and  he 
beUeved  the  time  for  being  outspoken  had 
arríved  in  hia  diocese,  and  he  had,  without 
any  mental  reservation,  God  knew,  acted  on 
that  conviction.  At  this  point  the  Hev.  C. 
Templer,  the  Rector  of  Burton  Bmdstock, 
stepped  from  his  seat  into  the  aisle,  in  front 
of  hia  lordship,  and  exclaimed  with  much 
fervour:  "  I  beUeve  there  is  a  time  to  speak 
and  a  time  to  be  sUent ;  let  those  who  are  on 
the  Lord's  side  foUow  me!''  and  he  tumed 
and  waUced  oat  of  the  church,  foUowed  by 
one  churchwarden.  Bcfore  the  Bishop  had 
concluded,  every  churchwarden  had  left  the 
chorch.  In  the  aftemoon  the  church- 
wa^eiiB  1)éld  a  meeting,  and  unanimoosly 


adopted  a  resolution  condemning  tlie  ] 
views  on  príestly  prerogatives. 

UNITED  PRBSBYTERIAK  STNOD. 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presl 
Chnrch  held  its  annnal  sittings  last  m< 
the  Synod's  HaU,  in  Queen-street^  Edii 
the  opening  sermon  being  preached 
retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Mac£Garlane,of  I 
from  Luke  iv.  20.  The  Rey.  Mr.  Fin 
of  Edinburgh,  was  élected  Moderator 
cession  to  Dr.  Macfarlane.  On  tákú 
chair,  the  new  Moderator  Tefezied 
death  of  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Park,  Ch 
of  the  Synod's  Board  of  MÍBSions ;  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay,  for  many  years  Pr 
of  Theology;  and  on  the  motion  < 
Smart,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ] 
minntes,  expressing  the  estimate  entei 
by  the  Synod  of  the  character  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Churcb. 
minntes  were  subseqnently  reportec 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  recoids.  A 
minute  was  also  adopted,  with  refera 
the  decease  of  the  Rev.  John  M'Ken 
Brídge  of  Teith. 

The  statistical  report  for  the  past  ye 
given  in  by  the  Rev.  Haimlton  MacgiU. 
of  a  highly  favourable  chaiacter,  showii 
the  Chuich  had  largely  increased  in  m 
ship  and  adherents  during  the  last  six 
The  communicants  last  year  mui 
174,947,  whUe  in  1860  the  numbc 
163,554.  Since  1859  not  less  than  fi 
congregations  had  been  added  to  the  S 
roU,  seven  of  these  being  in  the  Presbjl 
Newcastle,  eleven  in  the  Presbytery  o 
cashire,  and  nine  in  the  Presbytery  of  Li 
Thus  one-half  of  their  Chnrch  extension< 
the  past  six  years  had  been  in  England. 
contríbutions  of  the  Church  for  the  pai 
exhibited  a  progress  stiU  more  decided. 
aggregate  congregational  income  for  i 
congregational  objects  for  the  yearlbai 
203,398^.,  being  an  increase  of  8,3744  < 
preceding  year,  and  the  total  bene 
income  had  been  71,9464  Mr.  Mapgi 
read  the  report  for  the  Synod'a  Boa] 
Manses,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Úu 
sum  subscríbed  for  that  object  was  36 
Both  reports  were  adopted.  Mr.  Maq 
another  stage  of  the  proceedinga,  laid 
the  table  a  deed  executed  in  1833,1 
Henderson,  of  Park,  bnt  which  his  mi 
had  prevented  him  írom  allowiog 
known,  making  over  certain  premii 
Glasgow  occupied  for  the  poipoeea  c 
Chuich.      He  referred  to  that  gentk 
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teqtiesU  to  the  Churcli,  and  to  his  previous 
seneíiactioiLS,  which,  he  said,  ^  made  100,000^. 
in  all,  which  Mr.  Henderson  had  given  to 
ihe  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  space 
of  a  veiy  few  years.  These  were  facts  which 
it  ms  impossible  to  refer  to  without  gratitude 
to  their  princely  benefactor.** 

A  long  debate  took  place  on  the  nse  of 
ínifcramental  inusic.  Two  memorials  were 
pnee&fced — one  from  Highbury  session,  Lon- 
don  (Dr.  Edmond's),  and  another  from 
Bnmswick-etreet  congregation,  Manchester 
(Dr.  M^eirow's) — in  favour  of  congiega* 
tions  being  allowed  to  decide  for  them- 
tám  as  to  the  nse  of  instmmental  mnsic 
in  paUic  woiship.  Dr.  M'Ewan  moTed  that 
tbiB  prayer  of  the  memorialists  be  granted. 
Br.  James  Taylor,  of  Glasgow,  moTed  that 
'^itÍB  inexpedient  to  entertain  the  prayer  of 
tl»  memoraHsts.'*  Dr.  King,  Dr.  Calderwood, 
Br.  Caims,  and  other  gentlemen  having  spoken 
tfc  nme  length  on  the  question,  the  Synod 
iÍTÍded,  when  Dr.  TayWs  motion  was  carried 
V&majority  of  232  against  136.  The  nse 
of  oigans,  therefore,  is  for  the  present  still 
inbibited. 

Another  discussion  also  took  place  on 
fl»  report  of  the  committee  for  endeavour- 
^  to  secuie  a  union  with  the  Free  and  the 
Beformed  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  was 
pttented  by  Dr.  Harper,  the  convener.  It 
•  known  that  the  only  question  upon 
*bicli  there  is  any  diflference  which  could 
"■lly  keep  the  two  Churches  apart,  is  that 
rftheprovince  and  duty  of  the  civil  magis- 
tate  in  matters  of  religion.  The  report  set 
rortli  that  the  Committee  on  Union  recom- 
*eided  to  the  Synod  that,  the  agreement  on 
«tthead  being  almost  complete,  and  the  sepa- 
*ting  or  distinctive  principles  comparatively 
í»finUeámal,  the  Synod  should  give  a  deli- 
^^wioe  in  r^;ard  to  it,  dechiring  that  it  con- 
^'ínfid  no  insuperable  bar  to  nnion.  Dr. 
^«ni8  moved  a  resolution  snbstantially  ac- 
•Ving  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
*ittee,  which  he  supported  in  a  very  elo- 
íuent  and  effective  speech.  A  motion  was 
*«de  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Newcastle,  that  the 
Synod  should  adopt  the  report  and  the  motion 
^«Iiout  discussion;  Di.  Bryce,  of  Belfast, 
*«mded  the  proposal.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Renton, 
^  Kelso,  however,  did  not  see  his  way  to  so 
^id  and  easy  a  settlement  of  the  question, 
•H  while  proposing  thanks  to,  and  an  ex- 
ï*8a8Íon  of  confidence  in  the  committee,  he 
Jo^  to  the  effect  that  no  deliverance  should 
^  given  by  the  Synod  to  the  effect  of  that 
^  aaked.  Thia  amendment  on  Dr.  Caims's 
^'^u  was  the  occasion  of  a  long  debate,  in 


whioh  Messra.  Hutton,  Oliver,  and  Di.  David- 
son  strenuously  supported  Mr.  Renton's 
amendment.  The  committee  was  defended 
and  Dr.  Cairns'  motion  supported  by  Dr. 
Calderwood,  Dr.  Joseph  Biown,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
shall ;  and  on  the  division  their  recommen- 
dation  was  adopted  as  against  Mr.  Benton's 
proposal  by  a  majoríty  of  389  to  39. 

Among  the  business  which  subsequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Synod,  was  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Lindsay. 
It  was  resolved  to  fíll  up  the  vacancy  in  the 
theological  faculty  by  appointing  a  piofeasor 
of  apologetical  theolc^  instead  of  eicegesis, 
and  Di.  Caims,  of  Beiwick,  was  imanimOiiBly 
designated  to  the  piofessoiship. 

TtíE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNIOK. 

The  annual  assembly  of  the  Congi^tional 
Union  was  held  on  two  days  of  the  last  month 
at  the  Weigh-honse  ChapeL  There  was  an 
unusual  nnmbei  of  ministeis  piesent,  and  the 
galleries  weie  ciowded  with  viaitois.  The 
Chaiiman  of  the  yeai,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Camp- 
bell,  of  Bradford,  delivered  an  able  address, 
which  embraced  a  variety  of  topics.  He 
alluded  to  the  changes  and  upheavals  of  the 
prcsent  day,  espedally  in  relation  to  religious 
thonght  and  feeling,  the  result  of  the  law  of 
piogiess  and  lenewal  in  the  moial  as  well  as 
in  the  physical  woild.  Eveiy  conflict^  he 
said,  was  in  tiuth  a  leal  effoit  after  the  tiue 
and  the  good ;  seeming  to  destioy,  it  really 
pieserved  and  piomoted  a  higher  life.  He 
also  glanced  at  the  attitude  of  the  woiking 
classes  towaids  Chiistian  teaching.  Chii»- 
tianity,  he  said,  is  foi  man — ^it  knows  no 
classes;  and  Christian  teacheis  should  keep 
dose  to  the  model  spirit  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  trusting  more  to  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Gfospel  than  to  the  most 
versatilo  form  of  accommodating  expedient. 
Refening  to  the  subject  of  cducation,  he 
hoped  that,  avoiding  aU  abstract  theories,  tlie 
Chuiches  of  England  would  hiboui  after  the 
best  expedient  adaptcd  to  the  ciicumstances 
of  the  countiy.  He  then  alluded  to  the 
lelation  of  tho  Congregational  Churches  to 
other  branches  of  tho  Church  of  Cliriist,  and 
advocated  a  kiuship  with  true  piety  under 
whatever  conditions.  The  loyal  service  of 
the  Chuich  of  England  to  the  Christian  cause 
deseived  theii  leal  sjrmpathy  and  legard. 
Having  adverted  to  the  duty  of  the  Churches  in 
relation  to  Romanism  and  Unitarianism,  tho 
chairman  passed  on  to  notice  theii  leLition  to 
those  sects  which  differcd  from  them  only  in 
secondary  things.  '*  The  Baptists,''  he  said, 
**  and  we  are  one  '*— (applause) — "  except  only 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  adult  bap* 
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tUm ;  and  the  two  bodies  must  neceanríly  Ashton  (the  other  Secrotaij)  and  Mr.  J 

approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  each  other.''  Spicer  ;    the  resolntion  was  amended, 

The  discussion  oí  the  moming  was  then  adopted  bj  an  OTerwhelming  majoiity  in 

introduced  by  the  Rey.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  following  form  : — 
upon  the  admisBÍon  of  Baptists  to  the  Union,       j^^^  thii  anembly,  while  adheríng  io  ts:» 

upon  their  own  ajpplication.     Dr.  Rogera  said  tenns  of  the  dedaration  of  Choieh  mth  »r^ 

that   the  resolution  he  had  to  submit  was  order  on  the  subject  of  infuit  baptism,  ^i^ 

meant  to  be  an  Eireniam.     He  simply  de-  mjintaining  the  riAt  of  the  Union  to  take  ^^ 

«red  pe»on.Uy  that  the  reeolution  dxould  be  ^\Z^ZS  l^V^i^^^'t:^ 

an   ezpression  on  their  part  of  a  desire  to  dient,  instmcts  the  committee  not  to  ng^ 

cnltivate  fríendly  relations  where  they  are  CkuBe  18  as  exelnding  from  the  fellowihip  «f 

poesible.     The  resolution  referred  to  the  de-  communion  Churches  in  which  the  príríkgesof 

ck»tion  of  Chnrch  feith  and  order  on  the  ^'»  S^  :^^Í^hV^«SSg"ítÊ 

sabject  of  infant  baptism,  and  instmcted  the  the  subjects  or  the  mode  of  baptísmT     ^ 
committee  «not  to  interpret  Oause  1 8  in  such        j^  ^he  course  of  the  second  day's  senan, 

a  manner  as  to  exclude  from  tiie  feUowship  p„^,  ^^      ^^o  appeared  as  a  delegite 

of  the  Umon  Churches  m  which  he  pnvilege  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  Eva^^ical  Pree  ChuKbe. 

Of  memb^ship  and  ehgibility  to  office  are  ^^  j^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

notdependentontheopmioQsheldr^  in  which  these  Churches  were  worlring.    nc 

either  the  subject.  or  the  modes  of  baptism.  ^  ^  Hannay,  M.A.,  next  read  a  ^o. 

Mr.  Rogers  added,  that  the  resolution  does  ^he  ecclesiastical   state   of   the  counta^  in 

not  touch  Umon  Churches  by  name  :^  ^hich  he  dwelt  upon  the  anan^hy  at  jmaA 

We  simply  touch  Chupches   which  are  not  produced  by  the  Ritualists,  the  Rationsliib, 

Baptist   CWhes,    beosuse   no    true   Baptist  ^^^  tbe  Comprehensionists.     Upon  thecon. 

Church  with  the  viewB  that  our  Baptist  fnends  .  c  -kr      tt     """,     •      «-'F""  *""*** 

hold  of  that  ordinsnce  would  aUow  its  pastor  to  clusion  ot  Mr.   Hannay  s  paper,  which  wa 

be  a  Ptedobaptist ;  but  thoee  Churchos  to  which  loudly   cheered,    the   Rev.  W.   M.   Stato 

I  allnd»— I  am  afraid  there  are  very  f ew  of  moved  the  following  seríes  of  resolutiotts :— 
Íhem ;  periiape  there  may  be  more,  very  likely       __ 

there  will  be  in  the  growing  developmcnt  of  _^^^  this  asscmbly,   havinff  regard  to  ttj 

Chrístian  unity— those  Churcnes  admit  Baptists  eiBciency  and  hononr  of  the  Church  of  Ctaw 

and  Ptedobaptists   on   perfectly    cqual    tenns.  ï?^,*®^***®  spirítual  interests  of  the  peoptorf 

There  is  no  distinction  between  them.     Either  Bngland,  have  observed  with  mncb  rsgrst  thi 

one  or  the  other  may  fill  the  pulpit,  or  may  be  progress  of  errors  within  tho  pale  of  the  Jto 

chosen  to  the    diaconate,    and    I  can  hardly  blishedChurch--Romanisticem)r8,  whichÍBTi* 

understand  how  there  should  be  any  difficulty  ***«  mmistert  of  rehgion  witíi  the  prerogatife  oC 

in  the  way  of  our  rcception  of  thom  to  fellow-  *  pnesthood,  d^^e  the  commonly  ackaoiV- 

ihip  in  the  Congregational  Union.     We  hold  by  ledged  ntes  of  Christians  to  a  superstitioQi  i^ 

our  own  position.    You  are  not  asked  to  com-  anddepreciatethepreMhingoftheGospeI,wln*» 


_iply  asked  to  give  that  elasticity i-     v 

tetion  to  the  constitution  which  shall  aAnit  peculiar  hononrs  and  the  impressive  daiaiB  ^ 

thoee  who,  agreeing  with  you  on  every  other  **>?  ^^^^  P\  ™en  which  it  owes  to  its  tB^f- 

Soint,  differ  on  the  point  of  baptism,  but  who  natural  onffin  and  the  inspiration  of  its  reeoi» 

iffer  just  as  much,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  That,  as  the  Established  Church  has  practici& 

Baptists,  because  they  do  not  regard  conformity  <»as«i  to  have  any  distinctive  oreed,  or  fotii» 


.^,,  ^    .  ,  V        m  arebcinglaigelyabnsed  to  the  unsettíeBWBtrf 

At  the  request  of  several  members,  Chiuse  men's  faith  and  the   hindrance  of  mn  «* 

18,  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  wasread  : —  Scríptural  religion   in   the  hïnd.     Thix  ^ 

hÍSSÍS"ï?.ÍSolí'8JSM.e°E°S>SÍ  =m'íh^W-"^2!h^SJS»í 

faMibm  Mid  the  Holy  Supper  ;  tte  former  to  be  ^^  pogrible  in  England  which  ahall  not  «*- 

eyerychild  by  the  «pphcition  of  watcr  to  the  *^j„    ,„^  ^^^.1  whioh  awTSrtS^r*» 
wbject.  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  "d  ot  the  I  .^jgy    »  KetabUahod  ChnrcCl«2rto«»» 

Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  the  latter  to  be  xt.-   xfLx»    ^„„  „„  ^«,vLí^  •     ^u    rJt     *Li 

celebrated  by  Chrístiii  Churches  as  a  token  of  ^^%  ^"°TÍS  embpdied  m  the  Dedantoa 

r^2r  .^r   á  ^^««~»  ^'"*"*'"«»  «i  «  1«^«*  wi  Qf  Faith  and  Order  adopted  in  18213— nsmalyf 

íaith  m  the  Savioiir,  and  of  brotherly  love.  ^hat  a  "  Chrístian  Chnwh  i.  putSyl^ 

Rev.  John  Kelly  seconded  the  resolution.  and  should  in  no  way  be  conuptcd  l^  anifl* 

After  A  long  debate,  in  which  the  resolu-  with the temporal or civil  power,**iiiid  to ^"*** 


tion  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  S.  M* All,  Dr.  their  deep  conviction  that  only  the  senarstiflii  fl| 
iT-n^«  n,  v«««i.o«  o«,i  ri*  Qr«ífi,  /«««  ^f '  *"*  Church  from  the  State  can  unoÍBr  pieMBk 
HaUey,  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  Dr.  Smith  (one  of  circumstanccs  prevent  tiie  national  MaetíoB  sf 
the  Secretaríes);  and  oppoeed  by  the  Rev.  R.  '  superstition  uul  unbelief. 
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These  lesolutions  were  seconded  by  Rey. 
r.  CuthbertBon,  and  were  then  debated  for 
Barlj  two  honn,  the  cnrrent  of  opinion 
sing  pTÍncipally  confírmative  of  them.  Upon 
ïing  put  from  the  chair,  they  appeared  to  be 
Ried  unanimously.  '  The  Bey.  Newman 
áU  next  read  a  paper  on  open-air  j>reach- 
gy  and  the  Rev.  L.  D.  Bevan  another  on 
e  non-attendance  of  the  working  cksses  upon 
ligious  seryices»  These  subjects  gave  rise 
a  series  of  short  speeches.  The  adoption 
a  number  of  official  resolutíons  concluded 
B  business. 

THE   BAPTI8T   UNION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union, 

niriitting    of   ministers    and    delegates    of 

iptist  Churches  throughout  Great  Britain, 

is  held  last  month  in  John-street  Chapel, 

)dford-row.     There    was    a  numerous   at- 

ndance.     The  Chairman  of  the  Union,  the 

om.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel,  delivered  an 

idress  upon  sacerdotalism  in'  the  Church 

£ngland.     In  the  first  portion  of  his  ad- 

esfl,  Mr.  Noel  indicated  the  chief  points  of 

Dglo-Catholic  sacerdotalism,  such  as  apos- 

Ue  saccessioSy  the  pnestly  office,  and  sacra- 

vaial  -eS&caey.     He  said  that — 

There  are  two  dominant  ideas  animating  the 
índi  of  Anclo-Catholics  at  the  present  dsy. 
10  was  the  absorption  oí  DÍMenters ;  the  other 
10  tiie  reonion  of  the  Ohnreh  of  Eneland  with 
0  Ghnrch  of  Rome.     The  Churoh  of  ScotUuid, 

0  Wedeyans,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists, 
d  the  Presbyteríans  mnst  be  abeorbed — swal- 
ired  np  as  the  prophet  was  swallowed  by  the 
luJe,  or  like  Pharaons  íat  kine  were  swallowed 

1  by  the  lesn,  who  remained  after  their  un- 
ttand  Yoracity  as  lean  as  before.     (Laughter.) 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  address  the 

lainnan  addreseed  himself  to  the  question, 

bst  ahould  be  done  to  meet  this  sacerdotal- 

m?     Amid  the  cheen  of  the  assembly  he 

id:— 

The  attempts  of  Anglo-Catholics,  in  company 
itii  Roman  Catholic  priests,  to  overthrow  the 
•wt  Reformation  should  leád  Protestants  to 
Gbcí  a  second.  If  príests  worked  to  destroy 
10  Protestantism  of^the  Chun^  of  Englano, 
polsetants  shonld  seek  to  free  it  from  its 
oputtiism.  If  they  sooj^t  to  restore  supersti- 
MM  which  their  best  &formers  could  not  de- 
ray,  Protestants  should  seek  to  promote  the 
onielwhich  the  Reformers  labonred  hard  to 
fatMish.  If  the  Anglo-Catholics  were  mar- 
lallisg  an  army  of  devotees  to  preach  Ritnal- 
m,  Protestants  shonld  bc  gathermg  an  army  of 
riQgelists  to  preach  Chríst.  If  the  Ritnaiists 
ere  Doilding  all  their  hopes  npon  a  revival  of 
oerdotalism,  thcy,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to 
ace  all  their  hopes  upon  a  revival  of  pure  re- 
|ío«L  If  10,000  or  even  5,000  evangelists 
ere  needed  to  corry  the  Gospel  thronghout  the 
nd,  ^rhaps  no  singlc  denominatíon  conld  pro- 
loe  either  the  raen  or  thc  money,  bot  all  de-  i 
loúntttions  conld  do  it  together. 


DÍBcussion  followed  the  delivery  of  this 
address,  and  the  Union  haying  placed  npon 
record  a  resolution  having  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Mr.  NoePs  address,  and  ezpressing 
its  '^profound  abhorrence  of  the  sacerdotid 
doctrines  and  epirít''  of  Romanism  and 
Anglo-Catholicismy  the  Rey.  J.  H.  Millard 
presented  the  repiúrt,  which  took  a  bríef  sur- 
vey  of  the  present  condition  of  the  entire 
denomination.  That  condition  it  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  steadily-increasing  prosperíty. 
Chapels  had  been  opened  and  enluged  at  an 
outlay  of  at  least  75,333^.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  income  of  their  college,  mission- 
ary  societíes,  building  funds,  ministers'  provi- 
dent  and  bencvolent  societies,  tmct  society, 
and  educatíonal  board,  were  enumerated. 
The  total  amount  was  estimated  at  about 
140,000^.     The  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  second  day's  session,  Mr.  Noel,  as 
chairman,  delivered  a  bríef  address  on  the 
results  to  be  obtained  by  prayer,  preaching, 
and  spirítual  cbaracter.  The  chief  featnre  of 
the  day's  proceedings,  however,  was  the  read^ 
ing  of  a  paper  by  the  Rey.  C.  Vince,  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  present  Ritualistic  moye- 
ment  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  paper, 
or  address,  descríbed  by  some  of  the  leporteia 
as  *  most  brilliant  and  telling,"  gave  consider- 
able  prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  seporation 
of  Church  and  State,  which  Mr.  Yince  advo* 
cated.  In  the  eoone  of  the  discnsdon  which 
followed,  geneial  approval  was  expressed  of 
Mr.  Vince's  line  of  argument  Mr.  Noel, 
however,  said  that  there  was  a  part  of  Mr. 
Vince's  paper  to  which  he  took  exception  :— -^ 

He  believed  they  shonld  keep  fast  frisnds 
with  the  Evancehcal  body.  It  was  not  the 
best  thiog  to  do — ^to  nndervalne  the  gifts  of 
these  derg^rmen.  If  a  hnndred  Evangelical 
dergymen  and  a  hnndred  of  themsdves  wero 
comnared,  he  conld  not  say  that  tiie  former 
wonld  be  fonnd  inferíor.  He  wonld  say,  <*  Be 
to  their  faolts  a  little  bHnd,  and  to  their  virtnes 
very  kind." 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spuigeon  differed  from 
Mr.  Nod.  After  discussion,  it  was  refened 
to  the  committee  **  to  eonsider  if  a  solemn 
declaration  and  protest  against  sacerdotal 
assumptions,  saciamentarían  errorsy  and  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  shonld  be  pre- 
pared  for  adoption  at  the  aotnmnal  session 
of  the  Union." 

In  a  snbsequent  discussion,  the  resolutíon 
which  had  been  adopted  a  few  days  before 
by  the  Congregational  Union,  admitting  to 
that  body  a  certain  class  of  BaptisU  hitherto 
exduded,  came  under  notice.  The  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  said  that  all  such  a  scheme 
could  do  would  be  to  make  Baptist^   mpre 
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imitcd  togethér  for  tbe   defenco    of    their  |  Brock  concurred  witli   Mr.  Sporgeon.    fíe 
principles.     Whatever  other  persons   might  |  said  he  believed  that  union  with  the  Con- 
do,  there  was  at  least  one  who  would  never    gregationalists  was  a  simple  impoasibility. 
enter   into   snch   a  miion.      The   Rev.  W.  1 


pmtf|Ig  ^mhq  á  PissÍMS. 


INDIA. 

The  baptism  of  two  converts  is  reported  by  the  Bev.  J.  Dathie,  of  the  Nagercoil 
(Travancore)  London  mission.  One  of  theni,  we  leam,  is  "  a  Brahmin  of  the  Brahmins,'* 
held  in  high  respect  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  converted  throngh  the  agency  of  a 
tract  given  at  a  heathen  festival,  and  which  for  a  long  time  had  lain  unheedcd,  except  when 
looked  at  for  the  sake  of  the  picturo  on  its  title-page.  From  the  Kottaram  distríct,  the 
Rev.  W.  Lee  reports  that  several  more  of  his  best  men  have  been  ordained  to  the  woik  of 
the  ministry,  and  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  people  towards  the  support  of  their  own 
pastors  are  increasing.  Sixty  years  ago  there  w*ere  no  Protestant  Christians  in  Travancore ; 
now  there  are  27,000,  with  a  staff  of  500  agents  and  elevcn  ordained  native  ministers. 

CHINA. 

We  hear  of  the  arrival  at  their  destination  of  the  fírst  sixteen  missionaríes  of  the 
"  Inland  China  mission,"  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor.  A  létter 
írom  an  American  gentleman  at  Hanchou  describes  them  as  having  gone  to  China  "  on  the 
well-known  principle  of  Qeorge  Muller,  of  Bristol,''  and  adds : — 

They  are  ostensibly  non-sectarian,  but  the  immerúon  inilaence  ÍB  bo  strong  among  thMn,th«t 
several  were  baptized  on  their  way  out,  and  others  since  their  arrival  in  China.  Of  the  twmt' 
three  Or  twenty-four  that  are  in  China  now,  not  more  than  six  are  Piedobaptista.  They  are  ~^ 
men  of  limitea  education,  having,  with  only  one  or  two  excoptions,  been  engaged  in  mec 
ponaits  at  home.  But  they  ore  generally  good  men,  zealous,  eamest ;  and  no  eamest  lover  of  w 
progresa  of  tmth  in  China  can  but  wish  tiiem  succesa  in  their  nndertiddng.  They,  both  male  aon 
fenutle,  adopt  the  native  dress,  though  they  seem  to  attract  a  great  deal  more  attentioD,  and 
perhaps  excite  more  suspicion,  than  I  in  my  f oreisn  coat.  Their  plan  is  to  preas  further  on  into 
the  interior  as  soon  as  they  ahall  have  acquired  the  language.  Some  more  are  on  their  waywt 
Irom  England,  and  if  the  Muller  life-of-tnut  principle  works  as  weU  in  foreign  miuion  enterpnM 
as  it  do68  at  the  Bristol  orphan  houae,  we  may  expect  that  tihey  will  be  the  first  to  join  Chiaa  with 
Burmah  by  a  liue  of  stations. 

BORNEO. 

The  Propagation  Society's  missionary  at  Lundu  (Rev.  W.  H.  Qomez)  expreaaes  hii 
thankfulness  for  the  steady  progress  which  Christianity  has  made  among  the  people  theiei 
He  says  : — 

There  have  been  during  the  year  eíghty-nine  baptisms.  Fifty-one  candidates  were  confimM 
by  the  Biahop  in  June  last^thirty-seven  Sabuyowa  and  Laras,  and  fourteen  SalakouB.  Thecoa- 
veraion  of  tne  chiefa  of  the  different  tribea  and  the  admiaaion  of  the  principal  women  inta 
the  Church  have  rcmoved  the  obataclea  to  the  apread  of  Chríatíanity  nere ;  and  the  deio| 
now  manifeated  by  the  masa  to  reccive  instraction  leada  ua  to  entertain  the  hone  that,  nw 
God'a  bleaaing,  at  no  diatant  period  tho  reception  of  tho  Goapel  will  bo  universal  amoogit  ttii 
portion  of  tho  Dyáka. 

NEW  ZEALAKD. 

Accounts  lately  received  from  New  Zeahmd  speak  of  the  missionaries  being  qiii^ 

tejoiced — aftcr  "  thc  clouds  have  been  so  very  dark,  and  things  have  been  ao  very  dÍBCoiir 

raging," — ^by  more  cheering  prospects.     A  letter,  written  after  a  visit  to  the  South,  says :-" 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  discouragcmcnts  of  the  prosent  time  it  ia  not  a  little  cheerin^  ^^ 
that  there  aro  a  few  íaithful  among  the  nativca,  and  that  the  native  clei^gjymen  are  doing  g^ 
aervice  in  different  parta  of  the  country.  Thero  aro  already  aigna  of  reaction  among  ^^y^Vh 
and  it  will  not  be  long,  I  believe,  bef ore  there  wiU  be  a  revival  of  better  daya.  The  poor  ddndfln 
natívea,  who  have  been  led  away  by  f anatical  deluaiona,  have  had  painf ul  proof  of  thieir  f dlyi  tfj* 
many  are  now  acknowledgine  it,  and  are  wi^hing  again  to  rotum  to  a  ridht  way.  ThB  gntf 
difficulty  ia  the  dearth  of  teadiera.  There  ia  a  reaction  among  the  natíves,  bnt  in  many  fov^ 
there  are  no  peraona  to  ahow  them  the  ríght  way. 

POLYNEBLflu 

The  island  of  Monua  (Samoa)  ia  without  a  European  misdonary*  It  was  latély  ytí^ 
by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Morray,  who  testifíes  to  tho  benefícial  effects  of  mittionaiy  Ínflne&ce.  ^ 
mx  had  been  pending  for  months,  and  had  been  «xerting  a  banefnl  inflnftnoa  over  th^ 
idaiidi^    They  foond  actiya  prepaiations  in  progress  for  a  Btruggle.    Half-ardoaen  irar  Ix^ 
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the  principal  viDage — Tau — ^were  far  advanced,  and  as  soon  as  tliey  were  fimshed,  active 
«tilitáes  were  to  commence.  "  We  set  oureelves  to  work  at  once  to  act  the  part  of  peace- 
ikeis,  and,  bj  the  help  of  God,  succeeded.  We  had  intercourse  with  both  the  war  partiefl, 
d  hy  both  peace  was  fonnall  v  proclaimed.'' 


p0nt|l2  lldriïspd* 


FOREIGN. 
HS  Conference  of  London  has  happily  issued  in  the  pacific  settlenient  of  the  Luxemburg 
lestion.  The  calamity  of  impending  war,  which  hung  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  Europe, 
18  thos,  by  God's  good  providence,  been  averted,  and  Europe,  for  the  time,  breathes  freely. 
:  ÍB  the  universal  opinion  of  the  foreign  joumals  that  in  this  one  Conference,  by 
le  tact,  eonciliatory  spirit,  and  firmness  of  Lord  Stanley,  England  has  won  back  for 
snelf  much  of  that  credit  and  reputation  which  she  had  lost  imder  former  Adminis- 
atÍQng.  There  still  remains  the  question  whether  the  decisious  of  this  Conference  will 
nd  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  in  Europe.     There  are  many  shrewd  observera 

events  who  doubt  it»  The  Luxemburg  question,  they  say,  was  not  the  cause — ^it  was  only 
eBÍgn — of  the  animosity  that  ezists  between  France  and  Prussia ;  and,  dríven  back  from  this 
urte],  the  national  antipathies  wiU  only  fínd  vent  in  some  other.  We  can  only  hope 
<t  these  prophets  of  evil  may  prove  to  be  false. 

The  contest  between  the  Papal  supremacy  and  the  secular  power  in  Italy  continuea 
Ith  unabated  determination.     Each  fights  with  its  own  peculiar  weapons.     The  necessities 

Italían  íinance  dríve  its  rulers,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  lay  hands  on  the  property  of 
B  Church,  while  there  is  not  an  Italian  properly  out  of  the  príestly  ranks  who  does  not 
geiljr  await  the  signal  that  is  to  thrust  the  Pope  out  of  his  capital,  and  add  it  and  the 
it  of  St  Peter's  patrimony,  to  complete  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  Pope,  on  his  side,  has 
eoone  to  more  shadowy  weapons,  but  which  are  exercised  on  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
ypnlation.  He  has  determined  that  this  present  year  is  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  the 
tttyrdom  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  he  has  sunmioned  his  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
anmemorate  the  event,  on  which  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  will  issue  a  new  dogma,  and  make  the 
npoial  sovereignty,  like  the  Immaculate  Conception,  an  article  of  faith.  It  would,  how- 
^,  be  a  hazardous  step.  If  successful,  it  would  reverse  all  that  has  been  done  for  Italian 
%;  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  bonds  of  obedience  to  the  Papal  decree  will  snap  in 
i  hands.  The  opponents  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  it  is  true,  submitted  to  his  decision ; 
Bt  that  decree  did  not  touch  secular  life.  When  Italians  are  called  upon  to  renounce  the 
ope  or  dismember  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  stndn  between  practical  duty  and  speculative 
i^  wiU  be  teiTÍble ;  and  he  must  be  a  rash  man  who  would  predict  the  issue.  In  the 
Matime,  we  leom  from  varíous  sources  that  the  Evangelical  agents  in  the  kingdom  are 
h^  all  they  can  to  assist  the  people  to  a  ríght  decision  ;  from  Venice  to  Sicily  they  are 
uy  preaching  the  Word  and  disseminating  tracts.  The  native  Churches  may  be  few,  but 
»  fieiy  tríal  they  are  called  to  pass  through  seems  to  nerve  tíiem  to  higher  efforts  of  faith 
tdzeaL 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fifth  General  Conference 
:  the  Evangelical  AUiance  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  Amsterdam,  and  that  its  first  meeting 
iUtake  place  on  the  I8th  of  August  From  the  programme  of  the  proceedings  that  appeara 
lanother  page,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  subjects  marked  out  for  deUberation  are  of  the  highest 
>texett,  especially  in  the  present  aspect  of  events ;  and  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  signi- 
^  their  wiUingness  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  them  indude  the  most  eminent  namea 
i  Evangelical  theology  both  heie  and  on  the  Continent.  There  is  a  singular  propríety  in 
slecting  Holland,  the  old  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  for  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  this 
^;  and  no  one  who  remembers  what  HoUand  did  in  the  old  daya  for  civU  and  reUgioua 
^^,  wiU  faU  to  take  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and 
be  other  towns  whose  burghers  made  such  a  noble  stand  against  Spani&h  tyranny,  and 
iix^  for  themselvea  an  undying  fame.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  this  gathering  of 
'iotestants  in  the  old  classic  land  of  Protestantism,  may  be  made  the  means,  in  God's  hands, 
^  nríviog  her  Churches,  and  stixríng  them  up  to  emulate  the  eneigy,  though  in  more 
^^ceful  entapriseff,  which  glowed  so  8trong]y  in  the  bxeasts  of  their  fatheTs. 


[KTsngQUia]  ChifatMdam,  JuM  1«  Wtt- 
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H  O  M  E. 

Ecclesiastícal  affaira  have  occupíed  a  considerable  portion  oí  the  attention  of  the  Hoqm 
of  Lords  during  the  last  month.     The  increase  of  the  epLscopate  is  a  favooríte  sabject  irit& 
the  clergy  of  the  High  Church  school,  and  Lord  Lyttelton  has  nndertaken  to  gratifj  tbeir 
wishes  by  iutroducing  a  bill  into  their  Lordships'  House  for  that  purpose.     The  immediate 
impulse  for  this  movement  was  given  by  the  vacancy  in  the  ancient  see  of  Rochester,  the 
diocese  of  which  is  the  most  stiaggling  of  ony  in  Englond,  while  the  Bishop's  residence  is 
placed  at  the  most  inconvenient  comer.     But  this  is  only  one  of  the  mony  grievances  for 
which  it  Í3  siipposed  that  an  oddition  to  the  number  of  bishops  is  the  oniy  remedy ;  and 
Lord  Lyttelton  proposes  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Oommission  sball 
be  taken  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  sees.     The  meosure  meets  with  conaideiable  oppo- 
sition,  and  is  not  likely  to  leave  the  Upper  House.     A  practical  comment  on  the  vilae  of 
this  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  with  which  the  Chnrch  is  afilicted  was  soon  afterwaids  affiorded 
in  the  debate  on  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburjr's  bill  for  the  regulation  of  clerical  vestments.    It 
will  be  remembered  that  his  lordship  delayed  his  measure  for  some  time  in  the  expectation  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  take  action  in  the  matter.     It  was  only  on  leaming 
that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter  that  the  bill  was  brought  in.    But,  though 
the  Primate  is  weak  to  help,  he  is  powerful  to  hinder;  and  no  sooner  was  the  biU  befon 
the  House  tban  thc  origiual  plan  of  proceeding  by  Comndssion  was  revived,  and  on  this  jto 
Lord  Shaftesbury  wos  urged  to  suspend  farther  action.     As  the  Commission,  which  is  not 
even  yet  appointed,  can  hardly  make  its  report  under  two  years,  and  as  the  Bitualists  maln 
no  secret  of  so  entrenching  themselves  in  their  position  within  that  time  as  to  make  aU 
further  attacks  upon  them  hopeless,  the  Earl  very  naturally  demurred  ;  and  the  dÍ8eiiBÍ(m 
that  ensued  showed  in  a  striking  light  the  wcakness  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chnrch,  and  thfi 
little  good  that  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  multiplication  of  their  number.     There  was  not  ooi 
of  them  who  did  not  deplore  the  evils  which  the  KituoIÍBts  bronght  upon  the  Chuich ;  th« 
was  not  one  who  did  not  admit  his  x^owerlessness  to  meet  it,  and  his  inability  to  suggat  i 
Temedy.     The  best  that  can  he  said  of  them  is  that  the  majority  wero  wiUing  to  pnt  thon' 
8cl ves  undcr  the  guidance  of  the  lay  Earl  in  tho  matter ;  though  the  Archbiflhop,  aided  IfJ 
the  Govcmment,  carried  the  motion  for  postponing  further  proceedings. 

The  Bishop  of  Solisbury  has  goadcd  a  large  portion  of  his  diocese  into  open  lertdt  od 
protest  against  his  Hitualistic  and  Romanising  practices.  The  recent  meeting  of  byinan  in 
thc  county  of  Dorset  appears  to  have  convinced  his  lordship  that  the  time  had  comeíÍDri 
full  exposition  of  his  views  ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  triennial  chaige,  which  he  delivcnd  i 
few  days  ago,  he  entered  into  the  question  at  much  length,  and  asserted  the  sacnineDtii 
theory  so  broadly  that  one  of  his  clergy  rose  from  his  seat,  pubUcly  protested  againit  the 
Bishop*8  doctrine,  and  left  the  church.  He  was  followed  by  a  great  many  of  the  chaRh* 
wardens,  who  afterwards  forwanled  to  his  lordship  a  written  protest  against  his  view^  • 
inconsistent  with  Protestantism.  This  was  at  Bridport.  At  Dopchester,  where  he  BO* 
proceeded  in  his  visitation,  the  scandal  wos  not  so  great,  but  the  dissent  was  equally  itEiagï 
and  another  protest  was  forwarded  to  him  from  a  portion  of  the  cleigy  aad  laity  in  Út^ 
neighbourhood.  It  is  a  strange  state  of  things  for  one  of  the  Bishops  to  be  aoooied  d 
heresy  and  another  of  superstition,  while  there  appears  to  be  no  means  of  inveftigntiDg  ^ 
charges  against  either. 

The  annual  gatheríngs  of  our  great  Teligious  and  philanthropic  inrtitatioDB  1X6  OTtft 
ond  we  have  now  to  consider  the  bearing  and  results  of  the  meetings.  The  year  Inf  betf 
a  quiet  one  in  the  missionary  enterprise.  There  was  no  sensational  event  to  xeoord  ia  ^ 
reports — no  missionary  of  fame  and  reputation  to  appear  on  the  platforms.  Thcn  «i* 
nothing  to  draw  an  audience  together,  except  their  iutcrest  in  the  cause  ;  and  the  attiiidiiic^ 
at  the  meetings  may  therefore  be  taken  in  some  dcgree  as  the  gange  of  intexest  felfc  in  vok 
Bionary  work.  Considered  in  this  light,  there  is  nothing  to  discouzage — ^miiflh  to  ehctf^ 
Neither  indiíference,  nor  Romanism,  nor  RationaUsm,  operated  to  tho  dÍMdvantige  of  thP 
yeai's  meetings,  as  compared  with  former  gatherings.  Some  of  the  BodLetiei  xepoitad  * 
finandnl  deficiency,  but  even  that  arose  more  generally  from  an  increaae  in  ezpendilniei  thi^ 
from  any  falling  off  in  the  subecríptions  ;  and  where  that  misfortnne  was  xeeQaDdfld,  i^ 
operated  npon  the  meeting  as  a  stimulns  to  do  Btill  more  for  the  came  than  tiiey  had  p^ 
done.    In  this  way  good  was  brought  ont  of  eviL 

While  the  great  Missionary  Societies  have  been  holding  their  anmvexsBiieB  ÍA  TSnglinJ» 
the  Pxesbytexian  Chnxches  in  Sovilaiid  have  alao  xnet  in  their  Snpxeme  ChHBoli  Ooinrfii    Tk^ 
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MUBftfciPgB  of  tli6  EstoblÍBhed  Charcli  and  Free  Churcli  Assemblies  weie  held  at  too  late  a 
peiiod  íbr  U8  to  deal  with  them  in  this  publication ;  but  the  meeting  of  the  United  Presby- 

terian  Sjnod,  which  is  held  the  earliest,  was  of  considerable  interest.     An  abstract  of  its 

proceedings  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


ÍÏSlSOTpí* 


AMERICAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  ASSEMBLIES  AND  ANNIVERSARIES. 


The  letter  of  our  New  York  Correspondent 
Radies  us  when  the  greater  portion  of  this 
month's  number  is  at  press,  and  therefore  too 
iite  fbr  its  proper  place.  We  give  it  below: — 

NewYork,  May  11, 1867. 

BIUKION  OF  PRB8BTTEBIAN   CHURCHES. 

TWa  Í8  ouT  New  York  Anniversary  Week ; 
ttd,  ai  nsoal,  we  have  had  an  abondance  of 
^*OL  Thirty  ;^ear8  ago,  when  Yolantary  and 
l^onal  Bocieties  absorbed  the  Chrístian  and 
FkuaDthropic  zeal  of  the  Churches,  these  anni- 
^^nanes  were  thronged  by  ▼isitora  from  all 
PKtiof  the  coTmtiy.  Now,  thongh  all  of  theee 
^Máatiopa  are  receiving  and  £>ing  qnite  as 
*nKh  as  formerly,  and  some  of  them  much 
^tn,  the  popuUr  attendanoe  has  decreased, 
^■M^  it  ia  atill  good.    The  anti-skvery  and 


also  continued  for  another  year.  These  com- 
mittees,  after  the  scheme  shall  have  been  fnlly 
dÍBCussed,  are  to  mcet  again,  some  time  next 
winter,  and  revise  the  plan,  if  it  is  found  desir- 
able,  and  Bnbmit  it  to  the  AssembUes  of  1868, 
f or  their  iinal  action.  If  these  Assemblies  agree, 
then  it  ÍB  to  be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteriea  ; 
when  ratifiod  by  three-quartera  of  the  pres- 
byteríes  in  both  branchea  of  the  Church,  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  fínally  adopted.  In  so  grave  a 
matter,  it  was  thought  best  to  move  slowly  and 
aurely. 

The  plan,  as  proposed,  covers,  as  I  have  said, 
all  the  ^inta  oi  difference,  doctrine,  polity,  the 
re-exammation  of  ministers,  the  Boaros  of  Pub- 
lication,  Missions,  etc.,  Theological  Seminaríes. 
the  position  of  churchos  form^  under  the  oid 
Plan  of  Union,  etc.    The  details  show  a  high 

^  w  . o ^  dagree  of  Chrístian  wisdom  and  regardtoeaoh 

HJtamg  orgaaiaations,  which  often  used  to  be  other's  rí^ta.  The  unanimity  in  the  result 
•waia  of  great  oommotion,  are  very  quiet,  and  |  was  surpnsing  even  to  the  fírmest  advocates  of 
wUy  make  a  rípple  on  the  anríace.  voluntary  reunion,  and  aeems  to  indicate  that  a  new  and 
y  co-operative  sodeties  are  still  needed,  but  better  spirít  is  pervading  all  onr  churches. 
J">»  ia  a  great  deal  of  eccleaiastical  work,  of  There  were  only  one  or  two  dissenting  voioes, 
■Jjíaaing  importance,  which  they  cannot  attain  ^nd,  I  think,  only  on  two  points,  on  its  trial 
yo»  Some  of  the  larger  ecdesiaatical  bodiea  vote.  Verily,  it  ia  the  Lor^ra  doing,  and  mar- 
2*Jle  the  latter  part  of  the  monlSi ;  the  Con-  velloua  in  our  eyea !  The  estrangementa  of  thirty 
ggtiooaliata  in  Boaton,  the  Preabyteriana  in  jean  aeem  to  be  passing  away,  and  a  new  career 
'■niiaati  and  Rocheater,  etc.  of  peace  and  prosperíty  opening  before  the  F^- 

pÓM  reminda  me  that  the  two  joint  com-  b^rían  Church  of  our  íand.  Of  courae  there 
^ittiQaaf  the  Old  and  NewSc^ool  Presbyterians  ^nll  be  some  opposition  to  the  scheme  in  some 
*>  tta  queation  of  reunicm,  completea  their  quartera  :  aome  of  the  old  memoríes  still  linger ; 
Jikian  hare  laat  week,  and  drew  up  their  report^    some  of  the  old  disputants  do  not  recognise 


^ .jbanity.    While  there  waa  the  freest    hoped,  so  strong  as  the  older  memorjr  o^ 

gfaiiliaiige  of  viewB,  and  aharp  dÍBcuaaion  of  all    Churdi,  or  the  growing  hope  of  reumon.    The  re 
2^ponitB  in  debaté,  nothing  waa  aaid  to  dis-    union  of  these  ^o  Btroog  Fresbyterían  Churches 
y>  Chríatian  feeling  or  feilowBhip.     Seldom    will  ffive  a  great  impulse  to  the  whole  question 
iBiB^  ao  many  men,  repreaenting  different  ten-    of  Cnristiau  union ;   it  will  be  the  first  great 
'-"'"'       '        '         '        •  n  -,.     tríumph,  in  these  recent  years,  of  the  centrípetal 

over  tne  centrífngal  tendendes.  And  the  auccesa 
of  thÍB  movement  will  go  far  to  dedde  the  ques- 
tion,  whether  we  can  mive  an  Amerícan  Presbv- 
terian  Church,  extending  through  the  whole 
land,  or  whether  this  atrong  body  is  to  be  Bplit 
up  into  fragments,  while  other  denominationa 
unite  and  act  vigorously  together.  If  these  two 
Churches  um'te^  tiie  smaller  Presbyterían  bodiee 
may  also,  in  due  time,  abandon  their  lesser  dif  • 
ferences,  and  come  again  under  the  old  banner. 
The  Southem  Churchea  will  remain,  for  a  lon^ 
time,  apart;  and  some  of  the  Presbytenan 
churches  in  Kentuckjr»  Missouri,  and  Mary- 
land,  may  join  hands  with  them,  from  the  foroe 
of  their  preÍBent  aympathies.  But  the  next  gene- 
ration,  even  at  the  South,  wiU  be  train^  up 
under  better  auBpioea;  and  when  aUvery  and 
the  war  are  foigotten,  they  too  may  come 
back.  The  laat  report  of  tne  atate  of  these 
Sonthem  Fresl^ytenan  CHnrchea  gívea  the  fol- 


.  héld  anch  proIonf;ed  oonference  on  deli 
^^  and  difficnlt  questions,  with  so  Bignal  a 
J>iifeatation  of  a  tme  fratemal  spirít.  And 
ywaolt  o£  theír  deliberationa  is  in  the  highest 
Jipae  aaapicioua.  At  fint,  it  was  hardl^ 
^o^ght  that  the  committees  could  do  more  this 
2^  thaa  report  progress  and  ask  to  be  con- 
*^iad.  Bat  when  they  came  together  to  make 
^.thór  final  report,  it  was  fonnd,  upon  a  com- 
Moi  cf  viewa,  that  they  were  ready,  on  both 
^Hi^  to  fabmit  defínite  propoeitionB  of  re- 
^úo»  coveríng  aU  the  grounda  of  differ- 
^  Both  mnohea  were  fairly  and  acutdy 
''lvaBeiifeed;  aad,  aa  a  resnlt;  they  have  drawn 
^afnll  aód  foraud  fdan  of  adinatment^  to be 
pnaaUjil  to  ihe  reepeotive  ABsemDlÍBB.  Itianot 
{HJilioaad  to  have  tne  matter  dedded  thia  year 
9j^  Aaaembliea^  bnt  to  have  them  ooiLuder 
JJ^pIbb,  aad  if  they  approve,  pubhah  it  for 
^vtter  cQoaoltation,  ao  as  to  eÚGit  the  feelings 
*^viaw8  of  tiie  ChurdieB,  the  committeea  to  be 
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lowing  figurei:  Synodfl,   10;  presbyteries,  46; 
churcnes,    1,290;    communicants,    56,628. 

AN-NIVERSARIES. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
(O.S.)  had  its  anniversary  last  Sunday  evenin^  ; 
sermon  by  Hev.  J.  L.  Nevins,  late  misaionary  m 
China.  Dr.  D.  Irving  reod  the  annual  report. 
This  Board  now  sustains  70  missionories,  20 
ordained  native  ministers  aiid  licentiatea,  174 
native  assistants,  44  organised  churchcs  with 
60  stations.  Its  receipts  last  year  were  244,667 
doUars  ;  its  expenditurc,  277,290.  Since  the 
last  report»  one  mission  has  been  resumed  among 
the  Grceks,  ono  amon^  the  Seminolcs,  a  new 
station  has  been  occupied  in  China,  two  out- 
stations  in  India,  and  a  new  mission  has  begun 
among  the  Laos  in  Siam. 

The  Amcrican  Missionary  Association  reports 
470  teachers  and  missionaries  among  the 
freedmen,  with  38,000  scholars,  and  appropria- 
tions  of  a  third  of  a  million  doilars.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  200,000  of  the  freedmen  have 
leamed  to  road  during  the  past  two  years. 

Tho  American  Scamen's  Friend  Society  has 
})een  prosperous  ;  its  reccipts  amount  to  57,119 
dollars.  Its  labours  exteud  all  along  our  coast. 
It  has  placed  100,000  volumes  aboard  ships. 
WiUiam  A.  Booth,  New  York,  is  President. 

The  Fcmale  Guardian  Society  has  rcscued 
many  women  from  a  life  of  infamy;  it  has 
received  87,000  doUars  the  last  year,  and  aided 
13,000  appÚcants  in  varíous  ways.  The  issue  of 
its  monnuy  shect,  the  A  (fvocatc  and  Ouardian, 
is  about  25,000  copics.  Two  other  associations 
in  this  city,  one  of  thcm  recently  formed,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  sen-ice. 

The  Amorícan  Anti-Slaveiy  Society  stiU  con- 
tinues,  under  thc  presidcncy  of  Wendell  Phillips, 
the  eloquent  agitator.  Its  anniversaiy  this  year 
was  mAde  intercsting  by  an  address  from  Mr. 
PhiUips,  in  which  hc  críticised  our  leading  public 
men  and  parties  with  his  wonted  pungency.  He 
is  a  thorough-^oins  ''impracticable,"  and  un- 
measured  in  his  abuse  oi  all  who  differ  from 
him.  Mr.  Garríson  has  left  for  Europe :  his 
fríends  made  him  a  partiug  donation  of  30,000 
dollars  (to  be  increasea  to  50,000),  in  recognition 
of  his  long  and  faithful  anti-slaveiy  service. 

Another  annivcrsary  of  a  radical  character 
was  that  of  tho  Amerícan  Equal  Bishts  Assoda- 
tion,  in  which  Mr.  H.  and  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
' '  Sojoumer  Buth  "  (a  remarkable  black  woman), 
and  Mr.  Hay  and  others  discourscd  on  the  eoual 
ríghts  of  all,  especially^  of  the  women.  The 
Badical  Peace  Convcntion  also  proposed  to  do 
awav  with  all  war. 

The  Amerícan  Bible  Sodety,  James  Lenox, 
President,  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr. 
Eobinson,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  of  the 
Syrían  mission,  Dr.  Long,  from  Bulgaría,  and 
others,  and  reported  an  exccedingly  prosperous 
state  of  its  anairs.  It  has  received  from  all 
sources  nearly  three-quartcrs  of  a  million  of 
dollars  (734,089),  and  has  printed  1,249,318 
books  duríng  the  last  ycar.  Its  circulation  in 
foreign  countríes  was  up  to  253,000  volumes. 
The  Arabic  Bible,  superviscd  by  Dr.  Yan  Dyck, 
is  nearly  ready,  in  its  electrotype  plateis,  a 
beautíful  and  finished  work.  ItsJBulgarian  and 
Slavio  New  Testament  will  soon  be  completed. 
Coniei  of  its  platet  are  to  be  given  to  yonr  Brí- 
tíui  and  ForeignBible  Society.  No  one  of  our  so- 
deties  is  more  prosperous  or  ii  better  comdacted. 


The  Amerícan  Tract  Society  has  reoei^ 
544, 151  dollars,  and  employed  219  colporteun  io 
States  and  Brítish  provinces.  The  Ëoston  7>a 
Socicty  has  receivea  160,569  dollars.  These  tv 
societies  have  negotiated,  ae  yet  in  vain,  for  r 
union ;  they  separated  on  the  alavery  queition 

The  National  Temperance  Society,  Hoi 
WiIIiam  K  Dodge,  President,  has  been  reviv^ 
duríng  the  year ;  it  has  received  about  31,  W 
doIhLTs,  ana  is  extending  its  iníiuence  by  i 
publications. 

The  Amerícan  and  Foreign  Christian  Uni< 
reported  a  favourable  progreaa  in  its  work ;  i 
special  statistics  are  givcn.  A  new  aod  wii 
íield  is  opening  bef ore  it  in  Central  and  Soui 
Ameríca. 

The  New  York  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Asylom  h 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  anniveraar 
exercises.  It  has  had  479  pupils  under  il 
charge ;  the  expenditures  amounted  to  132,84 
dollars.  Dr.  Peet,  its  founder,  is  compelled,  Ig 
advancing  years,  to  resign  his  post  as  sapefÍD' 
tendent.  He  has  done  a  noble  work.  ínlú 
last  report  to  the  Legislaturehe  argues  the  qw* 
tion  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speik, 
and  to  understcmd  by  seeing  the  speáker,  wift- 
out  siffus ;  he  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  contiimÍBg 
the  old  method  of  instruction  chiefly  by  mpk 
Movements  in  a  counter  direction  have  ncmtj 
been  started  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Amerícan  Coneregational  XJnion  aadfte 
Amerícan  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreip 
Missions  have  also  had  interesting  meetingi  Mn 
the  past  week,  though  their  proper  anniyezMmi 
occur  later. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  Bends  <mt  4S 
ffraduates,  the  Union  TheoIogi<»l  Seminaiy  rf 
New  York  2{9 ;  about  one-fourth  of  theie  vOl 
go  on  f  oreign  missions.  There  has  been  a  hxf^ 
increased  interest  in  the  work  of  missionB  ia  iB 
our  institutions  the  past  year.  To  the  fordjgi 
mission  work,  last  year,  tiie  Presbyteriaa  m 
Congregational  Chnráies  contríbnted  all  togete 
878,364  dollars,  about  twice  as  mnck  asiUihi 
other  denominations.  The  Baptist  UnioB  ior 
Foreign  Missiims  reports  191,714  dollan  reoóffi 
last  year ;  the  Southem  Baxytiat  Board  22,001 
The  latter  has  mx  missionB  in  China  and  AíiídIí 
The  Domestic  Board  of  Sontheni  Bi^gitisti  ^ 
bursed  44^000  dollars. 

Among  recent  donations  reported  aie  tiMH 
One  family  in  Fennsylvania,  Groser  by  oM 
gives  about  250,000  doUan  to  eaUbliah  a  Bipiiit 
Theological  Seminaiy  near  Chester,  Pa. ;  9K^ 
dollars  nave  been  given  to  Andover  TheolQýB* 
Seminary,  to  provide  for  those  who  cibbd 
pursue  a  full  courae  of  study ;  100,000  doUtf 
havo  been  offered  to  establiali  an  fipÍMfi 
Theological  Seminary  at  CamMdfle,  muL',  < 
Mount  Union  CoUege  in  Ohio  naB  ncan^i 
57,000  doUars ;  the  Congiegatioiial  TheolMÍfli 
Seroinary  at  Chicago  has  inoreaaed  iti  eBoai 
ments  about  200,000  dollan.  A  BÍaglePtedV 
terían  church  in  this  dty  (that  of  Dr.  Wfl 
Adams)  contríbuted  last  year  abont  100^00 
dollars  to  benevolent  objeciB»  apaii  bam  i 
ordinary  church  expenaeB. 

The  Froedmen's  Burewi  repartB*  1,999  b^biI 
1,634  teacherB,  87,971  nnpilB,  782  SBbW 
BchoolB,  with  70,610  scholarBL  It  iê  CBtíBBt 
that  half-a-million  ol  the  UackB  m  ww  m  i 
proceBB  of  ednoation. 
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STTPERSTITION  AND  INFIDELITY  IN  ITALIAN  SOCIETY.* 

BY  LUIOI  DE  8ANCTIS,  D.D. 

h  our  last  artícle  we  stated  that  there  is  a  total  alwence  of  religious  feeling  in 
Itoliui  flociety.  Thia  has  startled  and  almost  scandalised  some  of  our  English  friends ; 
bot  haying  re-read  our  article,  and  thought  over  the  statements  which  we  there 
»ade,  we  find  nothing  that  requires  to  be  modifíed.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
noble  ezoeptions  among  the  Italians — and  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  imagine  that 
WB  baTe  foigotten  these — but  these  exceptions  do  not  set  aside  the  general  rule. 

We  now  prooeed  to  speak  of  the  state  of  religion  within  the  pale  of  Roman 
Oitholicism,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  confíne  our  observations  to  Roman  Catholidsm 
«  it  is  foond  in  Italy.  This  sjstem  boasts  loudlj  of  its  unitj ;  but  this  unity 
nKmbles  the  double-fiiced  Janus  of  ancient  storj.  In  Engknd,  Oermanj,  and  the 
Vúied  States,  the  Papacy  is  tolerant,  liberal,  and  less  superstitious.  When  placed 
tíde  hy  side  with  Protestantism,  the  extravagant  pomp  which  is  seen  in  the  churches 
m  fiome  does  not  make  its  appearance ;  gross  superstition  is  not  so  openly  mani- 
fcrted ;  its  members  are  not  forbidden  to  possess  and  read  the  Bible ;  the  clergy  are 
ttore  polished,  more  moral,  and  less  ignorant.  In  France  it  is  rather  a  political  party 
ttaa  a  religion.  In  Spain  and  South  America  it  is  fimaticism,  bigotry,  and  fíeroe 
intolerance.  But  we  uhall  confíne  ourselves  to  that  which  we  have  seen  and  known 
from  long  ezperience— namely,  Roman  Catholicísm  as  it  ezists  in  Italy ;  and  in  dis- 
^^itting  this  subject  we  shall  consider — first,  the  religion  of  the  common  people ; 
^Mondly,  the  religion  of  the  educated  classes;  thirdly,  the  religion  of  the  clergy ;  and 
wy,  the  religion  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  oommon   people  may  be  divided  into  two   classes.     The  first  includes 
PMnts,  women,  and  the  inhabitants  of  small  villages.     The  seoond  is  composed  of 
^tikmen,  shopkeepers,  and  employés  in  large  towns.  The  religion  of  the  first  class  is  an 
Vortnt  and  fiinatical  CatholicisnL     They  know  not  what  tbey  believe,  but  believe, 
^  it  least  profess  to  believe,  ívhaí  the  Holy  Mother  Chvrch  believes.     The  form  of 
iitb  which  they  have  been  taught  fix)m  childhood  may  be  summed  up  under  the  fol- 
kting  propositions  :  The  Pope  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  is  guided  by  the  Holy 
%fait,  and  is  Ood  upon  earth;  the  priests  are  the  vicars  of  the  Pope  and  the  repce- 
'^tiveB  of  Ood,  fhey  can  grant  forgiveness  of  any  sin  and  open  the  gates  of 
'^ten;  the  Virgin  Mary  ii  omnipotent^  and  can  protect  her  devotees  from  harm; 
^  90  to  pnrgatory,  from  which  they  can  be  released  only  through  the  masses  which 
^  priests  are  employed  to  repeat.     This  is,  briefly,  the  whole  creed  of  the  ignorant 
^Mns;  but  were  this  all,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  listen  to  the 
^^)el,  and  receive  Christ  instead  of  the  Pope,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints.     They 
■^ve^  however,  been  rendered  still  more  degraded  by  the  kind  of  worship  which  the 
Nttts  have  inculcated  upon  them.     Instead  of  worshipping  Ood  in  spirít  and  in 
^Qtfa,  they  have  been  taught  an  absurd  and  material  system  which  keeps  the  mind 
ft  tbe  deepest  ignorance.     The  Virgin^  the  saints,  and  relics,  are  the  only  objects 
lich  they  worship.     With  them    the  Madonna  is  all-powerful.     According  to 
t  Aiphonso  de  Liguori,  she  commands  even  Ood  himself ;  and  this  teaching  waa 
Íaninly  ratified  by  Oregory  XYI.   in   1839.     Hence  it  follows,  that  there   are 
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thousands  of  Madonnas,  each  more  powerful  and  capable  of  working  miracles 
the  rest.  There  is  not  one  belonging  to  this  class  who  does  not  cany  about 
him  a  rosary  portrait  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  or  similar  amulet  to  preeenre 
from  evil;  for  no  one  who  does  not  possess  something  of  tbis  kind  would  be  reck 
a  Christian.  Xhe  only  acts  of  devotion  in  which  they  engage  are  the  adoratii 
saints,  images,  and  relics,  and  the  taking  part  in  processions  and  tfae  oelebratío 
the  Mass.  All  their  prajers  are  offered  in  láitin,  and  the  mistakes  which  thej  i 
are  innumerable.  As  the  services  are  not  interesting  in  theitaselves,  the  priests 
invented  splendid  ceremonies,  gorgeous  dresses,  richlj  adomed  cfaurches,  and  theal 
music;  and  they  persuadetfae  people  tfaat  tfae  Yirgin  or  saints,  in  faonour  of  n 
these  ceremonies  are  performed,  look  down  upon  tfaese  services  and  libendly  re 
tfaose  wfao  take  pa^  in  tfaem.  Hence  tfae  people  give  large '  sums  of  money  in  < 
tfaat  tfaese  ceremonies.  maj  be  performed  witfa  great  splendour,  and  tfae  príests  a] 
priate  to  tfaemselves  all  tfaat  is  not  tfaus  expended.  Sucfa  materíal  worsfaip  aflbot 
senses,  but  does  not  influence  tfae  faeart. 

Tfae  morality  of  tfais  class  corresponds  witfa  tfaeir  religion.  Tfae  príestB, 
are  their  teacfaers  of  morals,  oontinually  preacfa  tfaat  salvation  is  impoesible  01 
tfae  Cfaurcfa  of  Rome;  tfaat  tfae  most  depraved  Catfaolic  is  in  tfae  sigfat  of  God  In 
tfaan  tfae  best  Protestant,  because  tfae  one  is  in  a  saved  state,  wfaile  tfae  otfaer  ts 
state  of  condemnation;  tfaat  Protestants  deny  tfae  existence  of  €k>d,  tfae  Virgin, 
tfae  saints,  and  faave  a  diabolical  religion.  Tfaey  teacfa  tfaeir  blinded  faearers  that  \ 
ougfat  to  purcfaase  faeaven  for  tfaemselves;  but,  as  tfaey  are  unable  to  peilbn 
sufficient  number  of  good  works,  tfaey  must  betake  tfaemselves  to  tfae  Virgin  ancl 
saints,  wfao  possess  such  meríts  tfaat  tfaey  can  save  tfaose  wfao  plaoe  tfaeir  conM 
in  tfaem.  Tfaey  teacfa  tfaat  Jesus  Cfaríst,  at  tfae  coromand  of  tfae  príest,  descends  fi 
tfae  rigfat  faand  of  tfae  Fatfaer  and  conceals  faimself  in  tfae  Host ;  tfaat  all  wfao  cofl 
tfaeir  sins  to  tfae  príest  before  tfaey  die,  wfaatever  tfaeir  past  life  and  cfaaracter  i 
faave  been,  are  saved;  but  tfaat  it  is  essential  to  salvation  to  obeerve  all  tfae  rito 
tfae  Church  of  Rome. 

Thus,  this  class  of  people,  wfao  are  entirely  ignorant  of  tfae  Bible,  are  led  to  ] 
all  tfaeir  confídence  in  saints  and  príests,  and  believe  wfaat  tfae  Cfauroh  teacfaes  tb 
Jesus  Cfarist  is  to  tfaem  notfaing  more  tfaan  an  faistorícal  cfaaracter,  to  be  worsfaipped 
genuflexions  and  signs  of  the  cross.  On  Sundays  and  faolidays  tfaey  go  to  eka 
and  take  part  in  tfae  celebration  of  tfae  Mass,  witfaout  understanding  anytfaÍDg 
wfaat  tfaey  faave  said  or  done;  and  faaving  gone  tfarongfa  tfaese  oeremoniee,  tfaej 
taugfat  by  tfae  príests  to  believe  tfaat  tfaey  faave  obeyed  tfae  command  of  God.  < 
tfaêir  bargains  are  made  on  Sunday,  wfaicfa  is  tfae  day  tfaat  tfaejr  also  aet  ande 
attending  balls  and  tfaeatres  and  otfaer  amuseroents.  Tfae  drínking  sfaope  are  tl 
fiUed,  and  terríble  oatfas  are  faeard  on  every  side.  On  tfae  /^te  days  tfae  people  <Á 
get  intoxicated,  and  seríous  ríots  are  not  unfrequent.  Tfais,  faowever,  ia  aUowed 
tfae  príests  to  pass  unreproved,  becauae  tfae  people  faave  attended  Maas,  and  thej  1 
satisfíed.  Tfaefts,  murders,  and  brigandage  are  common  among  CatfaoHcs  of  1 
class,  but  eacfa  one  of  tfaese  brigands  and  murderers  weara  npon  fais  breaat — Di 
of  tfaem  even  upon  tfaeir  faats — an  image  of  tfae  Madonna.  Tfais  tfaey  do  beoi 
St.  Alpfaonso  de  Uguorí  says  tfaat  a  devotee  of  tfae  Madonna  oannot  be  loet;  ad 
order  to  prove  tfais  fae  gives  many  examples  of  brigands  wfao,  altfaoogfa  tfaey  died  wi 
engaged  in  tfaeir  infamous  occupation,  were  nevertfaeless  saved,  becanao  tliey  tni 
in  Mary.  But  let  a  colporteur  or  an  evangelist  wfao  preacfaes  Cfariat  and  Ckrkt  iÍ 
make  fais  appearanoe  in  any  of  tfaese  distrícts,  and  tfaese  bigote  wiU  immeffiafeelf  r 
npon  faim,  and  imagine  tfaat  tfaey  faave  done  a  very  merítoríooa  aet  if  tfaej  1 
anooeeded  in  killing  or  at  leaat  in  beatiiig  faim.    NotwithatandÍDg  tlie  plaM 
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pictures  which  Mamoxá  has  drawn,  there  is  no  dvilised  oonntry  bo  immoral  as  Italy. 
We  leam  from  statistíGS  now  before  us  that  during  the  month  of  March  last  (which 
▼as  the  aeaaon  of  Lent)  the  Boyal  Carabinieri  arrested  no  fewer  than  4,884  perBons 
chaij^  with  different  crimeB.  Thia  does  not  include  the  arresta  made  bj  the  regular 
polioe,  which  must  at  least  haye  been  equally  numerous.  Such  are  the  moral  effeoti 
▼hicfa  Catholicism  has  produced. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  workmen,  shopkeepers,  and  employêê  of  large 
towQB.  The  Catholidsm  of  this  class  is  something  really  curious.  They  believe  in 
Bothing,  and  yet  they  wish  to  be  caUed  Catholia  They  do  not  believe  in  the  Mass, 
ind  yet  they  attend  il  In  order  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  dead,  they  cause 
solemn  mnHBon  to  be  celebrated,  go  to  church  with  wreathed  banners  and  music,  and 
make  the  /He  oonsist  in  the  mass  which  they  have  paid  for  and  listened  to,  but  in 
vhicb  they  do  not  believa  At  Lent  they  generally  go  to  oonfeas  and  take  the  com« 
flnmion,  without  believing  either  in  oommunion  or  confeBsion.  When  a  child  is  boni 
tbey  get  him  baptized,  although  they  do  not  believe  in  baptism ;  when  a  marríage  is 
oelebrated,  they  go  and  ask  the  blessing  of  the  priest  whom  they  have  openly  ridi- 
ooled;  when  any  member  of  the  fiimily  is  dying  the  priest  is  summoned  to  administer 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction;  and  after  death  the  funeral  is  performed  according 
to  the  rítes  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  masses  are  said  to  deliver  the  soul  ^m 
porgatory,  in  the  existence  of  which  they  do  not  believe.  When  one  of  this  cksa 
cmhiioeB  the  Gospel  and  becomes  a  Protestant,  he  is  immediately  made  the  object  of 
tídioale  and  persecution.  But  if  a  príest  gives  up  his  profession,  and  openly  professea 
infiddity  (and  there  are  many  such),  he  enjoys  the  esteem  of  alL  If  he  enters  tke 
^jf  he  is  sure  to  become  an  officer,  it  may  be  even  a  general;  if  he  enters  on  a 
FoKticil  career,  he  is  certain  to  gain  the  votes  of  electors  as  their  representative  in 
Parliament,  and  in  tbe  present  Parliament  there  are  several  who  belong  to  this  clasB; 
^  he  Beek  employment  in  the  Govemment,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  a  good  situation;  if 
he  tam  his  attentíon  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  will  obtain  a  professor^s  chair,  it  may 
he  ÍQ  one  of  the  most  distinguished  universitieB,  although  he  has  nothing  but  his 
^i^lity  to  recommend  him.  K  a  príest  oontinues  to  remain  a  príest,  although 
bowQ  to  be  an  infidel,  he  is  called  a  liberal  priêstj  is  allowed  to  retain  his  benefioe ; 
^  if  he  shows  his  hatred  of  Protestantism,  and  does  not  disclose  the  vioes  of  the 
'^iaey,  he  is  on  a  fiair  way  to  become  a  bishop.  But  if  a  príest  becomes  a  Protestant 
'^  leeeiveB  from  the  people  nothing  but  abuse  and  hatred.  Aooording  to  them, 
^pMtBsy  consists,  not  in  becoming  an  infidel,  but  in  embracing  the  €k)Bpel. 

The  immorality  and  incredulity  that  prevail  among  the  people  of  our  laige 
^i^  are  altogether  inco^ceivable.  Tou  will  search  in  vain  for  honeety  in  íulfilling 
^^itttiictB,  and  it  is  almoet  a  miracle  to  find  that  you  have  received  just  weight  or 
^Mire  in  what  you  have  purchased.  Swearing  and  blasphemy  of  the  most  dis- 
pitíag  kind  is  so  common  in  large  towns,  espedally  in  Bome,  and  above  all  in 
*loieQce,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of 
^  uttering  in  ihe  streets  the  most  shocking  oaths;  and  if  any  <me  attempts  to 
itproTe  them,  the  people  ríse  up  against  him,  and  sometímes  go  the  length  of  inflict- 
^g  Uows  upon  him. 

The  Sabbath  is  perhapB  more  deBecrated  in  Italy  than  even  in  Franoa  The» 
^ovemme&t  offices  are  all  open  on  that  day,  and  those  who  are  employed  in  them  are 
^Hged  to  work  till  noon;  all  the  shops  are  open  in  the  moming,  and  different  kinds 
^  vork  are  publidy  performed,  as  on  ordinary  days.  In  the  aftemoon  no  work  íb 
<hie^  beeanse  that  part  of  the  day  is  Bet  aside  for  amusement.  All  the  publio 
tthHátkMM  are  then  open,  the  theatres  give  two  peiformanceB,  and  the  inns,  oaf4$, 
ind  phoe*  of  FBBort,  are  crowded. 
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Infidelity  is  sjstematically  taught,  and  freethinkera  are  foond  eíver 
The  public  joumals  are  almost  all  conducted  by  such  men,  and  have  for  the 
the  destruction  of  all  religious  belief,  commencing  with  the  immortality  of  the  8 
the  existence  of  a  fíiture  life.  In  the  workshops  and  plaoes  of  business  infidel 
continually  heard ;  and  yet  those  who  take  part  in  it  pretend  to  be  Christians, 
they  are  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  Romish  Church,  which  thunders  fortii  ti 
terrible  anathemas  against  all  Protestants,  never  utters  a  word  against  these  : 
because  they  pretend  to  be  her  children.  But  if  a  workman  really  embn 
doctrines  of  the  Gkwpel,  he  is  persecuted  by  his  Catholic-infidel  companions,.  di 
by  his  master,  and  finds  great  difficulty  in  again  obtaining  employment 

Let  us  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  educated  classes.  These,  as 
their  religion  is  concemed,  may  be  divided  into  politicians,  men  who  are  < 
indifierent  to  reiigion,  and  members  of  the  Society  of  St.  Yincent  de  Pai 
the  last  class  is  closely  connected  with  the  clergy,  we  shall  speak  of  thei 
we  oome  to  treat  of  that  part  of  our  subject.  The  two  fírst  agree  in  th: 
there  ought  to  be  liberty  of  conscience.  This  ezpression  is,  however,  empli 
them  in  a  very  restricted  sense.  They  allow  that  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  abee 
selí^  if  he  chooses,  from  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  but  they  do  not  hold  that 
liberty  publicly  to  abandon  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  They  respect  a  Jew,  o 
or  Protestant,  who  continues  to  profess  the  religion  in  which  he  was  boi 
although  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  but  they  look  with  contempt  and  hatred 
man  who  has  changed  his  religious  belief.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident. 
themselves  destitute  of  all  religious  principle,  they  imagine  that  no  one  else  p 
it)  and  therefore  look  upon  those  who  change  their  religion  as  hypocrites,  or 
who  act  from  interested  motives.  Perhaps  there  are  some  who  suppoee 
here  exaggerating,  and  that  there  really  are  some  Italians  who  have  chang 
religion  and  are  yet  respected  by  their  former  associates.  To  these  we  reply, 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  such  case,  and  we  ought  to  know  it  if  it  does  exi 
Bupposing  that  it  does  exist,  it  is  only  an  exception  to  a  general  rule;  an* 
examine  dispassionately  the  new  religion  that  is  professed  by  one  who  en 
respect  and  protcction  of  his  former  co-religionists,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
more  than  a  religion  in  name. 

Politicians  in  Italy  do  not  regard  religion  as  the  chain  which  saving! 
man  to  God»  nor  as  an  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  soul,  but  as  a  bon 
unites  men  together,  as  a  necessary  restraint  for  the  ignorant,  as  a  means  of 
ing  the  people  more  moral,  as  a  doctrine  which  urges  the  people  to  politícal ; 
and  liberty.  Aocording  to  them,  the  Gospel  is  a  coUection  of  moral  prece 
Jesus  Christ  a  great  philosopher  and  expounder  of  liberty.  The  doctríne 
Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  expiatory  nature  of  his  sacrifíce,  and  aU 
supematural  in  the  Bible,  are  regarded  by  them  as  absurditíes  and  contradict 
Chrístianity  that  does  not  fít  in  with  their  politícal  views  is  in  their  opi 
imposture  and  Jesuitísm.  They  do  not  hate  Catholicism  on  account  of  its  : 
teaching,  but  beoause  it  ia  opposed  to  progress  and  their  politícal  opinions. 
the  Gospel  began  to  be  preached  in  Italy  they  gave  us  their  protection,  becai 
saw  that  there  was  more  prosperíty,  eduoatíon,  and  liberty  in  Protestant 
Catholic  oountriea,  and  they  thought  that  the  preaching  of  the  Qoepel  won 
ihis  and  nothing  more.  But  when  they  saw  that  the  Italian  evangelistSy  fiu 
their  oommission^  preached  Christ  crucified,  as  the  only  and  peifect  Sa 
sinners,  Íhey  were  greatly  disappointed,  and  withdrew  their  proteotion.  Ib 
qwaking  well  of  os,  they  now  dedare  that  we  are  íanatíes  or  maaked  Jeaiufti^ 
tfltch  pietíam,  and  wish  to  introduce  the  dark  age  of  Luther  into  Ita^ 
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íbrmer  tíiey  knów,  not  as  the  zealoiis  preacher  of  joRtificatión  through  faith,  bat  as 
t  poor  monk  of  Wittenberg,  who  aroused  all  Germanj,  and  ahook  the  coloflsal  and 
ipotic  power  of  Charles  Y.  They  would  like  to  employ  ProtestantLsm  as  a  means 
deBtroying  ihe  power  of  the  priests,  and  then  abandon  it,  and  put  in  its  phioe 
idelity,  which  they  call  liberty  of  thonght. 

Almost  all  educated  men,  whether  they  are  politicians  or  not,  are  entirely 
lifferent  in  regard  to  religion.  Having  no  profound  leligious  convictions  them*^ 
▼es,  and  believing  it  impossible  that  others  can  have  them,  they  ridicule  and 
spise  all  mÍBsionaries,  and  think  that  every  one  ought  to  continae  in  the  religion 
which  he  was  bom.  They  respect  the  Waldensians  beoause  they  were  bom  Pn> 
ttants,  but  they  despÍBe  thoee  Catholics  who  have  changed  tbeir  religion,  espedally 
Íhey  have  been  priests.  When  a  pious  stranger  talks  with  them,  he  is  suré  to  find 
em  welÍHÍÍBposed  to  Protestantism;  and  hence  some  good  English  people  have 
lagmed  that  they  were  ready  to  acoept  the  Gospel,  and  were  not  hv  from  the 
ingdom  of  God.  But  when  they  converse  with  us,  they  do  not  even  take  the 
OQbb  to  conceal  their  contempt,  if  they  discover  that  we  are  zealous  propagators  of 
le  Qospel.  I  oould  iUustrate  this  by  many  ezamples,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  mention 
ames  and  enter  into  personalities. 

In  concluding  this  article  we  shall  give  some  statistics  of  the  state  of  religion 
n  Italy»  These  are  taken  from  a  book  published  this  year  by  Cavaliere  Luigi  GuaUu 
Rie  inhabitants  of  Italy  may  be  thus  divided  as  r^rds  their  religious  belief : 
(1,720,363  Catholics;  32,684  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  20,000 
^estants  around  Pinerolo ;  22,458  Jews ;  1,829  belonging  to  other  Churches.  If 
re  judge  of  the  twenty-one  million  of  Catholics  acoording  to  their  works,  we  shall 
ome  to  the  conclusion  that  fífteen  millions  of  these  are  infídels  or  utterly  indifferait 
0  religion,  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  are  superstitious  £Euiatios,  and  a  few  sinoere 
loman  Catholics. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  have  been  oonstrained  to  speak  in  this  manner,  and  hope 
Qwerely  that  we  have  been  mistaken;  but  having  been  bom,  brought  up,  and  grown 
U  in  Italy,  and  having  been  always  occupied  about  religion  and  nothing  elsoi  w^ 
iiuuyt  oonscientiously  speak  otherwise  than  we  have  done.  We  have  been  told  that 
ktte  articles  will  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  friends  of  evangelisation  in 
•^y.  We  cannot  believe  this,  because  in  proportion  to  the  difíiculty  of  the  work 
^t  to  be  the  efforts  put  forth  by  those  who  would  accomplish  it.  Others  think 
^t  we  have  exaggerated  these  evils.  To  these  we  reply  that  our  consoience  tells  us 
M  we  have  only  told  the  tmth. 

THE  MYSTEKY  OF  GROWTH.* 

b*  White,  of  Kentish  Town,  known  to  dwellers  in  the  distiiot  of  fais  minis" 
Bríai  labours  as  an  eamest  and  powerfíil  preacher,  to  readers  of  the  higher 
w  of  religious  periodicals  as  a  vigorous  and  animated  writer,  and  to  the 
'Hoie  Chrístian  public  aa  the  originator  of  that  movement  for  winning  back  the 
^king  men  of  England  to  attendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  religion  which 
tt  already  been  productive  of  so  much  good,  has  put  the  copestone  upon 
ii  reputation  by  the  issue  of  this  volume.  We  are  anxious  to  say  nothing 
especting  it  which  our  readers,  on  tuming  to  the  book,  oould  deem  exaggerated,  but 
Mny  a  day  has  elapsed  since  we  have  met  with  so  thoroughly  excellent,  so  fius- 
oating,  so  masterly  a  series  of  disoourses.  They  exhibit  the  preaching  of  the 
OBpeí^  and  that  no  wire-drawn,  sentimental,  affectedly  philosophical  version  of  it, 

*  The  Mvstery  of  Growth,  and  other  DÍBcooreee.    By  the  Bev.  Edward  White,  St.  Pkafs 
mptiíf  Hawiey-róad,  Kentiah  Town.    Loiidon  :  EUiot  Stock. 
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bat  ihe  very  Goflpél  which  Patd  preached — in  oombmation  wiih  intelleetiud  coli 
of  the  higheat  order;  and  yet,  saoh  is  the  warrotb,  the  glow,  the  freBhnesa,  the  k 
oí  the  style,  that  yoa  íoUow  the  preacher  not  only  without  effort^  but  with  k 
mental  enjoyment.  Mr.  White's  composition  has  all  the  advantage  of  exoeed 
cleamess  without  that  aridity  and  that  thinness  which  frequently  characteríse  a  c 
fityla  Professor  Huxley  himself,  whose  mind  we  take  to  be  about  as  much  dev 
of  the  prismatic  hues  of  imagination  as  any  extant,  could  not  state  an  argom 
with  doeer  logical  precision  than  that  with  which  Mr.  White  states  the  aigom 
for  the  ezistence  of  the  creating  God  in  the  disoourse  on  the  mystery  of  growth; 
in  the  outset  of  the  same  discourse  there  is  a  contrasted  picture  of  town  and  ooun 
replete  with  the  tender  enthusiasm  and  rich,  dewy  colours  of  idyllic  poetry.  ] 
White  is,  first  of  all,  a  thinker;  a  careful,  penetrating,  reflectÍYe  thinker;  bat  h 
also  gifled  with  a  strong  imagination,  and  veias  of  exquisite  sentiment  traoe  th 
selves  on  his  page  like  blue  veins  in  a  beautiful  hand. 

The  pre&oe  informs  us  that  the  discourses  comprísed  inthe  volume  are  intem 
as  selected  portions  of  a  seríes  "commencing  with  the  elements  of  religiooy  a 
ending  with  the  final  reeults  of  fidth  in  the  formation  of  Ohríst's  image  in  the  iii 
vidual  and  in  the  Churoh."  The  title  of  the  fírst  diroourse,  thereforoy  as  descrípií 
of  the  whole  Divine  prooedure,  is  applied  to  the  entire  seríes.  Mr.  White  claniíi 
the  series  under  five  heads.  The  first  embraces  discourses  on  the  Elements  oí  fúú 
they  treat  of  the  natund  argument  for  the  existence  of  Qod,  the  reality  of  mni 
interoourse  with  his  Maker,  and  the  method  of  miracles.  Here,  also,  though  p8 
haps  without  a  dose  adherence  to  the  príndple  of  arrangement,  Mr.  White  inMrti 
remarkably  eloquent  and  interesting  Mstorícal  dissertation,  partly  pictoríal,  piitl 
argumentative,  on  the  gpreat  Asiatic  Revolution,  oonnected  with  the  Babylnoii 
monarchy,  which  took  place  B.O.  626,  and  which  he  r^ards  as  the  key  to  the  <^ 
Old  Testament  prophecies.  The  discourses  placed  in  the  second  division  are  deroii 
to  the  history  and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohríst.  These  are  doedy  related 
each  other,  and  might  constitute  an  admirable  volume  by  themsdves.  They  are  ii 
in  number.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  Infanoy  of  Jesus;  that  of  the  second,  ti 
Fullness  of  the  Incamate  Word;  that  of  the  third,  the  Happiness  of  Jesus  Oiin 
and  thoee  of  the  others  are  in  keeping  with  these.  The  attraction  of  these  disooon 
of  the  second  division  is  perhaps  higher  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  boo 
They  breathe  an  intense  fervour  of  personal  affeotion  for  Ohríst.  Mr.  White  b 
deeply,  and  therefore  his  reader  feels  too.  DÍBcourses  on  some  important  Oliriilíi 
doctrine,  practical  discourses  on  personal  character,  and  discourses  on  matten  relatB 
to  the  Ohurch,  constitute  the  three  remaining  divisions. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  gave  place,  and  permitted  Mr.  White  to  speak  1 
'himsdf.  We  have  referred  to  the  opening  disoourse  from  which  the  vdume 
named.  It  is  directed  against  the  materialism  so  prevalent  and  so  boastíol  at  tl 
hour,  and  purports  to  be  a  demonstration  that  the  phenomenon  of  growth  caimoi 
Bdentifically  or  reasonably  aooounted  for,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  OreKti 
Spirít,  a  Divine  Mind : — 

WhatÍBgrowthT  We  shaU oomprehend  tUs better  if  we look at  it  throiiigh  a  microMp 
the  mioroeoope  of  steady  thoo^t ;  for  ae  God  that  ii  migfaty  haih  magnified  ua  by  kMldiig  al 
throo^  the  vaat  transf orming  lena  of  his  meroy,  ao  that  the  ioaeoto  of  time  ace  made  to  af| 
greater  and  better  than  they  really  are,  ao  most  we  look  at  hii  worka  throo|^  the  mÊgaiij 
glaaa  of  attentíve  refleotíon— thongh  here  the  effiect  oan  neyer  be  to  make  them  aeem  ■ 
wonderfal  than  tfaey  are,  bat  only  to  revoal  their  g^ory.  "  My  aool  dotfa  magniiy  the  Lordt  i 
nyi^hithatiireJoioedinGodmySavioar.''  Tkbs,  then,  a  small  pknt,  a  grain  of  i^eol^ « 
eonaidir  what  oooora  when  it  growB  into  a  gdden  ear.  Wfaat  ia  growtfa  ?  Tt  ia  thn  Innraaai  f 
Mflqg  body  aoooiding  to  a  fized  pattem,  aad  by  materiala  deríved  from  withoaK 
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élBJUiged  into  iti  own  mbttuioe  or  aabftanoea.    Here,  then,  ftre  three  niiraolee  or  womden— the 

pcrerer  oí  «bBorlniig  freeh  materiftle  from  the  earth  or  aír,  the  power  oí  chAngixig  them  into  living 

TmjgMAe  ■abetanoe,  and  the  power  of  arranging  theee  new  materials  aocording  to  a  fized  pattem. 

Snppoee  we  oonld  watoh  the  grain  oí  oom  beneath  the  soil,  when  it  begine  to  etrike,  with  an 

eaaormons  microeoope,  so  that  the  grain  shonld  appear  10,000  tímee  latger  than  it*Í8,  so  that  we 

00old  peroeive  the  morement  of  the  emall  partíclee  which  oompoee  it    We  shoald  then  eee  the 

aepglKng  of  the  genn  that  liee  hid  in  the  damp  earth,  and  the  gradnal  ehooting  ont  of  thoee 

fHMmmti  which  are  to  form  the  root  and  the  blade.    It  growa  latger  every  day,  and  reqnirea, 

tÍMmnÍare,  new  aabetanoe.     Bot  whence  comee  thia  anbetance?    From  the  air,  from  the  water, 

froan  the  earth.    Air  partíclee,  water  partídee,  earth  parttclee,  have  been  drawn  from  aronnd, 

mxacler  Íhe  atímnlnB  <^  the  snnbeams  and  the  warmth  of  the  earth'a  bed,  and  they  have  been 

daaaged  into  oom-root  and  com-leaf  partídee,  and  have  beoome  aHre^  fnll  oí  a  power  of 

éKmwÍBg  and  changing  other  partídee  from  the  earth  and  air  in  the  Bame  manner.    It  íb 

B0  wonderfal  ae  if  an  iron  aeed  had  Btrack  oat,  and  had  gathered  from  aroand  Inmpe  of  day,  or 

ptteoM  of  wood,  changed  them  into  iron,  Bteel,  and  copper,  and  bnilt  them  ap  into  tbe  form  of  a 

■MiBiD-engine,  with  ita  oomplicated  metallic  fíztaree  and  apportenanceB.  AIl  íb  incomprehenBÍble. 

Thii,  then,  íb  moet  wonderfal — the  gathering  of  the  new  materials,  and  the  change  of  the  áir, 

vaiter,  gaa,  snd  the  earth'B  flint  and  aalt  into  the  BnbBtanoe  of  a  wheat  Btalk,  with  ita  straw,  and 

AaS,  and  floor.     Bot  more  wooderfal  etíll  íb  that  other  mirade,  the  arranging  of  the  new 

partideB  in  a  pattem  acoording  \o  a  plan,  and  that  plan  the  plan  of  an  ot^gamaed  Btractare, 

Voaded  at  the  top  with  food  for  mankind.  .  .  .  If  a  million  yarioady  coloared  marblee  ooold  be 

thvown  npon  the  groand,  and  we  ehoald  aee  them  bailding  themBelvee  np  into  the  pattem  of  a 

tree— ite  etem,  ite  leavee,  ita  flowera,  ita  fniit — we  ehoald  aay  aa  we  watched  the  procesB,  Why, 

the^ne  alÍTO !  and  each  of  them  seems  to  haye  sense  to  know  where  to  go,  and  where  to  stay,  as 

^ «ok  one  oomprehended  the  whole  pattem,  and  saw  where  his  place  onght  to  bel  Bat  no ;  íhey 

tMBot  haye  this  sense.  When  toldkr»  f orm  in  line,  in  sqnare,  in  wedge,  in  drde,  in  éehelon,  or  mova 

^tíckly  or  alowly  aooording  to  oommand,  this  is  becanBe  each  man  is  intelligent,  each  nnit  has  a 

■ÓBd. '.  .  If  each  partíde  has  not  a  mind,  and  an  idea  of  the  pattem  of  the  whole  plant,  who  or 

^t  ii  it  that  has  sach  an  idea,  or  pattem  ?    For  some  power  poBsesses  it,  a  power  which  exer- 

ÓMi  oontrol  over  the  partícles  one  by  one,  and  canses  them  to  go  where  they  onght  to  go,  so  as 

^  ooBiplete  the  stractare  of  the  pUnt.  .  .  There  muH  be  êome  power  didincí  /rom  the  /orce 

JWiima/  bp  each  partíeU,  aiid  mtperioT  to  all,  whioh  direets  the  movements  of  eaoh,  bo  as  to  bring 

^  tíie  predestíned  fignre,  as  the  general  in  command  directs  the  movements  of  every  soldier  on 

^  field.    What  is  this  power  ?    Yon  say  it  is  Lif e.     Yes,  that  is  a  beaatifal  word — bat  it 

iMiQa  nothing,  anless  it  means  pattem-forming  mind.    These  wonders  oondact  as  by  a  very 

^Oft  prooess  of  reasoDÍng  to  a  Spirit  of  Life,  which  is  a  Spirit  of  Thoaght,  of  Order,  and  of  Power 

*~^  ail-pervading  Spirít  of  Ood,  who  '*  maketh  the  grass  to  grow  npon  the  moantains,"  who  *'  so 

^^f^hm  the  grass  of  the  fídd,"  and  who  thas  "  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfíeth  the  desire  of  every 

lifÍBg  tíiing. '«  it  is  not  then  a  pieoe  of  poetry,  bnt  profoandest  trath,  when  we  say  that  it  is  God 

^  '*giveth  food  to  all  fleah,"  and  whose  '*  meroy  endnreth  for  ever.*'   He  who  gave  the  manna 

l^  the  oom.    And  he  who  will  not  acknowledge  God  in  natnre  woald  not  have  acknowledged 

^  e?en  if  he  had  seen  the  manna  lying  like  a  broad  wreath  of  driven  snow  aronnd  the  oamp 

We  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  simpler  or  a  more  ^nyinoing  statement  of 
ve  theifltic  argument.  We  would  call  particular  attention  to  ita  deamees.  A  child 
^^"^  aocompany  Mr.  White  step  by  step  in  his  demonstration.  No  audience  ia  so 
"^pid  aa  to  be  capable  of  complaining  that  one  who  made  a  deep  meaning  so  plain 
^  preaching  over  their  heads.  And  to  us  it  appean  to  be  of  transcendent  and  un« 
'P^ikable  importance  that  argumenta  iike  thia  should  be  introduoed  by  preachers  into 
^^  pulpit  seryicea.  MateríalÍBm  peryades  the  intellectual  atmosphere  at  this  momeotb 
^  krge  prop(»tion  of  the  clevereet  and  moet  fascinating  wríters  in  the  London  preas 
^  pOBÍtiyÍBts,  men  believing,  and,  what  is  more,  contríying  to  insinuate  in  all  they 
^te,  that  reference  to  any  power  in  nature  beyond  the  processes  of  matter  is  a  weak 
^  morbid  habit  of  mind.  To  counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  this  atheistic  school, 
^^  means  could,  under  Qod,  be  more  powerfíil  than  that  of  fíxing  in  the  hearts 
^  mtelleots  of  yoong  and  old  the  idea,  or  rather  the  fact,  that  it  has  never  been 
t^^'f^i  that  matter  can,  of  its  own  energy,  either  originate  or  sustain  any tbing ;  and 
^if  we  aie  to  proceed  with  sdentific  faimess  we  must  conclude  that  ihe  onljr 
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force  wbicb  in  this  world  we  behold  originating,  directing,  oontrolling — ^nameljy ' 
force  of  mind — ^leads  us  up  to  the  originating,  directisg,  controlling  force  of 
uniyerse— to  the  Diviiie    Mind.      Once    this    idea    is  thoroughlj  embraced,  1 
reasonings  of  materialism,  however  ingenious,  will  appear  irredeemably  shallow. 

Yerj  powerful  and  exceedÍDgly  practical  is  the  discourse  on  Faith 
Gkxi's  Providenoe  amidst  storm  and  shipwreck.  "  We  cannot  oonceive  of  Go« 
says  Mr.  White,  "in  one  idea.  It  is  only  by  carefully  adding  many  cono 
tions  together  that  we  can  approzimate  towards  a  right  thought  of  the  unae 
Cause  of  Matter  and  Mind.  No  simple  adjective  that  we  can  employ  i 
describe  Him,  as  the  dÍBC  of  one  moon  illuminates  the  whole  earth.  We  say  t: 
God  is  *  good ' — that  is,  He  has  a  tendency  to  make  his  creatures  happy.  Thi 
true,  but  it  is  far  fírom  being  a  suffident  account  of  his  character.  It  is  a  tr 
which  requires  limitations  by  many  other  truths.  Thus,  in  the  world  we  clea 
discem  a  plan  dictated  by  benevolence,  and  multitudes  of  individual  works  conti 
evidence  of  elaborate  and  delicate  tenderness  in  the  Almighty  hand.  But  t 
creation  comprises  evidence  of  other  qualities  besides  tendemess.  It  is  evident,  tc 
that  a  world  of  éínfuX  creatures  is  not  ezactly  the  same  thing  before  God  as  a  me 
world  of  creatures.  Obviously,  with  respect  even  to  man,  the  sole  object  has  not  bec 
to  exhibit  gentleness.  There  is  dearly  a  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  DÍTÍii 
Nature  as  well  as  of  Humanity — a  '  will  to  make  his  power  known ' — a  detennixu 
tion  to  reveal  '  sevebitt  '  as  well  as  '  goodness ' — to  cause  '  his  lightnings  to  01 
lighten  the  world,  that  the  earth  may  see  amd  tremhle.*  This,  moreover,  is  the  fir 
display  of  his  character,  Power — not  unmingled  with  signs  of  offended  majesty;  u 
the  kindness  which  afterwards  '  appears '  is  made  known  as  that  of  a  Being  fro 
before  whom,  at  the  last  judgment,  the  earth  and  the  heavens  '  shall  flee  away.' " 

Mr.  White  thus  discusses  the  atheistic  argument  that  the  calamities  of  b 
disprove  the  existence  of  a  God  :  "  If  it  be  objected  that  it  gives  a  fearful  view 
the  Divine  govemment  to  represent  Qoá  as  not  interfering  to  prevent  so  írightfol 
disaster  as  a  shipwreck,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  conceivably  much  more  importa: 
to  insist  that  man  shall  conform  to  those  laws  of  nature,  which  are  '  revealed  f 
him  and  his  children  to  do/  than  it  would  be  to  deliver  him  in  every  instance  fra 
danger  by  a  redeeming  Providence.  The  progress  of  man's  dominion  depends  up 
his  conformity  to  law,  and  this  can  be  secured  only  by  carrying  out  the  penaltieB 
deviation  or  ignorance.  Obviously,  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  train  mankind  in 
strength  and  wisdom  by  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  elements,  and  it  is  possiUy 
necessaiy  condition  in  this  battle  with  nature  that  the  front  ranks  of  humani 
should  fÍGLll  as  a  forlom  kope  in  the  contest." 

This  is  the  true  logic,  so  íar  as  man's  logic  can  serve  as  a  lamp  in  so  dark  ai 
mysterious  a  path,  to  apply  to  the  queetion.  Frankly  admit  the  fact  of  probatic 
and,  though  this  fact  itself  may  be  surrounded  with  mystery,  it  solves  a  thooaai 
practical  difficulties.  "  God  does  with  us  as  we  with  children  do."  That  ia  one 
the  deepest  utterances  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare.  If  we  tnÍB 
child,  we  must  have  a  law  and  a  penalty.  K  we  resolve  that  the  todning  of  1 
child  shall  be  of  that  noblest  kind  which  is  associated  with  the  laigest  poaál 
measure  of  freedom  to  the  child  himself,  the  more  strictly  neoeasary  will  be  1 
herence  to  the  law  laid  down.  Otherwise,  the  freedom  will  become  lioencey  and 
education  will  be  lost  in  dissipation  and  disorder.  You  may  hedge  in  your  ék 
with  protedáng  apparatus  so  that  he  cannot  leave  the  track  or  &11  into  daqgi 
then  you  sacrifice  his  freedom :  or,  going  to  the  oppodte  extreme,  yoa  may  let  li 
nin  wildy  yon  may  be  heedless  whether  your  mandates  are  obeyed  or  diaob^yed;  a 
in  thÍB  OMOi  aa  well  aa  in  the  fbrmer,  education,  in  the  trae  aeoBe  of  the  imd^  tb 
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is   none.     The  wise  instractor  trims  between  the  two  exti'emes,  and  the  child, 

sufiemg  by  every  mistake,  by  every  íall,  but  at  the  same  time  acquiring  experienoe 

and  TÍgour,  is  educated  in  freedom  and  grows  into  force.     God  does  with  man  aa 

the  mnse  parent  with  the  child.     The  lower  animal,  the  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish,  is 

directed  and  kept  in  safety  by  instinct.  '  From  man  the  protective  armour  of  instinct 

Í8  stxipped  offy  but,  instead,  he  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  progress.     He  gropes,  he 

stuii.hle8,  he  falls.     But  every  fÍGLll  is  an  attestation  of  the  distinction  wherewith,  in 

ooatïrast  to  the  lower  creatures,  he  is  treated  by  his  Maker,  and  every  pang  he 

endxxres  for  infraction  of  the  law  appointed  him  is  rewarded  by  a  new  step  in 

adv&nce. 

And  what  is  the  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  all  this  1   We  cannot  retum 

a  betïter  answer  than  is  fumished  us  by  Mr.  White.     "  Nothing,"  he  sa^rs,  "  is  more 

oommon  among  men  than  to  profess  trust  in  Providence,  while  they  are  violating  or 

neglecting  natural  laws.     This  is  to  tempt  Qod.     The  spirit  of  true  prayer  is  the 

spirit  of  obedience.     Of  what  avail  ís  it  to  ask  for  joy  or  good  spirits  while  men 

neglect  the  laws  of  health,  the  laws  of  temperance,  and  of  exerdse  in  the  open  air  f 

Ood  will  not  dispel  melancholy  from  the  minds  of  sedentary  enthusiasts.     He  will 

give  neither  knowledge  without  study  nor  wealth  without  industry.     No  promises  of 

Scrípture  ought  to  be  quoted  against  plain  laws  of  creation.     The  cause  of  Qod  is 

the  cause  of  common  sense,  of  the  study  of  nature,  of  right  reasoning,  of  science,  of 

^oHL,  of  Uborious  industry.     K  the  devil  take  you  to  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and 

invite  you  to  break  the  established  Uw  of  gravitation,  your  answer  must  be, '  Thou 

^ialê  not  tempt  the  Lard  thy  God,'  .  .  .     But  when  man  has  wrought  his  utmost, 

there  \&  still  a  reserve  of  power  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.    Dominion  over  nature 

Í8  not  designed  to  deliver  us  from  the  dominion  of  God.    There  is  enough  of  regular 

order  known  to  encourage  effort  and  to  stimulate  enterpríse;  but  there  is  enough 

^  imknown,  and  perhaps  undiscoverable,  to  make  us  feel  our  dependence  upon  the 

^^iU  of  a  Higher  Power.** 

One  of  the  last  discourses  in  the  book  is  entitled  "  The  Arguments  for  and 

^^inst  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  Ëngland."     Mr.  White  does  not  disguise  his 

^onoonformity,  and  he  states  with  frankness  his  reasons  for  maintaining  an  eocle- 

Oftatical  poBÍtion  apart  from  the  Established  Church.     But  he  is  no  flatterer  of  Dis- 

Beut.    He  tells  his  brethren  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Establishment  that  they  "  find 

theinselves  to-day  oppressed  with  a  load  of  superstitions,  a  one-room  and  one^man 

Oongr^tionalism,  and  a  number  of  trivial  antipathies  to  good  practices  of  the 

^nrch  of  Engbmd,  to  the  last  degree  inimical  to  the  development  of  apostolic  town 

tt^d  ciiy  churches,  and  equally  fatal  to  the  influence  of  the  Free  Churches  on  the  mind 

oí  thÍB  country.    "  The  goveming  classes  of  Great  Britaiu,**  he  proceeds,  "  never  wiU 

^  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  the  Dissenters  so  long  as  they 

prove  tbemselves  such  bad  managers  of  the  forces  already  at  their  own  dÍBposal." 

Nor  can  ii  be  denied  that,  if  his  Nonconformity  ii  stead^Eist,  his  recognition  of  the 

^^3DA  of  the  Church  to  the  respeot  of  Ënglishmen  is  generous.     Particularly  season- 

*^  at  present,  and  good  in  itself,  is  the  following  passage  upon  the  Popery  of  the 

Qmrch  of  England : — 

The  Kngliflh  people  are  attached  to  their  Chiireh  from  an  intelligent  appreoiation  of  ita 
KnptanJ  Protestantiun.  The  arguments  from  antiquity  and  aQthority  are  but  the  buttressefl 
^  *  {ahríc  known  to  be,  as  to  its  plan,  in  many  respectfl,  oonf ormable  to  the  Word  of  God.  They 
™vUttle  of  genuine  Popery,  who,  in  the  heat  of  polemical  injustioe,  oharge  the  Church  of 
^&gUnd  with  flemi-Bomaniflm.  Whatever  faultfl  may  be  chargeable  on  unflcrupuloufl  indivídnalfl, 
''^  it  be  remembered  that  she  hae  translated,  distributed,  and  caused  to  be  daily  read  in 
^undiei,  the  Sacred  Scripturefl,  the  fountainfl  of  pure  Chrifltianity;  and,  under  whatever  leifler 
'^«ifltgpcy  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  hafl,  nevertheleflfl,  written  in  golden  letten  over 
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the  portált  of  her  fmnctaariei,  thst  "  Holy  Scrípture  containeth  all  tfaingi  neoeMftry  to  Mlytttia 
•o  that  whataoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proTed  thereby,  is  not  to  be  reqnired  of  ai 
man  that  it  ahould  be  believed  aa  an  articie  of  íaith,  or  thought  neceaaary  to  aaivation.*'  81 
haa  abolished  idolatry,  the  offering  of  religiooa  homage  to  creataree  inatead  of  the  Creator,  ai 
the  pcmicioas  praotice  of  rendering  hononr  to  imagea  and  picturee  of  the  saintB.  Sbe  has  takc 
away,  at  leaat  in  intention,  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation  and  the  Bacrífice  of  the  maM.  9 
has  aet  aalde  the  falae  doctrine  on  mediation,  and  plainly  taught  the  tmth  on  the  Deíty,  tl 
atonement,  and  the  interoeesion  of  Christ.  She  has  put  away  conf  easion,  penanoe^  indalgeBO 
and  the  co-related  delusions  of  purgatory  and  interceasion  for  the  dead,  and  if  these  delosun 
are  now  upheld  by  aome,  it  is  in  defíance  of  her  plainest  instructions.  She  has  diioouragi 
exoesríve  pomp  in  rítualism,  and  taught  her  clei^,  as  marríed  men,  to  identify  themselves 
every  parísh  with  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  She  honours  no  relics,  worships  no  angels,  ssnu 
or  maityrs,  arrogates  no  infallibility,  and  openly  dedares,  in  the  pre&toe  to  her  ]^yer-bo« 
that  her  system  admits  of  further  snd  progreesive  reformation.  This  is  not  semi-BomsaÍM 
It  is  a  constitution  of  things  nearly  m  fár  removed  from  the  peculiarítÍM  of  Bomamsm  m  fc* 
Mohanmiedanism ;  and  the  English  people  know  it.  It  is  a  religious  syatem  which,  with  alft^ 
faults,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  laboun  of  the  Diseentere,  oonferred  signal  benefits  apon  ^ 
nation,  núsing  the  intellect  of  England  to  a  majestic  atrength  unknown  in  any  other  coontr^ 
the  Eoropean  Continent. 

We  had  noted  one  or  two  point8  on  which  to  take  ezception.  But  they  nr^ 
unimportant,  and  our  spaoe  is  exhausted.  We  cordially  reoommend  the  ▼olum.« 
all  who  can  enjoy  sound  thougbt  and  beautiíul  writing. 
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^'  Naturb  hides  her  secrets."  Such  a  statement  we  find  in  many  books  treating  « 
phydcal  researcb,  the  meaning  being  that  most  oí  the  processes  which  go  on  in  tlm 
world  of  GUxl's  operate  in  silence  aad  mystery,  and  only  at  rare  intervakty  and  m 
exoeptionaily  fiïvourable  circumstanoee,  UAX  under  an  observer's  eye.  When  at  tsa 
time  a  person  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  these  hidden  procesBes  iii  oper^ 
tion,  he  ia  held  bound,  in  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  scientific  progrees,  accnrataly  '^ 
note  the  phenomenon,  and  do  his  best  to  aid  in  rolling  awaj  ihe  mystery  in  which 
may  be  shrouded.  There  are  hidden  moFements  continually  in  progress  arotind  "■ 
in  the  moral  and  religiouB  worlds,  far  more  wortby  of  note  than  those  of  wh»^ 
phjTsical  science  takes  oognisance ;  and  the  ChrÍBtian  inquirer,  following  tbe  exaiDp' 
of  hÍ8  scientific  brethren,  should  arail  himself  of  every  legitimate  opportunity  th^ 
may  be  afforded  for  accurately  noting,  and  if  poesible  undentanding,  mental  aim' 
moral  phenomena,  at  ordinary  times  hidden  from  the  obeerver's  eye. 

In  many  of  the  Indian  mÍAsiona,  a8  is  well  known  to  the  Chríatian  publi^ 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  education  of  Hindu  youtha;  the  ultimate  ob}etf 
being,  not  ao  much  to  raise  tbem  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence,  or  to  io 
prove  their  sodal  standing,  aa,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  lead  them  to  Chrí0 
In  the  present  article  we  sball  make  an  attempt  to  traee  the  advanoe  oC 
Hindn  mind  from  the  starting-point  of  bigoted  confidence  in  Brahmininn,  on  "i 
acknowledgment  and  reoeption  <xf  the  truth.  In  a  Bubsequent  one  we  ahall  attemg 
the  less  pleaaing  task  of  exhibiting  the  retrogreedon  of  a  Hindu  mind,  partíal] 
enlightened,  nay  even  morally  and  spirítually  improved,  from  the  oonfines  of  tla 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  error,  sin,  and  etemal  ruin.  The  picturee  are  not  imaginaiy 
€ach  step  of  progress  or  of  retrocession  has  actually  been  presented  to  us  in  the  oii 
of  one  Hindu  or  other  whom  we  have  known. 

An  interesting  Brahmin  boy,  of  the  age,  so  fiEir  as  oould  be  judged  firom  hi 
appearanoe,  of  about  twelve  years,  now  rises  full  before  our  mental  vinon.  He  hm 
mae  ihortly  before  to  the  mission  sohool,  to  perfect  himself  in  hia  vemaoiilfl 
tongiie^  Mahratta,  and  to  increase  his  knowledge  in  other  ways.  A  passage  at  anc 
vfth  fafaa  oeoamd  befim  Jie  had  been  many  days  at  adiool,  not  nnlike  ooementMM 
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liy    Dr.  Daff  amofig  his  experíenoes,  in  his  work  on  India  and  Indian  misnomi. 

Teaching  the  olaaB  physical  geography,  we  asked  if  any  of  the  pupila  knew  how  rain 

WBS  prodnoed.     The  Brahmin  presented  to  the  reader's  notice  replied  in  a  moment, 

'*  Oh,  yee ;  it  ia  an  elephant  tbat  throws  down  the  water  with  his  trunk."   Whereat 

tlio0e  who  had  been  longer  at  school  laoghed.     Restraining  all  tendency  to  join  in 

the  mirth,  we  affected  to  take  the  matter  more  graTely.     **  1  did  not  know  that 

before,"  replied  the  missionary,  "  but  hope  I  shall  never  be  above  leaming  from  any 

one  who  can  teach  ma     And  as  happily  it  is  raining  just  now,  you  and  I  had  better 

90  out  to  the  door  togethery  and  you  will  show  me  the  elephant."     **  But,"  replied 

the  boy  in  a  moment,  ''  he  cannot  be  seen  by  mortal  eye."     Misnona/ry :  **  Never 

ndnd,  perhape  he  may  be  heard  by  mortal  ear  f "     ''  No  "  said  the  boy,  **  he  cannot." 

MÍ98Íonary  :  *'  Then  by  which  of  my  senses  can  I  beoome  aware  of  his  ezistence  V 

•*  Not  by  any  of  them." 

*'  Then  how  shall  I  be  satisfied  that  he  ezists  at  all  T— <<  Beoause  the  Shastras 
aay  it"   [Here  it  may  be  stated  that  the  boy  was  not  perfectly  aocnrate  on  this  point.] 

**  But»  as  you  are  aware,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  believe  the  Shastras  till  you 
ptove  them  divine.  What  proof  have  you  that  they  are  from  Oodl" — "  They  do 
&ot  require  any  proof." — i/tmonaf^,  emphaticaUy  :  "  I  think  that  they  do." 

Here  for  the  time  the  discussion  dropped.  Had  it  been  continned,  the  young 
Brahmin  might  have  become  angry,  or  even  left  school,  for  he  was  quite  a  bigot; 
OQt  by  stopping  short  at  the  point  reached,  the  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe  as 
WYing  him  away  from  Chrístian  influence  was  avoided,  while  it  was  possible  that 
be  might  some  day  meditate  on  the  statement  that  the  Shastras  ought  not  to  be 
•ooepted  as  divine  till  first  it  had  been  estabUshed  on  good  evidence  that  they  came 
^Qi  God.  DÍBCussionB  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  took  place  during  the  next 
^^  days  with  the  coDeague  <^  the  writer,  afber  which  the  intereeting  young  Brahmin 
oeoame  wonderfully  silent,  having  reoeived  a  hint  from  some  of  his  class-fellows  that 
Hiuduism  suffered  rather  than  gained  through  his  jsealous  advocacy  of  its  claims. 
*^  may  appear  to  some  readers  that  the  boy  now  spoken  of  was  a  very  hopeless 
*^^ect  to  operate  upon.  Quite  the  reversa  Experience  showed  that  the  people  of 
^hom  there  was  least  hope  were  those  who,  nominally  Hindu,  were  really  destitute 
^  aU  religion.  The  little  bigot  who  so  manfully  defended  his  fÍBdth,  in  other  matters 
'^^^xúfested  an  amount  of  conscience  quite  rare  among  heathens ;  and  though  he  has 
^^  as  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  led  to  Christ,  yet  within  a  very  few  years  of  the 
^e  when  the  discussion  about  the  rain  took  place,  he  was  so  near  the  kingdom  of 
'^ven  that  he  talked  of  escaping  away  down  the  oountry  from  his  relativee  and 
^'^te  people  to  a  mission  more  than  300  miles  off,  and  there  soliciting  baptism.  A 
°^^  of  Tarsus,  living  "  in  all  good  oonscience  before  God/'  thongh  with  that  con- 
'^^once  80  fearfully  unenlightened  that  he  is  foremost  in  persecuting  the  followers  of 
*^S08,  isy  humanly  speaking,  nearer  the  truth  than  the  thorough  worldling,  whose 
'^^^irt  Í8  never  shaken  by  one  throb  of  religious  emotion,  but  who  is  one  of  those  that 
"^y  to  the  Almighty,  "  Depart  from  ns ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
^n."    (Job.  xxi.  U.) 

Perhaps  this  view  is  opposed  to  the  preoonoeived  notions  of  some;  but,  so  far  as 
^^  observation  has  gone,  it  is  correct.  Observation  has  also  led  us  to  another 
^t^'Uuon,  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  reasoned  out  from  the  last — ^namely,  that 
^*^^ie  ÍB  no  moral  necessity,  as  many  think,  why  a  EUndu  in  his  progress  from 
^T^hminism  to  Christianity  should  for  a  time  loee  fáith  in  all  religion  and  sink  to 
^*^  kw  level  of  simple  deism.  Christianity  and  Hinduism  are  not  the  two  oppoeáte 
P^^cB  of  religious  belief.  On  the  oontrary,  both  acknowledge  the  possibility  of 
''^^tacLei;  both  admit  that  miracles  have  actually  ooourred;  both  allege  that  there 
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lias  been  a  divine  ireyelation  given;  nay,  both  believe  that  mn  requireB  to  be  atoia 
for,  else  can  it  not  be  forgiven.  FéarfuUj  corrupt  as  Hinduism  is,  it  has  yet  pa 
eerved  many  truths,  derived,  perhaps,  at  first  from  early  revelation.  The  oppoii 
poles  of  belief  are,  on  the  one  side  faith  in  revelation,  and  on  the  other  disbelief 
the  fiict — naj,  in  the  very  possibility  of  revelation.  We  have  spoken  of  poles.  L^ 
us  snppose  a  globe.  Around  its  north  pole  are  clustered  the  podtive  fidths — trm 
and  fiiise — of  the  world :  Chrístianity,  Judaísm,  Mohammedanism,  and  heathenÍE» 
in  its  multifarious  forms.  Around  the  south  pole,  on  the  contraiy,  are  sa« 
negations  of  all  belief  as  deism,  atheism,  etc.  Is  there  any  reason,  in  the  nature 
things,  for  supposing  that  a  person  cannot  pass  from  one  to  another  of  the  posátL' 
íaiths  clustered  round  the  one  pole  without  taking  ship  for  the  other,  and  sojoumis 
for  a  time  under  the  cold  shade  of  negations,  which  he  has  always  abhorred  hither^ 
and  after  a  little  will  always  abhor  again.  We  cannot  see  that  so  erratic  a  mca 
of  procedure  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  inevitable.  But,  so  intense  ia  ft 
Bubtlety  of  the  human  mind,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  balance  the  influence  of  *€ 
many  laws  whose  oonfiict  explains  its  action,  that  we  feel  it  best  to  depend 
experience  rather  than  on  reasoning,  unless  in  cases  where  the  former  is  abeoluU^ 
imattainable.  Happily,  in  the  present  instanoe,  the  teachings  of  experienoe  are  s 
plaoed  beyond  our  reach.  In  that  part  of  India  where  the  writer  of  these  lú 
laboured  there  were  specially  favourable  circumstances  for  ascertaining  what  1 
natural  result  of  the  conflict  between  Chrístianity  and  heathenism  was;  for,  wli. 
there  were  heathen  schools  and  Chrístian  mission  schools,  there  were  not  any  of 
purely  secular  oharacter,  like  those  which  have  been  set  up  by  our  Qovemaie 
through  80  large  a  part  of  India.  It  would  appear  that  where  the  three  kinds 
schools  are  in  operation  together,  deism  manifests  itself  in  force,  being  generated  i 
the  main  by  the  teaching  of  human  knowledge  apart  from  religion.  But  whei 
sohools  of  the  character  now  descríbed  are  wanting,  and  the  only  two  types  < 
educational  institute  with  which  the  native  youths  have  to  do  are  the  ChristíA 
and  the  heathen,  deism  does  not  aríse ;  or  if  it  do  so,  it  is  in  i*are  instances,  and  froi 
its  isoktion  it  produces  less  formidable  oonsequences  than  it  would  do  if  the  entlEV 
siasm  of  numbers  lent  it  courage  for  assault.  A  young  Hindu  oomes  to  a  minio 
school  a  bigoted  adherent  of  his  ancestral  system.  The  lessons,  secular  and  saciec 
to  which  he  daily  listens  have  a  two-fold  influence  :  they  slowly  beat  down  l»^ 
reliance  on  the  heathen  religion  he  has  loved  so  well,  and  simultaneously  wi^ 
this  they  impart  more  and  more  of  that  intellectual  fÍBdth  in  Christianity  which  aloxs 
it  ia  in  the  power  of  human  agency  to  inspire.  Has  the  reader  ever  Inet  fiiith  ul 
human  Mend  whom  once  he  loved  dearly,  and  gained  confídence  in  an  acquaiatBB^ 
whom  without  due  reason  he  had  entirely  distrusted  1  If  so,  then  we  appeal  to  hi> 
whether  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  rejecting  one  companion  and  gainic 
another  waa  a  certain  considerable  períod  of  sojoum  in  the  unamiable  belief  that  (0 
fnendflhip  was  vain.  We  hope  not,  else  should  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  Íh^ 
his  capacity  for  faith  and  love  is  much  under  that  possessed  by  the  genendity  of  mef 
Without  any  intermediate  subsidence,  then,  into  infidelity,  the  Hindu  min^ 
even  when  unconverted,  gradually  attains  to  more  and  more  intellectual  fidth  i 
Christianity.  The  advance  from  error  to  tmth  is  morally  so  healthful  that  the  who^ 
beart  and  mind  are  afiected  by  it,  and  all  the  most  amiable  features  in  the  characte 
come  prominently  forth.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  what  a  plaoe  in  the  aJBTectioiis  i 
their  teachers  SEindu  boys  can  gain  at  this  stage  of  their  development.  To  minc 
which  themselves  love  tmth  it  ia  intensely  pleasing  to  see  the  young  seéking  after : 
irith  aU  the  ardour  that  characterises  the  early  períod  of  life;  for,  gentle  natnnll 
pt  Ini^iih  girli^  not  at  all  prone  to  rebel  against  their  teacher,  and  many  of  tliei 
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liking  stady  better  than  play,  wbat  wonder  that  ihej  hare  strong  hold  on  a  mÍBRÍon- 
uy's  heart;  that  he  loves  them  not  merely  because  it  is  his  datj  to  do  so,  but 
because  they  are  in  so  many  respects  worthj  of  afíection,  and  that  in  the  earlier  part 
3f  his  evangelistic  career,  before  the  bitter  influence  of  experience  has  had  time  to 
sober  his  views,  he  anticipates  for  his  youthful  charge  the  most  pleasing  prospects  in 
this  world  and  the  next  1 

How  close  to  the  truth  youths  can  come  without  actually  embracing  it  is  almost 
>eyoiid  belief.  We  remember  a  case  in  which  a  young  man  soliciting  baptism  had  a 
earful  trial  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  his  relatives  and  caste  people,  nay,  at  length 
)f  the  mob  at  lai^e.  When  it  seemed  as  if  no  mortal  mind  could  stand  the  ordeal, 
he  most  eamest  exhortations  not  to  give  way  were  addressed  to  him  by  a  companion. 
Bat  who  was  he  ?  Not  a  native  Christian,  or  a  fellow-inquirer  who  had  come  to 
solicit  baptism  too,  but  a  companion  who  had  still  the  heathen  mark  conspicuously 
3n  his  forehead,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Hindus  as  one  of  themselves.  Frankly 
stating  that  he  had  not  himself  received  a  new  heart,  and  felt  that  he  was  deficient 
in  the  moral  strength  requisite  to  enable  him  to  confess  Ghi'ist,  he  yet  felt  glad  to 
see  others  take  the  step  which  was  too  difficult  for  himself. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  inspiration,  and  in  church  formuhuies  founded  on 
the  sacred  oracles,  that  conversion  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  Indian 
missions  we  do  nob  only  read,  but  we  see  it.  History  has  been  called  philosophy 
teaching  by  example.  Chiirch,  and  especially  mission  history,  shows  us  the  doctrines 
of  the  Word  of  Crod  in  operation.  And  no  missionary  can  labour  to  bring  heathens 
to  Christ  vdthout  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  limits  which  the 
inoBt  devoted  evangelist  cannot  pass.  He  can  teach  and  preach.  He  can  assail 
licathen  error.  He  can  introduce  first  doubt  and  then  disbelief  of  Hindmsm  into 
^e  TDÍnds  of  young  idolators.  Nay,  he  can  produce  a  certain  intellectual  fÍEdth  in 
^^luistianity.  But  when  all  this  is  effected  his  utter  impotence  appears.  No  effort  can 
^^pel  those  for  whose  salvation  he  agonises  to  advance  one  step  further.  The  Spirit 
^  Cr<xi  must  act  if  conversion  is  to  ensue.  It  is  as  when  EHjah  made  a  great  effort  for 
Jeliovah  at  Mount  Carmel.  There  were  certain  preliminary  arrangements  for  which  he 
f<BÍt  himself  competent.  He  therefore  reared  an  altar,  and  trenched  it  round.  Next  he 
'^^i  on  it  wood  and  a  victim  for  sacríflce.  Then  thríce  over  by  his  order  water  waa 
P^vired  over  it  abundantly,  till  not  merely  itself  was  wet  in  every  part,  but  the  very 
^'^^^^ch  surroundÍDg  it  was  filled  to  the  brím.  There  were  no  further  arrangement9 
^hich  he  could  carry  out.  All  he  could  do  was  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
^"^plore  the  divine  aid.  For  if  it  was  necessary  as  evidence  that  the  sacrifíce  had 
1^^^  divinely  accepted  that  it  should  be  bumt  to  ashes,  the  fire  applied  to  consume 
^^  'Was  not  such  as  man  had  it  within  his  power  to  procure.  That  would  have  been 
Q^  hetter  than  the  strange  fii^  which  Nadab  and  Abihu  took  into  the  tabemacle  of 
^*^^    What  was  required  was  fire  from  heaven. 


THOUGHTS  ON  MISSION  WORK. 
L"*^E  foUowing  thoughtful  and  instructive  paper  was  read  by  its  author,  H.  Carre 
^^cker,  Esq.,  C.B.,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Secretaríes  of  the  varíous  Missionaiy 
^^^Haeties.  It  is  now  reprínted,  in  the  hope  that  its  pernsal  may  draw  forth  opinions 
**^  soggestions  fix)m  the  fríends  of  missions,  whether  resident  in  this  country  or 
**T)ad.] 

1.  There  is  a  great  want  of  fit  agents  for  foreign  work,  which  requires  men  oi 
^^^k  to  orgamse  and  stamp  the  impress  of  their  own  character  upon  the  infant 
^■^^ttches.  I  would  not  trust  entirely  to  candidates  offering  themselves.  The  best 
^^^  like  Moses,  are  ofben  the  most  diffident  as  to  their  own  qualifications.    Th# 
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choioest  yotmg  ministerf,  after  a  few  jetxi/  experienoe  of  home  work,  in 
Bougbt  out  by  the  manageni  of  MiaBÍonaiy  Societies,  and  the  question  pointe 
affectionately  put  to  them,  "  Whj  ahould  not  you  go  forth  as  an  evangeliflt ' 
the  good  tidings  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ  into  the  regions  beyondf  Manj  : 
and,  I  believe,  would  respond  to,  such  an  individual  invitation  as  a  call  fro 
who  would  not  otherwise  think  of  putting  themselves  forward  for  mÍBSÍon  wo 

2.  It  ÍB  the  low  state  of  home  Chrístianity  in  not  supplying  a  sufficient : 
of  educated  and  tríed  men  which  neceesitates  missionaiy  training  institutio 
ought  to  be  unnecessary  for  a  society  to  be  at  the  expense  of  educating  youi 
chiefly  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  without  any  assuituice  that  they  wii 
tually  tum  out  efficient  eyangeUsts,  Such  men  are  greatly  raised  in  sodal  ] 
by  missionary  employment,  and  thus  lose  the  test  of  sinceríty  in  giving  up  n 
the  Lord ;  whilst  theological  teaching,  without  the  foundation  of  a  good 
education  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  apt  to  narrow  and  puff  up  the  mind. 
but  tríed  men  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  sent  out  into  the  mission-field,  where 
thing,  humanly  speaking,  depends  upon  the  personal  character  and  qualifioa 
the  individual  evangeUst.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  of  the  fisithers  of  the 
repeating  the  Unguage  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  " 
don*t  go  out,  /  rmiaL*' 

3.  A  few  picked  men  would  do  the  work  better  than  a  number  of  inferí^ 
It  is  leader$  we  now  want;  men  able  and  willing  to  employ  their  native  assisi 
the  best  advantage,  and  imbue  them  and  the  iníant  churches  with  tbeir  oi 
tone  and  spirít.  I  believe  that  the  societies  are  at  present  being  providentia 
np  to  a  smaller  number  of  European  evangelists,  and  a  much  larger  employ 
native  agency.  This  wiU  allow  of  better  remuneration  being  given  to  both 
and  a  great  extension  of  the  work. 

4.  Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  to  subetitute  a  sufficient  lump  salaiy 
room  of  the  Children's  Home,  the  additional  payment  for  each  child,  and  tl 
allowances  now  made  to  missionaríes.  Men  of  standing  would  probably  p 
reoeive  a  fixed  salary,  and  make  their  own  fiimily  arrangements. 

5.  As  a  rule,  evangelists  should  go  out  unmarríed,  and  be  considered  • 
probation,  until  they  have  mastered  the  vemacular  language  of  the  country  t< 
they  are  sent,  and  proved  their  missionary  qualifications.  Occasionally,  and  i 
fields  of  labour,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  exceptions.  When  an  evangelist 
qualified,  and  settled  in  his  work,  a  true  helpmeet  wiU  be  the  greatest  Ueaa 
assistance. 

6.  European  evangelists  ought  not,  in  general,  to  settle  down  in  a 
locaUtrjr,  as  pastors  of  a  local  oommunity ;  but,  after  the  example  of  our  Lord 
Apostles,  should  itínercUe  over  a  larger  or  smaUer  extent  of  country,  mizi 
mately  with  the  people,  dÍBseminating  the  Word  of  Gk)d  and  Christian  Uterati 
endeavouring  by  their  whole  Ufe  and  oonversation  to  spread  a  knowledgc 
truth  as  it  ÍB  in  Jesua.  Mission-houses  should  be  plaoed  at  important  str 
points,  where  the  evangelista  and  their  inquirers  might  assemble  duríng  tha 
rainy  seasons  of  tropical  cUmates,  for  oonference,  study,  translation,  piepar 
vemacular  books,  and  a  oertain  amount  of  preaching  moming  and  evening. 

7.  EvangeUsts  should  not  be  crowded  too  close  together;  and  at  the  aaj 
flhould  not  be  too  far  separated  for  mutuai  support  and  co-operation.  Care  ai 
meat  are  xequired  in  suiting  different  dispositions;  and  each  individual  shom 
an  independent  sphere  of  hÍB  own. 

8.  The  evmngeUffts  of  each  society  within  a  certain  tract  of  country  shoa 
•muidlji  mÚL  a  laige  infoflion  of  the  Euxopean  and  native  lay  element^  fbr  ii 
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ion,  prayer,  and  discuasion  as  to  the  general  manageinent  ci  the  mission.     Tha 
aisnteB  oí  such  meetings  shonld  be  sent  direct  to  the  parent  societj. 

9.  The  meeting  would  elect  itë  own  secretary,  treasurer,  and  standing  oom* 
nittee  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  organisation  might,  perhaps,  supenede  the 
lecesdty  for  separate  "  Corresponding  Committees ;"  as  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
itanding  oommittee  would  in  fact  oonstitute  a  well-informed  and  trustworthy  corre* 
ponding  committee  for  the  tract  of  country  embraced  by  the  Conference. 

10.  It  Í8  also  well  that  evangelÍBts  and  laymen  of  different  denominations  should 
rom  time  to  time  assemble  together  in  General  Conference,  to  prove  their  essential 
inity,  and  to  discuss  points  of  common  interest.  It  should  be  clearly  manifest  that 
^eTarioiis  denominations  form  branches  of  one  and  the  same  Protestant  army, 
lifferíng  in  organÍDation,  but  united  for  one  common  purpose. 

11.  Evangelists  are  not  tied  down  to  any  one  mode  of  proceeding ;  but,  keeping 
ilways  in  view  the  great  object  of  making  known  the  Lord  Jesus  Chríst  as  tha 
Saviour  of  sinners,  can  employ  every  talent  in  preaching,  visiting  from  house  to 
wiae,  teaching  the  young,  translating  the  Word  of  God,  and  preparíng  Chrístían 
^macular  books.  But  they  should  remember  that  their  duty  is,  not  to  immerse 
^emselves  in  details,  but  to  organise  and  direct  the  Ubours  of  others.  A  European 
^vangelist  should  never  do  himself  what  can  be  equally  well  done  by  a  subordinate. 
9e  will  always  find  a  superabundance  of  work  to  do,  however  much  he  may  try  to 
^hrow  it  off  upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  The  best  and  most  capable  administrators 
^  most  free  from  petty  jealousy  and  fear  of  responsibility,  and  accomplish  great 
iúngB  by  daring  to  trust  and  employ  subordinates  whom  they  have  imbued  with  a 
^rtioQ  of  their  own  spirít ;  whilst  inferíor  men  do  little  from  insisting  upon  doing 
verything  themselves.  In  early  times  the  general  was  lost  in  the  oombatant.  He 
^ust  now  resume  his  proper  place  as  the  thoughtful  planner  of  the  operations  of 
thers,  remembering  that  the  whole  future  of  a  native  church  may  in  a  great  measur* 
^peud  upon  the  oharacter  he  originally  impresses  upon  it. 

12.  As  soon  as  converts  begin  to  be  made,  they  should  be  associated  togethmr 
ito  churches,  the  most  pious  and  experíenced  Chrístian  in  each  knot  of  believem 
^^x^  selected  to  act  as  pastor.  The  qualiiication  and  mode  of  selection  and  ordina- 
^^  of  such  village  pastors  wiU  depend  greatly  upon  the  denomination  to  which  the 
^^pean  evangeUst  may  belong. 

13.  As  "  a  visible  church  is  a  congregation  of  fiúthful  men,  in  which  the  pure 
^ord  of  6od  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  administered,"  it  is  eesential  thai 
iich  village  pastors  be  authorised  to  administer  the  sacraments.  A  mere  catechist 
^^ot  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  A  missionary  generally  likes  to 
'^k  through  catcchÍBts,  paid  by  the  nússion,  and  entírely  subordinate  to  himself; 
hilat  the  flocks  remain  dependent  upon  him  for  the  administratíon  of  the  sacra- 
^^ts.  I  attríbute  to  this  cause  much  of  our  want  of  success.  There  can  be  no 
^^Ugenous  vitality  whilst  everything  hangs  npon  the  person  and  purse  of  a  foreigner. 

14.  In  the  early  stages  of  church  organisatíon  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  pastor 
^  ^tirely  set  apart  for  religious  dutíes.  like  St.  Paul,  he  may  continue  to  support 
'^Oaelf  by  his  own  labour,  whilst  devoting  his  Sundays  and  leisure  hours  to  teaching 
4  doing  good  among  his  Christian  neighbours  and  the  surrounding  heathen. 

15.  I  fear  we  retain  a  remnant  of  Romanism  in  the  strongly-marked  line  of 
P^ratíon  between  clergy  and  laity.  TJntil  very  lately  the  prevailing  idea  in 
^^^QÍDns  was,  that  no  one  was  fit  to  be  ordained  who  was  not  highly  educated,  con- 
^Wrably  Europeanised,  and  fit  to  be  addressed  as  '<The  Reverend  Mr.  Blank.'' 
^h  men  required  salaríes  much  larger  than  a  natíve  church  oould  afford.  There 
"M  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaimng  ordination,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
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bishops,  who  wanted  highly-educated  presbyters,  but  still  more  on  the  part  of  t^ 
misaionaríes,  who  feared  to  have  their  subservient  catechists  tumed  into  independ^^ 
pastors,  and  prefeiTed  to  retain  the  pastorate  themselves.  The  converts  hung  on  ^^ 
mission,  to  get  as  much,  and  do  as  little,  as  possible.  Thus  there  have  been  pler^ 
of  ^*  mission  compounds,"  but  few  native  churches.  The  idea  of  its  being  the  dut^. 
a  missionary  to  orgamse  self-sustaining,  self-pro|)agating,  and  self-goveming  chureï^^ 
is  only  of  recent  growth,  and  but  partially  adopted  by  missionaries  of  the  old  scboc: 
who  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  their  accustomed  groove. 

16.  Native  pastors  and  evangelists  of  the  highest  possible  education  and  attau; 
ments  are  reqiiired  for  certain  places  and  kinds  of  work.  Such  men  onght  to  1> 
encouraged  to  the  utmost ;  and  it  is  through  them  that  I  expect  the  greatest  efii^cri 
to  be  eventually  produced  on  the  native  mind.  But  for  ordinary  village  pasto: 
lower  type  of  man  is  sufficieut,  and  as  much  as  a  small  and  probably  poor  c» 
munity  can  afibrd  to  support 

17.  The  great  problems  for  the  Missionary  Societies  to  solve,  each  for  itself, 
By  whom  are  such  village  pastors  to  be  selected,  or  elected  1    By  the 

sionary  í     By  the  church  ?     Or  by  the  conference  1 
What  Í8  to  be  the  qualification,  and  mode  of  ordination  f 
What  is  to  be  their  relative  position  to  the  European  mLssionary  ? 
What  safeguards  can  be  laid  down  for  the  maintenance  of  sound  doctrÍD9   ^ 
What  should  be  the  tie  of  mutual  connexion  between  the  churches  o£* 

mission? 
And  what  between  them  and  the  churches  founded  by  other  ProtestSB^i^ 

missions? 

18.  So  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  that 
European  evangelists  ought  to  be  men  of  the  stamp  of  missionary  bishops, 
power  to  ordain  their  best  converts,  and  organise  churches.  These  would  still  looi 
to  the  European  as  their  common  centre  of  union ;  and  their  representatives  in  Yííb 
Synod  would  manage,  with  him,  as  their  president,  all  the  church  matters  of  tJie 
district.  In  time,  the  substitution  of  a  native  bishop  would  place  the  church^  oxx  a 
purely  indigenous  footing;  and  native  councils  might  supersede  missionary  c^n- 
ferences. 

19.  Each  native  pastor  should  be  supported  from  the  very  first,  eitherby  hi» 
own  hands,  or,  when  the  growth  of  the  church  necessitates  a  division  of  laboury  hy 
liis  church ;  which  should  also  elect  elders  for  the  management  of  its  secular  oon- 
cems. 

20.  Each  church  ought  also  to  support  its  own  educational  and  charítsbfo 
institutions ;  and  be  encouraged  to  prove  itself  a  living  church  by  developing 
evangelistic  agencies  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chríst  amoDg 
the  neighbonring  heathen.  Such  agencies  should  be  both  gratuitous  on  the  part  of 
individual  Chrístians,  so  far  as  their  circumstances  permit ;  and  also  be  paid  by  Íb^ 
church  when  that  is  necessary  to  effect  the  object. 

21.  The  European  evangelist  ought  to  visit  the  native  pastors  and  churohes  tf 
often  as  he  can,  improving  their  knowledge,  and  attending  carefully  to  tb«r 
spirítuality  and  puríty  of  doctrine.  He  should  be  in  deed,  if  not  in  name,«>* 
JSpiscopas  ;  and  cannot  do  better  than  study  most  attentively  the  ezamplea  aet  m 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

22.  He  ought  to  surround  himself,  as  all  great  fonnders  of  bélie&  have  dott0» 
with  a  school  of  his  most  promising  converts,  careíully  training  theu  to  become  ^f^ 
qaalified  evangelista  to  their  fellow-countryinen.  Such  converta  ahould  be  ^ 
eoaniged  to  sapport  themselTeSy  if  possible ;  to  endure  hardnen  as  good  9olS^> 
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azi<i  to  throw  themselves  very  much  upon  the  kindness  and  hospitalitj  of  the  people 
among  whom  thej  labour ;  thus  cultivating  a  humble  tone  of  mind,  and  gaining 
aidcbtional  opportunities  of  making  known  the  Saviour  in  social  intercourse.  In  all 
ihiis,  the  example  of  the  self-denying  energy  of  the  European  cvangelist  wiU  go  muoh 
fiii-ther  than  mere  precept     He  will  have  to  live  Chríst,  if  he  íb  to  do  much  good. 

23.  Whei'e  absolutelj  neceesary,  such  native  evangelists  maj  be  supported,  in 
wliole  or  in  part,  bj  the  European  missionary  out  of  the  mission  funds  ;  care  being 
taJcen  tlmt  the  salaries  do  not  exceed  what  a  native  church  might  fairlj  be  expected 
to  nÍBe.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  just  in  proportion  aa  these  evangelista 
be&r  the  character  of  paid  agents  of  foreign  proselTtísers,  thej  must  lose  influence 
witli  their  own  people. 

24.  A  very  broad  and  clear  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the 

e^fuigelistic  agency  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  indigenous  native  church  organisation. 

The  latter  ought  to  be  self-eupporting,  and  self-propagating,  and,  as  a  natural  oonse- 

qaence,  êdf-governing,     Here  lies  the  difficultj  with  some  missionaries,  who  do  not 

like  to  relinquish  their  control  over  their  converts,  and  the  patronage  of  the  agenta 

employed.     But,  when  we  give  education,  we  must  expect  it  to  excite  ideas  of  inde- 

pexidence  and  self-advancement.     Knowledge,  all  over  the  world,  means  power  and 
pay. 

25.  To  enab]e  the  richer  and  more  prosperous  churches  to  assist  the  smaller 
^d  poorer  ones,  there  should  be  a  Distríct  Church  Sustentation  Fund,  managed  bj 
r^presentatives  from  the  churohes.  Should  anj  help  from  the  mission  be  ever 
ï^t^uired,  it  should  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a  grant-in-aid  to  the  Church  Fund. 

^^,  As  the  churches  grow  and  multiplv,  thej  wiU  naturallj  be  orgauised  and 
<^X3nected  together  more  or  less  upon  the  model  of  the  European  mother  Churches  bj 
^hich  thej  have  been  founded;  until  at  last,  perhaps,  some  powerful  native  mind  ia 
''aified  up  to  organise  a  thoroughlj  National  Church. 

27.  The  European  evangelist  ought  to  keep  himself  as  free  as  poesible  from  all 
i^c^re  secular  business,  making  good  use  of  laj  agencj,  and  working  tbrough  his 
^^«Dgelista,  and  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the  settled  churches. 

28.  Cases  maj  aríse  where  the  interests  of  humanitj  maj  compel  an  evangelisi 
^  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  oppressed.  But  he  should  scrupulouslj  avoid  anjthing 
*^e  politioEd  agitation  or  partisanship. 

29.  An  evangelÍBt  maj  legitimatelj  assist  little  children  to  come  to  the 
^viotur  bj  teaching  them  in  school.  But  he  should  constantlj  bear  in  mind  that  he 
^  warranted  in  devoting  time  to  science  and  secular  teaching  onlj  so  far  as  his  doing 
^  loaj  subserve  his  one  main  object  of  bringing  souls  to  Chríst;  and  he  needs  ta 
^  miich  on  his  guard  against  bdng  carríed  awaj  bj  the  stream  of  secular  education, 
^d  the  spirít  of  competition  with  Govemment  Colleges.  I  regard  with  distrust  the 
^^^tion  of  missionarj  schools  with  Govemment  Univendties.  The  point  of  honour 
^  tpt  to  become  rather  to  bring  numerous  students  up  to  the  matrículation  and 
^A.  standard  than  to  train  them  as  humble,  useful  Chrístians.  An  exoeption  maj 
^  iDade  in  favour  of  the  C.M.S.  Coll^e,  Calcutta,  the  object  of  which  is  to  draw 
«way  matrículated  students  from  the  XJniversitj,  and,  whilst  carrjing  them  through 
^  Universitj  eourse,  to  give  them  as  much  Christian  instruetion  as  thej  ean  be 
^^yxtiti  to  receive. 

30.  The  moet  important  dutj  of  the  European  evangelist  is»  perhapa^  to  draw 
^imd  him  promising  converts,  and  train  them  for  future  usefulness  as  evangelÍBtSy 
l^rs,  schoolmasters,  and  catechists.  It  is  as  he  multiplies  himself  in  a  school  of 
^^ples,  deeplj  impressed  with  his  Christian  character  and  energj,  and  imbued 
^ítíi  hia  príneipleB,  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  effect  wide  and  permanent  good,  and 
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place  hÍB  work  on  tbe  secure  and  independent  basis  of  an  indigenons  natÍTe  chnrch. 
A  small  support  raaj  fairly  be  given  from  the  roission  funds  to  such  students  whilst 
drawn  away  from  their  homes  and  occupations  for  training ;  but  it  ought  to  he  a 
mere  subsistence;  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  stimulate  the  native  churches  tQ 
provide  scholarships  and  foundations,  and  so  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  expense  to  b^ 
bome  hj  the  mission. 

31.  Such  training  work  will   probably  be  the  last  to  be  relinquished  by 
misBÍonaty  society.      Even  whcn   a  district  is  pretty  thoroughly  permeated  w^ 
native  churches,  and  no  longer  in  need  of  foreign   evangelists,  it  maj  still 
expedient  to  retain  for  a  time  in  European  hands  the  fountain-head  of  the  suppl^ 
Bound  and  faithful  pastors  and  teachers. 

32.  I  have  thus  sketched  what  api^ears  to  me  a  good  organisation  for  mission  wox 
But  I  quite  feel  that  God  does  not  work  as  we  work,  but  often  makes  His  glory 
shine  in  the  employment  of  the  weakest  and  most  unlikelj  instruments,  as  in  tj 
oases  of  the  old  shepherd  in  Midian,  Gideon,  and  the  fishermen  of  Galilea  It  is  l 
have  power  from  above,  to  be  filled  with  the  Holj  Spirit,  to  receive  the  word,  ** 
will  surelj  be  with  theej'*  that  we  need.  Still,  as  in  Jethro's  counsel  to  Moses,  it  j 
lawful  and  right  to  consider  the  best  human  means  for  attaining  the  desired  ezxcJ 
and  I  therefore  venture  humbly  to  express  these  suggestions  on  mission  work. 


^0mgn  Inlelligeníe. 
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[Prom  our  own  Correspondent.] 

,  France,  June,  1867. 

JOURNEY    OP    BEVERAL    FRENCH    BISHOPS   TO 

ROlfE. 

At  the  tíme  I  now  write,  the  majority  of 
the  Romish  bishops  of  France  are  already  in 
the  citj  of  the  Yatícan,  or  preparing  to  go 
thither.  This  is,  in  their  ejes,  an  imperatíve 
dutj,  and  those  prelates  whom  age  or  ill* 
health  prevents  from  undertaking  so  long  a 
joumey,  explain,  in  the  Ultramontane  jour- 
nals,  the  cauBes  which  render  their  ab- 
aence  involuntary.  The  French  Qovemment 
does  not  approve  the  departure  of  these 
high  ecclesiaatical  dignitaries;  íirst,  because 
inconveniences  arise  from  it  in  the  regular 
conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affáirs ;  next,  because 
it  fears  the  deliberations  and  the  resolutions 
of  thÍB  numeroua  gathering  of  blshops  at 
Bome.  But  our  statesmen  have  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  abeolutely  to  prohibit  the 
memhers  of  the  epiacopal  bodj  from  making 
thÍB  excursion.  What,  then,  is  the  object 
which  leads  so  many  bishops  to  visit  the 
Pontifical  City?  Your  readers  surely  know 
it  Pius  IX.  and  his  counsellors  propose  to 
celebrate  with  solemnity,  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  tbe  anniveisary  of  the  martydom  of 
8t  Peter  at  Rome,  according  to  the  traditíon 
IfbUk  nhtei  that  thia  apostle  was  cnicified 


with  hÍ8  head  downwards,  exactiy  eig^fc^ 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  capital  of  ^ 
Eoman  Empire.  Is  this  tradition  correci 
Can  history  verify  by  sufficient  evidence  í^ 
St  Peter  was  actually  cmcified  in  the  y^ 
67  of  the  Christían  eia?  Many  veiy  w«M 
informed  scholars  regard  this  alleji^  ^ 
as  very  doubtful,  or  even  as  entirely  ft^ 
They  may  admit  that  Peter  poniblj  di^ 
make  a  short  excursion  to  Rome,  but  tbey  dc 
not  at  all  allow  his  pretended  pontificate  €Í 
twenty-five  years,  nor  the  traditional  9Bá 
legendary  redtal  of  his  martyrdom.  U(f^' 
ever  this  may  be,  the  Pontifical  See  b** 
not  been  stopped  by  histoiical  difficnltÍBi' 
Pius  IX.  and  the  cardinals,  appealiiig  ^ 
apocryphal  documents,  have  dedded  that  tb^ 
martyrdom  of  the  apostle  at  Rome,  in  th* 
year  67,  is  an  indisputable  event;  and  ^ 
Pope,  by  direct  invitation,  has  snmmoned  tíi 
the  Roman  Catholic  biahope  to  afloit  at  tk0 
celebration  of  thÍB  commemoiative  festhnL 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  Papal  eflft' 
clave  has  oiganised  such  a  aolenmity.  Booi^ 
ism  deems  it  of  great  importance  to  stiiniiltt' 
the  imagination,  and  to  daxzle  the  eytf  ^ 
the  multitude.  Theatrical  displays  axe  ^ 
old  system  of  tactics,  dengned  to  wok  ^ 
the  feelinga  of  the  ignomnt;  and  what  i0>^ 
mirable  opportonity  for  attalniug  iiMk  ^ 
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i.  ifl  the  eighteen  himdredth  aimivenaiy  of 
B  martjrdom  of  Peter  !  This  Í8,  in  some 
■ty  the  cotmterpait  of  the  UniyeTsal  £xhi- 
áxm  of  Pans.  Whilst  innmnerable  traveL- 
r»— empetors  and  princee,  bankers  and  mili- 
*y  men — are  filling  the  metropolis  of  France 

oader  to  contemplate  the  marvele  of  art 
d  hmnan  geniuB,  Rome  will  also  have  a 
and  exhibition — patriarchs,  archbiahopB, 
ihopa,  etc,  arrayed  in  their  sacerdotal  in- 
inia;  magnificent  proceesionB,  and  aplendid 
rexnonies  of  eveiy  kind ;  imposing  spectaclee 

the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter ;  beatifications, 
AoniflationB,  and  what  not!  Popeiy  will 
lo  exhibit  all  ita  marvelB ;  and  Rome  will 

encumbered,  like  ParÍB,  with  an  enormouB 
ftaz  of  BtrangerB,  who  will  circolate  much 
>ney  amongst  the  hotel-keepers,  the  mer- 
ants,  and  the  artÍBauB  of  the  Papal  City. 
»  retum  to  our  French  bÍBhopa.  Thej  have 
cessarily  obeyed  the  summouB  of  Píub  IX. ; 
'  had  they  remained  at  home,  without 
igning  valid  reasouB  for  bo  doing,  they 
»ald  have  been  denounced  by  the  bigots 

lukewarm  personB  and  half  heretics;  and 
sir  moral  authoríty  would  have  greatly 
Sered.  They  have  therefore  aet  out.  But 
lat  ÍB  going  on  at  Rome  ? 

INTESTmX   DIVISIONS   AM0N08I   THE 
HOMANISTS. 

ThÍB  question  leads  us  to  notice  another 
let  which  deserveB  seríous  attention.  The 
ope,  the  bishops,  and  generally  the  digni- 
>nes  of  the  Romish  Church,  seem  to  be  fully 
^  Boeoid  with  one  another.  But  are  they  so 
'^y?  Are  there  not  amongst  them  seríous 
livitionB,  which,  disguised  under  the  appear- 
^  of  a  perfect  concord,  are  not  the  less 
^y-rooted  and  obstinate?  Reeently  the 
Póndpal  oigan  of  the  Yatican,  entitled  the 
^^*^  OtUtolicay  publiahed  a  long  article 
■Ktt&stthe  Liberal  GathoHcê^ihat  is  to  say, 
*8>úut  those  who,  whilst  lemaining  attached 
^  the  doctrines  and  the  piactices  of  the 
T^'Dúah  Chuich,  beHeve  that  certain  conce»- 
H^  should  be  made  to  the  ideas,  wants, 
^  and  aspirationB  of  oui  age.  These  men 
|^?ow  the  antiquated  prineiples  of  the 
(««itieal  faction ;  they  regiet  that  Pius  IX. 
"^<^  have  sanctioned  them  in  his  last  £n- 
^y^^ittl,  and  aie  in  f avoui  of  some  accommo- 
*tí(m  with  the  modem  spirít 

Amongst  these  Ldberal  Catholios  there  are 
^  only  eminent  kymen,  such  as  the  Connt 
^  Mfmialêmberty  but  also  some  piektes  who 
^^QM  great  influence:  for  example,  Mgr. 
^^^,  Awihbiahop  of  Paris,  and  perhaps,  at 
Jti  to  Bome  extenty  M.  Dupanlmtpy  Bishop 
*  (hieana.     Tlie  OwUtá    Catioliea    seeka 


beforehand  to  pandyse  their  effoitB,  and  to 
cloBe  theii  lips.  It  declaies,  in  vehement 
language,  that  Libêraliim  ÍB  irreconcilable 
with  the  obedience  demanded  by  the  Romaa 
See,  and  that  those  half*hêartid  men,  who 
give  theii  ríght  hand  to  the  Pope,  and  thór 
left  hand  to  the  new  geneiation,  aie  wanting 
in  theii  duties,  are  weakening  their  Church, 
and  run  the  risk  of  exdting  fearful  dis- 
orders,  etc  **  The  Pope,"  say  they,  "  is  the 
iupretne  magter  of  truth,  of  order,  and  of 
justice.  .  .  .  He  ought  to  pieside  over  the 
oiganisation  of  civil  societies,  at  the  esta» 
blishment  of  constitutions,  as  well  as  over 
the  goveinment  of  leligious  afiain.^ 

Such  is,  in  effect,  the  fnndamental  piin- 
dple  of  the  Jesuits  and  ardent  Ultiamon- 
tanes.  They  pietend  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  being  the  infallible  lepiesentative  of 
Gk)d,  01  of  Chríst  upon  Úie  earth,  poasessee 
the  ríght  of  diiecting  even  Statee  and 
theii  monaichs.  *'  Theie  do  not  exist,"  they 
still  affiim,  ^any  othei  just  oi  leasonable 
kws  than  those  which  have  been  sanetioned 
by  the  Holy  See.''  How  can  intelligent 
bishops,  who  are  conveisant  with  the  men 
and  the  things  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
aocept  such  exorbitant  pretensionst  How 
can  they  approve  this  assertion  of  the  abso- 
lute  authoríty  of  a  Gregory  YII.  oi  an 
Innocent  III.?  The  Archbiahop  of  Paris, 
who  Í8  at  the  same  time  Grand  Almoner  of 
the  Emperor,  can  he  consent  to  declaie  un* 
equivocally  Úiat  the  crown  and  the  politics 
of  Napoleon  III.  are  subordinated  to  the 
decisions  of  Pius  IX.  1  This  would  be  a 
Bcandal  and  a  piece  of  foUy. 

PROJBCT  OF  AN   (XCUlflENICAL  COUNCIL. 

These  intestine  discords  serve  fnrther  to  ex- 
pkin  the  hesitations  and  uncertaintiea  whieh 
exÍBt  respecting  a  third  faet — namely,  whether 
the  Pope  will  profit  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  l^ops  to  open  an  (Eewmêuical  Cmineii^ 
or  an  assembly  oigamsed  accoiding  to  canon 
law,  and  called  upon  to  lesolve  by  its  de- 
crees  pending  questions,  amengst  others,  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  temporal  power 
of  Pius  IX« 

.  Some  French  pielates,  amongst  othen  Ú» 
Bishop  oí  Poitieis^  have  insinuated,  in  kn- 
guage  veiy  measuied,  but  sufficiently  dear^ 
that  the  lenewal  of  an  (Ecumenical  CounciÍ 
would  be  at  onee  easy  and  veiy  useful  in  the 
piesent  state  of  things.  No  aasembliee  of  thia 
kind  have  been  held  in  the  Romiah  Chuicli 
since  the  Council  of  Treni — that  ÍB  to  si^,  for 
moie  than  300  yeais.  Nevei  has  so  long  am 
inteival  elapsed  between  the  convocation  of 
two  CouncilB.    To  the  piesent  time,  if  my  in- 
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fonnation  is  correct,  the  Pope  haB  given  no 
leply  to  thi8  request,  and  it  is  impoBsible  to 
say  whether  he  will  decide  for  the  affirma- 
tive  or  the  negative,  inasmnch  as  he  may  have 
grave  reasons  both  for  and  against  the  pro- 


It  Í8  certain  that  the  intervention  of  a 
General  Council  in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  temporal  authority  of  Pius  IX.  would, 
in  the  eyes  of  Roman  Catholics,  be  invested 
with  great  importance,  and  would  oppoae  a 
powerful  barrier  to  the  encroachmentfi  of 
Italy.  But  what  would  happen  should  the 
cardinalft  and  the  bishops  express  opposite 
opinions,  and  should  vehement  controversies 
break  forth  in  the  midst  of  this  assemblj? 
Would  not  this  be  a  check  to  the  unity  of 
the  Romish  Church  ?  And  the  Italians,  would 
not  thej  be  encouraged  to  proceed  straight 
towards  their  object  ?  What,  too,  would  happen 
suppoBÍng  that  this  Qeneral  Council  should 
manifest  sentiments  of  hostility  against  the 
Qovemments,  and  should  give,  for  example, 
their  Bolemn  sanction  to  dl  the  articles  of 
the  last  Encyclical  and  of  the  Syllabus? 
Would  not  this  be  to  recommence  the  ancient 
Btrugglea  between  the  priesthood  and  the 
empire  ?  Moreover,  the  Roman  Ponti£fa  have 
never  forgotten  what  took  place  in  the  Grand 
Councils  of  Basle,  of  Constance,  of  Pisa,  and 
others.  They  are  rather  discovering  that 
they  do  not  want  the  action  of  these  general 
assemblies,  which  cbdm  an  authority  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  supreme  ponti- 
Úcate.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  decided  in  this 
respect. 

DI8C0NTENT  AMONOST  THB   ULTRÁlfONTANES. 

If  we  now  revert  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Ultramontanes,  or  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
not  quitted  France,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  íar  from  being  contented  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  that  they  utter  many 
compkints.  I  wiU  quote,  in  particular,  M. 
Lauii  ViuiUotf  who  has  obtained  the  requisite 
authority  to  resume  his  labours  as  a  jour- 
nalist,  and  who  inserts  the  most  bitter  articles 
in  the  joumal  entítled  LUniven,  What, 
then,  are  the  grievances  of  this  formidable 
oigan  of  Ultramontanism?  There  are  several. 
First,  the  presence  of  so  many  foreign  sove- 
reigns  ezcites  its  strong  displeasure.  What ! 
a  schismatioal  Czar  like  Alezander  II.,  then  a 
Proteatant  King  like  William  L,  and  others, 
not  to  mention  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople, 
axe  xeoeived  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
as  írifiodsi  and,  in  lome  sort,  as  brothers !  It 
noi  thÍA  to  pnt  error  in  the  same  rank  as 
tnift)i  f  Is  not  tliia  the  coi^wion  or  the  t»- 
litiifclliwf  qfaU  nlyiPmF    What  a  scandal, 


what  a  source  of  discontent  to  the  discl^ 
of  Iguatius  Loyola !  The  principles  of 
Encyclical  are  trampled  under  foot !  Ttil 
not  all.  I  have  already  referred,  in  my*  ^ 
ceding  letter  {£van,  Chris,,  p.  284),  to  i 
declamations  of  the  bigoted  party  against  t 
distribution  of  the  Bibles  and  religious  hoc> 
in  the  interior  of  the  Universal  Exhibitio 
M.  Louis  Yeuillot  and  his  foUowers  canxa. 
tolerate  such  a  concession.  They  repro»' 
the  French  Gk)vemment  for  having  authoii^ 
the  propagation  of  the  most  fedse,  the  mj* 
damnable  ideas,  and  of  aiding  to  penr« 
souls  !  But  these  accusations,  inteimÍDgl 
with  invectives,  iind  no  echo  in  the  Cabi:! 
of  the  Emperor,  nor  amongst  the  massea 
the  people.  This  is  an  old  style  of  talk,  wk. 
no  one  understands.  The  Papists  must 
content  to  accept  religious  liberty  with 
coneequences.  By  attacking  it  they  reiL« 
themselves  ridiculous  or  odious,  and  do  j 
gain  a  single  adherent :  the  period  of  tb 
tyranny  is  ended. 

THE   PABTORAL    CONFERENCES   OF   PABia 

Bvangelical  Christendom  has  already  gl^ 
some  details  respecting'  the  Patloral  C 
ferences  which  have  been  held  in  Paris  dari 
the  month  of  May  ;  but  I  presume  that 
will  be  agreeable  to  your  readers  to  find  he 
some  further  information  on  this  subjec 
What  is  the  one  great  fact  ?  In  precedío 
years  the  Evangelical  men  and  the  disciplc 
of  the  radical  or  negative  school  constituted  ba 
one  and  the  same  assembly.  Now  things  an 
entirely  different ;  the  meetings  are  diatinet 
and  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  Th< 
desirableness  of  thÍB  was  indicated  by  reaioni 
by  good  sense,  and  by  the  very  necessity  o\ 
thinga.  These  Conferences  are  not  assemUiei 
fixed  by  law ;  they  are  frety  not  official,  iimj 
possess  no  legal  power.  Why,  then,  ahooW 
men  who  profess  diametrically  oppoeite  belic& 
voluntarily  constitute  one  single  body  ?  Wb^ 
should  they,  of  their  own  free  choice,  opí* 
an  arena  for  the  most  lamentable  conflicta 
Last  year,  in  particular,  we  had  in  the0 
Conferences  violent  and  even  scandilou 
scenes.  Whilst  the  pastors  and  elder^  tb 
leaders  of  our  flocks,  ought  to  be  modéls  c 
order,  of  gravity,  and  of  seríousnesa,  in  respK 
of  the  conduct  of  their  deliberations,  tho0 
deliberations  were  an  indescríbable  spectael 
of  tumult,  of  damour,  of  pasaionate  yodfen 
tions,  and  of  mutual  reproaches.  Doiingth 
sittings  every  one  was  troubled  in  tpíxil 
afiUcted  in  heart ;  and,  subflequentlyy  the  dii 
putes  were  continued  for  whole  moaaths  in  th 
religious  press.  Was  this  to  ba  endined 
Was  it  not  better  to  constitate  diatínet  Ooi 
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eiences?  Experíence  has  proved  that  this 
ras  the  wisest  coxiTse.  Those  who  range  them- 
elves  nnder  the  bannei:  of  the  Evangelical 
'aith  institated  their  own  Conferences,  and 
iiere  discussed  (as  you  have  alreadj  informed 
four  readers)  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
paston  and  of  the  consistoríes,  the  close  and 
intiinate  connexion  which  snbsists  between 
Dhristian  doctrine  and  the  Chrístian  life,  etc 
Oertainly,  the  views  of  the  different  members 
)f  these  assemblies  have  presented  some 
iiversities.  The  one  class  have  maintained 
the  dogmatic  formularíes  of  the  olden  time ; 
the  others  incline  towards  new  interpreta- 
tiona  of  such  or  such  an  article  of  faith.  But 
theae  secondary  differences  do  not  prevent 
tbem  from  understanding  and  feeling  that 
vaÁtj  upon  essential  points  prevails  amongst 
thoee  preseut  Passionate  controversj  there 
WM  none ;  but  there  prevailed  a  spirit  of  con- 
cord,  peace,  and  mutual  edification — in  a  word, 
the  law  of  brotherlj  love  applied  to  these  dis- 
cussions,  and  having  its  foundation  in  the 
depths  of  their  hearts. 

FACTB  RELATIVE  TO  ODR  RELIOIOUS  80CIETIJBS. 

The  majoríty  of  our  religious  societies 
have  been  forced  to  admit  that  their  funds 
«how  a  deficit — iu  other  words,  that  the 
«xpenses  have  ezceeded  the  receipts.  This 
*»  a  painful  position.  Some  committees 
•reperhaps  wanting  in  prudence,  and  allow 
^hemselves  too  easily  to  be  led  into  coetly 
•ïiterprises.  But  we  must  also  acknowledge 
wat  the  habit  of  making  generous  sacrífices 
for  works  of  piety  and  charíty  is  not  suffi- 
Cïcntly  general,  even  amongst  those  who 
'^ht  give  large  subscriptions  without  in- 
^^^Jnng  any  prívation  themselves.  We  are 
*cqnainted  with  some  donors  of  the  first 
*»*88,  who  are  always  ready  to  open  their 
P^-8tring8  vridely;  but  a  great  many 
í^^cw,  especially  at  a  distance  from  París, 
^  the  provinces,  give  scarcely  anything.  This 
**fault  on  the  part  of  our  brethren,  and  a 
^ttice  of  embarrassment  for  the  committees. 

As  to  the  Annual  Meetings,  they   have 

ïïot  heen  characterised  by  all  the  interest  and 

»mmation  which  are  desirable  in  such  cases. 

lou  have  in  England  speakers  accustomed  to 

wdtess  meetings,  and  capable  of  arresting  the 

•'^tion,  captivating  the  mind,  and  moving 

^»^  heart  and  conscience  by  solid  speech  and 

•'E^ment,  in  which  instructive  anecdotes  hold 

'  laige  place.     In  France,  we  possess  few 

^***^  80  well  prepared,  and  the  pastors,  or 

?^6i»  who  speak,  often  weary  their  hearers 

^  the  want  of  order  in  their  ideas,  or  the 

^Kxity  of  their  dissertations,     This  is   a 

^^  which   ought  to  be  corrected;  for  it 


sensibly  diminÍBhes  the  number  of  those  who 
attend. 

PR0TE8TANT  RATI0NALI81C 

I  conclude  my  letter  by  a  few  lines  re- 
specting  the  Rationalist  party.  The  members 
of  the  negative  school  have  been  holding  their 
separate  Conferences,  which  have  been  very 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  attendants ;  for 
they  had  eamestly  invited  their  fríends  from 
the  varíous  departments.  A  report  was  read 
upon  the  Misnon  of  Protestantim,  in  the 
actual  state  of  opinion,  or  of  intelligence. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  a  young  pastor, 
named  SUeg.  He  states  that  Protestantism 
is  not  a  retrogresflion  of  fifteen  centuríes, 
nor  consequently  a  copy  of  the  Prímitive  or 
Apostolic  C%urdi,  but  a  new  eveni,  a  progrei- 
sion  of  ihe  human  mind,  No !  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  seek  a  mediator  between  pan 
and  Gk>d!  No  Church,  no  cleigy  U  the 
depository  of  the  conditions  of  salvation. 
The  individual  alone  is  responsible.  Religion 
is  comprísed  in  the  individtuil  eonicience! 
And  after  having  enunciated  such  ideas,  the 
vrríter  affirms  that  this  was  the  religion  an- 
nounced  by  Luther  and  by  Zwingle,  and  even 
the  doctríne  taught  by  Jesus !  Tour  readeiB 
wiU  appreciate  and  dedde  respecting  this. 

Jv..  JL«  JL^ 


[From  onr  own  Correspondent] 

París,  June  19,  1867. 

RBLiaiOUS  EFFORT  AT  THE   EXHIBITION. 

If  ever  the  children  of  the  martyrs  had  a 
gloríous  opportnnity  of  retuming  good  and 
blessing  to  the  descendants  of  their  perse- 
cutors,  it  Í8  now  !  On  Paris  groimd,  within 
sight  of  the  Prë  aux  Clercs,  the  Giéve,  the 
Ch&telet,  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame ;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  so  often  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  the  fathers,  Btreams  of  blessing, 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  grace  of  God,  are 
daily  issuing  forth,  to  France  first,  and  next 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  wander- 
ing  Jew,  with  long  beard,  turben,  and  staff, 
who  came  to  ask  Napoleon  to  help  him  on 
his  way  from  Oran  to  Jernsalem,  is  hoepitably 
receivêd,  and  put  in  possession  of  hÍB  own 
Scríptures  in  Hebrew ;  the  Chinese,  with  his 
pendent  silk  garments  «nd  long  bnid  of 
hair,  comes  to  fetch  an  English  book,  or,  a» 
a  Chrístian,  asks  for  a  Kew  Testament  to 
read  with  his  Roman  Oatholic  or  hectheDi 
companions.  The  Egyptians,  the  blaek  Xn'- 
bians,  the  Arabs,  who  can  read,  receÍT»  íkB 
channels  through  which  runs  the  gilt  of  Qod. 
The  camel-drívers  trot  by,  mounted  &%by 
and  say  they  have  met  Míbb  Whatefy  iu 
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iSgypt;  the  solemii  Turk,  pattering  along  on 
his  ass,  accepts  a  Turkish  book.  But  France 
Bupplies  her  thousands;  and  the  eagemess 
with  which  the  Qospels  and  tracts  are  received 
is  intense.  The  difficultj  often  lies  in  the 
public  taking  French  leave,  and  helping 
themselves  rather  more  largelj  than  is 
fair.  We  know  not  whether  the  success 
attending  this  wonderful  work  will  be  per- 
manent.  It  has  grown  up  amid  every  de- 
Bcription  of  opposition.  If,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and 
Bouls  are  alreadj  saved,  He  will  continue  to 
remove  impediments  and  to  grant  his  bless- 
ing.  The  two  kiosks  and  the  Bible  and 
Jews*  Sodeties  work  well.  They  are  bright 
witnesses  to  the  Qospel.  One  of  them  (that 
for  popular  publications)  lights  up  its  gas  at 
night,  and  continues  till  late  its  distribution 
to  the  pleasure-seekers  drawn  towaids  it  bj  a 
neighbouring  concert.  A  combined  effbrt  is 
being  made  in  connexion  with  the  Evangelical 
Hall.  A  Buccession  of  ministers,  to  give,  in 
French,  short  services  every  day  of  the  week, 
have  promised  their  aid.  A  pious  evangelist 
has  been  secured,  to  introduce  and  speak  with 
thoee  who  come  in  from  curiosity.  These 
arrangements  are  in  addition  to  the  confe- 
rences  on  Thursday  on  a  given  subject,  and 
to  the  regular  Sundaj  services  in  various 
languages.  The  Missionarj  Museum  vrill 
also  be  shortly  tumed  to  account.  An  effi- 
cient  man  is  promised,  to  improve  the  glorious 
subject,  wherever  there  is  opportunity,  among 
the  numerous  visitors. 

THE   RBLIQIOUS  AyNTVERaARIES. 

The  following  societies,  in  addition  to 
ihose  reported  last  month,  held  their  anni- 
veisary  meetings  during  May. 

The  Protestant  Sou  Society,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  collect  from  members  of 
Protestant  families  a  sou  a-week,  and  to  dis- 
tribute  the  funds  so  obtained  among  the 
different  religious  societies,  met  under  the 
presidency  of  Pastor  Fisch.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  its  ezistence,  the  society 
has  distribated  325,000  &anc8.  Receipts 
in  1866,  20,389  &áncs ;  ezpenses,  2,829 
francs  ;  distributed,  20,000  francs ;  remain- 
ing  in  the  treasorer's  hands,  8,104  francs.  M. 
Eynard,  founder  of  the  society,  left  by  his 
will  a  Bum  of  money  to  be  added  to  its 
fimdB,  on  condition  that  other  of  its  friends 
laised  an  equal  som  within  five  years.  We 
are  now  in  the  fífth  year,  and  the  committee 
bave  ÍMued  an  urgent  appeal  for  subscrip- 
ikm,  but  it  appean  Bcarcely  probable  that 
tha  tenna  of  the  bequest  will  be  fulfiUed. 
^  At  ÚM  BMtíag  of  the  £van^$tíeal  Soddy 


of  Francêj  under  the  preddency  of  M.  Yici^ 
Í>e  Pressensé,  the  report,  read  by  M.  Fíbc^ 
stated  that  there  had  been  progress  at 
different  stations  during  the  past  year, 
the  niunbers  in  attendance  at  the 
appear  to  be  usually  smalL  A  new  plac^^ 
worship  had  been  opened  at  Auxerre, 
smaller  one  will  shortly  be  opened  at  N( 
le-Sec  During  the  year  the  receipts 
141,000  francs,  and  the  expenses  147^^ 
showing  a  defícit  of  6,000  francs,  an^  ^j^ 
society  is  now  burdened  with  a  del:»^  ^ 
39,000  francs. 

At  the  fírst  meeting  of  the  Parochial  .Bptm- 
gelisation  Sodety  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
PariSj  Qeneral  De  Chabaud  la  Tour,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  said  that  in  these  troab- 
lous  days,  when  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  an 
attacked  on  every  hand,  the  promoters  of  this 
society  had  felt  the  need  of  a  centre  of  co- 
operation,  where  they  might  rally  roand  the 
great  verities  of  the  Christian  faitli.  The  re- 
port  stated  that  already  meetings  for  edifi- 
cation  had  been  held  in  different  partB  of 
Paris  by  pastors  and  laymen.  Two  or  thiee 
popular  libraries  were  being  formed,  and  se- 
veral  lectures  had  been  delivered  on  yarioas 
subjects.  TMs  is  the  work  of  a  few  monthi, 
during  which  the  society  hfts  received  in  sab- 
scriptions  about  40,000  francs. 

The  report  of  the  Missionary  Sodety  w- 
counted  the  disasters  at  the  Lessouto,  in  Soath 
Africa,  from  which,  and  from  other  caaeefl, 
the  society  suffered  much  during  the  ^ 
year.  A  new  Protestant  school  at  Tahiti  had 
been  opened  by  Queen  Pomaie,  and  receÍTed 
about  270  children.  The  expenses  attendiog 
the  building  of  this  school,  the  South  AMcan 
persecutions,  and  the  Senegal  mÍBsion,  had 
been  so  great,  that  the  society  closes  the  7<tf 
with  a  defícit  of  70,000  francs. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Central  P^ 
tettant  Eoangelisation  Society,  Profeawr  ^ 
Félice,  who  took  the  chair,  said  that  thii 
society  ought  to  be  dear  to  French  ChnatÍBDii 
becauae  its  great  aim  was  to  pieeer?e  and 
extend  the  good  news  of  salvation.  Aoeord- 
ing  to  the  report,  the  society  has  not  made 
sensible  progress  duringthe  year.  Kevertha- 
less,  the  work  ia  continuedy  not,  it  ta  to  he 
trusted,  without  fruit.  As  in  80  many  othtf 
instances,  the  funds  of  the  society  ahov  * 
defícit.  The  receipts  of  the  year  wei* 
143,739  francs;  expenses,  169,701  íaa»* 
debt  remaining,  25,000  ficancs. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Ai  ^ 
couragement  of  Elemmtary  JBáMcatiom  vai 
uuder  the  preaidency  of  IL  Quiot    ^ 
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»iig  the  difficultiM  yáÁch  had  aince 
preTented  the  establishment  at  tlie 
áma  of  aehools  íbr  boys  and  girls,  and 
lanner  in  which  these  difficalties  had 
ivercome  daring  the  past  year,  he  spoke 
iher  mark  of  progreea,  the  institution  of 
cliflsea.  In  a  little  oommone  of  perhape 
ohabitants,  poor  agrícoltaral  laboarere, 
i  seen  a  claas  of  twelve  men,  more  than 
fears  old,  who  for  foar  months  had 
Kssiduoas  studente.  In  the  neíghbour- 
immane,  two  policemen  had  attended  a 
t  class,  and  one  of  them  had  carried  off 
Snt  prize.  Sinúhir  work  was  being 
áll  over  France,  but  the  school- 
n  were  generallj  very  inadequatelj 
leiated  for  the  additional  labour  thus 
ed  upon  them.  The  report  contained 
sting  details.  One  of  the  prin- 
obiects  of  the  society  is  to  provide  a 
int  supply  of  efficient  teadiers,  and  it 
ow  100  young  men  and  women  in 
Dg  for  thÍB  purpose.  The  term  of  study 
two  years  and  a-half,  the  society 
ihes  the  chorches  with  teachers  at  the 
i  about  íbrty-fiTe  a-year.  The  nomber 
lools  assisted  by  the  society  during  the 
iras  254,  including  schools  for  boys  and 
;ir!s,    mixed   schonls,   and    schools    fur 


adults.  Many  pastors  state  thal  their  sehools 
wonld  be  closed  if  it  were  not  for  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  sodety.  The  receipts,  including 
39,000  francs  Irom  sales,  had  dimimshed 
one-fourth,  while  the  disbarBements  had  in- 
oreased  to  108,188  íranes. 

The  AgriciUtural  CoUmif  of  SairU  Foy^  a 
reformatory  institation,  held  its  meeting  under 
the  preeidency  of  Professor  De  Félice.  The 
report  was  satisfactory,  except  in  so  íar  that 
the  estate  belonging  to  the  institution  is  not 
large  enough  to  afford  work  for  all  the  yoaths 
in  the  eetablishment,  who  now  namber  eighty. 
Qood  acoounts  haTe  been  receÍTed  of  more 
than  ninety  who  have  left  tfae  institation. 

The  last  meeting  which  it  will  be  neoeseary 
to  notice  is  that  of  the  Dtaamumi  ImUMwn^ 
when  Pastor  Breyton,  of  Alais,  presided,  The 
institution  has  been  in  existence  a  quarter  oí 
a  century ;  the  present  number  of  deaconesses 
is  thirty-soTen,  and  twelve  pupils  are  pre- 
paring  for  the  work.  The  report  spoke  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  establishment,  the 
refage,  the  inftrmary,  the  school,  etc,  giving 
interesting  details  of  each  branch  of  the 
work.  The  financial  statement  showed  that 
the  disbursements  of  the  year  had  been  met, 
and  a  part  of  the  debt  resting  upon  thé 
institution  had  been  discharged. 


ITALY. 

SYNOD  OP  THE  VAUDOIS  CHQRCH. 


[From  cnr  own  Ck^rrespondent.] 

-.  North  Italy,  May  30,  1867. 


e  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the 
ois  Church  was  held  at  La  Tour  Pellice 
lesday,  the  Slst  inst,  and  three  foUow- 
lys.  The  Rev.  Professor  Rivoir,  of  the 
;e  Inférieure  at  Pomaret,  in  the  Val 
&íartino,  preached  the  opening  sermon 
Phil.  iiL  14 ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
mdidate  in  theology,  Mr.  Charles  Malan, 
idained  to  the  office  of  the  holy  minis^ 
|r  the  imposition  of  hands. 
the  aftemoon,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
\  met  for  business;  and  their  first  act 
to  elect  the  Bureau — in  other  words, 
who  were  to  be  the  officials  during  the 
;  of  the  Court  The  choice  feli  on  Pro- 
Qeymonat,  of  Fiorence,  as  President; 
Mor  Appia,  also  of  Fiorence,  Vice- 
bnt;  Professor  Albert  Revel,  of  La 
Secretary ;  and  Mesars.  Chambeau  and 
er  as  lay  aasessors.  The  report  of 
faUe  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
ttt  parishes,  and  on  the  varíous  pro- 
igi  afliecting  the  interests  of  the  Church 
%  ihe  past  yeat*!  waa  then  presented  to 


the  Synody  as  also  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  criticise  the  Tabie's  repoitk  <uid 
to  pick  all  possible  holes  in  it.  Theee  two 
documents  being  laid  on  the  tabie,  and  the 
Synod  thereby  informed  of  the  state  of 
matters,  each  succeseive  artide  in  the  Table'a 
report  passes  under  review ;  and  any  member 
is  entitled  to  bring  on  a  debate  on  it,  if  he 
has  objections  to  make,  or  improvemente  to 
suggest  The  report  fumished  this  year  met 
with  general  approbation,  for  there  were  few 
topics  that  gave  rise  to  any  debate.  The 
only  one  of  importance  was  on  a  point  which 
came  on  for  discussion  on  Wednesdáy.  The 
new  church  at  Perrier,  in  Val  San  Martinoy 
mentíoned  in  the  report  of  last  year's  Synod, 
was  opened  for  public  worship  last  aatumn, 
and  the  Table  proceeded  to  the  transfer  of 
the  pablic  worship  from  the  parish  chnrch  of 
Maneille  to  the  new  church,  which  is  hence- 
forward  to  be  the  pansh  charoh.  A  slioe  of 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Villeseche  has 
been  added,  and  the  arrangement,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  a  previous  Synod,  seems  to  have 
given  satis&ction  to  all  parties,  except  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  of  Maneille,  who 
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used  to  have  the  church  at  their  doors,  and 
feel  greatly  aggrieved  by  haviog  to  walk  fíve 
miles  to  and  from  the  new  church.  They 
put  in  appearance  strongly  by  the  elders,  who 
had  been  elected  deputies  to  the  Synod, 
against  this  arrangement,  but  of  course  un- 
auccesafuUy. 

When  ample  justice  had  been  done  to  the 
Table's  report,  that  of  the  Cummission  of 
Evangelisation*  followed,  with  the  hole-pick- 
ing  report  upon  it,  and  then  the  Synod  con- 
fiddered  it  article  by  article. 

The  most  exciting  subject  before  the  Synod 
was  a  proposal,  which  had  only  three  sup- 
porters,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  body 
of  evangelists  (the  absurd  title  they  give  to 
theír  ordained  ministera  or  missionaries  who 
are  labouring  in  Italy)  from  the  Synod  as 
members  having  a  right  to  deliberate  and 
legislate  for  the  Church.  This,  of  course, 
brought  down  a  storm  of  disapprobation  upon 
the  authors  of  the  project,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  may  profít  by,  as  they  have  had 
ample  evidence  how  unpopular  their  proposal 
is.  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  jealoiisy 
lest  the  hirger  number  of  evangelists,  with  the 
lay  deputies  at  their  back,  should  swallow  up 
the  sixteen  parish  ministers  of  the  Valleys, 
and  impose  upon  these  worthy  tortoises  the 
life,  energy,  and  speed  of  the  niueteenth 
century.  Next  to  the  reviving  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  poured  out  richly  on  this  ancient 
Church,  no  greater  blessing  could  come  to 
her  than  just  the  new  life  which  her 
evangelists  coming  in  contact  with  the  age 
may  impart 

It  was  enacted  by  the  Synod,  in  1 862,  that 
no  candidate  for  the  ministry  should  receive 
ordination  until  he  had  obtained  a  call  either 
from  the  Table,  the  Commission  of  Evangelisa- 
tion,  or  from  a  parish.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  as  no  parish  can  give  a  call  to 
a  person  who  has  not  been  actually  ordained, 
tíiis  kw  entailed  a  practical  hardship  both  on 
the  candidates  and  on  the  parishes,  and  it 
was  accordingly  remitted  to  the  Commission 
on  Regulations  to  consider  how  this  difficulty 
might  be  overcome. 

The  Synod  also  resolved,  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Commission  of  Evangelisa- 
tíon,  to  employ  a  portion  of  the  time  of  their 
evangelists  in  itinerating,  so  as  to  overtake, 
as  mnch  as  poflsible,  the  ealls  made  upon  them 
for  supplies.  This  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  meaaÍBg  of  it  is,  that  the  minister  at  A, 
B,  or  Cy  ÍB  to  leave  his  eongregation  for  a  month 
or  10,  aiid  go  elaewhere  to  preach,  perhaps  to 


establish  a  station ;  but  the  Commisaion  haa  nol 
yet  been  able  to  select  among  the  evangdiati 
one  who  is  willing  for  some  years  to  give  him- 
self  wholly  up  to  the  work  of  itinerating.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  man  who  has  a  dozen  or  twenty 
fixed  stations,  instead  of  one,  each  perhiqK 
not  numbering  more  than  twenty  or  thirt^ 
persons,  which  he  shall  visit  more  or  le^ 
frequently  during  the  course  of  the  yei^ 
remaining  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  accordi^ 
to  the  importance  of  each. 

Thsre  was  a  very  slender  representation 
other  Christian  Churchea  at  the  Synod  tr|| 
year.  The  Rev.  W.  Robertson,  of  Edinbur^^ 
appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  ^ti. 
blished  Church  of  ScotLand,   and  made   «q 
admirable    speech.      Rev.    Dr.    Stewart,  of 
Leghom,  appeared  as  deputy  from  the  Free 
Church  of   Scotland.     Rev.  M.  Dumont  n- 
presented  the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud.     Rev.  Dr.  Laurie,  formerly  Amerian 
missionary   among   the  Nestoríans,  made  a 
most  thrilling  speech. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  change  tbefff'- 
sonndle  of  the  Evangelisation  Commissioii  bj 
substituting  at  least  one  evangelist  in  tbe 
room  of  one  of  the  actual  members,  but  it 
failed,  and  the  Commission  remains  the  ume 
last    year — viz.,    Dr.    Revel,    Presidcnl; 


as 


Mr.  Mielle,  Vice-President ;  Professor  Appií» 
and  Messrs.  Malan,  of  Turin,  and  Jonnd,  d 
Qenoa,  lay  members.  The  Table  was  re-dected, 
M.  Lantaret,  of  Pomaret,  becoming  again  tbe 
Moderator  of  the  Church  for  another  year. 


[From  onr  own  Correspondent.] 

Florence,  June  17,  1867. 

THB   FINANCIAL   DIFPICULTT. 

The  present  position  of  Italy  is  one  that  ii 
íitted  to  cause  great  uneasiness  to  her  weli- 
wishers.     There  are  few  countries  that  hare 
had  such   remarkable  deliverancea  wroogbt 
for  them  as  have  been  accomplished  for  Italf 
during  the  past  eight  years,  and  now  it  woald 
almost  seem  that  she  is  unable  to  emptof 
aright  the  high  position  to  which  she  bii 
been  called.     When  Ratazxi  took  the  leins  of 
Qovenment,  after  the  mysterioua  resigiiatka 
of  Ricasoli,  many  looked  upon  the  eventwith 
deep  concem,  and  few  ezpected  that  gni^ 
things  would  be  accomplished  by  the  ntfi 
whom  he  called  to  assist  him.     Maay  of  then 
were  entirely  new  to    the  work  of  gove* 
ment,  and  ecarcely  any  of  tíiem  had  done  ■ny* 
thing  to  make  their  names  genendly  knovA 
even  in  Italy.    The  one  whom  be  nominitoi 
to  be  Minister  of  Finance — at  pment  thi 


*  |TUs  report  bas  been  receÍFed,  and  stands  over  for  insertion  in  an  early  nnmber  of  EvmmKed 
ChfÍMumíÍoiiiJ] 
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«I  difficalt  po8t  in  the  Italian  Qovemment 
althougb  known  to  some  as  a  writer  on 
Litical  economy,  was  not  even  a  member  of 
e  Honfle.  Yet  all  at  once  he  rose  high  in 
rpnlar  esteem.  When  he  laid  his  bill  be- 
re  Parliament,  almost  all  the  joumalfl  were 
ud  in  their  praises  of  the  modesty  with 
hich  he  spoke  of  himself,  the  boldnees 
ith  which  he  described  the  present  finan- 
al  condition  of  Italj,  and  the  clearaess 
ith  which  he  stated  his  own  proposals. 
ow,  the  Btate  of  feeling  is  almost  entirely 
langed.  The  greatest  dissatiafaction  has 
«n  expresied  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
18  arranged  the  convention  with  the  honae 

Erlanger  and  Schroder  for  the  raising  of 
ity  millions  on  Church  property,  and  hints 
e  made  that  there  has  been  much  under- 
ad   dealing  in    the    affair.      This    part 

the  bill  ÍB  now  being  considered  in  com- 
ittee,  before  being  openly  discussed  in  Par- 
iment,  and  there  seems  little  probability 
at  it  will  be  accepted.  The  half  of  this 
<ar  has  now  passed  without  anj  steps 
iving  been  taken  for  reducing  the  national 
ibt,  which  is  daily  increasing.  The  rejec- 
m  of  this  part  of  the  bill  wiU  lead,  in  all 
obabilitj,  to  the  resignation  of  the  Minister 

Finance.  Other  plans  will  have  to  be  de- 
ied,  which,  in  the  divided  state  of  the 
ooae,  are  just  as  likely  to  be  rejected  as 
is  one.  What  the  Italian  Parliament 
seds,  in  order  to  release  her  from  her  pre- 
Qt  financial  difficulties,  is  a  more  numerous 
M  of  men  who  are  ready  to  sink  all  party 
eUng  and  selfish  objects,  and  set  themselves 
ittdenliously  to  correct  the  abuses  that  are 
lUid  in  many  of  the  institutions,  and  de- 
•^)  the  inteinal  resources  of  the  kingdom. 

^KBBECUnON   AT   QUASTALLA   AND   YERONA. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  per- 
euting  spirít  of  Popery  is  greatly  changed, 
that  if  it  now  manifest  itself  it  is  only 
pkces  far  removed  from  the  retining 
BiKDces  of  civilisation.  The  history  of  the 
it  íew  months  in  Italy  has  shown  that  such 
Bot  the  caae.  In  Quastalla  a  plot  was 
mad  to  exterminate  the  Protestants  of  that 
*uon  the  19th  of  March,  the  anniversary 
the  massacre  of  Barletta.  Crowds  of  the 
Mantiy  from  the  neighbourhood  assembled 
the  great  square,  ready  to  carry  into  execu- 
a  that  plan.  Cries  of  *'  Death  to  the  Pro- 
'4iite!*'  soon  rose  from  the  crowd,  and  very 
ioiis  disturbances  would  have  followed,  had 
the  Royal  Carabinierí,  assisted  by  the 
ioDtl  Ouard,  with  a  promptness  which  is 
inm  nuudfested  here,  rushed  into  the 
ftf  ind  captuied  fíve  of  the  ríngleaders. 


The  bigoted  peaaants,  who  had  courage 
enough  to  think  of  attacking  a  few  unpro- 
tected  Protestymts,  felt  their  courage  £ail 
them  when  they  saw  the  Kational  Guard 
coming  against  them;  and  on  seeing  that 
their  ringleaders  were  taken,  they  soon  dis- 
persed,  and  order  was  restored  in  the  town. 

A  similar  plot  was  ktely  formed  in  Verona, 
where,  unfortunately,  the  same  prompt  de- 
cision  was  not  manifested  by  those  in  autho- 
ríty.  Some  time  ago  a  meeting  was  com- 
menced  in  that  city  by  Signor  Basile,  an  evan- 
gelist  employed  by  the  Nice  Committee.  This 
meeting  had  gone  on  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  had  always  been  conducted  with  quiet- 
ness  and  decorum.  On  the  7th  of  May  the 
usual  services  were  held,  and  were  attended 
by  from  450  to  500  persons.  When  the 
congregation  was  dismissed,  they  found  a 
large  crowd  of  lads  and  porters,  armed  with 
sticks,  assembled  around  the  building.  At 
first,  they  contented  themselves  with  hiseing 
and  throwing  stones  at  the  people,  as  they 
came  out  from  the  meeting ;  but  when  one  of 
the  brethren,  a  man  who  bears  no  fewer  than 
thirty  scars,  which  he  received  while  fighting 
for  his  country,  attempted  to  say  a  few  words, 
he  was  immediately  knocked  to  the  ground 
by  a  blow  which  he  received,  and  had  to  be 
carríed  by  two  carabinierí  into  a  chemist's,  in 
order  to  reoeive  medical  treatment.  Nor  was 
this  barbarous  conduct  towards  the  Evangelid 
confined  to  a  aingle  occasion.  For  several 
days  afterwards,  the  evangelist  could  not 
leave  his  house  without  being  publicly  in- 
sulted  and  molested.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  resolved  to  preach  on  the  following  Sun- 
day  in  the  hall  which  he  had  rented  for 
holding  his  meetings,  but  the  prefect  sent 
word  that  he  had  been  informed  that  a 
number  of  peasants  intended  to  come  from 
the  surrounding  country  to  the  plaoe  of 
meeting,  and  that  the  príests  intended  to  stir 
np  the  íianaticism  of  this  class  by  asking 
questions  and  seeking  to  produce  discussion. 
He  therefore  advised,  in  order  to  prevent 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  that  no  meeting  should 
be  held  on  that  day.  To  this  the  evangelist 
agreed,  and  for  tíie  present  no  Evangelical 
service  is  held  in  Yerona. 

AN   INOENDIART   FUBLICATION. 

A  letter  has  just  been  published  in  Venice 
which  professes  to  be  writtcn  by  **the 
membera  of  the  Church  of  Saints  John  and 
Pdul  to  their  beloved  príest"  This  letter  is 
entirely  destitute  of  signatures,  and,  from  its 
style,  appears  to  have  been  wrítten  either  by 
the  príest  himself  or  by  some  Jesuit.  The 
greater  part  of  it  consista  of  the  usual  calum- 
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nies  which  Roman  Catholics  are  accustomed 
to  repeat  conceming  the  doctrine  and  cha- 
racter  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  vrriter 
concludes  by  saying  that  on  account  of  the^e 
things,  their  "  hatred  against  the  Evangelici 
onght  to  be  desperate  and  fierce  as  that  of  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps,  that  they  ought 
to  leap  upon  them  and  destroj  them,  and 
convert  their  deteatable  place  of  meeting  into 
a  sepulchre.''  That  there  are  many  in  Italy 
who  are  ready  to  lend  a  wiUing  ear  to  8uch 
wordí,  and  do  what  they  can  to  carry  them 
into  practice,  is  clearly  proved  by  what 
lately  occurred  not  far  írom  Qenoa.  Two 
Engliflhmen  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  family 
of  their  acquaintance  in  the  Valley  of  Sori. 
The  priest  of  the  place,  who  had  dined  with 
thÍB  family,  was  taken  dangerously  ill  soon 
after  dinner.  The  people,  on  hearing  this, 
immediately  declared  that  these  Protestants 
had  poÍBoned  their  pastor,  and  rushed  to  the 
house  in  oider  to  take  summary  vengeance 
on  those  whom  they  considered  murderers. 
Fortunately  the  priest  soon  recovered,  and 
the  people  became  somewhat  calmer,  though 
not  80  peaceable  that  the  Englishmen  did 
not  consider  it  unnecessary  to  have  an  escort 
of  carabinieri  to  accompany  them  to  Sori. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  that  your 
readers  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
difficulties  tíiat  many  of  our  evangelists  have 
to  encounter,  that  they  may  see  íresh  cause 
for  gratitude  when  they  think  of  the  measnre 
of  succees  with  which,  notwithstanding  those 
difficulties,  their  labours  have  been  crowned, 
and  that  they  may  see  the  necessity  for  still 
greater  prayer  and  effort  being  put  forth  for 
the  evangelisation  of  Italy. 

A  CONVEKT's   STATEMEMT — DR.   DE    8ANGTI8. 

There  appeared  in  your  number  for  May 
an  account  of  the  conversion  of  a  family  by 
means  of  the  Ámico  di  Casa.  1  now  give 
Bome  extracts  from  a  small  book  wrítten  by 
Sig.  A.  Faraone,  formerly  a  member  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  entitled,  ^  A  Bríef 
Statement  of  the  Motives  which  have  induced 
me  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome'' :  ^  In 
September,  1864,  a  copy  of  the  Amico  di  Casa 
foT  1861  was  pnt  into  my  hands;  and  on 
reading  it,  I  found  such  joy  as  I  cannot 
express.  I  read  and  re-read  it  several  times, 
and  the  more  I  read  it  the  more  I  was 
delighted.  It  was  then  that  I  felt  that  peace 
which  comea  from  God,  which  the  world 
cannot  taste.  Two  months  afterwards,  I  went 
into  Kaplea  and  bought  a  New  Testament, 
which  I  may  be  eaid  to  have  devoured.  I 
foond  snch  pleaflQie  in  reading  it,  that  I  often 


spent  hours  thus  employed  (alwajrs  in 
however),  and  derívêi  from  it  a  consoLjK^, 
which  it  is  imposríble  to  describe.  Then  it  n 
that  I  felt  constrained  to  Liy  aside  my  fonBer 
profession,  and  to  embrace  Chrístianit^,  and 
now,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Chnich  of  Jesns  Chríst,  our  00I7 
Saviour." 

For  Bome  time  past  Dr.  De  Sanctís  has  beei 
deliveríng  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  histoiy 
of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  in  the  Waldes- 
sian  Church  in  Florence.  Thia  couiae  ki 
now  been  completed,  and  on  Wedneiday  bi 
commenced  a  Bible-clase  for  stadying  tk 
EpÍBtle  to  the  Romans.  AU  those  wbo  at 
members  of  the  church  are  permitted  to  ei* 
press  their  views  on  the  paasage  under  ooa- 
sideration,  while  those  who  are  not  conmnai* 
cants  are  at  liberty  to  put  any  qnestion.  Tki 
fírst  meeting  of  Úiis  dass  was  very  name^ 
ously  attended,  and  many  veiy  profitiUi 
remarks  were  made  by  some  of  the  biethnL 

THE   GREAT  QATHERINa   AT   ROUB. 

In  Rome  the  most  active  preparations  M 
being  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  os* 
tenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Peter,  and  nov  tk 
bishops  and  other  persons  who  have  been  ït 
vited  by  the  Pope  are  ciowding  to  be  pieeeÉ 
at  this  ceremony.  It  will  be  preceded  I9 
two  great  meetings  of  the  Couaistory,  in  fáaá 
all  the  bishops  who  have  accepted  the  inn 
tation  given  to  them  in  the  circular  íhm^ 
December  8,  1866,  will  take  part,  «id  i 
will  be  followed  by  the  canomsation  <l 
twenty-six  new  saints.  The  real  olject  é 
this  festival  is  partly  religions  and  partly  f» 
litical.  By  means  of  it  the  Pope  and  Ui 
followers  wonld  seek  to  impress  npot  th 
minds  of  the  people  that  the  fonndatioftfli 
the  Papacy  in  Rome  was  the  work  oí  9 
Peter.  By  means  of  it  they  wonld  ttv 
all  the  bishops  more  closely  to  RonM^fli 
lead  them  to  retum  to  their  dioceaes  deqt 
impressed  with  the  glory  of  the  Pope  ai  tb 
successor  of  the  Apostle  whose  maxtyidQi 
they  pretend  to  commemorate.  By  tti 
festival  they  will  also  seek  to  impfeas  ipfll 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  the  belief  Ú$ 
Rome  is  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  and  tkenÍM 
that  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  belong  to  Ili^ 
but  to  CatholicÍBm.  At  preaent  thcy  0 
busy  circnlating  the  leport  tíiat  all  the  « 
sery  that  exists  in  the  Fapal  Statet  »  fK 
dnced  by  the  RevolotioiiÍBts— that  ia>  liT  ^ 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Thns  they  hope  thiÉ  ^ 
bishope,  on  their  retoni  to  their  diÍBH 
homes,  will  stir  up  hatrad  to  the  kipg^"^ 
Italy  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of  tha  Popa. 
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[From  our  own  CoxTespondent] 

Berlin,  June  13,  1867. 

CHURCH  FESnVALS. 

le  happy  Whitsuntide  featival  has  once 

mor«  eome  and  gone.     Qod  grant  that  the 

piayers  offered  for  fresh  outpouríngs  of  the 

HoXjr  Spirít  upon  our  people  and  churchea 

mBLy  have  found  acceptance  with  Qod  as  the 

iii^G>cie  uttenuice  of  living  hearta  !    We  have 

obAerved  again  this  Whitauntide  how  far  even 

the0«  seaflonB  are  from  fulfílling  their  holy 

00  ohvioualy  on  all  auch  occaaiona 

the  heatheniah   and   natural    aide    of 

hcLnciaa  nature  try  to  uaurp  the  place  that 

aho^d  belong  to   the   Chriatian  life.     The 

CkM.a.Tch  appointed  theae  feaata  to  be  timea  of 

smbrance,  of  aolemn  aaaembliea  for  pur- 

of  ezhortation.     But  among  ua  they 

lu^^«  become  for  the  moat  part  da^ra  of  amuae- 

it  and  frívolity.     The  people  foraake  the 

ínibling  of  themaelvea  together,  and  paaa 

the  open  doora  of  the  churchea,  bent  on 

th^ú  pleaaure-taking.     In  the  Old  Teatament 

^Mfe^ta  were  apoken  of  as  daya  of  assemblies, 

ÍM.  our  áaj  crowda  aaaemble,  indeed,  but  it  ia 

^   tíie  railway  atationa.     From  the  very  fírat 

of  the  featival  atreama  of  excursioniata 

to  flow.     In  the  moming  ihe  number- 

eonveyancea  plying  on  the  road  acarcely 

*''Kfi&ce  to  cany  aU  the  pleaaure-aeekera  who 

^'^  eager  to  betake  themselves  to  neighbour- 

^>^  towna,  to  the  hilla,  or  to  the  wooda.     AU 

^^    public  gardena  are  fíUed.     The  atreeta 

*Vv«9Qi  with  people.     The  churchea  are  cer- 

^*^^y  «ttended  ;  but  it  ia  much  eaaier  to  fínd 

\    pUce  in  them  than  in   the  raUway  car- 

^«e^  though  extra  traina  are  put  on  for  the 

y^^*«ioa.     Thua,  aoula   do   not   riae  towarda 

*^^ven,   but  railway  aharea  go  up  in   the 

2^*^ket.     To  the  greater  number  of  the  Chria- 

of  Qermany  Sundajra  and  holy-daya  have 

le  exactly  the  reverae  of  that  which  they 

intended  to  be.  To  many  they  have  ceaaed 

^  religioua  feativak  at  aU,  and  have  be- 

^*^®  mmply  daya  of  natural  enjoyment  Devo- 

^*^   ia  paid,  not  to  Qod,  but  to  woods  and 

r^^'^'^Aaina.     It  ia  not  thoae  who  are  in  the 

"**>it  of  attending  church  who  avail  them- 

.  ^^^  of  the  leiaure  of  theae  holiday  aeaaona, 

^^    juat  thoae   who  at    other  timea   never 

T^®*^  at  aU.     The  Apoatle  aaya,  "  The  king- 

^^    of  Qod  ÍB  not  meat  and  drink ;"  but 

^     lioly-daya  of  many  of  our  people    are 

?*^^«d  only  by  thia — ^that  they  are  timea 

^     ^ating  and   drinking   much  more  than 

J^  other  daya.     The  Sabbath  waa  inatituted 

^  ^lie  xefreshment  of  the  apirít ;  they  make 


it  minÍBter  only  to  the  fleaL  The  appointed 
feaata  ahould  be  aeaaona  of  reat  and  quiet ;  in 
point  of  fact,  however,  there  are  more  brawls 
at  theae  timea  than  at  any  other,  the  príaona 
fill  more  quickly,  and  ríot  and  lawleasneas 
claim  their  most  numeroua  victims.  No  days 
of  remembrance  are  ao  little  honoured  in  the 
obeervance  as  these  aacred  to  our  Lord.  So 
far,  indeed,  is  the  desecration  carríed,  that 
innkeepers  and  propríetors  of  public  gardena 
are  reaUy  to  be  pitied  at  theae  feative  aeaaona 
for  the  great  injuiy  they  auffer. 

THE   CHURCH   OF   BADEN  AND   IOFFOLD's 
CHURCH   HISTORY. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Church  in  the  Qrand  Duchy  o£ 
Baden  ia  in  the  handa  of  theologians  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  Chríst,  and  whoae  funda* 
mental  idea  ia  that  Christianity  must  be 
cast  in  the  mould  of  modem  requirementa, 
In  Heidelberg,  Profeaaora  Rothe  and  Schen- 
kel  are  the  two  eapeciaUy  devoted  to  this 
aystem.  Profeaaor  Schenkel  pubUahed  three 
yeara  ago  a  book  entitled,  "Daa  Charakter- 
bUd  Jeau,''  which  deniea  the  reaurrection 
of  Chríst,  and  in  other  reapecte  quenchea  the 
light  of  the  pure  Gk)spel  faith.  Thia  vety 
man  holds,  neverthelesa,  the  poet  of  pre- 
aident  of  the  coUege  in  which  the  preacherB 
for  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden  are  tiainedy 
and  which  every  candidate  for  the  Church  in 
Baden  ia  bound  to  attend.  The  remonstrances 
of  many  pious  paators  in  the  country  have 
been  of  no  avaU ;  nor  has  the  anomaly  beeu 
removed  even  at  the  instance  of  the  Proteat- 
ant  High  Consiatory  of  BerUn,  aupported  by 
aome  of  the  moat  eminent  theologiana.  Only 
just  now  bas  the  Qeneral  Synod  of  Baden  ao 
far  yielded  aa  to  make  it  no  longer  compul- 
sory  for  students  to  attend  the  college.  This 
relaxation  wUI,  however,  be  of  little  moment 
80  long  as  the  goveming  power  in  the  Church 
remains  the  aame ;  for  in  aU  appointments 
thoae  wiU  of  courae  have  the  preference  who 
have  pasaed  through  the  coUege.  The  Church 
question  in  Baden  has,  unhappily,  become  a 
party  question.  Schenkel  and  hia  partisana 
have  endeavoured  to  gain  alUes  among  the  in« 
fídel  or  secular  portion  of  the  educated  claaaet^ 
They  assert  that  it  is  necesaary  to  conform  to 
the  spirít  of  the  age,  and  the  old  formulas  of 
the  Qospel  are  cast  down  as  ''medifieval 
Dagons  ^  which  have  lost  their  power.  Quite 
recently  a  book  has  been  brought  out  by 
one  of  their  disciples,  Nippold,  in  Hei- 
delbeig,  giving  an  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Ught  of  the 
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doctrínes  of  Profeason  Schenkel  and  Rothe. 
All  who  do  not  agree  with  this  Baden  school 
«re  br&nded  as  eealots  and  fanatics.  '^  In  the 
Evangelical  Alliance/'  says  the  author,  **  the 
dark  spirit  of  intolerance  is  evident  .  .  .  It 
is  characterised  by  the  specifícally  English^ 
Methodistical  spirit."  Nippold  is  especially 
bitter  against  the  Christians  of  England. 
Only  those  who  hold  the  opinions  of  Bonsen 
and  Oolenso  íind  favour  with  him.  The 
volume  does  not  represent  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel,  btit  of  the  school  of  the  Baden  pro- 
fessors.  It  is  not  leamed,  but  it  is  very  dog^ 
matic.  It  is  not  deep,  but  is  full  of  contempt 
for  the  noblest  men  of  our  Church  through- 
out  Europe.  It  is  written  like  a  newspaper 
article,  and  ventures  to  break  its  staff  of  criti- 
cism  over  books  and  men  esteemed  by  the 
whole  Christian  world.  And  yet  this  book 
has  been  upheld  by  Prussia.  The  author  is 
obliged  himself  to  oonfess  that  our  Crown 
Prince  has  been  his  benefactor.  It  is  said 
that  the  author's  design  in  this  is  to  transplant 
t»  Beilin  the  doctrines  which  have  hitherto 
taken  root  in  Barlen  only;  but  if  so,  he  is 
deceiving  himself.  The  idea  that  the  heir  of 
the  throne  of  Prussia,  and  his  consort,  your 
Princess  Boyal,  will  ever  introduce  into  the 
Church  principles  opposed  to  the  Gospel,  may 
flatter  some  individuals  for  the  moment ;  but 
time  will  prove  it  a  delusion.  Our  Royal 
house  has  in  truth  a  great  influence  upon  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  tone  of  the  people. 
Our  kings,  ever  since  the  war  with  Napo- 
leon,  have  done  much,  both  by  example 
end  by  law,  for  the  dilTusion  and  deepening 
of  Christian  life  and  Christian  observance 
among  the  people.  They  have  known  and 
have  proved  by  experience  that  nations 
without  a  living  faith  in  a  Qod  and  Saviour 
can  neither  be  free  in  peace  nor  strong  in 
war.  The  pious  heart  of  King  Frederick 
WiUiam  IV.  has  left  its  impress  for  genera- 
tions,  not  only  on  the  history  of  the  nation, 
but  of  the  Church.  Our  present  King  has 
leamt,  in  the  experiences  of  the  last  few 
years,  to  know  more  both  of  the  worth  and 
the  power  of  the  cross.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  in  our  days  a  king  in  Germany  should 
surrender  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in 
order  to  please  the  freethinking  portion  of 
the  community.  There  are,  indeed,  certain 
persons  who  seek  to  lead  others  astray  by 
repoits  that  the  Crown  Prince  is  inclined  to 
«stablish  a  system  in  Prussia  such  as  is 
dominant  in  Baden  under  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Grand  l>uke.  God  grant  to  our  King 
William  yet  many  years  of  rule  1  but,  should 
we  live  «0  see  another  monarch  on  the  throne 


of  Pruflsia,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  I  am  i^^ 
ít  is  possible  for  many  things  to  chae^  £ 
Prussia — ^men,  laws,  forms,  even  chuith  or- 
ganisations ;  but  one  thing  must  not  and  wffl 
not  be  done  away — ^the  great  general  eo&- 
fesdon  that  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  hA 
raised  from  the  dead,  is  both  Lord  and  KÍB^ 

PASTO&AL   CONFEREKCES. 

During  the  next  week  numeroos  eoi 
íerences  will  again  be  held,  both  in  Bedn 
and  elsewhere.  The  Bsrlin  Conference  iríl 
take  up  very  interesting  subjects.  ProfeM 
Hengstenbeiig  wiil  read  a  paper  upon**lli 
Future  of  the  Jewish  People."  This  will 
no  doubt,  give  'occasion  for  much  discnssoi 
should  there  be  time  for  it ;  but  the  length  d 
the  essay  generally  makes  thÍB  imposdbk 
Another  very  interesting  subject  will  be  dii 
cussed  —  the  character  of  religious  nordi 
their  benefíts  and  their  dangers.  Upontin 
matter  there  has  arisen,  of  late,  a  greit  £ 
versity  of  opinion.  The  Preaident  of  A 
Pastoral  Conference,  Pastor  Orth,  íb  himid 
a  writer  of  fíction.  Two  years  ago,  imdi 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Piscator,"  he  wwl 
a  reÚgious  novel,  called  "  Lebensbilder 
("  Sketches  from  Life  "),  which  gave  oíbm 
in  many  quarters.  Even  among  his  intÍDit 
friends  many  disapproved,  though  the  in^ 
contained  not  a  few  good  things.  It  m 
pretentious  and  inflated ;  and  with  mnch  a 
Bumption  of  clevemess,  had  little  origioafi^ 
It  treated  all  ecclesiastical  questions,  hf  Ú 
way,  as  if  already  decided,  and  Te^pKsak 
the  glorification  of  a  Lutheran  divine,  lA 
displayed,  however,  more  priestly  anthoril 
than  humble  service.  It  is  probably  withn 
ference  to  this  work  that  the  subject  has  bee 
chosen  for  consideration,  and  Pastor  Grfii 
macher,  who  is  to  read  the  paper,  gare  ta 
pression  in  Posen,  last  winter,  to  his  viewi  i 
to  the  imchristian  tendencies  of  a  novel  l 
the  Jewish  writer  Auerbach.  Pastoral  Ooi 
ferences  are  being  held  álso  in  Posen  fl 
Thuringen.  In  both  assemblies  the  pmi 
aspect  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  will  be  fnA 
discussed. 

HOMB  MLSSIONB. 

A  few  days  ago  the  fonndation-stone  « 
laid  of  a  new  infírmary  for  women.  Bá 
scriptions  are  again  being  coUected  fof  ti 
erection  of  two  small  churches  in  the  oi 
quarters  of  BerUn.  A  third,  the  Golgoti 
Chapel,  will  soon  be  coneeerated.  8ÍB 
Easter  a  service  has  been  established  for  i 
deaf  and  dumb.  '  This  is  a  tme  woik 
Christlike  benevolence.  It  ia  impoMÍlile 
watch  without  tears  the  dnmb  gestnm 
which  the  poor  creatares  e&deaToor  1o  < 
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presB  their  desÍTes  to  God,  or  to  listen  to  the 
ftnnge  inarticulate  Boiinds  which  they  some- 
times  atter.  Who  would  not  rejoice  to  see 
ÚA  coDfiolation  of  Qod  their  Saviour  fínding 
a  way  into  their  hearts  ?  On  Sunday  is  the 
imited  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion  in  Potsdam,  which  is  generally  a  very 
joyal  occasion.  Hundreds  of  ChrÍ8tian  young 
nen  are  to  he  seen  in  the  churches;  then  dining 
together,  ainging,  and  hearing  the  Word  of 
Qod  in  the  woods — ^all  of  one  mind,  orderly» 
Int  eheerful,  simple,  and  light-hearted.  This 
k  their  conference,  and  it  ia  one  truly  re- 
fieshing  to  heart  and  spirit. 


UNITED    PRAYSB-HBETINO   AT    DRB8DEN. 

The  day  oí  special  prayer  for  the  children 
cf  Christian  parents  (the  1 2th  vlt)  was  ob- 
ttrred  in  Dresden.  A  imion  meeting  for 
fttyer  was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  Re- 
ftnoed  Church,  which  had  been  kindly 
piDted  for  that  purpose,  and  was  presided 
•»  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  M.A, 
BEÍtish  Chaplain.  The  meeting  began  with 
iíqiíng  in  Qerman  Luther's  celebrated  version 
í  Piahn  xlvL  The  Rev.  F.  H.  P.  Albrecht 
(LBtheran),  late  missionary  under  the  Basle 
Hinbnary  Society,  spoke  in  Qerman  on  the 
HrioQs  temptations  which  beset  the  children 
4f  beUevers.  He  concluded  by  offering  up 
JBgrcr  in  German.  The  hymn,  "  O  Qod  of 
IbÚiel,"  was  then  sung  in  Ënglish,  and  the 
lif.  Charles  Jenkins,  M.A.  (Congregation- 
ékíj,  late  of  the  United  States  Anny  Com- 
|BHÍon,  addressed  the  meeting  in  English,  and 
ÍBÊbi  by  offenng  up  a  prayer.  A  hymn  was 
ftoi  ifung  in  German,  and  the  Rev.  Adrian  | 


Van  Andel,  missionary  of  thé  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  at  Prague,  spoke  in  German.  He 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  children  of  Bohe- 
mian  Protestants  who  were  obliged  to  attend 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  But  there  wa^  a 
revival  of  life  among  them,  and  measures 
had  been  taken  to  tiy  to  establish  schools  oí 
their  own.  He  (the  speaker)  desired  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the'se  poor  Protestants.  Help 
was  urgently  needed,  help  in  eamest  prayer, 
and  help  in  material  assistance.  Mr.  Yan 
Andel  then  offered  up  prayer  in  German, 
after  which  another  English  hynm  was  sung^ 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright,  British 
Chaplain,  addressed  the  meeting  in  English. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus, "  Ask  and  ye  shall  reeeive/'  etc,  which 
injunction  the  Lord  enforces  by  the  conside> 
tion,  **  If  ye  being  evil  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?''  Parents  should 
seek  to  train  up  their  children  for  etemity^ 
and  not  hold  ever  befoie  them,  as  was  too 
often  done,  the  bait  of  pleasing  men.  He 
appealed  to  them  to  be  more  constant  in 
prayer,  and  more  consistent  in  their  own. 
lives.  He  rejoiced  to  behold  such  nume- 
rously-attended  union  gatherings.  They  re> 
minded  of  heavea,  where  there  would  be 
but  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.  Mr.  Wright 
dosed  by  offering  up  prayer  in  English^  after 
which  a  hynm  in  German  was  simg,  during 
which  ft  colkction  was  made  for  the  Bohemian 
Protestant  schools.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  aboat  an  equal  number  of  Germans^  and 
English,  and  Americans. 


SWEDEN. 

A  MISSIONAKY  PARISH. 


Tbe  pariah  of  Hjorted  is  situated  in  the 
^llDnnce  of  Smaland,  not  far  from  the  Baltic 
-">•)  and  in  the  south  of  Sweden.  The 
.^iRDitiy  is  wiid  and  dreary,  covered  with 
«^  pine  forests,  and  intersected  by  nnmer- 
«H  imall  lakes.  The  habitations  are  far 
^^Nreen.  A  traveller,  who  afterwards  became 
^  putor  of  Hjorted,  traversing  this  country 
^  the  first  time,  thought  that  it  was  more 
^to  he  inhabited  by  wolves  than  by  men. 
^  soil  ÍB  extremely  stony,  and  can  only  be 
'^tivated  as  the  result  of  great  labour  and 
'Hierenuice.  Since  1856,  a  veryinteresting 
(ínonary  work  has  been  going  on  in  this 
bíih,  aome  particulars  of  which  we  translate 
m  the  columns  of  a  Contiuental  cootem- 
The  narrative  shows  how  much  may 
pliahed  by  a  humble  instrumentality. 


if  set  to  work  under  right  motives  aod  in  » 
systematic  way : — 

Ptetor  OBtbeig  had  Iods  desired  to»  make  of 
hÍB  flock  a  missionary  peoiue  in  the  tnsa  sense  of 
the  woffd  HÍB  paríshionerB  being  in  ffeneral 
very  poor,  he  propoeed  to  them  to  «oltivate- 
some  pieces  oí  waate  Und  for  the  benefit  of  the 
misnonary  ^terprise.  He  himself  devoted  the 
produee  (k  a  small  piece  of  glebe  land,  situated 
near  the  chardi,  to  the  evanffeliaation  of  the 
parísh  and  the  ooontry,  and  the  aid  of  f oreign 
mísBtons.  The  income  f rom  this  groond  is  aboat 
6fty  crowns.  Before  making  ihis  proposal,  he 
calíed  a  meetinff  to  give  infonnatioa  respecting; 
mÍBSionary  wore,  and  to  sbow  his  people  how 
greatly  it  is  ne^ected  in  Swedea  Bh  t(Md  them 
that,  m  his  view,  every  Christian  oaght  to  give 
to  the  Lord  the  tenth  of  his  income ;  bat  that  if 
tbev  only  gave  tbe  handredth  part,  500  persons 
with  incomes  of  ooly  200  crowns  each  might  raise 
annually  a  thoosand  crowns.  He  also  indicated 
other  means  of  finding  money  lor  the  servioe  o£ 
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God,  snch  as  abBtíneiice  from  oertain  luxuries  of 
the  table,  írom  tobaoco,  and  from  fermented 
liquors.  The  congregation,  aa  a  whole,  did  not 
accede  to  his  plan ;  but  the  friends  of  mÍBsions 
amongst  them  formed  a  Bociety,  Bubjeoted  them- 
BeBree  to  certain  rulcB,  and  set  reBolutely  to  the 
work.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  report  an- 
nounced  that  fífty-six  voluntary  labourers  were 
engaged  in  cleanng  the  *'mÍ8BÍon  ffround,"  and 
removinc,  breaking,  and  bumin^  tíie  stones  of 
which,  hke  all  the  land  in  thé  neighbourhood,  it 
was  lar^iy  compoBed.  The  íirat  year'a  income 
from  thiB  fíeld  was  twenty-one  crowns.  To  thia 
Bum  otherB  derived  from  other  Bources  were 
added,  bo  that,  thÍB  fírst  year,  the  pansh  con- 
tributed  106  crownB  towarda  misBÍon  work. 
ThÍB  ezample  of  mÍBSÍonary  labour  given  by  the 
pastor  ana  the  êlUe  of  the  flock  Boon  found 
lollowerB;  bo  that  in  1866  the  Bum  obtained  for 
the  mÍBBÍon  from  the  different  cleared  fíelda 
was  116  crowuB,  and  the  total  contribution  of 
thÍB  humble  parÍBh  for  the  year  714  crowna. 
The  minÍBter  nimBelf  Bets  the  best  posBÍble  ex- 
ample,  having  chosen  bíx  or  Beven  pieccB  of 
banren,  atony  ground,  which  he  tilla  with  hia 
own  hánda.  iSter  the  houra  devoted  ito  atudy 
and  the  pastorate,  he  may  be  Been  proceeding 
thither,  with  hia  spade  and  pickaxe  on  hia 
■houlder.  The  crops  raised  on  thÍB  laboriously 
cultivated  soil  are  sold  for  the  benefít  of  the 
mÍBBÍon.  These  varíous  plotB  of  land  have  each 
the  name  of  some  station.  There  is  already  a 
Karatonga,  a  New  HermannBbur^^,  a  Kuruman, 
etc.,  etc.  HÍB  object  is  to  teach  his  paríahionerB 
to  oonvert  the  desert  into  a  paraaise,  and  to 
devote  the  beet  of  its  produce,  as  well  aa  of  their 
own  strength  and  inteliigence,  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  kinsdom  of  God.  He  continually 
invitea  hÍB  peopTe  to  asBÍst  him  in  redaiming 
new  land,  and  they  do  so  with  right  good  wilL 
After  a  day  spent  in  such  labour,  he  aaBembles 
the  workers  in  the  oottaffe  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  sives  them  information  respecting 
both  home  and  foreign  misBÍonB. 

But  this  ÍB  not  the  only  work  which  the  Lord 
has  entrusted  to  his  servant.  To  reach  the 
church  of  Hjorted,  from  the  south,  you  must 
pasB  a  brídge,  thrown  across  the  lake.  The  little 
white  church,  surmounted  by  its  steeple,  the 
manse  standinff  in  front  of  a  large  oak  wood, 
and  Burrounded  by  its  orchard,  present  a  charm- 
ing  picture,  which  one  lovea  to  keep  iu  memory. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  church  you  see  a 
house  three  Btoríes  hiffh,  with  gardeuB  and  a 
amall  park,  the  whole  len^  of  the  lake ;  and 
when  you  ask  who  inhabit  it,  you  are  answered, 
poor  deaf  and  dumb  children.  The  hiatory  of 
thÍB  institution  may  be  bríeflv  given.  Pastor 
Ostberg  had  for  four  years  a  chíld  who  was  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb.  Whilst  thus  afflicted,  he  was 
not  oonsciouB  that  God  was  preparing  him  to 
take  special  interest  in  this  claM  of  unf ortunates. 
In  hÍB  pariah  there  waa  also  a  poor  child,  who, 
for  want  of  room,  could  not  be  received  into  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Stockholm.  This 
circumstance  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  esta- 
bliahing  another  inatitution  into  which  children 


might  be  receivedwho  CQfold  not  be  admi 
into  the  Eoyal  Asylum  of  Stockholm,  of  w 
hÍB  fríend,  íieutenant  Klings^or,  was  one  d 
f  ounders.  This  officer,  belongmg  to  the  8we 
nobility,  had  been  compelled  to  qoit  the  ani 
aocount  of  deafneas.  Ëutw  as  the  reaolt  of  i 
infírmity,  he  had  leamed  to  nnderBtaad 
movement  of  the  li^  and  bad  becomt 
father  and  compasBionate  fríend  of  Ú 
afíiicted  in  like  manner  with  himaelf.  1 
deaire  of  these  two  frienda  was  net  Imc 
of  result.  The  glebe  land,  which  Pm 
Ostberg  had  Bet  apart  to  the  mÍBBÍon  wo 
Beemed  suitable  f or  the  erectÍGn  of  a  nev 
stitution.  At  a  miasionaiy  meeting^  h«ld  i 
7th  June,  1858,  in  the  neighbouríng  piridk 
Tuna,  he  conmiunicated  hÍB  project»  uid  odil 
many  hearts  in  its  support.  He  inaerted 
circular  letter  in  the  newspapera,  and.  ú 
meetinff  held  at  Hjorted,  in  Gk^tober,  1868^  1 
príndpIeB  upon  which  the  work  ahould  be  lim 
were  decided  on.  Froní  the  outaet,  thii  initi 
tion  was  to  depend  upon  the  f ree  eifto  of  Clinit 
benevolence ;  and,  instead  of  rSyins  upon  i 
endowmenta,  to  place  all  its  hope  and  eonfidfl 
in  that  God  who  inclinea  the  hearta  of  bmb,  i 
can  fíll  them  with  the  ríchea  of  hÍB  oim  li 
A  committee  of  four  members,  with  M.  Oitb 
as  president,  was  alBo  appointed.  Qn  the 
May,  1860,  they  had  received  7,000  'croimi 
year  later,  the  oontríbutionB  had  rMched  16^' 
crowns.  A  pious  architect,  M.  Andenw, 
Westenwich,  undertook  to  Buperintesd 
erection  of  the  building.  But  tne  great  i 
culty  was  to  fínd  a  competent  man  who  wo 
uudertake  the  arduous  taak  of  father  i 
teacher  of  the  thirty  children  who  were  ah« 
aeeking  admisBÍon.  Af ter  having  waited  in  t 
for  Bome  one  to  offer  himself ,  an  applicatíon  i 
made  to  lieutenant  Klingspor,  who  jojfi 
acoeded  to  it.  The  Liord,  to  wnom  the  oomBÍI 
looked  in  all  their  difficultiea,  alao  BuppUedll 
witb  a  teacher  for  the  boys,  and  a  govenMM 
the  girls.  In  June,  1864,  the  bnilding  i 
begun.  In  one  day  the  post  bron^  i 
lettera,  of  which  one  contained  úve,  tlw  IM 
116,  the  third  250,  and  the  fourth  1,500  crcnr 
Once,  when  all  the  resourceB  were  ezhiBit 
and  a  debt  of  1,000  erowns  had  been  incnv 
one  person  sent  1,500  crowna.  At  ki| 
the  house  was  finished,  and  it  ia  a  momui 
of  the  goodneas  and  of  the  f aithfnlnea  o<  i 
Lord.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their  wd 
taking,  the  eommittee  relied  upon  thepnB 
made  in  Matthew  xxi  22,  and  John  xif. 
and  xvL  23,  and  6od  haa  glorífíed  hii  ^ 
name  by  hearín^  their  prayera,  and  haa  onna 
their  efforts  with  hia  bleaaing.  Eiftij  p0 
mÍBBÍonary  festival  ÍB  held  in  the  cnara 
Hiorted,  at  which  a  larffi  number  of  ipiilí 
celebrate  the  love  of  the  oavionr.  ThnB  a  ii 
haa  been  kindled,  whidi  ia  Bpreading  moit  < 
more  into  the  neighbouríng  pariaheai  1m  U 
no  lesB  than  5,000  penona  aaBembled  at  Hjal 
to  invoke  upon  the  new  asylum  the  bleani 
that  God  wno  ia  the  Giver  ot  ereiy  good 
perfectgift 
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TflE  AWAKENING   IN   NORTH   CHINA— A   VISIT  TO   SHANG.TUNG» 


Tien-tain,  February  26,  1867. 
In  mj  last  letter  to  you  I  said  that  I 
dioiild  wríte  a  Bhort  accoont  of  a  joomej 
rbieh  we  made  in  Januaiy  to  Shang-tung,  the 
ce&e  of  the  religious  awakening,  of  which 
m  have  alreadj  heard.  You  know  that  the 
ioodon  Miflsionary  Society  has  an  out-station 
r5  H  (25  miles)  distant  from  the  principal 
áethodist  station ;  our  mission  was  specially 

0  this  place.  It  was  arranged  that  we  should 
«eompany  Measrs.  Hall  and  Hodge,  who 
rere  to  paj  a  viait  to  their  stations  at  the 
ime  time ;  but  they,  having  to  leave  some- 
dut  earlier  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  pre- 
ided  ufl  bj  a  few  days.  We  left  on  the 
londng  of  New  Teai's  Daj,  accompanied  by 
i  aitive  preacher,  by  name  Lu,  and  one  of 
VI  own  servants.  The  weather  was  anything 
nt  inviting,  being  eztremely  cold,  with  a 
tmig  wind  blowing,  and  ita  usual  accom- 
ttiment,  dust  in  abundance.  Having  bid 
líea  to  our  friendfi  who  came  to  see  us  oíf, 
re  aet  out  on  our  joumej.  Our  daily  expe- 
íoiee  by  the  way  was  much  the  same  as  be- 
se.  We  found  the  same  small,  incommodious 
vOf  with  even  less  of  comfort  than  usual, 
lej  being  dark,  dirty,  and  wretched  in  the 
ctreme.  We  passed  through  no  place  of 
i^rtance,  with  the  exception  of  Tswang- 
'oo,  a  walled  city,  where  there  are  several 
Hi^ues,  it  being  a  Mohammedan  stronghold. 

1  it,  as  in  all  other  cities  and  towns  which 
ra  Me  here,  the  marks  of  decay  and  ruin  are 
foywhere  visible. 

We  completed  the  joumey  of  140  miles  in 
íttte  more  than  three  days,  arriving  at  Han- 
Itt-towang  on  Friday  at  midday.  We  found 
bt  Messrs.  Hall  and  Hodge  had  gone  to  a 
íllage  a  few  li  distant,  where  a  market  was 
<ílig  held ;  meanwhile  we  were  very  kindly 
eeeived  by  numbers  of  the  ckian-yen  (mem- 
ms),  who  did  all  they  could  for  our  comfort. 
ft  the  evening,  nombers  of  the  members, 
leiriiig  of  our  arrival,  came  to  be  introduced 
nd  to  welcome  us ;  and  amongst  the  number 
U  Mr.  Tien,  a  wealthy  farmer,  the  chief  man 
I  the  village,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
vdth  and  property.  He  has  been  converted 
um  heathenism,  and  is  very  zealous  in  the 
aie  of  Chiist,  anxious  that  all  his  friends 
loiild  come  and  share  the  blessings  of  this 
Mpel  which  has  brought  peace  and  joy  to 
I  own  souL     He  has  placed  at  the  disposal 

onr  Methodist  frienda  a  house,  part  of 
jeh  ia  fítted  up  as  a  chapel ;  the  other  part 


is  to  be  a  dwelling-house  for  them,  when  they 
visit  this  station.  He  asks  no  rent  fos  it 
He  is  a  fíne,  hale,  hearty-Iooking  old  man, 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  He  gave  us  a 
very  warm  reception  indeed,  and  invited  us 
to  occupy  his  guest-rooms  during  our  stay  in 
the  district,  which  kind  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted.  He  brought  with  him  his  little  son, 
a  boy  of  twelve  years,  who,  we  were  as- 
tonished  and  amused  to  hear,  was  then,  and 
had  been  for  a  year,  married.  *  He  is  an  only 
son,  and  his  father  was  anxious  to  see  him 
settled  in  life  before  he  himself  dies.  His 
wife  is  two  years  his  senior,  and  is  a  nice- 
looking  youDg  lady. 

Next  moming,  Mr.  W.  despatched  the  native 
preacher,  Lu,  to  our  out-station,  Tien-chia- 
tswang,  to  apprise  them  of  our  arrival  in 
the  district,  and  to  make  any  preparationa 
needful  for  us,  while  we  arranged  to  pass  the 
Sabbath  in  this  place.  Mr.  Tien  soon  made 
his  appearance  to  wish  us  good  moming,  and 
to  invite  us  all  to  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock. 
We  accepted — I  very  gladly,  for  to  me  it  was 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  ladies  of 
his  household.  At  twelve  o'clock  Tien  came 
to  conduct  his  gentlemen  friends  to  his  guest- 
room,  where  they  were  to  dine.  As  it  is  not 
Chinese  etiquette  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
sit  at  meat  together,  I  was  left  to  be  con- 
ducted  to  the  ladies'  apartments ;  and  as  the 
ladies  rarely  leave  the  inner  courtyard,  a 
nurse  came  to  lead  me  in,  and  I  soon  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Tien,  her 
daughter,  and  daughter-in-Iaw,  all  of  whom 
received  me  very  kindly  indeed.  As  I  was 
the  fírst  foreigner  they  had  ever  seen,  they 
looked  at  me  with  curious  eyes,  and  put  mauy 
strange  queries.  After  dinner,  a  number  of 
women  came  in  to  see  me.  They  asked  me 
to  sing  to  them ;  and  old  Mr.  Tien,  who  had 
fínished  with  his  guests,  joined  me  in  singing 
**  The  Happy  Land,"  after  which  I  aaked  him 
to  lead  us  in  prayer,  and  then  I  said  good-bye, 
promising  to  come  again  soon  and  tell  them  of 
Christ  and  his  salvation.  Next  moming  we 
had  a  most  delightful  service.  About  fífty 
men  were  present;  some  of  them  having 
walked  great  distances.  Both  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  W.  addressed  them ;  and  I  may  say,  that  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  orderly  and  devout 
congregation.  It  was  very  pleasing  to  see 
their  eamest  faces,  listening  intently  to  catch 
some  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement. 
They  afterwards  examined  a  number  of  appli. 


*  By  the  Wife  oí  a  Misaionary  at  Tien-tBÍn. 
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cants  for  baptism,  and  were  cheered  and  de- 
lighted  with  the  style  in  which  thej  answered 
the  questions  put  to  them.  It  was  evident 
thej  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  way  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  a'full 
appreciation  of  the  blessingB  attending  an 
acceptance  of  this  salvation.  We  can  scarcelj 
understand  what  the  feelings  of  their  poor 
souls  mufit  be  on  being  loosed  from  the  bond- 
age  of  sin  and  idolatry,  and  experiendng  the 
liberty  with  which  Cbrist  makea  hia  people 
free. 

Kext  day  (Monday)  we  started  about  one 

p.M.   for   Chu-chia-tsai,   which   is    thirty   li 

distant  from  Han-chia-tswang.  It  was  here  the 

glorioufl  religioufl  awakening  originated.    The 

country  between  the  two  places  is  very  beau- 

tiful,  the  greater  part  of  the  road  being  a  con- 

tinual  avenue;  and  although  there  was  not 

then  a  single  sprig  of  vegetation  to  enliven 

the  barren  prospect  in  winter,  yet  we  could 

easily  imagine  how  very  beautiful  it  must  be 

when  spring  and  summer  come  with  their 

leafy  blessings,  and  with  bud  and  blossom. 

As  it  was,  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ride. 

We  passed  through  many  villages,  where  the 

people  crowded  round  us  in  numbers.    When 

nearing  Chu-chia-tsai,  we  descried  a  large  con- 

course  of  people  come  out  to  welcome  their 

Tnoosa   (pastor).     The   fírst   group  (for  there 

were  two)  was  standing  under  the  trees  at  the 

end  of  the  avenue  nearest  to  us;  while  the 

second  was   at   the  other   end,  next  to  the 

town.     As  we   approached,  they  moved  to- 

wards  us,  Mr.  Hu,  the  native  pastor,  heading 

the  procession.     We  presently  dÍBmounted  to 

receive  the  congratulations  and  welcome  of 

this  delighted  crowd,  and  were  quite  over- 

powered  with  such  a  display  of  interest  and 

kindness.     We  moved  on  and  received  the 

welcome  of  the  other  group,  and  then  passed 

into  the  place,  and  reached  the  house  which 

Mr.  Hall  had  occupied  on  a  previous  visit 

Hundreds  now  crowded  round  us.     We  went 

to  see  the  house  we  were  to  occupy,  and  the 

chapel  where  Mrs.  Hu  lives.     When  we  got 

near  the  chapel  we  were  met  by  scores  of 

women  who  had  been  waiting  there.     Mrs. 

Hu  welcomed  us  most  heartily.     Then  we 

were  besieged  by  the  others,  who  almost  car- 

ried  me  into  the  chapel.      The   place   was 

instantly   filled   with   women,  a  number  of 

whom  were  introduced  to  me  as  being  ckian' 

yen  (members).     The  scene  was  a  most  thrill- 

ing  one,  and  made  me  weep  for  joy.     It  was 

80   different   from   any  such  assemblage   of 

Chineae  femalea  I  had  previously  seen ;  there 

Waa  not  the  same  curiosity  to  examine  my 

clothes,  hair,  and  hands;  and  what  touched 


me  very  much,  their  simple  salutfl 
ping  guan?^  ("Are  you  at  peace?*^ 
ndsed  to  be  at  their  evening  servic 

After  dinner,  escorted  by  some  c 
sisters,  we  went  to  the  preaching-n 
was  distinguished  by  the  gay  lamp 
over  the  gateway.  We  entered  an 
seats;  the  congregation  had  already 
It  was  a  soul-cheering  sight,  that  i 
with  men  and  women  seated  on  n 
floor,  the  men  on  one  side,  the  woi] 
other,  all  with  bent  head  and  seríoi 
was  evident  they  felt  it  was  a  sol 
to  draw  near  unto  God.  The  m« 
opened  with  singing,  and  we  were 
to  hear  how  well  they  sing.  T 
thing  in  which  the  Chinese  ai 
defícient.  A  Chinese  congregation 
itself,  without  some  powerful  lead 
makes  the  most  terrible  howlings  ai 
ings  I  ever  beard.  Mr.  Hu  has  1 
people  there  to  sing  tolerably  welL 
Halland  Mr.  W.  addressed  them. 
took  notice  of  a  very  touching  incid 
occurred  here  a  fortnight  before  o 
A  poor  woman,  one  of  the  fírst  cor 
seriously  ill,  while  Mr.  Innocent 
last  October.  Mr.  Innocent  visited  1 
times,  and  gave  her  medicine.  Sb 
some  time,  and  died  in  December. 
leaving  a  fírm  and  dear  testimoi 
power  of  divine  grace  on  a  dying 
exhorting  her  husband,  children,  a: 
to  foUow  her  to  the  better  land,  t< 
Saviour  whom  she  bad  trusted,  and 
be  welL  It  was  dedded  to  give  hei 
burial ;  so,  instead  of  observing  their  ] 
rites,  a  band  of  Chrístiana  followc 
mains  to  the  grave,  where  prayer  an 
tion  were  offered.  A  deep  and  live 
in  the  truth  was  exdted  in  the  m 
husband,  who  appeared  as  a  canc 
baptism  duiing  our  stay  there ;  and 
number  of  others  recdved  the  ordi 
evening  before  we  left 

Next  day,  Tuesday,  in  the  fore 
Hall  and  Mr.  W.  held  a  laige 
service;  the  chapel  could  not  co 
crowds.  While  they  were  having  th 
outside,  Mrs.  Hu  and  I  had  the  di 
with  females.  Mr.  Hall  and  hia  tei 
came  in  and  addressed  them.  It  WM 
teresting  meeting.  Some  of  the  wonu 
one  young  marríed  woman  moet 
and  beautifully ;  she  is  only  fieven 
of  age,  and  has  been  marríed  two  y< 
mother-in-Iaw  and  husband  had  t 
very  cruelly  indeed,  so  much  bo  thi 
obliged  to  leaye  them ;  and  it 
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was  staying  at  Chn-chia-tsai  tbat  fihe  heard 
tke  Qo8^l  and  became  a  follower  of  Jesos. 
Mr.  Haïl  was  very  much  interested  in  her, 
and  decided  to  paj  a  visit  to  her  husband  and 
his  mother,  who  live  in  a  village  thirty-fíve 
H  distant,  and  try  if  he  could  bring  them  to 
feel  the  Binfulness  of  their  conduct  Ac- 
eordíngjy  he  set  out  one  daj,  accompanied  by 
the  two  native  preachers,  with  hiniself  in  one 
eart,  and  the  young  woman  with  two  of  her 
inends  in  another ;  and  after  a  deal  of  trouble 
lie  sQcceeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  proper 
itite  of  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  the  poor 
yoimg  wife  waa  left  with  them.  We  heard 
ifterwards  that  they  were  getting  on  very 
eomfortably,  and  that  the  old  lady  had 
ÍDTÍted  her  daughter-in-law  to  read  and  pray 
vith  her,  while  the  husband  was  busily  en- 
^iged  in  reading  and  studying  the  Scripturee. 
The  yoimg  wife  ia  very'  intelligent,  and  is  able 
(o  read  well,  which  is  quite  an  unusual  thing. 
In  the  aftemoon  of  the  eame  day,  Mrs.  Hu 
nd  I  went  to  visit  a  Yillage  a  few  li  distant, 
whcre  we  were  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the 
vomen,  in  accordance  with  their  own  request. 
We  niet  in  tiie  house  of  one  of  the  members ; 
tiie  room  was  packed  full,  and  numbers  out- 
ide  were  unable  to  gain  admisfiion.  Mrs.  Hu 
^e  most  eamestly  to  them.  After  two 
pnryers  had  been  offered  up,  and  a  hymn 
ftng,  we  had  to  leave  them  that  we  might  be 
home  before  dark.  They  pleaded  for  us  to 
come  again,  and  we  promiaed  if  poeaible  to  do 
10.  In  the  evening,  another  service  was  held, 
ttd  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  W.  afterwards  ex- 
ttDÍned  candidatea  for  baptiam.  It  was  most 
pitiíying  to  find  them  so  thoroughly  con- 
venant  with  the  great  and  vital  truthfi  of  the 
^MpcL  Nearly  all  who  were  examined  were 
ÍDQnd  to  be  in  a  fítting  state  to  receive  the 
<>dinance  of  baptiem. 

On  Friday  I  went  down  to  the  chapel  to 
fl»  forenoon  eervice.  There  was  a  large  con- 
pegation  aesembled.  A  remarkable  feature 
|fi  tiie  work  here  is  that  the  women  are  bo 
i&terested,  and  that  they  come  without  hesi- 
^on  to  worship  in  the  chapel  along  with 
^  men.  This  is  what  we  have  the  utmost 
^iffieiilty  in  getting  them  to  do  in  Tien-tsin. 
A  liltle  boy,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  I 
ífcocild  think,  prayed  in  the  meeting  this 
■wiiing.  It  was  very  touching  to  hear  his 
(Uldish  voice  and  his  simple  petitions :  he  is 
^rtized. 

Sabbath  was  a  very  happy  day  with  us. 

Knt  of  the  members  from  Han-chia-tswang 

ame  over  in  carts.     There  were  so  many 

iltqgetlier  that  it  was  found  imposdible  to  ad- 

Jimuster  tlie  sacrament  to  all  at  once ;  so  it 


was  arranged  that  the  males  should  leceive 
it  in  the  moming,  and  the  females  in  the 
aftemoon.  In  the  moming  the  place  was  fílled 
to  overfíowing.  It  was  a  most  delightful  and 
inspiriting  sight  to  see  so  many,  who  had  but 
recently  been  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan,  sitting  down  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  pastor  the  emblems  of  the 
dying  love  of  Chiist  their  Deliverer.  In  the 
aftemoon  we  met  the  women  in  another  room, 
where  a  very  interesting  service  was  con- 
ducted,  and  upwards  of  twenty  partook  of  the 
Holy  Supper ;  afterwards  several  of  the  women 
prayed.  Let  us  hope  the  poor  simple  souls 
may  be  kept  steadfast  in  the  faith.  Another 
service  was  held  in  the  evening,  when  a  very 
laige  congregation  assembled. 

Next  moming  we  (Mr.  Hodge,  Mrs.  Hu, 
myself,  and  servant)  started  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  for  Tien-chia-tswang.  We  tra- 
velled  right  on,  without  stopping  at  any  in- 
tervening  place;  the  distance  is  twenty-fíve 
miles  (seventy-five  lij,  We  reached  our  desti- 
nation  just  before  nightfall.  Mr.  W.,  who 
had  gone  thither  some  days  before,  was  about 
a  mile  outside  the  place,  waiting  to  receive  us, 
with  a  large  crowd  of  people.  They  were  veiy 
much  ezcited  indeed — more  so,  I  think,  than 
any  crowd  of  Chinese  I  have  yet  seen.  They 
had  never  before  seen  a  foreign  lady,  and 
their  curiosity  knew  no  bounds.  Having 
reached  the  house  where  we  were  to  remain, 
we  were  welcomed  by  some  of  the  members, 
amongst  whom  was  Tien-sien-sesg,  a  native 
of  the  place,  who  was  sent  down  from  Pekin 
last  autumn,  when  I  was  there,  to  work  in 
his  native  village.  He  is  much  respected  in 
the  place,  and  is  related  to  very  many  of  the 
families;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  villagers 
seem  to  be  related  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
nearly  all  have  the  same  íámily  name,  Tien. 
Hence  the  village  is  called  Tien-chia-tswang. 
Tien  means  the  family  name;  chia,  home; 
tswangf  viUage.  .  .  . 

Immense  crowds  were  assembled  outsidey 
waiting  in  ezpectation  of  seeing  us  as  we 
passed  on  to  the  chapel,  which,  however,  we 
reached  safely,  though  we  were  almoet  carried 
along  by  the  vast  crowd.  It  was  densely 
packed,  and  crowds  outside  were  unable  to 
gain  admÍBSion.  Mr.  W.  fírst  addressed  them^ 
then  was  followed  by  the  native  preachers. 
Qood  old  Tien  is  very  eamest  in  his  appeals 
to  them.  Once,  when  we  were  singing  "  What 
has  Jesus  done  for  me  !"  I  observed  the  tears 
streaniing  down  his  face,  and  his  whole  frame 
quiveriiig  with  emotion.  Next  moming  we 
were  entertained  to  breakfast  by  Tien-sien- 
seng.     He  did  not  require  us  to  go  to  his 
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bonse,  but  sent  it  to  oor  own  quarters,  wbich 
was  a  mucb  more  comfortable  arrangement, 
as  tbe  weatber  was  excessively  cold,  tbe  tber- 
mometer  being  in  tbe  moming  1 5  deg.  below 
zero.  I  tbink  we  counted  íifteen  disbes  on 
tbe  table.  Tbe  íirst  course  consisted  of  fruit, 
confectionery,  wine,  etc,  tbe  wine  being 
served  in  toy-cups,  and  kept  bot  on  tbe  table 
by  means  of  a  little  cbarcoal  fire  buming  in 
tbe  under  part  of  tbe  vessel  containing  it. 
Tbe  second  course  was  more  substantial,  and 
embraced  íisb,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  cbicken, 
fowls,  rice,  etc,  etc,  witb  vegetables  and  a 
bowl  of  rice,  wbicb  we  bad  to  pick  up  by 
means  of  tbe  cbopsticks  sent  for  our  use. 
Our  own  servant  supplied  us  with  coffee  and 
cocoa,  so  tbat  we  made  a  very  good  break- 
fast.  We  bad  a  service  in  tbe  cbapel  in  the 
forenoon;  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
cold,  tbe  persistent  crowd  were  bour  after 
hour  waiting  to  see  us  as  we  x>assed  on  to  the 
cbapel.  Mr.  W.  baptized  two  boys,  tbe  one 
fífteen,  tbe  otber  about  seven  years  of  age. 
Tbe  little  boy  was  baptized  on  tbe  strengtb 
of  his  parents  being  members,  tbe  elder  one 
at  bis  own  request,  and  after  a  most  satis- 
factory  examination.  He  said  his  parents, 
who  lived  in  a  village  a  little  distant,  were 
anxious  to  be  baptized.  It  is  tmly  astonisbing 
bow  tbe  work  spreads ;  people  from  far  and 
near  were  coming  inquiring  tbe  way  of  salva- 
tion.  During  tbe  aftemoon  tbree  scbool- 
masters  called  to  ask  more  particularly  about 
tbese  doctrines;  tbe  preacher  Lu  came  and 
talked  witb  them.  Before  leaving  tbey  were 
iupplied  with  portions  of  tbe  Word  of  God, 
whicb  we  pray  may  be  tbe  means  of  leading 
tbem  to  a  knowledge  of  tbe  tmth.  .  .  . 

Conversing  witb  some  women,  I  told  tbem 
as  best  I  could  wbat  we  bad  come  to  their 
viUage  for,  and  invited  tbem  all  to  meet  me 
in  tbe  cbapel  on  tbe  forenoon  of  the  follow- 
ing  day,  when  I  purposed  with  Mrs.  Hu  to 
bold  a  meeting  exclusively  for  women.  We 
met  accordingly  in  tbe  cbapel  next  forenoon ; 
numbers  of  women  came;  and  we  did  our 
best  to  tell  them  in  tbe  simplest  way,  to  suit 
tbeir  simple  intelligence,  tbe  story  of  re- 
deeming  love.  In  the  aftemoon  Mrs.  Hu  left 
for  a  village  twenty-fíve  H  distant,  where 
tbere  were  several  people  deeply  intereeted 
in  tbe  movement.  One  man  tbere  bad  been 
in  the  babit  of  walking  to  Chu-Cbia  every 
Sabbath  to  hear  tbe  preaching ;  bis  wife  and 


mother  also  were  deeply  interested,  and  J£ 
Hu  was  anxious  to  visit  thenL  We  leacbe 
Chu-Cbia  at  sundown.  .  .  . 

On  tbe  Friday  I  accompanied  Mr.  Eall  to 
the  chapel  in  tbe  forenoon,  when  aevenl 
persons  were  to  be  baptized,  who  belonged  to 
places  at  some  distance,  and  could  not  theie- 
fore  remain  to  tbe  evening  service.  A  jonsg 
man,  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  fine, 
frank,  open-faced  fellow,  was  catecbÍBed,  md 
on  bis  being  asked  wbat  he  should  do  if  he 
were  persecuted  on  account  of  bis  believing 
these  doctrines,  be  immediately  replied,''! 
would  pray  for  my  persecutors,  that  tliár 
bearts  might  be  cbanged."  He  was  thoi 
asked  wbat  he  sbould  do  if  any  one  weie  to 
revile  bis  Saviour  ;  his  face  flusbed,  and  lói 
eye  sparkled,  as  he  replied,  ''  I  abould  figkt 
them."  .  .  .  Mr.  Hall  at  the  doee  of  tlie 
meeting  baptized  teA  men;  in  tbe  eveniag 
eleven  more  men  and  ten  women  weie  lip- 
tized.  It  was  a  very  exciting  and  exdtai 
meeting.  Tbey  were  not  satidfíed  with  sing- 
ing  the  Doxology  once,  but  sang  it  twioi^ 
Huch  was  their  entbusiasm.  I  Bball  not  looa 
forget  tbe  impression  produced  upon  me  ai  I 
beard  tbat  cbapel  resounding  with  piaisei  to 
tbe  one  living  and  tme  Qod  from  the  lipi  d 
men  who  but  a  short  time  before  were  UiodML 
idolators.  On  Saturday  forenoon  we  left  Cbh 
Cbia,  after  saying  good-bye  to  our  kiaá 
friends,  wbo  bad  assembled  to  aee  our  di- 
parture.  After  a  pleasant  ride  of  tbree  hoin^ 
we  reached  Han-Cbia,  and  were  welcomed  hf 
our  kind  old  friend  TLen.  On  Sabbath  elem 
men  were  baptized.  .  . .  Mr.  Hodge,  who  hai 
brougbt  a  little  case  of  homoeopathic  medksai 
with  him,  was  besieged  by  aupplianti,  wha 
explained  all  their  symptoma  with  a  BMrt 
amusing  minuteness ;  their  friends^  too,  hd 
pains  in  aU  imaginable  regions,  and  ÚÊf 
begged  for  tbem  as  welL  Many  of  them  mn 
quickly  cured,  as  we  afterwards  heard ;  dodb^ 
less  botb  disease  and  cure  had  their  aeat  oil|f 
in  the  imagination.  .  .  .  We  arrived  mSif 
at  bome  on  Tbursday.  We  were  exeeedin^ 
well  in  healtb,  and  were  gratefol  to  our  kiai 
Fatber  in  heaven  for  aU  hia  proteetiiig  ctfi 
over  us  during  our  joumeyingBy  and  Beroitilr 
thankful  tbat  we  had  beesi  peimitted  to  *> 
and  take  part  in  that  most  wondJeifiil  m^ 
of  divine  grace — indeed,  perhapi^  the  nM^ 
wonderful  China  has  yet  aeen. 
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[From  ov  own  Ciorrespoiideiit.] 

New  York,  June  8,  1867. 

PRBBBTTKBIAN   RE-UNION. 

Mij  is  ouT  ecdeaiaBtical  month.  All  of 
ke  PïesbyteriaD,  ind  many  of  the  Congregar 
iooil  and  Baptist  Asáemblies,  aie  oonvened, 
repoitÍDg  piogre»,  and  laying  out  work  for 
the  iiitare.  For  many  years  we  have  not 
bid  flQch  encooiaging  retums,  Buch  aigns  of 
tevÍTed  and  increaBÍng  power,  as  during  the 
piá  foor  weeks.  AU  of  our  denominations 
in  Qp  and  doing.  With  hardly  any  excep- 
ioofl,  the  vaiiouB  societies  and  boards  report 
i  gntifying  increaae  in  their  contributionB 
lad  woik,  aome  of  them  to  a  large  extent 
He  epirit  of  re-union  has  also  Benaibly 
áviii^d,  eapecially  in  the  Preebyterian 
Sunches. 

In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  you  conceming 
Ihe  deliberations  and  general  results  of  the 
flDunittees  of  the  twoPresbyterian  Assemblies 
lUeh  met  in  this  city.  Their  report  has  been 
pnieiited  to  the  Assemblies  and  substantially 
ntified.  In  the  New  School  Assembly, 
vhieh  met  at  Rochester,  in  this  State,  the 
npoit  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  it  passed 
«khoat  discussion.  In  the  Old  School 
Aneoibly,  at  Cincinnati,  oppositiou  to  it,  on 
Mtte  points,  was  expressed,  especially  from 
Moe  of  the  older  members.  The  committee 
towhom  it  was  leferred  brought  a  majority 
ttiaminoiity  report;  the  latter  expressing 
t4eiiie  for  more  definite  doctrinal  defini- 
litÍQDs  on  the  disputed  points,  for  greater 
tbÍBgency  in  the  examination  of  ministers 
«hea  tmnsferred  from  one  presbytery  to 
Mher,  etc  After  full  discuasion,  however, 
^  majority  report  was  adopted  by  a  large 
^  On  the  final  action,  many  who  did  not 
^ntore  it  Yoted  for  it,  because  the  only  im- 
*>>diatc  efifect  of  the  action  is  to  submit  it  to 
^  presby teries  for  further  discussion.  The 
iBiipectiye  committees  of  the  two  Assemblies 
Bti  oontinufid,  and  are  empowered  to  suggeet 
Ui  ehanges  in  the  constitution  as  may  be 
^qiiired  in  caae  of  re-union. 

The  points  of  difference  and  of  discussion 
^>VQ  bc^  narrowed  down,  and  the  difficulties 
^^VA  lees  formidable  the  more  they  are  faced. 
^  the  doctrínal  points,  the  report  of  the 
^^^ttnúttee  allows,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  of  such  differences 
'^  theological  technicalities  and  philosophical 
^x^Unations  as  haye  grown  up  in  the  course 
^  hiatoiy,  and  as  are  consietent  with  an 
^^^  adherence  to  the  Calvinistic  system, 
■A  eQnttast  with  Antinomianism  on  the  one 


hand,  and  Arminianiim  on  the  other.  To 
attempt  more  than  this,  and  to  define  the 
doctrines  anew,  would  be  virtually  making  a 
new  Confession,  and  would  lead  to  a  revival  of 
the  old  bickerings.  In  respect  to  the  churches 
in  the  New  School,  not  yet  thoroughly  Pres- 
byterian  in  their  oiganisation,  numbering  now 
not  more  than  eighty,  all  are  agieed  that  no 
new  ones  like  them  should  be  formed,  and 
that  these  should  be  made  fully  Piesby- 
terian  as  soon  as  is  possible.  As  to  the  le- 
examination  of  ministen  passing  &om  one 
presbytery  to  another,  this,  I  tmderstandy 
is  unknown  in  Scotland.  It  has  been 
made  a  rule  only  by  the  Old  School  in 
thÍB  country.  TÍie  repoit  of  the  com* 
mittee  would  leave  it,  in  fact,  to  each  piea- 
byteiy  to  judge  for  itself  what  it  might  think 
best  to  do  in  any  given  case.  It  would  have  the 
right  to  re-examine,  if  it  thought  fit ;  but  it 
would  not  be  obiiged  to  do  so.  And  in  faot, 
now,  when  a  mimster  of  acknowleged  ortho- 
doxy  and  unblemished  character  passes  in 
the  Old  School  from  one  presbytery  to 
another,  hÍB  examination  is  a  matter  of  the 
merest  formality.  I  have  heard  of  one  in- 
stance  in  which  the  only  question  asked  waa 
the  first  question  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
which  being  answered  correctly,  the  doc- 
trínal  examination  was  declared  to  be  satis- 
factoiy.  On  some  of  these  questions  theie 
will  be  consideiable  debate  duringthe  coming 
year.  The  old  fires  are  still  buming,  even  in 
the  ashes.  But  the  opposition  iei  much  less 
strong  and  influential  than  was  anticipated. 

So  fai  is  this  spirít  of  le-union  advancingy 
that  the  Geneial  Synod  of  the  Eefoimed 
Piesbyteiian  Chuich,  which  met  in  this  city, 
took  up  the  mattei,  and  invited  aU  tbe 
Piesbyterían  Chuiches  to  have  a  convocation 
in  Philadelphia  next  Septembei,  which  wiU 
hardly  be  poesible.  This  branch  of  the 
Church  numbers  some  fifty  or  sixty  ministers, 
I  believe.  They  are  noted  for  strict  adhesion 
to  the  150  Psfdms  in  church  singing,  and 
some  other  tenets,  which  most  Presbyterians 
heie  have  outgiown.  Geoige  H.  Stuaity 
Esq.,  was  a  member  of  the  Synod,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  expel  him,  because  he  confessed 
to  having  sung  some  uncanonical  hymns; 
but  the  proposal  was  withdrawn.  The  Únited 
Presbyterían  Church  has  also  appointed  a 
committee  on  re-union. 

BRITISH    DBPUTATIONS — HOME   MI8SI0NS. 
THE   BAPTISTS. 

The  delegates  from  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  from  the   Irísh  Preabyterian 
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Chiircli,  have  visited  onr  diíferent  Aftsemblies 
and  Synoda,  antl  have  niade  a  niost  favourable 
impression.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Denham,  Dr. 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Wells,  have  well  represented 
your  churches,  and  begun  this  interchange  of 
deputies  in  a  way  which  promises  much  for 
the  future.  Dr.  Hall's  address  at  Rochester 
is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 

Great  zeal  was  manifested  in  the  New 
School  Assembly  in  behalf  of  home  missions. 
The  receipts  for  this  object  last  year  were 
about  125,000  doUars,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
double  the  expenditure  next  year.  The  pro- 
viíitions  for  church  erection  will  also  be  more 
ample. 

The  Baptists  have  had  their  annual  gather- 
ing  this  year  at  Chicago,  attended,  it  is  said, 
by  some  3,000  persons  from  abroad.  Their 
receipts  for  home  missions  have  also  increased 
largely,  amounting  to  about  200,000  dollars. 
They  are  extending  their  facilities  for  theo- 
logical  education  on  a  large  scale.  For  pub- 
lication,  they  expended  193,000  doUars  last 
year.  They  propose  to  raise  600,000  doUars 
for  tbe  building  of  church  edifíces. 

THE   ROMANISTS AID    TO   THB    80UTH. 

The  underhand  way  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  contrive  to  obtain  support  from 
poUticians  is  seen  in  the  appropriations  of  our 
New  York  State  Legislature  last  winter  for 
religious  and  charitable  objects.  Out  of  a 
total  amount  of  129,029  doUars,  only  4,871 
doUars  were  given  to  Protestant  and  Hebrew 
aasociations,  whUe  the  CathoUcs  received 
the  balance  of  over  124,000  doUars.  The 
Common  Council  of  this  city  has  also  given 
this  year  115,000  doUars  to  the  Koman 
CathoUc  institutions,  and  only  5,000  dollars 
to  the  Protestante.  The  Roman  CathoUcs 
comprise  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  population 
of  the  States,  but  they  are  adepts  in  manipu- 
lating  our  politicians.  This  state  of  things 
cannot  long  continue  without  calling  out  a 
decided  reaction. 

The  reports  of  destitution  of  food  at  the 
South  enlist  continued  and  increased  sym- 
pathy  and  aid.  In  some  districts  there  is 
almost  entire  lack.  About  200,000  doUars 
have  been  sent  from  New  York  in  the  way  of 
provisions,  in  addition  to  the  govemmental 
aid.  The  promise  of  the  new  crops,  both 
North  and  South,  is  highly  encouraging.  An 
immense  yield  is  anticipated. 


RELIGIOUS  CONTRTBUTIOJra SOUTHSI 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURC7H. 

There  are  in  New  York  abont  300  8oc 
for  religious  and  pbilantliropic  objects. 
sum  total  for  the  last  year  gives  f 
5,000,000  doUars  contributed  for  Bible,  1 
Missionary,  Seamen's  Friend,  Educatioi^ 
Temperance  Societies ;  and  about  1,500, 
doUars  for  the  local  reUgious  and  benevo 
associations. 

The  Southem  Presbyterian  Church  rep 
a  membership  of  66,588  ;  the  retums 
incomplete  ;  the  whole  number  is  donbt 
from  70,000  to  80,000.  It  has  471  n 
churches  than  ministers,  there  beingaL 
number  of  feeble  and  destitute  congregtti 
The  additions  average  abont  seven  to  < 
church.  Old  and  New  School  are  re-unite 
the  South  ;  but  the  Cumberland  Pre 
teríans,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Awx 
Presbyteríans,  stiU  remain  apart 

THE     NEORO   VOTERS — THB     NEW     TEBBIT 

The  registeríng  of  voters,  under  the 
Congressional  enactmenta,  is  going  on  p( 
ably  throughout  the  South.  The  ndli 
commanders  are  administeríng  their  fe 
firmly  and  decidedly.  The  entire  l 
population  will  be  registered  to  vote; 
Southem  poUticians,  of  the  most  exti 
views,  are  of  course  anzious  to  get  the  n 
vote.  In  South  CaroUna,  for  example,  t 
wiU  be  60,000  black  to  40,000  white  w 
At  an  election  just  held  in  the  dty 
Washington,  where  the  registration  has  l 
completed,  there  were  8,218  RepubUcanT 
to  5,320  "  Conservatives  ** — a  majorítf 
2,898;  and  the  Common  CouncU  hai 
RepubUcans  to  5  Conservatives.  Black  i 
are  now  found  on  juríes  all  througb 
South.  Their  political  iroportance  iHU 
Bure  to  them  their  civil  ríghts  after 
military  force  is  withdrawn.  If  the  Sootb 
States  should  not  be  reconstructed  befon 
next  presidential  election  they  can  take 
part  in  it. 

The  acquisition  of  onr  new  territoiyfr 
Russia,  caUed  Walrasaia  by  some  ii  < 
joumals,  and  the  establishment  ol  | 
**Dominion  of  Canada,"  aie  quite  coa 
received.  The  fate  of  Maximilian  cs^ 
more  interest  Almost  aU  hope  that  Ja> 
wiU  listen  to  our  representationB  and  idi 
the  late  Emperor ;  but  the  Mexícan  ^i^ 
ÍB  at  last  well  up. 
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CONVOCATION. 

The  two  Hooses  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  which  etood  ad- 
joumed  from  February  hist,  resumed  their 
siltings  on  the  4th  ult,  and  continued  to 
meet  daily  until  the  close  of  the  week,  when 
thej  again  adjoumed.  We  may  mention  that 
the  Lower  House,  having  long  complained  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  Old  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber  as  a  place  of  meeting,  held  most  of  their  sit- 
tíngsmUie  College  Hallof  Westminster  School. 

The  questions  discusaed  were  of  less  than 
the  osual  interest  Much  time  was  occupied 
ÍB  the  Lower  House  with  discussions  on  the 
29th  Canon,  which  was  once  more  allowed 
to  stand  over,  with  the  proper  time  and  mode 
cf  publishing  the  banns  of  marriage,  and 
with  Lord  Redesdale's  bill  for  lessening  the 
apense  of  consecrating  churches  and  church- 
Titds. 

The  principal   subject  before  the    Upper 

Hoose  was  a  report  on  the  restoration  of  dio- 

eesm  synoda.     It  occupied  the  attention  of 

their  lordshipe  for  two  of  their  sittings.     In 

the  fiiBt  of  them  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 

hrooght  up  a  report,  the  substance  of  which 

vas  that  the  action  of  diocesan  synods  would 

he  incompatible  with  the   present  condition 

oí  the  Church,  and  the  committee  did  not, 

tiieiefore,  recommend  their  restoration.    They 

tdded,  however,  that  it  would  be  of  great  use 

if  the  bÍBhops  and  clergy  and  laity  were  from 

time  to  time  to  assemble  and  conaider  matters 

&eedfal  for  the  well-being  of  the  diocese ;  and 

tbat  it  must  be  left  to  the  severul  bishops  of 

tiíe  province  to  judge  of  the  ui^ency  of  the 

<^ion,  and  to  settle  the  time  for  calling  and 

|he  mode  of  conducting  such  gatherings,  sub- 

jwt  to  the  foUowing  general  suggestions  : — 

ii  That  they  must  be  convened,  presided  over, 
*nd  directed  by  the  bishop ;  2,  that  though, 
Po>nhly,  all  the  Cleigy  and  a  representation  of 
w  hdty  might  in  some  of  the  small  dioceses  be 
^▼e&ed,  in  the  large  diocesee  the  attendance 
hoth  of  the  clerfly  and  hiity  by  representation 
^^  be  ^nerafíy  most  convenient ;  3,  that  in 
^  the  biahop  shoald  think  fít  to  put  any  oaea- 
^  to  a  vote,  the  clergy  and  laity  should  nave 
*^  eqoal  yoice ;  4,  that  it  be  distinctly  under- 
'^  that  the  dedsions  of  such  gatherings  do 
^  daim  any  legal  authority. 

'Hie  consideration  of  this  report  was  post- 

P°ned  from  the  Tuesday  to  the  Friday.     On 

^  day  the  Bishop  of   St   David^s   stated 

*^ctiil  objections   to    its   recommendations, 

^   daimed    for    himself    the    liberty    to 

^*^on  hÍB  deigy  or  not  as  he  might  see 


occasion.  His  suggestions  were  adopted,  and 
the  report  was  altered  nearly  in  conformity 
with  thein ;  after  which  the  Bishop  of  Gluu- 
cester  and  Bristol  moved  its  adoption.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  seconded  thte  motion,  and 
dwelt  eypecially  on  the  opportunities  which 
these  diocesan  synods  would  give  for  the 
meeting  together  of  the  clergy  and  the  hdty : — 

His  opinion  was  that  thé  laity  could  never 
properly  be  included  in  Convocation,  which  was 
simply  a  mectin^  of  clergy,  the  laity  being  re- 

Sresented  in  Parhament.  Still,  therewas  a  great 
esire  that  clergy  and  hiity  should  meet  to- 
gether,  and  the  beet  means  of  accomplishing  that 
object  would  be  through  diocesan  meetings. 
Frequently  now  the  expression  of  opinion  on  tne 
part  of  the  laity  was  uTeeular  aní  unfríendly. 
The  laity  spoke  out  strongly  on  certain  matters, 
and  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Meet- 
ings  of  the  clergy  and  hiity,  he  beUeved, 
would  prevent  this.  At  present  thcy  were  in  a 
veryanzious  crisis  of  the  Church — never,  per- 
haps,  was  there  such  a  crisis  in  the  Church  in 
the  memory  of  man.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
one  could  tell  how  soon  they  miffht  have  to  cail 
for  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  laity 
to  save  the  Church  from  the  very  grave  períls 
with  which  it  waa  surrounded.  There  were 
threats  not  from  focs  only,  but  from  fríends, 
leading  to  a  dissolution  of  the  relation  between 
Churcn  and  State.  If  there  should  be  any  dan- 
ger  of  dissolution  between  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  nothing  would  be  more 
valuable  than  a  cordial  co-operation  betweea 
clergy  and  laity.  The  clergy  might  thcn  find, 
when  they  needed  it  most,  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  laity  was  of  infínite  value. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  not  satis- 
fíed  with  the  tum  the  discussion  had  taken^ 
and  wished  that  the  synods  should  have  hirger 
powers,  now  moved  as  an  amendnient  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  report  be  de- 
Íayed  tUl  next  session.  The  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  who  on  the  other  hand  regarded  the 
whole  Bubject  of  diocesan  synods  with  undi»* 
guised  dislike,  seconded  this  amendmeQt^ 
which  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  prelatea  pre- 
sent,  with  the  sole  exceptioa  of  the  Bishop  oí 
Qloucester  and  BristoL 

The  only  other  matter  of  interest  before 
the  Upper  House  was  a  disclaimer  on  tho 
part  of  the  Archbifihop  of  Canterbury  of  any 
intention  to  convert  the  meeting  of  Anglican 
bishops,  which  he  has  summoned  for  the 
autumn,  into  a  council  for  the  revision  of  the 
Canons ;  and  a  discussion  on  the  reform  of  the 
29th  Canon — that  relating  to  the  duties  and 
qualifícations  of  sponsors — in  wbich  it  was 
agreed  by  their  lordships  that  godfathers  and 
godmothers  should  be  of  an  age  to  be  Qom^ 
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muBÍcaiits,  bat   shoiild  not  be   required  to 

Btate  that   tbey  had  partaken  of  the  Holy 

Commnnion. 

In  the  Lower  Hoose  the   great  question 

brought  under  discussion  was  a  motion  by 

Chancellor    Massingberd    to    the    following 

effect : — 

That  an  humble  representation  be  addreesed  to 
hÍBGrace  the  President  and  their  lordahips  of  the 
TJpper  House  as  foUows  :  That  according  to 
the  constitational  principles  of  this  Church  and 
realm  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  or  with  the  rabrics  thereof, 
until  the  advice  of  .the  clergy  in  their  Convoca- 
tions  has  been  fírst  obtained  touching  the  same, 
and  that  the  faot  of  such  alterations  having  been 
80  adopted  by  the  synods  of  the  Charch  ought 
to  be  tormally  recited  in  any  Act  oí  Parliament, 
by  which  the  same  may  be  enforced,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  precedent  fínally  established  bv 
the  words  recit^  in  the  Statute  13th  and  14tn 
of  Charles  IL,  cap.  4,  sec.  1,  to  that  effect.  And, 
further,  represent  the  deep  conviction  of  this 
House,  that  if  such  a  course  was  thoaght 
necessary  when  all  members  of  Parliament  were 
deemed  to  be,  or  were  reqaired  to  be,  members 
of  the  Church  of  En^land,  the  abandonment  of 
that  course  of  proceedmg  now  that  Parliament  is 
composed  of  persons  of  all  diversities  of  creed 
must  in  all  likelihood  be  foUowed  by  most 
dÍBastrous  results. 

The  immediate   occasion  which  moved   the 

reverend   gentleman   to   bring  forward   this 

motion  was,  he  said,  the  bill  of  the  Earl  of 

Shaftesbury   for    regulating    the    vestments 

wom  by  the  clergy,  and  the  way  in  which 

that  uoble  earl  had  treated  Convocation  in 

the  matter.     The   speaker  guarded   himself 

against  being  thought  to  favour  the  views  of 

the  Ritualists.   He  thought  their  conduct  was 

open  to  much  censure ;  but  what  he  stood  up 

for  was  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Church  of 

England  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

That,  he  said,  is  the  principle : — 

I  must  eamestly  remind  you  that  this  is  no 
party  question.  ít  does  not  siímify  what  are 
&e  particnlar  views  of  any  dtt^an.  or  to 
whicn  of  the  many  schools  of  opinion  existinff 
amongst  us  he  belongs.  I  believe  there  are  good 
men  in  all  of  them,  who  affree  on  the  vital  tmths 
of  the  Oospel  even  while  they  differ  on  what  are 
called  ''Church  questions."  Some  of  the  best 
and  dearest  of  my  f riends  differ  from  me  on  those 
suhjects.  Persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are 
greatly  interested  in  thÍB.  Nay,  even  those  who 
are  called  the  *'hiffhest"  in  point  of  doctrine, 
and  some  classes  of  Xonconformists,  areamonest 
the  stron^^t  opponents  to  the  idea  of  placinff  tne 
Church  m  subjection  to  the  authonty  oi  the 
State  in  spirítual  matters,  and  will  all  join  us  in 
vindicating  that  principle  for  which  we  are  now 
oontending. 

Archdeacon  Randall,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion,  subniitted  the  general  principles  on 
which  he  considered  there  could  be  a  union 
between  Choich  and  State.     He  said : — 

T  u«  down,  únA  of  aU*  that  the  goveming 


power  in  the  State  has  dearly  a  power  to  i 
that  there  shall  be  an  EstabUshment,  or  th< 
shall  not  be  one.  It  has  also  the  power  to  i 
(having  decided  the  previous  question  in  t 
afSrmative)  what  shafl  be  the  established 
ligion,  and  nobodv  within  the  State  can  possir 
set  up  a  poUtically  coostitational  ri^t  to 
that  tiie  State  shall  not  do  so.  That,l  thin^ 
clear.  I  do  exceedingly  dread  ever  layinff  don 
as  a  position,  that  the  Church  stands  witmn  t 
State  on  such  a  distinct  f oundation  of  its  owo  t 
that  it  may  say  the  State  shall  not  do  thii 
If  the  State  should  introduce  anything  contnur 
to  the  fait^  it  would  be  not  only  the  right,  ba 
the  duty,  of  individual  membera  of  the  Chord 
to  say  :  *'  We  can  no  longer  belong  to  thi 
Church  which  the  SUte  has  esUblished."  Bn 
although  they  have  that  ríght,  they  harn  n 
right,  speaking  politically,  of  the  descriptíaa  i 
have  spoken  of .  The  State  has  a  dear  dstr, 
having  chosen  a  particular  body  to  be  its  Clmieh, 
to  take  the  advice  of  that  bodv  before  it  attempti 
to  make  any  alteration  in  those  fonnoUríei  it 
has  adopted  for  the  govemment  and  ezprenioB 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  That  is  the  da^ 
of  the  State,  and  I  hope  we  shall  alwayt  aee  li 
maintained. 

Mr.  Bramston,  who  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
the  co-ordinate  powers  of  Convocation  with 
the  Legislatuie,  moved  the  following  ameiui- 
ment,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Henij 
Thonipson : — 

That  if  at  any  time,  either  in  the  report  di 
Royal  Commission  preeented  to  the  Queen,  or  ii 
a  biU  introduced  mto  either  House  of  fuSk 
ment,  it  should  be  proposed  to  alter  the  1m 
respectiuff  the  services  of  the  Chnrch  of  ^ 
land,  or  uie  mode  and  order  of  condactin£^is> 
as  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Pnf> 
and  Canons  Ecclesiasticid,  his  Grace  the  Pnft' 
dent  be  requested  forthwith  to  suounontheOoS' 
vocation  of  this  provinoe,  in  order  that  the  ctagS 
in  Convocation  assembled  may  deliberate  vfOf 
such  proposed  alteration  of  the  law,  and  °>*^  i 
necessary,  address  the  Queen,  and  petition  bou 
Houses  of  Parliameat  on  the  subject. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  deprecated  tíw 
allusions  that  had  been  made  by  previoo) 
speakers  to  possible  dismptions  in  tb 
Church.  Such  predictions  were  the  resdiis 
method  to  produce  their  own  fulfílment  H< 
denied  that  the  State  had  always  consaUst 
Convocation  before  legislating  in  matten  thft 
related  to  the  Church : — 

There  had  been  no  assent  of  Convocatkia  ti 
that  most  important  matter  for  the  welfsi*  0 
the  Church— the  issne  of  the  Authorised  Veiw 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  James  I.  There  «v 
other  Acts— the  Toleration  Act  and  the  Fhiv 
ties  Act  among  the  rest— all  of  which  were  oí  i> 
knowledged  benefit  to  the  Church— ("  No  l^\^ 
most  of  them  were,  and  which  would  very  ^Ml] 
not  have  received  the  sanctioa  of  CmvoóitioBi 
it  had  been  asked ;  but  they  had  beenpi*J| 
without,  and  they  had  acted  well  f or  the  (jka^ 
There  might  have  been  dismptions  in  thosedi^ 
in  the  Church  at  such  importaat  Aoti  wHko' 
Convocation  being  asked  to  assent ;  bat  ^^ 
thankful  to  say  no  such  «peechaa  wers  ■*"' 
then.    Other  instances  of  the  law  beïng  atti>*i 
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to  be  fonnd  in  the  alterationB  of  the  time  with  the  view  of  explaÍDÍng  or  amendíng  the 

£    publication  of  hanns  of  marriage  and  the  g^id  rubricsi,  orders,  and  directions,  so  as  to 

^wrcga^  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  ^^^^^     ^^^^  uniformity  of  practice  in  such 

The  lUv    Mr.   Joyce   spoke   strongly  m  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  essential." 

tn'ppoit  of  the  motion,  wnich  was  camed  oj        .^     .  .  ., 

^'  .    .1        xT     .  *:       .. jt  1 -         I'    tnen    appomts   as   commiasiúiien   the 

fc  Uige  majontT.     No  action  upon  it,  how-  .__,..  ,         í'^    .    ,  *v     a    tu-  l 

Kver  wa»  taken  by  the  Upper  House  Archbiehop  of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop 

Archdeacon  Denison  hÍving  obtained  the  ?í   ^/'"^^'l  ^*^^''^  .^\^f    °í 

ecn«i.t  of  the  Lower  House  to  «uspend  the  ^'^'^^'y'  ^V       "ít"??'  -^^"  ^^t°^^ 

rt^iding  orders,  moved  the  foUowinrresolu-  ^^"»^7  *j»«  fy'^%  °J  «t.  Bavid  s,  the  Buhop 

tion  m  the  subject  of  assistant   bishops-  of  Oxford,    the    Bishop   of  Gloucester  and 

i^rrrt-^iT-  ji.xi.  i.  Bnfitol,    Lord    Portman,    Lord   Ebury,    Mr. 

namelY,  «That,  having  regard  to  the  present  Cardwell    Sir  Josenh  Nanier 

postioii  of  the  question  of  providing  aBsist-  ^,^\^^' ^f^^^l^l  ^''^/^^??.,V.  ^     ' 

^vii-         xu'TT  Afii  *  Sir  W.  Pace  Wood,  Sir  Robert  PhiUimore, 

int  bishops,  this  House  respectfully  request  Travera  Twiss  Mr  J   D  Colerid^e  OQ 

bÍB  Qiace  the  President  to  direct  the  appoint-  y,^'  ÍT  ^i.  i  a  'fÍ   lÍ*    a  V  i  lí^'  \r 

^^  .    *  ..,        f  4.1  •    Tj  „„«  ti^  *.„i,«  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  Mr.  A.  J.B.  Hope,  Mr. 

ment  of  a  committee  of  this  House  to  take  TnTTi.ij-n.       c^.    ^      t^       r^     \    - 

4V«  -v  1        V    4.  •  *  -^«««4^^«  ^^A  ««  «'•  Cí.  Hubbard,  Dean  Stanlev,  Dean  Qoodwm, 

tbe  whole  subiect  into  coneideration,  and  re-  .p,        «         •     /t>     •      t»    *  *  t^.  •  •. 

p.ít  thereupon  to  Convocation.»    The  motion  P«^  '^«'^""^  .(«««'líf  ^5".^*'»°'       ^'^""'y 

1«  carried  uminimously,  it  was  subsequently  ^  the  Univenuty  of  Cambndg^,  Dr  R.  Payne 

^_       •    4.  1  X    xu     tt  tt  »  j  4.u1  Smith  (Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 

ownmumcated  to  the  Upper  House,  and  the  -^.  .       .^  ®  r  /^  r    jn  ..i.    ti       tt         tt 

^„. ..  4.    1.4.  •     j      j  ♦u^    1 ;«.*-.^  University  of  Oxford),  the  Rev.  Henrv  Yenn, 

wquiíite  consent  obtained,  and  the  comnuttee  -n  t^     ^i.     t>       xrr    A    rr        t.        t»  V     ^i 

w then  aDDointed  ^'^'  ^®  ^®''-  ^'  ^*  Humphry,  B.D.,  the 

ww  men  appoiniea.  ^^    Robert  Greeorv    and  the  Rev    T   W 

Among  other  business  transacted  we  may  ^    *       »#    ttt^h.      "ri       •    v         v'     '^    ' 

•....^;     ?v  4.  4.-4^  4  14.    4u^  Perry,    Mr.  William  Francis  Kemp,  bamster- 

mention  that  a  petition  was  presented  to  tne  ^  ,        .  .  ^  ,  ^        ^  ^' ,      ^ 

UpperHousefromthedioceseofLichfield,in  **:1"?''  "  «PP<'"»'«d  ««««t^y  *»  t!'*  Com- 

fiiToiir  of  a  union  with  the  Protestant  Church 

of  Sweden,  and   that  in  the  Lower   House        The   terms   of    the    Commission    are    as 

lome  reaolutioiis  were   passed  in  favour  of  "^iiow: 

t  leform  of  the  election  of  members  to  Con-       And  we  do  herebv  einoin  you,  or  any  ten  or 

▼ocation,  including  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  °^ore  of  you,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  aU 

iM  j      xv  ^  -L  j  V  and  every  the  matters  aforesaid,  and  to  report 

Tliompeon's,  that   every  archdeacon   be  re-  thereupoÍ  from  time  to  time  aa  to  you  or  ^y 

pKBented    by   his    two     proctors,    that    all  ten  or  more  of  you  may  appear  to  be  most 

dkaplains  and  curates  in  priests'   orders,  and  expedient,  having  regard  not  only  to  the  said 

kldiiig  a  bishop's  Ucence,  should  have  a  vote  ^Pý^  orders,  and  dir^ions  contained  in  the 

L,  ^v      A    s.-  e  4.  j    4.1-  4.    *!.  Bftid  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  also  to  any 

m  the  election   of   proctors,  and   that   the  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

«tóctois  may  use  voting  papers,    as  m   the  aforesaid,  with  power  to  suggest  any  alterationg, 

doction  of  members  of  the  Universities  in  improvements,  or  amendments,  with  respect  to 

flte  House  of  Commons.  ^^^^  matters  or  any  of  them,  as  you  or  any 

n^^        ..        4.     j       j.  j   *    4.1.    e»»T4.v  ten  or  more  of  you  may  think  fit  to  recom- 

Convocation  stands  adjoumed  to  the  27th  „^j     ^^^  „^,^  j^.  ^,  f^„  ^^  ^p^. 

u  Augost.  sented  unto  us  that  some  alterations  may  ad- 

THí  ROTAL  COHMI8810N  ON  RITOALISM.  vantagBously  be  made  in  the  Proper  Le«ioD8 

tva^íxvt»       ,/-i  ^     '  appomted  to  be  read  m  mommg  and  evenmg 

llie  text  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  m-  prayer  on  the  Sundays  and  holydays  throughout 

qmre  into  ritual  practices  has  been  pubUshed  the  year,  and  in  the  calendar  with  the  table  of 

í*  the  Oazette,     It  recites  that  it  has  been  First  and  Second  Lessons  contained  in  the  said 

ttpresented  «  that  differences  of  practice  have  ^   *»*    Common    Prayer :   now,   we  hereby 

?_  -  ...  ...  .  further  enjom  you  or  anv  ten  or  more  of  you, 

«tten  from  varymg  interpretations  put  upon  ^fter   you   have   oompleW  and  reported    on 

the  rubrica,  orders,  and  directions  for  regu-  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  former  part  of 

Itting  the  couTse  and  conduct  of  pubUc  wor-  this  Commission,  to  inquire  into  and  consider 

•kip,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  *5«  Proper  L^isons  w  appointed  to  be  read  as 

^í.v      ^,  X  •      3  •     .1     T»    ,  aforesaid,  and  the  table  of  First  and  Second 

«d  the  other  semces  contamed  m  the  Book  Lessons  contained  in  the  said  Book  of  Common 

01  Commou  Prayer,  according  to  the  use  of  Prayer,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  and  report- 

^^  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  ing  to  us  whether  any  and  what  alterations  and 

»d  more  especiaUy  with   reference  to  the  amendments  mav  be  advantageously  made  in 

m^»^    X  T   .     íi       -1       ,  1    r       ,  the  selection  of  Lessons  to  be  read  at  the  time 

«naments  used  m  the  churches  and  chapels  ^f  dj^^  ^^^^    And  for  the  better  discovery 

w  the  said  United   Church,  and  the  vest-  of  the  truth  in  the  premises,  we  do  by  these  pre- 

■^to  wom  by  the  ministers  thereof  at  the  sents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  ten  or  more 

^of  their  ministrations ;"  and  that  "it  is  o^  y^«»  fuU  power  and  authority  to  caU  before 

•wyj'    4.  4.1-  4.       *  11        j   •        _^.  1  •        •  you,  or  any  ten  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  aa 

«Pedient  that  a  fuU  and  impartial  inquiry  y^^  gj,aU  judge  neccssary,  by  whom  you  may  be 

^''OQld  be  made  into  the  matters  aforesaid  ,  the  better  informedof  thetmth  in  the  premisea» 
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ftnd  to  inquire  of  the  premiaes  and  every  part 
thereof,  by  all  other  Jawful  ways  and  means 
whatsoever.  And  our  further  wiU  and  pleasure 
Í8  that  yoU|  our  said  commissioners,  do  with  as 
little  deíay  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  dis- 
charffe  of  the  duties  hereby  imposed  upon  you, 
certiiy  unto  us  under  your  hands  and  aeals,  or 
onder  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  ten  or  more  of 
you,  your  several  proceedings  in  the  premises. 
And  we  do  further  wili  and  command,  and  by 
these  preeents  ordain,  that  thÍB  our  Ck)mmÍB8Íon 
thall  continue  in  full  force  and  vírtue,  and  that 
you  our  said  commissioners,  or  any  ten  or  more 
of  yoUy  shall  and  may  f  rom  time  to  time  proceed 
in  the  ezecution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  or 
thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be 
not  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  Record  has  drawn  up  an  analysis  of  the 
CommÍBSÍOQ,  according  to  which  eleven  mem- 
bers  are  stanch  champions  of  extreme  Ritnal- 
ism,  and  fíve  are  sympathising  High  Church- 
men,  constituting  together  a  majority  of  the 
Commission.  The  Ëvangelical  party  had  al- 
most  been  overlooked  until  Mr.  Walpole,  by 
whom  the  Commission  has  been  arranged,  re- 
proached  with  this  injustice,  added  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Venn  to  that  of  Sir  Joseph 
Napier.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  Lord  Ebury  are  like- 
wise  included  in  the  Royal  Commission ;  but 
what  are  these  among  so  many  7  According  to 
our  contemporary,  the  chief  scandal  of  theCom- 
mission  is  fouud  in  the  ^^  appointmeut  of  the 
leading  advocate  for  Mr.  Mackonochie,  in  the 
St.  Alban's  case  [Sir  R.  PhiUimore],  to  sit  in 
conclave  with  the  chief  judge  who  is  to  try 
the  complaint  against  him  of  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon !  Even  the  Times  remarks  that  whilst 
there  are  **  at  least  seven  members  who  must 
be  assigned  without  hesitation  to  the  High- 
Church  party,  and,  as  mauy  would  say,  to  the 
most  advanced  section  of  that  party,"  there  is 
^'  but  one  name  associated  in  a  like  degree 
with  the  Evangelical  party."  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  dedined  to  serve  on 
the  CommÍBSÍon. 

"thb  euoharistic  saorificb." 
Twenty-one  clergymen  "hare  taken  pri- 
vate  couuAel  together  in  the  present  distress," 
and  have  subscribed  the  following  declaration, 
.  which  haa  been  forwarded  by  Archdeacon 
Denison  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Archbishop  acknowledges  its  receipt,  and 
adds:  '*  I  will  take  care  to  lay  it  before  the 
liishops  of  my  province,  when  next  assembled 
in  Conyocation."  Among  thc  subscribers  are 
Dr.  Littledale ;  Archdeacon  Denison ;  Rev.  R. 
Liddell,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge ;  Bev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  Incumbent 
of  St  Alban's,  Holbom;  Dr.  Posey;  and  the 


Rev.  W.  U.  Richards,  Incumbent  of  ^ 
Saints^,  Margaret-street.  The  declaratioi]  £s 
as  follows; — 

To  Hi8  Grace  Charles  Thomas,  Lord  ArMi^jt 
of  Canterbury,  Primale  of  aU  JBhiglandf  ank 
MetropolUan,  ttc, 

Whereas,  at  this  present  time,  impatatioiu  oi 
disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  Enghmd  are  current^ 
to  the  discredit  of  those  who  luive  been,  some  of 
them  for  many  vears,  inculcatin^  and  defemling 
the  doctrines  of  the  real  objeetive  presence,  S. 
the  Eucharistie  sacrifíce,  and  of  the  adoration  of 
Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  whereai 
by  rcason  of  these  imputations  the  miads  of 
many  are  troubled ;  we,  therefore,  the  UQder- 
Bigncd,  exercising  the  office  of  the  príeBtbood 
within  the  Churcn  of  Enffbind,  bes  respectfoDy 
to  state  to  your  Grace,  and,  throngn  yoor  Gnoe, 
to  our  Right  Reverend    Fathen   in  God  the 
Bishops  of  your  province  and  to  the  Chorch  it 
large,  wliat  we  believe  to  be  the  mind  of  our 
Lord,  touching  the  said  doctrines,  as  ezpreoed 
in  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  received  by  theChorch 
of  England  in  conformity  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  those  agea  to  which  the 
Church  of  England  directs  us  as  "  moet  pue 
and  uncorrupt,    and  of  **the  old  godly  doctan," 
to  whom  she  has  in  many  ways  referred  u— 
declaring  hereby  both  what  we  repudiate,  aod 
what  we  believe,  touching  the  said  doctrine. 

(1.)  We  repudíate  the  opinion  of  a  "corponl 
presence  of  Christ^s  natural  flesh  and  blood "— 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  presence  of  his  body  ud 
blood  as  they  '*  are  in  heaven ;"  and  the  conoep* 
tion  of  the  mode  of  his  presence,  which  impUei 
the  physical  change  of  the  natund  substances  of 
the  oread  and  wine,  commonly  called  "  traDHib- 
stantiation." 

We  believe  that,  in  the  Holy  Eucharíst,  by 
virtue  of  the  cousecration,  throueh  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  body  aud  blooa  of  oor 
Saviour  Christ,  "  the  inward  part,  or  thing 
BÍ^fíed,"  are  present,  really  and  truly,  bnt 
spiritually  and  meffably  onder  **the  oatwvd 
visible  part  or  sign,*'  or  "form  of  bread  »wl 
wme. 

(2.)  We  repudiate  the  notion  of  any  freu 
sacrifíce,  or  any  view  of  the  Eucharistic  licn* 
fícial  offering  as  of  somethina  apart  from  the  ooe 
all-sufficient  sacrifíce  and  oblation  on  the  cro«i 
which  alone  *'  is  that  perfect  redemption,  provi* 
tiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  ains  of  w 
whole  world,  both  original  and  actual,''  v» 
which  alono  is  "meritonous." 

We  believe  that,  as  in  heaven,  Christ  ovr 
great  High  Príest  ever  offers  Idmaelf  before  tiiA 
Ëtemal  Kather,  pleading  by  hÍB  presence  kii 
sacrífíce  of  himself  once  offeied  on  the  croa;  ^ 
on  earth,  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that  aame  body) 
once  for  all  sacrifíced  for  us,  and  that  mdk 
blood,  ouce  for  all  shed  for  us,  sacrameotaUy 
present,  aro  offered  and  pleaded  before  the 
Father  by  the  príest,  aa  our  Loid  ordaiiied  to 
be  doue  in  remembrance  of  himself,  when  He 
instituted  the  bleaaed  sacrament  of  hii  bodj 
and  blood. 

(3.)  We  repudiate  all  "  adoration "  o£  "  tijj 
sacramental  bread  and  wine,'*  whioh  woold  o* 
*'  idolatrv ; "  regarding  them  wiih  the  wnn^ 
due  to  them  bM»use  of  their  aaerameotal  i*'*' 
tion  te  the  body  and  blood  of  onr  Lord;  vbi** 
pndiate  alao  ail  adoration  of  a  "  oorpond  11** 
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)  of  Chríflt'B  nataral  flesh  and  blood'* — ^that 
■ay,  of  the  presence  of  hía  body  and  blood 
ley  **  are  in  Leaven." 

e  believe  that  Ohriat  himself,  really  and 
r»  bnt  spiritoally  and  ineffably,  present  in 
BAcrament,  ia  therein  to  be  adored. 
arthermore,  in  so  far  as  any  of  the  onder- 
ed,  repndiating  and  believing  as  herein  be- 
stated,  have  nsed,  in  whatever  degree  of 
al  beyond  what  had  become  common  in  onr 
rchei»  we  desire  to  state  that  we  have  done 
not  as  wishing  to  introduce  a  system  of 
ihip  foreign  to  the  Church  of  Ëogland,  but 
xIieTÍng  that,  in  so  doing,  we  act  in  harmony 
h  the  princiides  and  the  Ukw  ot  the  Church  of 
daiid,  and  as  UBÍng  that  liberty  which  has,  in 
Q  matters,  been  always  allowed  to  her  clergy 
l  her  people ;  having  at  heart  the  promotion 
ihe  glory  of  God  in  the  due  and  reverent  cele- 
'tion  of  the  Holy  ËucharÍBt  ai  the  central  act 
livino  worahip. 

n  making  the  above  Btatement  we  desire  ez- 
nlj  to  guard  onrselveB  against  being  Bupposed 
^t  it  f orth  aB  any  new  expoBÍtion  of  the  f aith ; 
'  do  we  Beek  to  elicit  from  your  Grace,  or 
n  oor  Right  Beverend  Fathers  in  God  the 
hoM  of  your  province,  an^  declaration  in 
tfd  to  the  snbjectB  upon  which  we  have  here 
bed  oor  belief  ;  we  wish  only  thuB  publicly  to 
ice  kaown  thÍB  our  profeBSÍon  of  faith,  for  the 
etíog  of  the  minoB  of  others  and  for  the 
Awtion  of  our  own  conBcienceB. 

THE   CHURCH   OF   SCOTLAND. 

VITe  announced  bríefly  in  oiir  last  number 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Eccleaiastical  As- 
ihlies  in  Edinburgh,  as  having  already 
imenced.  The  General  Aasembly  of  the 
luch  of  Scotland  was  opened  with  the 
iaI  state  ceremonial,  Her  Majesty  being 
leaented  on  this  occasion  by  the  Earl  of 
ddington  aa  the  Lord  High  CommÍBsioner. 
6  fiist  businees  of  the  Assembly  was  the 
ice  of  a  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
)k,  the  retiríng  Moderator,  nominated 
hÍB  snccessor  in  the  chair  the  Rey.  Dr. 
h  Crawford,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
iremty  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  unani- 
oaly  elected,  and  immediately  installed 
Doffice. 

Hie  question  of  patronage  came  before  the 
iembly  on  the  reception  of  the  report  of  a 
■unittee  appointed  last  year  by  fífty  to 
•T'five,  to  conaider  the  kw  on  the  subject, 
h  the  view  to  obtain  some  modifícation  of 
existing  system,  by  which  the  landed 
jpríetors  and  the  Crown  have  the  ríght  of 
K&tation  to  the  livings  of  the  Church.  The 
Unittee  stated  several  plans  for  giving 
^  power  to  the  people  that  had  been 
)ie  them,  but  asked  re-appointment  for 
ha  conaideration  of  the  subject.  A  long 
QflBon  took  place  on  this,  the  most  vexed 
itioii  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
L  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  pleaded  that 
iriTÍl^ges  of  congr^tionB  in  the  matter 


of  the  settlement  of  niinisters  ought  to  be 
extended  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirít 
of  the  age ;  and  on  the  other,  it  was  uiged 
that  there  was  no  middle  course  between  the 
present  system  and  the  entire  abolition  of 
patrouage,  which  no  member  of  the  Assembly 
had  ventured  to  propose,  and  that  any  pro- 
posal  made  to  Parliament  for  a  modifícation 
of  patronage  might  possibly  lead  to  the  cur- 
tailment  or  withdrawal  of  the  endowments  of 
the  Church.  The  meríts  and  working  of  the 
Benefíces  Act  entered  Lugely  into  the  discus- 
sion,  and  the  usual  conflict  of  opinion  was 
again  evident  on  that  subject — one  side 
maiutaining  that  from  it  had  arisen  most  of 
the  evils  now  compiained  of,  while  the  other 
contended  that,  if  fairly  worked,  it  was  the 
best  modifícation  of  the  law  of  patronage  that 
could  be  devised.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pirie,  of 
Aberdeen,  urged  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  popularising  the  Church  in  so  far  as  the 
election  of  her  ministers  and  elders  is  con- 
cemed,  if  she  is  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  popu- 
lation.  He  therefore  ui^ged  the  Assembly  to 
re-appoint  the  committee.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Procurator  Cook,  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Church,  and  others,  keenly  opposed 
Dr.  Piríe's  views,  and  stood  up  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  the  rights  of  the  landed  gentry 
or  herítors  of  Scotland.  Upon  a  division 
being  taken,  the  Assembly  appeaied  to  be 
nearly  equally  divided — the  patronage  party 
obtaining  a  victory  over  their  opponents  by 
the  narrow  majoríty  of  two,  the  numbers 
being  for  the  motion  of  the  former,  126 
against  124.  The  Assembly  has,  therefoie, 
in  substance,  dedined  to  take  any  steps  at 
present  to  seek  a  modifícation  of  the  law  of 
patronage,  and  the  committee  is  not  re- 
appointed.  In  keeping  with  the  spirít  of 
this  deciaion,  the  Assembly  resolved,  by  a 
large  majoríty,  to  give  no  effect  to  the 
objections  urged  by  170  paríshioners  (re- 
presenting  a  majoríty  of  the  flock)  to  the 
proposed  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macnab, 
the  presentee  of  Lord  Glasgow,  to  the  parísh 
of  Cumbrae-on-the-Clyde.  Thejudgment  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Greenock  against  the  pre- 
sentment  was  reversed,  and  that  body  was 
directed  to  ordain  Mr.  Macnab  as  minister  of 
Cumbrae. 

A  keen  and  animated  debate  had  been 
anticipated  in  connexion  with  the  well-known 
case  of  Dr.  Lee ;  but  his  sudden  illness  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  brought  it  to  an 
unexpected  termination.  Dr.  Lee,  it  may  be 
remembered,  had  appealed  to  the  Assembly 
against  judgments  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Édinburgh  interferíng  with  his  reading  of 
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prayers  from  his  published  book  in  the  con* 
duct  of  worahip  in  Old  Greyfriars  Church. 
A  minute  was  given  in,  statiog  that  Dr.  Lee 
had  recently  been  attacked  by  very  serious 
illneís,  and  was  unable  to  instruct  counsel  in 
his  behalf,  and  praying  that  the  proceedings 
in  the  appeals  should  be  adjoumed  to  next 
Assembly,  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Pirie,  ee- 
conded  by  Mr.  Swinton,  the  Assembly,  with 
an  ezpression  of  deep  sympethy  for  Dr.  Lee 
and  his  friends  and  relatives,  superseded  con- 
Bideration  of  the  appeals  for  a  year,  reserving 
the  rights  of  partie«.  The  Assembly  then 
took  up  an  overture  from  the  Synod  of  Gal- 
loway,  asking  repeal  of  the  act  of  last  As- 
sembly  declaring  the  power  of  presbyteries  to 
interfere  where  changes  were  made  in  the 
form  of  worship.  It  was  resolved  by  173  to 
37  to  dismiss  the  overture. 

The  Assembly  had  before  it  the  case  of 
Críeff,  where  the  parísh  minister  had  intro- 
duced  an  organ  into  divine  scrvice.  By  the  A  ct 
of  Assembly  of  1865,  organshad  been  practi- 
eally  allowed  to  be  introduced  in  cases  where 
congregations  were  unanimous,  or  nearly  so. 
The  consequence  of  that  has  been  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  organs  or  har- 
moniums  into  the  parísh  churches  of  Scotland, 
and  the  movement  is  rapidly  spreading.  The 
Assembly  had,  however,  given  authoríty  to 
presbyteríes  to  disallow  such  inoovations 
where  the  peace  of  congregations  was  dis- 
turbed,  and  the  Crícff  case  was  brought  up 
under  this  class.  The  Assembly,  by  171  to 
75,  found  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  would 
be  a  cause  of  division,  and  instructed  the 
presbytery  to  disallow  it. 

The  educational  and  missionary  schemes  of 
the  Church  were  this  year  very  favourably  re- 
ported  upon.  In  connexion  with  the  foreign 
mission  report,  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  has  been 
re([uested  to  proceed,  along  with  another 
deputy,  this  year  to  India,  in  order  to  visit 
the  different  stations  there,  to  consult  with 
the  misBÍonaríes.  A  gentleman  had  offered 
the  sum  of  1,000Í.  to  meet  the  expense.  Dr. 
Maxwell  Nicholson  submitted  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Schemes,  which 
showed  that  from  838  congregations  (412  not 
having  yet  reported)  69,665í.  5s.  2d.  had  been 
received  for  home  missions,  23,850^.  16s. 
íor  educational  purposes,  26,0002.  for  endow- 
ments,  and  1 7,8592.  1 78.  3d.  for  foreign  pur- 
poses,  the  total  contríbutions  amounting  to 
Qpwúds  of  137,0002. 

nm  OHITRCH  OF  SCOTLAin). 

The  General  Anembly  of  the  Free  Church 
WM  lidd  limiiltaaeoTuly  with  that  of  the 


Establishment     The  retiríng  Moderator, 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Dundee,  nominate:<^^ 
his   8Ucce8f?or    the    Rev.   Dr.    RoxburgU^  ^y 
Glasgow,  and   the  motion  was  unanimoizg// 
agreed  to.     The  Moderator  elect  reminded  tbe 
Assembly  that  the  Free  Chureh  had  now  cn- 
tered  on  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  existence, 
and  observed  that  she  now  comprísed  about 
twice  the  number  of  congregations  with  which 
she  started  in  1843.     His  addresswasmainly 
occupied  with  a  vindication  of  the  positioa  of 
the  Free  Chureh,  and  with  Bome  Btrong  notes 
of  censure  upon  the  Ritualistic  and  Bational- 
istic  tendencies  of  the  day. 

The  great  discussion  in  this  Assembly  was 
on  the  subject  of  union  with  the  other  noo- 
endowed  Presbyterían  Churehes.     The  report 
of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  qnes- 
tion  was  given  in  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan, 
of  Qlasgow.     It  was  in  substance  to  the  eífect, 
that  the  proceedings  in  the  joint  union  com- 
mittees  of  the  negotiating  Chureh  daring  thc 
year  ending  in  March  last  had  been  chaiac* 
terísed  by  the  same  harmony  as  had  been 
formerly  reported.     Dr.  Buchanon  made  a 
lengthened   statement  in  support  of  nnioD, 
and  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  distinct- 
ive  prínciples  of  the  Free  and  United  Pro- 
byterían   Churches   on   the  question  of  the    . 
relations  of  the  civil  magistratc  to  religion    i 
and  the  Chureh  constituted  no  bar  to  iinicm;    | 
and  that  there  was  entire  agreement  between    ; 
the  four   Churches — the   Free,   the  United 
Presbyterían,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  vA 
the  English  Presbyterían — ^in  so  far  as  do<^tnitf    j 
was  concemed.     He  observed  that  the  qn^ 
tion   now    before    the    Free    Church  wa^ 
whether  they  would  sacrífíce  the  opportnnitr 
of  actual  union  with  Churches  agieed  with 
them  in  doctríne  in  the  view  of  a  horely 
posaible  union  at  aome  future  time  with  the 
civil  power.     Were  they  to  make  the  ahstiarf 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  accepting  Stat* 
endowments  a  term  of  communion  so  aa  to 
prevent  their  union  with  those  who  held  th0 
voluntary  principle  ?     The  example  of  th> 
nations  might  well  read,  on  thÍB  Buhject « 
union,  a  great   lesaon   to   the   ChuTdies  » 
Christ : — 

Not  merely  the  Bagaeity  of  their  atafteiDA 
but  the  instinctB  of  the  nationa  ihemMbM»  ^* 
teaching  them  that  if  they  are  to  live  at  all  tf^ 
the  gigantic  conflictB  of  modem  timet,  thef  vi' 
give  np  their  intestine  jealoiuieB  aad  di^noiii 
and  rally  aroond  the  flag  of  their  oonuBKm  f*'^ 
Und.     Sardinia  and  the  Two  Siciliea,  Piatei* 
and  thê  Papal  Statee,  TuBcany  aad  LomhH^ 
mniit  lay  aside  their  old  alienmtiona  iMid  cnnilMlk 
and  become  one  nnited  Italy.     The  finunNBM 
kinffdoma,  and  príncedoma,  aad  palstniala  i 
the  Teutonio  raoe  mnat  gather 
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greaft  Gemum  people,  if  they  are  to  have 
n  a  chance  of  national  exÍBtence.  Strange 
L  ominona  it  will  indeed  be  if  no  nmilar 
^ci^  and  no  siniilar  inatiuots  Bbould  be  heard 
lakiiig  londljT  and  eameetly,  in  this  ffreat  onais 
their  history,  to  the  Ghnrchea  of  Christ.  If 
Ae  wara  have  oome  to  aii  end  in  the  theatre  of 
ifl  pohtical  world,  it  seemB  hardly  leas  evident 
it  m  the  theatre  of  the  religiona  world  they 
I  paning  away  too,  and  that  here,  alao,  ^res^ 
n— wara  of  cathoÚc  magnitude — are  awaiting 
e  defenders  of  Chrístian  tmth.  God  grant 
it  there  may  be  found  among  us,  in  view  of 
ch  a  fatnre,  men  who  have  underetanding  of 
e  tiffles  and  who  know  what  lerael  ought  to 

!   (Lond  and  prolonged  cheenng.) 

Dr.  Rainy,  in  the  abeence  of  Dr.  Candlish, 
sved  a  resolution  of  which  the  latter  had 
ren  notice,  lenewing  the  powers  of  the 
Bimittee,  and,  while  reserving  final  judg- 
iDt  on  the  matters  now  reported,  instruct- 
l  tkem  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry  on  the 
efltions  of  woiship,  goTemment,  and  dÍBci- 
ine.  Mr.  Dunlop,  M.P.,  seconded  the  mo- 
a  Dr.  Begg  moved  a  resolution  leeerving 
Igment  on  the  report  till  the  committee 
d  eompleted  their  inquiry  and  made  deíi- 
ie  pioposalck  He  wamed  the  Assembly 
únst  the  proposed  union.  It  was  just 
fee  centuTÍes  ago  this  year  since  the  Church 
Scotland  was  established  by  the  civil 
igistrate,  and  weie  they  now  to  puU  down 
)  old  flag  in  the  sight  of  the  people  and  of 
df  At  the  close  of  two  days'  debate  the 
ttkm  of  Dr.  Candlish  was  carried  by  346 
120,  the  minoiity  voting  for  a  motion  of 
'.  Nizon's,  which  was  a  modifícation  of  Dr. 
{{gfs.  The  announcement  of  the  numbers 
B  leeeived  with  loud  and  prolonged  ap- 
ioee.  When  the  applause  had  subsided, 
.  Begg  handed  in  a  protest  against  the 
olntion,  as  implying  the  abandonment  and 
>venion  of  the  constitutional  principles  of 
)  Piee  Chuich.  The  Union  Committee 
I  then  le-appointed,  but  fíve  of  its  mem- 
\  indading  Dr.  Begg,  immediately  le- 
néd. 

The  ftnancial  report  showed  that  the  re- 
iQB  of  the  Free  Church  during  the  year 
oonted  to:  Building  Fund,  48,735^.;  Sus- 
tition  Fund,  132,337^.;  Congiegational 
ods,  12,024/.;  Education,  20,358/.;  Coll^ 
ttdi^  including  endowments,  bursaries,  and 
owBhips,  8,797/.;  Mission  Funds,  Home  and 
«gn,  36,816/. — total,  369,104/.,  this  sum 
^g  Bhort  of  the  revenue  of  the  pievious 
r  by  14,467/.  The  equal  dividend  on 
SoateQtation  Fund  (which  is  in  probably 
flMýoiity  of  cases  supplemented  by  the 
ngationB)  was  this  year  144/.,  the  highest 
at  jet  leaehed.  It  was  resolved  unani- 
liy,  *■  Thaft»  haying  reepect  to  the  greatly 


increased  cost  of  living,  to  the  immense  addi' 
tions  that  have  been  made  to  the  wealth  of 
the  countiy,  and  to  the  extensive  rise  in  the 
remuneration  of  service  in  all  other  depart- 
meuts  of  human  labour  which  have  taken 
place  since  1843,  the  minimum  stipend  for 
her  ministers  at  which  the  Church  should 
now  aim  ought  not  to  be  less  than  200/." 

In  giving  in  the  repoit  of  the  Sostentation 
Committee,  Di.  Buchanan  lemarked  that 
there  was  poverty  of  a  silent,  suffenng  kind 
in  many  a  Free  Church  manse,  and  in  the 
homes  of  many  ministeis  of  almost  eveiy 
branch  of  the  Chuich  of  Christ.  He  com- 
pared  the  rates  of  wages  all  over  the  countiy, 
both  in  oidinary  laboui  and  in  the  piofes- 
sions,  and  lemaiked  that  the  assessable  in- 
come  of  Scotland  had  nearly  doubled  since 
1842.  If  all  kinds  of  skiUed  labour  were 
receiving  a  constantly  and  laigely  increasing 
income,  and  if  the  labourer  of  the  Christian 
mimstry  remained  the  only  exception,  they 
could  not  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  the 
requÍBÍte  supply  of  men  for  the  work  of  the 
Church. 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith, 
Glasgow,  who  had  been  called  to  account  by 
the  Presbyteiy  of  Glasgow  foi  preaching  un- 
sound  doctrine,  contained  in  two  sermonB 
which  were  printed,  and  which  weie  held  to 
impugn  the  teaching  of  the  Confeasion  of 
Faith  in  regaid  to  the  authoríty  pf  the  Old 
Testament,  came  up  foi  decision.  Mr.  Smith 
had  made  an  explanatoiy  statement,  which 
had  been  pronounced  unsatisfactory  by  a 
committee  of  the  presbytery  appointed  to 
confer  with  him.  After  hearing  parties  at 
great  length,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Kainy  to 
the  effect  that  the  Assembly  enjoin  Mr.  Smith 
to  be  more  caieful  in  his  statements  on  the 
subject  foi  the  future.  It  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Begg  that  the  Assembly  remit  to  the  Piesby- 
tery  of  Glasgow  to  pioceed  in  the  case  accoid- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  Chuich.  In  his  opinion 
no  giaver  heresy  had  been  put  forth  in  recent 
times — a  heiesy  that  stmck  at  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  authoríty  of  Gkxl's  law,  and  tended 
to  the  subveraion  of  two-thiids  of  the  whole 
levelation  of  God.  On  a  division  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Rainy  was  carríed  by  301  to  111. 

Dr.  Beith,  of  Stiiling,  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Election  of  Profeseois, 
which  stated  that  letums  had  been  received 
fiom  sixty-one  piesbyteríes  and  ten  synods 
lecommending  that  Dr.  Alexander  Duff  should 
be  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Evangelistic 
Theology.  The  committee  intimated  their 
coidial  concurrence  in  the  selection.  Dr. 
CandHsh  moved  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Doff, 
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which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Dr.  DufF, 
on  being  introduced  to  the  Assembly  and  in- 
formed  of  his  appointment  by  the  Moderator, 
was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  the  Assembly 
and  the  audience  rising  to  receive  hini.  The 
doctor,  in  retuming  thanks,  said  that  he  had 
resolvetl  that  he  could  accept  the  chair  only 
upon  one  condition — viz.,  that  the  emolu- 
ments  of  the  office  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Missionary  Institute,  which  would  be 
connected  with  it ;  and  his  services,  such  as 
they  were,  would  be  purely  and  entirely 
gratuitous.  The  report  on  Sabbath  observance 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
countrymen  would  be  visiting  Paris  this 
Bummer;  and,  looking  to  the  temptations  to 
Sabbath-breaking  that  existed  there,  the  com- 
mittee  thought  it  a  suitable  time  for  the  { 
Church  to  issue  a  waming  to  her  members 
on  the  subject.  The  report  concluded  by 
recommending  united  action  on  the  part  of 
religious  bodies  for  stopping  the  running  of 
Sunday  mails,  which  lay  so  much  at  the  root 
of  the  Sabbath  desecration.  It  was  agreed  to 
petition  Parliament  against  the  bills  of  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Lord  Amberley. 

DAY   OF    SPECIAL   PRAYER   POR   OHILOREN. 

On  the  12th  ult.,  in  accordance  with  an 

invitAtion  issued  by  the  Evangelical  AUiance, 

public  meetings  were  held  in  Freemasons'- 

hall   for    the    purpose     of    oíFering    special 

prayer  for  the  children  of  Christian  parents. 

Mr.  J.  Tritton  presided  at  the  moming  meet- 

ing,  and  there  were  present  the  Hon.  and 

Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  M.A,  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Bevan, 

Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  of  Islingtou,  Bishop  Payne, 

from  America,  Rev.  Clement  Skrine,  Rev.  J. 

Offord,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  and  other 

gentlemen.   Several  cases  were  brought  under 

the  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  with   refe- 

rence  to  each  case  it  engaged  in  silent  sup- 

plication.      Prayer  was  then  oifered  by  the 

Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel  and  Bishop  Payne. 

Dr.  Raleigh,  minister  of  Hare-court  Chapel, 

Islington,  next  delivered  an  address.     Prayer 

was  then   otfered   up  by  the  Rev.  Clement 

Skrine  and  the  Rev.  John  Offord,  after  which 

the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison  closed  the  meeting 

with  prayer  and  the  benediction.      At    the 

evening  meeting  Mr.  S.  A.  Blackwood  pre- 

eided,  and  the  address  was  given  by  the  Rev. 

Marcus  Rainsford,  M.A.     The  arrangements 

for  special  prayer  were  also  carried  out  in  the 

chief  provincial  towns  of  the  United  King- 

dom,  and  in  many  parta  of  the  Continent  of 

Europe. 

THE  LATB  PB0FES80B  GIBSON,  OF  BELFAST. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  WiUiani  Qib»on,  Professor  of  Chria- 


tian  Ëthics  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Aa^j 
bly's  College  at  Belfast     Profeaaor  Gib^^ 
had  gone  to  Dublin,  in  the  full  possession   c 
his  usual   health  and  vigour,  to  attend  tlie 
annual  meetings  of  the  Presbyterian  Qenenií 
Assembly.      He  was  found  dead  in  Lowrer 
Lesson-street  by  a  policemau,  at  three  o'cloek 
on  the  moming  of  Saturday,  the  8th  ult.    At 
an  inquest  which  was  subsequently  held,    it 
was   shown   that   death    had   resulted  froxn 
apoplexy,  and  a  verdict  was  retumed  acconl- 
ingly.     Professor  Qibson  waa  a  firm  Pnafl>y- 
terian,   but    he   was    always    distinguisheJ 
through  life  by  catholic  and  liberal  relatioiu 
with  the  members  of  other  Churches.    He  wu 
one  of  the  most  consistent  and  eamest  sup- 
porters  of  the  Evangelical  AlUance,  and  wm 
greatly  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  kneir 
him.    The  Professor  was  fífty-nine  yea»  of 
age. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

Dr.  Claughton  was  consecrated  BLihop  of 
Rochester  on  the   Ilth  ult.     The  ceremony 
M-as  performed  in  the  cathedral  churcb  of  the 
diocese  by  the   Archbishop   of  Canterbuij, 
assisted  by  several  bishops. 

The  Bishops  of  Worcester,  Durham,  and 
Carlisle,  have  declined  to  attend  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of 
sixty  bishops  have  accepted  the  Archbishop's 
invitatión. 

The  deanery  of  Chester,  reudered  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Anwn,  hi 
been  couferred  upon  the  Rev.  John  Saul 
Howson,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  CoIIege,  Cambrid},'*' 
Dr.  Ho  wson  waf,  tiU  lately,  principal  of  the  (VI- 
legiate  Institution  at  Liverpool,  which  offiee 
he  resigned  a  short  time  since  on  beconiing 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  ^J 
and  Vicar  of  Wisbeach.  He  is  the  aathor, 
with  the  Rev.  J.  Conybeare,  of  "  Thc  life 
and  Epistles  of  St  Paul/'and  of  seveialother 
works.  He  has  been  an  extemdve  contributor 
to  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other  periodicili' 

The  three  clergy  who  have  been  offidatÍDg 
in  the  absence  of  the  incombent  at  St 
Mary's,  Kilbum— the  Revs.  R.  C.  Kirit' 
patrick,  J.  R.  Nicholson,  and  Campbell  Loch 
— ^have  been  formaUy  required  by  the  Rdwp 
of  London  to  surcease  from  ministeriB^ 
there,  as  they  declined  to  pledge  thenuebr^^ 
to  abstain  from  certain  Ritualistic  piactioeB. 

The  district  retums  of  the  Weflleyan  Methoi" 
ÍBt  body,  just  completed,  show  the  followÍD^ 
resolts:  Members  in  society,  337»066;  iiet 
increase  during  the  year,  5,883 ;  on  tDal| 
22,082. 

Thc  Wesleyan  MethodÍBÍa  have,  «t  present» 
two  theological  coU^gee,  or  "  iiutítutioiiBi'  m 
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they  are  designated,  for  the  training  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry — one  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  the  other  at  Didsbuiy.  The  comer 
itone  of  a  third  building  for  that  purpose,  at 
Seadingley,  sear  Leeds,  was  laid  on  the  30th 
dt  by  Mr.  Holden,  M.P. 


At  the  recent  annual  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety  of  Friends  held  in  London,  it  waa 
reported  that  there  were  6,474  males  and 
7,312  females,  making  a  total  of  13,786, 
being  an  increase  of  only  1 1  during  the  past 
year.     The  deaths  had  exceeded  the  births. 


nrkg  0f  P^issions. 


TURKEY. 

The  "lingering  effect  of  the  persecution  of  1864,"  is  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  R.  H. 

Veakly,  of  the  Church  mission,  as  being  stiU  operative.     He  remarks  : — 

It  was  then  proclaÍDied^  practically  and  forcibly,  thatj  all  ^rofessions  on  paper  notwithstanding, 
he  reception  ot  Christianity  by  Mohammedans  was  a  crime  m  the  eyes  of  tiie  Govemment,  and 
he  people  generally  have  not  been  slow  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  nilers.  .  .  .  Islam  íb  the  re- 
igion  of  the  State — in  fact,  its  foondation ;  and  to  offend  publicly  against  the  religion  is  to  offend 
gainst  the  sovereign  and  his  whole  Govemment.  Thus  nypocrisy  prevails  ;  men  regulate  their 
onTersation  and  behaviour  according  to  the  company  they  are  in.  ít  is  not  au  uncommon  thing 
[>r  a  man,  who  thoroughly  disbelieves  the  mission  of  Mohammed,  to  speak  or  act  before  others  as 
.  most  zealous  follower  of  theprophet.  .  .  .  The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Turks 
ontinues,  in  diminished  numbers,  indeed,  since  our  troubles,  but  amounting  to  between  5,000 
jid  6,000  copies  in  the  year. 

PERSIA. 

A  decided  increase  of  religious  interest  is  reported  by  the  American  missionaries  at 

>rooniiah.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Shedd's  communication  is  the  latest  received.     He  writes : — 

The  most  cheering  intelligence  of  the  month  is  the  nmnifest  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
leveral  of  the  villages.  The  most  marked  example  is  Superghan,  about  twenty-fíve  miles  north  of 
•he  city.  The  pastor  is  a  leadin^  nmn  in  every  good  work  amouff  the  Nestorians,  and  his  wife  ia  a 
inperior  woman.  The  moet  evident  preparations  for  the  work  of  grace  were  :  (1. )  Ënlarged  bene- 
roience — many  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  giving  out  of  deep  poverty.  (2.)  Reformation  in  habits 
>f  wine  drinkinff.  Tiurough  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  every  communicant  united  in 
I  pledge  of  total  abstinenca  (3.)  Faithful  personiu  efforts  by  the  pastor,  with  every  male  member 
>r  his  flock,  and  the  same  by  his  wif e  with  every  female  member.  In  this  spirit  they  began  the 
Week  of  E^yer,  and  before  its  close  more  than  a  score  of  persons  were  deeply  awakened.  Sinoe 
then  the  number  has  greatly  increased,  and  many  are  rejoicmg  in  hope. 

INDIA. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  *a  well-known  lady,  whose  energies  are  given  to  the  work  of 
education  and  criminal  reformation,  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to  India,  ánd  has  brought  back 
much  valuable  information.  Her  testimony  to  the  results  of  Evangelical  missions  is  tiie  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  she  is  a  Unitarian.  She  states  that  she  has  witnessed  much 
good  effect  on  the  native  character  as  accraing  even  from  the  schools  where  the  Bible  has  not 
jret  been  permitted  by  the  nativea : — 

Unconsciously,  but  actually,  the  pupils  have  already  received,  through  the  pages  of  Milton, 
SQiakespeare,  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Bacon,  the  powerful  indirect  iniiuences  of  the  Chrístian 
^irit  and  morality  which  are,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  transferred  through  these  authors.  No 
ane  can  study  Ënglish  Uterature  continuously  without  imbibing  nmny  iimuences  of  the  Chría- 
tianity  and  of  the  Bihle  which  have  raised  the  English  mind  to  its  high  development  in  com- 
parison  with  that  of  less  prívileged  nations.  A  most  gratifying  improvement  has  already  taken 
place  amongst  the  portion  of  the  Hindus  already  educated  in  these  secular  schools;  Many  of  the 
úiominations  of  heathendom  have,  in  consequence,  been  abandoned  by  them,  as  revohing  to  tbe 
bastee  and  habits  developed  by  their  familiaríty  with  Ehiglish  literature.  It  is  íoond  in  practice 
that  our  literature  inevitably  undermines  and  lessons  the  native  bigotry.  Further,  the  educ&ted 
put  of  the  community  in  Hindustan  are  now,  as  a  mle,  believers  in  one  God. 

Miss  Carpenter  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  a  Hindu  continuing  a  believer  in 
polytheism.  As  to  the  direct  results  of  missionary  labour,  she  confesses  that  she  went  to 
India  strongly  prejudiced  by  statements  she  had  heard  from  old  residents,  but  on  impartial 
obeervation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  missionaríes  there  are  doing  ^  a  very  great  and 
good  work."  Their  teachings  are  not  as  yet  attended  by  many  professed  "  conversions ;  *^  but 
«  they  are  accomplishing  the  important  preparatory  work  of  introducing  the  Scríptures,  and 
of  gradually  leavening  the  population  with  the  indirect  yet  elevating  influences  of 
Christianity.''  But  '*  the  real  work  accomplished  cannot  be  gauged  and  registered  like  so 
many  inches  of  rainfall,  or  degrees  of  atmospheríc  heat.  It  is  an  effect  produced  gradually, 
nlently,  and  invisibly  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  oommunity." 
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CETLON. 

The  native  Cburcli  in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  mission  is  said  to  be  TBStlj  ^ 
gainer  by  the  searching  discipline  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy  four  years  ago.    '*Tbmt 
dÍBcipline,  and  the  Buddhist  controversy  with  which  it  was  coincident,"  Bays  the  present  chAÍr- 
man  of  the  Ceylon  district,  ^'  marked,  I  think,  the  beginning  of  the  eecond  great  períod  ía 
the  history  of  the  mission.     £y  means  of  the  labours  of  our  brethren,  there  were  fortj-five 
known  conversions  from  Buddhism  and  five  from  Popery  during  1866,  and  withoutdoubt 
the  iníiuence  of  the  Gbspel  has  extended  far  beyond  our  power  to  trace  it."     The  Wesleyan 
converts  in  Ceylon  now  number  1,220  fuU  members,  and  365  on  trial. 

CHINA. 

A  remarkable  conversion  is  reported  from  Fuh-chau  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wolfe,  o£  the 
Church  mission — a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  "  breaking  every  one  of  the  ten  commaiid- 
ments.''  He  went  to  the  chapel,  as  people  would  say,  by  mere  chance,  probably  to  laugh  it 
the  preacher.  He  heard  the  truth.  It  laid  hold  of  his  beart,  and  produced  deep  conviction 
of  8in  and  a  complete  change  of  life.  The  change  in  his  conduct  was  the  subject  of  Burpnie 
and  speculation  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  This  brought  people  to  inquire,  and  not  Im 
than  2,000  books  and  Testaments  were  eagerly  taken  by  the  people. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  great  awakening  in  the  north  of 
China  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  page. 

HADAGASCAR. 

Andavoranto,  on  the  coast,  to  the  south  of  Tamatave,  has  been  fíxed  nponbjthe 
Church  Missionary  Society  as  its  new  station,  and  thither  its  two  missionaries  have  remoTei 
While  stationed  in  Vohimare,  in  the  north-east  of  the  island,  they  found,  after  exploratorf 
tours,  that  there  was  no  place  in  that  province  suitable  as  a  missionary  centre.  They  hsn 
now  entered  upon  an  untrodden  fíeld ;  and  they  are  not  amongst  Hovaa,  but  other  tribeL 
'*  Their  mission  is  literally  to  pagans,  and  not  amongst  Christians,  whether  more  or  lea 
perfectly  instructed." 

POLTNESIA. 

The  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  have  received  intelligence  that  Íheir 
misBÍonary  ship,  the  John  WiUiams,  hae  been  wrecked  on  Savage  Island.  The  details  aie 
Bcanty,  but  circumstantial.  FuU  information  is  anziously  looked  for  by  the  nezt  ïïíbí^ 
The  ship  is  insured. 

The  new  missionary  ship  John  Wesley  has  sailed  from  the  Thames  for  her  croÍMng. 
ground  amongst  the  Wesleyan  mission  stations  in  Australasia  and  Polynesia.  The  origÍD>l 
John  Wesley,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  on  her  voyage  to  and  in  sight  of  the  islaiid  of 
Tonga,  in  November,  1865,  when  an  unexpected  ocean  current  swept  her  close  to  a  eonl 
reef,  and,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  her  captain  and  crew,  ultimately  drove  her  against  it» 
But  an  earthquake,  as  it  was  called — more  correctly  described,  perhape,  as  a  Bub-mirio^ 
volcanic  eruption — not  only  produced  the  current  which  carried  the  John  Wesley  from  hef 
course  and  brought  her  in  contact  with  the  coral  reef,  but  caused  an  immense  tidal  vft^ 
which  set  in  the  same  direction,  and  actually  lifted  the  doomed  vessel  bodily  on  to  thi 
reef  itself,  and  left  her  almost  literally  "  high  and  dry " — irretrievably  lost,  as  regards  the 
craft  herself,  but  with  the  livcB  of  all  her  passengers  and  crew  snatched  from  the  deBtroctioA 
which  had  threatened  them  a  moment  before.  The  new  John  Wesley  is  a  vart  impioT^ 
ment  on  her  predecessor.  She  is  a  three-masted  brigantine  of  238  tons.  Her  dimenBÍone  tf* 
118  feet  in  length,  23  feet  9  inches  in  breadth,  and  1 3  feet  5  inches  in  depth.  The  Job& 
Wesley  has  been  built  under  Lloyd's  special  survey,  and  is  classed  A  1,  the  highest  chiiacttf 
assigned.     A  special  valedictory  service  was  held  before  her  departure. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Melanesian  mission  have  been  removed  to  Norfolk  Isiaodi 
which  is  easier  of  access  to  the  Melanesians  than  New  Zealand ;  and  which  offers  a  dimal* 
and  food  better  suited  to  their  needs;    and  hither,  at  the  end  of  each  voyage,  BiibDf 
Patteson  brings  the  youths  coUected  from  the  different  islands  to  be  trained.     In  an  ÍB* 
teresting  joumal  of  the  Bishop's  last  voyage,  in  the  Southem  Croas,  we  are  told  that  ú$ 
islanders  are  friendly  and  peaceable  to  the  misaionaries,  but  that  their  mode  of  li£e  anonf 
themselves  is  but  little  changed.     It  is  aomething  to  be  thankful  for,  however,  thal  Úum 
good  men,  thoogh  at  firat  regarded  with  suBpicion,  are  now  eateemed  «a  Mendai  aod  an 
entruited  with  tiie  native  youth.     Difficulties  with  regard  to  the  langoage  hmre  idao  bMi 
eonquered — to  aome  extent,  at  leaat  The  preparatoiy  work  was  vaat ;  bat  a  ooiuidenlile  pail 
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It  has  been  done.     One  way  in  which  the  confídence  of  the  natives  is  being  gained  ia  by 

ling,  as  deflcribed  in  the  foUowing  extract,  which  refen  to  Mae  laland : — 

A  Uurge  party  of  natÍTes  was  aasembled,  in  great  excitement,  each  man  carrying  yama,  or 
Har-cane,  or  a  pig,  or  aome  other  article  of  trade.  The  boat  was  of  coarse  sarroanded  in  a 
ment»  each  man  presaing  forward  to  sell  hia  gooda.  We  ancceed  in  most  places,  after  one  or 
0  Yifita,  in  making  the  people  understand  that  we  moBt  bny  by  weight,  and  not  by  the  nomber 
the  yams,  which  of  course  vary  c^reatly  in  úze.  So  the  miasionaries  become  yam  and  pig- 
ilen  for  the  time ;  a  steelyard  is  hnnK  npon  the  neareet  brancfa;  and  a  hatchet  ia  given  for 
Ibs.  or  SOlbe.  of  yama.  The  people  deal  honestly  enough,  brínging  more  yama  to  make  np  any 
ficiency  in  weiflht,  and  highly  approving  of  oar  honesty  when  we  retam  a  yam  from  a  baaket 
ove  weight.  The  noise  ia  deaf enmg ;  every  one  is  anxioaa  to  get  rid  of  hia  prodace ;  every  one 
tks  at  Uie  aame  time  and  at  the  top  of  hia  voice ;  men  ahoat»  and  women  acream,  and  pian 
oeal,  and  every  one  is  wet  throagh  with  wading,  and  covered  with  the  freah  aoil  from  wmch 
iny  of  the  yama  have  joat  been  taken,  and  atained  with  the  turmeríc  which  covers  the  bodiea 
4  mata  of  the  people.  At  last  the  boat,  quite  full  of  yama  and  piga,  ia  ahoTed  of^  and  then 
e  ezcitement  aubaidea ;  the  people  ait  ^uietly  round  the  miasionanr,  who  remaina  on  ahore» 
liile  the  boat  retuma  to  the  aáiooner.  Pigs  and  yama  are  forgotten  for  a  while,  and  the  talk  ia 
their  affairs  in  the  island,  and  our  cuatoma  in  New  Zealand ;  queatioua  are  aaked  about  oar 
Dtiyee  in  taking  away  aome  of  their  young  people;  many  volunteer  to  come  with  ua,  and  we 
kve  Do  difficulty  in  aecuring  any  amaunt  of  attention  while  we  tell  them,  when  we  know  tho 
o^liuge  Bufficiently  well,  the  old  and  new  atory,  and  oontrast  a  life  of  peace  and  happineoa  with 
eir  suspicioua  mode  of  life,  their  quarrellings,  and  fíghtinga.  There  ia  now  good  reason  to  speak 
fe  of  such  things ;  two  of  our  acquaintances  were  sittin^  wounded  by  us,  three  had  lately  been 
Iled  and  eaten  by  a  neichbouring,  but,  as  nsual,  hostile  tríbe.  They  assent»  as  a  matter  of 
vie,  to  all  that  we  say,  but  by  most  of  them  it  is,  alaa !  soon  foigotten ;  yet  aome  lads  oome 
nj  with  UB,  and  it  is  through  them  that  we  hope  to  work  upon  the  people. 

This  work  íb  most  fatiguing  to  the  miaaionaríes : — 

It  is  neceasary  to  be  watchful  without  appearing  to  watch ;  to  say  a  word  here  and  there  ai 
e  rig^t  time,  to  keep  every  one  in  good  temper;  the  mere  noise  ia  distractinff,  and  often» 

•  to-day,  two  distinct  languagea  but  imperfectly  known  must  be  spoken  amiost  at  the 
ine  moment.  Often,  where  we  are  not  well  known,  these  visits  are  attcoided  with  some  ríak. 
ot  onfrequently  some  reckless  feUow  sends  an  arrow  after  the  boat'a  men  who  have  not  satisfied 

*  lonrínf  for  a  hatchet ;  they  have  little  idea  of  the  value,  and  no  idea  of  the  sanctity,  of  human 
^  and  think  no  more  of  shooting  at  a  man  than  a  schoolboy  of  throwing  a  stone  at  a  bird.  fiut 
r  this  very  reason  the  boat  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  leave  the  vessel  without  some  t^ronghly 
•poDBÍble  person,  weU  acquainted  with  native  habita ;  the  Bishop  invaríably  goea  li»nri«ftlf. 

Of  SLxty-nine  young  Melaneaiana  with  the  mÍBeionaríes  last  season,  forty-one  were  retomed 

i  lifety.     The  rest,  with  one  exception,  are  in  New  Zealand.     That  one  died ;  bnt  it  waa 

le  only  caae  of  the  kind.     **  How  different,"  wrítea  the  Bishop,  **  our  reception  roight  have 

^  if  we  had  brought  back  dimimahed  numbere,  with  sad  talea  of  aicknesa  and  death !'' 
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^Jpmtatívt  BuponêibUity,  a  Law  qf  iht  Dwme 
'^roeedure  m  Providence  and  Bedemption,  By 
*be  Rev.  Hbnry  Wallaci.  Edinburgh  :  T. 
•adT.  Oark. 

Bt  inbject  treated  of  by  Mr.  Wallace  is  of 
tal  importance,  and  any  effort  to  place  it  in 
elesr  and  scríptural  light  cannot  fail  to  be 
'^eptable.  His  book  takea  the  form  of  dis- 
'^inea.  The  fírst  is  on  the  representative 
'^ncter  of  Adam.  Yiewing  our  race  aa  a 
val  onity,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  applying  to 
^the  prínciple  of  representative  responsi- 
%.  Having  estabUshed  this  principle  in 
Vttd  to  Adam,  he  proceeds,  in  a  discourse  on 
^^rigínal  Sin,"  to  showthe  consequences  which 
leaed  to  the  race  whereof  Adam  was  the  head. 
r.  Wallaoe  advances,  in  hia  third  discourse,  to 
Wish  tbe  representative  character  of  Chríat, 
^  Ihe  prínciple  of  mediation.  He  shows  that 
r  inhflritanoe  of  evil  from  Adam  doea  not  re- 
neitifiraim  onr  peraonal  obligationa  to  God, 


and  that  even  Chríst  himaelf,  aa  man,  waa  * 
subject  of  the  Dívine  govemment.  All  this  we 
can  comprehend,  but  what  doea  oor  author  mean 
when  he  says  :  *'  As  his  humanity  had  no  per- 
sonal  existence  separate  from  hia  Divine  natore, 
the  Divine  and  the  homan  oonstitnted  one  per* 
son,  and  that  person  waa  a  aubjeci  of  the  Divine 
govemment,  under  the  same  legal  conditiona  in 
which  man  stood  when  He  became  man'*  ?  We  al« 
waya  thoug^t  our  Lord*s  humanity  involved  com- 
plete  personality,  and  that  his  Godhead  waa 
supreme.  Nor  do  we  know  how  we  can  say  hia 
Godhead  waa  in  any  sense  *'a  snbject  of  the 
Divine  govemment. "  But  without  entering  upon 
a  discussion  regarding  the  nature  of  dhrist's 
person,  we  may  say  that  his  representative 
character  is  fuUy  established.  The  mediatorial 
príndple  in  general  is  alao  iUaatrated  in  a  akilfal 
manner. 

The  f onrth  disconrae  ia  oconpied  with  proving 
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and  setting  forth  the  príesthood  of  Chríflt.  The 
iifth  treata  of  the  atonement  Both  as  príest 
and  as  sacrííice  He  was  man's  representative  and 
Bubstitnte,  and  effected  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  miniatry  of  satisfaction  and  of  reconcilia- 
tion.  The  sizth  discourse,  on  **  Symbolical 
Kitnalism,"  shows  that  nothing  of  the  kind  per- 
tains  to  the  príesthood  of  Chríst  and  to  the 
conBtitution  of  his  Chnrch.  The  work  and 
witness  of  the  Spirít  is  appropríatcly  the  subject 
of  the  nezt  dÍBCourse,  with  which  the  volume 
concludes. 

There  are  many  true  and  beautiful  thoughts  in 
the  book,  and  it  is  one  which  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  others  may  read  with  profít.  With- 
out  asaenting  to  everything  in  it,  we  are  favour- 
ably  impre^sed  with  it,  and  recommend  it  as  a 
suitable  help  to  those  who,  in  these  days  of 
loose  and  shallow  divinity,  wish  to  explore 
great  doctrínes  more  profoundly. 

Ifoip  to  Stufii/  the  New  Testaviftit^  the  OospeU, 
a7id  the  Actn  of  the  Apogtles.  By  Hknry 
Alfobd,  D.D.     London  :  A  Strahan. 

TiiAT  Dean  Alford  has  long  been  a  close  and 

patient  student  of  the  New  Testament  we  all 

know,  and  if  popularíty  is  the  measure  of  suc- 

cess,  he  has  been  succeasful.     We  naturally  look 

with  interest  to  the  works  of  such  a  man,  when 

they  belong  to  his  special  domain,  because  we 

cxpect  the  selection  of  facts  and  the  lessons  of 

advice  will  be  worthy  of  so  long  experíence. 

The  substance  of  the  volume  before  us  has  been 

previously  published  in  a  religious  joumal,  and 

is  t  herefore  not  wholly  new  to  the  world.     It 

is   the  opinion  of  some  warm  admirers  of  the 

Dean  of  Canterbury,  that  amid  very  much  useful 

matter  in  this  book,  there  are  statements  which 

are  not  worded  with  suíiicient  caution.     They 

think  he  conccdcs  too  much  to  the  dcstructive 

crítics,  by  allonving  difficulties  and  discrepancies 

beyond  what   is   noccssary,   and    by  giving  a 

rcality  to    thcm  where  they  are  often   only  a 

shmlow.     And  certainly  we  think  that  his  ex- 

cessive  candour  has  led  him  to  concode  too  much. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  is  replete  with  valuable 

facts  and  suggestions,  and  judicious  students  will 

know  how  to  profít  by  it.   A  large  portion  of  it  is 

very  readabloandinteresting,  and  even  thoseparts 

w  hich  go  into  the  minuter  details  of  translation, 

and  of  varíous  readings,  and  of  apparent  discre- 

pancies,  wiU  well  repay  attentive  perusal.     The 

author  has  laboured  in  the  best  possible  spirít  to 

collect  and  exhibit  for  the  advantage  of  ordinary 

readers  the  results  of  hia  own  protracted  crítical 

inquiríes  ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  gíve  a 

practical  tum  to  his  work.     He  goes  over  the 

íour  Gk)8pels  in  detail ;  ho  then  examines  the 

whole  account  of  the  Lord's  passion  and  resur- 

rection ;   nezt   he    considers  the  Acts  of   the 

Apoctlei  in  iti  príncipal  divisiona,  and  concludes 

wíth   a   mppleiiientary  account   of   the   chief 


ancient  manuscrípts  of  the  GkMpels  aiid  J^^ 
Timid  and  inconsiderate  perBons  may  say  be  Jh. 
indicated  a  larger  number  of  inferíor  renderíxi^ 
in  our  Authorísed  Version  than  wbs  iMcmiLrj, 
and  that  this  tends  to  diminiah  onr  oonfidaooe  in 
it.     But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  tliii 
some  revision  of  our  translation  is  not  ooly  pot> 
sible  but  desirable,  as  the  natural  resDlt  of  two 
centuríes  and  a-hidf  of  study  and  reflearch. 

The  IntermediaU  Staie  and  Other  Diêcownu.  By 
Jamer  Stratten.  London:  J.  Nisbet  aiid  Ca 
It  is  widely  known  that  the  ministry  of  Ufi 
Rev.  James  Stratten  commenced  abont  haIf-«> 
century  ago,  and  was  exercised  in  connexioB 
with  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  tbe  im> 
tropolis.  There  is  a  touching  signifícance  in  the 
opening  sentences  of  this  volume,  which  eontitBf 
six  discourses,  delivered  duríng  the  venenUe 
author's  active  career,  which  have  been  reTÍied 
and  prepared  for  publication  during  his  retíiS' 
ment.  '  *  I  dedicate  these  pages,  * '  he  wrítes,  "  ta 
the  memory  of  the  many  fríends  and  kindred, 
who,  in  former  years,  as  well  as  in  morc  reoeot 
times,  have  passed  away,  in  the  full  ezpectatkm 
that  l  shall  soon  meet  them  again  in  the  mitail 
congratulations  of  heaven  and  etemity."  All 
the  dÍBCoursos  are  on  important  themes  ;  bnt  the 
íirst  and  the  last  have  special  ref erence  to  theim- 
seen  world  and  the  mortal  change  throngh  ▼hich 
we  are  conducted  thither.  The  sermon  on  the 
intermediate  state,  which  gives  the  title  ta  the 
volume,  was  delivered  many  years  ago,  before  • 
large  assembly  of  ministers,  Dr.  Pye  Smithbeiif 
one  of  them,  and  eamestly  soliciting  its  pablici'' 
tion.  It  sets  forth  and  defends»  very  eUboratel|fi 
and  with  great  ingenuity,  aa  the  teaching  ef 
Scrípture,  the  thoory  that  the  state  of  the 
departed  ríghteous  bcfore  the  ascension  of 
Chríst  differed  materíolly  from  their  conditiflB 
after  that  event.  For  thia  view  Mr.  Strtttea 
quotes  the  high  authoríty  of  Dr.  Owen,  who^  ^ 
his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrew^ 
saya,  **  I  think  that  the  fathers  who  died  under 
the  Old  Testament,  had  a  nearer  admiasían  'vb^ 
the  presence  of  Grod  upon  the  aaoeneion  d 
Chríst  than  they  enjoyed  before."  The  vfl' 
ment — ^whether  it  be  deemed  conclasire  or  wsk^ 
will  be  admitted  by  every  candid  reader  to  ht 
conducted  in  an  unexceptional  manner,  aDdwiv 
unvarying  regard  for  the  authoríty  of  SGri)itira 
The  laat  discourse,  **  The  Day  of  Death  bettff 
than  the  Day  of  Birth,'*  ia  on  Eodea.  ríí*  ^ 
The  volume,  taken  aa  a  whole,  mnsi  oooiiBBft 
itaelf  to  the  taate  and  judgment  of  all  étft/^ 
and  intelligent  Chriatians. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Bobert  TtarimQUm  Nék 
B.A.,  Miseumary  to  the  Telyau  Fwpk  ^ 
South  India,  By  hia  Brother,  the  Rer.  Jo0 
NoBLE,  KA.  London:  Seeley,  Jadcton.  ni 
Halliday. 

Thb  aubject  of  this  memoir  wm  000  o£  tiie  tvt 
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ndBra  of  the  Tdagn  Chnrcli  mÍBSÍon — the 
erheing  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Fox.  Robert  Noble 
l  lemArkable  spiritnal  and  intellectnal  qnali- 
itíoBf  íor  hi8  great  work,  and  its  resnlts  are 
le-ipread  and  imperishable.  Twenty-two 
in  ago,  we  are  told,  there  was  scarcely  a 
gle  well-edncated  native  in  the  Masnlipatam 
tríct  Now,  hnndreds  of  respectable  Hindns 
.y  be  met  with  who  ]iave  received  a  thorongh 
ij^  education  in  that  large  and  flouriahing 
lod  eetabliahed  by  Mr.  Noble,  which  takes 
rank  almost  at  the  head  of  all  the  schools  in 
e  prendency  of  Madras.  Where  all  was  once 
•ÍhfTiiiffn,  there  are  now  worshippers  of  the  tme 
d— a  native  clergy,  Chrietian  Bchoolmasters, 
d  a  family  of  conyerte,  all  of  whom  with  one 
oeption  were  Brahmins.  After  living  down 
Bch  oppoaition,  Mr.  Noble  became  an  object  of 
i^  respect  to  hia  fellow-countrymen  and  of 
Twence  to  the  natives.  The  transpareucy  of 
I  character,  hia  self -denial,  and  his  laborious 
íbrke  for  the  elevation  of  the  people  among 
hom  he  had  reeolved  to  live  &nd  die,  as 
ipicted  in  this  memoir,  command  our  warmest 
bmratíon.  Nor  is  it  abroad  only  that  he  ia 
membered  for  the  lasting  good  which  he 
bcted.  The  clergyman  to  whom,  for  a  brief 
aiod  before  he  left  home,  he  was  curate,  thus 
liiei  of  him,  after  his  decease,  which  took 
ice  last  year  :  ''The  tmest  description  and 
ctore  that  conld  bc  given  of  him  was  that  of  a 
Md  lady  in  the  neighbonrhood,  who  said  that 
w  did  not  know  whether  in  the  present  age 
igds  ever  appeared  on  earth  in  human  form ; 
ik  if  they  did,  she  was  certain  that  Robert 
^oble  was  one  of  them  ;  and  certainly  a  more 
Bgel-like,  devoted,  humble  man,  never  trod  the 
vtk"  The  memoir  is  iUustrated  by  a  map  and 
■^  engravings. 

«e  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Adminis- 
^'^tíon  o/BaptÍJfm  and  the  Lor^a  Supper^  with 
^tter  Services.     Prepared  for  Use  in  the  Ëvan- 

el   Churches.     By    Ministers  and  Mem- 
of  the  Established  and  Noncouformist 
Qmrches.     London  :  W.    J.  Johnson. 

^^uction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  for 
^Uée  of  Evangelical  Churches.  By  One  of 
^Ministers  engaged  in  the  Preparation  of 
««  Book.     Londou  :  W.  J.  Johnson. 

'^  *' lutroduction "  may  be  said  to  consist 
[  l^  parts,  though  it  is  not  thus  formally 
l'Wed.  In  the  íirst,  the  writer  traces  the 
••^y  of  the  Euglish  Liturgy  from  the  first 
*»yerbook  of  Edward  VL  to  the  time  of  the 
^*tti,  directing  particular  attention  to  the 
PPOQtion  awakened  by  the  adoption  of  certain 
"IDB  and  ceremonies,  aud  the  way  in  which  that 
^pontíon  was  silenced  by  the  strong  arm  of 
I*  law.  In  the  second  part,  these  facts  are 
■de  the  gronnd  of  an  appeal  to  Parliament, 
tffll^  it  if  argued,  is  nnder  an  obligation  no 
^  lo  impoM  the  obeervance  of  the  forms  in 


qnestion,  which  shonld  be  made  permissive,  in- 
stead  of  being  compnlsory.  The  third  part 
fumishes  the  alterations  which  wonld  give  to 
those  who  desire  it  a  revised  Prayer-book. 
There  would  thns  be  two  litnrgies,  either  of 
which  might  bc  adopted,  according  to  the  con- 
scientions  views  of  the  persons  engaging  in  the 
service.  Moreover,  the  revised  book,  it  is  snp- 
posed,  would  find  its  way  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  be  used  by  those  who 
object  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it 
stands. 

The  alterations  which  are  advocated  in  the 
"  Introduction,"  appear  as  e£fected  in  the 
other  volume  named  above.  Among  these 
are  the  substitution  in  every  instance  of  the 
word  "minister"  for  **priest>'*  certain  well- 
known  emendationB  in  the  baptismal  and  bnrial 
services,  the  omission  of  the  words,  *'  He  de- 
scended  into  hell,"  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
the  omiasion  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  No 
trace  is  left  of  absolution,  either  public  or 
private,  all  the  lessons  from  the  Apocrypha  \re 
omitted,  and  the  titles  of  the  Occasional  Services 
are  changed  from  the  celebration  of  "  Holy- 
days  "  or  **  Saints'-days  "  and  **  Festivals"  into 
**  Thanksgiving  Services  for  the  Chief  Events  in 
the  Life  of  our  Lord,  and  for  the  Teaching  and 
example  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  as  re- 
corded  in  Scrípture."  It  is  ríght  to  add,  that  this 
revision  does  not  claim  to  be  a  completed  work, 
and  that  co-operation  is  solicited  in  order  to  ren- 
der  it  generally  acceptable  among  Evangelical 
Christians.  The  desire  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian  union  has  evidently  had  much  to  do  with 
prompting  to  this  effort,  which  is  made  in  a 
spirít  worthy  of  that  great  cause. 

What  the  Firat  Bishops  of  Bome  Taught.  The 
Epiêtíe  of  Clement  of  Bome  1o  the  Corinthians. 
London  :  The  Beligious  Tract  Society. 
A  PRODtJCTiON  believed  to  be  the  oldest  unin- 
spired  Chrístian.  wríting  in  ezistence,  may  well 
claim  attention  at  a  time  when  loud  appeals  are 
made  to  Christian  antiquity  and  the  Fathers. 
Brought  to  this  test,  the  Romanisers  will  fínd 
it  scarcely  less  diificult  to  justify  their  preten- 
sions  than  they  do  if  the  reference  be  to  Scríp- 
ture  itself.  The  publication  before  us  places  in 
the  hands  of  every  reader  of  English  the  means  of 
verifying  this  point  so  far  as  Clement  and  the 
prímitive  Church  of  Rome  are  concemed.  A 
useful  introduction  and  notes  accompany  the 
translation,  which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  B. 
Harris  Cowper,  well  known  for  his  scholarship 
and  familiaríty  with  all  that  pertains  to  sacred 
literature. 

China :  the  Country^  IJiatory,  and  People,  London : 
The  Reiigious  Tract  Society. 

Tuis  is  a  little  book  on  a  large  subject.    Within 

three  hundred  duodecimo  pages  we  are  fumished 

with  an  historícal  aketch  of  the  political  and 
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dynastic  changes  which  have  taken  place 
ÍD  China;  an  account  of  the  geography  and 
general  aspect  of  the  country ;  a  yiew  of  its  re- 
ligions;  the  most  noticeable  facts  aa  to  ita  in- 
stitutions,  its  Grovemment,  Legialature,  army, 
navy,  and  police;  chaptera  upon  its  language, 
educatien,  and  literature;  ita  agrículture  and 
horticulture ;  ita  arts,   sciences,   and  maniifac- 


turiea ;  its  mannen  and  customs ;  its  prínd 
towns  and  treaty  porti ;  aod  its  fozeign  relitío 
The  last  and  not  leaat  important  chapter  is 
Christian  missions  in  China.  The  infonnat; 
given  on  these  varíons  points  is  drawn  fzom 
best  sources,  and  no  little  skiU  in  condensKl 
must  have  been  exerdaed  so  as  to  bríi^ 
whole  within  the  limits  here  occapied. 


Pjimí|Ig  '^úxíj^tú. 


FOREIGN, 

Thb  asaemblage  of  Roman  Catholic  Blshops  in  Rome,  at  the  inyitatioa  of  the  Pope,  ht 
deeply  stirred  the  minds  of  both  the  Komish  and  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Continent 
With  U8  at  home  it  is  regarded  as  a  small  matter ;  but  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germanj  it  i 
looked  upon  as  a  crísis  in  the  modem  history  of  Christendom,  and  all  the  more  that  the  speda 
intention  of  the  gathering  has  never  been  distinctly  avowed.  The  nominal  object  íb  tb 
eighteenth  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  according  to  the  recoTdi  o 
that  tradition  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as  sacred  in  the  annaU  of  the  Romish  Chaich 
but  no  one  believes  that  the  assembling  of  so  majiy  of  t^e  Romish  hierarchy  at  the  bm 
of  the  Papal  power  is  intended  as  a  mere  celebration  of  the  past;  and  men  watch  witl 
mingled  feelings  of  curíosity  and  awe  to  see  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  such  an  eTenl 
The  last  meeting  of  a  similar  nature  was  the  promulgatiou  of  the  doctrine  of  th 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  as  an  article  of  faith ;  and  they  infer  that  some  m 
stroke  of  Romish  policy  is  to  be  made  now.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  gathenoi 
will  be  tumed  into  an  (Ecmnenical  Council,  such  as  has  not  been  held  since  tb 
celebrated  Council  of  Trent ;  others,  who  believe  that  such  a  Council  would  not  be  held  vitk 
out  more  waming  than  has  yet  been  given,  imagine  that  it  is  intended  to  extract  írom  tb 
assembled  bishops  a  declaration  of  the  perBonal  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Withoat  nl) 
scríbing  to  either  of  these  opinions,  which  can  only  be  detennined  by  the  event,  we  cii 
well  believe  that  at  last  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  from  the  meeting  a  dedantia 
in  favour  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  as  essential  to  the  proper  dischaige  of  tÍM 
Papal  functions.  Whatever  the  end  may  be,  we  may  await  it  with  oonfidence.  The  W 
promulgated  d^cree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  not  strengthened  the  Papal  pofftf 
any  attempt  to  promulgate  now  the  dogma  of  personal  infallibility  will,  as  we  believe,  atrib 
that  power  to  its  foundation.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Pius  IX  hv 
some  great  object  in  view  in  his  summons  to  the  chiefs  of  Romish  Christendom.  P(^ 
and  the  spirít  of  the  age  every  day  become  more  divergent ;  and  it  is  in  barmony  vitk 
all  we  know  of  the  present  and  past  of  the  Romish  See  that  he  should  endeavour  to  vt^ 
the  spirít  of  modem  inquiry  by  a  renewed  aud  more  emphatic  assertion  of  his  epját^ 
authoríty.  We  believe  the  attempt  will  recoil  upon  his  own  head ;  but  everything  di0fi 
that  events  are  hastening  to  a  great  crisis. 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czar  at  Paris  is  a  painful  episode  in  the  proceedioff 
of  the  París  Exhibition.  It  is  satisfactory  to  kuow  that  the  would-be  asBaBBÍn  had  no  aoeott 
plices,  and  that  the  Poles  resident  in  France,  as  a  body,  are  free  from  the  crime.  With  reglK 
to  the  Exhibition  itself,  we  rejoice  to  íind  that  the  fríends  of  the  Gospel  are  so  actively  ^ 
gaged,  as  from  our  correspondent's  letter  we  íind  they  are,  in  disseminating  the  seeds  of  toA 
among  all  comers  to  that  great  centre  of  the  world's  attraction.  Popular  litentore  of  i 
pure  character,  tracts  of  a  more  distinctively  Evangelioal  tendenoy,  and,  most  of  aD,  ^ 
Word  of  God  itself,  are  so^n  broadcast  among  the  visitors.  Who  can  tell  what  the  itailt 
may  be  of  that  diffusiou  of  Gospel  tmth  among  the  representatives  of  all  nationB^  who  tf* 
thus  enabled  to  read  in  their  own  language  the  wonderful  works  of  God  ?  It  is  a  cheaBf 
sign,  too,  that  among  the  Protestaiit  Churches  in  France  the  sound  membeis  aze  htfffttéíi 
to  draw  apart  from  the  Rationalists,  and  to  hold  Conferences  among  themselveB.  It  ii^  V 
tmst,  only  the  prelude  to  that  more  dedsiye  witnessing  for  Chríst  which  will  end  in  a  toto 
Bepaiation  from  those  who  deny  the  dÍYÍmty  of  our  Lord,  hÍB  miiacles  on  eaitb,  taí^ 
gte^X  ntoDeiiieut  He  made  for  ain. 
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The  political  steto  of  Italj  fills  the  mindB  of  her  many  friends  wiih  apprehension  and 

Brm.      Ýear  hy  year  she  haa  heen  plnnging  deeper  into  deht ;  and  it  has  loug  heen 

pparent  that,  aa  a  malter  of  finance  even  more  than  of  policy,  the  extenaive  possesaions  of 

he  Chnrch  mnst  he  secnlariaed.     Tet  the  attempt  to  do  so  haa  wrecked  one  Ministry,  and 

íhreatenB  to  hreak  up  a  second.     The  difficulty,  however,  íb,  not  to  persnade  the  Italians  of 

khe  neceflsity  of  such  a  measure — that  all  hut  the  small  hody  of  adherents  to  the  Ultra- 

montane  theory  have  long  heen  persuaded  of — hut  rather  the  suspicion  that  the  secuh&ri- 

aation  would  not  he  accomplÍBhed  with  sufficient  thoroughness.     The  Ministry  of  Baron 

Ricasoli  fell  under  the  suspicion  that  too  much  power  was  to  he  conceded  to  the  priesthood ; 

and  the  Ministry  of  Ratazzi  is  also  suspected  of  tampering  with  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

While  we  lament  that  the  settlement  of  a  vital  question  is  thus  too  long  delayed,  we  cannot 

affect  to  be  hlind  to  the  proof  afforded  that  the  Italians  are  determined,  at  whatever  hazards, 

to  keep  DO  terms  with  Rome.     In  these  struggles  of  political  parties,  we  are  ghul  to  find 

that   efforts    for    the    extension  of    the   Oospel   continue.     Our    correspondenf s    letter 

mentioiiB  several   instanees    of    persecution    and    violence    stirred    up   hy   the   priestly 

paitjr.    While   we  regret  that  such  a  violent  spirít  has  been  manifested  in  more   than 

one  of  the  centres  of  life  and  activity  in  that  oountry,  we  hail  it  as  a  proof  that  the 

ninioDary  work  carried  on  there  is  important  enough  and  effective  enough  to  alarm  the 

priesta.    They  would  not  trouhle  themaelves  to  persecute  men  who  were  making  no  im- 

pnmon  upon  the  distriots  around  them. 

HOMK 

The  RituaUsts  have  achieved  a  great  triumph.  They  have  not  only  procured  the  posi- 
poneiuent  of  Lord  Shafteshuiy's  Yestments  BiU  in  favour  of  a  Royal  Commission,  hut  they 
have  managed  to  secure  their  own  leading  advocates  and  supporters  heing  placed  upon 
that  Commission,  while  the  Evangelicals  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  insufficiently  repre- 
Knted.  Kot  that  they  are  more  in  numhers  than  their  antagonists ;  they  were  too  astute  to 
&U  into  such  a  hlunder.  Their  advantage  is  of  a  more  refíned  and  suhtle  character ;  for, 
while  the  mere  numhers  are  pretty  evenly  halanced  hetween  the  two  opposing  schools,  the 
Bitnalists  chosen  are  all  the  deverest  as  well  as  the  moet  extreme  of  their  party.  The  Evan< 
Rdicals  are  for  the  most  part  moderate,  quiet  men.  So  much  for  the  advantage  of  having  a 
QoTemment  favourahle  to  one  religious  party  in  power.  The  faimess  of  the  Comndssion 
va8  fiiBt  puhlicly  challenged  hy  the  Earl  of  Shafteshury,  who  ohjected  to  be  placed  on  the 
OQQumsaion  himself,  on  the  ground  of  the  known  strength  of  his  opinions  in  one  direction, 
l&d  who  naturally  expected  ^at  men  equally  known  to  he  extreme  on  the  other  would  he 
^  8et  aside ;  hut  who,  to  hia  surprise,  found  the  ahlest  writers  and  the  suhtlest  advocates 
<tf  Bitualism  appointed  on  the  Commission.  The  strongest  condemnation  of  those  appoint- 
n^ts,  however,  emanated  from  the  ArchhÍBhop  of  Tork,  who  will  not  he  accused  of  vehement 
putÍBaoship ;  and  who  deolined  to  serve  mainly  on  the  ground  that  as  a  member  of  Privy 
Council  he  might  be  called  to  decide  judicially  on  the  very  queetions  which  would  come 
J^r  his  notice  in  the  Commission.  Híb  Orace  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  ways 
m  which  the  Commiasion  might  have  been  constituted— either  it  should  have  been 
^posed  of  a  few  moderate  and  impartial  men,  who  would  treat  the  question  in  a  judicial 
'"^er;  or  it  might  have  been  made  a  little  Parliament,  where  every  shade  of  opinion 
^wild  be  represented.  Neither  of  these  courses  had  been  followed,  and  therefore  he 
^old  not  but  tiiink  that  the  Commission  would  not  command  the  confídence  of  the  country. 
^^  that  opinion  expresses  the  general  feeling  of  the  publio. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  days  of  "  No  Popery  "  riots  were  over.  We  are  sorry  to  find 
ouïielves  mistaken.  An  itinerant  lecturer,  named  Murphy,  who  is  employed  by  the  Protes- 
^  Eiectoral  Association,  has  been  for  some  time  past  delivering  addresses  in  the  mining 
di'tiicta,  condemning  the  confessional,  transubstantiation,  and  the  other  pecuUarities  of 
^  Romish  Cliurch.  His  presence  was  generally  the  signal  for  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
F^oked  by  the  determination  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  who  abound  in  those  districta 
^  he  should  not  be  heard — a  determination,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  which  his  foul  and 
'^^^nilous  language,  applied  to  persons  and  things  which  they  hold  in  pecular  sanctity,. 
*^ed  too  much  ground.  We  have  not  words  to  express  our  indignation  at  Mr.  Murphy^ 
''iiSuage  as  reported  in  the  newspapers;  every  Protestant  must  repudiate  it  with  dbame 
^  loathing ;  and  we  are  sure  that  if  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  but  the  wit  to  keep 
^&ós^  they  would  find  him  one  of  their  most  effective  aUies  in  filling  the  publi&  mind  with 
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contempt  for  popular  Protestantism  as  thos  represented.     Bat  ihej  are  too  impnlBÍye  {m 
Buch  reasoning  ;  they  íiew  to  take  the  law  into  their  hands ;  they  resorted  to  violence, 
by  violence  they  have  been  overpowered.    Wherever  Mr.  Murphy  went  a  mob  of  these  Iria" 
men  followed  him,  broke  up  his  meeting8,  and  endangered  the  public  peace.     The  n'ght     ^ 
public  meeting  itself  seemed  to  be  in  danger  from  the  violent  and  lawless  proceedings    ^c 
these  men ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  fear  animated  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitaik^"9 
of  Birmingham  in  the  late  riots.     The  Mayor  very  properly  refused  Mr.  Murphy  the  use     <} 
the  Town-hall,  on  which  which  his  patrons  erected  for  him  a  wooden  building,  capable  cïi 
holding  3,000  people.     Here  Mr.   Murphy  commenced  his  lectures,  and  here  the  Irísh  OLob 
assembled  as  usual,  and  attempted  to  break  up  the  meeting.     The  consequences,  howevejC, 
were  very  different  írom  what  they  calculated  upon.     On  the  first  night,  indeed,  they  suc- 
ceeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  meeting.     But  the  lower  orders  of  the  town  did  not  \5ke 
that    even    an    incendiary   like    Murphy   should    not    have   fair    play.     They   therefon 
assembled  in  great  numbers,    met   violence  by   violence,    drove   the  Irish   home  to  tiw 
quarters  of   the  town  iu  which   they  chiefly  live,  and  committed  frighful  havoc  in  tbe 
destruction  of  their  property.     For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  town  was  at  the  merc^ 
of  this  Protestant  mob ;  two  whole  streets  have  been  spoken  of  as  having  been  completelj 
wrecked ;  and  the  military  were  called  in  from  the  adjacent  towns.     Order  was  at  Itit 
restóred ;  but  the  Protestants  carried  their  point ;  and  Murphy,  who  at  one  part  of  the  affinj 
was  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Whalley,  M.P.,  was  allowed  to  finish  his  course  of  1«- 
tures.     Roman  Catholics  may  leam  from  the  issue  of  the  Birmingham  riots  that  thongh 
Englishmen  have  no  sympathy  with  vulgar  or  mercenary  itinerants  who  abuse  them,  ther 
wiU  just  as  little  tolerate  Romish  abuse  of  Protestant  liberality  of  opinion.^ 

Sheffield  has  for  some  time  past  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  trade  outrages. 
Houses  and  manufactories  were  attempted  to  be  blown  up ;  powder  was  exploded  in  meii'd 
fáces  while  at  their  work ;  artisans  were  shot  at  ou  various  occasions,  the  wounds  of  one 
having  proved  mortal ;  while  hiding  the  tools  of  the  men  engaged  in  trade  seems  to  baTe 
been  a  matter  of  weekly  occurrence.     The  perpetrators  could  rarely,  if  ever,  be  discovered. 
There  was  no  case  of  pcrsonal  quarrel ;  and  all  that  could  be  aífirmed  was  that  in  eferr 
instance  the  men  so  ill-treated  had  refused  to  joiu  the  Union,  or  had  fallen  into  arrears  of 
their  contributions.     The  public  horror  at  this  state  of  things  culminated  in  October  last 
year,  when  the  house  of  a  working  man  was  partially  blown  up  during  the  night,  and  he 
and  his  family  had  a  narrow  escape  for  their  lives.     It  was  determined  to  send  a  ComminioD 
down  to  Sheffield,  with  powers  to  examiue  all  persons  suspected  of  being  implicated;  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authorising  the  Commissioners  to  promise  a  free  pardon  to 
all  parties  connected  with  these  crimes — even  to  the  actual  murderers — if  they  confeMed 
the  whole  truth.     The   rcsult   has    been  to    induce  the  guilty  parties   to    come  forward 
and  confess  their  deeds,  and  a  tcrríble  mass  of  crime  has  been  disclosed.     Every  one  of  ^ 
outrages  which   have  startled  and  alarmed  the  country  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  xeen 
in  Sheffield  lies  at  the  door  of   the    Unions.       The  treasurer  of  one  of  these  sodetiei 
confessed  that  the  shootiug  at  men,  the  blowiug  up  of  houses,  and  the  other  outrages,  wereiU 
planned  by  him,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  society's  funds.     It  appears  that  every  work- 
man  in  the  trade  is  expected  to  pay  at  least  2s.  6d.  out  of  every  pound  he  eams ;  and  as  the 
wages  in  these  trades  are  exceptionally  high  in  Sheffield,  the  funds  were  large.     But  there 
were  other  working  men,  at  least  nominally,  who  were  useful  in  another  way.     These  men 
were  maintained  out  of  the  society's  funds  for  years  together ;  but  it  was  upon  the  unde^ 
standing  that  they  should  be  at  the  treasurer's  call,  ready  to  go  on  any  murderous  ernnd  he 
might  send  them.     In  some  instances  they  did  that  work  only  too  welL     ThÍB  ínghtíid 
state  of  things  does  not  rest  upon  hcarsay;  we  have  it  on  the  confession  of  the  treasurer  aiid 
his  brutal  tools  themselves,  who,  fínding  they  could  not  escape  the  searching  investigatioB 
that  was  going  on  around  them,  to  save  their  lives  came  forward  and  made  an  apparently  íoU 
confession  of  their  guilt.     It  remains  to  be  seen  what  wiU  be  the  consequences  of  this.   The 
scoundrels  themselves  must  of  course  be  spared ;  the  public  faith  is  concemed  in  their  beÍDg 
kept  free  from  the  clutches  of  the  law.     We  can  hardly  hope,  however,  that  the  óiadotKJ^ 
will  put  down  Trade  Unions;  though  it  may  well  be  that  the  public  odium  whieh  tbeae  oob- 
fessions  have  created  will  induce  the  leaders  of  the  Unions  all  over  the  country  to  take  eífcO' 
tual  means  to  free  their  societies  from  all  taint  of  coercion,  outrage,  and  blood  for  the  íaW^ 
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JENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF   EVANGELICAL   CHRISTIANS   OF    ALL 

COUNTRIES. 

7b  Assemble  in  Amsterdamy  ÁuguU  18 — 28,  1867. 

Oermany  and  Oerman  Switzerland,  Rov.  Professor 
I>r.  Tholuck— 6.  France  and  French  Switierland, 
Profeasor  KoMeew  de  St  ^ilaire,  Paria— 7.  Italy, 
Pastor  Meille,  Turin,  and  B.  Mazxarella,  Oenoa— B. 
Spain,  Pastor  J.  Nogaret,  Bayonne— •.  Portngal, 
Kev.  Dr.  SchmettHU,  London,  late  of  Lisbon — 10. 
RuMia  and  tfae  Slavonic  Conntrief,  Pastor  From- 
manu,  late  of  8t.  Petersburg— 11.  Sweden,  Pastor 
Rndin,  Stockholm  — 12.  Denraark,  Pastor  Dr. 
Kalkar,  Oopenhagen— 13.  Hungary,  Pastor  Ludwig 
Thilo,  Nagy  Koroe— U.  Proteatant  Churches  in  the 
Ba«t,  Rev.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep,  Smyma— 16.  larael 
and  the  Meeaiah,  Pastor  wUhelm  Pressel»  of 
Wiirtemburg. 

It  may  be  proiumed  tfaat  tfaese  reports  wiH  give  a  moet 
important  review  of  the  aetual  oonoition  of  Christianity. 
For  tfae  readiog  of  eacfa  a  certain  tíme  ie  allowed,  accora- 
ing  to  the  imp  rtance  of  the  sublect  Tfae  time  being, 
perhaps,  too  Mmited  to  read  all  the  reporte,  they  will  be 
pTinted  in  txUnto  in  tiie  Proeeeding>  of  the  Conference. 

Tdesdat,  August  20.— Tfteofopy— "  The  Evan- 
gelii  al  Ministry  and  Preaching  in  ita  ttelation  to 
Modem  Criticism,"  Rcv.  Prof.  J.  Monod,  Montauban 
— "  The  Spirit  of  Criticism  "  Prof.  Hertzog,  Erlangen 
— "  La  Morale  Independante"  (morality  independent 
of  the  Goftpel),  Pastor  Eugene  Bersier,  Paris — 
**  Review  of  the  principal  questions  conoeming  the 
life  of  Jesus,"  Prof.  Riggenbacfa,  Bftsle— "  Sceptusism 
and  Theology,"  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  Cambridge- "  Tha 
autbority  of  the  New  Testament,"  Dr.  O.  J.  Vinke, 
Amsterdam — ''  Superaaturalism  of  the  Bible  and  the 
physical  laws,"  Pantor  L.  Tinholt,  Koudam— **  Re- 
t'orraation  and  revolution  in  the  ligfat  of  Religion," 
Prof.  Van  Oosterzee,  Utrecht 

The  preeenoe  and  co-opention  of  Rev.  Br.  Merle 
D'Aubigné,  Prof.  Lange,  of  Bonn,  Dr.  Keerl,  Rev.  Dr. 
Chantepie  de  la  SauuMye,  and  otfaer  distinguiahed  tfaeo- 
logiana,  are  expected. 

Wednebdat  ahd  THURaDAT,  Angust  21  and  22.-- 
Chri8tianity  and  Nationalit\e».—jSr,  F.  de  Rouge- 
raont»  Neuchfitel  —  '*  The  Oospel  and  Moderu 
Society,"  K  de  Laboulaye,  Paris— ^*  Christianity  and 
Literature,"  Pasteur  F.  Bungener,  Oenevar-"  Chris-. 
tianity  and  Philosophy,"  Pastor  J.  H.  Ounning,  The 
Hague— "  Christianity  and  Art,"  Dr.  L.  R.  Beynen, 
Leyden— "TheChurchanditstmeidea,"  Prof.  Tissot, 
Oeneva— "  Religicus  liberty  and  liberty  of  Wor. 
ship,"  Professor  J.  F.  Astie,  Lausanne,  and  Rev.  Dr, 
Steane.  Lendon— "  Christian  education,"  Mr.  J.  De 
Neufviile,  Amsterdam. 

The  attendance  and  co-operation  of  Oeneral  Superlnten> 
dent  Dr.  HoAnan,  M,  vun  Betfamann  Hollweg,  M.  Qulxot, 
and  otfaers,  aie  expected. 

Fhidat  amd  Saturdat,  August  28  and  24.  — 
Chriatianxty  and  Hvman  Miaery. — "  Tfae  Ooepel 
and  the  Masses."  Rev.  Francis  Tucker — *'  Home 
Missions,  Ragged  Schools,  and  Refuges,"  Rev.  Dr. 
Outhrie,  Edinburgh  —  "  Chri.stian  Philanthropy 
and  Popular  Literature,*'  Archdeacon  Schurbacn, 
of  Meiningen— "  Sunday  Observance,"  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
Thomson,  Edinburgh  -  "  Christian  Philanthrony 
and  its  varíous  Ifastitutions,"  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie, 


^an  pnblk  in  all  countries  have  already 
cqnamted  with  the  fact  that  the  Execu- 
tee  of  the  Evangelical  AUiance  in  Hol- 
Christian  brethren  of  all  Churches  and 
»  hold  a  Conference  in  the  City  of  Amster- 
)  month  of  Au^st,  1866,  similar  to  the 
already  held  m  London.  Paris,  Berlin, 
.  They  subsequently,  nowever,  post- 
nvinced  that  the  summer  of  the  year, 
nbles  and  cares,  with  war  and  cholera, 
B  foT  snch  a  meeting.  But  a  brighter 
come :  peace  and  security  are,  by  Ood*8 
r  the  present  restored  in  Europe;  and 
appearance  of  actual  evils  and  threaten- 
,  it  is  now  the  rooment  for  Christians 
I  coxmtries  to  meet  and  unite  around  the 
Baviour  as  the  banner  of  their  unity  and 
)  pledge  of  tme  and  everlasting  peace. 

DOCTBDÏAL  BASIB. 

nal  basis  on  wliich  the  Conference  is  con- 
Bame  as  inthe  former  instauces — namely, 
d  Articles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
t  our  Dutch  bretfaren  express  themselves 
ing  terms : — 

ristians  of  the  Netherlands  (for  the 
i  RMmbers  of  tfae  Dutch  Reforraed 
as  SQch  heartily  attached  to  the  Nether 
ion  in  its  national  and  faistorical  charao- 
ing  with  the  basis  of  the  English  and 
iches  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  ex- 
«  sense  of  the  various  Chvrches  of  tbe 
.  invite  idl  niembers  and  friends  of  the 
he  Oeneral  Conferences,  wfaich  are  to  be 
iling,  the  18th  of  Aogust  and  followiog 
ear  1867,  in  Amsterdím.  Whilst  avow- 
ives  our  attacfament  to  the  great  tenets 
lal  Confeseion,  we  acknowledse,  without 

Evangelical  cfaaracter  of  alí  Churcbes 
ities  tfaat  adhere  to  tbe  great  scriptural 
lo  we  wish  to  exclude  any  one  who  is 
ite  with  ufl,  and  with  a  true  heart  loves 

his  Saviour  and  Ood." 

iring,  as  far  as  the  Committee  have  been 
irepare  it,  is  the 

PROORAmfE. 

VENINO,  August  18.— Divine  Service  in 
1  of  Amsterdam,  when,  after  prayer  and 

tfae  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  In- 
lon  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Pro- 
an  Oosterzee. 

\.ugu8t  19.-8  A.M.,  Prayer-meeting— 
•ption  of  Merobers  and  Address  of  the 
Jhriatianity  and  its  ActtuU  Condition. 
1  the  state  of  Cbristianity  in  various 
.  HoIIand,  Rev.  Professor  J.  J.  Doedes, 
Belgium,  Pasteur  L.  Anet,  Brussels — 
itain,  Ëpiscopal  Church,  Bev.  Canon 
onconformist  Churches  JRÍÍbv.  J.  H,  Hin- 
cotch  Cburches,  Rev.  Wm.  Robertson, 

4.  United  States   of   America*  —  6. 


iring  gentlemen  firom  the  United  Btatei  are  deputed  by  the  Coroniittee  of  tfae  Evangelical  Allianoe  of 

ttend  tfae  Confereoce,  and  one  of  their  number  will  give  tfae  Report  on  the  Rellgious  Condition  of  the 

:  Beva.  Dr.  Bhedd  (the  Cfaurcfa  Historian),  Dr.  Scfamucker,  Pr.  M'Cllntock,  Dr.  Fhilip  Hcfaair,  W.  H. 

L  Prime,  Dr.  Fox,  Dennis  Wortmana,  and  Dr.  Foss ;  Colonel  Wolsey,  Messxa.  G.  fiutler  aad  O.  j. 
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Subdean  of  Lincoln  —  "  Temperance  Societies," 
I'astor  Bleibtreu,  of  I>ui8bui^ — "  Young  Men's 
Ohrifltian  Societies,"  Paator  Diirselen,  Ruhrort,  Mr. 
W.  van  Oosterwiik  Bruíjn,  AmBtenlam,  and  W.  E. 
fíhipton.  Esq.,  London— "  The  work  of  Deacon- 
nesses,  Paator  Disselhoff,  Kaiserawerth — "  Chris- 
tian  literature  and  its  diffusion,"  Dr.  G.  H.  Davis, 
London — **  Svstematic  Beneficence,"  Rev.  John  Ross, 
London— "fhe  Social  EviL"  Paator  Bastian,  of 
Bemburg.  and  John  Stabb,  Esq..  London — "  Chris- 
tian  Philanthropv  in  PriBons,  Pastor  Natorp, 
Dusseldorf,  and  í'asteur  O.  Pancbaud,  Lausanne — 
**  liie  Gospel  among  Soldiers  in  times  of  peace  and 
war,"  Rev.  Francis  Uannon,  Shomclíffe. 

The  attendance  and  co-optration  of  Dr.  Wichera,  PaatorB 
Heldriug,  Karl  Kapfi  Huflher,  Rev.  Robert  Maguire, 
RobertBaxter,  Esq.,  ancl  some  other  Rnglish  pliilan- 
thropista  have  bcen  obtained. 

SuNDAT,  August  25.— 7)fly  o/  Jtest.^JJïáitá  cele- 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

MoNDAT,  August  26. — "  Evangelical  MisBÍons  and 
Civilisation,"  rastor  Zahn,  Bremen,  and  Pasteur 
Arbousset,  Paris— '*  Christian  Missions  in  Relation 
to  Nationality,"  Profcssor  Gess.  Gottingen,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Mullens,  of  the  London  Missionanr  Society — 
''Christian  Missions  and  Vemacnlar  Languages," 
Pasteur  Casalis,  Paris,  and  Dr.  Oundert,  Wiirtem 
berg — "Christian  Missions  and  Modem  Óriticism, 
Pastor  L.  J.  van  Rhiyn,  of  Wassenaer,  and  Pasteur 
Louis  Nagel,  Nenfch&tel — "  Christian  Missions  and 
their  influence  on  the  spread  of  Evangelical  Alliance 
Principlea,"  Revs.  H.  Ganse,  New  York^  and  William 
Arthur,  London. 

The  Right  Rcv.  Bishop  Crobat,  trom  Jeniaalem ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Thompson,  Bc'TTout ;  Rev.  Durant  Philip,  of  South  AfHca; 
and  aeveral  delegntes  fh>m  the  varloiia  Miasionary  Societies, 
as  well  aa  aeveral  retmrned  miaaionariea  from  remote  parts 
i)f  the  world,  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  proceedinga 
of  theae  two  days. 

TuEBDAT,  August  27. — Aftemoon  :  Closing  meet- 
of  the  Confercnce. 

Wednesdat,  Augnst  28.—  Oreat  Missionary  Meet- 
ing  at  Vogelenzang. — Baron  WiIIink  van  Breenen- 
brock  has  placed  his  castle  and  grounds  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  tne  Committee  for  this  open-air  meeting, 
which  in  former  years  has  been  attended  by  from 
10,000  to  12,000  Cliristiansfromall  parts  of  HoUand. 

OSNERAL  ARRANGKimrTS  AND  BOSPITALnT. 

It  is  arranged  that  the  Morning  meetings  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  on  the  various  sub- 
jects  mentioncd  above,  none  occupying  more  than  half 
an  hour.  In  the  Afternoon  meetings  a  freo  discus- 
sion  will  be  opened  on  them ;  while,  during  tho 
Evtning,  more  informal  gatherin^s  in  tho  vuíous 
lai^rooms  of  the  Conference  buiIding(some  of  them 
large  enough  to  seat  600  persons)  willtake  place. 

An  influential  Local  Committee  has  been  formed 
at  Amsterdam  to  provide  hospitality  to  the  foreigners 
during  the  Conference.  Tho  building  where  the 
meetingwill  be  held  contains  an  clegant  nall,  capable 
of  accommodating  1,800  or  1,400  persons ;  besides 
which,  there  are  various  laree  rooms,  In  which  tiie 
evening  meetings  will  be  hela.  It  is  surrounded  by 
B]>lendid  grounds,  which,  after  the  evening  meetings, 
will  be  illuminated.  Connected  with  the  hall  is  a 
commodious  Wintei<garden,  where  it  is  proposed 
that  every  day  the  members  of  the  Conference  should 


dine  together.  Another  bnilding,  close  by,  \m  (>• 
taken  by  the  Committee,  where,  alao,  dinnenwiU 
provided. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  with  wl 
diligent  and  anxious  care  our  brethren  in  Ilollai 
are  pre|>aring  for  the  Conference.  Whíle  their  úit 
tation  is  most  cordial,  and  their  arraogemen 
indicate  their  deaire  to  provide  forthe  comfortc 
their  expected  ^esta.  tbeir  pn^ramme  exhibit 
a  series  of  subjects  for  public  discussion  of  tl» 
highest  importance,  and  all  of  them  most  oppoTtnii 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  times.  Ánd  itii 
not  superfluous  to  add  that  they  entertain  tb 
opinion,  founded  on  the  ascertained  resultsof  fúnr 
Conferences,  and  on  the  preeout  religious  cooditiM 
of  HoIIand,  that  most  important  spiritaal  cobk 
nuences  may  be  expected,  under  the  ^rsxt  of  thi 
Holy  Spirit,  to  follow  the  aeríes  of  meetmgs  abootti 
be  held. 

The  Committee  of  the  Brítish  Oi^ganisation  cnoo 
but  entertain  the  hope  that  large  numbera  of  tM 
countrymen  will,  aa  on  former  occasions,  avaU  tba 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  meet  their  felIow-Oirii 
tians  of  differont  nations;  and,  especiallv,  remem 
bering  the  associations,  both  historical  ana  religiw 
which  unite  thoir  country  to  Holland,  to  show  thei 
warm  appreciation  of  the  kindneas  of  their  Datd 
friends.  If  those  who  intend  to  go  will  commimkit 
with  the  Rev.  Hermann  Schmettau^  Forei|p  Secn 
tary,  7.  Adam-street,  Strand,  he  will  fumuh  then 
with  all  necessary  information. 

EXPXN8EB  OF  THI  COKFERBSCK. 

These  will  be  principally  met  by  friendi  fa 
HoIIand.  Some  nroportion  of  t^m,  nowever,  ii  ii 
but  proper  shoula  be  raised  in  England ;  and  th 
Committee  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  tlM 
which  are  incnrred  by  the  measures  taken  by  tkai 
selves  in  promoting  the  common  object.  These  inTobi 
a  variet  y  of  items,  such  as  printin^,  poatage,  statiMfl^i 
advertising,  clerkship,  travellmg  ana  other  iio 
dental  expenses  ;  besides  the  payment  of  the  chaMi 
incurred  oy  ministers  who  are  deputed  from  tM 
country  to  the  Conference,  to  take  prominent  tá 
important  parta  in  its  proceedings,  and  the  subae^ 
publication  of  ita  transactions.  Tha  ComnitM 
cannot  beforehand  say  preciaely  how  mnch  ina|ta 
needed,  but  they  judge  that  fhun  600/.  to  800^  wiU  ki 
sufficient ;  and  for  this  amount  they  aak  pemMi 
to  tax  the  liberality  of  their  fi-iendB,  whether  miB' 
bers  of  the  Allianoe  oi  thoae  who,  withont  ha^ 
actually  joined  it,  sympathiae  in  ita  o^ecti  m 
and  aims,  and  are  gratifled  to  promote  them. 

*»*  Contríbutions  by  cheque,  or  Poat-oflice  oidi^ 
or  in  any  other  form,  mav  be  forwardedeicbertithi 
Treasurer.  John  Finch,  Esq.,  or  to  one  of  tbeSia*' 
taries,  at  No.  7.  Adam-street,  Strand.  LondoD.  W.C; 
or  may  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Messra.  BudjVí 
Bevan,  and  Co.,  54,  Lombard-street,  Londoi^  &Gf 
to  the  account  of  the  Amsterdam  Conference. 


Tho  ordinary  fares  to  and  /rom  AmBtodaa 
as  follows  (flrat-claaa  and  aaloon)*:— 

£i.d. 

From  London 2  14  U 

„    Birmingham 4   4 11 

„    Manchester  6   7  í 

„    Liverpool 5  9  U 


REV.  JAMES  DAVIS,  Official  SecrataiT. 

REV.  H.  SCHMETTAU,  Ph.D.,  ForelgD  Saenttfr* 


*  It  is  hop«U  ihat  aome  amngement  may  be  made  for  a  reduction  of  theae  liuea. 
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ékngelkal  C^ristentom. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTENARY  OF  ST.  PETER. 
BERE  is,  perbaps,  no  phenomenou  in  recent  liLstory  better  fítted  to  interest  a  think- 
ig  mind,  and  to  suggest  deop  and  eamost  reflection,  tban  tbat  reaction  towards 
lomanism  whicb  bas  been  in  progress  for  more  tban  balf-a-century,  wbich  bas  been 
itnessed  both  in  Roman  Catbolic  and  in  Protestant  countries,  and  wbicb,  at  tbis 
oment,  sbows  no  symptom  of  abatenient.  Over  tbe  sands  left  bare  by  tbe  ebb  of 
oltairian  infidelity  on  tbe  Continent,  tbe  tide  bas  steadily  risen,  slowly  sapping,  or 
olentJy  caiTying  before  it,  all  obstacles,  drawing  into  its  cuiTent  tbe  entire  female 
>puIation  and  the  body  of  tbe  youtb,  and  thus  preparing  for  complete  triumpb  after 
e  intervention  of  one  or  two  generations.  Tliis  advance  in  power  over  tbe  intellect, 
art,  and  conscience  of  men,  bas  not  becn  cbecked  by  extemal  reverses  experienced 
r  the  Pope  and  tbe  Papacy ;  on  the  contmr}*,  the  spiiitual  domination  of  tbe 
sntiíf  has  been  furtbered  by  every  stroke  wbich  has  fallen  on  bis  temporal  autho- 
tj,  by  every  abridgment  of  bis  wealtb  or  territory.  It  was  when  Napoleon  I.  shut 
)  the  Pope  in  prison  tJiat  the  sympathies  of  Europe  began  to  set  strongly  in  his 
^our,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  tbe  troubles  in  wbicb  Pius  IX.  bas  been  con- 
mtly  involved  liave  quickened  respect  for  bimself  and  bis  oflice  througbout  the 
oman  Catbolic  world.  Nor  has  it  been  exclusively  among  tlie  rude  and  iJliterate, 
e  vnlgar  and  the  stupid,  tliat  rejuvenescent  CatboUcism  bas  reaped  its  tríumphs,  or 
^  its  representatives.  Cbateaubriand  and  Montalembert  are  no  inconsiderable 
imes  in  modern  literature ;  and  to  look  only  to  our  own  country,  Wiseman,  Man- 
ng,  and,  above  al),  John  Henry  Newman,  bave  approved  tbemselves  men  of  extra- 
dinary  talent  and  information.  In  Bclgium,  Roman  Catholicism  has  flourisbed 
ie  by  side  with  free  institutions;  partially  in  conflict  witíi  tliem;  but,  on  the  wbole, 
mmending  itself  to  tbe  sympatbies  of  tbe  Belgian  populatlon ;  and  showing  itself  to 
'  oompatible  with  much  tbat  is  deemed  pecub'ar  to  modern  constitutional  progress. 
I  Prance,  Roman  Catbolicism  bas  struck  root  vigorously  under  the  aegis  of  tbe 
mperor;  and  tbough  tbe  latter  bas  incurred  sacerdotal  liostility  by  his  Italian  policy, 
wi  has  ventured  to  hold  hLs  course  independently  of  the  priest  party,  tbe  Romisb 
'inrch  in  France  exerts  vast  influence  both  upon  the  tbrone  and  upon  the  populace. 
i  England  the  progress  of  Romanism  has  been,  to  say  tbe  least,  as  remarkable  as 
ïewhere.  Tbe  beads  alone  of  tlie  great  aristocratic  fumilies  wbich  bave  retumed  to 
e  Church  of  Rome  would  constitute  au  imposing  procession ;  and  wave  after  wave 
ecdesiastics,  generally  able,  enthusiastic,  and  imcompromising,  bas  passcd  from 
e  Establisbed  Churcb  into  tlie  Roman  Catholic  communion.  Tbe  Tractarian  wave 
cnt  its  force,  and  many  bad  probably  bogun  to  tbink  that,  serious  as  were  the 
íses  whichJProtestantism  bad  experienced  wbile  it  rolled  on  and  at  the  time  of  its 
^aking,  it  bad^expended  its  wbole  power  for  evil,  and  would  be  followed  by  no 
'polse  of  a  similar  cbaracter  or  attended  by  similar  results.  But  the  Ritualists, 
^ose  Romeward  tendency  is  to  tbe  full  as  direct  and  impetuous  as  tbat  of  the 
^^ctarians,  arc  at  tbis  nioment  creating  well-grounded  alarm  in  Protestant  bosoms. 
*  Btrong  do  they  consider  tbemselves,  tbat  tbey  are  said  to  boast  tbat,  if  left  alone, 
®y  will  revolutionise  Engbind  in  two  years.  They  appear  to  bave  no  scmples  as 
continuing  in  tbe  Church  of  England  similar  to  tbose  wliich  induced  tbe  leading 
^Mïtarians  to  quit  her  communion ;  and,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  tbeir  being 
iven  out  by  force  without  the  creation  of  a  public  sympatby  in  tbeir  íavour,  which 
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woiild  incalínilably  increase  their  power,  this  circumstance  may  well  inspire  mi 
givings.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  secession  from  the  ranks  of  Protestantisi 
so  formidable  in  numbers  that  it  could  deserve  to  be  regarded  with  so  much  appn 
hension  as  the  silent,  sapping,  far-extending  influence  of  a  large  party  of  raen,  sul 
sbantially  Romanists,  working  through  the  organlsation  of  a  Protestant  Church.  A 
all  events,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that,  with  Archbishop  Manning  and  Dr.  Newman 
repreaent  her  in  the  world  of  theology  and  of  intellect,  and  with  the  Ritualist* 
tone  down  the  anti-Papal  feeling  which  has  for  centuries  been  strong  in  the  Chu>j 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  some  grounds  for  that  exultant  confídence  ( 
expectation  with  which  she  looks  forward  to  the  retum  of  England  to  her  fold.  Ai 
Mr.  Thomas  Kelsh,  of  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  the  student  selected  to  recite  tbe 
English  verse  composition  among  the  Propaganda  speeches  this  year  expresscs  it— 

Englond  will  seek  again  the  ancient  fold, 
A  sainted  ialand,  as  in  days  of  old ; 

and  the  day,  it  is  fondly  believed,  is  not  far  distant  when  the  retum  wiU  take  plaoe. 
The  year  1867,  the  eighteenth  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
has  seen  a  gathering  in  Rome  which  is  at  once  a  type  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
reaction  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.     "We  can  imagine  devout  and  simple- 
minded  Protestants,  who  have  seen  blow  afber  blow  falling  upon  the  extemal  edifice 
of  the  Papacy,  and  who  havo  been  taught  by  their  favourit^  interpreters  of  propheey 
to  look  for  the  immediate  downfall  of  the  Pope,  reading  with  grief  and  amazemat 
the  published  accounts  of  this  celebration.     What  Protestant  Church  in  the  worid— 
what  union  or  aggregation  of  Protestant  Churches — could  summon  such  a  compinyi 
lay  and  ecclesiastic,  to  do  honour  to  Protestantism,  as  that  which  assembled  in  Rw» 
this  summer  to  express  their  reverence  for  the  so-called  Successor  of  St  Pet»! 
There  werc  six  hundred  bLshops,  forty  cardinals,  twenty-five  thousand  priests,  monk^ 
and  fiiars,  and  probably  one  hundred  thousand  miscellaneous  visitors.     There  wítt 
bishops  from  every  land  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Pentland  Frith.    B* 
Oriental  bishops,  with  the  archbishops,  primates,  and  patriarchs,  were  attired  in  tw 
splendours  of  the  East.     Their  mitres  were  embroidered  with  gold,  and  flashed  biA 
the  light  from  rich  jewellery.     They  wore  diadems,  also,  which  took  the  shape  » 
imperial  crowns,  and  flamed  with  precious  stones.     The  three  Scotch  bishopB,*» 
ventui'e  to  say,  were  in  sober  black,  and  the  musings  going  on  in  their  long  hedi 
might  be  to  the  effect  that  there  was  more  of  show  than  substance  in  this  Oricw 
magnificence.     The  procession,  however,  of  Corpu«  Domini  must  have  been  impi* 
sive.     Black-beardcd  pioneers  came  first,  beating  drams.     White-robed  orphan  hfl* 
followed.     Then  marched  or  straggled  an  interminable  line  of  friars,  bearded,  heiií' 
less,  shod  and  unshod,  in  black,  brown,  maroon,  and  white  habits,  with  straps  iw 
hempen  or  woollen  ropes  round  the  waist.     After  the  friars  stepped  the  monks,  tíi 
then,  in  long  succession,  priests,  canons,  fellows  of  colleges,  et  hoc  genua  omiM.    *• 
dose  the  whole,  a  long  line  of  richly  embroidered  red  vel  vet,  tent-like  canopies,  wift 
the  insignia  of  the  respective  basilicas  which  they  were  intended  to  indicate  cwfS* 
before  them,  the  most  magnificent  being  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  Latert*» 
each  canopy  being  foUowed  by  the  chapters  and  canons  of  the  respective  husSff^ 
wound  a]oug.     The  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  brought  not  only  their  enthosiasm  ■■■ 
their  homage ;  they  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiflf  the  offerings  of  the  &ithíal  in  * 
coontries  from  which  they  came.     Their  donations  in  money  alone  were  estiinatad** 
300,000/.     The  Archbishop  of  Mexico  sent  80,000  crowns,  and  an  Ekiglith  lUtOí^ 
said  to  have  presented  his  Holiness  with  100,000ï.    The  other  gifts  were  dp^ 
value,  and  some  of  them  of  an  interesting  character.     Cardinal  MathieOf  ^^ 
bisbop  of  Besan^on,  offered  an  ostensoir  several  feet  high,  its  mamtTe  goH  A^ 
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ïDTÍcbed  with  diamonds  and  rubies  of  rare  briliiancy.     Tlie  Bisbop»  of  Canada  dis- 

jilayed  ingennity  and  taste  in  their  ])resent.     It  was  a  silver  sliip — the  ship  of  St. 

Pctcr,  the  mystical  emblem  of  the  Church — rigged  out  and  finished  to  the  kst 

detaiL     The  ship  was  ballasted  with  gold  nuggets,  and  each  of  the  cabins  coutained 

&  bcap  of  gold  money  from  a  diíferent  country.    The  masts  and  coixlage  were  dressed 

irith  bank-notes  of  every  colour,  and  from  every  country  of  the  world.    Alas  !  might 

ire  not  aay,  without  breach  of  charity,  that  this  rich-freighted  vessel  too  well  repre- 

•ented  the  modem  ship  of  the  Papacy  ?     Gold  nuggets  for  ballast,  and  bank-notes 

for  sails,  coin  frora  eveiy  country  in  the  hold — this  was  scarcely  the  way  in  which 

tbe  eqnipnient  of  the  Church  of  Christ  would  have  represented  itself  to  the  Apostles 

ÍVter  and  Paul !     Let  us  not,  however,  as  Protestants,  sneer  too  avrogantly  at  this 

poor  fthip  of  St.  Peter.      Gold  nuggeta  and  bank-notes  do  perha|>s  something  too 

much  towards  ballasting  and  riggiug  the  vessels  in  which  saii  the  various  Protestant 

doiominationfl !     One  very  old  bishop,  leaning  on  a  large,  thick  staff,  souglit  an 

wdience  of  the  Pontiff.     The  master  of  the  ceremonies  told  him  that  lie  must  first 

hj  his  staff  aside,  as  the  etiquette  of  tho  Court  did  not  permit  of  his  carrying  it  into 

tí»  Pope's  presence.     The  bishop  claimed  exemption  from  the  rule,  and  the  Pope, 

Wríng  the  dispute,  decided  it  in  his  favour.     He  entered,  rendered  his  liomage,  and 

■id  that  his  diocese  was  so  poor  that  it  could  send  no  more  to  the  Holy  Fatler  than 

tkeBtaff  on  which  he  leaned.     Would  he  deign  to  accept  itï     The  Pope  took  it  in 

kii  band,  found  it  very  heavy,  looked  at  it  more  closely,  and  saw  that  it  was 

•oMgold. 

Bat  all  the  other  grandeurs  and  solemnities  of  the  occasion  pale  before  those  of 
tke  canonisation  itself,  with  its  accompaniments  of  music  and  worship.  There  were 
twienty>five  martyrs  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  the  saints,  and  the  august 
ccremony  was  transacted  in  St.  Peter*s  Cathedral.  At  the  appointed  moment  the 
Gardinal  who  played  the  leading  part  in  the  celebration  on  behalf  of  the  saints 
•dvanced  to  the  throne  of  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  a  master  of  ceremonies  and  an 
•dvocate  of  the  Consistory,  and  the  latter,  in  the  name  of  tho  Cardinal,  begged 
^^nter  that  Pius  IX.  would  permit  tho  names  of  the  twenty-fivo  Beati  to  be 
•tolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  The  Prelate  Secretaiy  replied  for  the  Pope 
^  though  he  knew  them  to  be  superlatively  virtuous  personages,  he  could  not 
^^wide  on  so  ímportant  an  afiair  as  theii*  canonisation  without  intercession  being 
••de  to  the  Apostles  and  all  the  Coui-t  of  Heaven  for  light  to  guide  him.  The  Pope 
•^  the  mitred  host  near  him  then  knelt,  while  two  singing  chaplains  intoned  the 
lÍMiy  of  the  Saints,  the  ecclesiastics  joining  in,  and  the  vast  multitude  in  the 
wrch  responding  "  as  with  the  voice  of  many  waters."  The  effect  was  most  im 
|W*ive.  "  A  body  of  sound  rose  and  swelled  through  the  vast  edifíce  that  made 
•ift's  nerves  thriU  with  emotion."  When  silence  waa  restored,  the  ofliciating 
Ottdisal  advanced  again.  The  same  forms  were  observed  as  in  the  first  instance. 
ïke  request  was  put,  instanter  et  inêtantius,  that  the  Beati  should  be  canonised.  The 
••■wer  waa  that  the  Pope  could  not  yet  make  up  his  mind,  and  that  more  prayers 
^  the  Holy  Spiiit,  the  source  of  light  and  holiness,  were  implored.  Again  the  Pope 
••d  the  prelates  knelt  and  prayed;  and,  rising,  intoned  the  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus.' 
^third  time  the  Cardinal  stepped  forwaid,  a  third  time  the  request  was  proffered, 
•••teníer,  instantiusy  et  inatantie^ifne;  and  now  it  "was  signified  that  the  Pope,  "  con- 
^ced  that  the  act  was  approved  of  God,"  would  pronounce  his  definitive  decision. 
A^oeidingly,  seated  in  his  chair  of  stat«,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  he  decreed  that 
*■•  twenty-five  Beati  should  henceforth  be  reverenced  as  saints.  Then  the  acclaraa- 
^  hroke  forth.  The  silver  trumpets  sounded,  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  spoke  in 
ft'aKtar,  all  the  bells  in  Rome  clamoui-ed  forth  their  joy.     The  Pope  now  intoned 
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the  "  Te  Deum."   With  majestic  cadence  it  rose,  and  swelled,  and  died  away,  ecboc 
by  the  choir,  and  taken  up  by  forty  thonsand  voic«ys.     High  mass  was  next  pe 
formed.     There  was  notliiiig  i>eculiar  in  the  service  nntil  the  offertory  was  reachei 
Then  the  offerings  made  to  the  Pope  by  the  friends  of  the  new  saints  or  the  oitte 
to  which  they  belonged  were  presented.     There  were  five  large  wax  caudles,  tw(k 
them  weighing  sixty  Roman  pounds,  beautifully  painted  with  flowers,  interming'7e 
with  arabesques  in  gold  and  silver ;  two  largo  loaves,  on  sil ver  salvers,  one  of  then 
gilt  and  bearing  the  armí  of  the  Pontiff ;  two  barreLs,  one  plated  with  gold,  ibt 
other  with  silver,  one  filled  with  wine,  tlic  other  with  water ;  threo  elegantly-con- 
structed  cages,  one  containing  two  turtle-doves,  another  two  pigeons,  the  third  smiIJ 
birds  of  various  kinds.     There  was  a  procession  for  each  saint,  each  formed  by  two 
mace-bearers,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  two  cardinals  preceded  by  their  gentlemeii, 
two  members  of  the  order  to  which  the  saint  belonged,  two  priests  or  lavmen,  tbe 
postulator  of  the  cause,  and  two  other  cardinals  with  their  gentlemen.     While  tiif 
processions  defiled,  a  Litany  composed  for  the  occasion  was  performed,  in  which  llie 
names  of  the  new  saint«  were  introduced  for  the  first  time.     Three  several  choin, 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  churcli,  joined  in  tliís  Litany.     "  Such  delicioas 
music,"  says  one  who  hcard  it,  "  surely  wíis  nover  heard,  as  the  dulcet  tones  iloated 
in  a  series  of  echoes  through  the  vast  building,  first  rlsing  from  earth  in  a  fiill  body 
of  sound,  then  gradually  diminishing  in  power,  though  not  in  distinctness,  and  thtt 
sofbly  breathing  forth  as  though  they  were  angels*  whispers.     As  the  High  Mtíi 
proceeded,  and  the  incon.síï  liegan  to  spread  its  misty  veil  over  every  obj^,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  beautifal  eífect  in  colour.*'     The  climax  and  conclusion  of  tbe  day* 
proceedings  were  reachod  in  the  fireworks  on  the  Pincian-hill.     For  forty  minotei 
the  display  continued,  "  astonishing  beyond  expression  the  crowds  who  had  gathered 
together  frora  the  uttermost  parts  of  thc  earth." 

We  hear  that  Pius  IX.  was  deeply  impressed  in  the  niidst  of  these  ceremonie^ 
nnd  that,  when  hc  saw  the  cardinals  and  bishops  with  their  lighted  tapers  ro^ 
rounding  him,  and  a  sea  of  heads  siu'ging  away  to  the  extreme  distance,  he  stood  fcr 
several  minutes  as  if  transfixed.  Like  enough.  Pius  IX.  has  looked  upon  assem- 
blagos  of  various  kinds,  and  he  may  have  thought  of  that  time,  which  now  seems  te 
have  passed  so  completely  away  into  the  past,  when  he  was  hailed  with  rapturo» 
shouts  as  a  liberal  Pontiff  whose  reign  was  to  inaugurate  civil  and  religious  freedo» 
in  Rome.  His  heart  might  wcll  be  full ;  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  feel  thit» 
when  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcl)  saw  the  crowd,  and  the  ento 
siasm,  and  the  gifts,  they  could  "comprehend  her  immense  i>ower  and  theenrorií 
those  wlio  declare  her  to  be  antiquated.'*  And  yet  that  may  not  be  so  greit  li 
error  after  all.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  obíervation."  It  • 
a  silent,  invisible  growth  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  nations.  It  has  reallf 
no  vitiil  connexion  with  shows  and  splendours,  and  in  all  ages  when  religi* 
was  verv  eamest  there  has  been  a  tendencv  to  circumscribe  these.  No  doabt  th 
imposing  and  complicated  ritual  of  the  Hebrews  was  assodated  in  its  perfonntf* 
with  the  most  intense  religious  feeling;  but  we  miist  recoUect,  first,  that  the  rítoali' 
the  ancient  dispensation  was  appointed  by  God;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  thiougM 
symbolical  and  significant  of  truth  to  be  afterwards  revealed.  Wlien  the  Gospdi  «tf 
proclaimed  in  its  pure  spirituality,  and  the  truth  divested  itself  of  that  g^jttUSAd 
rite  and  figure  in  which  it  had  been  formerly  enveloped,  insistence  upon  fomii  tf* 
ceremonies  became  henceforward  a  sign,  not  of  advancement  in  the  Ghristiaa  lifr»  W 
of  retrogression.  It  is  that  will-worship  which  is  so  strongly  condemned  faj  St  Af'' 
This  display  at  Rome  has  not,  however,  the  dignity  even  of  eamest  will*vonhip.  ' 
was  a  mere  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  senses.     Tfae  whxAe  iíBúr  ** 
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manifestly  arranged  with  a  view  to  tbeatrical  effect.  The  three-fold  petition,  with  its 
insianUry  instantiusy  instantissime,  and  repetition  of  prayers  for  light  on'  a  point 
upon  which  the  mind  had  been  entirely  made  up  from  the  fírst,  was  as  much  a  piece  of 
acting  as  any  scene  in  an  opera  or  oratorio.  If  we  take  away  all  those  expressions 
of  emotion  which  were  dependent  upon  the  professional  enthusiasm  of  ecclesiastics, 
ind  all  those  which  arose  from  delight  in  a  splcndid  spectacle,  we  shall  fínd  little 
remaining  to  put  down  as  truly  religious  in  the  feelinga  awakened  by  the  occasion. 

There  was,  of  course,  an  AUocution  to  add  imix)rtance  to  the  celebi-ation,  and  to 
nteq)ret  its  signifícance.  Iii  most  respects  it  resembled  pi-eceding  Allocutions;  but 
Í'contained  the  startling  annouucement  that  an  CEcumenical  Council  will  be  convoked 
n  1868,  to  take  into  considei'ation  tlie  state  of  Homan  Catholic  Christendom,  and 
)romote  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  The  project  is  not  unwise,  viewed  as  a  part  of 
;hat  general  policy  of  keeping  up  an  excitement  and  an  cnthusiasm  upon  Bomish 
iffitirs  which  prevails  at  the  Vatican.  It  is  judicious,  in  the  present  position  of 
iffiurs,  for  the  Pope  to  keep  himself  constantly  in  the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  there  is 
10  reforming  party  in  tlie  Papacy  which  has  influence  enough,  combined  with  wish, 
H>  give  trouble  by  agitating  for  improvements  in  discipline,  doctrine,  or  litual.  It 
ë  whispered  that  the  dogma  of  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope  will  be  pro- 
daimed  to  the  Council.  Along  with  the  dogma  of  tho  Immaculate  Conception,  this 
irould  stand  as  an  exhibition  of  the  utter  doctrinal  decline  and  perversion  of  the 
yhurch  of  Kome.  And  in  depths  of  error  gi*owing  ever  more  profound  there  can 
w  no  safety,  no  real  or  lasting  peaoe,  but  ouly  a  laying  up  of  wrath  against  the  day 
f  wrath  and  of  certain  destruction  froni  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
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?H£K£  are  few  naines  that  command  higher  respect  and  esteem  in  the  annals  of 
Qodem  Dlssent  than  that  of  Clayton.  It  was  boi-ne  by  a  father  and  three  sons,  who 
rere  all  labouring  at  one  time  in  the  service  of  tlie  Gospel,  each  occupying  a 
iommanding  position,  with  influence  largely  extended  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own 
lenominatiou,  and  each  contributing  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  spread  of  Congre- 
^ationalism  in  and  around  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Their  usefulness,  too,  was  not 
•nly  great  in  their  respective  spheres,  but  it  was  long-continued.  With  one  excep- 
ÍOD,  they  were  a  long-lived  family  ;  thc  father  and  his  two  elder  sons  lived  to  more 
ban  the  usually  allotted  span  of  human  life ;  and  while  all  retired  from  the  more 
ctive  duties  of  the  ministiy  before  their  natural  powers  were  enfeebled  by  age,  there 
roé  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  to  the  last  keep  up  a  Uvely  interest  in  the 
pread  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  of  ull  it  may  be  snid  that  they  died  in  harness. 

3ír.  Aveling  has  judged  well  in  supposing  that  the  lives  of  a  family  in 
Qany  respects  so  remarkable  and  so  highly  honoured  would  bc  acceptable  to  the 
eligious  world.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  fux'nÍBhed  with  the  private 
apers  of  the  subjects  of  his  sketches,  and  the  correspondence  they  had  with  others, 
oth  in  and  out  of  their  own  denomination,  of  which  he  has  made  good  uae.  We 
ould  have  wished  that  he  had  gone  at  greater  length  into  the  relation  which  tho 
laytonii  maintained,  both  to  the  denomination  of  which  they  wero  members,  and  to 
he  gtirring  events,  political  and  religious,  which  occurred  in  their  history.  We 
enre  this  the  more,  as  Mr.  Aveling  givea  us  to  understand  that  on  various  raattera 
le  elder  Mr.  Clayton  and  at  least  one  of  his  sons  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
ïntimente  of  their  ministerial  colleagues,  and  that  tbe  part  they  took  more  than 

•  Memorials  of  tho  Clayton  Fainily,  with  UnpublÍBhed  Correspondence  o£  the  Conntess  o£ 
nntixifidon,  Lady  Glenorchy,  the  Revs.  .Tohn  Newton,  A.  Toplady,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
^  Aveling.     London  :  Jack&on,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
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once  exposed  them  to  uuÍQiadyeraioii  among  tbeir  bFethren.     What  thoee  quea 

were,  or  how  far  the  diflfevences  extended,  we  are  not  told.     An  aocount  of 

might  have  thrown  muoh  light  oq  the  hisitory  of  Nonconformity  during  thc 

centnry,  while  it  could  onlj  have  redounded  to  the  honour  of  theae  remarkaUe 

to  show  how,  in  spite  of  those  difíerences,  they  managed — as  imdoubtedly  tbej 

manage — ^to  maintain  their  ix)8Ítion  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  their  brethren,  az 

the  close  of  their  respective  carcers  to  be  hailed  by  universal  acclaim  as  the  hono 

fathers  of  the  body  to  which  they  had  been  all  their  lives  attached.    But  Mr.  Atc 

has  evidently  kept  in  viow,  throughout  his  work,  the  desire  to  cxhibit  what  these: 

wero  rather  than  what  they  did — to  unveil  their  inner  lives  rather  than  their 

ward  surroundings — to  show  the  saint  rathcr  than  the  citizen.     Hc  is  meagre 

fault  in  his  narrative  of  tlieir  dealings  with  the  outer  world,  even  with  the  chun 

of  whicli  they  were  the  pastors;  but  he  Ls  copious  in  liis  narrative  of  their  prii 

meditations  and  prayers  as  recorded  in  their  diaries.     That  they  were  active  in  il 

generation,  incessant  in  their  labours,  úxe  work  they  each  accomplished  abundn 

proves;  and  Mr.  Aveling  has  shown,  what  perhaps  was  of  more  importance,  tluU 

this  labour  was  not  gone  through  at  the  expense  of  private  and  personal  religioii, 

that  steady,  continuous  communion  with  God,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  endui 

work.     We  must  not  complain,  therefore,  of  the  course  he  has  adopted ;  especÍBll] 

he  has  not  only  given  the  world  a  group  of  fumily  portraits  of  rare  intereBt  i 

vajue,  but  has  scattered  through  his  volume  indications  here  and  there  which  afi 

pretty  frequent  glimpses  of  the  progress  of  religious  society  during  the  centuiy 

narrative  embraces. 

•  John  Clay ton  the  elder  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster  in  the  y 
1 7o4.  His  father  was  in  a  respectable  way  of  life  as  a  dyer  and  bleacher  of  cotto 
and  he  sont  liis  son  to  a  grammar-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  which  he  i 
apprenticed  to  a  druggist  at  Manchester,  of  the  name  of  Boultbce.  After  remaini 
in  this  position  for  about  four  years,  hc  appcars  to  have  quarrelled  with  his  muA 
and  set  off  for  London,  having  to  perforra  the  wholo  journey  on  foot.  This  wii 
his  nineteenth  year.  Ho  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  who  had  marr 
in  London,  but  had  rccently  lost  her  Iiusband.  Hero  occurred  the  great  cri 
of  his  life.  His  sister  was  in  the  habit  of  attonding  the  ministry  of  the  E 
W.  Bomaine,  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  and  she  natui-ally  took  her  truant  broti 
with  her  to  attend  tho  preaching  í»f  that  honoured  servant  of  Christ.  Thef 
sermon  he  thus  hoard  was  the  nieans  c)f  his  convei'sion.  Mr.  Clayton  k 
afterwards  describcd  tlicí  work  as  ahnost  instantaneous,  and  said  he  could  co 
parc  it  to  nothing  l)ut  ii  llíisli  of  lightniug,  which  discovered  to  liim  at  oi 
thc  ])lague  of  his  hoart  aiid  the  remcdy.  From  tliat  moment,  he  embracwl  tí» 
doctrines  whicl:  fornieíl  tlie  spring  of  his  hoi^es,  and  their  diffusion  the  business 
thc  subsequent  soventy  years  and  niore  of  his  lifo.  Mr.  Bomaino  was  mado  am 
of  tho  remarkablu  cii'cumstances  attending  the  youthful  convert,  and  kindly  ff 
him  further  iuatruction,  fosterlng  in  him  the  desire  which  speedily  sprang  np 
his  heart  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  íinally  introducing  him  ta  < 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  then  educating  scvenil  yoimg  men  for  the  minifl 
at  the  college  she  had  established  at  Trevecca,  iii  Wales.  Hitherto  all  !Mr,  Clajto 
associations  were  on  the  side  of  the  Ëstablished  Church.  His  connexion  with  U 
Huntingdon  did  nothing  to  disturb  them ;  for  that  remarkable  woman,  who  dil 
much  for  the  causo  of  Evangelical  religion,  had  no  thought  of  helping  forwiid  Í 
oause  of  Dissent.  She  moumed  over  the  coldness  of  tho  Church  of  Tjjngland,  ft 
true,  and  eameatly  longed  for  its  revival;  but  she  had  no  more  detirtt  io 
a«  an  Establishment  than  Weslev  had  when  he  commenced  his 
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Boih  were  ready  to  set  at  nought  rígid  parochiaJ  etiquette  and  clerical  authorítj 
in  all  matters  in  which  the  salvation  of  souls  was  concerned;  and  both  believed, 
though  thcy  could  not  persuade  others  to  agi^ee  with  them,  that  in  tbe  course  thej 
irere  taking  they  were  the  truest  friends  of  the  Establishment.  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Clayton  had  been  about  four  years  at  the  College — a  great  portion  of  his  time 
having  been  occupied  in  itinerating  services — the  Countoss  was  .anxious  that  he 
should  take  orders  in  the  Church.  The  young  student  had  no  objection;  and  a 
dergyman  in  Lincolnshire  having  expressed  his  willingness  to  rcceive  him  as  a 
curate,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  countersigned  his  testimoniak,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lin< 
coln  was  ready,  on  those  testimonials  proving  satisfactory,  to  give  him  ordination. 
But  difficulties  arose.  The  testimonials  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  were  so  cold  and 
jeneral,  that  his  brother  of  Lincoln  was  not  satisfíed;  and  about  the  same  time  Mr. 
Clayton  having  accidentally  met  with  some  controversial  works  on  the  dififerences 
ifetween  the  Church  and  Dissenters,  was  led  to  examine  the  subject  more  attentively 
than  he  had  ever  before  tliought  it  worth  his  while  to  do.  The  result  was,  that 
vhile  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  asking  for  further  testimonials,  Mr.  Clay ton  became 
I  decided  Dissenter,  and  withdrew  his  application  altogether.  His  resolution 
bighly  offended  his  early  friend  and  patroness,  Lady  Huntingdon;  and  though  she 
iras  willing  to  give  him  credit  for  conscientious  adherence  to  principle,  it  wouki 
teem  from  her  correspondence  that  she  never  thoroughly  forgave  him. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  Mr.  Clayton  was  never  to  be  left  without  a  titled 
p&tron.  He  had  no  sooner  broken  with  Lady  Huntingdon  than  Sir  Harry  Trelawney 
took  him  up.  This  gentleman,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  member  for  Tavistock, 
well  known  to  Dissenters  by  his  having  for  several  years  conducted  their  opposition 
to  Church-rates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  little  more  than  Mr.  Clayton's  own 
age,  and  had  become,  like  him,  a  zealous  itinerant  preacher.  A  fríendahip  rapidly 
iprang  up  between  them;  and  Sir  Harry,  having  about  the  same  period  adopted 
Nonconformist  views,  was  publicly  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the 
dongregational  Chapel  at  Southampton.  He  opened  a  place  of  worship  in  the  neigh- 
x>arhood  of  his  residence  at  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  Clayton  was  engaged  as  his 
usistant,  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  mansion.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Clayton,  this 
relation  between  the  young  men  did  not  continue  very  long.  He  was  treated  with 
ihe  utmost  affection  and  confidencc,  but  it  could  hardly  have  lasted  long  without 
)eing  destnictive  to  liis  independence  of  charactcr.  On  this  subject,  the  observa- 
ion  of  a  late  emincnt  minister,  who  was  placed  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
tances,  may  be  worth  preserving.  "  When  I  was  just  settled  in  the  ministiy,"  ho 
aid^  "  I  found  that  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  rank  in  the  neighbourhood  was  dis- 
K36ed  to  be  very  kind  to  nie,  and  was  continually  inviting  me  to  his  house.  But 
his  had  not  gone  on  long  till  I  discovered  tliat  the  terms  of  admission  to  hia 
Qtimacy  were  nnich  like  those  of  Joseph — *  The  man  in  whose  hand  my  cup  is 
ound  the  same  shall  be  my  servant.*  I  could  not  afford  to  buy  his  friend- 
hip  at  the  cost  of  my  own  liberty,  and  so  we  parted."  The  nipture  between  Mr. 
Tlayton  and  Sir  Harry  Trelawney,  however,  was  of  a  more  seríous  nature.  The 
ftint  of  Unitarianism  was  then  overspreading  many  of  the  Nonconforming  Churches, 
specially  in  the  West  of  England.  Sir  Harry,  wliose  character  seems  to  have  been 
rratic  and  impulsive,  and  whosíe  principles  were  vivid  rather  tlian  stable,  was  led 
way  by  the  fashionable  heresy,  while  his  morc  sober-minded  assistant  remained  firm 
t>  the  cause  of  oilhodoxy.  A  cliaracteristic  incident  brought  thcir  connexion  to  a 
lOQe.  A  sermon  was  preachcd  before  an  association  of  Nonconformist  ministers  on 
ie  subject  of  "  Candour  towards  the  Opinions  of  Other  Men."  At  the  dinner  which 
>llowed,  the  sermon  was  highly  extolled ;  but  it  soon  appcared  that  the  candour  tífí 
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much   in  vogue  was  only  candour  towards  heresy,   and   by  no   nieans  included 
orthodoxy  in  its  range.     This  was  made  apparent  by  a  gentleman  held  m  high 
esteem  in  the  association,  who  in  a  set  speech  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
the  preacher  of  the  day;  and,  warming  as  he  proceeded,  at  last  affirmed  that  inhLs 
opinion  every  Calvinist  must  be  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.     This  practical  Bpecimen 
of  the  kind  of  catidour  that  was  there  in  vogue  fired  Mr.  Clayton,  who  rose  and  pro- 
tested  against  the  injustice,  as  well  as  the  incousistency,  of  the  sentiment,  and  lefi 
the  room,  foUowed  by  seveml  like-minded  with  him.     Sir  Harry  took  this  as  a  mark 
of  hostility  directed  aguinst  liimself,  and  they  parted  never  to  meet  again.    The  siib 
sequent  course  of  the  Baronet  was  a  devious  one.    After  remaining  some  time  araon 
the  XJnitarians,  he  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  was  re-ordained,  becanic  on€ 
of  the  prebendaries  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  finally  died  in  communion  with  ttie 
Church  of  Rome.     Tt  is  fair  to  add,  that  the  two  fiiends  parted  with  sentiments    *"^^ 
mutual  regard,  and  that  an  occasional   correspondenco  continued  to  be  kept  »^^1 
between  them. 

By  hÍ8  separation  from  Sir  Harry  Trelawney,  Mr.  Clayton's  connexion  wí^"* 
the  Dissenting  body  in  Cornwall  ceased,  and  he  was  lefb  without  any  settl-  ^ 
charge.  This  did  not  last  long.  The  congregation  meeting  at  the  King  s  Wei 
house— then  in  Eastcheap,  now  in  Fish-street-hill,  under  the  pastoral  care 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Binney,  and  again  about  to  be  moved  from  their  present  local 
by  the  ever-recurring  commercial  changes  of  the  modern  Babylon — was  at  this  ti; 
in  want  of  a  minister;  and  Mr.  Clayton  havipg  been  introduced  to  them,  recei 
an  invitation  to  become  their  pastor.  Tlie  invitation  was  unanimous,  with  a  si 
exception.  One  lady  objected  to  his  settlement  among  them :  that  lady  aftenv 
became  his  wife !  Nor  was  tliis  the  only  invitation  he  received  at  that  period. 
Glenorchy,  a  friend  of  Lady  Huntingdon's,  and  a  woman  of  like  spirit,  had  buil 
chapel  in  Edinbiirgh,  which  she  meant  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch 
blishment,  but  wus  resolved  to  keep  it  free  from  Presbyterial  control.  It  is  sign^ 
cant  of  the  low  state  of  Evangelical  religion  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  that  she  co 
not  find  a  man  there  in  all  respects  suited  to  her  views,  and  was  compelled  to 
supplies  from  England.  Her  first  application  was  to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  declined, 
who  at  the  same  time  recommended  another  of  Lady  Huntingdon*s  students, 
Rev.  Thomas  Snell  Jones,  of  whom  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  with  the  exceptioiL 
the  Haldanes,  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  that  revival  of  Evangeli 
religion  which  has  since  his  day  flourished  so  remarkably  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Clayton, 
the  meantime,  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the  Weigh-hoiwe ;  and  here,  for  the  lor"^ 
space  of  foi-ty-eight  yeai's,  he  continued  his  ministerial  labours  witli  growing  usef^ 
ness  and  success,  From  his  ])osition  be  was  regarded  as  a  representative  man 
the  type  of  the  Dissenting  community — by  those  out  of  his  own  denomination: 
waa  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  John  Newton,  Toplady,  Wilberforce,  Thomtc^^ 
and  others,  whose  names  are  still  dear  to  the  ÍHends  of  Christian  philanthropy.  ^ 
many  respects  no  better  repreaentative  of  Dissentors  could  baro  been  diosen;  for  ï* 
was  conciliatory  and  courteous,  in  manners  every  inch  the  gentleman,  and  by  l^ 
polished  demeanour  must  have  done  something  to  dispel  the  delaaion  which  sti^ 
prevails  among  some  persons  that  gentility  is  confíned  to  one  religious  comniimic^ 
or,  as  Charles  II.  put  it,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  only  religion  fit  fo^ 
gentleman.  In  some  other  matters,  however,  he  was  hardly  quaUfled  to  repreic^ 
Nonconformity.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  imbibed  from  his  good  old  ladj  patroa^ 
]^K)litical  notions  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  entertained  by  mo«t  of  l^ 
brethren.  These  were  deepened  and  confirmed  by  the  atrocities  of  tbo  Freo^ 
Bévolution ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Birmingham  riots  he  preached  and 
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a  sermon  savourmg  so  much  of  the  school  of  Pitt  and  Castlei^eagh  as  to  call  forth 
8ome  severe  animadversions  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  To  this  and  to  all  other 
attacks  Mr.  Clayton  madc  no  reply.  AU  his  life  long  he  shunned  controversy.  He 
never  spared  to  lay  down,  in  broad  and  clear  lines,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth; 
but  no  attacks  on  his  opinions  could  induco  him  to  defend  them.  He  left  them  to 
make  their  own  way;  and  if  they  failed  to  convince  on  their  first  ennnciation,  he 
made  no  further  efÏDrt  to  defend  them.  One  advantage  of  this  was  that  he  kept 
his  own  temper  unrufiied.  His  relations  with  his  contempoi'aries  were  never 
envenomed  by  controversy,  and  his  peculiíirities  of  opinion  scem  never  to  have 
diminished  the  esteem  and  respcct  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren, 

Like  other  worthies  of  the  old  school,  Mr.  Clayton  was  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
He  ruled  his  faraily  not  only  firmly,  but  rigidly;  though  the  stemness  of  his  disci- 
pline  was  tempei'ed  by  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love.  It  was  his  wont  to  say  that 
childrcn  were  to  l)e  considered  as  in  the  animal  stiige  of  life,  and  so  to  be  treatedj 
it  was  only  as  the  i-ational  part  of  their  nature  developed  in  manhood  that  the  reins 
might  be  relaxed,  and  they  might  be  treated  as  friends  and  companions.  He  lived 
to  see  the  success  of  his  training  in  tlie  exemplary  livea  and  extended  usefulness  of 
his  three  sons,  who  were  all  followere  with  him  in  the  Gospel.  How  vigilantly,  yet 
how  lovingly,  he  watched  over  their  welfare — how  quick  he  was  to  discem,  how 
carefid  to  ward  oíf,  the  mast  iusidious  approaches  of  evil — is  amply  shown  in  this 
volume.  One  anecdote  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  eminently  suggestive.  Mr. 
Clayton's  eldest  son  John  had  been  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  for  the  benefit  of 
bis  education,  where  his  morals  were  thought  to  be  safe  under  the  supen'ision  of  his 
ikther^s  early  friend,  Dr.  Jones.  On  the  young  man*s  retura  home  from  his  first 
session,  his  mother,  on  examining  his  wardrobe,  was  sui-prised  to  find  articles  of  dress 
which  ai-e  only  required  in  a  ball-room.  On  being  questioned,  Master  John 
made  no  mystery  of  the  matter  :  he  had  gone  to  several  balls,  wliich  he  could  assure 
his  parents  was  quite  usual  among  the  other  divinity  students  and  in  the  most 
religious  íamilies.  That  wíis  enough  for  the  old  English  Puritan  family.  Young 
Clayton  went  to  Edinburgh  no  more,  but  was  left  to  complete  his  education  at  home. 
Some  of  our  Scotch  readers,  familiar  with  modern  society  in  Edinburgh,  wiU  smile  at 
the  idea  of  a  London  father  being  more  scrupulous  than  Scotch  families  are;  but 
there  is  abundant  evidcnce  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Edinburgh,  and 
Scotland  in  general,  was  not  churactensed  by  that  stiictness  v/hich  maiks  the  tone 
of  religious  socicty  now.  An  auecdote  reh^ted  by  Dean  Raiu.say,  of  some  ladies  of 
his  own  famiJy,  may  be  taken  as  iilustrative  of  the  state  of  feeling  then  very  general 
over  Scotland.  A  detachiuent  of  troops  had  come  to  Montrose,  and  the  habits  of 
the  oflicer»  were,  of  course,  a  subject  of  interesfc  to  the  inhabitants.  At  a  social 
meeting,  ono  lady  bui*st  forth  in  great  excitement  with  the  intelligence,  that  "  Sir 
Nathaniel  Duckiufield,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  detachment,  had  family  prayers 
every  morning."  Another  lady,  knowing  the  narrator's  tendency  to  goRsip,  checked 
her  with  tbe  exclamation,  "  How  can  you  repeat  such  things,  Misa  Ogilvy,  nothing 
in  tlio  world  but  the  ill-natured  stories  of  Montrose  ?"  Anecdotes  like  these  serve  to 
mark  the  progrcss  that  baa  been  mado  in  rcligious  feeling  within  the  last  sixty  or 
teventy  years. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail  tho  histoiy  of  the  Clayton  family  in  the 
Tounger  generation.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  Mr.  Clayton  had  the  honour  of 
aeeing  all  his  three  sons  following  him  in  tho  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  rising  to 
positions  of  honom'  and  emincnce  in  the  denomination  not  inferior  to  his  own.  John, 
the  eldest,  having  escaped  from  the  seductions  of  the  Edinburgh  ball-rooms,  became 
settled,  in  hia  twenty-fii-st  year,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  what 
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was  theu  the  i*ui*al  village  of  KeDsington.     For  some  time  before,  he  had  been  doiii 

curate's  work  in  a  congregation  at  Nowbury,  and  thus  passed  through  some  degn 

of  pastoral  training  before  he  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  of  a  church.     TI 

experiment,  though  his  youtli  rendered  it  a  perilous  one,  was  successftd;  Kensingtc 

was  then,  quite  as  niuch  as  now,  an  aristoci'atic  quarter,  and  the  young  minist< 

made  his  influenco  felt   thero.      It  is  curious,  however,  with  our  notions  of  tí 

relative  importance  of  the  two  districts,  to  íind  that,  within  four  years  of  his  settl 

ment  in  Kensington,  Mr.  Chiyton  was  induced  to  leave  it  for  the  more  extende 

sphere  of  usefulness  presented  to  him  as  pastor  of  the  cliurch  in  Camomile-stree 

decidedly  one  of  the  lcast  attractive  thoroughfares,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  City 

London.     We  suppose  the  downward  coui'se  of  the  neighbourhood  was  even  th-* 

beginning  to  be  felt;  at  all   events,  the  vigorous  influenco  exerted   by  the   n^ 

minister  was  such  that  the  place  soon  became  too  strait  for  the  congregation,  w'3 

instead   of  attempting   to  enlarge   their  bounds   there,  removed   to  the  Poulfc 

and  built  for  Mr.  John  Clayton,  jun.,  the  very  commodious  cliapel  the  pulpiti 

which  is  now  occupied  with  ever-increasing  usefulness  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Spex3 

He  remained  iu  connexion  wdth  this  congregation  for  forty  years  of  his  life;  w-l 

he,  like  his  father,  feeling  the  infirmities  of  age  increasing  upon  him,  resigned  ] 

charge,  and  made  over  the  work  to  younger  and  more  active  hands.    The  second  ao 

the  Rev.  George  Clayton,  accomplLshed  for  the  South  of  London  a  work  equal 

important  with  that  of  his  elder  brother  in  the  North.    He,  too,  entered  the  ministr 

young;  and  like  him,  he  passed  some  months  of  his  minority  in  novitiate  as  assistan 

to  the  Independent  minister  of  Southampton.     There  was  also  a  remarkable  re 

semblance  in  the  experience  of  both  the  brothers  to  tliat  of  their  father,  in  the  fkct 

that  they,  like  him,  were  tempted  in  early  lifc  witli  the  offer  of  promotion  in  ibe 

Established  Church.     It  is  stated  that  a  lady  rcsiding  in  Kensington  waited  on  tbe 

elder  Mr.  Clayton  to  say  that  a  living  of  about  GOOl.  was  at  her  disposal,  and  that 

she  was  anxious  to  confer  it  on  oue  of  his  sons,  if  cither  of  them  would  take  orders  in 

the  Establishment.     Mr.  John  Clayton,  jun.,  being  at  the  time  an  ordained  minister, 

dismissed  the  question  witli  little  hesitation,  as  he  could  not  submit  to  re-ordination. 

With  George  the  case  was  diff*erent;  he  was  not  then  ordained,  and  the  temptation 

was  the  greater  as  lie  was  at  that  time  engaged  to  the  lady  who  afterwards  becanie 

his  wife,  but  wliuse  fnther  was  tlien,  and  for  long  afterwards,  strongly  opposed  to  btf 

daughter  being  manicd  to  a  Dissenter.     It  is  honourable  to  the  young  man  tliat  A« 

put  all  these  temptations  aside,    and  adhered   to   princii>le   alone.      He  received 

another  offbr,  which  he  also  dcclined.     Camdeii  Chapel,  Camberwell,  long  knoWi^ 

as    the   sceno  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Kev.   Heniy  Melvill,   had   been  erected 

on  the  principle  of  bcing  free  from   ej>iscopal  control  while  adopting  the  ChurC*' 

service;    and  Mr.  George  Clayton,  having  been  invited    to   preach  there,  was  r^ 

ceived  with  so  much  acceptance  that  his  father  was  consulted  on  the  possibility  ^ 

his  being  persuaded  to  accept  the  pulpit.     The  reply  of  the  elder  Mr.  Claj'ton  w^ 

unfavourable;  he  had  no  faith  in  hybríd  churches;  and  thc  invitation  was  not  mad^ 

A  neighbouring  congregation,  however,  waa  more  fortunate.     A  small  Independeí* 

congregation,  which  met  in  what  was  then  known  as  Lock*s-fields,  Walworth,  aP-^ 

which  had  had  the  misfoii;une  to  lose  two  pastors  l»y  death  within  a  few  years  of  tb^' 

settlement  of  cach,  sent  the  young  man  an  invitation  to  come  amongst  them,  whic^ 

ho  accepted,  and  entei^ed  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  bcfore  he  had  coropleted  ÏM^ 

twenty-first  year.     Here  ho  remained  for  nearly  half  a  century,  his  inflaence  al*' 

usefulness  increasing  with  the  rapidly-expanding  population  of  the  neighbourbocM^ 

The  chapel  was  again  and  again  enlarged,  and  still  continued  fuU  to  overflowing.    ^ 

ii<  rccorded  that  more  than  1,700  jïersou^  were  admitted  by  him  to  the  comnMinií^ 
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of    tk^  church  in  the  course  of  his  ministiy.     He,  too,  retired  to  spend  the  evening 

oF    lii»  days  in  quiet;  his  grateful  congregation  having  a  short  time  before  i*esolved 

to   oommemorate  his  pastorate  by  the  establishment,  at  a  considerable  cost,  of  a  com- 

pl^^  educational  apparatus  for  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  name  of  the  George 

Cla^^ton  Schools.     The  youngest  brother,  William,  soems  to  have  been  the  moat 

lo'v'eable  of  them  all.     He  was  also  the  most  short-lived.     Originally  intended  for 

commercial  life,  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  towards  sacred  things  determined  his 

friexids  to  change  his  destination,  and  ho  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  congregatiou 

at     Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  in  his  twenty-íifth  year.     He  reraained  there  for 

twenty-four  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  take  the  chaplaincy  of  MiU  HiU  Grammar 

ScLftool,  an  institution  which,  without  being  denominational  in  its  character,  is  intended 

to  j>rovide  for  the  sons  of  Dissenters  and  Libei-al  Churchmen  that  higher  cducation 

from  which  they  were  debarred  at  the  older  and  endowed  foundations  of  Eton  and 

W'cetminster.   Here  he  continued  for  about  seven  years,  the  darling  of  the  boys  from 

th©  cordiality  with  which  he  entered  iuto  their  amusement.s,  while  he  lost  no  oppor- 

tunity  of  impressing  upon  them  the  imi^ortance  and  tho  solemnity  of  sacred  thingi. 

Ho  was  very  far  from  confining  his  idea  of  a  chaplain  to  the  perfunctory  performance 

of    routine  duties.     On  the  contrary,  he  made  it  his  business  to  beconie  acquainted 

with  them  individually,  inviting  them  to  his  rooms,  conversing  with  them  in  the 

most  pleaaant  and  unreserved  manner,  and  closing  the  interview  with  a  solemn  and 

*flfectionate  commendation  of  them  to  God.     His  end  was  sudden.     Walking  in  the 

scliool  grounds  with  his  daughter,  something  called  her  away  from  her  father  for  a 

niinute.     On  her  retum,  she  found  him  prostrate  on  the  gi-ound.     Help  was  called, 

but  m  vain ;  he  was  dead. 

The  other  membei-s  of  the  family  survived  to  a  good  old  age.  The  venerable 
^ather  was  called  to  his  reward  in  1843,  in  tlie  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Hia  son  George  lived  to  1862,  and  John  to  18G5 — the  eldest  son  and  the  last  of  a 
^mily  who,  though  none  of  them  possessed  commanding  talents,  were  yet  faithful  in 
*^  eminent  degree  to  those  that  were  committed  to  their  trust,  and  were  honoured 
o^  their  Master  to  accomplish  a  great  work  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  metropolis 
^ttring  its  rapid  expansion  in  the  fi  rst  half  of  the  present  ccntur}'.  It  is  well 
tbat  the  memorial  of  so  much  fidelity  and  auch  varied  usefulness  should  have  been 
Si'^eu  tp  the  world  as  guiding  lights  for  their  successors.  The  spirit  of  the  age  may 
'^viire  other  gifts  for  the  Church  than  those  for  which  the  Claytons  were  remark- 
*^le;  but  their  zeal,  diligence,  self-examination,  and  close  communion  with  God  can 
'^^ver  be  out  of  date. 

ï^ETROGRESSION  OF  YOUNG  HINDU  MINDS  FROM  THE  TRUTH. 

*^  the  last  number  of  Emru/elical  Chrinteiidom  we  attempted  to  describe  the  succes- 
ïive  stages  by  which  young  Hindu  minds  advance  towards  the  truth.  It  i»  now 
^^^  painful  task  to  present  the  reverse  of  the  picture — in  other  words,  to  trace  the 
^*©p8  by  which  such  minds  may  retrograde  from  thc  very  confines  of  the  king- 
^ïn  of  heaven  to  sin,  to  sorrow,  and — unless  grace  prevent  it — to  etemal  death. 
I*^  thinking  of  heathens  more  or  less  enlightened  by  the  truth,  we  are  apt  to 
"^^gine  them  as  standing  to  Christ  in  relations  not  unlike  those  which  the  planets 
^*  the  solar  system  maintain  towards  the  great  central  luminary.  In  other  woixis, 
^®  iïx  imagination  place  the  glorious  "  Sun  of  Righteousness  "  in  the  centre  :  we  sup- 
P^  concentric  circles  drawn  around  Him,  the  nearest  one  representing  the  moral  and 
^^Uectual  state  of  those  most  thoroughly  enliglitened  by  his  beams;  the  second 
^'ï'cle,  thoBC  less  illuminated;  the  third,  those  irradiated  yet  to  a  lesser  extent;  and 
**  ^th  wiy  i'emaining  circles  we  may  describe.     But  this  representation  whollr 
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ignorcs  the  all-important  fact,  that  minds  enlightened  hy  Jesiis  are  not  simply 
revolving  round  Him,  if  we  may  use  such  language,  at  certain  specifíed  distances,  like 
planets  around  the  sun:  they  are  advancing  towards  Him,  or  they  are  receding  from 
Him;  and  when  a  little  time  has  gone  by,  they  will  be  found  either  more  orlws 
under  his  influence  than  now.  Is  an  illustration  from  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
Bought  for?  Then,  in  the  favourable  case,  we  are  rerainded  of  some  comet  pursning 
its  way  from  the  cold,  cheerless  regions  of  darkness  and  mystery  towards  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  glorious  sun.  In  the  unfavourable  one,  we  see  the  same  comet  in  its 
retum  joumey,  momentarily  departing  fiirther  away  from  the  centre  of  genial 
influence;  ur  we  call  to  mind  those  metcoi*s  which  in  November  last  passed  so  near 
our  world,  ftiid,  aftcr  gleaming  brightly  for  some  few  moments,  then  vanished  from 
the  firmament,  like  tliose  "  wandering  stars,"  spoken  of  by  Jude,  "  to  whom  ig  re- 
Berved  tho  bhickness  of  darkness  for  ever.'*  In  attempting  to  indicate  the  sevei 
steps  by  which  young  Hindu  minds  may  retrograde  from  the  truth,  we  mus^  ^t 
premise,  as  in  thc  former  article,  that  these  are  not  imaginary,  but  founded  on  actual^  ^ai] 
observation. 

Lct  it  be  supposed  that  a  youth  iu  au  Indian  mission  school  has  been  for  monthi;^ i, 

if  not  even  for  yeai*s,  advancing  in  his  studies,  secular  and  sacred,  manifesting  all  th»-  — :e 
while  that  amount  of  candour  wliich  is  so  essential  to  inquirers  after  truth ;  sooner  o  -^^r 
later  the  conviction  is  almost  sure  to  dawn  ujjon  him  that  Christianity  is  divin( 
Up  to  tliis  poriod  he  lias  been  markedly  cheerful,  to  the  very  verge  of  levity ;  bu 
now  he  assumes  a  graver  aspect,  as  if  something  were  brooding  in  his  mind.  He  ha- 
awakencd  to  thc  consciousness  that  a  crísis  in  his  history  has  arrived,  when  he  s1:ou]( 
no  longcr  hesitate  to  rcduce  to  practice  thc  religious  lessons  that  he  has  received.  H^ 
has  to  decide  the  qucstion  whether  he  will  at  once  avow  himself  a  Christian,  despit 
the  terrible  worldly  cfmsequences  which  the  step  Ls  almost  sure  to  involve;  or,  onthi 
other  hand,  will  continue  to  profcss  heathenLsm  wlien  he  has  ceased  to  respect  it  h 
his  heart,  and  attenipt  to  live  down  any  rcm»)rse  which  mch  a  course  of  conduct  ma] 
entail.  Perhaps  lie  is  fiftecn  or  sixteen  years  of  íige — equivalent  to  about  seví 
or  oighteen  in  our  less  precocious  race — when  this  momentous  crisis  in  hLs  histoi 
arrives,  and  has  as  yet  vcry  imperfect  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  the  consequenceg^- 
which  wiU  result  from  tlie  decision  he  forms.  In  fiict,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  powerfuU^ 
Btriving  with  him :  and  if  he  resist  the  Gracious  Being,  the  divine  monitions  may 
not  at  any  future  period  to  rcturn — at  least  not  to  recur  so  forcibly  as  now.  Etema  * 
progression  in  all  that  is  good,  witli  endless  bliss  as  a  concomitant,  is  one  side  of  th< 
altemativo  presented  ;  tho  other  is  an  (iverhisting  retrogression  from  the  great  centi 
of  light,  of  holinesa,  and  of  felicity.  Nced  it  be  rcj)eated  that  he  has  but  a  glimmer- 
ing  j)erception  how  vast  are  tho  issues  at  stake?  How  feebly  did  wo  ourselves  per- 
ceive  them  when  at  tho  ago  of  seventeen  or  eightecn  ?  How  feebly  at  the  time  o: 
conversionl  How  feebly  eveu  now?  Not  asking  divine  assistance  to  enable  him  U 
decide  rightly,  but  trusting  simply  to  his  own  powers,  be  resolves  to  aot  amiss,  anc 
makes  a  choice  the  very  reverHe  of  that  for  which  the  leader  of  Israel  was  commended^ 
'<  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  ibe  son  oí 
Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  buffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  thaiB- 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  seaaon ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater^ 
riches  than  tho  treasurcs  in  Egypt :  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  tb^ 
reward."*  (Hebrews  xi.  24 — 26.)  The  Hindu  youths  whose  conduct  wé  moam  oveir 
elect,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  acceptance  of  the  trcasures  that  heathenism  and  Úi0 
world  offer,  and  to  avoid  "  the  reproach  of  Christ;"  and  "  to  enjoy  the  pleasnres  of 
sin,"  rather  than  "  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God." 

The  first  cffect  of  this  wrong  judgment  is  one  which  thc  individual  himaelf 
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ot  fail  to  note  even  at  the  time.  The  measure  of  pure  happiness  which  he 
enessed  while  yet  he  was  seeking  his  way  forward  towards  tlie  truth  takes  wing 
c3.  departs  the  moment  he  forms  the  resolution  to  commence  a  retrograde  move- 
^aat.    Had  he  yieldcd  to  the  divine  influence  exerted  on  hira,  he  would  have  had 

mnstant  access  of  happiness,  which  for  a  time  would  almost  have  overpowered  his 
Thus  a  youth  who  had  advanced  so  near  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  that,  to  avoid 

.jring  insincerely,  he  was  wont  to  ask  God  to  convert  him,  not  then,  but  after  a 

«,  having  once  knelt  down  for  hÍH  evcning  devotions  very  depressed  in  mind 

hat  else  could  he  in  the  circumstances  hel — was  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 

ciently  divine  in  its  origin,  to  say  to  the  Great  Being  whom  he  addres»ed,  "  O, 
'vert  me  now"  The  next  moment  the  depression  had  vanished,  and  his  heart  was 
^hted  up  with  a  joy  almost  beyond  belief.  And  no  wonder;  for  the  new  life  had 
t^fm  in  his  souL  If  any  one  of  the  Hindu  youths  whose  moumful  history  is  now 
ïxmg  ti-aced  had  been  enabled  to  act  in  similar  manner,  the  result  would  have  been 
ie  same  as  in  the  case  that  has  been  described ;  but  having  taken  the  directly  con- 
rary  course,  any  joy  or  peace  that  may  before  have  irradiated  liim  is  sure  to  depart^ 
ixcl  leave  depression  in  its  stead. 

The  second  effect  of  their  fatal  choice  is  seen  in  their  moral  being,  which  tends 
sooner  or  later  to  become  a  wreck.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  what  may  be  termed 
»  pitched  battle  with  evil — at  least  a  pitched  battle  on  their  side — they  have  ^edled 
sigiially.  What  advantage  can  there  now  be  in  laboriously  continuing  the  contest  and 
aspiring  to  triumph  in  a  series  *of  unimportant  skirmishes  i  Is  it  worth  while  seek- 
^g  victory  in  these,  when  the  decisive  contest  has  ended  unfavourably  1  It  appears 
to  them  that  it  ia  not ;  or  if  they  think  otherwise,  they  now  feel  themselves  unable 
to  achieve  success,  demoralised  as  they  have  been  by  their  previous  defeat.  Sooner 
op  later,  therefore,  they  succumb  to  evil.  When  a  missionary  first  addresses  himself 
^  educational  work  in  India,  he  feels  hopeful  beyond  measure  on  fínding  himself 
RUrrounded  by  boys  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  sacred  as  wcU  as  secular,  consider- 
ably  beyond  any  that  he  has  witnessed  among  young  people  of  similar  age  in  his  own 
**ïid.  But  as  he  gains  experience,  he  finds  that  the  majority  of  the  interesting 
pupila  for  whom  he  augured  so  favourable  a  future  no  sooner  reach  a  certain  point 
than  they  stop,  hesitate  about  proceeding  further,  and  finally  commence  a  retrograde 
'^ovement.  Then  perhaps  he  hears  unfavourable  rei^orts  about  their  conduct  out  of 
''l^'íool,  and  finds  his  high  hopes  in  regard  to  them  dashed  to  the  ground.  After  a 
•^oie  he  experiences  more  pleasure  in  instructing  the  second  class  than  the  first  or 
"^ost  advanced  one,  the  reason  being  that  the  pupils  in  the  second  have  not  yet 
'^hed  that  point  of  crisis  in  their  history  which  will  decide  their  whole  future 
^^^e.  The  first  class  have  passed  that  crisis.  Some  have  been  led  to  Christ;  the 
■^^hers  are,  humanly  speaking,  in  an  all  but  hopeless  state. 

iFinally,  an  evil  effect  is  produced  on  the  intellectual  nature  of  those  who  delibe- 
"'^^ly  resolve  to  stifle  conviction.  The  intimate  connexion  between  sinful  practice  and 
^^Ueous  belief  is  very  forcibly  shown  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
**^  xnoral  and  the  intellectual  are  thei*e  described  as  perpetually  acting  and  reacting 
'ï^ïx  each  other,  just  as  we  see  it  in  actual  life ;  and  so  intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
/^s  that  if  our  readers  will  study  vei-ses  21,  26,  28,  in  the  original  Greek,  they 
^  in  some  cases  find  it  difficult  to  say  whether  a  particular  word  refers  primarily  to 
^  ^Htellectual  or  to  the  moral  part  of  man's  being.  Alas !  we  have  seen  this  passage 
*^*^4  out  in  Eastem  life.  We  have  witnessed  fine  mental  powers  blunted  and  ren- 
T^di  useless  in  a  young  man  whenever  he  unfavourably  passed  through  the  great 
^^i^  in  his  histoty,  stified  conviction,  and  began  habitually  to  succumb  to  evil.  And 
^^  hy  tááe  with  the  melancholy  speotacle  of  intellectual  and  moral  decadence,  we 
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have  seen  his  clasa-fellow,  originally  lesa  highly  giftcd,  paas  him  by,  aiid  advance 
higher  degrees  of  knowledge  than  his  more  talented  compeer.  And  why  í  Becan 
the  socond  youth  had  been  divinely  enabled  to  yield  to  conviction,  and  had  sotig 
and  obtaincd  admi'jsion  into  the  Christian  Chiirch.  Thc  distance  between  the  t^ 
was  likoly  to  become  widcr  as  ycars  rollcd  on.  For  the  decision  of  the  one  cam 
with  it  tho  conscqiience  tliat  he  should  dwell  pennanently  among  hcathens,  lo 
intcllectually,  and  moi-ally  lower  still.  The  choicc  of  the  other  brought  this  sequen 
with  it,  that  he  would  have  his  lot  cast  in  futurc  among  Christians.  Thus,  whi 
the  one  would  tend  to  lose  what  ho  had  acquire<l  at  school,  the  other  could  hard 
fail  to  add  to  it.  Therc  is  a  profound  tnith  iu  the  Saviour's  woi-ds,  "  For  whoe 
ever  hath,  to  liim  shall  be  givon,  and  he  shall  liave  more  abundance,  but  whosoei? 
hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  takcn  awav  evcn  that  he  hath.**     ^Matt.  xiii.  12.) 

Hithorto  we  have  spoken  of  youths  who  have  never  reaclictl  the  point  of  reeca 
ing  to  solicit  Christian  baptisra,  but  who  drew  back  at  a  somewhat  earlier  stage. 
is  now  requisite  to  glance  at  the  case  of  those  who  have  felt  constrained  to  come  forw^t 
as  applicants  for  the  sacred  rite,  and  thcn  at  the  last  moment  have  gone  back.  Sn 
cases,  as  is  wcll  known,  are  nunicrous,  and  mcet  with  little  sympathy  from  the  wori 
ling,  ouo  rcason  being  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  inquired  into  them  to  understai 
their  nature.  Those  conversant  with  Christian  missions  in  India  are  aware  that,  b 
the  nilcs  of  hcathcii  caste — which,  though  brcaking  down  at  a  few  of  the  Europea; 
settlementa,  stiU  possess  a  fearful  force  everywhere  else ;  that  is,  among  nine-tentJi 
of  the  whole  Ilindu  inhabitants  of  IncHa — a  young  m'au  obtaining  baptism  disgnoe 
his  family,  nay,  evcn  his  entire  clan.  Henceforth  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  oul 
cast  and  an  alicn,  or  as  one  among  oui'selves  who  has  incUrred  the  disgrace  o 
having  bccn  justly  imprigoned.  Hcnco  the  most  strenuous  exertions  aro  made  by  bi 
reïativcs  and  caste  pfíople  at  all  hazards  to  i^revent  him  from  being  baptized.  S 
terrible  is  the  ordeal  thus  inflictc<l  upon  applicants  for  baptism,  that  many  feil  ^ 
endure  it,  and  give  way.  Nonc  can  bc  astonished  to  find  it  so ;  and  we  are  inclift* 
to  suspcct  that  thosG  who  most  loudly  censure  it  do  so  because  they  have  not  mmc 
self-knowledge,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  moral  weaknesses  that  lurk  in  their  oW 
hearts.  Wo  would  therefore  be  carcful  to  speak  with  tondemess  of  these  lapsed  iX 
quirers:  but  yct  it  would  be  wrong  to  disguise  that  their  conduct  is  sinful  in  «> 
slight  dcgree.  It  may  have  been  that  the  greatest  stumbling-block  in  their  p»* 
towards  acccptance  of  the  truth  with  their  whole  heart  may  have  been  their  natarí 
aversion  to  inílict  a  pang  of  sorrow  on  a  mothcr  whose  love  they  have  often  ©3 
perienced.  In  such  cascs,  it  might  be  supposed  that  no  moral  evil  would  foUow  tl 
indulgence  of  the  amiable  emotion,  their  error  being  one  of  the  kind  said  to  "  leí 
to  virtue's  side."  Really,  however,  there  are  no  sins  or  errors  that  lean  to  virta« 
side.  They  all  inclinc  to  the  side  of  vicc,  and  not  of  virtue.  There  is  meaning  > 
the  languagc  of  the  Divine  Redcemer,  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  moi 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  mc;"  (Matt.  x.  37  ;)  and  though  such  an  error  as  Hu 
which  He  condemned  may  appear  trivial,  it  is  not  so  really,  but  is  quite  sufficieni  ^ 
initiate  moral  ruin  in  the  soul.  When  an  inquirer  after  salvation  has  taken  the  d 
cisive  step  of  applying  for  baptism,  and,  to  avoid  the  almost  positive  certainty  | 
being  put  under  physical  restraint,  has  sought  refugc  in  a  mission-house,  at  leatt  * 
the  sacred  rite  shall  have  becn  administered,  the  mcssage  is  pretty  sure  to  airive  ib 
hÍ8  mother  has  resolved  to  take  her  life  tinless  he  immediately  retum  home  T- 
xnost  solemn  assurances  are  at  the  same  time  given  him  that  if  he  will  onlj  ioiia0 
to  do  80,  full  permiasion  will  be  accordcd  him  to  carry  out  hia  intention  of  becomin-l 
Ohrístían.  What  so  nataral  as  that,  in  the  drcumstances,  he  shall  reeol ve  to  dekj  foi 
few  daye  hia  application  for  bayitism,  peninade  his  Tnother  of  the  lyroprietj  of  the  ftef* 
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contemplates,  and  then,  with  hcr  blessing,  joyfully  carry  outhis  religious  convictions  1 

Only  let  him,  however,  listen  to  the  plausible  proposal  made  to  him — let  him  soften  the 

apparent  harshness  of  the  Saviour's  language,  and  place  his  mother  above  his  Lord — 

and  expeiience  shows  that  the  result  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  disastrous  in 

the  extreme.   First,  the  promises  made  him  will  be  violated  shamelessly,  and  himself 

put  under  restraint     But  that  will  not  be  the  worst.     His  lapse  from  Scripture 

pdnciple  wiU  do  him  moral  injury ;  having  fallen  once,  he  will  tend  to  fall  again 

and  again;  nor  will  he,  humanly  speaking,  ever  find  it  so  easy  to  enter  the  Church  as 

it  was  at  the  time  when  he  first  procrastinated  and  then  departed  away.     In  a  little 

tinae  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  all  restraint,  for  he  is  not  likely  now  to  walk  in  the 

nght  way.     The  first  wrong  step  is  like  a  step  over  a  precipioe ;  making  it,  one 

loses  bis  balance,  and  cannot  escape  sufiering  terrible  injury.     The  only  hope  remain- 

iiig  in  his  case  is,  that  when  found  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  maimed  and  tom,  there 

ïDAy  be  discovered  within  him  still  some  remaining  sparks  of  vitality.     So  far  is  it 

from  being  the  case  that  one  who  has  approached  the  very  boundary  line  of  thc 

^gdom  of  heaven  and  then  gone  back  is  in  a  more  favourable  state  than  others  for 

ultimately  believing,  that  experience  shows  it  to  be  the  very  reverse.     Almost  any 

«^igoted  heathen,  and  miich  more  any  youth  under  instruction,  who  has  not  yet 

^■cached  the  tuming-pointj  in  his  history,  is  in  more  hopeful   circumstances  than 

**^-     Though  he  has  not   gone    quite   so  far  as  to  render  the   awful  passage   in 

iiebrews  vi.  fully  applicable  to  him,  still  he   has   advanced   sufficiently  forward 

^  Hiake  it  have  a  psurtial  bearing  on  his  case ;  and  seeing  his  insensibility  to  con- 

^otion,  we  recall  the  statements  of  the  inspired  writer  to  mind  :     "  For  it  is  impos- 

^'>le  for  those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gifb, 

^d  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  woi*d  of  Qod, 

^d  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 

^to  repentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put 

«im  to  an  open  shame.     For  the  eai*th  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft 

^pon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs,  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth 

Wesising  from  God.  But  that  which  beareth  thoms  and  briers  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh 

^to  cursing;  whose  end  is  to  be  bumed."     (Heb.  vi.  4 — 8.) 

Is  it  only  in  India,  or  in  the  heathen  world  generally,  that  the  mental  and 

^oral  processes  now  described  go  forward  1     No ;  it  is  throughout  every  country  in 

^hich  human  minds  are  brought  in  contact  with  Christian  truth.     Though  circum- 

B^^iices  may  render  the  several  mental  changes  more  obvious  in  Indian  missions 

than  in  churches  at  home,  yet  are  all  they  in  operation  in  this  and  other  Christian 

^ds,  and  are  more  or  less  at  work  in  every  congregation.     Some  professors  are 

going  forward,  and  others  falling  backward.     Nay,  why  should  we  say  some  1    Each 

of  ns  ia  in  progress  either  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  direction ;  and  the  one  movement 

or  the  other  must  go  on  with  us  during  life — nay,  more,  throughout  eteraity. 
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[From  onr  owii  Correspoudent.] 

,  France,  July,  1867. 

OPINIONS   OP   THB    FRENCH    PRES8  RESPECTIXG 
THE   SOLEMNrriES   AT   ROME. 

You  have  doubtless  read  in  the  joumals 
long  detailfl  respectiní?  the  celebration  in 
commemoration  of  tlie  pretended  martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  at  Kome.  I  have,  therefore,  no 
need  to  relate  what  has  taken  place  there. 
But  it  wiU  be  iuteresting  to  your  readers  to 
know  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
by  the  press  of  our  country  upon  this  subject. 
The  organs  of  the  Jesuitical  party,  such  as 
Le  M<md€y  LUniven,  IJUinon^  Iax  Oazette  de 
Francey  and  others,  have  adopted  an  en- 
thusiastic  tone,  and  tlieir  admiration  has  as- 
sumed  the  forms  of  lyric  poetry.  It  would 
seem,  according  to  the  language  employed  by 
these  Popish  joumal?,  that  the  destinies  of 
humanity  were  suspended  upon  these  Pontifical 
festivals.  The  presence  of  500  cardinals, 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  of  20,000 
priests,  vicars,  or  monks;  the  j)onipous  pro- 
cessioup,  the  illuminations,  the  artificial  lire- 
works ;  then  the  addresíies  of  the  prelates  to 
Pius  IX. ;  lastly,  the  Pope's  allocution — all 
this  theatrical  pomp  has  fdled  the  disciples 
of  the  Roman  See  with  indescribable  ecstacy, 
and  human  language  hardly  supplies  them 
with  words  adequate  to  express  their  ardent 
enthusiasm. 

But  I  ought  to  add  that  these  laudatorv 
formulas,  which  represent  Pius  IX.  as  the 
sonrce  of  faith,  thc  incomparah!e  Kingy  thc 
Sorereign  of  the  World,  the  Jfoíith  of  Chrii^t,  th€ 
Father  ofFatlwrs,  etc,  liave  excited  opposition 
rather  than  sympathy  amongst  the  men  who 
represent  the  national  opinion.  These  have 
been  scandalised  at  this  antiquated  ceremonial, 
which  refj[uire8  all  to  kneel  down  when  speak- 
ing  to  the  Pope,  and  to  offer  him  a  species  of 
adoration  entirely  contrary  to  modem  usage. 
The  address  of  the  bishops,  and  the  speech  of 
Pius  IX.,  have  been  pronounced  long,  weari- 
Rome,  full  of  commonplaces,  and  replete  with 
vain  and  empty  rhetoric.  Moreover,  the  com- 
plete  adheaion  given  by  the  episcopal  body  to 
the  last  Encyclical,  so  justly  blamed  by  intel- 
ligent  men,  appears  rash  and  imprudent.  The 
prelates  woold  have  done  better  for  their  own 
dignity  to  preserve  silence  lespecting  a  docu- 
ment  which  is  in  oppoaition  to  all  the  ideas 
and  the  legislation  of  our  age.     As  to  the 


canoniaations  celebrated  with  such  pomy^oof 
display,  tliey  are  considered  as  an  antiquatttí 
spectacle,  and  not  at  all  as  a  serious  act.  The 
selection  of  some  of  the  personages  who  hgn 
received  the  honours  of  canonisation,  of  Pimt 
d^ArbMSy  for  example,  has  scandalised  many 
people ;  for  this  Pierre  d'Arbuea  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain ;  he 
was  cmel,  pitiless,  and  shed  the  blood  of 
several  thousands  of  persons  who  had  com- 
mittcd  no  crime  but  that  of  combating  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  Church.  Is  such  a  man 
a  modely  a  hero  of  the  faith,  and  deserving  of 
a  place  in  the  number  of  the  saintal  In 
sliort,  the  recent  solemnities  of  Rome  haTe 
perhaps  inflamed  the  zeal  of  some  bigote, 
excited  their  imagination,  increased  thcir 
fanaticism  ;  but  they  have  not  contributed  in 
any  manner  to  fortify  or  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Pius  IX.  and 
his  servile  followers  would  do  well  to  studr 
more  thoroughly  the  spirit,  the  principlea,  the 
tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Yon 
are  aware  that  the  Pope  has  announcedthe 
approaching  convocation  of  an  (Ekumenical 
Conncil ;  nevertheless,  the  precise  date  of  thii 
grand  gathering  is  not  yet  det^rmined.  We 
shall  see  if  this  design  be  accomplished,  and 
what  will  be  its  results.  Let  us  now  tum  to 
matters  which  more  directlv  concem  our  own 
couutrv. 

DISCUSSION    IN    THE    8ENATE    RE.<PECTI>T. 
LIBRARIES    FOR    THE    PEOPLE. 

A  petition  was  recently  addressed  tothe 
Senate  bv  some  influential  inhabitants  of  Si  • 
Eticnne  (a  manufacturing  city  near  Lyons),m 
which  they  strongly  blamed  the  selectionof 
tlie  books  placed  in  the  people's  libiair  of 
their  city.  It  would  Becm,  in  fact,  that  im- 
pious  or  immoral  works,  such  as  thoee  oí 
Voltaire,  of  Georges  Sand,  of  Renan,  of  Prond- 
hon,  and  others,  are  placed  grataitooaly  in  the 
hands  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girlB  of  ti» 
working  classes.  Thc  petitioners  inqini^ 
whetlier  such  writings  deserved  to  have  a 
place  in  popular  libraries,  and  if  they  weit 
not  seríously  dangerous  to  public  monli^* 
The  question,  as  you  will  perceive,  was  %  teiy 
grave  one.  Moreover,  one  of  the  xnembeii « 
the  Senate,  M.  Suin^  an  ezperíenoed  lOÊt^ 
trate  and  adminÍ8trator  of  ihe  lawfl^  pieieBtoi 
to  this  august  assembly  a  report,  ín  «UA 
he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  dMV* 
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'  books  contrary  to  religion  and  morality. 
e  6aid  that  the  Govemment  oiight  never 
•  favour  the  circulation  of  books  which, 
T  from  doing  good,  may  increase  the 
Jtivity  of  error  and  of  evil.  The  majority  of 
le  Senate  were  of  the  same  mind  as  this 
Diinent  speaker.  But  another  member  of 
be  aasembly,  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  gave  utterance 
D  entirely  opposite  opinions.  He  aaserted, 
rbilst  using  the  high-sounding  term  of  fru 
nquiry^  that  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Benan, 
W^on,  etc,  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
opular  libraries;  and  that  the  French  Qovem- 
tent  would  imitate  the  Boman  Congregation 
'  the  Index — in  other  words,  would  commit 
i  odious  act  of  intolerance — were  it  to 
obibit  the  circulation  of  these  books  amongst 
s  humbler  claases  of  the  population.  I  wiil 
^  Aow  dwell  upon  the  diflferent  phases  of 
B  debate.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  deter- 
a.e,  with  precision,  what  are  the  works  which 
y  be  admitted  into  a  popular  library,  and 
^  those  which  should  be  excluded.  I  will 
y  say  that  the  speech  of  M.  Sainte  Beuve,  fuU 
B&rcastic  phrases  and  cutting  personalities, 
ited  great  commotion  in  the  assembly, 
'^  even  gave  ríse  to  a  direct  altercation 
^een  himself  and  one  of  his  colleagues. 
Sainte  Beuve  is  a  good  scholar  and  a  dis- 
^^ished  writer,  but  his  principles  and 
*^^ter  do  not  stand  high.  He  has,  by 
'^^  maintained  the  most  opposite  systems, 

day  placing  himself  under  the  banners  of 
ISÍon,  then  allying  himself  with  the  advo- 
^  of  the  most  audacious  impiety.  All  this 
^  liim  auiusement;  and  he  is  content  with 
•^ver  he  does,  provided  that  he  thereby 
^cs  applause  and  admiration. 
^\ú%  dÍACussion  in  the  Senate  has  produced 
^er  results,  which  have  affected  public 
^ïUon.  We  have  at  Paris  a  Normal  SchooL 
^^gned  for  training  the  professors  of  our 
W^es  and  universities.  Well,  tbe  pupils 
thia  superior  school,  under  the  iníluence  of 
^  excessive  spirit  of  iudependence,  have 
^^ressed  to  M.  Sainte  Beuve  a  congratulatory 
^ter,  and  have  even  published  it  in  a  news- 
^per.  In  thia  letter  they  impugn  the  deci- 
On  of  the  Senate,  and  arrogate  to  theuiselves, 
I  some  sort,  the  right  of  iuterfering  in  con- 
tnrernties  which  are  not  at  all  within  their 
mpetence  to  settle.  When  the  Goverameut 
M  informed  of  this  act  of  insubordination, 

required  the  pupils  to  retract  what  they 
(d  done,  and  the  latter  having  refused  to 
ey  the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  the  school 
lelf  has  been  closed  by  authority,  at  least 
r  M>me  months.  This,  then,  is  the  result  of 
e  lamentable  speech  of  M.  Sainte  Beuve ! 


Our  highest  school  of  literature  is  di^lved  ! 
The  studies  of  numerous  young  people  are 
interrupted ;  many  families  are  troubled  and 
grieved !  Will  not  M.  Sainte  Beuve  under- 
stand  that  he  has  committed  a  grave  fault  in 
pleading  the  cause  of  impious  and  immoral 
writers? 

EMBARRAS8MENT       OF     THB     ULTRAMONTANES 
RELATTVE    TO   THE   MEXICAN   QUESTION. 

Tou  are  acquainted  with  the  tragic  dênoúe- 
inent  of  the  Mexican  expedition.  The  blood 
and  the  treasure  of  France  have  been  ex- 
pended  in  vain.  All  is  lost;  everything  is 
abandoned;  Mexico  continues  in  a  state  of 
fearful  anarchy ;  and  the  unfortunate  Emperor 
Maximilian  has  fallen  under  the  musket-baUs 
of  miserable  assassins.  In  the  view  of  these 
iniquities,  public  opinion  anew  inquires; 
What  has  been  the  cavM  or  origin  of  so  fatal 
an  enterprise? — ^in  other  words,  Why  have 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  Ministers  sent  our 
soldiers  into  these  distant  countries,  and  ex- 
pended  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs  on  an 
expedition  which  could  not  obtain  the  slightest 
advautage  for  our  own  land?  The  reply  is 
very  simple.  It  was  the  Bomanist  bishops, 
who,  having  been  despoiled  of  their  property 
and  banished  from  their  country,  came  to  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor,  in  oider  to  obtain 
soldiers  and  arms  to  attock  their  adversaries. 
They  were  supported  by  the  Empress  Eugénie. 
It  was  thus  clerxcal  influence  which  broucht 
about  this  fatal  expedition.  Kapoleon  III., 
in  an  official  despatch,  stated  that  his  ob- 
ject  was  to  re-establish  the  Latxn  race  in 
America.  Yes ;  and  the  Latin  race  represents 
Bomanism.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this 
great  error  committcd  by  our  Govemment. 
The  Ultramontanes  are  not  ignorant  of  this. 
But  in  view  of  the  univen>al  reprobation  ex- 
cited  by  the  Mexican  expedition,  they  en- 
deavour  to  disguise  the  facts,  to  pervert  the 
tmth,  and  boldly  affirm  tliat  the  clergy  have 
not  interfered  at  all  in  this  matter.  But  no 
one  is  duped  by  this  false  apology;  and  the 
only  good  result  of  our  disasters  in  Mexico 
will  be  that  the  interests  or  the  requests  of 
the  priests  will  no  longer  exert  the  same  in- 
fluence  upon  the  policy  of  the  Emperor. 

HONOCRB   AWARDED  TO   PROTEBTANTS   AT   THE 
UNIVERSAL   EXHIBITION. 

I  have  more  than  once  referred  to  the 
1  Great  Exhibition,  wliich  has  attracted  to  Paris 
visitors  of  every  nation  and  tongue.  Never 
have  the  marvels  of  industry  and  the  fine 
arts  excited  more  livelv  curiositv,  or  more 
ardent  admiration.  But  it  is  uot  my  pro- 
vince  to  point  out  ever}  thing  that  astonishés 
the  eyes  or  captivates  ihe  imagiuation  in  the 
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vast  enclosure  of  tlie  Champ  de  Mars,  A  sub- 
ject  more  important  to  your  readers  is  that 
of  tbe  awarda  distributed  to  the  French  and 
foreign  Prot^stants,  on  the  Ist  July,  by  the  In- 
temational  Jury  of  the  Universal  Exhibition. 

Amongst  our  co-religionists,  the  Sodety  far 
the  Promotion  of  Elerruntartf  Edacation  haa 
obtained  a  silver  medal.  TÍiis  is  the  worthy 
recompense  of  the  services  which  it  has  ren- 
dered  to  the  education  of  the  humbler  classes. 
The  superiority  of  our  schools  to  those  of  the 
Romish  clergy  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  the  Reformation,  from 
the  days  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin  to  have 
laboured  with  persevering  ardour  for  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  human  understanding. 

The  Bible  Society,  the  Sunday-school  Sodety, 
the  GoUmial  Ágricultural  Society,  the  Young 
MtfiCs  Christian  UnioHf  and  others,  have  also 
obtained  bronze  medals  or  honourable  men- 
tion.  The  two  English  societies,  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knmcledge  and  the 
Sunday-school  Unionj  have  obtained  silver 
medals.  I  might  here  mention  other  societies 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  to  which  honorary 
distinctions  have  been  accorded.  Our  co- 
religionists  of  Alsace  have  obtained  three  grand 
prizeSj  of  10,000  francs,  out  of  thefour  grand 
prizes  granted  to  the  whole  of  France,  for 
their  intelligence,  their  zeal,  and  their  libe- 
rality  on  behalf  of  the  operative  classes. 
Honour,  then,  to  the  Protestants !  They  have 
proved  by  noble  and  brilliant  examples  that 
the  Reformed  Churches,  founded  upon  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  comprise  many  enlightened 
and  generous  men,  worthy  to  occupy  the  first 
rank  amongst  the  benefactors  of  humanity. 
Certainly  we  are  disposed  to  render  fuU  jus- 
tice  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  the  Uni- 
versal  Exhibition  has  once  more  demonstrated 
that  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  are 
saperior  to  them,  in  general,  in  the  culture 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  practice  of 
industry,  and  deeds  of  true  Christian  charity. 

INTERNATIONAL   MEETINO    ON    THE    8UBJECT 
OP   SUNDAT-SCHOOLS. 

At  the  close  of  June,  a  numerous  meeting 
assembled  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Oratory  at 
Paris,  to  exchange  fratemal  communications 
on  the  subject  of  Sunday-echooU.  It  would 
be  supsrfluous  to  relate  the  etory  of  the  com- 
mencement  of  these  excellent  institutions. 
They  first  originated  in  Qreat  Britain.  We 
honour  our  English  brethren  for  the  great 
service  they  have  rendered  to  Christendom 
and  to  the  human  race  by  these  establish- 
menta.  In  France,  Sunday-schools  are  not 
of  very  áncient  origin.  They  were  first  eata- 
bliahed  about  fífty  years  ago,  and  were  theu 


but  few  in  number.  Since  ihen,  thanb  to 
God !  they  have  multiplied ;  but  they  aie  not 
yet  so  widely  extended  as  they  ougbt  to<be. 
More  than  half  of  our  Protestant  cbildreii 
know  not  what  a  Sunday-school  ia ;  and  the 
parents  do  not  evince  tíie  least  desire  to  Ëeod 
them  to  any.  Several  causea  may  be  assigned 
for  this  indifference.  First,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Sabbath  is  but  little  respected  or 
observed  in  our  country.  Romanism  h&^  oon- 
tributed  to  this;  and  the  Protestant  mÍDoritj 
has,  in  this  respect,  followed  the  bad  exampk 
of  the  majority.  Then  we  have  difficulty  is 
finding  teachers  for  Sunday-schools.  We  ue 
in  this  respect  very  inferior  to  the  Engliiii 
and  the  Americans.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
lose  courage,  but  hope  for  better  thingi  ia 
future.  There  now  exists  at  Paris  a  centnl 
Society  of  Sunday-schools ;  at  the  heid  of 
which  is  Pastor  H,  Paumier,  a  pious,  en» 
lightened,  zealous  man,  who  devotes  himidf 
to  the  extension  of  this  work.  The  com- 
mittee  employs  agents  who  go  from  chnick 
to  church,  from  preabytery  to  presbyteiy,  to 
awaken  the  good-wiU  of  the  paston,  to 
stimulate  the  believing  people,  to  solicit  nb* 
scriptions,  and  to  organise  similar  schook 
When  experience  shall  clearly  have  reveiled 
their  happy  and  beneficial  results,  it  is  certiii 
that  this  work  will  be  very  greatly  extendei 

PROGRESS   OF   EVANGELI8ATION   IN  FRABCI. 

I  will  now  refer  to  the  efforts  which  an 
beiug  made  for  the  propagation  of  ChriítíM 
truth  in  our  country.     I  have  before  mc  thi 
last  report  of  the  Socieiy  for  EiXingelitalÍM^ 
which  contains  interesting  details  on  thii  inb> 
ject.      The  committee  have  founded  wêAj 
twenty  new  churches,  or  pariahes,  oompoH^ 
in  great   part,  of  proselytes  who,  di^gwitii 
with  the  errors  or  the  superatitioas  praetkil 
of  Popery,   and  having,  with   conacíeiitioM 
uprightness  and  seriousnesa  of  mind,  leid  tli 
Holy  Scriptures,  have  embraced  the  docknMi 
of  the  Reformation,  or  rather  of  the  GoipdL 
This  is  encouraging  success.     The  BaBUsaáÊ 
boast  of  the  conquests  which  thej  makt  ■ 
France,  in  England,  and  elaewhere,  from  tli 
ranks  of  Proteatantism ;  but  thej  ou^  ^ 
admit  that  their  lossea  are  ofien  moie 
siderable  than  their  gains.      The  oaiatt^ 
have  also  opened  numerooa  plaoea  of  voohif 
for  the  scattered  Proteatants.     This  ú  a  mA 
of  foresight  and  of  love.    When  our  Iwethii^r 
those  who  are  bom  in  ihe  Ptotestaiift  9/tt- 
munion,  go,  for  family  or  boflmeaB  ] 
to  settle  in  places  a  great  dittanee  froa " j 
churches  and  our  paatorSy  it  it  jiu4|  taA  •vT 
neceasary,  to  aend  to  them  itínenBl  M 
geliata,  who,  under  Qod*8  UeaBÍiifg^  ihall 
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tain  them  ln  the  knowledge  and  in  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  faith. 

VIOLKNT   CONTROVBRSIAL  WRITING8  OF   THB 

RATI0NALI8TS. 

A  brief  notice,  in  conclusion,  of  Protestant 
Rationalism,  of  which  I  ofteu  haye  occasiou 
to  speak  in  my  correspoudence.  The  polemic4) 
of  this  partj  are  becoming  more  and  more 
bitter  and  abusive.  In  thÍB  respect  they 
imitate  the  style  of  the  Jesuits,  or  of  the 
Ultramontanes,  apparently  believing  that  the 
more  invectives  they  employ  the  greater  is 
the  force  of  their  writings.  This  is  a  com- 
plete  mÍBtake.  Moderation  is  the  true  sign 
of  Btrength.  When  a  so-called  religious 
party  almudons  itself,  without  measure  or 
reserve,  to  indulgence  in  personal  attacks,  it 
soon  loses  all  influence,  and  no  longer  de- 
■erves  even  to  be  seriouslv  refuted.  These 
RationalÍBts,  who  are  constantly  boasting 
ábout  toltratiotiyforbearancêy  and  charity^  ought 
themselves  to  set  the  example  of  these  virtues, 
but  they  do  uot.  X.  X.  X. 


THE    ''BALLE    EVANGBLIQUE ''   AT     THE     PARIS 

EXHIBITION. 

Your  readers,  many  of  whom  are  generous 
Gontributors  to  the  fund  for  meeting  the  ex- 
penses  incurred  for  the  religious  services  con- 
nected  with  the  Salle  Evangêliqu^  within  the 
Park  of  the  Qreat  Exhibition,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  some  particulars  relative  to  thÍB  import- 
ant  and  interesting  work. 

The  Hall,  capable  of  holding  about  500 
persons,  with  the  addition  of  a  room  at  the 
end  for  small  meetinga,  registry  of  addresftes 
and  writing,  etc.,  stands  in  a  most  favourable 
part  of  the  Park,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  Qrand  Avenue,  and  immediately  facing 
the  Cercle  Inteniational.  It  was  built  by  the 
kind  permission  of  M.  Theodore  Vemes,  Im- 
perial  Commissioner  for  the  Section  des 
líitnmiSy  and  u  devoted  to  preaching  the 
Qospel  in  various  languages,  united  prayer, 
and  Christian  Couferences  on  subjects  con- 
nected  with  the  work  of  various  Evaugelical 
■gencies  in  difierent  countries.  It  was  opened 
on  the  I5th  of  April  last,  under  the  presi- 
dency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the 
Qeneral  Barou  de  Chabaud  la  Tour.  Since 
then  the  foUowiug  services  have  been  held : — 

On  Simdays,  Diviue  service  in  English, 
oonducted  by  ministers  of  diiferent  denomi- 
nations  approved  by  the  London  Committee, 
has  been  held  moming  and  evening.  The 
attendance  has  varied  from  50  to  150  per- 
BODS,  composed  generally  of  exhibitors,  work- 
people,  soldiers,  and  stra}'  visitors  to  the  £x- 
hibition  on  the  Lord's-dav.     Services   have 


also  been  held  in  other  languages — ^in  Gter- 
man,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  French.  We 
are  sorry  to  report  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  French,  the  atteudance  at  these  services 
has  been  very  small,  and,  so  far,  discouraging ; 
but  the  service  in  French  has  been  well  at- 
tended ;  sometimes  as  many  as  400  have  as- 
sembled,  and  stayed  the  whole  time  to  wor- 
ship  Qod,  and  hear  the  Qospel  preached  by 
faithful  men. 

In  the  week-days,  in  addition  to  daily  ser- 
vice  in  English,  the  Qospel  has  been  preached 
by  French  pastors,  both  of  the  National  and 
Free  Churches,  and  arrangements  are  made 
for  these  services  at  three  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  aftemoon. 

At  all  the  services  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  various  nations  enter  the  build- 
ing  and  crowd  the  porch,  curious  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  They  generally  remain 
only  a  short  time;  but  occasion  is  taken 
of  their  presence  even  at  the  English  services 
to  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  French, 
and  address  a  few  faithful  words  in  the  same 
language.  Possibly  tlie  scene  before  them  is 
instractive;  the  texts  of  Scripture  over  the 
tribune,  printed  in  French,  convey  important 
tmth ;  aud  the  papers  distributed  by  the  con- 
ciërge  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  Hall, 
the  times  of  the  services,  with  the  addition 
of  portions  of  Qod's  Word  embodying  essen- 
tial  doctrines  of  Christian  faith,  are  likely  to 
leave  good  results.  Several  persons  have  ex- 
pressed  their  thanks  for  the  profit  aud  enjoy- 
ment  they  have  felt  in  attending  these  ser- 
vices,  and  we  doubt  not  that  similar  testi- 
mony  has  been  bome  by  some  who  have  at- 
tended  those  conducted  in  other  languages. 

Conferences  have  beeu  held  on  Chrístian 
missions,  on  the  social  and  religious  benefíts 
to  nations  where  the  Word  of  God  is  freely 
circulated,  on  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  Sabbath, 
on  Sabbath-schools,  on  the  moral  and  reli* 
gious  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  and 
ou  other  important  subjects.  The  attend- 
auce  has  been  encouragirrg,  and  the  valuable 
infomiation  supplied  by  deputations  from 
BritÍBh  and  foreign  societies  and  others  will, 
it  is  hoped,  shed  the  light  of  knowledge 
upon  many  miuds  whcre  so  much  darkness  on 
these  subjects  prevails.  These  Conferences 
are  coutinued  on  successive  Thursdays,  and 
embrace  the  various  topics  announced  in  the 
programme  issued  by  the  Committee.  A 
duily  prayer-meetiug.  iu  English,  is  held 
between  twelve  and  one,  and  a  similar  meet- 
iug,  in  French,  betweeu  one  and  two.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  desired  that  eamest  Chris- 
tians  visiting  the  Exhibition  should  make  a 
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point  of  at  least  occasionally  attending  these 
devotional  meetiugs,  and  suataining  the  hands 
of  those  friends  who  conduct  them.  It  is  an 
hour  of  rest  and  spirítual  refreshment,  amid 
scenes  of  great  excitement,  and  it  is  also  a 
desirable  opportunity  for  Christian  intercourse 
among  Qod's  children,  unknown  to  each  other, 
but  drawn  together  by  common  wants  and 
participation  in  a  common  prívilege. 

If  the  Salle  Evangêliqxu  have  not  yel 
accomplished  all  that  its  sanguine  supporters 
expected,  the  results  nevertheless  supply 
abundant  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the 
pure  Word  of  Truth  has  been  preached  to 
many  strangers  "  in  their  own  tongue ;"  that 
a  clear  testimon^^  has  been  presented  for  Pro- 
testant  union  and  ChrÍBtian  fídelity ;  and  that 
seasonB  of  fraternal  association  have  been 
aíforded,  which  many  have  found  to  be  both 
proíitable  and  pleasant 

As  funds  are  still  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses  of  this  work,  contríbutions  are  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 

James  Davis, 
Hermann  Schhettau, 
Secretaries  of  the  Paria  Conference  and 
Ëvangelisation  Committee. 


CIRCULATION    OF    8CRIPTURE8    AND   TRACT8. 

"  Rob  Roy "  (Mr.  John  Macgregor),  in  a 
letter  to  the  Recordy  after  describuiíí  his  voyage 
alone  from  London  to  Paris,  in  hÍB  beautiful 
new  yacht  (of  three  tons),  thus  describes  the 
Christian  work  now  in  progress  at  the  Great 
Paris  Exhibition :  "  The  Gospel  is  preached 
in  the  very  groimds  of  the  Exhibition  to 
myriads  of  people.  The  voice  of  God  is  heard 
calling  on  men  loudly  in  the  midst  of  Vanity 
Fair.  The  extraordinary  freedom  allowed  to 
the  distributors  of  Bibles  and  tracts  is  only 
equalled  by  the  amazing  interest  shown  in 
the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  crowds  who 
come  to  get  thesc  little  messengers.  Here  is 
Mr.  Bewley's  stall — a  six-sided  window-walled 
house  in  the  gardens,  and,  with  three  others, 
I  take  niy  stand  to  give  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian,  and  English  tracts.  Here  I 
have  seen  a  sight  that  abnost  incapacitates  one 
ÍTom  perfectly  enacting  the  part  undertaken 
in  it.  One  continuous  stream,  for  ten  hours, 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  nations 
and  all  ranks,  all  eager  to  accept  the  papers, 
and  often  oífering  to  buy  them.  On  Sunday 
I  was  giving  tracts  for  eight  hours,  and  only 
one  person  refused,  and  even  in  that  case  his 
wife  took  one.  Many  of  the  emplot/êê  in  the 
Exposition  come  regularly  each  moming  for 
theÍT  tract.  Soldiers  pour  in  by  aquads,  and 
all  take  them — príests  and  nuns,  and  Jews 


and  Turks,  each  in  their  various  gaibs,  aj/^ 
the  same  courteous  tone  of  request,  9nd  gf 
thanks  when  gratiíied.  Much  as  I  have  leeo 
and  known  of  this  work  before,  the  tract  dú- 
tribution  in  Paris  is  utterly  beyond  anjthing 
else,  and  ought  to  make  us  aing  praises  to 
God  that  80  glorious  an  opportunity  hu  been 
given,  and  has  been  bo  well  employed.  Oft 
Sunday  aftemoon  I  launched  the  dingeTon 
the  Seine,  and  with  an  ample  stock  of  the 
British  Wariman  (in  French),  Testamenti, 
etc.,  I  visited  yachts,  barges,  físhing-boata,  ná 
people  on  rafts.  Wherever  they  could  ná 
they  received  the  gifts  with  avidity.  One 
man  ridlng  a  horse  in  the  river,  and  hiiAttlf 
naked  for  the  purpose,  gratefully  accepted  i 
book,  and  put  it  on  shore.  OtherB  ran  ont  rf 
their  houses,  or  came  oflF  in  boats  for  a  supply. 
While  the  general  aHpect  of  the  place  ií  thit 
of  a  city  now  wholly  given  up  to  plearare,  tki 
astonishing  interest  displayed  in  the  '  Engluk- 
man*s  Bible  papers,'  as  they  call  them,»  » 
subject  of  wonder  and  humble  gratitude.  lii 
tho.se  who  have  contributed  their  money  » 
England  to  establish  these  several  distribo- 
tions  of  good  reading  in  Francc  be  aaiuríd 
that  a  glorious  work  has  been  set  on  foot,  uA 
who  can  say  what  God  may  tura  it  tol* 

The  Rev.  Newraan  Hall  writes  in  tb 
Christian  World:  "  Just  within  the  príncipil 
entrance  from  the  Pont  de  Jena,  wtidk 
crosses  the  Seine,  and  at  the  right  baDd,ii 
what  may  be  termed  the  Evangelical  fillagc^ 
erected  by  special  sanction  of  the  Empcnt 
First  there  is  the  Missionary  Museum,  wbcn 
the  missions  of  Great  Britain,  America,  PlA 
etc,  exhibit  the  gods  of  the  heathen  and  otkf 
objects  connected  with  Chrifitían  labonn  ■ 
idolatrous  lands.  Near  this  the  Beligioii 
Tract  Society  have  a  building.  Then  y«  '< 
come  to  the  Bible  Society's  house,  alwiyioí'] 
cupied  by  visitors.  Mr.  Hawke's  Qoflpel  ^j 
is  a  circular  building,  with  a  number  of  Of^\ 
porches,  in  which  are  twelve  penooa,  wi*! 
speak  fifteeu  languages,  and  distribiite  g^ 
tuitously  separate  Gospels  in  French,  GeiM< 
Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Greek,  Bi^| 
sian,  Polish,  English,  Hebrew,  Poitiigaa^j 
Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Turkish.  It  ia  genênPr 
surrounded  by  eager  gronpB,  who  thankMf  | 
receive  the  precious  volume  proflfered.  PM| 
April  1  until  June  86,  more  thm  c^l 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  sepaTile  VJ*| 
of  the  New  Testament  baw  htax  ^; 
tributed.  On  Whit-Mondaj  alone  H<^| 
Gospels  were  given  away.  Six  hi 
soldiers  are  daily  marched  into  tlie  EihHiítM 
These  all  receive  a  GoBpel,  and  thin  SS^j 
Boldiers  and  officera  bave  alreadv  veoeÍTtd  A>1 
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Word  of  God.  Penons  are  daily  seen  sitting 
in  the  boulevardfl  and  riding  in  the  omnibuses 
mding  the  little  books.  For  the  small  sum 
of  fifty  ahillings  one  thousand  Qospels  can  be 
piovided.  It  ÍB  hoped  that  Christian  people 
ifvill  not  suflfer  the  supply  to  cease  so  long  as 
the  Exhibition  continues  open,  although  I  was 
told  that  the  stock  was  being  rapidly  exhausted. 
LaiSt,  not  least,  is  the  Salle  Evangéliqve^  where 
Protestant  worship  is  carried  on  through  the 
week.  Such  an  opportunity  of  evangelising 
France  and  Europe  at  so  little  cost  of  money 
•nd  labour  was  never  jet  afforded ;  for,  instead 
oí  colporteurs  going  through  Europe,  Europe 
eomes  together  in  one  place  to  receive  the 
Word  of  God." 


THE    RAO-OATHERERS   OF    PARIS. 

A  French  house  in  París,  in  which  every 
floor  is  inhabited  by  a  different  family,  con- 
tains  none  of  the  conveniences  of  an  English 
home;  no  dust-holes  are  to  be  found,  and 
eonsequently  the  ashes,  the  refuse  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  sweepings  of  the  work-room, 
«le  all  carried  down  from  each  story  every 
Bight  and  moming,  and  thrown  in  a  heap 
beforc  the  door.  These  heaps  of  rubbish  the 
diifibnnieTs  look  over  before  the  municipal 
eart  clears  the  streets,  and  they  get  a  living 
by  taking  away  everything  that  can  be  sold 
Ibr  a  few  pence.  "  An  Englishwoman  in 
Paria,"  writing  to  the  English  IndepeTidenty 
thos  speaka  of  the  men  and  women  engaged 
in  thÍB  occupation,  and  of  an  interesting 
efifort  which  has  been  made  for  their  spiritual 
benefit : — 

Many  do  not  gain  on  an  average  more 
than  ten  sous  arday;  and  those  who  make 
the  most — that  is,  a  family  where  the  father 
•nd  mother,  with  one  or  two  children,  have 
each  their  particular  street,  seldom  eam  more 
than  twenty  francs  a-week  between  them.  It  is 
a  hard  life,  too ;  for  so  poor  a  class  naturally  live 
íar  away  from  the  rich  streets  in  which  they 
pick  up  fpom  the  heaps.  Many  come  from 
outaide  the  walls  of  Pari^,  and  it  is  midnight 
before  they  reach  their  homes  with  their 
load.  Then  the  basket  must  be  emptied, 
and  the  thíngs  sorted,  and  very  early  in  the 
moming  they  must  be  on  their  rounds  again. 
In  the  daytime  they  take  some  hourb'  sleep. 

The  ignorance  and  poverty  of  these  poor 
ék^cnniers  drew  Mr.  Ratcliffs  attention  when 
be  was  in  Paris  some  four  years  ago ;  and  at 
one  of  the  re-unions  at  which  he  spoke,  he 
anggeated  that  something  might  be  done  to 
laise  their  condition.  He  left  Paris  the 
foUowing  week;  but  his  appeal  had  made  a 
deep  impreasion  on  one  of  his  French  hearers. 


"  I  felt,''  she  said,  when  speaking  to  me  of 
thls  afterwards,  "  that  his  words  were  ad- 
dressed  to  me.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  them  ; 
nor  could  I  rest  till  I  had  made  some  eífort 
on  behalf  of  this  miserable  class.''  She  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  a  beginning,  not 
knowing  where  to  fínd  their  houses.  But  on 
going  one  day  to  an  alley  outside  the  fortiíi- 
cations,  in  which  she  was  told  a  great  number 
lived,  she  found  herself  in  the  very  midst  of 
them.  The  alley  contained  one  large  house 
facing  the  street,  which  was  let  out  in  single 
rooms,  and  behind  this  two  rows  of  most 
wretched  hovels,  with  little  or  no  fumiture 
except  an  apology  for  a  bed  in  one  comer. 
It  was  in  this  citê  des  chiffonniers,  as  it  is 
called,  that  Madame  P.  and  her  husband 
commenced  their  labours.  The  children,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  had  never  been  to 
school;  and  on  being  asked  if  they  would 
like  to  leam  to  read,  they  replied  by  a 
French  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  im- 
plied  that  to  them  it  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect  indifference.  But  one  bright-eyed  little 
Jewish  boy  thought  he  should  rather  like 
it,  and  the  lesson  was  begun  then  and  there. 
Example  is  powerful  with  children,  and  one 
by  one  the  others  joined  him.  For  several 
Sundays  the  school  was  carríed  on  in  the 
open  air  in  the  alley ;  but  as  the  prayer  at 
the  close  provoked  a  laugh  from  the  men  and 
women  around,  Monsieur  P.  himself  hired 
one  of  the  hovels  which  was  to  let  at  thirty 
sous  a-week,  and  they  continued  to  meet  in 
it,  often  crowding  forty  together,  till  they 
were  able  to  get  a  room  in  the  large  house  at 
the  entrance  of  the  alley.  Here  a  day-school 
was  opened,  and  regular  Simday  services  were 
established.  As  the  numbers  increosed,  two, 
and  then  three,  rooms  were  thrown  into  one ; 
and  they  have  now  a  tolerably  large  meeting- 
place.  Not  long  since  I  saw  as  many  as  ninety 
women  and  girls  assembled  in  this  room, 
making  and  mending  their  clothes  under  the 
superintendence  of  Madame  P.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting  sight  They  were  poor — many  of 
them  very  poor  indeed ;  but  poverty  in  France 
is  never  of  that  harrowing  description,  of  which 
London  presents  so  many  instances.  Theip 
garments  were  old  and  patched,  but  they 
were  put  on  with  care,  so  as  to  show  to  the 
best  advantagc;  and  the  taste  which  every 
French  woman,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest^  possesses,  was  displayed  in  the  grace- 
ful  arrangement  of  the  once  bright-coloured 
handkerchiefs  which  were  bound  round  their 
heads — the  invariable  headdress  of  these 
women.  They  were  singing  as  they  worked, 
and  appeared  remarkably  cheerfuL 
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I  have  heard  of  many  instances  of  a  change 
of  life  which  haa  come  into  the  households  of 
Rome  of  theae  poor  people  since  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  the  mií*8Íon  in  the  alley.  Drnnkards 
have  heen  reclaimed,  many  conples  have  been  í 
induced  to  marry,  the  wives  havfe  not  only 
learned  to  do  needlework,  hut  to  read,  too, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  chiMron  can 
now  both  read  and  write.  The  chifonniers 
are  a  very  roving  set,  though  they  generally 
congregate  topether,  and  the  population  of  the 
citê  was  at  firat  continually  changing;  but 
many  have  aince  become  ro  much  attached  to 
the  place,  on  account  of  the  good  things  they 
have  learned  there,  that  thev  could  not  be  in- 
duced  to  change  their  hovel  for  a  better  room 
in  another  part  of  Paris, 

If  anv  of  vour  readers  who  viait  Paria  care 
to  see  another  phaae  of  French  life  than  that 
which  the  Boulevards  and  ChaTnpa  ElywSes 
present,  I  would  ask  them  to  pay  a  visit  pome 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  the  Salle  Emngêligue 
in  this  citê  des  chiffonniersy  77,  Boule  de  la 
Récolle,  feeling  aure  that  they  wiU  be  amply 
rewarded  for  their  trouble. 


8CH00L   FOR   8PANI8H   GIRLS   AT   PAU. 

I  am  indebted  in  part  to  your  kindnesa  in 
circulating  the  application  on  behalf  of  Miaa 
Cole»'  school,  for  the  auras  of  money — in  all 
amounting  to  45/.  12s.  6d. — which  appear  in 
your  advertising  columns  this  month.  Will 
you  kindly  convey  my  grateful  thanks  to  the 
donors  ?  A  large  proportion  of  the  money 
conaisU  of  donations,  but  T  am  encouraged  to 
hope  that  aome,  at  leaat,  of  the  donore  wiU 
become  eubacribera.  If  you  cíin  spare  me  a 
little  more  apace,  I  ahall  feel  grateful  for  the 
inaertion  of  the  following  extracts  from 
lettera  from  Misa  Colea. — ^Youra  reapectfuUy, 

Leeda,  July  21.         Samuel  Southall. 

.  .  .  However  painful  to  myself  or  to  my  own 


feelings  to  be  thus  brought  before  the  pabl^ 
f eel  that  I  owe  a  clear  statement  of  the  trath^n^ 
whole  tmth — to  thoao  who  have  kindly  comefor 
ward  to  help  the  work.  In  fact,  I  nave  dow 
nothing  bnt  receive  these  dear  childreD  in 
Christ's  name,  looking  to  Him  alone  for  the 
means,  and  for  the  supply  of  all  onr  need.  Idid, 
indeed,  pray  long  and  eamestly  for  directkm, 
and  I  asked  Matamoros  .again  and  againifnooiM 
else  could  be  found  better  able  to  nndertake  thi 
work ;  but  when  he  answered  that  there  was  m 
one^  I  determined  in  God's  strength  and  in  simpl 
dependence  on  his  faithfal  word  to  make  theat 
tempt.  The  blessing  is  from  Him  alone,  and  (io 
stmmentally)  through  Matamoroa,  and  oar  pioa 
and  excellent  goveraess,  who  has  given  hend 
to  the  work  for  the  work's  sake.  .  .  .  Ifr 
Albert  Fox  paid  ns  a  very  nice  visit  on  his  vi] 
to  Spain,  and  greatly  interested  the  litlle  giriik 
who  were  much  moved  at  hearíng  of  lus  ááú. 
ViUa  Caissel,  Pau,  April  16,  1867. 

Your  letter  with  the  draft  reached  me  niétf; 
acceptmywarmandheartfelt  thanks.  .  .  .  Hov 
I  wish  yon  could  see  and  talk  to  these  deir 
children  yourself  !  The  two  eldest  jn^c  iu  dafly 
and   hourly  cause  for  rejoicing.    The  vork  ii 

M has  been  deeper,  perhaps,  than  in  hr 

sister,  and  it  was  longer  before  she  fooBd 
settled  peace  in  bolieving ;  but  now  her  heart  ii 
80  overflowing  with  joy  and  happiness  that  Imí 
very  countenance  is  completely  changed.  Tbe  <)■• 
thought  of  both  these  dear  girls  is,  what  thiy 
can  do  on  their  retura  to  Spain.  Indeed,  thiy 
would  eveu  now  be  quito  capable  of  instmctág 
a  class  of  young  girls  of  their  own  age  ;  ao  tM 
I  have  sometiraes  thought  whether  we  ihoaU 
not  soon  send  them  back,  to  take  two  othenii 
their  place.  I  am  unwiUinff,  however,  to  lo« 
the  influence  of  their  condnct  and  exaa^ 
with  the  younger  ones.  .  .  .  We  trust  a  qw 
work  is  goins;  on  in  the  hearts  of  wbkêí 
.  of  these.  On  askins  dear  little  JoaGkiia 
whether  she  thonght  the  little  children  h^ 
Christ  when  he  took  them  up  in  his  armsaid 
blessedthem,  she  replied,  after  a  little  hfloti' 
tion,  that  she  did  not  know,  but  she  thoo^ 
they  would  love  Him  ever  afterwarda.  Yea;  I 
quite  believe  that  they  wiU  all  be  foldedinthf 
arms  of  the  Grood  Shepherd.  .  .  . 
Traly  and  gratefully  yours, 
July  1,  1867.  M.  Matilda  Colr. 


SWTTZERLAND. 

[From  onr  own  Correspondent.]  ,  smaller  proportions  by  the   arbitniT  ÍBt* 

Geneva,  July  20,  1867.         ference  of  their  Church;  and  it  is  but  nitlJ 

COMPULSORT  IDLENESS.  that  whers  the  commandments  of  Scripttf 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that,  even    are    systematically    ignored,   those  of  ■■ 

to  the  eye  of  an  accidental  beholder,  the  ma-    should  grow  like  a  rank  vegetation.    t^ 

terial   prosperity  of  the  Protestant   cantons  :  Ceiitral   Govemment    is   at   laat    tiyiiig  * 

far  snrpasaes   that   of  the   Homan    Catholic  ;  remedy  this  eviL     I  know  not  faow  fiir  Boai 

ones;  and  one  of  the  reasons  of  that  un-  '  participates,  but  it  appears  that  the  hifl^ 

deniable   fact    is   the   excessive   number   of    authority  and  its  subordinates  are  not  taíátA 

saints'-dayB,  in  which,  in  the  latter,  all  labour  .  agreed  upon  the  aubject.    While  Rome 


is  interdicted  by  law.     ThuB,  according  to    willing  togrant  some  reduction  inÍheniiiAí 
the    economical    principle    that    "  time    i»    of  holy-days,  the  local  clergy  in  eoina  pliBi 
money,"  the  Catholics  are  placed  nnder  this  I  such  as  Soleure,  is  decidedly  oppoted  to 
disadvantage,  that  their  time  is  reduced  to '  Their  Grand  Coundl  faaving  adfipted  a  ■■ 
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» in  that  senBe,  hy  a  majoríty  of  70  votes 
1,  the  príests  are  now  trying  to  excite  tbe 
ople  against  their  ralers,  under  the  plea 
at  their  religioos  prívileges  are  being 
rested  from  them.  But,  in  fact,  all  that  the 
OTenunent  desires  is  that  the  Church  wonld 
oaent  to  the  legal  enactment  that  the 
ieping  of  those  saints'-days  he  no  longer 
impalsory.  At  present,  a  man  might  be 
led  or  punished  for  working  on  those  days. 
be  Central  Goyemment  simply  proposes  the 
mml  of  such  a  law,  with  the  exception  of 
X  of  those  fêtes  which  would  still  be  main- 
ined ;  and  any  man  is  free  to  keep  all  the 
olj-daýs  he  pleases.  But  that  did  not  suit 
le  clergy.  They  wish  the  civil  power  to 
lace  the  authoríty  in  their  hands ;  and  if  the 
ovemment  will  not  yield  on  their  terms,  they 
t  lesdy  to  become  its  foes. 

THE   JESniTS — 8WIS8    LIBBRTT. 

hi  the  matter  of  the  Jesuits,  formerly  men- 
oned,  the  Govemment  of  Yalais  hastens  to 
Iwm  the  Federal  Council  that  they  have 
9t  loet  sight  of  the  invitation  to  dismiss  the 
ffee  Jesuit  fathers  from  the  College  at  Sion 
id  the  high  school  at  Bríeg.  The  persons 
t^oestion  have  long  since  been  made  aware 
it  their  activity  is  to  come  to  an  end  duríng 
iii  sammer;  and  a  successor  for  one  of  them 
•heady  appointed.  The  Council  declares 
Mlf  eatisfíed  with  this  infomiation,  and  re- 
ttsts  the  Valais  Qovemment  to  give  notice, 
•  toon  as  the  affair  is  finally  settled. 
Switzerland  being  generally  called  a  land 

Hberty,  my  statements  may  sometimes 
^pear  unintelligible.  I  must  therefore  ex- 
•in  that,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  the 
m  and  effort  of  the  Swiss,  in  times  past,  has 
ien  simply  to  attain  national  independence. 
Iiey  oríginally  freed  themselves  from  a 
ïeign  yoke  which  was  sufficiently  galling, 
liistoríans  speak  traly,  to  rouse  alí  to  deter- 
ised  opposition  it  had  not  succeeded  in 
i&ding  to  dust.  But  these  same  freedmen, 
lien  they  had  the  power,  in  their  tum  be- 
©e  tyrants;  and  while  every  nerve  was 
fttng  for  independence,  trae  Hbcrty — that 
lïich  man  enjoys  every  day  of  his  life  in 
^nonal  freedom — was  sadly  neglected,  or 
en  suppressed.  The  exercise  of  the  rights 
the  citizen  and  of  the  man  was  frequently 
ide  dependent  upon  religious  conditions. 
Qie  of  those  forms  of  oppression  have  been 
doubt  swept  away.  For  instance,  a  citizen 
Geneva  who  of  old  neglected  or  refused  to 
take  of  the  sacrament,  according  to  law, 
1  fined,  imprisoned,  and  íinally  banished, 
(bstíiiate;  here  also  no  Romanist  could 
ime  a  ciiixen;  and  no  citizen  could  become 


a  Romanist,  without  forfeiting  his  native 
ríghts.  But  in  some  of  the  cantons,  as  all 
are  sovereign  states,  with  independent  con- 
stitutions,  we  stiU  find  consideiable  traces  of 
another  age.  It  is  in  the  ]aw  of  marríage 
that  thift  diversity  is  most  to  be  deplored.  In 
some  cantons  the  communes  chiini  a  ríght  to 
forbid  a  marríage  of  which  they  disapprove, 
and  even  Catholics  only  are  considered  fit 
subjects  for  matrimony.  When  a  marríage  is 
objected  to,  they  refuse  the  requisite  papers ; 
consequently,  in  those  cantons  where  such 
proceedings  are  disapproved  of,  marriages  are 
sometimes  allowed  without  the  production  of 
Buch  documents;  hence  some  unprincipled 
men  have  pretended  to  be  victims,  and  the 
results  have  been  most  immoral.  Those 
facts  at  last  attract  public  attention,  and  the 
central  authoríty  has  been  requested  to 
endeavour  to  introduce,  if  not  uniformity,  at 
least  a  mutual  understanding. 

ANNIVERSART  OF   THE   EVANGELICAL   80CIETT. 

The  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva  held  its 
annual  meeting,  as  usual,  toward  the  end  of 
June,  but  too  late  to  be  reported  in'the  July 
number.  Though  there  was  nothing  of  strík- 
ing  importance,  the  general  tone  was  ex- 
cellent,  with  features  of  real  interest  for 
thoee  who  bear  in  mind  the  extent,  per- 
severance,  and  success  of  its  labours.  The 
attendance  of  foreign  visitors  was  small,  and 
even  those  at  a  shorter  distance  left  vacant 
the  seats  they  were  wont  to  fill.  But  the 
local  attendance  was  numerous,  showing  that 
for  the  Evangeiical  Chrístians  of  Geneva  this 
meeting  holds  a  first  rank  amid  those  whose 
aim  is  the  extension  of  the  Lord's  kingdom, 
by  maintaining  and  proclaiming  the  trath  of 
the  Gospel  ns  it  is  in  Jesus.  Since  the  foun- 
dation  of  this  society,  thirty-six  years  ago, 
the  state  of  the  religious  community  haa 
undergone  many  changes.  The  great  subject 
of  controversy  then  was  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Chríst.  The  testimony  was  clear 
and  decided ;  the  battle  was  nobly  fonght;  and 
the  victory  was  so  far  gained  that  the  assertions 
against  the  trath  became  more  timid,  and 
Jesus  Chríst,  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  proper 
sense,  was  acknowledged  by  many  as  the  real 
doctríne  of  the  Chrístian  Church.  But  if  the 
matter  of  discussion  is  changed,  the  spirít  is 
the  same.  Now  it  is  less  the  person  of  our 
Lord  than  the  nature  and  the  reality  of  his 
work  that  is  the  disputed  question.  As  the 
more  decided  manifestations  of  that  tendency 
occur  in  France,  your  French  correspondent 
has  had  opportunities  of  alluding  to  them. 
But  as  trath  is  universal,  so  is  error ;  and  those 
whom  God  has  honoured  to  be  the  messengera 
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of  hÍ8  Woid  in  Qeneva  cannot  wink  at  the 
danger  of  infidelity  becanse  it  claims  a 
Chrístian  disgnise  and  speaks  from  the  other 
side  of  the  frontier.  In  his  addreas  from  the 
chair,  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigné  gave  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  subject  of  redemption 
throngh  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  he  thonght 
it  his  duty  to  deliver  in  the  name  of  his 
brethren  and  fríends.  He  showe^l  that  what- 
ever  may  be  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  present 
hour,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  downward, 
the  Church  has  ever  held  the  same  doctrine, 
that  Chríst  **  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we 
might  be  made  the  ríghteousness  of  God  in 
him."  He  proved  that  this  was  the  doctrine 
which  gave  the  Reformation  its  character  and 
its  vitalitv;  after  establishing  it  historícally 
with  his  cleamess  of  exposition,  he  then,  with 
the  energy  of  his  Chrístian  feeling,  showed  its 
power  for  the  sanctiíication  and  the  peace 
of  God's  people.  His  large  audience  listened 
with  sympathetic  attention,  happy  to  hear 
once  more  the  well-known  sound  of  those 
Gk)spel  truths  from  the  lips  of  one,  and  he 
almost  the  last,  of  a  generation  of  men  who 
have  served  their  Saviour  faithfully  in  their 
day. 

The  report  of  the  year^s  operations  was,  as 
usual,  abuntiant  in  details,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible  here  to  analyse — lights  and  shadows,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  light  prevailing,  for  which 
we  give  thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  blessings. 
I  must  mention  one  point.  By  an  arrange- 
ment  with  the  Union  of  the  Evangelical 
Chnrches  of  France,  several  of  the  oldest 
stations  of  this  society  have  joined  the  Union. 
And  some  have  concluded  from  this,  that  the 
society  means  to  diminish  its  action  by  gra- 
dually  withdrawing  from  the  íield  and  giving 
its  work  up  to  others.  We  think  it  very 
important  to  state  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
society  having  long  felt  itself  críppled  by  the 
weight  of  old  congregations,  it  is  with  a  direct 
view  to  more  energetic  action  that  this  step 
has  been  taken.  In  many  parts  the  harvest 
is  ready  for  the  sickle;  why  should  the  la- 
bourers  be  encumbered  with  the  sheaves  of  a 


former  crop  7  Aríse,  and  be  doing !  And  i 
Í9  a  fítting  moment  to  recommend  the  Ei 
gelical  Society  to  the  eamest  faelp  and  pnti 
of  those  who  can  value  the  preaching  < 
fuU  Gospel  doctríne  to  a  bewildered  gezM 
tion. 

OTHER   ANNIVERSARISS. 

Amongst  the  meetings  held,  at  the  au 
períod,  by  other  societiea,  I  would  draw  70 
attention  to  that  of  the  Lord'frday  0 
servance  Society.  Its  progresa  is  8low;a 
that  must  be  expected,  when  new  habits  1 
to  be  formed  and  new  principlea  instilled  ii 
unwilling  minds  and  hearts.  But,  neveit] 
less,  several  committees  have  been  organift 
with  a  cheeríng  result  of  meetings,  coní 
ences,  and  special  publications.  For  exam{ 
a  large  number  of  shopkeepers  have  pled( 
themselves  to  close  their  shope  on  the  Lon 
day.  Again,  masters  have  been  led 
fríendly  discussion  to  acknowledge  that  ' 
right  observance  of  the  day  of  rest  most 
for  the  tme  interest  both  of  themselves  1 
of  their  workmen.  While  theee  are 
secondary  means  and  considerationB,  yei, 
used  in  a  ríght  spirít,  they  are  not  to 
despised.  Now  the  subject  has  been  eeríon 
taken  up,  it  wiU  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  1 
know  that  the  adversaríes  of  the  Lord*»d 
in  Brítain  sometimes  cite  the  unhallowed  c 
ample  of  the  Continent  to  aid  their  cnr 
But  I  tmst  the  time  will  come  when  i 
fríende  may  be  able  to  bring  forwaid  a  betíi 
example,  from  the  eame  qnarter,  to  aid  tk 
ríght  cause. 

The  <<  Hall  of  the  Reformation''  ii  w 
nearly  completed.  Its  intemal  arrangenen 
are  good,  with  a  double  gallery  all  tood) 
There  is  room  to  hold  about  two  thooMn 
people.  The  opening  is  to  take  place  in  tl 
month  of  September,  about  the  20th.  ^ 
feel  how  important  it  is  to  pray  for  ablepii 
upon  it,  and  that  the  Lord  would  make  it 
place  where  his  tmth  shonld  be  powerfot 
proclaimed,  and  where  many  eools  mtf  fii 
the  treasure  of  etemal  life. 
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[Prom  our  own  Correspondent] 

Florence,  July  18,  1867. 

CONYERBION   OF   CHURCH   PROPERTY. 

The  subject  which  at  present  is  occupying 
the  attention  of  moet  of  the  Italians  is  the 
dÍBcnseion  of  the  BiU  on  Chnrch  Froperty. 
The  propoeal  of  Ferrara,  which  waa  almost 
the  same  aa  that  which  had  been  formerly 
mad»  hj  Scialojay  on  being  preaented  to  the 


different  hwreaux  for  examination  previooi 
its  discussíon  in  Parliament,  waa  Tejected 
all  of  them.  A  commisnon  waa  tfaeR& 
appointed  to  consider  tfae  sntgect^  and  dii 
np  a  report  The  report  wfaicfa  was  dw 
up  and  the  counter  propoaal  wfaidi  wai  ai 
by  this  commission  were  ao  completelj  ( 
posed  to  the  plan  tfaat  faad  faeea  •Qgpit 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  tfaat  fae 
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it  his  duty  to  Tesign.     Wlien  the  day  waB 
fixed  íor  the  discassion  of  this  subject,  no 
fewer   than   eighty   members'  entered   their 
namesi  as  epeakers.     For  the  last  twelve  days 
tfae  debate  has  been  going  on,  and  is  still  un- 
finÍBhed;  but  from  the  speeches  of  the  dif- 
feient  members  it  does  not  seem  probable 
tbat  eiiher  the  one  proposal  or  the  other  will 
be  accepted.      In   a   speech  which  Kattazzi 
delivered  on  the  15th,  he  declared  that  the 
State  conld  not  think  of  Bnrrendering   its 
rightB  in  connexion  with  the  Clmrch  until 
tfae  Chnrch  abandoned  the  rights  which  ehe 
believea  that   she  posseeses  over  the   State. 
He  ako  intimated  that,  although  there  are 
ttill  Bome  thirty  or  forty  bishoprics  vacant, 
the  Ministry  had  resolved  to  intimate  to  the 
Pope  that  they  did  not  intend  to  nominate 
any  bishope  to  these  vacant  sees.     So  that 
from  ihe  speeches  of  both  the  Prime  Minister 
and  oiher  members  of  the  House  it  does  not 
■eem   probable   ihat  any  attempts   will   be 
inade    to   come   to   an   agreement  with   the 
Conrt  at  Rome.     The  ItalianB  are,  however, 
lar  from  being  delivered  i^m  the  oppreseion 
which  the  príestly  class  inflict  upon  them. 
When  the  law  was  passed  for  the  suppression 
of  the  convents,  they  were  delighted  to  think 
that  they  would  at  least  be  freed  from  those 
diones  of  society,  the  monks  and  nuns.     But 
instead  of  finding  this  to  be  the  CAse,  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  now  more  infested 
with  these  pests  of  society  than  ever  they 
were  before.     Formerly,  only  a  certain  num- 
bcr  of  the  members  of  a  convent  were  sent 
ont  on  begging  excursions,  and  the  remainder 
were  kept  at  ho|ner  in  ^er  to  attend  to  the 
various  duties  cotTiiected  with  their  monas- 
tery;  but  now  all  are  let  loose,  and  wander 
about  the  country  in  their  monastic  dresses, 
demanding  alms  from  the  peasants  and  other 
people^  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  difficult 
to  give  ihem  a  refusal.    The  people  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  are  agitating  in  order 
that  they  may  be  delivered  from  this  annoy- 
ance. 

THB  GREAT  OATHERING  AT  ROME. 

Duríng  the  last  month  the  organs  of  the 
Boman  Caiholic  Church  were  fuU  of  the  most 
preming  invitations  to  "  the  faithful "  to  re- 
pair  to  Rome  in  order  to  celebrate  the  festival 
of  St  Peter,  and  show  their  sympathy  with 
the  Pope.  The  Unitá  Cattolica  concluded  an 
aiticle  on  this  subject  with  the  following 
words : — 

'Go  to  Rome,  therefore,  ye  senators,  deputies, 
and  joQrnilists,  who  speak  or  wríte  in  Florence, 
bot  go  as  the  Florentinea  went  in  the  days  oi 
B^iitace  VI IL,  bowina;  humblv  before  the  apos- 
tó^  throne,  and  conKSsing  that  that  throne  is 


higher  than  anv  thrones  of  kings  or  emperors. 
To  Rome,  ye  thievea,  and  leam  to  restore  that 
which  ye  have  baselv  taken.  To  Rome,  ye  proud 
ones,  and  leam  the  beaatifnl  virtne  of  hninility, 
which  leads  the  Vicar  of  Jesos  Chríst  to  call 
himself  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  Ood.  To 
Rome,  ye  intideis,  and  toach  with  yoar  handa  the 
miracies  of  divine  omnipotence.  To  Rome,  ye 
pretended  philanthropists,  and  see  the  b«neticial 
effects  of  Catholic  oharíty  and  the  political  600« 
nomy  of  the  Gospel.  To  Rome,  ye  revolution- 
ÍBts,  and  study  authoríty  at  that  schooL  There 
is  our  common  country,  there  is  our  father,  the 
representative  of  the  great  Father  that  is  in 
heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  on  this  occasion 
many  did  betake  themselves  to  Rome,  and 
that  the  different   religious   cerpmonies,   at- 
tended  as  they  were  by  príests  and  bishops 
from  almost  all  ports  of  the^world,  must  have 
formed  an  interesting  spectacle,  as  affording 
specimens  of  different  nationalities,  and  iUus- 
trating  the  wide-spread  power  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.     Still,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
great  meeting  of  the  agents  of  the  Popish 
Church  wiU  produce  the  effect  that  was  at 
fírst  expected.     It  is  tnie  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  brought,  and  presented  as  offer- 
ings  to  the  Pope.  But  it  is  well  known  that  his 
exchequer  is  not  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition,  and  many  of  those  príests  who  came  to 
visit  the  Holy  Father  assisted  in  lessening  the 
sum  which  he  had  received.     Many  of  these 
did  not  calculate  that  the  pecnniary  means  at 
their  disposal  did  not  correspond  with  the 
plans  which  they  had  proposed,  and  so  found 
themselves  in  the  streets  without  either  home 
or  bread.     In  these  streets  they  had  to  ask 
assistance  from  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaríes, 
who  procured  from  the  Pope  40,000  scudi  for 
Íheir  assistance. 

Dnríng   the  time  that  preparations  were 
being  made  for  this  festivsd,  the  cholera  had 
been  raging  in  several  parts  of  the  city.    But 
the  Papal  Qovemment,  believing   that  few 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  visit  Rome  if 
this  were  known,  ordered  this  report  to  be 
contradicted  in  their  official  joumal,  and,  it  is 
said,  even  shut  up  in  príson  some  of  the 
medical  men  who  were  bold  enongh  to  assert 
that  certain  deaths  had  really  been  caused  by 
that  dreadful  disease.     No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  strangers  left,than  it  was  admitted 
that  the  cholera  did  really  exist;  and  some 
medical   men   were  summoned  before  thoee 
members   of  the   Roman   Qovemment  who 
have   to  attend  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  and  were  charged  with  having 
neglected  to  report  certain  cases  of  cholera, 
thereby  endangeríng  the  public  safety.     The 
medical  men  admitted  that  there  hail  been 
several  cases  of  cholera,  which  had  not  been 
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]reported  as  such,  bat  assigtied  as  tbeir  reason 
for  doing  this  that  the  Roman  Govemment 
would  not  admit  that  it  existed  in  Rome,  and 
published  in  the  eerai-official  paper,  LOueT' 
mtore  fíoniano,  a  statement  that  such  a  report 
was  circulated  by  the  revolutionists,  in  order 
to  damp  the  joys  of  the  festival.  They  said, 
moreover,that  they  considered  it  perfectly  use- 
less  to  report  these  cases,  because  their  state- 
ment  would  not  have  been  received  as  true. 
The  prelates  were  taken  -somewhat  aback  by 
these  remarks,  but  dismissed  the  medical  men 
with  a  reproof  for  not  having  performed  their 
duty  in  the  past,  and  with  a  severe  threaten- 
ing  if  they  did  not  do  it  in  the  future. 

A    REMARKABLE    PRI80NER    IN    THE 
INQUI8ITI0N. 

One  of  the  íirst  things  that  the  Papal  Go- 
vemment  set  itself  to  accomplish  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  was  the  re- 
fitting  of  the  rooms  and  prison  belonging  to 
the  Inquisition.  Duriug  the  time  that  the 
French  anny  was  in  Rome,  this  place  was  oc- 
cupied  as  a  school  for  artillery.  Now  it  has 
been  restored  to  its  former  use,  at  an  expense 
of  10,000  scudi.  Nor  has  this  prison  been 
long  allowed  to  remain  unoccupied.  Within 
the  last  few  days  it  has  received  as  an  in- 
mate  Father  Camelli,  a  Dominican  monk,  one 
of  the  censors  appointed  to  examine  the  books 
that  are  printed,  and  also  a  master  of  the 
Pope's  Palace.  The  arrest  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  direct  orders  from  the  Pope, 
who  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly  wroth 
against  him.  The  crime  with  which  he  is 
charged  is  that  of  having  had  correspondence 
with  Cardinal  Andrea,  of  having  introduced 
into  Rome  a  book  which  had  been  written 
defending  the  cardiual  against  certain  violent 
charges  which  had  been  made  agaiust  him  by 
Father  Mura,  and  for  having  licensed  a 
sermon  which  ended  by  calling  down  a  bless- 
ing  on  Italy  and  those  who  rule  her.  Such 
a  crime  may  seem  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Papal  Court;  there  are  few,  however, 
who  would  have  thought  that  it  could  be  re- 
garded  as  heresy.  But  the  prison  in  which 
this  Dominican  father  has  bêen  placed,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Holy 
Office,  show  that  it  is  regarded  as  such.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  dealing  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  their  eves  the 
writing  of  a  letter  to  a  proscribed  bishop, 
and  permitting  a  book  in  his  defence  to  be 
introduced  into  Rome,  is  the  same  as  denying 
any  of  the  doctrines  of  their  faith. 

RIOTS   IN   NORTHERN   ITALT. 

Disturbancea  took  place  on  the  festival  of 
Corpu»  XiHhriUi  in  several  of  the  towns  in  the 


North  of  Italy.  While  the  procession 
passing  along  the  square  in  Melegnano,  oïL^Qf 
the  members  of  the  fratemity  of  St.  Vincea  t;  de 
Paul,  at  the  instigation  of  a  priest,  insLst^d 
that  a  gentleman,  who  was  standing  ne«r  a 
café,  should  remove  his  hat  He  repb'ed 
that  he  would  take  off  his  hat  for  none.  The 
bigot  proceeded  to  knock  it  oíf,  and  receÍTed 
for  his  irouble  a  well-merited  blow  from  s 
stick.  A  deplorable  scene  followed,  which 
might  have  led  to  bloodshed  had  not  the 
prefect  and  carabinieri  come  up.  A  similar 
scene  occurred  at  Verona,  where  the  populace, 
fired  with  rage  against  the  príests  becaase 
they  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  tbe 
national  festival  of  the  Ist  of  June,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  a  similar  act  of  bigotry  as  that 
at  Melegnano,  attacked  them  during  the  pro- 
cession,  and  caused  them  to  make  their  e8cap« 
as  best  they  could.  Similar  scenes  used  to 
occur  in  Piedmont  after  the  concesrion 
of  constitutional  liberty,  and  led  to  thc 
passing  of  a  law  that  such  processions  should 
not  be  allowed  outside  the  churches.  Wbat 
has  taken  place  this  year  shows  that  snch  ^ 
law  ought  to  be  extended  to  other  parts  of 
Italy. 

EVANOELICAL   EFFORT   IN   THE   80UTH. 

Notwithstanding  the  indiflTerence  oroppo- 
sition  to  the  Gtospel  that  charactenBes  thc 
great  majority  of  the  Italians,  it  is  cheering 
to  see  that  here  and  there  the  seed  that  has 
been  sown  is  spriuging  up  and  bearing  fmit 
Signor  Gregori,  whose  interesting  account  of 
his  first  visit  to  the  small  company  of  Evangelici 
at  Fragneto  TAbate  appeared  in  your  May 
number,  has  since  paid  several  visits  to  that 
interesting  community.  Since  his  firet  viíit» 
the  Evangelici  have  been  exposed  to  mwh 
persecution;  the  men  have  been  deprived  o' 
work,  and  tumed  out  of  the  National  Gnard 
as  "  immoral,**  and  the  children  havc  liert* 
withdrawn  from  the  school  which  was  tanght 
by  one  of  the  converts.  On  his  next  iváít^ 
the  Prefect  of  Benevento  would  not  allowbiio 
to  proceed  without  a  guard  of  policc;  I^ot 
he  held  two  very  instmctive  meetings  with 
these  brethren.  They  each  gavc  him  hslf* 
a-franc  when  he  left,  to  be  employed  for  mi*' 
sionary  purposes.  The  sum  waa  smaU,  ho* 
it  was  all  that  they  could  give.  At  hi9  thip* 
visit  he  was  assailed  with  hisses  and  gn*^ 
by  the  populace;  but  the  delegate  of  ^^ 
police  came  to  his  protection,  and  th^ 
brethren  continued  firm  in  their  tcstíofv/ 
to  the  tmth. 

An  interesting  work  was  commenoed  mbi^ 
time  ago  in  Catania,  whidi  contínnei^^ 
prosper.    The  principal  agent  in  caaaoia^^ 
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Dnent  is  an  ex-priest)  wlio  receiyed 
rother  priest  a  Bible.  Aboat  the 
:  a  controversial  work  fell  into  his 
ich  he  read,  carefolly  comparíng  the 
1  which  it  contained  with  the  teach- 

Word  of  God.  Gradually  the  truth 
18  mind ;  he  ihrew  aside  his  príestly 
finding  that  there  were  a  few  others 
[ne  Tiews  as  himself,  commenced  a 
1  his  own  hoose.  This  meeting  has 
in  three  to  more  than  thirty  persons. 
lose  who  have  adopted  Evangelical 
,  there  are  also  a  considerable  nnm- 
sons  who  are  disgusted  with  Romish 
>n  and  príestly  opposition,  but  who 
iispo9ed  to  accept  the  saving  tmths 
3epeL     Mr.  Kay,  of  Palermo,  paid 

abont  two  months  to  this  place, 
held  meetings  daily,  and  was  much 
ith  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

VORK    IN   VBNICB— OAVAZZI,   ETC. 

)rk  in  Venice  still  continues  to  pros- 
aiger  and  more  convenient  place  for 
las  been  procured.  This  consists  of  a 
ble  of  holding  between  two  and  three 

with  side  rooms,  in  which  many 
1  sit  and  both  see  and  hear.  Besides 
i  is  accommodation  for  the  ministei's 
id  a  schoolmaster,  too,  when  one  is 
L  The  meetings  continue  to  be 
nded,  and  between  two  and  three 
persons  have  already  given  in  their 
s  catechumens.  Signor  Gavazzi, 
sft  Venice  for  the  present,  has  com- 
i  series  of  conferences  in  different 
Italy.  One  of  the  first  places  that 
d  in  this  tour  was  Guastalla.  On 
visit  to  that  place  the  bishop  fífiá, 

he  had  previously  challenged  the 
n  to  a  discussion.  On  this  occasion 
ent  a  note  informing  hini  of  hÍB  in- 
isit,  and  inviting  him  to  discuss  pub- 

different  points  of  controversy  be- 
s  Romish  aud  Protestant  Churches. 
Qoming  of  the  day  on  which  Signor 
was  expected  to  arrive,  the  bÍBhop 
istríbution  of  bread  to  several  poor 
ind  asked  them  to  mark  well  that  he 
ieft  Guastalla  on  account  of  Signor 
as  the  Evangelici  would  be  sure  to 
id  done  so.  He  then  retumed  to 
B,  made  preparations  for  his  joumey, 
3  quietly  to  the  railway  in  order  to 
!ie  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of 
r!  After  leavihg  Guastalla,  Signor 
has  held  meetings  in  Como,  Intelvi, 
,  and  Leghom.  Wherever  he  haa 
Towds  have  met  and  listened  with 
«t  attention  to  his  thrílling  addresses. 


The  examination  of  the  stndents  of  the  Wal- 
densian  Theological  Seminary  has  taken  place 
dnring  this  month.  The  snbjects  on  which 
they  were  examined  embraced  dogmatic  theo- 
logy,  Church  history,  Chrístian  ethics,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  exegesis,  history  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  sacred  eloquence.  The  examination,  which 
lasted  over  ihree  days,  was  minute  and  search- 
ing,  and  almost  aU  the  students  showed  a 
very  minute  acquaintance  with  those  subjects 
on  which  they  were  examined. 


POPISH   OUTBREAK    A0AIN8T   PBOTESTAim 

AT   TRANI. 

Seríous  disturbances  have  taken  place  at 
Trani  (not  far  from  Barletta),  which  are  de- 
scríbed  in  a  daily  joumal  as  having  ''ended  in 
a  sort  of  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  on  a 
small  scale.''  The  same  paper  descríbes  these 
disturbances  as  having  oríginated  with  a 
Piotestant,  who,  as  it  was  at  first  reported, 
had,  as  he  was  leaving  the  church,  strack  the 
bishop,  and  hence  provoked  the  populace  to 
violence.  The  facts,  however,  as  stated  be- 
fore  the  Parliament  at  Florence,  show  that 
the  report  of  a  Protestant  having  been  in  any 
way  the  aggressor  is  whoUy  untme.  It  ap- 
pears  from  a  statement  raade  by  Signor 
Rattazzi,  in  reply  to  interrogations  upon  the 
subject,  that  on  the  11  th  of  June  a  joumey- 
man  shoemaker  entered  the  church  at  Tiani, 
and  reqnested  the  bishop  to  confirm  his 
daughter.  This  the  bishop  refused  to  do,  on 
the  ground  that  the  girl  was  veiy  much 
below  the  requisite  age.  Thereupon  the  fa- 
ther  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  threatened 
the  bishop  that  he  would  become  a  Protestant. 
This  word  was  scarcely  nttered  when  a  great 
disturbance  arose  in  the  crowd,  which  became 
furíous,not  only  against  the  8hoemaker,but  the 
Protestants  also,  who  had  abeolutely  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  afiair.  A  number 
of  infuriated  bigots  mshed  towards  the  honse 
of  the  Ëvangelical  minister,  who  would  donbt- 
less  have  been  put  to  death  by  them,  if, 
having  been  wamed  of  their  approach,  he  had 
not  already  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
The  clamour  and  disturbances  continued  nntil 
they  were  put  down  by  an  armed  force.  The 
Govemment  declared  that  it  condemned  such 
disgraceful  proceedings,  and  was  ready  to 
punish  the  guilty  parties ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered  that  the  sanguinary  scenes  at 
Barletta,  which  occurred  in  the  March  of  last 
year,  have  not,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
been  foUowed  by  any  judicial  sentence,  no 
great  importance  can  be  attached  to  thc 
declaration. 
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leaving  our  schools,  are  subjected  to  teaching 
of  a  very  different  character  from  what  they 
had  there  received.  Still,  it  Í8  satisfactory  to 
think  that  these  schools,  through  the  zeal  of 
their  teachers  and  a  local  committee,  are 
progressing  most  satisfactorily,  and  that  more 
than  190^.  during  the  last  year  was  raised 
for  their  support.  The  Theological  Seminary 
has  been  attended  by  14  students — 11  from 
the  Waldensian  Valleys,  1  from  Sicily,  1 
from  Scotland,  and  1  from  Qermany.  The 
conduct  of  the  whole  of  these  has  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  professors.  6y  the  end  of 
June  four  of  these  will  have  fínished  tlieir 
theological  curriculum,  and  be  prepared  to 
preach. 

At  Ouasyjlla^  which  is  the  next  station 
that  we  visit,  there  are  most  cheering  proofs 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  blessing  the 
work  which  is  being  carried  on.  One  of  the 
most  effective  agents  in  bringing  men  under 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  the  bishop  of  that 
place.  By  attticking  in  the  most  savage 
manner  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  stirring 
up  the  fauatics  to  renew  the  atrocities  of 
Barletta,  he  has  produced  in  the  minds  of 
many  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
Evangelical  doctrines;  and  several  persons 
have  thus  been  led  to  attend  the  Evangelical 
meeting,  and  have  carried  away  in  their  hearts 
some  seeds  of  divine  truth  which  may  here- 
after  bear  fruit.  Twenty  new  members  have 
joined  the  Church,  so  that  the  number  of 
communicants  in  connexion  with  this  station 
is  now  fifty-three.  The  aveilage  number  who 
attend  public  worship  is  from  100  to  120. 
In  November  a  Sunday-echool  was  opened, 
which  is  now  atteuded  by  twenty-four  chil- 
dren.  "  At  first,*'  writes  the  evangelist, "  they 
were  exceedingly  iuattentive,  but  now  they 
show  such  marked  interest  that  it  gives 
me  real  pleasure  to  instruct  them."  Be- 
Bides  the  Sunday-school,  there  are  week-day 
and  evening  schools.  The  latter  is  attended 
by  several  Koman  Catholics.  As  the  Bible  is 
one  of  the  text-books  which  are  used,  they 
have  an  opportunity  not  only  of  reading  it, 
but  of  having  it  explained  to  them. 

We  shall  once  more  croes  the  Apennines, 
and  visit  the  station  at  Genoa,  The  fírst 
thing  which  claims  our  attention  in  con- 
nexion  with  this  station  is  the  severe  loss 
which  the  Church  has  sustained  by  the  deaths 
from  cholera  of  the  able  and  zealous  evan- 
gelÍBt,  Sig.  Jalla,  and  his  wife.  To  fíU  up  the 
blank  caused  by  this  loss  Sig.  Prochet  has 
been  removed  from  Pisa  to  Genoa.  The  ac- 
count  which  he  gives  of  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion  of  hÍ8  congiegation  ia  very  encouraging. 


Fifteen  persons  have,  since  his  arrival  the: 

been  admitted  for  the  fírst  time  to  the  Loir^^/ 
table.     One  of  the  questions  that  was  pa^   . 
them   on   their   admission   wa»,    "  Aie   -^^ 
ready  to  lose  everything — position,  lank,  ^jq, 
ployment — for  the  sake  of   Christ?"    I^hey 
all  replied, "  We  are  ready."     One  of  theae^  a 
poor  carpenter,  was  asked,  when  he  went  to 
his  work  the  next  day,  if  it  was  true  that  hc 
had  become  a  Waldensian.     "  Yea,  Sir,"  lie 
replied.     "  And  why   have   you   done  ao  ?* 
was  the  next  question.     "  Because,"  said  h.«, 
"  the  Bible  shows  that  they  are  in  the  ri^lit 
way,  and  being  myself  free,  I  wish  also    tA 
walk  in  it."     "  0,  you  are  free,  are  yoia  t* 
"  Yes,  Sir."     "  Then,"  Baid  his  master,  « 
are  also  free  not  to  give  you  any  more 
ployment.     How  many  days  do  you  wi»'bt 
eight,  ten,  fífteen?"  "Allow  me  first  to  asls^' 
replied  the  young  man,  "  if,  during  the  tÍDoe 
that  I  have  been  employed  here,  you  ha.^ 
had  any  cause  to  fínd  fault  with  my  worls.-' 
The  master  replied  that  he  never  had,  l>cit 
that   he   could   not   have   one  in   his  e»t^ 
blishment  who  had  forsaken  the  leligion   in 
which  he  was  bom.     "  Then,"  answered  "the 
young  man,  "  eight  days  are  quite  Bufficient.'' 

The  day-schools  are  attended  by  seventy- 
two  children,  the  half  of   whom  belong  to 
parents  who  are  still  Roman  Catholics.    Tbe 
children  attending  these  schoola  not  only  xv- 
ceive  religious  instruction  from  their  teachen, 
but  twice  a-week  all  the  scholars  meet  to- 
gether  to  receive  a  special  Bible  leseon  írom 
Sig.  Prochet.     Tlms,  many  children  who  aie 
not  permitted  to  attend  the  Sunday-school  ire 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trutL 

Connected  with  the  station  at  Genoa  aie 
two  smaller  stations,  the  one  at  St  Pier 
d'Arena  with  a  congregation  of  about  seTen^ 
persons,  the  other  at  St.  Vincenzo  del  F»T*le 
with  about  Bixty  persona.  At  Bordi^^  * 
congregation  has  been  commenced  whichovee 
ite  existence  to  a  lady  who  some  montbi  ago 
opened  a  school  there,  and  who  now,  in  a^ 
dition  to  that,  fumishes  the  meonB  for  carij- 
ing  on  this  station,  which  goes  on  incretfÍDK 
in  number  and  in  the  interest  taken  hj  tltf 
people  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word. 

Passing  from  Liguria  into  Piedmont»  ^ 
fínd  a  Btation  planted  at  Pietra  MafOMÁ^  ^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  AleaBandiia.  ^ 
congregation  there  varies  from  60  to  ISOitB^ 
onr  evangelist  writes  that  among  theae  he  ba* 
been  privileged  to  see  some  froit  of  his  labon'' 
More  than  one  Binner  has  known  the  gnc^  ^ 
Qod  in  tnith,  and  been  led  to  ímkt  ^ 
ways  of  Bin  and  live  to  Qod.  Ai  a  proof  ^ 
thÍB,  he   mentiona  the  caae  ol  one  who  bn 
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kboaring  nnder  a  painfal  iUness  for 
than  eight  months.  Daring  that  time  his 
srsation  has  been  most  edifjing.  Not  a 
tinr  has  escaped  his  lips.  On  the  con- 
,  he  has  ever  blessed  the  hand  that  was 
Dg  him ;  and  several  Roman  Catholics 
been  led  from  the  things  which  they 
l  at  hÍ8  bedfiide  to  attend  our  meetings. 
evangelist  preaches  not  only  at  Pietra 
zzi,  bnt  also  at  the  neighbourinj;  towns 
[ontecastello,  Castel  Nuovo  di  Scrivia, 
Qoazzora.  The  last-mentioned  place  is 
}t  entirely  nnder  the  sway  of  the  priests ; 
k  mo8t  striking  testimony  to  the  power 
le  truth  has  been  borne  by  the  patience 
íi  one  familj  has  manifested  under  the 
cntions  which  they  have  had  to  endure 
he  sake  of  the  GospeL  At  first  they 
shunned  by  alL  Now  their  house  has 
ne  a  meeting-place  for  the  brethren 
$red  in  these  parts.  On  the  last  occnsion 
^hich  the  evangelist  visited  that  family 
ad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  ten 
le,  who  united  with  him  in  prayer  and 
ïtudy  of  God's  Word.  Nor  are  these 
In  this  district  there  are  many  who 
88  and  read  the  Scriptures,  but  have  not 
)rmally  left  the  Church  of  Rome. 
oceeding  northward,  the  next  station 
cLdms  our  attention  is  that  of  Turin, 
congregation  there  is  almost  the  same  as 
B  Ust  year,  but  considerable  progress  has 
made  in  regard  to  Sunday-schools. 
lerly  there  was  but  oue;  now  there  are 
s.  One  of  these  is  held  in  the  church, 
Í8  attended  by  70  grown-up  persons  and 
t  the  same  number  of  children ;  another, 
h  is  intended  chiefly  for  very  young 
Iren,  is  attended  by  about  70  scholars, 
balf  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
l  has  been  opened  for  children  residing 
be  northem  part  of  the  city,  and  is  at- 
ed  by  28  scholars.  The  evangeliat  visits 
larly  these  schools,  and  assists  the  pastor 
jving  instruction  to  a  class  of  50  cate- 
nens.  Besides  the  Sunday-schools,  there 
four  week-day  Bchools,  attended  by  350 
iien,  many  of  whom,  though  belonging  to 
tan  Catholic  families,  are  receiving  at  our 
ols  the  elements  of  a  Christian  educa- 

OQceming  Pinerolo^  our  next  station  in 
imont,  we  can  only  say  that  it  continues  to 
Biue  spiritual  instruction  to  fífty  Evangeli- 
ítmilies  that  are  scattered  through  the 
1  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  give  in- 
^tion  to  their  children  and  a  few  Roman 
u>lie8.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will 
eome  when  we.  ahaXL  be  able  to  employ 


an  evangelÍBt  there  who  will  preach  in  Italian 
as  well  as  in  French,  for  then  we  may  ex- 
pect  to  see  the  Qospel  spreading  in  this  town 
as  in  our  other  stationa. 

At  Ivreay  Áost<i^  and  Courmayeur  the  work 
of  evangelifiation  does  not  seem  to  be  making 
much  progress,  although  our  evangelists  are 
labouring  with  zeal  and  faithfulness.  Yet 
theae  labours  are  not  really  unaccompanied 
with  succeas.  **  Although  we  cannot  say,'* 
writea  the  evangelist  at  Aosta,  *Hhat  we 
have  extended  our  tenta  or  lengthened  our 
cords,  yet  we  are  certain  that  our  stakea  have 
been  strengthened.  The  work  of  the  Lord  in 
the  aanctification  of  hia  people  has  been  going 
on,  and  aeveral  of  our  members  have  given 
proof  of  their  conversion,  not  only  to  Protest- 
antism,  but  also  to  Chríst.'' 

Leaving  Piedmont,  we  enter  Lombardy, 
where  the  first  station  that  claims  our  atten- 
tion  is  that  of  Milan.  There  we  find  a  con- 
gregation  of  eighty  members,  and  from  100  to 
150  hearers;  a  Sunday-school,  attended  by 
82  children ;  and  an  evening-school,  with  30 
scholars. 

The  distance  from  Milan  to  Gomo,  where 
we  have  another  station,  is  about  an  hour  by 
railway.  A  school  has  lately  been  opened 
in  connexion  with  this  station,  which  is  at- 
tended  by  38  children.  Thia  haa  been  the 
meana  of  increaaing  the  attendance  at  the 
Sunday-school,  the  number  attending  which 
haa  ríaen  from  15  to  25.  There  are  alao 
aeveral  atationa  along  the  lake,  which  are 
viaited  regularly  by  our  evangeliat.  The 
syndic  of  the  village  where  one  of  these 
atationa  has  been  opened,  haa  not  only  ahown 
himaelf  to  be  one  of  our  most  zealoua  and 
intelligent  friends,  but  has  also  adopted  an 
ingenious  plan  of  spreading  the  knowiedge  of 
the  QospeL  Many  of  hia  dienta  come,  aa  ia 
common  in  Italy,  to  consult  him  on  Sunday. 
After  having  diacuaaed  the  queation  about 
which  they  had  wiahed  his  advice,  he  aska 
them  if  they  have  been  at  tlie  Maaa,  and  what 
part  of  the  Bible  the  priest  haa  explained. 
**  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  remember," 
is  the  answer  which  is  commonly  given.  **  I 
have  not  been  at  the  Mass,"  continues  the 
syndic,  "  but  I  shall  read  to  you  the  part  of 
Scrípture  which  the  príest  haa  read  and  ex- 
plained."  He  then  commencea  to  read  in  the 
Yulgate  the  lesaon  for  the  day.  "  Now,''  he 
continues,  "  would  you  like  to  hear  this  in 
Italian  V*  His  visitors  liaten  with  aurpriae 
and  pleasure  to  the  worda  of  etemal  life  read 
to  them  iu  their  own  language,  and  accom- 
panied  with  a  clear  and  familiar  explanation, 
and  often  go  away  aaying  that  the  KvangeUcal 
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Byndic  knows  \)etter  tban  their  priest  how  to 
give  leligious  instruction. 

Leaving  Como  we  come  to  Bresda.  The 
cburch  there  has  had  to  pass  though  a  season 
of  trials  and  difficuUies.  If  these  had  come 
from  wíthout  they  might  have  had  the  efifect 
of  binding  the  brethren  more  closely  together ; 
but  as  they  have  arisen  from  discords  in  the 
church  itself,  they  have  driven  away  somé 
from  the  meetings,  and  rendered  others  in- 
different.  Many  of  the  brethren  have  also 
gone  to  settle  in  other  towns,  so  that  the 
number  of  communicants  has  decreased  from 
50  to  38. 

But  while  there  is  little  to  encourage  us  in 
the  condition  of  this  church,  there  is  much  to 
cheer  us  in  the  state  of  afi'airs  in  Castiglione 
delle  Stiviere.  Last  year  there  were  only  6 
communicants ;  now  there  are  17,  and  the 
congregation  is  exceedingly  desirous  to  have 
an  Evangelical  school  opened  among  them. 


Had  things  remained  politically  aa  the^ 
were  when  our  last  report  was  wiitten,  Bresc^ 
and  Castiglione  delle  Stiviere  would  ha*> 
formed  the  eastem  boundaiy  of  our  n^ 
Bionary  fíeld ;  but  thanks  be  to  Qod,  who  h;^ 
done  80  great  things  for  Italy,  the  whol^  ^ 
Veneto  is  now  open  to  the  heralds  of  i^ 
cross,  and  our  Church  has  commenced  a  gtg. 
tion  in  Yenice  with  the  greatest  promise  oi 

i  success. 

I  We  have  now  22  stations  in  Italy,  and  i 
in  France ;  20  professors  and  ministen  at 
work  in  this  fíeld;  7  evangelists  who  m 
not  ministers ;  35  teachers  of  achools :  in  all, 
62  agents  employed  by  us.  Our  diiferait 
meetings  in  Italy  are  attended  by  from  2,000 
to  2,500  grown-up  persons  and  800  childieD; 
of  these  1,400  are  regular  communicanti 
The  day-schools  are  attended  by  1,200 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  the  evening 
schools  by  about  300  adults. 
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[From  our  own  Correspondent] 

Berlin,  July  15,  1867. 

"WANT   OF   TIME." 

Stillness  has  settled  down  on  our  capital. 
A  hush  has  followed  the  busy  days  of  Pas- 
toral  Conferences  and  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
and  the  ministers  of  Church  and  State  are 
alike  seeking  refreshment  and  relaxation  in 
country  life  and  at  the  Baths.  The  Grace  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  alone  goes  on  working 
without  rest,  and  manifests  itself  all  the 
more  sweetly  to  the  thoughtful  heart  during 
this  summer  pause  of  the  outside  life.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  hurry  and  rnsh  of  modem 
Bociety,  and  the  ever-increasing  "want  of 
time,"  have  become  serious  hindrances  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  nation  in  Chris- 
tian  truth.  Hardworking,  iiidustrious  people, 
when  exhorted  to  give  more  diligeut  heed  to 
the  spoken  Word  of  the  Lord,  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  to  Sunday-school  teachiug,  and  bo 
on,  feel  with  some  justice  that  they  have 
given  an  answer  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted  when  they  say,  "  We  have  no  time." 
This  is  an  excuse  more  common  than  any 
other,  among  the  Christians  of  our  day,  as 
exonerating  them  from  good  works.  The 
pressure  of  busiuess  has  beconie  so  great,  that 
inen  of  business,  and  all  who  are  bent  on 
getting  gain,  have  no  time  to  spare ;  and  the 
passion  for  amusements  is  so  on  the  increase, 
that  even  the  idlers  have  scarcelv  a  leisure 
hour  on  their  hands.  But  the  Christian  heart 
needs  time  that  it  may  listen,  think,  and 
Tt»á,     **  Maiy  sat  Btill  in  the  house,''  records 


the  E^'angelist ;  and  it  is  of  her,  not  of  tbe 
bustling  Martha,  we  are  told  that  ehe  bad 
chosen  the  better  part.  FoIIowing  on  to 
know  the  Lord  requires  a  sacrifice  of  time. 
"  Time  is  money,"  says  your  Enghsh  pro- 
verb ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  inan  cin 
serve  only  one  master,  God  or  Hammon 
(money) ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  Gk)d  miut  te 
served  cUfOi^  Mammon,  and  through  ManimoD. 
This  same  want  of  time  is  made  also  aa 
excuse  for  the  neglect  of  good  books,  thoni^ 
other  works  highly  spoken  of  find  a  ready 
sale ;  and  thus  that  which  is  less  good,  or  eren 
hostile  to  Chiist,  receives  support 

NEW   B00K8. 

Such  thoughts  are  suggested  by  a  hook  of 
which  I  wiU  give  you  a  brief  notice, "  The 
History  of  the  People  of  larael,  and  the  Bísb 
of  Christianity."  This  lies  before  me  in  tbies 
thick  volumes.  The  authors  are  ProfeMOO 
Weber  and  Holtzmann,  of  Heidelbeig.  I^ 
takes  the  purely  Rationalistic  point  of  TÍetí'^ 
Christ  was  a  man,  and  died  as  a  man.  I^ 
work  is  meant  for  general  readera,  not  fer 
scholars  and  divines ;  and  its  object  v  ^ 
insinuate  the  views  of  the  Heidelbeig  B** 
tionalistic  schuol,  under  an  ingenious  diflgai>^ 
ÍQto  the  popular  mind.  Such  booka  aieo^ 
viously  far  more  injuiious  than  more  eroditB 
works.  They  are  more  widely  read;  and  wÍiA 
Christmas  conies,  and  parents  are  máá^ 
books  as  presents  for  their  children,  tbtf^ 
will  have  a  laiger  sale.  Many,  both  ^ 
buyers  and  sellers,  do  not  dÍBoem  the  aofH^ 
lurking  concealed  beneath  the  luxnnaBoe  (t 
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intífol  verbiage.  Our  reli^ous  societies 
:  the  diffosion  of  usefnl  knowledge  by 
wiB  of  books  pay  too  little  heed  to  these 
.blications.  They  ought  to  have  brought  out 
ig  since  a  geneial  history,  a  history  of  the 
ople  of  Israel,  and  a  history  of  the  times  of 
e  Aposdes,  in  a  popular  scientifíc  form,  not 
simple  religious  tracts,  but  as  substantial, 
gularly-published  volumes.  There  is  a 
eat  dearth  in  Christian  families  of  works 
i  Listoiy,  literature,  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
id  eccleedastical  history,  which  are  at  the 
metime  well-written  and  charactensed  bv  a 
ilieving  spirít.  How  much  harm,  for  in- 
inoe,Í9  done  by  Dr.  Qraitz's  "History  of 
€  Jews,"  which  consists  of  nine  volumes, 
which  the  most  sacred  questions  are  treated 
a  spirit  of  hofitility  to  Chríst,  and  which  is 
ívcrtheless  used  by  Christian  teachers.  I 
ive  before  me  now  "  The  History  of  the 
!W8  of  Cologne,"  edited  by  Emst  Weyden, 
bich  refers  more  than  once  to  Dr.  Graitz's 
>ok.  , 

CHURCH    QUE8TI0X9. 

The  points  of  dispute  in  reference  to  the 
ntheran  Churches  of  the  newly-annexed 
«vinces  (Hanover  and  Holstein)  are  still 
iitested  with  imabated  vigour.  A  very 
vere  paper  against  the  High  Consistory 
íB  heen  issued  by  a  Lutheran  divine  of  the 
luvereity  of  Erlangen.  Its  author  is  sup- 
»ed  to  be  Professor  Frank,  a  leamed  inan, 
pecially  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
efonnation.  A  Prussian  clergyman  of  the 
^vince  of  Pomerania  has  published  a  pam- 


phlet  entitled,  "  The  Union  and  the  Lutheran* 
Church  in  thc  Old  Eastem  Provinces  of  the 
Pmssian  State."  In  it  he  advocates  with 
cleamess  and  decision  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  provincial 
synods,  in  which  the  limitation  or  abolition 
of  the  supreme  episcopal  authoríty  shall  be 
discussed.  The  Protestant  High  Consistory 
has,  in  fact,  laid  before  the  consistoríes  the 
suggestion  of  a  govemment  by  provincial 
synods  for  the  six  eastem  provinces,  with  a 
view  to  discussion.  In  this  scheme  the  sole 
charge  committed  to  the  provincial  synods  is 
to  watch  over  the  puríty  of  doctrine  in 
churches  and  schools,  and  to  attend  to  their 
condition  and  requirements. 

CHURCH   BTATI8TICS. 

In  the  province  of  Brandenburg  277 
Catholics  have  gone  over  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  719  Catholic  children  have  been 
baptized  by  Protestant  clergymen.  On  the 
other  hand,  14  Protestants  have  joined  the 
Catholic  Church.  35  Jews  have  been  bap- 
tized  into  the  Protestant  faith,  but  11 
Chrístians  have  become  perverts  to  Judaism. 
88  Protestants  have  joined  the  Baptists ;  35 
have  associated  themselves  with  free  (infídel) 
societies.  Unhappily,  238  persons  have,  with- 
out  any  assigned  cause  or  object,  forsaken  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  are  living  without 
church,  or  altar,  or  forgiveness  of  ains, 
"  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world."  May  God  in  his  mercy  seek  and 
save  these  lost  sheep  ! 


RUSSIA. 

THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  "  ORTHODOX  CHURCH,"  THEIR  EDUCATION, 

STATUS,  AND  HABITS.* 


The  orthodox  clergy  of  Russia  is  divided 
to  the  regular,  or  monks  of  the  Order  of  St 
*8il,  who  on  account  of  their  dress  are 
iown  as  the  hlacl',  and  the  secular  or  white 
8igy.  Let  us  begin  with  the  latter.  The 
íiite  clergy  form  a  regular  caste,  although 

*  (fe  jwe^  perhaps  all  the  more  so  de  facto. 
0  one  can  be  ordained  an  orthodox  príest 
ileas  he  be  marríed  (and  both  he  and  his 
tfe  are  nearly  always  the  children  of  príests) ; 
^  a«  the  canonical  law  does  not  allow  him 

ï>Mny  twice,  the  death  of  his  wife  depríves 
^  at  the  same  time  of  his  parísh  and  obliges 
J"»  to  enter  a  monastery,  and  thus  become, 
^  wlensy  a  member  of  the  black  clergy. 

•  for  hi8  childrén,  the  boys  are  without  any 
*^on  aent   to   the   ecclesiastical   distríct 


school,  and  from  thence  generally  to  the 
seminary,  while  the  daughters  foUow  their 
mother's  example,  and  if  they  marry  at  all, 
marry  príests.  Thus  the  circle  is  complete. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  form,  first, 
those  boys  who,  on  account  of  their  laziness, 
or  duUness,  or  for  any  other  reason,  have  been 
expelled  from  the  distríct  school  or  the 
seminary,  and  who  either  manage  to  get 
themselves  ordained  as  deacons,  appointed 
chorísters,  sacristans,  etc,  or  become  clerks  in 
some  subordinate  Govemment  office;  and 
second,  those  comparatively  few  young  men 
who,  having  finished  their  education  at  the 
seminary  with  su'ccess,  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  good  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose 
left  them  to  loathe  the  profession   of  their 


*  By  a  "  Recent  Trayeller  in  Rnssia,"  whose  account— which  he  vouches  to  be  based  entirely  oi| 
i>OBil  obflervation— we  qnote  from  the  Spectator, 
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fathers,  and  look  for  employment  beyond  their 
caste.  But  the  number  of  the  latter  is  com- 
paratively  small,  not  only  on  accomit  of  the 
difficulty  for  any  young  man  to  retain  the 
ju8t-mentioned  qnalities  after  a  Buccessful 
training  at  the  seminary,  but  far  more  so  in 
consequence  of  the  hard  pressure,  moral  and 
otherwise,  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
yonng  renegade.  Not  only  do  his  parents 
and  relations  generally  lay  a  regular  siege  to 
him  during  the  three  months  which  he  is 
obliged  to  devote  to  the  reconsideration  of 
his  project  after  hc  has  officially  com- 
municated  it  to  the  clerical  authorities,  but 
if  he  remain  firm  to  his  purpose,  thc 
family  generally  break  oflT  all  intercourac 
with  him,  and  curse  him.  Besides  this,  hc 
Í8  obliged  to  makc  three  separate  joumeys, 
generally  on  foot  (and  which  frequently 
amount  to  several  hundred  versts),  to  the 
Govemment  town,  there  to  be  admonished 
by  the  bishop  or  archbishop  to  give  up  his 
evil  and  sinful  thoughts,  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion  of  Satan,  and  not  to  forsake  his  divine 
calling.  Of  course  this  is  only  the  theory. 
In  practice  this  co-called  "  admonition "  re- 
duces  itself  mostly  to  this.  The  delinquent 
is  made  to  stand  several  hours,  and  to  hunger 
or  freeze,  according  to  the  season,  in  the 
courtyard  or  the  ante-rooms  of  the  episcopal 
residence,  and  when  at  last  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  his  Grace,  he  has  to  fall  on  his 
knces,  gets  a  good  round  scolding,  and  is 
told  to  go  home  and  change  his  mind  before 
he  retums  next  month.  I  have,  among  my 
Russian  acquaintances,  not  a  few  at  present, 
literary  men,  physicians,  lawyers,  professors, 
or  holding  considerable  appointments  in  the 
Govemment  service,  who  have  all  passed 
through  this  three  months'  domestic  purgatory, 
and  have  made  the  three  pilgrimages  to  get 
their  three  episcopal  scoldings ;  and  their  ac- 
counts,  half  comic,  half  moumful,  might  go  to 
make  a  very  interesting,  not  to  say  instmctive 
volume  indeed. 

But  of  course  all  this  refers  only  to  the 
minority;  the  mcgority  of  the  priests'  sons 
follow  the  broad,  liiongh  not  too  pleasant  road 
of  their  caste.  That  is,  they  spend  the  time 
£rom  their  tenth  or  eleventh  to  their  eigh- 
teenth  or  nineteenth  year,  íirst  in  the  district 
schools,  then  at  the  seminary,  in  a  perfect  at- 
mosphere  of  flogging  while  within  the  school 
building,  and  in  the  greatest  wretchedness, 
physical  and  moral,  in  the  houses  of  the  petty 
tradesmen,  artisans,  or  soldiers*  widows,  with 
whom,  owing  to  their  parents*  poverty,  they 
generally  lodge  and  boord.  The  instraction 
they  receive  ia  very  much  on  a  par  with  their 


education,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  mechaiiictl 
acquisition  by  rote  of  the  radiments  oí  tieo- 
log^cal  science  and  of  a  minimnm  of  GreeJt 
and  Latin.     Of  conrse  not  in  name,  for  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  respecta,  there  ezvtts  in 
Russia  an  impassable   gulf  between  theoiy 
and  practice.     Thus,  according  to  theorr,  the 
official  programme  of  the  studies  to  befol- 
lowed  in  a  seminary  comprísea,  besides  the 
dead   langnages,  Gennan    and    French  (the 
professors  of  the  latter  two  are,  without  aBy 
exception,  unable  to  read  correctly  the  lan- 
guages  they  are  supposed  to  teach),  the  foDow- 
ing    subjects :    theology,   moral  philosophj, 
rhetoric,  mathematics,  universal  anJ  church 
history,  natural  sciences,  agronomy,  medicine, 
etc.     At  sight  of  this  traly  encyclopaKÍical 
programme,  an  inexperienced  reader  might 
ask,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  knowledge  to 
men  who  are  destined  to  occupy  a  posiliflii 
but  very  slightly  removed  from  that  of  the 
common  peasants,  and  who  will  be  obliged  to 
gain  their  livelihood,  in  part    at  least,  by 
actual  manual  labour  ?  But  here  the  happj 
difference  just  alluded  to  between  theory  and 
practice  steps  in,  and  the  official  programmc 
is  never  heard  of  again,  except  just  in  the 
official,  and  equally  trastworthy,  annual  re- 
ports.     Between  these  rarely  recurring  evento, 
the  only  real  object  which  the  rector,  inspec- 
tor,  and  teachers  of  a  Russian  8eminaiy{(rf 
which  the  former  are  always,  and  the  latter 
very  frequently  monks)  have  in  view,  v  ^ 
make  as  much  money  as  possible  by  employ- 
ing  part  of  the  school  funds  for  their  owa 
benefit,  and  by  levying  a  regularly  organiwd 
blackmail  on  the  parents  of  the  boys  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  be  educating.    Ewiy 
time  that  a  parish  priest  brings  back  hia  «» 
or  sons  to  the  district  school  or  seminaiy,  he 
is  bound  to  make  the  roimd  of  all  the  10* 
called  instractors  of  his  children,  and  to  j» 
sent  to  each  of  them  according  to  thdr  n» 
and  his  own  means  an  offering  vaiying  from 
ten  or  fourteen  roubles  down  to  one  or  t»8j 
sometimes  consÍBting  of  a  few  sacks  of  ff^ 
or  potatoes,  etc.     Of  conrse  theae  contrih^ 
tions  aré  qnite  ill^al,  or  at  least  extia-IeiPf 
but  woe  to  the  boy  whose  feitiier  8honld,fiN* 
poverty  or  any  other  reason,  neglect  and  aw- 
mit  to  this  customary  tríbnte !  It  ia  noihjog 
unusual,  or  to  be  quite  correct,  it  waa  noduíg 
imusual,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preaent^ 
cennium,  that  snch  boys  were  aunply  *** 
literally   flogged    to    death   by    ^^  ^ 
masters.     In  the  course  of  my  aevenl  Jttfi 
residence  and  travels  in  Eufisíay  I  hm  O0| 
with  the  parents  of  fiur  mich  chíldnBi  i*'^ 
have  had  podtive  infoimation  áboiil  000001* 
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ihe  mide  (himself  a  poor  parish  priest) 
e  mindered  hoy. 

irin  now  bríeflj  examine  the  career  of  a 
ian  prieety  from  the  moment  he  leaTee 
seminaiy  with  a  certificate  sufficiently 
iráhie  for  him  to  obtain  the  preliminary 

of  deacon. 

Dcey  as  it  has  been  the  case  already  for 

tíme,  the  seminaries  tom  oat  at  the  end 
reiy  year  a  greater  nnmber  of  candidatea 
Ified  (?)  for  priestfl^  orders  than  there  are 
icies,  there  ezist  only  two  ways  for  a 
idate  to  obtain  a  parish.  Either  he  has 
ibe  the  bishop's  secretary,  on  whom  the 
g  up  of  these  vacancies  chiefly  depends ; 
9  he  must  at  all  events  be  married  before 
VL  be  ordained  and  obtain  a  parish,  he 
x>  look  ont  for  some  priest  who,  £rom  old 
ríckness,  or  some  other  reason — veiy  fre- 
%  owing  to  hÍB  being  under  cÍTÍl  or 
Dical  disability — ^is  nnable  to  attend  to 
inties,  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  thos 
n  a  right  to  the  parish  on  his  ÍB^er-in- 
i  deaih.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
in  which  this  law,  or  rather  this  costom, 
d  have  been  infringed  by  the  bishop 
ing  to  sanction  this  family  transfer  of  a 
h;  in  íact,  the  daughter  of  a  Russian 
t  invariably  looks  upon  her  fathei^s  parish 
pon  the  principal  part  of  her  dowry, 
ing  perfectly  well  that  she  is  a  fíxture 

the  estate,  and  that  whoever  wants  the 
er  must  take  her  into  the  bargain.  But 
after  he  has  managed  to  buy  or  marry 
nah,  the  life  of  the  Russian  priest  does 
)eoome  much  more  enviable  (of  course,  I 
peaking  now,  as  throughout,  not  of  the 
)tions,  but  of  the  overwhelming  miyority 
e  country  cleigy).    Down  to  a  very  short 

ago  he  received  no  fíxed  aalary,  but 
3ded  for  his  whole  income  upon  the 
>  lands  and  the  casual  fees  derived  from 
teoings,  marriages,  burials,  etc    Now,  as 

ezists  no  fíxed  tariff  for  these  fees,  the 
t  naturally  tries  upon  all  such  occasions 
iUeeze  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  his 
tuoners ;  nor  would  it  be  right  to  blame 
too  severely  on  that  account,  for  lús  own 

dean  (as  I  suppose  I  must  call  the 
Mnny)    and  the    episcopal  consÍBtoiy 

him  quite  as  much  in  their  tum,  and 
d  he  on  any  of  the  customary  oceasions 
Qiid  remiss  in  his  ofierings  to  the  former 

aome  influential  member  of  the  latter, 
pQtetty  safe  to  get  veiy  soon  into  some 
le  or  oiher;  nay,  he  may  possibly  be 
red  of  his  parish  altogether,  or  at  least 
mifened  to  a  poorer  one. 

for  the  glebe  lands,  they  generally  be- 


come  the  indireet  eaiue  of  ihe  ntter  degrada- 

tion  and  moral  ruin  of  those  among  the 

country  priests  in  whom  anything  yet  remains 

to  be  mined.    By  custom,  the  peasanta  of  all 

the  villagee  forming  a  parish  are  bonnd  to 

bring  in  all  their  pastoi^s  crop  or  crops  for 

nothing ;  but,  of  course,  as  everything  else  in 

Russia,  this  must  not  be  taken  in  too  literal 

a  sense.     Every  day,  sometimes  even  every 

hour,  being  of  so   great  an  importance  at 

Harvest  time,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the 

peasants  to  offer  this  so-called  ''harvest  help" 

to  their  pastor  without  the  inducement  of  a 

"feed,"  in  which   gallons  of  com  biandy 

natuially  play  the  principal  part.     The  worst, 

however,  is  that  if  the  pricst  lefiises  to  drínk 

and  to  get  drunk   with   the   peasants,  they 

generally  thiow  up  the  woik,  complain  of  his 

conduct  as  being  pioud  and  unchiistian,  become 

hÍB  woist  enemies,  and  geneially  manage  to 

get  him  into  some  tiouble  or  other.     As  to 

manuring,  ploughing,  and  tilling  of  his  fíeld, 

all  thÍB  devolves  of  couise  upon  the  priest 

himself,  his  wife,  and  childien ;  and  whoever 

has  derived  lús  knowledge  o[  farming  from 

other  sources  than  bucolics  and  pretty  land- 

scapes  will  probably  agree  with  me,  that  the 

continual  associations  and  the  condition   of 

mind  and  body  which  actual  fsnm  labour 

entails,  are  not  exactly  those  most  desirable 

in  the  spiritual  leader  and  pastor  of  a  law 

and  imeducated  peasantiy.     Nor  is  harvest. 

the  only  time  which  it  is  almost  impossible 

for  the  parish  priest  not  to  get  drunk  in 

presence  of  his  flock;  on  the  occasion  of  a 

christening,  of  a  marriage,  and  especially  at 

the  annual  feast  of  the  patron  saint,   his 

position  becomes  in  this  respect  íar  more 

difficult  stiU.     On  the  patron's  day  the  priest 

is  bound  aíter  moming  mass  to  take  the 

saint's  icon,  and  bear  it  from  one  end  of  the 

village  to    the    other,   entering    into    each 

cottage,  blessing  the  inmates  with  the  tcon, 

and  drinking  one,  sometimes  even  two,  glasses 

of  brandy  to  their  health.     Now,  these  in- 

numerable  libatbns  it  is  absolutely  impossible 

for  the  priest  to  refuse  (should  he  even  him- 

self  care  to  do  so),  with  running  the  risk 

of  making  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  peaaant 

whom  he    ahould   thus    slight    The    con- 

sequence  is,  that    by  the    time    the    pro- 

cession  is  over,  the  priest,  his  deacon,  and 

'choristers,  all  of  them  dead  drunk,  are  put 

upon  a  cart  together  with  the  iconf  and  taken 

back  to  the  parsonage  by  the  soberest  among 

the  peasants,  or  still  more  f requently  by  some 

of  their  wives.    Thus,  having  gradually  sunk 

to  the  levd  of  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and 

being  hated  for  hÍB  extortion,  the   average 
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country  priest  Í8  despised  and  mocked  at  by 
liis  flock,  who,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
naturally  transfer  to  the  orthodox  religion 
and  Church  the  opinion  they  have  formed  of 
it8  recognised  representative  in  their  midfit. 
This  may  seem  strange,  but  as  to  the  truth  of 
it  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  As  a 
proof  that  my  cstimate  of  the  opinion  in 
which  the  clergy  are  held  by  the  peasantry  is 
correct,  I  wiU  just  refer  to  the  foUowing  fact, 
which  no  candid  person,  knowing  anything 
about  Bussian  society  and  the  Russian  people, 
Í8  likely  to  contradict.  In  Russia,  the  most 
indecent  among  those  inniunerable  stories  and 


anecdotes,  which  fonn,  as  pretty  nearly  c'^^. 
where,  so  especiaUy  there,  the  only  or  at  ^i^ 
the  principal  humoristic  food  of  the  coitu^ 
man,  refer  with  scarcely  any  exception  to  tbe 
clergy.     If  ignorance,  drunkenness,  glutíonf, 
rapacity,    debauchery,   or   any  other  of  tbe 
grosser  vices  are  to  be  treated  anecdotically, 
the  Russian  popular  satire  almo9t  invanabl.T 
chooses  a  "pope"   (as   the  parish  pricat  i* 
familiarly  calied)  or  a  monk  for  ita  hero.  Th^ 
humiUating  and  moumful  significance  of  tbi» 
fact  is,  I  think,  strong  enough  to  dispense  me 
from  making  any  further  lemark  upon  tliis 
part  of  the  subject. 


TURKEY. 


[Prom  our  own  Correspondent.] 
Constantinople.  June  18,  1867. 

ANNUAL   MEETINa   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
inRBIONARIES. 

Once  a-year  delegates  from  all  the  stations 
of  American  missions  in  Turkey  meet  together, 
to  report  the  doings  of  theyear,  and  to  lay  plans 
for  the  fnture.  One  of  these  annual  meetings 
has  just  been  held  here,  continuing  about  ten 
days,  which  were  devoted  to  prayer  and  to 
the  despatch  of  business.  I  could  wish  that 
every  friend  of  missions  might  have  been 
present,  and  every  enemy  of  missions  too,  for 
that  matter.  Ko  one  could  have  listened  to 
those  plain,  business-Uke  discussions  for  ten 
days  without  realising  that  missions  in  Tur- 
key  were  a  reality — as  much  a  practical 
reality  as  a  railway  line  or  a  cotton  manu- 
factory,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much  a  work 
of  faith  and  love  as  the  missionary  joumeys 
of  the  Apostles.  The  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  were  more  encouraging,  and 
Hhowed  more  real  progress,  during  the  past 
year,  than  any  that  I  have  ever  heard  before. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Alexandretta  on  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  very  centre  of  ancient 
Armenia,  there  appears  to  be  in  progress  a 
general  and  genuine  religious  awakening. 

Of  the  movement  in  the  Kharpoot  field,  I 
wrote  you  in  fuU  two  months  ago.  The 
latest  news  from  that  region  is  that  the  reli- 
gious  interest  continues  unabated,  and  that 
there  are  hundreds  who  give  good  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart,  and  who  are  seeking  for 
admission  into  the  churches  there. 

The  reports  from  Marash,  Aintab,  Oorfa, 
nnd  that  vicinity,  show  that  although  the  work 
has  been  more  quiet  there,  it  has  been  even 
deeper  and  more  widely  extended.  AU  the 
churches  have  added  twenty  per  cent.  to  their 
membeiBhip  daring  the  year,  and  aome  much 
more  than  this.     I  bave  not  time  to  wríte 


fuUy  of  thia  most  interesting  work,  but  one 
or  two  inddents  ^connected  with  it  desen-e 
special  mention.     As  in  the  Kharpoot  field, 
^e   spiritnal  work   in   this  field  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  thorough  awakening  on  the 
subject  of  the  duty  of  Christians  to  support 
their  own  reUgious  institutions.     Here,  too, 
these  almost  indescribably  poor  families  are 
wiUingly  contributing  one-tenth  of  their  in- 
come  to  the  Lord,  in  addUion  to  «M  tkey 
give  to  the  pow,      And  as  in  other  places 
they  are  amazed  to  find  how  great  is  their 
abUity,  how  abundantly  able  they  are,  not 
only  to  support  their  own  xwstora,  hnt  to 
send  out  missionaries  from  their  own  nnin- 
ber  into  the  viUages  about  them.     Here,  too, 
the  native  pastors  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  self-support  with  as  mnch  enthusiasm  » 
their  people.     The  very  men  who  a  littí« 
time  ago  were  almost  ready  to  give  np  tíie 
Gospel  minifltry  if  they  were  to  be  tliowB 
upon  their  people  for  support,  now  rejoice  ui 
their  independence  of  foreign  aid,  and  Tmits 
most  cheerfuUy  in  the  sacrifices  of  their  people- 
An  incident  has  occurred  at  Maiash  within 
a  few  weeks  which  was  reported  at  thÍB  meet- 
ing,  and  which,  we  may  hope,  is  a  sign  rf 
better  days  to  come.     In  no  place  in  TmW 
was  the  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  P^ 
testantism  fiercer  and  more  unielentíng  than  i^ 
Marash.     Over  and  over  again  the  IMa^ 
colporteurs  were  stoned  out    of   the  cáff* 
Mobs  were  raised  against  those  who  ^ 
even  suspected  of  a  leaning  towud  the  ^ 
faith.    Even  after  Protefltantism  finaUy  erf** 
blished  itself  in  the  dty,  the  oppoeition  of  tí» 
Armenians  was  of  the  most  Tiolent  deBOÍp' 
tion.     But  there  aie  now  two  flouriitó>< 
Piotestant  churches  in  the  dty,  wiA  e^ 
gregations  of  from  600  to  1,000  eadi;  ^ 
8ome  two  months  ago,  the  leadinf   *       "^ 
prieat  in  the  dty,  who  had  fomierly 
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tigator  of  eveiy  persecutioiiysent  word  to  one 
the  mÍBsionaries  lesiding  there  that  it  might 
imote  harmony  and  good  feeling  among 
menians  and  Protestants  if  they  were  to 
aeh  in  each  other^s  chorches.  TMs  friendly 
itation  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  mis- 
laríeB  as  an  evidence  that  this  priest  was 
ij  to  preach  Ciospel  truth  himself,  as  well 
to  have  the  missionarieB  preach  it  in  his 
jch.     The  arrangement  was  made.     On 

Sabbath  when  the  Armenian  priest  was 
^reach,  the  congregation  was  so  large  that 
bad  to  adjonm  from  the  church  to  the 
ie  of  the  trees  in  the  court     The  sermon 

a  thoroughly  good  one,  on  unity  and 
therly  love.     The  followÍDg  Sabbath,  Rev. 

Pratt  preached  to  an  equally  laige  con- 
^tion  at  the  Armenian  church,  from 
8.  iv.  12,  carrying  with  him  his  own  choir, 

Binging  the  Protestant  hymns,  as  the  Ar- 
lians  had  brought  their  choir  to  chant  the 
Ims  at  the  Protestant  church.  There  are 
pictures,  nor  any  other  remnants  of  idolatry, 
his  Armenian  church.     After  the  service, 

príest  went  with  the  missionary  to  the 
r,  and  in  bidding  him  goodbye,  said, 
Telcome,  a  thousand  times  welcome,  to 
t  church."  Since  that  time,  the  native 
testant  pastors  have  been  invited  to  preach 
;wo  other  Armenian  churches  in  the  city, 
1,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  all  the  jealousy 
i  hard  feeling  which  existed  among  the 
Denians  against  the  Protestants  has  passed 
ly.    It  is  now  known  that  the  priest  did 

act  upon  his  own  responsibility  alone,  but 
t  the  invitation  extended  to  Dr.  Pratt  had 

approval  of  the  leadÍDg  laymen  among 

Armenians.  This  looks  like  reform  in 
Qest — ^like  a  real,  genuine  readiness  to 
'pt  the  Gospel  as  the  only  guide  of  the 
arch. 

THE   PRINCIPLB   OP   SELP-8UPP0RT. 

nie  most  important  topic  discussed  at  this 
sting  was  the  question  of  bringing  all  the 
nthes  up  to  the  point  of  supporting  their 
1  pastoTs.  AU  missionary  societiesy  in  all 
te  of  the  world,  have  come  within  a  few 
18  to  realise  more  or  less  the  importance 
this  principle.  There  are  few  societies 
>ch  do  not  feel  that  this  principle  was  most 
oHimately  neglected  in  their  earlier  efforts. 
I*  a  painful  fact  now,  that  the  churches 
ich  fihow  the  greatest  disinclination  to 
pt  thÍB  principle  are  those  which  were  íirst 
itted  by  the  missionaríes,  and  those  which 
e  received  the  greatest  amount  of  foreign 
ÍA  past  yeais.  It  was  anticipated  that 
tt  ehnrches,  after  beÍDg  supported  for  a 
Sy  would  lejoice  in  the   opportunity  of 


becoming  independent  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  meet  their  own  expenses;  but  they 
seem  to  have  grown  more  and  more  dependent, 
and  less  and  less  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

After  an  exhaustive  dÍBcussion  of  the 
subject,  it  was  resolved  that  after  the  first 
day  of  1868,  as  a  general  rule,  no  church 
shall  be  formed  by  the  missionaries  unless 
the  people  are  ready  to  call  a  pastor  and  pay 
at  least  one-fourth  of  his  salary.  No  church 
shall  be  aided  by  the  mission  to  support  a 
native  preacher  which  will  not  pay  at  least 
one-fourth  of  his  salary.  All  existing 
churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  mission 
shall  be  divided  into  three  classes.  To  the  first 
class  no  aid  shall  be  given  for  the  support  of 
their  pastors ;  to  the  second  blass  one-half  the 
salary  of  the  pastor  will  be  given  to  the 
church ;  to  the  third  class  three-fourths ;  but 
in  both  the  last  dasses  with  the  understaDding 
that  as  soon  as  possible  they  must  place  them- 
selves  in  a  higher  class.  Six  churches  in  this 
part  of  Turkey^ — i.e.,  in  the  Westem  Turkey 
mÍBSÍon — were  put  into  the  first  class,  as 
abundantly  able  to  support  their  own  pastors, 
if  they  were  willing  to  make  anything  like 
the  efibrt  made  by  the  new  churches  in  the 
Eastem  and  Central  missions. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  supposed  that  the 
simple  adoption  of  this  rule  would  lead  the 
churches  to  cheerfully  undertake  the  work. 
But  it  was  felt  that  they  might,  by  prayerful 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  missionaríes,  and 
especially  by  the  example  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  be  led  to  feel  that  this  rule  was 
adopted  for  their  good,  and  that  they  had  only 
to  make  the  effort  to  reap  the  blessed  results 
of  devotÍDg  to  God  their  property  as  well  as 
their  hearts.  I  hnve  no  doubt  that  the  result 
wiU  be  even  more  favourable  than  was 
anticipated.  When  once  the  native  churches 
have  leamed  from  experíence  the  sweets  of 
self-support,  they  wiU  never  wish  to  go  back 
to  the  old  system. 

As  a  matter  of  missionary  policy,  this  ques- 
tion  of  self-support  is  becoming  a  vital  one. 
If  the  churches  formed  by  missionary  societiea 
are  to  be  long  supported  by  foreign  funds, 
foreign  imssions  will  fail  of  their  object.  It 
wiU  be  impossible  for  them  even  to  nudntain 
their  present  position,  much  less  to  occupy 
new  fields  of  labour.  I  have  been  delighted 
to  leam  that  the  secretaríes  of  such  societies 
as  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the 
London  Missionary  Society  have  come  to 
exactly  the  same  conclusions  on  this  subject 
as  the  missionaríes  of  the  Amerícan  societies 
in  Turkey. 
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PER8ECUTI0N    IN    EGTPT. 

The  Viceroy  of  Eg^rpt  ia  eeeking  to  gain 
his  independence.  He  has  sncceeded  in 
obtaining  everything  but  the  name.  He  has 
appealed  to  Europe  for  aympathy,  on  the 
ground  of  his  superior  intelligence  and 
Uberality.  But  he  has  inaugurated  his  new 
power  by  authorísing  and  aiding  the  Coptic 
Fatiiarch  of  Egypt  to  crush  ont  Protestantism 
by  peraecution.  The  miseionaríes  of  the 
United  Presbyterían  Church  of  Ameríca  haye 
had  wonderful  success  in  preaching  the 
Qoepel  and  founding  schools  in  Egypt.  I 
gave  you,  last  year,  a  detailed  account  of  their 
work,  as  I  saw  it  myself.  They  have  avoided 
as  £ar  as  possible  any  conflict  with  the  Coptic 
Church,  but  have  preached  Chríst  to  all  who 
would  listen.  Until  this  winter  there  has 
been  no  seríous  persecntion;  but  some  two 
months  ago  the  Viceroy  fumished  the  Coptic 
Patriarch  with  one  of  his  own  steamers,  and 


with  full  authority  to  put  down  all  Vr^ 
testantism.     The  Patríaich  haa  been  doirlj 
ascending  the  Nile,  making  a  tríumphtl  entzj 
into  all  the  Christian  villages  on  the  8hore& 
Seeking  to  imitate  the  entxy  of  onr  Loid  iato 
Jerusalem,  he  enters  these  towns  ríding  tipon 
an  ass,  while  his  people  throw  palm  bnndiei 
beforehim,  and  cry,  ^*  Hosanna!  Blessed  íb  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."    At 
each  pkce  his  first  care  has  been  to  íind  ont 
any  who  might  be  sospected  of  a  leaning 
towards  ProtestantisnL     These  he  has  beatex, 
robbed,  dríven  from  their  honses,  and  abused 
in  every   conceivable    way;   in   some  mnci 
giving    positive   orden   that   they    be    eot 
in  pieces  and  thrown  into  ihe  Nile.    ProtoiCB 
have  been  made  to  the  Viceroy  in  vain.    At 
last  accounts  the  persecution  was  still  pn>. 
gressing,  and  no  effort  had  been  made  by  tha 
Govemment  to  stop  it. 


SYKTA. 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Beyrout,  June  21,  1867. 

FEMALE   EDUCATION   AT  BEYROUT — BFEECH 
OF   A   OREEK   PRIEST. 

I  have  just  retumed  from  the  annual 
examination  of  the  Beyrout  Native  Protestant 
Female  Seminary  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Amerícan  mission.  This  school  numbers 
eighty  girls,  representiug  five  of  the  diíFerent 
religious  sects  of  Syria,  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  girls  being  boarders.  The  examination 
continued  four  days,  in  the  English  and 
Prench  languages,  Arabic  grammar,  geo- 
graphy  and  aríthmetic,  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy,  Bible  history,  and  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Catechism.  This  institution  was 
the  fírst  school  in  Syria  established  on  the 
paying  principle,  and  with  exdusively  native 
teachers.  It  commenced  with  six  pupils,  and 
now  has  eighty.  The  income  for  the  first 
year  was  about  twenty  pounds  sterling.  This 
year  the  income  from  paying  pnpils  is  about 
370t 

The  Amerícan  mission  was  established  in 
Syría  in  1820,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
native  Protestants  began  to  assume  the  sup- 
port  of  their  own  institutions.  No  foreign 
miasionary  society  will  or  should  continue  to 
supply  Protestant  Chrístian  commu^^ties  in 
foreign  lands  with  education  and  preaching, 
after  they  are  able  to  fumish  it  and  pay  for 
it  themselves.  The  Amerícan  mission,  after 
fnmiáhing  education,  male  and  female,  gra- 
taitonaly  fót  many  years,  has  become  satisfied 
that  in  Beyront  the  native  Protestant  com- 


munity  is  able  to  carry  on  the  education  of  its 
own  daughters,  and  has  accordingly  assígned 
to  two  able  native  instmctors  the  Bole  cm 
and  management  of  this  Female  Seminuy. 
Mr.  Araman,  the  Principal,  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor  with  Dr.  Calhoun  in  the  Abeili  Male 
Seminary  for  ten  years,  and  Miss  Qiegoiy 
has  been  a  teachér  for  eleven  years  in  Tarioait 
mission  schools.     The  examination  this  week 
has  proved  how  well  qualified  are  the  teachei* 
for  their  chosen  work.     At  the  dose  of  tbe 
exercises  this  moming,  the  crowded  aMevUy 
of  spectators  was  addressed  by  several  luti^ 
gentlemen.     The  most  remarkable  additfi 
was  made  by  the  Qreek  príest»  GhubnsD* 
an   elderly  man,  the   ablest   and   most  in- 
fluential    Greek   príest   in   Syría.      I  witt 
give    a   sketch    of    his    addréas    as  neirly 
as  possible  from  memory.     All  perBoni  iU' 
terested  in   the    misaionary  work    in  th^ 
Turkish  empire  will  view  it  as  indicatÍDg 
an  advanced  state  of  liberality  in  thoM  vb^ 
once  were  among  the  bitterest  opponents0^ 
Protestant  missions  in  Syria.     The  addmig^ 
were    delivered    in  the  Amerícan  WmaH^ 
Chapel  to  an  audience  of  aboat  400  penoo^ 
The  old  príest  spoke  as  followB :  ^  líin  is  ^ 
complex  being.     He  has  a  mateiial  aad  a^ 
immaterial  nature,  a  mortal  and  «n  inmwrtiJ 
being.    He  was  made  in  Gk>d'a  imi^  an^ 
had  he  remained  in  God's  image,  God  wonl^ 
have  been  his  companion  and  hia  teaeher  fo^ 
ever.    But  he  fell,  and  lost  that  imageL    I* 
the  fall  he  sustained  two  giMt  loM    ^ 
spiritnal  loss,  and  an  inteUeetoal  Im   I^ 
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(j^jdtual  loes  was  made  good  by  the  incama- 

tum  of  the  Son  of  God.     The  inteUectiial 

Lo68  is  to  be  made  good  by  mau  himself  ,  by 

aiaíiig   all   the  means  in  his  power.     You 

kiiow,  my  fnends,  into  what  a  sad  state  our 

laiid  and  people  had  fallen,  morally,  socially, 

aad  intellectually.     We  had  no  schools,  no 

boolís,  no  means  of  instruction,  when  God 

ia  lús  providence  awakened  the  zeal  of  guod 

men  £^  across  two  seas  in  distant  America, 

of    ^hich  many  of  us  had  never  heard,  to 

le&ve  home,  and  fiiends,  and  country  to  spend 

theix  lives  among  us — ^yes,  even  among  such 

as  I  am.     In  the  name  of  my  coimtrymen  in 

8y^ia  I  would  this  day  thank  those  men,  and 

thoae  who  sent  them.   They  have  given  us  the 

A.Tabic  Bible,  numerous  good  books,  founded 

Bcliools  and  seminaries,  and  trained  our  chil- 

dren  and  youth.    But  for  the  American  nús- 

nonaríes,  the  Word  of  Qod  would  have  well- 

Bigh  died  out  of  the  Arabic  Lmguage.     But 

now,  through  the  labours  of  Eli  Smith  and 

Dr.  Yan  Dyck,  they  have  given  us  a  trans- 

latioii  so   pure,  so   ezact,  so   clear,  and   so 

daasical,  as  to  be  acceptable  and  attractive  to 

all  classes   and   all    sects.     But   for    their 

laboors,  education  would  still  be  where  it  was 

centiiríes  ago,  and  our  children  would  still 

We  grown  up  like  wild  beasts.     Is  there 

ttty  one  among  us  so  bigoted,  so  ungrateful, 

tt  not  to  appreciate  these  benevolent  labours 

—«0  blind  as  not  to  see  their  fruits  ?     True, 

other  European  missionaries  have  come  here 

írom  France  and  Italy,  and  we  wiU  not  deny 

t^good  ÍDtentions.     But  what  have  they 

^ught  us,  and  what  have  they  taught?     A 

little  French.     They  tell  us  how  far  Lyons  is 

^ni  Paris,  and  when  Napoleon  I.  lived;  and 

tíicn  they   forbid   the   Word   of   God,   and 

^ct^  broadcast  the  writings  of  the  accursed 

iQfidel  Yoltaire.     But  these  Americans  have 

wioe  thousands  of  miles,  from  a  land  than 

vhich  there  is  no  happier  on  earth,  to  dwell 

VDong  Buch  as  we  are — yes,  I  repeat  it,  such 

•»  I  am — ^to  translate  God's  Word,  to  give  us 

Bchools,  and  good  books,  and  a  godly  example, 

ttid  I  thank  them  for  it.     I  thank  them  and 

^  who  are  labourÍDg  for  us ;  and  I  would  not 

^^t  the  ezertions  and  labours  also  of  Mr. 

^  Bistany  and  Mrs.  Thompson  in  the  cause 

of  edocation.     I  would  thank  Mr.  Michael 

^fttnan,  the  Principal  of  tlds  Female  Se- 

***ýttiy,  who  is  a  son  of  our  own  land,  and 

*^  Êttfka  Gregory,  the  Preceptress,  who  is 

*átnghter  of  our  own  people,  for  the  wonder- 

*^  piogreas  we  have  witnessed  during  these 

•    ^vee  dáyB  among  the  daughters  of  our  own 

%  and  coontry  m  the  best  kind  of  know- 

'^^K."    He  tiienveoncluded  by  wishing  pro- 


speríty  to  the  SemÍDoryy  peace  and  joy  to  all 
present,  and  long  life  to  the  Sultan,  Abdul 
A2Íz.  Such  an  address  írom  a  Greek  príest  was 
probably  never  before  heard  in  Syria,  and  it 
not  only  shows  how  the  people  appreciate 
edcucational  institutions  imder  the  chorge  of 
their  own  sons  and  daughters,  but  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  progress  of  this  land  towards 
liberal  ideas  and  Christian  institutions. 
Other  addresses  were  then  made  by  Maronite 
and  Protestant  native  young  men ;  and  after 
singing  an  Arabic  hymn,  in  which  the  great 
congregation  was  led  by  the  eighty  girls  of 
the  school,  the  assembly  was  dismissed  with 
the  benediction  by  the  Bev.  W.  Bird,  a  son 
of  one  of  the  earlier  American  mÍBsionaries 
to  Syría. 

This  institution  was  estabHshed  as  an  ex- 
períment  in  the  line  of  self-supporting  educa- 
tion,  entirely  in  native  Syrian  hands.  It  is 
thus  íar  successfuL  Outside  aid  wiU  still  be 
needed  for  a  few  years  in  the  support  of 
charíty  pupils  to  be  trained  as  teachers,  but 
the  Native  Syiian  Protestant  Female  Seminary 
is  an  estabUshed  fact,  one  of  the  fruits  of  long 
and  weary  years  of  missionary  toil. 

COLLEGES   AND   BOTS'   8CH00LS. 

Of  the  schools  for  boys  in  Beyrout  and 
vicinity  time  would  fail  me  to  speak.  Therc 
are  few  boys  in  Beyrout  who  could  not 
find  schools  to  attend  if  they  wish.  The 
Greek  Maronites  and  Greek  Catholics  have 
extensive  schools.  For  Protestant  boys,  there 
is  a  prímary  boys'  school,  with  ample  facilities 
for  instruction,under  the  care  of  the  Amerícau 
mÍBSÍon.  There  is  also  the  preparatory  de- 
partment  of  the  Syrían  Protestant  College, 
with  one  hundred  boys  in  a  still  farther  state 
of  advancement;  and  the  CoU^e  itself,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Bliss,  with  a  fuU  corps  of 
instructors,  with  its  íirst  freshman  class  of 
eighteen  young  men.  The  Abeih  Seminary, 
a  fev^hours  from  Beyrout,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  CaUioun,  is  now  overcrowded  with  pupils. 
The  boys'  schools  of  the  Amerícan  mission  in 
Deir  £1  Komr,  Ain  Zehalta,  £1  Hadeth, 
Aramoon,  Shwair,  June,  TripoU,  Safeeta,  Deir 
Mimas,  Sidon,  Hasbeiya,  and  Hums  are  aU  in 
a  prosperous  state.  The  girls'  school  in 
Hums  has  eighty  pupils,  one  of  the  teachers 
being  a  graduate  of  the  Native  Female 
Seminary  in  Beyrout,  and  the  other  a  former 
pupil  of  MÍBS  Hicks  in  Shimlan.  In  Safeeta 
a  Protestant  girl  from  Upper  GaUlee  is 
teaching  the  girls  and  women  in  the  most 
faithful  and  self-denying  manner. 

SUFFERINOS  OF  FR0T£8TANTS  AT  SAFEETA. 

And  here  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make 
a  bríef  statement  to  the  Chrístian  world  of 
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the  sufferinf,'s  of  that  Protestant  community  in 
Safeeta.  They  number  200  souls,  and  for 
three  years  have  been  in  the  crucible  of  trial 
and  persecution.  A  heartless  Greek  tax- 
gathcrer,  and  secretary  of  the  Turkish  Go- 
verament,  named  Isbir  Bashoor,  some  years 
since  bought  of  a  Moslem  family  several 
olive  oíchards  and  mulberry  gardens  in  and 
aroimd  the  town  In  making  out  the  deeds, 
he  included  all  these  tracts  of  land,  and  all 
Jlfing  between  them,  thus,  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  virtually  tuming  the  whole  viUage  out 
of  house  and  home.  But  the  people  had 
title-deeds  to  their  property,  sealed  by  the 
Kadi  and  Qity  Medjliss  of  Tripoli.  Those 
who  are  now  Protestants  protested  solemnly, 
and  carried  the  case  to  the  law  courte. 
Isbir  bribed  on  every  side,  and  defeated 
them.  Their  crops  matured,  and  Isbir  ga- 
thered  them.  Double  taxes  were  imposed  on 
those  who  were  Protestants.  Hardlv  a  week 
passed  but  horsemen  were  quartercd  ou  them. 
They  would  not  bribe,  and  could  not  get  a 
hearing.  For  three  years  they  have  been 
journeying  on  foot  to  Beyrout  and  Damascus, 
begging  and  pleading  for  relief.  One  of  the 
previous  Govemors-General  examined  their 
case,  and  turned  Isbir  out  of  office.  The 
next  week  the  Govemor  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople,  and  before  the  new  Govemor- 
General  aiTÍved,  Isbir  had  effected  his  re- 
storation  to  oflice  again.  They  ai-e  iiow 
ground  into  the  verj^  dust.  The  British  Con- 
sul-General,  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Beyrout,  and 
Consul  Rogers,  of  Daniascus,  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  look  into 
their  case.  That  was  the  last  that  has  been 
heard  of  the  commission. 

The  life  of  the  Protestants  now  is  one  of 
constant  terror.  Our  colporteur,  on  a  recent 
tour  to  that  vicinity,  was  attacked  and  nearly 
killed  by  the  servants  of  Isbir  Bashoor.  He  j 
is  lord  of  the  manor.  At  times  that  poor 
people  have  been  driven  to  the  extremity  of 
subsisting  on  roots  and  the  grass  of  the  field, 
while  their  wheat  and  olives  are  gathered  by 
Bashoor. 

The  case  is  ui-ged  upon  the  Waly  of  Syria 
at  Damascus,  and  he  promises  with  honied 
words,  and  does  nothing.  Isbir  knows  how  to 
argue  a  case  even  with  a  Waly  (Govemor- 
Geueral).  Last  winter  the  whole  Protestant 
population  of  Safeeta  were  attacked  at  mid- 
uight  by  Government  horsemeu,  at  Isbir^s 
instigation,  and  driven  out  into  the  ^vilder- 
ness  in  the  storm.  Mothers  carried  their 
infants  and  led  the  older  children,  and  some 
of  the  women  were  seized  by  the  bmtal 
horsemen.     He  promised  them  rest  if  they 


would  retum  to  the  Greek  Church.     ^tTliey 
declared  that  they  would  die  of  starvatf^^ 
before  they  would  go  back  ogain  to  picture- 
worship  and  the  confessional.     In  FebmaiT 
they  were  all  arrested  while  at  prayer,  aná 
shut  in  a  close  room  and  smoked  for  houn. 
A  refugee  brought  word  to   Beyrout.    The 
case  was  laid  before  the  Pasha  of  tlie  city. 
He  telegraphed  to  Tripoli  that  they  be  re- 
leased,  but  they  derived  no  pcrmanent  lelief 
from  the  Pasha's  order. 

Last  month,  Abú  Asaad,  the  leading  nian 
of  the  Protestants,  was  shot  at  three  times  in 
his  owii  house,  while  asleep.     Providentially, 
he  had  removed  his  bed  the  day  before,  or 
three  bullets  would  have  passed  througk  his 
body.     He  pursued  the  assassins,  and  recpg- 
nized  one  of  them  as  a  servant  of  Isbirs  wii. 
The  next  day  in  the  Medjliss  he  brought  hU 
charge,  and  they  tumed  him  out  because  he 
did  not  bring  tcitnesftes! 

1  see  no  human  help  for  the  poor  people. 
I  woukl  lay  the  case  before  the  praying 
people  of  God.  They  are  worthy  of  our 
prayers.  It  is  an  affecting  sight  to  see  the 
men  going  to  their  íields  or  to  the  hills  in 
the  moming,  canying  their  New  Testaments 
in  their  girdles,  to  read  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  little  children  who  come  to  echool 
are  half  naked,  and  their  parents  not  mach 
better  clad.  Tliis  week  the  native  Protestant 
youug  women  in  Beyrout  have  collected 
several  hundred  piastres,  and  porchased  clotb- 
ing,  to  be  sent  to  the  women  and  girls  of 
Safeeta.  Accompanying  the  bale  of  clothing 
is  a  most  touching  Arabic  letter,  fiill  of  kin^ 
words  of  Christian  sympathy  and  consolatioiï- 
The  case  of  Safeeta  has  awakened  deep 
interest  throughout  Syria,  and  caUs  for  th® 
prayers  of  all  Grod's  people. 

NEW   CHURCH   AT   BETROUT. 

The  walls  of  the  new  chuich  edifioe  í^ 
Bevrout  are  now  about  half  fínished.  Thi* 
building  will  hold  not  far  fiom  600  pewMi^ 
and  give  great  relief  ,to  the  present  etúwáe^ 
congregation.  Its  erection  is  a  pleaatfi^ 
illustration  of  the  principle  of  Chriotig^ 
union.  It  is  thc  property  of  the  Amerieai^ 
Board  of  Missions,  and  yet  is  built  by  tb^ 
joint  contributions  of  that  Board,  the  Seotc^ 
Kirk  Jewish  Committee,  the  native  Chnicb 
in  Beyrout,  and  the  English  and  ÁmakM^ 
residents  in  Beyrout,  who  Tepieeent  at  left^ 
seven  different  Evangelical  denominatioD^ 
Few  in  numbers,  they  are  thiu  enAUed  t^ 
present  a  united  and  harmonioos  firant  to  tbc 
many  enemies  to  the  €k>spel£úihin  Sjúl  Tfc^ 
comer-stone  of  this  edifio^wu  laid  a  As^ 
time  Bince.     Among  the^ooiiiiMBti  ý^ 
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it  weie  an  Aiabic  Bible,  a  list  of  all  i  licationR  of  the  Amerícan  press,  and  copies 


imbers  of  the  native  Protestant  Church 
he  beginning,  and  of  all  the  Amerícan 
naríes  since  1820,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
Dglo-Amerícan  congregation,  the  pub- 


of  the  Arabic  newspapers  of  Beyrout  and 
Bteddin.  At  least  2d0^  will  yet  be  needed 
to  complete  the  edifíce. 


0me  liMigínct 


ARCHBI8H0P,    CONVOCATIOX,   AND    THE 
LEGISLATURE. 

otable  incident  in  the  progress  of  the 
istic  controversy  has  arísen,  in  which 
•chbishop  of  Canterbury  does  not  ap- 
)  great  advantage.  Some  of  the  clergy 
leisetshire,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
j1  of  Shaftesbury's  bill  on  vestments, 
the  deaner}',  and  agreed  to  the  foUow- 
ímorial,  which  they  sent  to  the  Prí- 

in  the  opinion  of  your  memoríaUsts  it 
3e  opposed  to  the  divine  principles  of  the 
,  and  unconstitntional,  and  exceedingly 
dng  to  the  consciences  of  many  sincere 
men,  and  would  establiah  a  most  danger- 
cedent,  if  any  alterations  in  the  Book  of 
n  Prayer,  or  in  the  rabrícs,  or  in  the  said 
}f  Lessons,  should  be  made  by  the  sole 
ty  of  Parliament. 

his  the  Archbishop  retumed  the  foUow- 

ly  : — 

and  dear  Sir, — I  have  duly  received 
moríal  oí  the  clergy  of  the  deaneríes  of 
^nd  PortLshead,  expressing  their  opinion 
langer  that  would  result  from  any  altera- 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.,  by  the 
horíty  of  Parliament.  I  quite  affree  with 
noríalists  in  this  matter ;  and  I  nave  the 
tion  of  informing  them  that  Convocation 
duly  consulted  upon  the  matters  sub- 
to  tho  Royal  Commisaion  alluded  to 
ParHament  ahall  make  any  enactment 
g  them. — I  am,  rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours 
ithfnlly,  C.  T.  Cantuab. 

tie  Rev.  H.  T.  Bamard,   Rural  Dean  of 
ead. 
ure  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  this. 

authorítative  announcement,  as  it 
íd,  of  the  intentions  of  the  Govemment 
surprised  Churchmen.  So  important 
deemed,  that  Loi-d  Shaftesbur}'  (£ues- 
his  Grace,  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
authoríty  for  a  statement  so  positive. 
iared  froni  the  Archbishop's  reply,  as 
I  from  the  remarks  of  the  £arl  of 
that  he  had  had  no  communication 
ovemment  whatever  on  the  subject ; 
it  the  only  ground  for  his  nnnounce- 
'as  his  individual  impression  that  it 
tit  for  Convocation  to  be  consulted,  and 
legifllating  upon  all  such  matters  it  had 
(nal  to  do  bo.  Both  these  grounds  were 


disposed  of  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
As  to  the  use,  Lord  Cranworth  said  that  there 
were  very  few  instances  where  the  authoríty 
of  Convocation  was  referred  to  in  our  legisla- 
tion,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  Prayer- 
book  itself  rested  solely  on  the  authoríty  of 
Parliament.  The  reasonableness  of  the  refer- 
ence  was  as  effectually  disposed  of  by  tho 
Bishop  of  London,  who  reminded  the  House 
that  the  Convocations  of  the  two  provinces 
had  been  discussing  for  the  last  íive  years 
whether  a  man  might  be  godfather  to  his 
owu  child,  aud  they  had  not  settled  the 
matter  yet. 

There  is  a  general  anxiety  that  the  ques- 
tion  should  be  speedily  settled  by  authoríty. 
The  Ritualists  themselves  profess  to  be  as 
eager  as  others,  though  their  conduct  is 
hajrdly  in  accordonce  with  their  words.  The 
legal  case  against  Mr.  Simpson,  of  East 
Teignmouth,  was  appealed  on  grounds  so 
frívolous  and  vexatious,  that  it  has  just  been 
dismissed  with  costs,  and  the  case  will  at  last 
be  tríed  on  its  merits  in  the  Court  of  Arches 
— we  presume  as  soon  as  the  new  judge  is 
appointed.  The  same  policy  of  obstroction 
or  delay  on  technical  grounds  is  adopted  in 
the  case  of  St.  Alban's,  in  Holbom.  ín  the 
meantime  there  are  symptoms  of  dissension 
in  the  party.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
Frome,  who  some  years  ago  was  found  to  be 
too  much  of  a  Eitualist  for  St.  Bamabas,  has 
published  a  letter  in  which  he  sharply 
satirises  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and 
Chichester,  and  Dean  Hook  for  their  fondness 
for  omament  and  symbol,  so  far  as  these  con- 
trí])ute  to  mere  personal  adomment,  while 
they  are  indiffei-ent  to  the  deeper  tmths — 
which  the  Romanists  enjoy — that  these 
symbols  represent. 

THE   ARCHBISHOP  OF    YORK   ON   BITUALISM. 

A  short  time  ago  a  memorial,  signed  by 
sixteen  clergymen  and  fourteen  churchwar- 
dens  ut  Hull,  was  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  York,  tendering  their  thanks  for 
the  plain  and  earnest  way  in  which  his 
Grace  has  spokeu  in  reference  to  the  painful 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce 
into  the  Church  Ritualistic  obfiervances  and 
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doctrínea  mideimljly  asaociaUd  therewith, 
CDDttaiy  to  tho  custoni  of  the  Churoh  for 
three  centiiries,  ftnd  to  the  doctrines  clearly 
deiined  in  the  articlea  and  formularies.  To 
this  meraorial  the  following  rBpIy  haa  beeu 
received  : — 

BÍBhopathorpe,  Yorit,  July  (i,  1867. 
RevereDd  and  dear  Brethren,— I  hkve  receivo  J 
with  great  ploaBuro  the  memorial  that  has  beeii 
addrcssed  t«  me  on  the  aabject  of  unauthoríseil 
chaoges  in  the  Bervices  of  nur  Church.  Beside'j 
tbc  numerouB  signatures  affixed  to  thïa  memorial, 
1  have  received  priTate  lettera  from  two  clergy- 
men  of  Hull,  in  whicb  they  cxprcBs  their  coa- 
cnrronce  in  tha  BubBtanco  of  tba  meaioríal, 
though  they  are  pravented  by  ajiecial  consiiiern- 
tionB  from  ei^iiing  it.  The  crísis  is  indecd  moit 
important^  and  iu  my  humblc  judgment  tbo  timi> 
bos  fully  come  wben  tha  clcrgy  and  laitywh.i 
wiah  to  see  the  doctrine  luid  worahip  oC  our 
Church  preserved  in  safety  should  exprcea  tbeir 
opinion  of  tbe  receut  attempta  to  cbiLDge  withont 
Mthority  tbe  one  and  tho  other.  1  feor  I  havi; 
done  liÚIe  to  deaerve  the  thauks  you  coavey  tci 
me.  Bod  it  bcen  possible  for  mc,  cousistcntl^ 
with  my  view  of  duty,  to  havo  accopted  a  dLlc^' 
on  the  commisBÍOD  now  sitting,  I  abould  bave 
giïen  Buch  servicea  aa  were  iu  my  power  to  this 
good  cause.  Ab  tt  ïs,  I  muBt  wait  the  rcsult  at 
whiuh  the  commisBÍonera  may  urrive ;  and  wu 
wiU  pray  thBit  they  may  be  guided  to  ono  which 
niay  briug  back  peace  to  us,  and  may  promoti! 
the  gtory  of  Uod  With  mauy  thanka  lor  yonr 
kindneaB,  and  witb  sincere  aRection  and  respect, 
I  am,  my  dear  brethreQ,  cver  your  failhful 
eervant  in  tbo  Iv>rd,  W.  Ebor. 

THB    DI8HOP    OF     Vi-lNCnEHTEK    OM    IlITCALIfiM. 

Au  intíucntial  deputation  of  laymen  froni 
Uie  dioteae  of  Winchester  recently  waited. 
iipon  tho  Biehop  at  Winchester  Housc,  St. 
JumeB'B-a^uare,  in  reference  to  the  RituaUstic. 
praetices  now  prevailing  in  tbe  Cliurch.  Tlie 
uietropolilan  deanerics  of  Soiithirork,  Lam- 
beth,  aud  Streatham  were  largcly  repreBcnted, 
Seveial  gentlemen  addrcased  the  Biahop  on 
tbe  eubject,  pointing  out  churchcs  at  Claphom 
and  clsewheie,  in  which  the  Enchoríat  vest- 
menta  wcre  nsed,  proccBsional  banners  carried, 
and  othei  practicea  obscrved  which  they  al- 
leged  were  more  iu  accordance  with  the  prín- 
ciples  of  the  Church  of  Bnme  than  tbose  of 
the  Church  of  Ëugknd.  Thc  Bishop,  in  thc 
courae  of  his  reply,  «aid ; — 
I  am  painfully  sensible  of  the  truth  of  y 


nestly  depracate  all   hasty  movemenb  >bici 
inay^  inoreaso  the  difficultiei  aud  weakes  tba 


,.  „  .  -   -í  tbe 

laity  to  the  Church.  They  cause  not  divÍBion 
only,  bat  alienation.  Tbey  paralyse,  aa  I  havc 
myBelf  had  rcaaon  to  c jperieuce  to  a  Breat  e:itent, 
the  progrets  of  cburch  eitcnsioc.  Thcy  threaten 
tha  very  eiistence  of  our  polity  aa  the  Church 
□f  the  nation.  Bnt  pendmg  tba  ÍBsue  of  pro- 
ceedinga  already  in  progrea»  [retemng  to  tbe 
Rinral  Commianon,  rád  the  ictiooB  in  tho  St. 
Alban'i   and  tMt  Ttígamaatíi  cwea],   I  ear- 


I  deem  incoosÍBtent  with  the  aimphcitt  cf  tha 
j  Cburch  of  the  Keformation,  aud  psined  at  tlu 
,  jeopardy  in  which  aome  of  her  diatmctive  doc- 
I  trines  appear  to  bo  pUced,  I  cannot  Ke  mj 
way  to  do  niore  at  present  than  priMniso  oon- 
Bistent  dÍBcouragament,  and  aasnre  yon  of  my 
determination  to  repres»  error  of  doctrine  ind 
I  czcesB  of  Bitaalism  by  every  lawfnl  meau 
I  within  my  power,  and  I  eamestly  uk  yonr 
prayere  that  Ood  would  be  pleaaed  at  hii  own 
tïme,  and  by  whatever  inctmmentality,  "to 
I  banish  and  drive  away  sll  erroneoai  aitd  Btrann 
;  doctrines,  and  to  briug  ne  all  into  the  uai^  rf 
I  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  tha  Soa  d 

Hifl  lordship  added  that  he  gatheFed  Srca 
I  Bome  remarks  that  had  been  made,  lh«t  il 
was  the  opinion  of  the  deputation  that  k» 
decided  Hction  ought  to  be  taken,  bnt  bo 
stepa  had  been  suggested.  A  hÍEhoji  bd 
no  authoríty  suiafflarily  to  dismisa  a  cmite, 
who  had  an  nppeal  to  the  Aichbishop  of 
Canterbniy,  and  be  in  his  tum  must  dédiie 
any  queetion  in  dieputo  according  to  Ibwh 
I  interpreted  to  him  by  bis  legal  asseuon,  Ko 
I  biahop  of  ordinary  pnidence  would  ralj'e* 
I  himself  to  a  reversal  of  hia  decision.  Agw>. 
j  Ít  would  be  an  imjust  thing  to  proceed  agiiii* 
I  the  weaker  veasel,  and  to  leave  the  incira- 
bents,  who  were  the  greateat  offénden,li)p 
acot-free.  It  bad  been  his  nusfortons  le  1« 
in  thc  Ecclesiastical  Courts  eeveral  tinei,  ai 
he  kncwwhat  ditficulties  and  dangen  vere  lo 
be  encountered  there.  His  loidahip,  íb  offl- 
cluúon,  said  be  would  uae  all  hÍB  inflaeuct, 
•■a  hc  had  bítherto  uaed  it,  in  iepi««nng  Ik» 
practices  complained  of,  and  he  a«fcwi  ik 
laitï  not  to  suppose  that  he  waa  idle  or  ttti- 
leí<a  becauae  he  did  uot  appear  to  le  iaii 
anything. 

LAT  MEETINQB  ON  HITUALIBIL 
London  haa  not  bcen  behind  the  proTÍaK' 
ia  prot^sting  against  the  innoratunu  fí  ll>° 
Ilitualist  pntty,  A  great  meeting  of  * 
laity  was  held  iu  St,  Jamea's-hall  towitdiA) 
rloae  of  laat  month,  to  protert  ■gr'n^  á> 
-'prend  of  Situalism,  and  to  Eupport  th*  Siii^ 
.shaftesbury'e  Clerícnl  VeBtmenla  BilL  Mr.O*- 
■  {uhoun,  of  Killermont,  was  iu  tbe  chiir,  nd  ^ 
waa  Bupported  by  a  gtwdly  array  of  wmV 
'■{  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  •■  weU  ** )? 
;.'ent!emen  of  aU.  ranka  and  jiiiifiwiiM  il 
ihiB  meeting  tbe  compoaiticin  of  tha  BitMbl 
Coinmission  was  severely  criticÍMd,  ni  * 
i'haiiman  pretty  plainly  intimated  hii  MÚ* 
that  the  good-natnre  aod  yieldiag  iaopm<^ 
JUr.  Walpole  had  been  pr«etkad  vpm  Vj  i* 
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lop  of  Oxfoid  in  selecting  its  members. 

daty  of  the  laity  in  this  crisis  was  put  by 

in  a  plain  and  Btraightforwaid  manner, 
ch  elidted  a  eoidial  reeponse  írom  the 
tíng. 

lir  Herbert  Edwardes,  who  did  such  good 
íoe  in  India  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
since  been  so  honourably  associated  with 
Lawrences  and  the  Montgomerys  in  spread- 
the  knowledgeof  the  Scriptures  through  the 
rÍh-West  Provincea,  also  spoke.  Katurally 
n^  he  took  a  soldier^s  view  of  the  con- 
retsjy  holding  the  doctrine  that  these  de- 
ioDB  ttom  the  accustomed  services  of  the 
uch  were  equivalent  to  mutiny.  He 
ed  where  was  the  court-martial  to  bring 

matineers  to  trial.  The  following  pas- 
3  iii  his  speech  had  a  strong  effect  upon 

aodience: — 

Imm,  my  íriends,  are  sifting  da^.  One  after 
»tiier  we  hear  it  said  of  the  old  mstitutions  of 
ooantry  tbat  they  are  upon  theír  tríal,  and  at 
'  the  tum  of  the  Churoh  has  come,  and  the 
irch  of  En^^and,  tMs  Episcopalian  Chorch  of 
dsad,  now  itands  npon  her  triaL  Por  what 
liiaoopscy  ?  What  is  its  eesenoe,  if  it  be  not 
ioclemAstacal  machineiy  to  cairy  on  the  over- 
it  of  the  ministry  and  the  nock  ?  And  in 
se  days  can  'an  honest  man  name  the  word 
^eraight  '*  and  not  feel  a  sense  of  satire  in 
Qine  it  ?  Oversight,  forsooth  !  yes,  it  is  all 
ni^t.  It  ii  an  oversight  of  broken  Artides 
Popish  error.  Now  I  wish  to  speak,  as  I 
e  ahrays  felt,  with  respect  of  the  mstitution 
lÍBhops,  but  I  declare  that  there  is  no  sach 
ig  in  heaven  or  in  earth  as  a  system  without 
4d,  or  as  order  without  real  power.  What 
le,  however,  in  this  our  Chorch  is  a  section,  a 
"6  section  of  oar  dergy,  or,  as  the  leading 
Rud  tcdls  UB,  two  thousand  oat  of  twenty 
QMuid  of  our  clerffy,  mutinying  against  the 
7  Artides  to  which  they  have  solemnly  con- 
ked,  aad  I  see  also  that,  within  our  Church, 
re  is  ao  suffideat  power,  ao  really  biadiag 
nr,  at  all  eveats,  to  say  them  oay.  Thea  it 
Mi  to  this,  that  the  ecdesiastical  law  must 
uoended,  streagtheaed,  aad  made  available, 
^  Oharch  of  Ëaglaad  of  ours  must  be  reat 
nder  aad  fall  to  pieces. 

rhe  Rev.  Dr.  M'Neile,  of  Liverpool,  who 
I  the  only  clerícal  speaker  at  the  meeting, 
ered  into  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
I  and  decrees  of  the  several  synods  which 

Bitaalists  are  accustomed  to  cite,  and 
wod  that  they  have  no  authoríty  iu  the 
QYeh  of  England,  while  some  of  them  make 

most  arrogant  assumptions  of  príestly 
^er.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of 
tftesbury  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
troversy,  and  a  resolution  to  support  his 
Imcaits  Bill,  were  passed  in  the  course  of 
pioceedings. 

(ore  recently  a  meeting  of  citizens  has 
i  beld  at  tbe  London  Tavem,  at  which  a 


renewed  protest  was  made  against  the  spread 
of  Ritualism,  and  a  petition  was  adopted  in 
favour  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Clerícal  Yest? 
ments  Bill.  Alderman  Cotton  presided,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Bevan, 
Alderman  Cotton,  Mr.  W.  Morley,  and  Mr.  J. 
Braithwaite.  The  meetíng  was  very  nume- 
rously  attended,  and  a  spirit  of  most  uncom- 
promising  opposition  to  Ritualism  was  evinced 
throughout  the  proceedings. 

An  anti-Ritualistic  meeting  has  also  taken 
place  at  Salisbury.  General  Buckley  pre- 
sided ;  and  there  were  present  Lord  Portman, 
Lord  Emest  Bmce,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  leading  noblemen,  gentry,  and  clergy  of 
the  diocese.  Lord.  S.  G.  Osbome,  who  was 
received  with  the  most  deafening  cheers,  de- 
livered  a  very  temperate  but  masterly  address. 
There  were  several  other  able  epeeches,  and 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  adopted. 

EABL   RUSSELL   ON   THE   IRI8H   CHUROH. 

The  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Enghmd  has 
pubUshed  the  speech  he  lately  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  with  a 
preface,  in  which  he  notíoes  the  aiguments  of 
the  other  speakers  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
In  a  bríef  compass  he  discusses  three  alter- 
natíves.  If  we  are  to  say  that  Popery  u 
idolatry,  and  therefore  refuse  it  all  support, 
we  must,  to  be  consistent,  go  back  upon  what 
has  been  done  in  Canada,  Malta,  and  May- 
nooth ;  and,  further,  we  must  henceforth  be 
prepared  to  hold  Ireland  by  force  tdone.  If 
we  determine  to  have  free  govemment,  and 
to  abolish  all  State  support  of  religiou, 
whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  the 
immediate  consequence  would  be  a  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Established  Churches 
in  England  and  Scotland.  He  does  not  think 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  are  pre- 
pared  for  such  a  demand ;  ond  ho  therefore 
supports  the  third  course,  to  give  moderate 
assistance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  so 
far  at  least  as  to  repair  the  chapels,  and  to 
provide  glebes  for  the  príests  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  In  maintaining  thÍB  proposal 
he  combats  the  argument  that  the  Church 
Establishment  has  as  much  right  to  its  pro- 
perty  as  any  prívate  propríetor.  That  is  trae, 
he  admits,  so  far  as  the  present  possessors  are 
concemed ;  but  not  tme  as  to  their  successors. 
The  heir  of  a  landed  proprietor  is  known  to 
and  settled  by  the  law.  The  heir  to  a  bishop 
is  the  State;  and  the  State  can  confer  the 
bishopríc  upon  any  one  of  its  members  it 
pleasep,  provided  only  he  possesses  certain 
qualificatíons,  which  the  State  itself  has  im- 
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posed.  It  foUows,  therefore,  in  his  view,  that 
Church  property  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  the  propeity  of  the  State. 

TURKISH    MISSIONS   AID    80CIETT. 

The   Earl   of    Shaftesbury   presided    last 

month  at  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 

the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society,  held  at 

Willis's-rooms.  l)r.  Holt  Yates,  the  Honorary 

Secretary,  read  the  report  of  the  past  year's 

proceedings  in  the  missions  to  Turkey.     The 

Koran  is  fást  disappearing,  to  give  place  to 

the  Bible,  which,  with  the  New  Testament, 

is  translated  into  the  various  languages.     At 

Oorfa,  the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  ninety 

new  inembers  were  added   last  year  to  the 

number  of  the  converted.     The  report  makes 

reference  to  the  persecutions  Christians  stiU 

occasionally  have  to  encounter,  and  acknow- 

ledges  in  warm  terms  the  assistance  the  mis- 

HÍons  have  from  time  to  time  derived  from 

the  protection  of  Lord  Lyons.     The  receipts 

had  amounted  in  this  country  to  2,623/.,  and 

the  expenditure  left   a   balance  in  hand  of 

about  400/.    The  report  having  been  adopted 

and  ordered  to  be  printed,  the  meeting  was 

addressed   by   the    Rev.   M.  Parmelee,  mis- 

sionary  at  Erzeroum,  in  Armenia,  who   ex- 

pressed  a  hope  that  no  mistake  would   he 

made  in  the  reccption  of  the  Sultan,  or  he 

niight  retum  to  Turkey  under  great  misap- 

prehension.   We  would  do  nothing  that  could 

lead  him  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 

demoralising  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  reli- 

gion  found   any  countenance   in   Protestant 

England.      The  chairman  said  the  missions 

were  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  must 

continue  to  grow  in  importance,  as  we  should 

be  soon  called  upon  to  find  a  solution  for  the 

great  Eastem  question.    The  Turkish  Empire 

could  not  continue  much  longer  in  its  present 

position,  or  as  it  now  stood.     If  it  should 

please  the  Almighty  to  cause  its  downfall,  we 

might  then  have  to  consider  what  should  be 

the   destiny  or  allotment  of  all  those  vast 

fertile  provinces  now  composing  the  empire 

of   Turkey,    and    teeming    with    enormous 

populations.     But  the  society  had   nothing 

to  do  with  the  political  concems   of  these 

different  races  of  people.     All  that  it  had  to 

do  was  to  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with 

Christian   sentiments,  and  leave  them  after- 

wards  to  fashion  their  own  institutions  ac- 

cording  to  their  own  tastes.     With  regard  to 

the  remarks  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  he 

need  be  under  no  apprehension  in  the  matter, 

as  there  was  only  one  man  and  one  writer  in 

thi8  country  who  had   recorded  that   there 

weie  many  things  in  Mohammedanism  vastly 

Bupencnr  to  Ohrístianityy  and  he  did  not  think 


the  Sultan  was  likely  to  come  in  contactvitJi 
that  gentleman.     lí  the   Sultan   should  go 
through  our  streets,  or  into  pnblic  or  primate 
society,  and  witness  the  happiness  and  good 
order  that  would  no  doubt  be  found  every- 
where,  his  Majesty  would  have  the  best  proof 
of  the  advantage  of  elevating  the  con^tion 
of   woman,   without   encroacfaing    upon  the 
principle  which  aliows  every  man  to  foUow 
out   his   own   religious  views.     No;  let  the 
Sultan  see  onr  respect  and  admiiation  for  tiie 
genial  influence  which  woman  ezercised  oTer 
the  Court  and  society  at  laige,  and  thatwonld 
be  the  best  way  to  impress  him  with  the 
value  of  our  example.     The  Turkish  Goveni- 
ment,  however,  were  fár  in  advance  of  tbeir 
people,  and  if  they  were  left  to  act  accoidii^ 
to  their  own  judgment,  a  great  many  ben^ 
fícial  reforms  would  be  introduced  into  tbe 
country;  and  he  hoped  this  society  wooldbe 
enabled  to  redouble  its  efforta,  and  assist  them 
in  spreading  over  some  of  the  most  heaatifal 
provinces  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the  great 
moral  and  sodal  blessings  of  dvil  and  leli- 
gious  liberty.     The  execntive  committee  for 
England  was  then  re-appointed,  and  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  condnded  the 
proceedings. 

MI8CELLANE0U8. 

Dr.  Higgin,  Bishop  of  Deny,  died  a  fef 
days  since  at  his  residence,  in  Londondeny, 
of  heart  disease.  The  late  bishop  was  the 
son  of  a  Lancashire  gentlemany  and  was  bom 
in  1793.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Limerick  in  1849,  and  in  1853  was  tnns- 
lated  to  the  see  of  Derry.  His  lordship  vas 
a  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  system.  Dr.  Alezandef^ 
Dean  of  Emly,  has  bêen  appointed  to  the 
vacant  bbhopric. 

The  consecration  of  a  bishop  for  Korth 
China  and  Japan  is  to  take  place  diortif* 
The  gentleman  who  is  designated  for  the  po^ 
is  the  Rév.  W.  A.  Russell,  M.A.,  of  Triiuí 
College,  Dublin,  who  has  been  for  aome  tiB^ 
a  Church  missionary  at  Ningpo. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tha 
Gospel  have  passed  a  reaolution  <iffinT»fag  tha 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  snppl j  of  Epí*' 
copal  ministrations  in  the  north  of  Esnp^ 
and  recommending  to  the  Ckdoidal  Bítiio|iii^ 
Council  the  appointment  of  an  AqgÍictf 
bishopric  at  Helígoland. 

A  bishopric  of  New  Weatminster,  to  he 
taken  out  of  the  diocefle  of  Britídi  O^ 
lumbia,  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  Bert  Joha 
Postlethwaite,  M.A.,  of  Tiinily  (kiúagtf  O»- 
bridge,  late  Incumbent  of  Coathim»  ^ 
Redcar,  has  been  nominatodtlie  fint  Úiop> 
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he  Rev.  Robert  Magaire  was  the  preacher 
le  Westminster  Abbey  special  service  on 
iay   evening,  July  14.     In   compliance 

a  desire  of  the  Dean,  he  delivered  a  dis- 
se  on  the  temperance  question  as  a  testi- 
y  against  the  deep  and  terrible  reproach 
ïh  bas  fallen  on  the  otherwise  fair  escut- 
in  of  England's  greatness.  His  text  was 
lua  ix.  5.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
iding  a  considerable  number  of  distin- 
hed  individuals.  The  sermon  wos  listened 
rith  attention,  and  evidently  made  a  deep 
reasion. 

lie  Church  Newê  pubUshes  a  list  of  150 
rches  in  which  lights  are  now  habitually 
ed  on  the  altar. 

Tie  Weekly  Regigter  (Roman  Catholic)  re- 
Is  that  within  the  last  three  months  four 
{lish  ladies  of  the  highest  rank — a  duchess, 
)Tmte88,  a  dowager  countess,  and  the  wife 
a  baron — have  all  been  "  received  into  the 
irch ;"  and  it  adds  that  amongst  all  ranks 
society,  "  what  Protestants  are  pleased  to 

*the  movement  towards  Rome,'  never 
I  more  general  than  at  present,  nor  the 
ividual  gains  we  make  to  numbers  more 
isfectoiy  in  eveiy  way — ^not  even  in  the 

days  when  the  *  coming  over '  of  the 
id  of  good  men  of  Littlemore  created  a 
lic  throughout  the  ranks  of  society." 
^nangements  have  been  made  for  the 
Pchase  of  the  site  of  the  Keble  College, 
ford,  from  St.  John's  College.  The  nego- 
tion  has  been  protracted,  but  the  beauty 
the  site  counterbaknces  the  evils  of  the 
lay.  The  land,  which  exceeds  four  acres 
extent,  is  opposite  the  Museum  and  the 
t^  with  a  most  convenient  access  to  the 
ttt  of  Oxford. 

Lart  year  (says  a  contemporary)  a  few  rich 
ai  subscribed  15,000?.  to  the  "VVesleyan 
ïthodist  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  'So- 
*y,  making  the  whole  income  40,000í. 
m  year  Mr.  Sheriff  Lycett  has  headed  a 
iW  nubecription  list  with  the  noble  gift  of 
OOOÍ,  to  which  the  brothers  M'Arthur  have 
ded  3,000/.,  the  whole  of  this  one  liat 
aounting  to  17,000/.  The  Sheriflf  offera, 
«idea,  600/.  each  to  ten  new  chapels,  pay- 
h  on  their  individual  completion.  The 
^.  W.  Arthur  gives  1,000/.,  and  seven 
^  gentlemen  500/.  each. 
The  salaries  of  Wesleyan  ministers  are 
ogresaively  increased  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Qumy  places,  too,  their  residences  are  being 
^pxoved,  and  a  Wesleyan  minister^s  house 


may  well  be  called  the  manse,  for  it  is  fur- 
nished  for  him,  and  he  pays  neither  rent, 
rates,  nor  taxes. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sustentation  Fund  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  has 
just  published  a  statement  in  reference  to  the 
movement  organised  by  the  last  General  As- 
sembly  for  raising  all  the  incomes  of  the 
ministers  from  the  fund  to  200/.,  exclusive  of 
the  supplements  which  they  receive  from 
their  congregations.  He  states  that  he  has 
visited  a  numbcr  of  the  presbyteries  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  public  support  on  behalf 
of  the  new  scheme,  and  that  if  only  these 
proceedings  be  systematically  foUowed  up, 
the  success  of  the  movement  is  sure. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the 
same  Church  have  begun  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion  of  providing  houses  or  parsonages  for 
Free  Church  missionaries  in  India  and  South 
Africa,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
of  the  rents  of  houses  of  late  years. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  have  just 
completed  the  scheme  whereby  the  sum  of 
20,000/.  has  been  provided  to  build  addi- 
tional  churches  and  schools,  and  also  housea 
for  all  their  clergy.  They  have  further  re- 
solved  to  append  to  it  the  clearing  away  the 
debt  from  all  their  ecclesiastical  fabrics ;  and 
in  order  to  secure  this  and  the  other  objects, 
a  resolution  has  been  passed  to  the  effect  that 
another  sum  of  20,000/.  should  be  raised, 
making  the  total  40,000/. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Baptist 
Association  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  sketched 
out  a  scheme  by  which  the  association  might 
help  to  clear/)ff  all  the  debts  remaining  ou 
Baptist  chapels  in  London  in  the  space  of 
five  years,  besides  erecting  a  sraall  fehapel 
each  year  in  the  suburbs.  Accordiug  to  this 
suggestion,  each  chiirch  that  would  guarantee 
the  raising  a  certain  sum  would  be  so  helped 
that  their  building  debts  might  speedily  be 
removed.  After  considerable  discussion,  in 
which  the  proposal  was  universally  approved, 
it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  on  the 
subject  It  was  incidentally  stated  that,  ex- 
clusive  of  Wales,  the  existing  debt  upon 
chapels  was  about  1 50,000/.,  of  which  London 
took  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  spoke  lightly  of  so  small  a  sum, 
and  said  he  believed  it  might  easily  be  cleared 
off,  if  assÍBtance  were  given,  and  each  church 
were  to  exert  itself. 
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CEKTRAL   ASIA. 

The  Moravian  missionary  at  Poo,  having  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  Tiíit  tlie  pro- 
vince  of  Tao,  in  Thibet,  in  order  to  vaccinate  the  people,  entire  families  of  whom  had  dicd 
from  small-pox,  had  gone  thither  and  met  with  the  most  friendly  reception.  There  were 
nearly  7<)()  cases,  in  ail  of  which  vaccination  was  succeaafuL  He  had  abundant  oppoitoutj 
to  preach  the  Grospel,  which  was  willingly  listened  to. 

INDIA. 

The  heathen  shrine  at  Hurdwar,  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  is  said  to  have  beea 
visited,  in  May  last,  by  three  miUions  of  pilgrims.  On  the  letum  joumey,  the  choleii 
broke  out  among  them,  with  the  worst  results.  In  a  village  near  Maradabad,  one-half  oí 
those  who  lay  down  one  evening  to  rest  were  dead  before  day-break. 

An  cncouraging  movement  among  the  Garrows,  one  of  the  HiU  Tribes  of  Aanni, 

is  reported  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Bronson.     It  appears  to  have  prigiuatcd  with  two  Ganow 

youths  who  iirst  heard  the  Gospel  from  the  Baptist  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dicgí> 

Three  years  ago  they  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  received  baptism,  ud 

asked  to  be  sent  forth  to  tell  their  ignorant  countrymen  what  they  had  leamed  of  leligion. 

The  rest  of  the  facts  are  best  told  in  Mr.  Bronson's  own  words  : — 

I  saw  in  them  an  eamestness  and  stability,  and,  regarding  the  circumBtance  ai  ihe  fiogv  d 
God  leading  us  to  reach  out  to  the  long-neslectéd  Garrows  the  helping  hand,  which  nobody  wti 
doinc,  I  sent  them — one  as  a  teacher  of  a  scnool,  the  other  as  a  catechiat  and  preacher.  Theae  two 
men  nave  worked  steadily  on,  amid  ridicnle,  opposition,  and,  in  one  instance,  threatened  deitb, 
and  proved  themselves  faithful,  tmstworthy  men.  Several  months  aeo  I  recehred  a  lettar  ■ped 
by  CTarrowB  of  several  villa^es,  stating  that  they  had  hcard  the  Gospel  from  their  two  coiimliyiiaii 
that  at  first  they  despised  it,  now  they  fully  believed  it,  that  they  met  every  Sabbath  to  hsten  ú 
the  Bible  and  leam  more,  and  closed  by  urging  me  to  visit  them  that  they  mi^ht  hear  from  07 
lips  about  this  new  religion.  Aocordmgly  I  set  out.  I  fonnd  a  most  interestmff  state  of  thii^ 
among  them,  ezceedin^  anything  I  have  witnessed  during  the  last  thirty  years  <3  my  minottify 
life.  At  the  fírst  station,  Damaza,  which  is  ono  day's  joomey  from  Gowalparra,  I  fcraiid  a  lekMl 
of  fífteen  interesting  lads,  eleven  of  whom  are  Garrows,  three  are  Rabbahs,  and  one  is  a  RajbMpi 
These  boys  have  made  good  progress,  and  will  compare  well  with  any  school  of  no  longer  standiq^ 
A  second  march  brought  me  to  Rajsimola,  our  second  mission-station,  situated  at  the  foot  of  tM 
Higher  Hills,  at  apass  throneh  which  crowds  of  mountaineers  are  pasaing  to  and  fro.  Thenl 
found  a  nowl^-built  viUage  of  some  thirty  houses.  The  largest  and  best  houae  wms  a  obiqpel  bDk 
for  the  worship  of  God ;  durinff  my  stay  it  was  generally  crowded  witii  eager  liatenen.  SoBiaoC 
the  people  of  tnis  viUace  have  left  thcir  relatives  and  friends  on  the  monntain&  and  tettled  bot 
because  they  were  no  longer  disposed  to  practice  heathen  rites.  After  a  careínl  ezamiiiatioii,  I 
baptized  thirty-seven  Garrow  men  and  women,  formed  them  into  a  Christian  chnrch,  appoiile^* 
pastor,  introduced  Christian  forms  of  marria^e  and  burial,  etc.,  etc.  This  waking  up  oí  the  Gtifo** 
is  wonderful ;  I  havo  looked  on  with  astonishment.  Our  best  policy  ia  to  work  throagh  Gsnov 
assistants,  employ  Christian  GaiTows  in  the  schoohi,  supervise,  encourage,  and  throw  reqwoi' 
bilities  upon  them. 

CHINA. 

The  acconnts  received  from  the  inissionaries  of  the  London  Society  confiim  thoBe  eoB* 
tained  in  our  last  number  (p.  353)  as  to  the  progress  of  the  religious  moTement  in  some  nnl 
dÍBtricts  in  the  North  of  China.  The  Rev.  Mr.  WiUiamson,  speaking  of  a  visit  to  Han-dÁ* 
tswang,  says :  ''  In  aU,  we  examined  thirteen  men,  and  the  answers  given  by  them  were  ix^ 
astonishing,  considering  the  time  and  opportunities  they  had  had  of  becoming  Beqotaiúd 
with  the  GkMspel.  We  can  attríbute  it  to  nothing  else  than  to  the  bomidlen  gnoe  oí 
almighty  power  of  the  Divine  Spirít.  Some  were  mere  youths,  and  some  weie  men  of  hoÊtl 
age,  and  all  with  one  consent  declared  their  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  their  love  for  ESm  tf' 
his  Gospel.  It  was  altogether  a  most  impressive  scene."  At  one  of  the  ▼iUages  visited  If 
Mr.  WiUiamson,  a  few  days  before  his  arríval  two  families  tumed  out  theÍT  idols  «nd  idoli' 
trous  symbols,  and  bumed  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  viUagers.  The  London  W^ 
sionary  Society  have  given  their  agents  some  "  woids  of  kind  waming,"  to  «TMd  tbe  W^ 
takes  which  have  too  often  been  made  in  other  cases  which  promised  eqiully  mSL  ^* 
MuUens  thus  wrítes  on  behalf  of  the  directors,  indicating  a  policy  which  fiillj  aooorii  triA 
that  which — as  wUl  be  seen  by  our  Constantinople  correspondence — ^has  beoi  adopted  ^ 
the  Amerícan  missionaríes  in  Turkey: — 

We  cannot  bnt  think  that  the  Lord  who  haa  begtm  a  good  work  can  cttiy  ii  oi^  aiil  IhaiBi 
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en  eany  H  on  now  ai  He  did  in  the  dtíys  of  the  Apostlea.  They  had  no  locieties  to  dr»w  npon, 
yet  iheír  dmrches  grew ;  and  we  are  anxioaa  that  yon  shonld  try  their  syitem  with  yoor  new  con- 
Terts  at  Tien-chia-tswang.  We  do  not  think  it  needfol  that  either  of  yon  shonld  go  often  to  yisit 
>  the  conyerts.  Pat  a  good,  tnutworthy  catechiflt  among  them.  Why  not  ordain  one  of  your  two 
breihren,  Chang  or  ^iang,  to  the  work  ?  Let  the  converte  give  for  their  Bupport  all  they  can  ;  yon 
pay  a  small  balance,  and  perhape  a  emall  sum  for  travelling  expenses.  Let  them  worship  in  honaes 
nntil  they  can  pnt  two  or  three  honeee  together  and  form  a  chapeL  Try  and  do  tnthout  money : 
kt  the  movement  grow  among  them  from  within,  not  from  without.  Commend  them  to  the  Lord 
"<m  yrïïfím.  they  have  believed,'*  and  let  them  go  on  their  own  way,  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  native 
broiher  whom  you  conaider  truatworthy.     Try  the  system  and  let  ua  know  the  reault. 

JAPAN. 

A  great  fixe  in  Yokohama  has  destroyed  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  S.  R  Brown,  the 
oldest  American  missionary  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Among  his  losses  are  included  the 
folios  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Japanese  langnage,  a  work  which  cost  him  foor 
jeaw'  labour. 

80UTH  AFRICA. 

We  leam  that  a  new  chapel  has  been  bnilt  in  connexion  with  the  Moravian  nússion  at 
Witkleibosch  in  the  Zitzikama,  not  far  from  Clarkson,  where  a  native  catechist,  Johannes 
Zwelibanzi,  is  stationed.  The  Sunday  services  are  well  attended,  the  chapel,  seating  160, 
^ing  fnlL  The  Fingoes  appreciate  the  opportnnity  of  having  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 
ï'i^n  of  them  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  baptized,  and  are  receiving  special  instruc- 
tion  for  baptÍBm. 

WESTERN   AFRICA. 

The  downfall  of  one  of  the  strongholds  of  idolatry  on  the  Weet  African  coast  is  re- 

ported  by  Bishop  Crowther.      The  Bishop  thns  details  tbe  circumstances  imder   which 

oatioiud  deities  at  Bonny  have  been  put  to  death : — 

The  guanas,  which  have  hitherto  been  the  juju,  or  sacred  reptiles  of  the  gode,  and  which  have 
i^  worshipped,  have  been  renounced,  and  declared,  at  a  meeting  of  the  king  and  his  leading 
dnefa,  on  Ëaster-day,  2l8t  April,  to  be  no  longcr  Bonny  juju.  Tho  consequence  was,  these  reptiles 
^•re  doomed  to  destmction.  No  sooner  was  wiis  renunciation  made,  and  orders  mven  to  clear  the 
^^  of  them,  than  many  persons  tumed  out  in  pursuit  of  these  poor  reotiles,  wbich  had  been  so 
'^  idoUfled,  and  now  killed  them  as  it  were  in  revenge,  and  strewed  their  carcases  all  abont  in 
<iMplaoei,  and  in  the  markets,  by  dozens  and  scores.  Fifty-seven  wcre  counted  at  one  market- 
(uee  ak>ne,  where  they  were  exposed  to  public  view  as  a  proof  of  the  people's  conviction  of  former 
Cor,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  reform  in  good  eamest  in  this  respect.  Wherever  ono 
^^  the  carcases  of  the  guana  met  the  sight.  Lest  any  one  should  hereafter  say  he  had  not  some 
■^  in  the  extinction  of  the  sacred  reptile,  it  was  decided  that  some  of  the  blood  should  bo 
fVriaided  into  all  the  wells  in  Bonny  town,  to  indicate  that  they  all  had  concurred,  not  only  in 
^  dflstmctíon,  bnt  in  its  use  as  food.  Many  soon  after  began  to  feed  upon  the  ílesh,  roasted 
^fira. 

Public  worship  has  hitherto  been  celebrated  at  Lagos,  according  to  the  rítes  of  the 

Qmrch  of  England,  in  a  thatch  and  mud  building.     This  is  now  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 

taek-boilt  edifice,  to  be  called  Christ  Church,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid,  a  few 

^•dtt  since,  by  Mr.  Glover,  Administrator  of  Lagos.    The  bricks,  which  are  of  good  quality, 

^^  made  on  the  mainland  opposite  Lagos,  under  the  superintendence   of  the  Church 

**>>ion.     The  ncw  church  wiU  accommodate  600  persons. 

ABT88INIA. 

A  Bombay  telegram,  received  late  last  month,  states  that  intelligence  had  been 
*^«ived  of  the  death  of  one,  if  not  two,  of  the  captives.  This  report,  however,  is 
^^twdited,  as  information  from  Aden  of  a  later  date  than  could  have  reached  Bombay 
Vïiie  21),  reports  the  prisoners  as  being  "  allVell,  but  anxious  about  the  future."  Letters 
^ïBi  Mr.  Stem,  dated  a  few  weeks  earlier,  speak  of  the  "  anxious  care "  and  "  wearisome 
***ctÍTity  ^  of  his  prison  life,  mingled  with  apprehensions  of  reuewed  severities.  Only  a 
^l^  hefore,  npwardB  of  200  prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of  high  rank,  had 
■•^a  mwBacied. 

WEST  INDIES. 

With  the  Moravian  mission  in  St.  Kitf  s  there  are  connccted  four  stations  and  about  1,900 

•fclt  attendants.     Of  these,  1,200  are  communicants.     There  are  in  the  schools  3,268 

*Mdren.     One  of  the  brethren  writes  us  from  Basseterre,  the  principal  station,  as  follows: — 

^  Our  negro  and  ooloured  hearers  have  been  numerous,  sometimes  crowding  our  chapels.  The 
^<Mk  o(  Prayer  was  distineuished  by  soveral  weU-attended  evening  meetings,  and  very  fervent 
^^  the  prayers  offered  up  oy  several  of  our  people.  We  enjoyed  pcculiar  blessings  from  the  Lord, 
^  ifliisd  something  of  the  excellency  of  hearts'  union  with  his  praying  people  all  round  the 
Vorid.    We  felt  it  to  be  our  high  and  blessed  privilege  to  contribnte  our  part  in  encircling  the 
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world  with  that  sevenfold  sacred  cord  of  prayers,  while  wo  enioyed  the  fellowahip  of  MÚ 
soul-refreshing  unity  with  the  Lord  and  his  Church.  In  this  town  the  two  oaDon 
Wesleyans  and  Moravians,  hold  a  monthly  concert  of  prayer,  and  so  stir  up  cach  otner 
and  to  good  works.  .  .  .  In  venturing  an  opinion  of  the  spiritual  result  of  our  laboars,  w 
not  be  over  sanguine.  That  the  Lord  gracioualy  carries  on  his  work  by  our  feeble  instram 
we  have  good  evidenco.  The  affecting  experiences  of  sick  beds,  and  the  solemn  acenes  c 
pillows,  give  unmistakable  tcstimony  of  this.  **  Praiae  the  Lord !''  were  the  last  word 
elderly  black  sister  as  she  fell  under  an  apoplectic  seizure.  **  Praise  the  Lord !"  were  again 
words  of  a  youthful  black  girl,  who  haa  passed  through  a  lincering  illness,  and  endare 
buffetings  of  Satan,  while  she  resisted  him,  exclaiming,  "  You  did  not  die  for  me,**  && 
going  to  my  Saviour,"  said  a  poor  woman  in  the  hospital,  when  dying.  "  The  Lord  has  p 
my  sins!"  aaid  another  girl,  of  seventeen  years  old,  while  expressin^  her  sorrow  orer  th< 
was  closing  a  long  illness  with  a  hopeful  departure  from  earth.  "Dont  weep  for  me ;  I  am 
I  am  with  my  Savioar !"  said  another  young  black  woman  as  she  was  sinkmg  under  an  at 
cholera.  To  the  solid  worth  of  these  and  similar  experiences  our  doubts  and  fears  have 
way.  We  have,  indeed,  the  sad  failures  of  many  to  grieve  over,  and  the  príde,  cont 
selfíshness,  and  dishonesty  of  others  to  lament ;  but  thesc  dark  clouds  cannot  make  us  do 
gloríous  sunlight  of  grace  which  streams  through  heaven's  windows  amid  those  dismai  clond 
shall  Satan*8  undoubted  activity  make  us  insensible  of  the  Holy  Spirit^s  work,  or  forgetful 
promise,  **i  wiil  work,  and  who  shall  let  it?"  Our  day-schools  continue  to  be  well  attended 
week  we  opened  a  new  one  for  the  ragged,  neglected  children  of  that  part  of  this  town 
"  Irish  Town."  It  is  intended  to  aid  in  supplying  a  want  which  the  other  schooLs  fail  to  n 
the  little  ragged  wanderers  don't  like  to  meet  m  school  with  the  more  deoently  clad  childra 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

We  hear  with  regret  of  the  destruction  of  the  Wesleyan  miasion  station  at  Ka^ 
natives,  mostly  refiigees  from  other  places.     The  inmates  happily  escaped. 
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Sree  Deu*:  Esiays  on  tbe  Li(e  and  Doctrine  of  of  "Ecce  Uomo,"  taking  up  the  fonr  Goi 

Jesus  Chriflt     With  Controversial  Notes  on  aa  intelUgent  Chmese  or  Mohammedin 

T  ^  T°aark  ^""^  ^*'*"''    ^^"^^^  do,  and  steadily  refuimg  to  deal  with  ■) 

WE'^not  th"k"  that  the  anthor  of  thÍB  re-  *^°"  "*  *»*  wonderful  life,  except  th« 

-    , ,        ,         ,       ,  11     j^„«j  :« «»«  ^^  the  natural,  produces  such  an  unpi 

markable  volume  has  been  well  advisea  m  mo-  . ,    .      ,    .  i      i  •  »L. 

j  IV      V  XI.  J.1,     X-J.1        j  ii.  -«1  «1-«  «#  *°*'^  whatever  may  be  his  own  convict 

dellmg  both  the  title  and  the  general  plan  of  ,  .  j      .     •  i— xi 

, ,    ^  ,  ,      ,  xv    V    u  V  í    *«»  I®*"*  forces  hi8  reader  to  mquire  whfiti 

the  work  so  closely  upon  the  book  he  professes  .      ,  -    .  .  •     •«  •  V^, 

tocritici«.   Infac^thebookiteelfhardlycarries  '«•Pematttwl  f acte  contamed  m  the  .«ne  < 

ont  the  profession  which  the  anthor  makee  in  hi.  ?"  ?°í  only  tme,  but  the  only  way  oí  • 

g  tt,  '        .  X  •  1  4.  ^  *•„«  ;«  ingfullyforthosewhicharenaturaL    The 

preface.     It  is  not  a  controversial  treatise  m  e  .n:,       -r^       „       ^,       ^,      ,      , 

'^    ,     ,     . ,  £  . ,         .V        *  nr?^^  of  " Ecce  Dens, "  on  the  other  hand,  awn 

reply  to  the  opmions  of  the  author  of  **Ecce  i_     i       .i.    i.    •     i.  ,  • 

„        „  V   ,      f  .1..  1.  u  i.i.       .. :««  ^f  supematural  as  the  basis  of  his  argunMB 

Homo;  *  but  somothing  much  better — a  senes  of  .,  *^      ,  .i.  .   i   ^  ^i      •  .. 

,  .  V  ,  .  _  .!„  e XV,  ^  tnen  snows  that  between  the  mcamatn 

essays,  which  have  ansen  apparently  from  tne  ,..     ,,         .      ,      x*      -i    xt_        ■!  xv 

J^     c  ^,1.  i.        1     1    1.     iu-  u     \  4.1,  «««!,♦  I"®»  *he  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  K 

perusal  of  that  work,  but  which  are  thought  ..   '     ,,      .  ^       '  .     *      ,.  . 

*    •  •  •    1       •      s.    i  ^1.-^1.   «v«,r«,i  "on — the  mtermixture  of  the  divme  m 

out    in  an    onginal   vem,   and  whicn  abound  ,  xi        •  , ,.  ^  ,i 

e      A     '  j    •     v  A  «*«.•!,;,.«  numan — there  is  asnbhmeandmarvelloai 

in  profound  views  and  m  happy  and  stnking         ,  ^  ,  ,  .     ,  ., 

•II    Í.-.Í.-  XT       •  •  ij  1 ^««  „«;,.„4.  8ucn  as  cannot  be  explained  on  any  othflr 

iUustrations.     No  opmion  could  be  more  uniust  .,       ^,     ^t      m    .  x  .       wx 

4.     i.1.         Í.V       4.1.        X     _  4.U  4.  ««T?™  than  the  New  Testament  presenta.     Itw 

to    the    author    than    to  suppose  that  "Ecce  ,  xt_  x  x»         •  x_ 

T^      „  .  .,  , .        e      «4.«^„««„;«i  be  seen  that  there  is  no  necessaiy  contn 

Deus     is  a  mere  exercitation  of  controversial  .   , ^,  *  xi     x  -x 

,.  .  ..       u  i.  r     4.1,  4.  •   •    *•      4.1.        4.U  «  u—  between  the  opmions  of  the  two  wnten^ 
divimty ;  but  for  that  mjustice  the  autnor  nas         j     i_x  ji    A       •   i       x    _x  _xi        /x. 

,.       lí  V  X    4.V    1       TT    1.  4.  ^^1«  undoubtedly  there  iB  less  to  rtartle  and  t( 

hmiself  very  much  to  thank.     He  has  not  only  ,,     -    ,.         j.    •  •  j    •    x*.    i  a^    . 

parodied  the  title  of  «  Ecce  Homo;"  but  the  pUn  ^»  J^^  "^  ?'""«  "^^  m  the  1.«« . 
of  his  book  is  cast   throughout  in  a  similar 

manner ;  and  there  are  scattered   through  the        It  is  due  to  the  author  of  '*  Eooe  Dav 

volume  incidental  remarks  which  appear  to  have  has  carríed  his  imitation  of  the  "Hono' 

littlo  bearing  on  the  aubject  in  hand,  and  can  "  t»  publish  his  volume  alao  anonymoi 

only  bo  nnderstood  by  tíiose  who  are  fatniliar  statethatwith  thiscopyingof  extemaltl 

with  the  book  to  which  this  professes  to  be  an  of  imitation  ends.     There  ia  no  otlMr 

answer.    And  after  all,  we  are  not  snre  that  phigiarism  about  the  book.     The  ^jkii 

ihere  ia  bo  mnch  difference  between  the  anthors  goroua  in  the  one  volume  aa  in  the  other ; 

of  *'  Ecce  Deo8  "  and  *<  £cce  Homo  "  aa  might  essays  are  marked  throngihoat  by  Íhe  ia^ 

ai  firtt  light  appear.    They  approach  their  sub-  a  powerf ul  and   oríginal  inteUeot^  whi 

jeot  from  different  pointa  of  view.    The  author  thought  ont  every  one  of  ite  podtiou  Ib 
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Thara  are  matien  in  which  many  readm  will 
find  thnmialveB  at  tBsiie  with  him;  as,  íor  ez- 
ample,  in  hia  eaaay  on  "  The  Ghorch,**  in  which 
ha  aeema  to  pUoe  the  Goapels  on  a  higher  level 
llian  the  Apoatolic  EpÍBtlea,  and  ftppeara  to  doubt 
wkether  «  caae  might  not  be  made  out  f or  the 
E^natka  having  done  aa  mnch  harm  as  good  to 
the  Chnrch,  attríbating  to  the  latfcer,  and  the  oon- 
fcTOTeraiea  they  have  gathered  aronnd  them,  the 
moae  ot  the  one  tme  Ghurch  having  been  broken 
ip  into  a  Taríety  of  aecta.  On  the  qneetion  of 
itenial  pnniahmenta,  he  pronooncee  very  em- 
Aatically  on  the  aide  of  the  orthodox  view  of 
ihat  awfnl  aabject.  In  an  eaaay  of  great  force 
aid  power,  he  ahowa  that  time  haa  no  relation  to 
wpitade,  and  that  poniahment  haa  no  regenera- 
fehre  power.  We  wonld  strongly  reoommend 
Aua  eaaay  to  thoae  who  have  been  diaqnieted  in 
ílMÍr  minda  by  the  contradiction  between  aenti- 
■ental  yiewa  of  ain  and  the  atem  dedarationa 
if  Scnptnre. 

Tkê  WUnesi  qf  the  Holy  SpirU.  By  the  Bev. 
Charles  Pbbst.  London :  Wedeyan  Con- 
farenoe  Office. 

Wns   any  thoa^tfnl  man  conaidera  the  in- 

hunoe  of  the  great  apirítnal  awakening  of  the 

laad  oentnry  npon  the  religionalife  of  the  Brítíah 

UllBrchea   in   ancoeeding   generationa,  he   can 

kavdly  ímíI  to  feel  intereated  in  any  inqniry  into 

ihatB  apedal  doctrínea  the  ennnciation  of  which 

Iqr  Wealey  and  hia  foUowera  waa  wont  to  aocom- 

pny  their  procUmation  of  the  oommon  aalvation. 

Tkm  direct  witneaa  of  the  Spirít  in  the  hearta  of 

halieiTera  ia  one  of  theee ;  and  Mr.  Preat'a  little 

iwatíae,  therefore,  ahonld  oommand  theatten- 

ioii  ol  a  far  wider  drcle  than  that  of  hia  own 

lanomination.    It  ii  wrítten  in  a  achohurly  and 

Mn|RÍcnoaa  atyle,  in  a  fair  and  eandid  apirít 

ioivmrda  thoae  who  hold  a  different  view,  and 

■difiatea  a  laige  aoqnaintanoe  with  preoeding 

aritafB  on  the  anbject.    We  ahonld  hardly  have 

oipeeted  to  find  Archbiahop  Trench  referred  to 

u,  mxpport  oi  thia  doctrine,   aa  held  by  Wea- 

ayana ;  bnt  he  ii  thna  dted  by  Mr.  Preat. 

f%e  Sterp  of  Commander  AlUn  Cfardtner^  R.K^ 
wUk  Sketckeê  qf  Miêekmary  Work  m  South 
Amerka,  By  J.  W.  Mab8H,  M.A.,  and  W. 
H.  SriRLiiro,  R  A.  London :  Niabet  and  Ca 

nn  earlierportion  of  thia  little  volume  oontaina 

^  háographical  aketch  of  Captain  Gardiner,  taken 

rom  the  original  memoir,  pnbliahed  ten  yeara 

0k    Thii  embraoea  the  main  faota  of  hia  per- 

onal  hiatory ;  an  acconnt  of  hia  mianonary  re- 

aMchea  in  Chili,  Patagonia,  Bolivia,  and  Terra 

iel  FnegOi  and  the  detaila  of  that  lingering  death 

rUch  he  met  with  anch  patient  fortitnde  and 

Jhríatían   heroiam.     A  little  before  that  aad 

vent»  the  Captain  drew  ap  a  plan  for  the  con- 

«nion  of  the  *'Patagonian  mianon"  into  the 

'flontii  Amerícan  Miiaionary  Sodety;"  for  an 


extenaion  of  the  miaaion,  in  aeooid^pce  with  thia 
alteration  in  ita  title,  ao  aa  to  indncU  the  Spaniah 
and  other  popuhktiona  ;  and  for  the  adi^on  oí 
other  meaanree  for  the  more  effident  proeeou- 
tion  of  the  great  object  of  hia  Cfe.  lïie  plan 
thua  auggeated  ii  now  being  carríed  out ;  and  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  work  the  reader  will 
fínd  particularB  of  the  prc^greaa  which  haa  been 
made  in  mianonary  effort  among  the  nativea  of 
Terra  dd  Fuego,  Patagonia,  and  Arancania,  aa 
well  aa  in  the  eatabliahment  of  mianonary 
chaplaindea  in  Peru  and  eliewhere,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  conntrymen.  We  have,  from 
time  to  time,  given  aa  intelligenoe,  facta  relating 
to  theae  operationa,  and  to  the  voyagea  of  the 
Ailen  Gardiner,  mianonary  ahip.  The  entire 
atory  of  thia  intereating  mianon  will  be  found 
in  tiie  work  before  na.  It  ia  illnatrated  by  a 
portrait  of  Captain  Gardiner,  and  four  anial], 
but  well-execnted  mapa. 

Ámong  the  Maueê;  or,  Work  in  the  Wynda. 
By  the  Rev.  D.  Maoooll,  Glaagow.  London  : 
Nelaon  and  Sona. 

SoMB  fourteen  yeara  ago  the  author  ef  thia 
volume,  then  a  divlnity  atudent,  oommenoed  the 
viaitation  of  a  portion  of  the  moat  denaely 
popnlated  and  degraded  diatrícta  in  Glaagow.  A 
miaaion  church  waa  aubaequently  erected,  and 
the  atudent,  after  being  duly  ordained,  beoame 
ita  miniater ;  a  numeroua  congregation  waa 
gathered,  a  hurge  body  of  communicanta  waa 
enrolled,  and  in  a  few  yeara  the  extennon  of  the 
work  called  for  the  erectíon  of  a  aecond  and 
hurger  church,  which,  Uke  the  firat,  haa  beoome 
filled  by  peraona  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.  Theae,  nntil  the  Ooapel  waa  brought 
to  their  very  doora,  were,  for  the  moat  piurt, 
living  in  that  atate  <^  praotical  heatheniam  and 
aodal  degradation  which  ii  common  to  the 
worat  localitiea  of  onr  hurge  dtiea.  The 
wonderfnl  ohange  that  haa  been  effeoted  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  laboura  which  found  their  aphere 
firat  in  the  diitríct  aronnd  the  Wynd  Church 
and  afterwarda  in  thatof  the  Brídgegate  Church, 
the  methoda  and  inatmmentalitiea  employed, 
aome  of  the  more  notioeable  faeta  and  inddenta 
which  marked  the  prpgreaa  of  the  work,  and  the 
hopeful  aapect  of  the  experimenta  more  recently 
commenoed  for  the  ayatematio  training  of 
different  claaaea  of  home  núaaionary  agenta, — 
anch  are  the  leading  contenta  of  Mr.  Maocoira 
book.  It  ii  deeply  intereating,  and  not  withont 
touchea  of  quiet  humour  which  may  aometimea 
exdte  a  anúle ;  while  the  light  which  it  aheda 
upon  the  great  aubject  of  which  it  treata— the 
apirítual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  poorer 
elaaaee  in  onr  great  centrea  of  popuUtion — ii 
one  which  mnat  make  it  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
every  eameat  Chriatian  worker  and  reál  philan- 
thropiat 
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FOREIGN. 

The  fifth  General  Coiiference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ís  to  be  held  in  Amsterdam,  from 
the  ISth  to  the  28th  of  this  month.  It  was  originally  intended,  as  many  of  our  readen 
may  he  aware,  to  hold  the  meeting  there  in  the  summer  of  last  year ;  but  the  war  on  tbe 
Continent,  with  the  presence  of  the  cholera,  and  the  general  agitation  which  aroee  oat  of 
thosc  evilu,  rendered  Buch  a  meeting  at  that  time  in  the  highest  degree  undesirahle.  Tbe 
project  has  now  bcen  renewed,  imder  happier  circumstances,  and  doubtleas  the  promoters 
of  the  meeting  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  choice  of  place.  Christianity  in  this 
country  owes  much  to  the  Protestantism  of  Hollaud ;  and  though  the  close  union  thit  at 
one  time  subsisted  between  the  Churches  of  the  two  countries  has  in  modem  times  somewhat 
relaxed,  we  are  convinced  that  the  gathering  which  is  about  to  be  held  will  contríbate  ia  a 
high  clegree  to  revive  the  old  associations,  and  tend  to  the  strength  and  editication  of  both. 
The  forthcoming  Conference,  we  uuderstand,  has  awakened  great  interest  in  Holland,  aud  the 
Dutch  Churches  are  prepared  to  give  their  brethren  from  England  and  elsewhere  a  beartj 
welcouie. 

The  great  assemblage  of  bishops  at  Roroe,  on  the  occasion  of  what  the  Pope  calls  the 
eighteenth  centenary  of  St.  Peter,  has  produced  a  great  sensation  on  the  Continent,  aod 
more  especially  in  Frunce.     This  is  no  doubt  what  the  Pope  intended  by  the  demonstratian. 
It  was  to  fight  the  secularisbig  tendencies  of  the  age  with  spiritual  weapons  that  he  mui- 
luoned  the  meeting,  thus  oppoaiug  the  voice  of  Catholic  authoríty  to  that  of  RationalÍAu ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  succeeded.     Popery  has  lifted  its  bead 
everywhere.     The  Tlomanists  exult  in  the  nianifestation  which  has  been  given  by  so  mMiv 
bishops,   drawn  from  all  parts   of    the    world,    of  their    unity  in    matters   of  &itb  and 
doctrine,  and  of   their  common  submission  to  the   Vicar  of    Christ.     There   have  beeii 
indications,  indeed,  that  all  was  not  so  smooth  as  appeared  on  the  surface ;  but  what  di?ersit]ef 
there  were  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  skilfully  concealed.     A  more  serious  refleetioD, 
however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  new  access.  of  religious  fanaticism  has  awakened  a 
corresponding  reaction  in  the  ranks  of  Rationalism  and  infidelity.     The  infidel  press  «ai 
never  more  rampant  than  now,  and  the  hostile  forces  are  now  working  in  full  activity  in  Fwnce. 
Pity  it  is  tbat  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population  there  is  no  middle  course  opeued  betwwfl 
Popery  and  infidelity.     The  Protestant  churches  scattered  through  the  land  might  baw 
aiforded  such  a  middle  way,  and  shown  the  opponents  of  Popery  that  they  might  be  sincew 
believers  without  being  superstitious ;  but  it  is  just  at  this  critical  moment  that  a  U^i? 
portion  of  these  churches"  have  betrayed  the  tnist  reposed  ín  them,  and  gone  over  wbuUy 
into  the  ranks  of  the  infidel.    We  must  not  be  blind,  however,  to  the  efforts  that  are  maldDg 
in  diíTerent  directions  by  the  few  who  remain  faithful  to  the  truth  of  the  QospeL    Tl» 
infonnation  communicated  in  another  coluran,  respecting   the   work    of    Bible  and  tw* 
distribution  now  going  on  in  the  grounds  of  the  Qreat  Exhibition,  is  full  of  interes^  and 
will  not  be  the  less  acceptable  because  our  own  countrymen  have  so  hirge  a  shaie  in  iL 

Though  the  Papal  gathering  thus  appears  to  have  created  much  less  interesl  n» 
Italy  than  in  France,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  The  aecular  power  ii 
Italy  is  engaged  in  a  direct  conflict  with  the  spiritual,  and  the  demonstiation  ia  tben 
regarded  with  indignation  rather  than  reverence,  the  people  believing  that  it  was  intended  i» 
an  attack  upon  the  present  kiugdom  of  Italy.  So  far  from  overawing  the  enemies  ot  tl» 
Pope,  it  is  said  that  the  party  of  action,  with  Garibaldi  at  their  head,  are  now  meditating  tt 
attaek  upon  Rome  itself.  The  Italian  Ministers  are  opposed  to  such  an  attacky  aa  indeed  it 
would  in  all  probability  bring  the  French  army  back  to  Rome ;  but  they,  too,  aie  in  no  BÓ» 
to  respect  either  the  Pope  or  the  tcmporalities  of  the  Church.  The  only  wij  *> 
escape  £rom  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  is  seen  to  be  in  a  oonfiflCiW 
oí  the  Church  revenues;  and  though  the  ditficulty  of  devising  a  praofcieai  lebflB* 
haa  proved  fatal  to  more  than  one  Minister,  it  is  by  no  meana  abandaDfid.  ^ 
another  respect,  the  attitude  of  the  present  Miikister  is  more  hostile  to  Popery  than  that  of  ^ 
predecessor.  Hicasoli  would  have  made  the  Church  independent  within  her  own  ■P^'^' 
Ratazzi  will  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition.  Ricasoli  fíHed  np,  or  allowed  the  Pope  to  »> 
up,  all  the  bishoprics  as  they  became  vacant  There  are  now  thirty  or  íorly  aees  nBoecopV^ 
and  Batazzi  declares  that  iioue  of  these  are  to  be  fílled,  as  there  are  atill  too  maoy  \Á^ 
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ÍB  Italy.  One  conld  wish  that  sTich  resolnte  oppontion  to  Rme  were  aeoompanied  hy 
a&  adhesion  as  decided  to  a  moie  enlightened  form  of  belief.  Bnt  the  time  for  that  has  not 
yet  come.  We  find,  indeed,  that  the  lower  clasaes  are,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  occurred,  still 
attaehed  to  their  Chiirch,  and  ready,  on  the  elightest  pretext,  to  break  out  into  acts  of  in- 
tolerance  and  perBecution.  Our  correspondence  supplies  us  with  aeveral  painfnl  cases  of 
thÍB  nature,  while,  we  rejoice  to  add,  it  appears  from  the  same  source  that  the  EvangeUcal 
agendea  at  work  have  not  relaxed  their  energy,  and  are  nowhere  left  without  eome  tokens  of 
aoccess. 

We  regiet  to  leam  that  the  rumours  which  were  last  month  in  circulation  respecting  the 
execution  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico  are  now  fully  confírmed.  The  man  who 
oordered  his  execution  does  not  appear  to  have  thereby  confírmed  his  own  title  to  the 
govemment  Rivals  spring  up  from  da j  to  day  to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  power ; 
tiie  country  is  a  prey  to  confusion ;  and  it  is  said  the  United  States  are  preparing  to  interfere. 
The  death  of  Maximilian  has  been  made  the  subject  of  violeut  attacks  on  the  French  Emperor, 
who  induced  him  to  accept  the  Mexican  throne ;  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  he  might 
also  have  returned  with  the  French  army,  but  he  deliberately  preferred  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
hÍB  friends.     And  this  is  the  bitter  end! 

HOME. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of  unusual  excitement  in  the  capitaL  It  takes  a  great 
deal  to  rouse  the  immense  population  of  London  from  its  usual  plodding  spirit  and  routine 
occupation,  and  elevate  it  into  a  íit  of  enthusiaam ;  but  during  tíie  Ust  few  weeks  even  the 
steadiest  of  our  countrymen  have,  more  or  less,  been  thrown  off  their  balance.  The  París 
Exhibition  has  gone  far  to  realise  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  for  there  never  was  a  time 
when  more  ran  to  and  fro  than  that  institution  has  set  in  motion  ;  and  the  more  dis- 
tingnished  of  the  traveUers  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  England  either  in  their 
going  or  retuming.  But  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  our  country  to  snppose  that  it 
waa  on  this  occasion  a  mere  appendage  to  France.  To  the  more  distinguished  of  our  visitors 
England  has  attractions  with  which  France  cannot  vie.  It  was  something  more  than 
curiosity  that  brought  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  visitors 
of  a  different  class,  but  not  less  cordially  welcomed — the  Belgian  Volunteers — to  our 
ahores.  In  spite  of  diplomatic  intrigues  and  manceuvres,  the  relations  between  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  England  are  closer  and  steadier  than  with  any  other  European  nation;  for 
those  rulers,  however  they  may  temporarily  incUne  towards  rival  powers,  can  never 
whoUy  lose  the  conviction  that  their  only  disinterested  friend  is  England.  We,  too,  on 
our  part,  are  conscious  how  much  of  our  secure  hold  upon  India  depends  upon  the  good-wiU 
or  the  raler  of  Egypt,  and  more  indirectly,  but  not  less  reaUy,  on  the  ruler  of  Turkey. 
These,  however,  are  the  considerations  of  poUticians.  To  the  inteUigent  and  thoughtful 
Christian  the  presence  of  these  Mohammedan  potentates  in  the  centre  of  Christendom,  and 
all  the  wealth,  intelUgence,  and  civiUsation  that  Chrístianity  has  brought  in  its  train,  cannot 
but  awaken  profound  interedt  This  is  the  íirst  time  that  the  Chief  of  the  Mohammedan 
íaith  has  left  his  own  dominions  except  as  a  conqueror.  Who  can  teU  what  consequences 
may  ensne  from  this  sovereign  of  a  haughty  and  bigoted  race  throwing  off  the  reserve  which 
haa  so  long  been  considered  as  a  part  of  his  state,  and  claiming  to  have  a  place  in  the  social 
sjBtem  of  Chrístian  Europe.  The  visit  of  the  Belgians,  again,  has  an  interest  of  its  own. 
Though  oríginaUy  connected  with  the  Volunteer  movement,  the  number  of  these  foreigner» 
ÍÍMr  exceeded,  this  year,  the  Umits  prescríbed  by  the  Volunteers,  but  they  found  a  cordial 
welcome  to  every  department  of  our  social  Ufe.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  feel  a  pro- 
found  sympathy  with  the  Belgian  people.  In  former  times,  Belgium  was  the  battle-field  on 
which  the  ríval  nations  of  Europe  fought  out  their  quarrels.  In  our  day,  it  promises  to  be 
the  theatre  of  a  battle  between  ríval  prínciples.  Thoiigh  a  decidedly  Roman  CathoUc 
country,  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  where  Ultramontanism  and  what  may  be  caUed  Liberal 
CathoUcism  are  more  directly  pitted  against  each  other,  and  where  the  forces  engaged  on 
each  side  are  so  equaUy  matched.  We  trust  that  the  visit  of  so  many  Belgian  citizens  to 
thÍB  Protestant  country  may  give  a  decided  impulse  to  the  good  cause,  and  lead  the  Liberals 
into  broader,  clearer,  and  more  enlightened  views  of  Christian  truth. 

Unchecked  by  the  presence  of  our  foreign  visitors,  the  work  of  legislation  has  gone  on, 
and  the  new  Reform  Bill,  having  passed  through  aU  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
now  undergoing  further  examination  in  the  Upper  House.  The  measure,  our  readers  need 
not  be  informed,  ha«í  undergone  considerable  alteration  in  its  details,  since  it  made  its  first 
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appeBiance  before  tlie  oonntry;  but  its  eflsentíal  featnie  of  honBehold  snfiage  íb  Btill  le- 
tained ;  and  we  regret  to  leam  that  so  gieat  an  anthoríty  as  the  Earl  of  Shafieebniy,  who 
probably  knows  more  of  the  condition  of  the  working  clasfles  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country,  considers  that  this  experiment  is  a  dangerons  one,  and  that  the  lower  strata  cn 
working  men,  whom  this  jneasure  will  admit  to  the  snfl^age,  are  not  yet  qualified  by  educ^ 
tion  and  intelligence  rightly  to  exerciae  the  tmst  Mnch  of  the  dÍBCusaion,  however,  in  bot^ 
Houses  of  Parliameut  has  tumed,  not  upon  the  conseqnences  which  the  bill  will  entail  up^ 
the  country,  so  much  as  on  the  damaging  effect  its  introduction  has  already  produced  upon  ^ 
public  character  of  its  authors.  No  man  could  haye  surmised,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  tt^ 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservatiye  party  would  become  converts  to  the  prínciples  advocated  | 
the  more  advanced  Radicals,  much  less  that  they  could  do  so  and  still  retain  the  confidexi^ 
of  their  party ;  yet  we  have  lived  to  see  both.  As  to  the  Mimsters  themselves,  they  t^^ 
the  accusations  made  against  them  lightly.  Their  opponents,  they  say,  were  only  playic^ 
with  the  question  of  Reform ;  "  we  determined  to  grapple  with  it  in  eamest ;  and  we  kne^ 
that  if  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  thoroughly.''  Bu^  after  all,  their  great  jnstificatioii  ij 
their  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  others,  is  their  success. 

Now  that  a  share  in  political  power  is  about  to  be  extended  to  all  classes  in  the  countiy, 
the  question  of  education  is  pressed  forward  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  appeazs 
destined  to  enter  into  a  new  phase.    Mr.  Lowe  gave  expression  to  thÍB  feeling  when  he  stttod, 
in  his  last  speech  on  Reform,  that  he  had  always  hitherto  been  an  opponent  of  compiihary 
education,  but  that  it  must  now  become  a  necessity — ^that  it  mnst  cease  to  be  treated  ai  i 
religious,  and  be  taken  up  as  a  political  question.     Mr.  Bmce,  the  late  Minister  for  Ednct- 
tion,  had  probably  much  the  same  idea  in  his  mind  when  he  introdnced  a  measnre  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  establishment  of  a  school-rate  in  the  country,  by  which  the 
present  educational  deíiciencies  might  be  supplied.    His  measure  was  eventually  withdnwn; 
but  it  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  debate,  in  which  it  was  shown— conclusively,  as  we  think— 
that  such  a  system  would  soon  absorb  all  the  other  voluntaiy  and  denominational  agendei 
that  are  now  at  work  in  the  country;  and  that  whereas  the  measnre  was  in  the  fiist  instanoe 
permiseive  only  to  those  distrícts  that  might  choose  to  avail  themselvee  of  it,  the  abindoB- 
ment  of  all  other  schemes  must  soon  render  it  compulsory.     It  was  also  shown,  that  even  a 
compulsory  school-rate  would  go  but  a  little  way  towards  the  spread  of  education,  unleM  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  measure  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school;  fiv 
the  cause  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  slow  progress  in  our  national  system  ia  not  the  wnt 
of  schools,  but  the  indifference  of  parents,  and  their  inability  to  withstand  the  temptatioa 
offered  by  the  great  demand  for  juvenile  labour. 

The  Commission  on  Kítualism  has  promised,  throngh  its  head,  the  Aichbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  make  an  early  report  on  the  vestments  question.  In  consequence  of  Úá»,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has  consented  to  postpone  the  measure  which  he  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  till  next  month.  There  is,  indeed,  no  prospect  oí  legÍBUtioB 
on  the  matter  for  the  present  year ;  and  it  it  is  probable  that  the  Archbishop  will  be  ahle  to 
keep  the  promise  he  made  to  the  Somersetshire  cleigymen  that  the  measnres  reoommended 
by  the  Commission  will  be  debated  in  Convocation  before  they  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
Legislature.  AU  this  fíts  in  with  designs  openly  avowed  by  the  Ritualistic  party.  With 
all  the  boasting  they  make  of  having  law  on  their  side,  they  shrínk  from  bríngÍB| 
the  question  to  an  open  issue  either  in  the  courts  of  law  or  the  Legislature.  They  lesort  to 
every  possible  device  in  order  to  obtain  delay,  conscious  that  the  longer  they  are  allowed  ts 
pioceed  in  their  course  and  to  fámiliaríse  the  minds  of  the  English  people  with  their  imoinr 
tions,  the  better  prospect  they  have  of  ultimate  success.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  awii% 
however,  that  thÍB  is  a  weapon  which  has  two  edges.  The  delay  which  they  covet  WÊif 
change  the  dislike  of  some  into  indifference ;  but  with  others — and  that  the  in^iority— i^ 
rouses  contempt  into  indignation.  Public  meetings  are  being  held  in  variooa  parti  of  ^ 
country  to  protest  against  these  attempts  to  drag  the  Protestant  Church  of  lg«gl'!«'^  haefc  te 
Rome.  Towards  the  close  of  last  month  a  great  meeting  waa  held  on  this  salgeet  ÍB 
Exeter-hall ;  and  more  lecently  still  the  citizens  of  London  felt  the  questioii  ao  importu^ 
that  they  suspended  for  a  time  the  pressing  daims  of  bnsinesa  to  meet  in  theLoo^ 
Tavem,  and  declare  their  unabated  attachment  to  the  Chnrch  of  England  m  it  dcieeadiJ 
from  their  fathers. 
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NEOCATHOLICISM. 

BY  LUIGI  DE  '&ANCTIS,  DJ). 
ing  descrtbed  the  state  of  religion  among  the  common  peopW  and  the 
iisses,  we  come  naturally  to  treat  of  the  state  of  religion  ameng  the  clergy 
*ch  of  Rome.  Bnt,  in  the  present  day,  a  phase  of  religion  is  manifestíng 
;  both  the  clergy  and  the  educated  classes  that  reqnires  to  be  examined 
»roceed  to  consider  the  next  part  of  our  Rubject.  This  is  all  the  more 
ecause,  as  it  is  imperfectly  understood,  it  is  caressed  and  cherished  bj 
e  English  who  belong  to  the  High  Church  partj.  This  phase  of  religiom 
lidsm. 

!;holicism  is  a  religious  aberration  very  similar  to  Puse^rism.  There  is, 
lis  difference  between  the  two :  the  propagators  of  Puseyism  are  mistaken 
religious  men,  who  are  anxious  to  recondle  the  Church  of  England  with 

of  Eome ;  while  those  who  belong  to  the  Neocatholic  party  seek  only  to 
oman  Catholicism  with  sodal  and  political  progress.  They  wish  to  pre- 
t  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Popish  Church,  such  as  the  worship  of  images^ 
itiation,  the  mass,  auricular  confestdon,  etc.  AU  that  they  aim  at  is  the 
Q  of  some  reforms  into  the  discipline  of  the  Church  so  as  to  render  it  mor« 
worldly  minds  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  politíos  ef  the  present 
he  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Eome  they  wish  to  retain,  but  they  would 
m  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reconcile  them  with  politícs,  philosophy,  and 
1.  Thus  they  are  not  really  Eoman  Catholics,  for  while  they  recognise  tho 
e  infallible  Head  of  the  Church  and  Yicar  of  Christ,  they  nevertheless 
K)se  laws  upon  him.  They  are  not  Protestants,  for  although  they  praise 
nn  before  those  Protestants  who  gire  tkem  support,  they  do  not  scruplo 
dian  society  to  express  their  deep  aversion  to  that  system  of  religion. 
y  Eationalists,  for  they  admit  a  Dlvine  reyelatíon,  although  they  explain 
iway. 

16  many  of  our  English  friends,  who  expect  a  reformation  to  be  effected 
means  of  a  certain  dass  of  priests  who  speak  and  write  against  some  of 
>f  the  Church  of  Eome,  imagine  that  we  are  exaggeratingi  Let  us  theve- 
)  the  proof. 

holicism  is  an  abortion  of  Jansenism«  But  the  first  JansMiists  were 
eir  Yiews  on  the  essential  doctrines  of  grace;  they  denied  the  in&dlibility 
,  and  were  most  rigid  in  their  morals.  Can  as  much  be  said  of  the  Neo- 
We,  who  know  them  very  intímately,  doubt  it  very  much.  Neocatholio- 
0  manifest  itself  in  Italy  at  the  S^niod  of  Pistoja  towards  the  end  of  ihe 
,  when  expiring  Jansenism  exhibited  its  last  phase,  and  an  attempt  was 
^ncile  the  teaching  of  Yoltaire  with  that  of  the  Jeeuits.    But  the  political 

and  the  restoratíon  of  the  former  politíco-religioiis  B^nitem  destroyed 
ism  at  its  very  birth,  and  it  was  not  resuscitated  till  the  tíme  of  Eomini^ 
its  first  outlines  in  a  work  entítled  "  The  ïlve  Womnds  of  the  Church." 
ras  much  read  for  some  time,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  Italians  has  now 
,  to  oblivion.  Buty  although  Eomimi  sketched  the  first  outlines  of  Neo- 
it  was  Yincenzo  Giobertí  who  clearly  defined  thÍB  system  in  his  work^ 
la  Cattolica,''  which  the  Italian  Neocatholica  have  adopted  aa  their  pro^ 
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gramme.  As  we  do  not  wish  to  make  any  exaggerations  in  our  statements,  we  sball 
give  some  quotations  from  this  book,  and  thus  we  hope  to  show  that  no  real  reli^ous 
reforraation  can  be  exj^ected  in  Italy  from  the  efíbrts  that  are  put  forth  by  the  Neo- 
catholics,  and  that  those  who  assLyt  them  really  hinder  the  work  of  evangelisation. 

Signor  Giuseppe  Massari,  a  member  of  Parliament  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Neooatliolic  party,  published  afber  Gioberti's  death  his  work  on  Catholic  reform,  and 
in  a  preface  whicli  he  wrote  explained  clearly  what  Gioberti  intended  by  a  religious 
reformation.  We  quote  the  words  :  "  The  scope  which  Vincenzo  Gioberti  has  in 
YÍew  in  this  book  is  to  show  that  the  Church  haa  need  of  reform,  and  to  determixie 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  this  reform  is  to  be  efiected.  When  he  speaks 
of  reform^  he  does  not  refer  in  the  very  leaflt  to  the  reform  of  dogmas.  These  be 
wishes  to  be  prrserved,  vntJiout  change,  in  eUl  their  ÍTÚegrity,  As  a  proof  of  this,  he 
urges  that  the  reform  in  discipline  should  be  zealously  prosecuted  in  order  that  the 
dogmas  may  be  invested  with  more  authority."  This,  then,  \&  the  fonndatioii  of 
Neocatholicism.  It  preaclies,  as  Savonarola  did,  "  The  Chwrch  needs  reform;^*  bat  this 
reform,  so  far  froiu  touching  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  is  directed  towards  certain 
points  of  discipline,  with  the  express  purpose  of  strengthening  thene  dogmas. 

This  confession  of  Gioberti's  disciple  is  valuable,  and  it  is  true.  In  fact,  Gioberti 
teaches  that  the  Catholic  reformation  ought  to  be  effected  by  Rome.  "  Hitherto," 
he  says,  "  men  have  tried  to  reform  Rome  witliout  Kome,  -even  in  oppocátioii  to 
Kome ;  but  Kome  must  be  reformed  by  means  of  Rome ;  the  reformation  must  be 
effected  by  those  who  need  to  be  reformed.  This  is  the  true  and  eífectual  method. 
.  .  .  We  must  work  on  the  Church  by  means  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  It  is  necesaaiy  to 
change  public  before  private  oj^inion.  .  .  .  We  must  deceive  men  in  order  to  do 
them  good,  for  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  drive  them.  This  is  sacred  Machiavelliain." 
(  "Riforma  Cattolica,''  sec.  169.)  A  Jesuist  could  not  speak  more  strongly.  And 
although  the  most  advanced  Puseyite  has  not  reached  this  length,  yet  there  are 
many  in  Ëngland  who  cry  out  against  Puseyism,  and  nevertheless  support  the  Neo- 
catholics  and  their  journals  in  Italy. 

What  do  the  Neooatholics  believe  regarding  the  Pope  and  the  Romisb  Charcht 
Let  us  hear  what  their  great  authority  says  on  this  subject.  "  The  Pope  is  iníallible 
ex  cathedra,  But  a  chair  (cathedra)  presupposes  a  class  and  a  school,  that  ia  the 
Church."  ("  Riforma  Cattolica,"  sec.  17.)  The  infallibUity  of  the  Pope  is  therefore 
•stablished,  and  the  Church  is  no  longer  an  a.ssembly  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  bnt 
the  school  of  the  Pope.  If,  however,  the  Po|)e  is  the  infallible  teacher,  and  the 
Church  his  school,  ought  not  the  scholars  of  such  a  teacher  to  bow  their  heads  and 
obey  whatever  he  commands?  But  with  such  principles  as  these,  how  is  a  real 
religious  reformatúm  possible  1  How  can  fallible  scholars  even  ask  a  reform  firam 
their  iníallible  master? 

In  order  to  show  the  light  in  which  tho  Neocatholics  regard  the  Church,  ^6 
shall  quote  the  words  of  their  founder,  Gioberti.  "  The  saying  that  there  Í8  no 
ealvation  outside  the  Church,  when  reduced  to  a  philosophical  formula,  ia  equivalent 
to  saying  that  an  eifect  cannot  exist  without  a  cause,  nor  an  individual  apart  firom  iti 
race  and  species.  Now  what  can  be  truer  than  this  ?  The  Christian  can  no  mon 
live  outside  the  Church  than  the  germs  and  leaves  can  live  apart  from  the  tree.  Aa 
the  Church  reprosents  the  human  race,  whoever  separates  himself  firom  the  Choidi 
6e])arate8  himself  from  the  human  race.  And  as  the  life  of  the  individoal  dependa 
on  its  connexion  with  the  race  and  species,  it  follows  that  the  man  that  is  aeparatfld 
from  the  Church  is  not  alive,  but  dead."  ( "  Riforma  Cattolica,"  sea  47.)  Here  ▼• 
have  the  reason  why  the  Neocatholics  recommend,  both  in  their  speecheB  vA 
writings,  that  there  be  no  separation  from  the  Church  of  Romey  and  why  tliey  tflU 
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iMT  priests  to  continue  to  celebrate  mass,  hear  confesaion,  and  repeat  the  breviary ; 
1.  even  if  the  bishop  or  the  Pope  excommunicate  them,  or  place  them  under  an 
erdict,  stiU  to  remain  in  the  Church,  and,  if  possible,  in  their  office.  Here  we 
iTe  the  reason  why  the  most  zealous  Neocatholics — although  they  deceive  the 
i.ple  by  pretending  to  be  religious  reformers — go  regularly  to  mass  and  confession, 
w  before  images,  and  make  a  sacrilegious  mixture  of  the  Bible  and  idolatry,  of 
wnst  and  the  Pope. 

In  what,  then,  consists  their  pretended  religious  reformation  ?  The  design  of  a 
I.  religious  reformation  is  to  bring  a  corrupt  Christianity  back  to  the  first 
nciples  of  the  Gospel.  Is  this  what  the  Neocatholics  aim  at?  Not  at  alL  They^ 
s  the  Puseyites,  are  constantly  appealing  to  antiquity. 

But  to  appeal  to  antiquity,  and  yet  at  the  same  tinie  to  maintain  that  the  Pope 
an  iníallible  teacher,  is  mere  hypocrisy.  If  the  Pope  be  infallible,  they  must 
«pt  his  teaching,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
>eal  from  his  decisions.  The  Jesuits  are  logical  when  they  say :  "  The  Pope  has 
»ken,  and  the  question  is  settled."  Gioberti  tells  us  what  is  the  design  of  the  Neo- 
'liolic  reformation  i  Itia  to  mve  CcUholicism,  which  is  nato  in  dcmger.  This  is  why 
^y  seek  to  deceive  Protestant  strangers  with  fair  words,  pretending  on  the  one 
Ei<l  to  be  zealous  reformers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  throw  every  obstacle  in 
3  way  of  those  Italians  who  are  engaged  in  preaching  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus 
iTÍst.  Here  are  the  words  of  Gioberti :  "  Jansenism  and  Jesuitism  are  approaching 
&ir  end;  even  sincere  Catholicism  is  in  danger.  What  means  ought  to  be  adopted 
order  to  preserve  it  ?  Every  human  adjunct  must  be  removed ;  the  gold  must  be 
perated  from  the  dross."  (  "  Riforma  Cattolica,"  sec.  117.)  These  words  may  be 
cen  in  a  good  sense,  and  may  be  understood  to  mean — Restore  Christianity  to  its 
iinitive  purity.  But  as  formerly  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  none  of 
e  dogmas  of  the  Church  were  to  be  touched,  so  here  he  explains  his  meaning  by. 
jTÍng  that  Catholicism  "  must  be  made  to  agree  with  the  progress  of  philosophy  and 
^  education."  The  reform,  therefore,  which  the  Neocatholics  are  aiming  at  is  not 
^"econciliation  of  their  religion  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  with  philosophy  and 
ucation.  They  are,  therefore,  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Jesuits  in  propping  up  the 
ttering  Papacy  in  those  places  where  Jesuits  cannot  work  openly. 

This  is  sufficiently  clear;  but  Gioberti  gives  still  more  precise  explanation  con- 
ïTiiiig  the  religious  reformation  which  the  Neocatholics  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 
^e  conditions  which  he  assigns  as  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  CatholicÍBm  are^ 
"^t,  the  withdrawal  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  second,  modifícation  of  the 
Ubacy  of  the  clergy;  third,  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  fourth,  the  fixed 
^dence  of  the  inferior  clergy ;  fíflh,  the  prevention  of  monastic  vows  being  assumed 
^  an  immature  age.     What  a  sublime  religious  reformation  have  we  here ! 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  personalities,  but  we  could  easily  prove  that  the 
'^eocatholics,  who  are  now  spreading  their  views  in  Italy,  teach  precisely  the  same 
<HitrÍQes-  as  these.  They  do,  indeed,  hint  that  men  ought  to  read  the  Bible ;  but  they 
**ipprove  of  Protestantism,  and  advise  their  followers  not  to  leave  the  Church  of 
^iQe,  but  conform  to  her  practices  and  attend  on  her  teaching.  They  detest  above 
'^Qfjtbing  the  evangelistic  efíbrts  that  are  being  made  in  Italy,  and  do  all  they  caik 
^  throw  discredit  on  the  work.  Even  in  this  they  follow  the  teaching  of  Gioberti, 
^lto  has  spoken  of  the  efíbrts  put  forth  by  the  Evangelicals  to  introduce  the  Crospel 
nto  Italy  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  most  bigoted  Papist  would  do. 

In  his  "  Gesuita  Modemo,"  he  says :  "  The  Catholic  unity  of  Italy  is  of  the 
i'^test  importance,  not  only  in  a  religious,  but  also  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  as  it  is 
^  only  bond  that  unites  our  poor  country  and  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
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every  other  uBÍozi.     Hence,  be  who  would  attempt  to  break  it  not  onlj  aeda 
deprive  us  of  the  only  good  which  is  now  lefb  to  us,  but  also  the  hope  of  afctainix:^^ 
the  many  which  we  now  need."  Unfortunatelj,  a  part  of  the  Parliament  i»  com 
of  NeocatholicSy  who  take  the  side  of  the  Papacy  in  all  laws  that  concem  the  i 
of  the  Church.     Whenever  any  instance  of  Evangelicals  having  been  expoeed 
persecution  is  brought  before  Parliament,  tte  Neocatholics  invariably  take  the  aide 
the  priests,  and  leave  the  Rationalists  and  Freethinkers  to  plead  that  liberty  may 
granted  to  us.    When  a  Neocatholic  forms  one  of  the  Ministry — which  often  happe^^ 
— we  are  sure  to  receive  from  him  many  kind  words  in  private,  but  never  the  slighteï^ 
assistance  in  defending  our  rights. 

The   teaching   of    the  great   Keformers  is  branded   by  the   Neocatholics    ^s 
erroneous  and  ridiculous,     Here  are  the  words  of  Gioberti  oa  this  subject :  "  Tl^e 
doctrines  of  Luther  and  Cal  vin  are  serious,  although  they  are  erroneous.     If  tíi^ïj 
were  now  taught  for  the  fii-st  time,  they  would  not  only  be  erroneuus,  but  ridicaloQ&  " 
The  greatest  miracle,  he  says,  would  be  to  nee,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  Kome  tixd 
Florence  converted  to  Protestantism.     (YoL  vL,  p.  58,  Lausanne,  1847.) 

The  Neocatholics  sometimes  show  themselves  friendly  to  Protestants  in  \\úy ) 
but  Gioberti  tells  us  that  this  is  done  in  order  that  they  may  be  distingmshed  fxoiox 
the  Jesuits.     (Note  to  p.    6L)     They   do  this  because  they  consider  that  oo»- 
▼ersion  from  infídelity  to  Protestantism  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  Charch  oí 
Rome,  and  also  because  they  believe  every  attempt  to  evangelise  Italy  is  an  absar- 
dity   (p.    61).     "  In   the   present  day   the   Protestantism   of  honest   men  ia  tli« 
rudiment  of  Catholicism,  which  can  only  be  completed  in  the  perfect  Catholicism  oí 
the  Church  of  Home,  to  which  it  will  infallibly  lead  them  as  soon  as  the  obBtacle  <^ 
gects   Í8    removed  *'  (p.  61 ).     "  An  Italian,''  he  says,  "  ought  never    to    ahando» 
Catholicism  ;  if  he  does  so,  he  abjures  himself,  destroys  his  proper  existence,  and  b^ 
comes  an  apostate*''  (p.  61). 

Speaking  of  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  Italy,  he  says :  "  There  is  no  áiuag^ 
that  Italy  will  be  infected  by  this  religion ;  for  both  teachers  and  soholars  are  wtf»^ 
ing  in  order  to  accompli»h  this.  Protestants  may  be  divided  into  Eationalistfl^ 
Pietists,  and  Moderates.  The  Rationalists  cannot  exert  themselves  to  bring  others  ^ 
a  faith  which  they  themselves  reject.  The  Pietists  have  zeal  and  íanaticíam,  l>^^ 
they  are  few  in  number."  Speaking  of  the  Pietists — as  he  and  his  diacipleB  call  tho00 
Evangelicals  who  sincerely  desire  the  salvation  of  the  soul — ^he  says  that  they  aredtf' 
agreeable  men,  and  characterises  them  as  worse  than  the  Fiagnani  oí  Savonaro]** 
time,  or  even  of  the  Jesuits.  Those  Protestants  whom  he  calls  Moderatea  he  dofli 
not  fear,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  proselytise. 

But  do  the  disciples  of  Gioberti  still  hold  the  same  opinions,  now  that  the  woi* 
of  evangelising  Italy  has  become  a  fact  ]    Precisely,  although  they  have  changv^     m, 
their  mode  of  acting.     They  address  those  Protestants  who  desire  the  evangelÍBatioii     |^ 
of  Italy,  especially  those  who  are  attached  to  ecclesiastical  systems  ;  and  preteod  ^ 
be  zealous  for  a  gradual  reformation,  oommencing  with  the  prieBts.     By  adoptQK 
.an  insinuating  manner,  they  excite  large  expectations,  and  thus  succeed  in  obteionK 
money  for  their  joumals  and  publications,  and  for  the  support  of  priesta  who  idl 
continue  to  say  mass.     They  then  endeavour  to  persuade  them  that  thoae  evÊnffÍ^ 
who  preach  salvation  through  Christ  without  works  are  impmdent^  and  doÍDgDO 
good.    Many  good  Protestants  believe  them,  and  give  them  assistanoe,  and  thni  N^ 
catholic  books  and  joumals — which  teach  the  people  to  remain  in  the  Choich  of  BiM 
and  ask  for  nothing  but  a  reform  of  diacipline,  which  they  kno w  can  never  be  gMktfi^ 
are  printed  at  the  expense  of  those  who  really  desire  the  evangeliafttion  of  1^4* 
They  then  plainly  tell  the  Italians  to  beware  of  becoming  Protestanlii^  aad  tbw  ^ 
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[iacredit  as  tbey  can  on  the  efibrts  of  Evangelicals  to  spread  tlie  Gk)spe].  This 
xúy  in  aocordance  with  the  teaching  of  their  master,  who  says :  ''  Every 
b  at  Evangelical  proselTtism  is  absurd,  in  a  political,  philosophioaly  civil,  and 
18  point  of  view.  Whoeyer  attempts  to  introduce  Protestantisro,  or  any  other 
to  our  peninsuh^  does  an  impious  and  wicked  work  towards  our  country" 
To  attempt  to  spread  Proteutantism  in  Italy  is,  therefore,  aecording  to  tbe 
holics,  to  inflict  an  injury  on  their  land.  "  The  Italian  philosophy  which  re- 
t>  accept  the  teaching  of  the  hyper-mystics  of  ihe  sixteenth  century  ought  now 
it  it,  if  it  is  really  among  us,  for  it  is  the  moet  irrational  system  of  heresy  that 
sr  conceived."  At  pages  67  and  68  he  says  that  the  Italian  who  beoomes  -a 
;ant  becomes  a  German  and  a  Ghibelline,  and  thus  betrays  his  country.  Pro- 
ísm,  according  to  him,  is  also  an  absurdity  i^  a  civil  point  of  view,  as  ít 
bring  back  to  us  the  Castle  of  Wartburg  and  the  cloisters  of  Wurtemburg. 
ligious  point  of  view,  the  propagation  of  Protestantism,  according  to  him,  in 
)6urd  and  impious ;  for  it  seeks  to  break  the  chain  of  unity,  "  to  substitute 
instead  of  harmony,  hatred  instead  of  love,  sophism  instead  of  logic,  and  com- 
transforms  the  essence  of  religion  by  transforming  it  into  irreligion.''  He 
oes  on  to  predict  the  divisions,  religious  wars,  and  bloodshed  which  «uch  « 
f  proselytísm  would  produce.  We  would  say,  in  concluding  this  article,  that 
holidsm  is  even  more  dangei'ous  to  a  real  religious  reformation  in  Italy  than 
^m  is  to  the  English  Church.  We  are  not  surprísed  that  Puseyites  protect  Neo- 
3Ísm,  but  we  cannot  understand  how  Evangelical  Christians  should  encourage 
^port  such  a  system.  They  believe  the  incorrect  and  exaggerated  narratives 
-e  sent  them ;  they  employ  agents  who  cannot  distinguish  Jesuitísm  from 
y ;  they  send  into  Italy  persons  who  want  prudence  and  a  sufficient  know- 
f  the  language ;  they  believe  in  the  accounts  given  them  by  strangers  who 
ien  deceived  by  appearances,  and  thus  they  believe  that  they  are  doing  «  good 
ind  helping  to  spread  the  Gkwpel  in  Italy,  while  they  are  doing  tfae  veiy 
e.  We  are  not  making  a  criminal  charge,  but  writing  an  artíele  for  a 
is  periodical,  therefore  we  do  not  relate  fácts  which  would  require  us  to  men- 
mes. 

irhaps  it  wiil  be  said  that  the  modem  Neocatholios  do  not  adopt  the  teaching 
»erti.  An  Englii*h  friend  asked  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  NeocathoUc  party  if 
true  that  he  adopted  these  doctrines,  and  reeeived  a  most  distinct  denial.  But 
'e  stronger  than  mere  assertions. 

'e  hope  that  our  views  conceming  this  party  are  ineorrect,  bnt  we  do  not 
ntíously  believe  that  they  are  «o.  We  have  been  led  to  speak  as  we  have  now 
ot  from  any  interested  motives,  but  solely  from  love  for  the  Gospel  and  our 
r.  Let,  then,  those  English  ^ends  who  have  had  nething  to  do  with  the 
holics  consider  what  has  now  been  said  as  the  sini^le  statement  of  one  who 
oured  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  work  of  evangelisation.     And  we 

thoee  Christians  who  support  tíie  Neocatholics  *to  examine  carefuliy  our 
mts,  and  inquire  of  theír  Christian  conntrymen  who  have  laboured  for  yeare 

hind,  and  know  the  Neocatholics  intimately,  whether  we  have  not  been 
in  our  description  of  tkeuL 

I  Neocatholicism  is  in  our  opinion  not  only  most  dangerous  in  its  principlesy 
3  in  its  eflects,  we  propose  to  speak  in  our  next  artícle  on  the  evil  efiect« 
N'eocatholicism  has  produced  in  Italy. 
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THE   PARLIAMENTARY   SESSION   IN   ITS   RELIGIOUS   ASPECT^^ 
The  session  tbat  bas  just  closcd  wiU  fonu  a  landmark  in  ihe  histoiy  of  Engk^^ 
For   good   or  for  evil,  its  work  will  give  a  shape  and  a  colour  to  the  natio^^al 
annals    for    generations    to    come.      The    calm,    equablë,   and    sluggiah  flow    o£ 
political  and  social  life  which  has  marked  our  progress  for  several  years  past  hakx 
come  to  an  end ;  and  we  must  look  forward  to  a  season  of  turbulent,  eager,  ai:B.«5 
YÍolent  legislation,  which  will  not  speedily  subside;  which,  in  its  prpgress,  will  effecsi 
many  changes,  will  submerge  many  institutions  that  we  have  been  accustomed  -^ 
look  upon  as  £xed  and  unchangeable,  and  which,  before  its  subsidence,  may  lea^ve 
little  of  wbat  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con&ider  as  identified  with  the  EngltKmd 
that  was  known  to  us  and  our  fathers.     Democracy  has  achieved  the  most  spleD(l.£(í 
of  its  triumphs ;  and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  enhance  the  biílliancy  of  x-t^ 
Buccess,  the  instruments  of  its  victory  are  the  men  who  have  hitherto  been  regaidod 
as  the  great  obstacles  to  its  advance.     The  party  who  were  considered  to  be  tlie 
opponents  of  all  Reform  have  proposed  and  carried  through  a  measure  so  sweepiag, 
that  old  and  advanced  Reformers  cannot  conceal  the  trepidation  with  which  thej 
regard  it.     Tbe  men  who  looked  askance  at  the  domination  of  the  middle  classes 
have  admitted  every  householder  in  England  to  a  share  of  political  power.    Tbe 
advocates  of  household  sufifrage  are  troubled  to  fínd  their  most  daring  specalatioDS 
realised.     The  advocates  of  divine  right  have  enfrancliised  the  masses,  and  the 
popular  leaders  grow  pale  at  the  admission  of  the  populace  to  political  power.    It  is 
not  for  UH  to  analyse  the  secret  history  of  this  great  revolution — a  revolatáon   of 
thought  in  our  public  men,  as  well  as  a  change  in  the  centre  of  political  gravitjr  ^ 
our  ConHÍitutioti.    We  hear  much  on  every  side  of  restless  ambition,  of  party  intngo^ 
id  [)eTw>nal  rivalríes,  and  political  manoeuvres.     We  are  concerned  with  the  result* 
By  whatevor  meaus  it  may  have  been  brought  about,  the  fact  remains :  the  goveniix>S 
|K;w<*.r  of  this  country  has  becn  removed  from  the  middle  class  to  the  populatioa  ^ 
ïarge;    the  masses  rule;   numbei-s,  and  not  intelligence,  must  hitherto  swaj  ti^e 
dfsfitinieH  of  this  oountry.     That  such  a  result  should  have  been  brought  aboat  ^í 
eny  means  is  wonderful;  that  it  should  have  been  accomplished  by  such  means    ^ 
marvellous,  and  must  make  every  thoughtful  man,  much  more  every  intellig^^^^ 
Christian,  regard  it  as  one  of  the  grand  epochs  of  history,  the  begiuning  of  a  n^^ 
chapter,  the  opening  of  another  seal  in  the  great  scroll  in  which  the  destiniee  of  o^ 
country  are  written. 

It  is  not  for  us,  as  we  have  said,  to  estimate  the  motives  of  the  men  by  who^ 
these  changes  have  been  brought  about     The  character  of  the  chief  actors  must  k>**í 
i^main — perhaps  wiU  ever  remain — one  of  the  insoluble  problems  of  history.     H^^ 
the  great  party  which  last  year  resisted  all  Reform  were  so  wrought  upon  as  this  y^**" 
to  support  a  meaatire  of  Reform  that  even  Refoi-mers  regarded  as  revolutionary,  ^*"^ 
assuredly  form  an  interestiug  study  for  the  examination  of  our  children.     Waivif>^ 
for  the  time  being,  any  opinion  as  to  the  morality  of  the  prooeeding,  we  canxs^ 
refttse  to  pay  a  tríbute,  in  passing,  to  the  wonderful  tact  and  astuteness  by  whic'' 
the  desired   end  was  acoomplished.     Whether  Mr.  Disraeli  is  to  be  regarded    ^ 
the  rr^enerator  or  the  de^troyer  of  the  Gonstitution,  the  succesB  of  the  moM»*^ 
must  be  attríbuted    to  him    alone.      He  had   two  difficulties  to  oontend  with 
each   of  which,  taken  singly,  would  have  appalled   an    ordinary  man — in  oo0>' 
bination  might  well  be  regarded  as  insurmountable.      He  had  a  hoBtile  majois^/ 
ia   his  front,  a  jealous  and  mistnisting   minoríty  at  his  back.      How   to  divi<«^ 
bis  opponents,  without  scaring  from    his  side  his  fnends,  was  the  queBtkn  gi^     A^ 
him    to    solve;    and    when    iirst    presented    every  one  pronounoed   it  to  be  iv' 
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oluble.  His  fdlure  was  regarded  bb  a  inere  qnestion  of  tiiDe.  HÍB  opponents 
'ere  ao  confident  of  success  that  they  oould  afiford  to  be  generous,  and  allowed  him  to 
soover  from  many  false  steps,  taken  while  he  whh  yet  engaged  in  feeling  his  way. 
at  he  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  dearly  the  end  at  which  he  was  aiming; 
aid  genei-al  oncertainty,  he  was  the  one  man  who  knew  his  own  mind.  By  one 
>ld  step  he  broke  up  the  hostile  ari-ay  in  his  front.  By  the  utterance  of  the 
ováa  '*  Household  Suffrage  !*'  he  placed  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  Opposition 
.n^way,  and  divided  the  Badicals  from  the  moderate  Whigs.  By  proposing  a 
ries  of  checks  and  safeguards,  he  induced  his  tÍDiid  foUowera  to  believe  that 
iusehold  suffrage  might  be  adopted  without  danger;  and  though  these  were 
rept  away  one  after  the  other,  they  served  tho  only  pui'pose  for  which  they 
ere  intended:  thev  familiarised  the  minds  of  the  Couservatives  with  the  idea 
'  popular  enfranchisement,  till  their  old  fears  and  their  hereditary  dislike  of 
opular  priviiege  were  forgotten  in  the  heats  of  conflict  and  the  tumultous  excite- 
lent  of  party  success.  Add  to  this  a  temper  singularly  equable;  an  inteUect  cold, 
ear,  and  resojute ;  passions  that  no  invective  could  rouse,  no  reproach  sting  into  resent- 
lent;  a  mind  that  was  inteut  only  upon  the  end,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  means; 
will,  as  was  said  of  him,  that  in  controlling  his  own  passions  was  enabled  to  con- 
n>l  liis  foUowers,  and  we  have  the  picture  of  probably  the  only  man  who  in  suoh  a 
iiuultous  sea  of  imfíxed  political  opinion  was  able  to  steer  his  course  to  one  clearly- 
etiiied  en(L  We  repeat :  we  do  not  praise  the  morality  which  dictated  this  course, 
at  ^e  cannot  withhold  our  tribute  to  the  grandeur  of  the  intellect  that  devised,  and 
le  firm  wiU  that  caiTÍed  it  tlirough. 

The  changes  which  must  take  plaoe  in  our  national  character,  institutions,  and 
olicy  from  this  great  organic  law  are,  of  oourse,  diíferently  estimated  according  to 
^  temper  aud  habits  of  observers.  While  the  biU  was  before  tbe  House  of  Lords, 
i'einarkable  speech  was  made  by  the  £arl  of  Shafbesbury.  His  lordship  took  a 
lcK>iny  view  of  the  altei'ations  which  the  new  class  of  constitueDts  wUl  insist  on; 
od.  his  apprehensions  are  the  more  to  be  regarded,  as  it  is  admitted  that  there  is 
^  pubUc  man  in  England  who  has  done  more  by  observation  and  personal  contaot 
'  Hiuke  himself  famiUar  with  the  character,  the  condition,  and  the  habits  of  the 
Wer  classes  than  his  lordship.  His  report  of  their  state  is  not  cheering.  That  they 
^i  iise  the  new  powers  about  to  be  conferred  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  betteríng 
^i*  condition  ú»  but  natural,  and  need  occasion  no  akrm,  if  we  could  but  be  bure 
^^  they  have  intelUgence  and  education  enough  to  take  more  than  tlie  most  short- 
^ted  view  of  what  those  interests  are.  It  is  the  testimony  he  bears  to  the  gross 
^orance  which  prevaUs  among  them  that  is  the  most  discouragÍDg.  His  fears, 
^^ed,  noiut  in  the  direction  to  which  aU  thoughtful  men,  whether  fríends  or  foes 

W  extended  suflrage,  look  as  the  only  quarter  whence  lielp  can  arise  to  guide  the 
'W  constituencies  in  a  safe  course,  to  modify  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  their 
'^loD,  and  to  take  an  extended  view  of  their  interests — we  mean  the  extension  of 
■•Ucation.  "  We  must  teach  our  future  masters  to  know  their  letters  ! "  was  the 
^«ring  remark  of  Mr.  Lowe ;  and,  apart  from  his  cynicism,  it  is  admitted  by  aU 
^t  a  widely-extended  suffrage  can  only  be  made  to  rest  in  safety  on  as  widely- 
^t^oded  education.     But  even  that  question  is  not  free  from  its  difiiculties.     It  was 

i^mark  of  Mr.  Bríght,  in  the  course  of  his  agitating  tour  last  winter,  tbat  a 
^omed  House  of  Commons  would  thrust  aside  the  mouldy  theological  questions 
'^Qr  which  Churchmen  and  DÍBsenters  were  wrangling,  and  would  establish,  as 
^^  of  its  fírst  acts,  a  fuU  and  genuine  system  of  national  education.  If  we  were 
M  «ure  aa  MLr.  Bright  seems  to  be  of  the  second  imrt  of  his  assertion,  we  should  not 
^lently  quarrel  with  him  over  the  fírst     We  have  always  feit  that  the  religious 
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difficulty  in  education  waa  inore  Bpeculative  tLan  real.     In  our  most  flonríBbi^ 
middle-class  schools,  such  as  the  City  of  London  School,  it  is  nnknown;  and  it  ú 
still  more  deserviug  of  notice  that  in  a  countrj  where  theological  questionB  rnn  lo 
high  as  in  Scotland,  the  youth  of  all  denominations  are  educated  side  by  mde, 
and   that   proselytLsm  is  unheard  of.      In    our  present    mixed  sjstem,  in  wJuck& 
religion  provides    the    largest    amount    of  fimds,  it  is  of  necessity  that  the  de~ 
nominational    question  should    appear   in    abnormal   proportions.     To  reach  ihk.^ 
whole  coimtry   by  a  speedy   process,   that  system    ought   to   be  changed  into    ^ 
thoroughly  national  one;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  nation*s  oonsent  to  have  thí 
system  adopted.     Will  the  new  constituencies  be  more  pliant  on  this  matter 
the  old  have  been  ?     It  is  from  the  bosom  of  these  new  electors  that  the  hordes 
«meducated  childr^  that  now  infest  our  streets  and  endanger  our  social  tranquillii 
«pring.     Will  the  men  who  now  decline  to  send  their  children  to  school,  even  whi 
the  means  are  provided  by  the  bounty  of  others,  be  more  willing  than  before  to 
themselves  for  the  ptirpose  1     Or,  suppose  that  they  consent  to  levy  a  rate,  the 
burden  of  which  shall  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rich,  will  they  forego  the  pittan^^3c 
eamed  by  their  children's  labour  for  the  sake  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  childr^^ 
themselves?     At  present  we  know  that  nothing  short  of  compulsion  will  indii.^^ 
some  parents  to  forego  their  small  eamings  for  the  sake  of  their  ^ture  advanta^^ 
WiU  the  House  of  Commons  retumed  by  the  new  electors  face  that  oontingency» 
and  enforce  that  compulsion  ?     These  are  questions  which  it  is  difficult  to  aDSweï) 
but  upon  the  response  whioh  Parliament  may  give  to  them  hangs  the  future  destíxij 
of  the  country. 

Tuming  from  the  great  measure  of  the  session,  there  are  other  matters  whid 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  that  are  of  interest  in  themselves,  arad 
still  more  as  presages  of  the  future.     Though  various  measures  of  an  ecdesiastic::^ 
nature  have  engaged  the  attention   of    the  two   Houses  during  the  intervals    ^ 
discussion   afforded  between  the  different  stages  of  the  great  Bill,  none  of  the'Dft 
fcave  passed  into  law.     This  is  not  owing  to  the  neglect  with  which  they  w&ct 
treated;  on  the  contrary,  it  happens  that  tbey  were  subjected  to  a  more  th^^^ 
•ordinary  amount  of  investigation,  and  what  Parliament  did  was  <lone  in  each  C9^ 
•deliberately.     After  some  years  of  declension,  the  advocates  of  the  entire  abolitÍQa  <^ 
'OhurchHíutes  have  once  more  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commox^ 
•though  tbe  measure  which  they  carried  was   rejected  in  the  Upper  House.    "W^* 
observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  notioe  of  his  intention  to  tali^® 
up  the  flubject  next  year ;  and  we  may  hope  that,  as  he  to  a  certain  extent  eOtJOr 
mands  the  con£dence  of  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  he  may  bring  Íhe  oov 
troversy  to  a  suocessful  issue.     Another  measure  which  for  a  time  bade  íairer  i^ 
«ucoess  was  also  wrecked  at  the  last  moment.     Lord  Lyttelton  introdnced  a  1?^ 
into  the   House  -of  Lords  for   the   creation  of  thre«   uew    bisbops,   which,  aft^ 
various  manipulations,    assumed    the    shape    of   a    scheme    for    authorifling  th^ 
EcclesiastLcal   Commissioners  to  create  a  see  as  soon  as  one-half  of  the  bíahop'* 
sakry  had  been  subscribed  by  private  liberality.     The  CommissioiierB  were  tb^ 
to  flnd   the   remaining  half   of   the    salary   and   all   the  expenaoB  of  the  uati^ 
episcopal   apparatuá    out    of  the    íímds    at    their    disposal,    and    theae    'faiabop' 
80  created  were  to  take  rank   with  their   brethren   of    older  creationy  and   i^^ 
their    tum    obtain    a    seat    in    the    House  of   Peers.      These  featares   of  tb^ 
measure  found  little  fÍBivour  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons.     To  aa  ^' 
tenaion  of  the  «piscopate,  considered  in  itself,  they  did  not  object;  but  they  inaiat^ 
that  the  Eoclesiastical  Fund  was  the  treasury  of  the  working  deigy,  the  siordioo^ 
out  of  whioh  amall  livings  were  to  be  supplemented  and  new  inoumbenoÍM  enÊáti't 
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1  thej  Bienily  refoaed  to  allow  one  penny  to  be  diyerted  to  the  superfluons  luxury, 
Úiey  deemed  it,  of  an  additional  bishop.  They  therefore  80  íar  altered  the  biU 
to  proYÍde  that  the  new  bishoprics  should  be  created  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
vmte  liberality,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  matter  till  the  whole 
(nmt,  not  íbr  the  bishop  onlj,  but  for  his  dean  and  ohapter,  should  have  been 
laUy  subscribed;  and  further,  that  the  new  bishops  should  not  be  entitled  to  seata 
'he  House  of  Lords.  To  these  alterations  the  Lords,  led  on  by  the  Archbishop  of 
iterbuiy,  would  not  consent,  and  the  measure  was  therefore  abandoned. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  yarious  attacks  were  made  on  the  Irísh  Church 
a^blishment.  The  only  one  that  ÍBsued  in  practical  results  was  a  motion  made 
lie  Upper  House  by  Earl  Bussell  for  an  inquiry  into  its  revennes.     The  motion 

vague,  but  the  speech  was  explicit,  that  the  Ohurch  of  the  minority  ought  not 
»e  the  only  endowed  Establishment.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  avowed  his  preferenoe 
the  dis-establishment  of  the  one  Ohurch  rather  than  the  indÍBcriminate  endow- 
kt  of  alL  The  Earl  of  Derby  so  far  yielded  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
9  that  he  oonaented  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
ïnues  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  a  view  to  their  better  distribution.  It  is  under- 
KÍ,  however,  that  the  Govemment  finds  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  gentlemen 
»  are  wiUing  to  act  on  the  Commission;  and  up  to  the  hour  at  which  we  write 
f  names  have  not  been  made  public 

Early  in  the  seesion  the  extravagances  of  the  Bitualistic  party  engaged 
!Xition;  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  proposed  to  meet  them  by  a  bill  for  pro- 
.ting  the  use  of  certain  vestments  during  Divine  service.  The  noble  earl 
Udned  that  the  other  Popish  novelties  of  the  party  could  be  dealt  with  by  the 

as  it  stood.  This  was  the  only  point  on  which  there  was  ambiguity,  not  as  to 
law,  but  as  to  its  mode  of  application;  and  hÍB  object  was  simply  to  make  the  law 
r.  He  was  met  by  the  Premier  with  the  promise  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
»  and  report  upon  the  subject,  and  though  he  protested  against  the  delay,  a  majority 
be  peers  were  willing  to  wait  When  the  names  of  the  CommÍ8BÍ(mers  were  made 
lic,  they  did  not  inspire  much  public  confídence,  and  their  conduct  sinoe  has  not 
ci  very  reassuring.  Whenever  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  moved  to  prooeed  with 
l)ill,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  interposed,  and  assured  the  House  that  the 
>rt,  80  far  as  it  related  to  vestments,  was  all  but  ready.  In  the  later  days  of  the 
ion  the  Beform  Bill  drove  everything  else  out  of  place;  and  it  was  not  till  the 

week  of  the  session — ^in  fact,  at  the  last  meeting  of  their  lordships  for  ordinary 
iness — that  the  Archbishop  announced,  not  the  publication  of  the  report,  but  that 
«td  been  drawn  up,  and  was  then  in  course  of  signature  by  the  CommissionerB. 
^  Shaftesbury,  whose  bill  was  down  on  the  notice  paper  for  the  same  evening, 
rgetically  reprobatêd  this  manoeuvre,  and  wamed  the  bishops  that  the  people 
Bngland  were  not  disposed  to  trifle  with  the  matter,  though  the  bishops  might, 

they  would  rather  have  no  Church  EstabUshcnent  at  all  than  an  apostate  one. 
^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  warmly  protested  that 
me  had  been  no  unnecessary  delay,  and  there  the  matter  dropped  for  this  session. 

While  these  proposals  for  strengthening  the  Church  of  England  fell  through 
31  various  causes,  the  demands  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  which  were  numerous, 
^  more,  though  not  much  more,  successfiil.  We  have  heard  little  this 
liony  it  Í8  true,  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  members  of  their  iaith  are  exposed 
goals  and  workhouses  because  iheir  priests  are  not  allowed  to  tum  thoee 
!&mal  institutions  into  mass-houses.  They  hare  flown  this  session  at  higher 
ne;  and  oourted  as  they  were  by  both  the  great  parties  in  the  State, 
^  wonder  Í8  that  they  did  not  carry  a  stiU   greater  number  of  their  projects. 
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Thej   have   succeeded    in    abolishing    tlie   declaration   againat  transnbBtanttation 
required  of  the   Lord-LieuteDaat  of  Ireland.     It  wa8  otherwise  with  an  attempt 
niade  at  the  same  time  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  Einancipatio: 
Act  which  requii*es  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  to 
Protestauts.     The  chancellorship  was  conceded  as  a  matter  of  profesáional  justice 
Roman  Catholic  lawyera;  but  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  agree  to  tbe  provisic"^^ 
that  the  repreaentative  of  a  Sovereign  who  holds  her  throne  by  the  tenure  of  '^ 
testantism  might  himself  be  of  a  different  faith.     But  these  were  only  preliminary 
niore  important  claiuis.     A  bi]l  was  introduced  to  abolish  the  law  of  mortmain     _£~^ 
Ireland)  so  far  as  to  allow  of  grants  of  land  for  Eoman  Catholic  chapelsy  m 
glebes,  and  school-houses ;  and  further,  that  the  national  taxes  sbould  be  remitted 
their  favour.     It  was  even  propoeed  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  that'  monc^  7 
should  be  lent  to  thc  Roman  Catholic  bishops — who  were  in  all  casefl  to  be  tbe 
trustees  of  these  chapels— out  of  the  fund  for  public  works;  but  the  demand  was  felt  'fco 
be  too  strong)  and  it  was  witlidrawn  at  a  very  early  stage.    This  did  not  save  the  báJl 
itself  from  rejection ;  for  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  grant  favours  to  Romaa^  ^ 
CatholicB  which  were  not  to  be  given  to  other  denominations.     A  stiU  bolder  pr^o 
posal  was  subsequently  made — to  rej>eal  the  Ëcclesiastical  Titles  Act  of  1851.    Ti»« 
audacity  of  this  demand  staggercd  the  Homanists  themselves,  and  some  of  them    i^ 
the  House  of  Commons  denounced  the  measure  as  ill-timed  and  premature.   But  JilS^  *• 
M*Evoy,  the  author  of  the  measure,  had  formed  a  truer  estimate  of  the  deplorabpl^ 
weakness  of  our  English  parties  than  his  co-religionists.     The  Minintiy  of  the  d  a*/ 
did  not  dare  to  oppose  him  directly,  lest  his  scheme  should  be  taken  up  by  th«3*v 
rivals;  bat,  as  a  compromLse,  they  offered  a  select  committee.   That  they  had  juil^^^ 
correctly  for  their  own  interests  soon  appeared.    Within  a  few  days  of  the  first  mo^^ 
ing  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Liberal  peers  took  up  the  qnestioXïf 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  expi-essing  tlieir  regret  and  penitence  for  the  part  Úm^I 
had  taken  in  passing  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  into  a  law.     It  is  seldom  thattli^ 
English  peers  have  prescnted  tliemselves  in  such  a  humiliatiug  light  to  the  couDtr^* 
In  the  meantime,  the  committee  sat,  aud  took  evidence  wholly  on  one  side,  not    ^ 
BÍngle  Proteátant  having  been  called  in  defence  of  the  existing  law.     As  it  was,    • 
report  atfirming  that  no  i-eal  grievance  arises  to  the  Homish  Cliurch  from  the  exi^ 
ence  of  the  law  was  rejected  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chaii'man*  who  suooeed^ 
in  carrying  by  the  same  means  a  report  recommending  that  the  law  should    ^ 
repealed,  and  that  the  teraporal  titles  of  the  Romish  bishoi^s  should  be  recognÍBed,  ^ 
condition  that  they  appended  to  their  title  some  distinctive  Romish  mark.     And    ^ 
the  matter  was  left  when  the  session  was  brought  to  its  termination. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  these  discussions  and  the  action  of  partiee  up^ 
them,  there  is  much  of  iustruction  for  the  future,  and  much,  also,  we  think,  oí  «^' 
couragement.     We  cannot  affect  to  wonder  that  the  Roman  Catholics  advanced  tb* 
claims  they  did ;  for  in  truth  there  never  was  a  ]>eriod  since  the  Eevolution  wli^ 
circumstances  were  so  much  in  their  favour.     We  have  already  adverted  to  t»** 
position  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  which  induced  both  to  endeavoar  ^ 
strengthen  their  position  by  gaining  the  Romish  influence  to  their  side.    It  wa' 
necessary  for  the  Conservatives  to  make  the  mí»st  liberal  promises,  for  they  had  th* 
long  estrangement  that  exLsted  between  them  and  the  Romanists  to  break  down;  a»" 
under  the  guidauce  of  the  bold  ^  Minister  that  now  sways  their  conimeisy  tbcy  did 
not  stick  at  trifles  in  the  way  of  conciliation.     The  Liberals,  on  the  other  baoA 
cotdd  not  afford  to  be  outbidden  by  their  rivals;  and  hence  was  exhibited  the  mueeipij 
apectacle  of  an  anti-national  £Eu;tion  holding  in  its  hands  the  balance  of  £ii|^ish  po^* 
Nor  was  thúi  all.     The  Whigs  and  the  Tories  were  not  the  only  competiton  ^ 
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an  Catholic  &your.  lu  tbe  early  part  of  tlie  jear  Mr.  Bright  weut  over  to 
lin  to  establish  an  alliauce  betweeu  the  Radicals  of  Euglaud  oud  the  Romish 
f  ín  DubliU)  and  made  yarious  overtures  to  obtain  their  support.  The  Komish 
rohj  had,  therefore,  the  satisfacticm  of  seeiug  the  headn  of  sections — in  faot, 
y  everj  public  mau  in  Englaud— «beudiug  at  their  feet  and  suing  for  their  Hup* 

lu  8uch    circumstauces,  it  is  uot  to  be  woudered  at  that  they  advanced 
kvagant  claims ;  the  wouder  is  rather  that  they  coufíned  their  demands  within 
K>Qnds  they  did.    If  the  Protestautism  of  England  had  depended  at  that  moment 
le  fidelity  of  its  political  leaders,  it  had  beeu  sacrificed  without  scruple  to  the 
b  lust  of  power.     But  we  devoutly  saj  thank  Gkxl  it  did  not  depeud   on 
trustworthiuess,  nor  on  the  vitality  of  parchment  laws,  but  ou  the  religiou  and 
ipte  of  the  common  people.     The  Romauists  could  make  bargains  with  the 
ical  leaders;  but  the  leaders  could  uot  auswer  for  their  foUowers,  aud  the  followers 
ed  to  be  bouud  bj  the  compact.     Hence  it  was  that  in  the  ouly  oue  of  these 
fl  that  came  forward  for  decisiou — the  grauts  for  chapels  and  glebcs — ^it  was 
«d  by  a  large  majority,  in  a  division  in  which  few  of  our  leading  men  took  part. 
claim  was  resisted  by  the  rank  and  file  of  Liberals  aud  Conservatives  alike, 
it  is   eucouraging  to  obeerve  that  the  members  for  the  largest  towns  aud 
holders    of    the   most    advanced   opiuious   were   the  foremost   in   resistance. 
we  think,  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  The  meu  who  took  the  most  promiuent 
in  resistance  were  just  the  men  whose  constitueucies  will  be  most  affected  by  the 
íi'anchise ;  aud  they  must  have  anticipated  the  judgment  which  their  future 
)r8  would  pass  upou  these  questions.     That  in  such  anticipation  they  decided  on 
ance,  shows  what,  in  the  opinion  of  men  whose  judgment  is  quickeued  by  their 
ssts,  Í3  the  temper  that  the  arrogance  of  Bomanism  has  wakened  up  in  the 
lar  mind.     Mr.   Newdegate  was  listened  to  with  cordial  sympathy  when  he 
issed  the  pain  he  felt  that  his  resistance  to  Romish  demands  appeared  to  put  him 
B  attitude  of  an  aggressor,  whereas  the  fact  was  that  he  was  only  resisting  the 
ssions  of  others.    That  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  begins  every  day  to  be 
r  uuderstood  iu  the  House  and  in  the  couutry.     The  resistance  to  the  vice- 
ty  beiug  opened  to  Romanists  was  led  by  a  determined  Radical,  Mr.  Oandlish,  of 
erland.    The  opposition  to  an  exclusive  charter  being  granted  to  the  Roman 
>Iic  University,  first  made  by  Mr.   Lowe  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  now  been 
i  in  a  marked  mauner  by  auother  advauced  Radical,  Professor  Fawcett,  of 
ttou.     It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  Romish  factiou  has  been  so  much  courted  by 
political  leaders.    The  intoxication  of  their  new  position  has  tumed  their  brain, 
induced  them  to  expose  their  desigus  t>oo  soon.     The  Protestant  spirit  of  the 
ry  is  fairly  roused.    We  have  on  former  occasions  commented  with  some  severity 
le  coarse  attacks  made  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by  itinerant  lecturers. 
lid  so  because  we  believed  that  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  weakeued,  but  can 
'  be  strengthened,  by  uuhallowed  weapons.     But  these  attacks  are  signs  of  the 

A  few  years  ago  they  would  have  been  simply  impossible.  The  íiaAhionable 
tien  was  all  for  peace  and  goodwill ;  and  eamest  Protestant  feeling,  even  when 
ted  of  scurrility,  was  treated  as  the  unfailing  sign  of  bigotry  and  intoleranoe. 
ind  is  now  haviug  the  unwelcome  conclusion  forced  upou  her  that  Rome  will  have 
ace  but  on  terms  of  supremacy ;  and  slowly,  reluctantly,  but  determinedly,  she 
epting  the  challenge,  and  prepared  to  abide  the  issue. 
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THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  PRINCE  ALBERT.» 

The  publioation  of  a  volume  recalling  vividly  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Coiuoriy 
and  bringing  out  with  impressive  dÍBtinctness  the  character  which  it  was  the  graxid 
effort  of  hi£}  life  to  impart  to  the  British  Court,  is  at  thia  moment  opportone    Th® 
people  of  England  had  begun,  so  to  speak,  to  fall  out  of  understanding  with  theix 
Queen.     The  complaints  of  Court  milliners  and  arístocratic  hcmgers-on  had  difiiueid 
an  influence  through  a  large  circle;  and  Her  Migestj,  less  seen  thaa  formerlj,  wblí 
less  known.     This  volume  enables  us  to  realise  that  the  change  whidh  haa  take^ 
place  in  Queen  Yictoría  has  been  a  change  of  manner  and  deportment,  not  of  dispmi 
tion  or  sentiments,  a  change  due  to  extemal  circumiitance,  a  change  easilj  aooount^ 
for,  perfectly  intelligible,  and  which,  though  in  some  respects  to  be  r^retted,  has  I^i 
Her  Majesty,  in  every  important  sense,  the  good,  kind,  lofbj-minded  and  patríoti 
Queen  which  twenty  years  of  life  and  reign  in  company  with  Prince  Albert  pro- 
claimed  her  to  the  world  to  be.     The  volume  is  the  fírst  of  a  seríes,  and  embraccs 
only  the  first  year  of  the  married  life  of  Victoria  and  Albert;  but  we  can  alreadj 
see  better  than  formerly  what  Her  Mujesty  meant  when  she  said,  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Prince's  death,  that  that  event  would  amount  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign. 
She  had  habitually  accepted  the  Prince  Consort's  guidance  in  afifairs  of  consequenoa 
A  man  who  was,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  judicious,  weU-informed,  and 
«agacious  statesmen  of  Europe — for  this  place  will  now  by  universal  consent  be 
«ccorded   him — had  been  virtual  monarch  of  the  Brítish   Empire.     All   important 
despatches,  submitted  to  the  Prívy  Council  by  the  Queen,  were  of  his  compoátion; 
and  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  to  regulate  the  policy  of  England  in  the 
afiair  of  the  Trent  With  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  complete  and  trustful  love,  Qaeen 
Victoría  leaned  upon  him.     By  his  side,  the  pageantry  of  Court  ceremonial  was  not 
exbausting;  and  in  reliance  upon  his  judgment  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  fonn- 
ing  the  habit  of  appealing,  in  State  afíairs,  to  her  own.     It  was  to  be  ezpectedi 
therefore,  tbat  Queen  Yictoria  would  not  be,  afler  his  decease,  all  that  she  had  been 
before;  and  in  consideration  of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  had  accrued  totbe 
oountry  from  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  Prince  Albert,  the  public  may  surelj  oon- 
template  without  severíty  the  difficulty  and  reluctance  with  which  Her  Majestj  took 
that  sovereignty  upon  herself.     It  is  admitted  that  she  has  neglected  no  reaUj  ii^- 
portant  duty  of  her  exalted  station,  but  it  was  excusable  that  she  should  pay  l^ 
attention  than  formerly  to  those  of  show. 

That  the  withdrawal  of  Her  Majesty  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  Court  lift 
has  not  been  caused  by  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  regretful  indolence  is  proved  eren 
by  this  book.  It  has  been  compiled  under  her  direction ;  and  though  the  labonr  htf 
been  one  of  love,  it  must  have  been  characterised  by  steady  application  and  a  veij 
seríous  amount  of  exertion.  Not  only  has  it  been  obviously  necessary  for  Htf 
Majesty  to  carry  on  a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  but  she  has  contríbuted  a  Uip 
number  of  memoranda  and  notes,  constituting,  without  even  the  exception  of  FlÍD^ 
Albert*s  own  letters,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book.  These  notfv  ^ 
Bnemoraadar  are  remarkable  not  less  for  the  clear  intelligence,  the  UBaffected  good 
sense,  theydisplayy  than  for  the  depth  and  tendemess  of  their  feeling.  They  pro^ 
Queen  Victoria  to  be-  a  ^oman  of  no  small  intellectual  ability. 

Prince  Albert  was  lineally  descended  from  those  Saxon  princeB  to  whofle  dariflf 
and  judicious  patronage  of  Luther  it  was,  under  God,  due  that  the  RefonDatio&  i^ 
Saxony  was  not  quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  Reformer,  as  the  ReforiDmtioo  ^ 

*  The  Early  Yeart  of  hia  Royal  Highness  the  PrÍDoe  Consort    Compiled  niider  the  direc^ 
of  Her  MigeB^  the  Queen,  by  Lieut.-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.   London :  Smith,  EkUt^  aad  O^ 
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>1iemia,  a  oentury  earlier,  had  been  quenched  in  the  blood  of  Huss.  "  The  namea 
rrederíck  the  Warlike,  first  Prince  Elector  of  Saxony;  of  Frederick  the  Wise, 
;e  firiend  and  protector  of  Luther;  and  of  John  Frederick  the  MagnanimouSy 
lected  from  a  long  lÍBt  of  rulers  scarcely  inferipr  to  them  in  fame,  sufficiently  attest 
e  bygone  glories  of  the  race.''  Those  princee  derived  a  renown  from  the  curtail- 
ent  of  their  domains  more  pure  and  splendid  than  othera  have  derived  írom  con- 
lesL  They  abandoned  a  realm  when  the  choice  lay  between  dominion  on  the  one 
ind  and  principle  on  the  other,  and  saw  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  pass  to  a  younger 
-anch  of  the  fieanily  rather  than  abjure  the  Protestant  fÍBLÍth»  By  the  very  blood  in 
Í8  veins,  therefore,  Pnnce  Albert  was  associated  with  Protestantism,  and  through- 
it  life  he  proved  himself  true  to  the  instincts  of  his  race  by  a  conspicuouB  absenoe 
r  anything  like  sympathy  with  Romish  error  and  superstitioii. 

Hi8  &ther  was  Ernest  I.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  He  was  the  second  son, 
ad  was  bom  at  the  Rosenau  (Meadow  of  Roses),  a  summer  residence  of  the  Duke's, 
laced  ÍQ  the  midst  of  lovely  scenery.  His  mother  was  the  Princess  Louise^  daughter 
f  Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxe-€rotha-Altenburg.  **  The  Princess,"  writes  Queen  Yictoriay 
Í8  descríbed  as  having  been  very  handsome,  though  very  small;  fiair,  with  blue 
yes;  and  Prince  Albert  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  like  her.  An  old  servant, 
rho  had  known  her  for  many  years,  told  the  Queen  that  when  she  first  saw  the 
'Hnce  at  Coburg,  in  1844,  she  was  quite  overcome  by  the  resemblance  to  his  mother. 
be  was  full  of  clevemess  and  talent;  but  the  marríage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  a 
ïparation  took  place  in  1824,  when  the  young  Duchess  finally  lefb  Coburg,  and 
ever  saw  her  children  again.  She  died  at  St  Wendel,  in  1831,  aíter  a  long  and 
únfal  illness,  in  her  thirty-second  year.''  The  Prince  retained  an  afiectionate 
'inembranoe  of  her,  spoke  of  her  afber  his  marriage  with  tenderaess  and  sorrow,  aud 
i^Dted  to  the  Queen,  as  a  gift  which  was  in  his  eyee  very  precious,  '^  a  little  pin 
5  had  received  from  her  when  a  littíe  child."  The  fourth  daughter  of  Her  Majesty, 
rínoess  Louise,  was  called  after  her  grandmother,  and  is  said  to  be  like  her  in  fÍEu;^. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  August,  1819,  that  Prince  Albert  saw  the  light.  The 
ríncess  Victoría,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  had  beeu  bom  on  the  24th  of  the 
'''doeding  May,  and  it  may  interest  the  curíous  in  such  matters  to  leam  that  it  was 
^e  same  accotichetue,  Madame  Siebold,  who  attended  both  mothers. 

He  was  from  the  first  a  bríght,  beautiful,  and  attractive  child.  We  have  several 
•^pses  of  him  in  his  years  of  infancy.  He  is  not  quite  two  when  his  grandmother 
Htes :  "  Little  Alberinchen,  with  his  large  blue  eyes  and  dimpled  cheek%  is  be- 
itching,  forward,  and  quick  as  a  weasel.     He  can  already  say  everything." 

A  month  later  we  see  him  in  company  with  his  uncle  Lec^kl,  King  of  the 
'^lgians,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  figures  conspicuouBly  in  this  volume. 
he  « pretty  oousin "  referred  to  in  the  following  extract,  k  the  PríncesB 
ictoria,  but  the  children  were  not  together  at  the  time.  "  Leopold  is  very 
^  to  the  little  boys.  Bold  Alberínchen  drags  him  constantly  about  by  the 
*i^  The  little  fellow  is  the  pendant  to  the  pretty  cousin ;  very  handHome,  but  too 
%ht  for  a  boy ;  lively,  very  fímny,  all  good-nature,  and  full  of  mischief.  The  other 
^y  he  did  not  know  how  to  make  enough  of  me  because  I  took  him  with  me  in  the 
^itiage.  He  kept  on  saying,  '  Albert  is  going  with  grandmamma,'  and  gave  me  his 
ttle  hand  to  kiss.  '  There,  grandmamma,  kiss.' "  Next  year,  June,  1822,  "  Albert 
^  l&Tich  Bmaller  than  his  brother,  and  lovely  as  a  little  angel  witb  his  fair  curls." 

At  the  early  age  of  four,  Prínce  Albert  was  removed  from  the  nurse  to  whom 
^  bad  been  previously  entnisted,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  Herr  Florschiitz, 
gOitleman  who  thenceforward  superíntended  hÍ3  education,  and  who  enjoyed,  and 
^  to  bAye  deservedi  the  affectionate  oonfidence  of  his  pupiL    The  brothers  were 
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deeply  attached  to  each  other,  went  hand  in  hand  at  work  and  at  play,  but 
different  in  character  and  disposition.     Albert  was  the  more  intellectual,  and  attain^s^ 
an  ascendancy  over  hifl  brother.     He  was  delicate  in  bodilj  conatitution,  bat 
raarkable  for  his  perseverance  and  endurance.    Emest  appears  to  have  been  the  mo^ 
robust  of  the  two,  and  to  have  possessed  great  exuberance  of  animal  spiiits.     At  th«  ^ 
age  of  six,  Albert,  having  seen  the  cottage  of  a  poor  man  bnrnt  down,  started  a  8m.T> 
scription  on  his  behalf,  and  never  rested  until  he  had  coUected  enough  to  rebuild   it. 
In  a  childLsh  journal,  written  bj  him  at   the   same  age,  the  remark   repeateAlj 
recurs,  "  This  was  not  right,"  as  a  comment  upon  some  proceeding  of  his  own. 

These  circumstances  are  doubtless  slight  in  themselves ;  but  if  we  were  asked  to 
defíne  the  ruling  principles  of  his  conduct  in  subsequent  years,  we  should  say  tbA^ 
they  were  these  two— kindness  and  a  sense  of  duty;  and  it  is  therefore  not  without 
significance,  that  when  scarcely  emerged  from  the  years  of  infancy,  he  had  alread^ 
made  himself  known  as  compassionate  and  conscientious. 

A  few  jottings  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Florschiitz  will  enable  readers  to  form  an 

idea  of  him  at  the  time  when  his  education  waa  going  forward : — 

In  May,  1823,  when  I  first  nndertook  the  care  and  attcntion  of  Prince  Albert,  he  wuitill 
so  yonng  and  Uttle,  that  he  willingly  allowed  me  to  carry  him  np  and  down  stairs.     Eveiy  gne« 
had  been  showered  by  nature  on  thÍB  charming  boy.    Every  eye  rested  on  him  wiih  deli^t,  uid 
his  look  won  the  hearts  of  all.  .  .  .  Up  to  his  tenth  year  Prínce  Albert  nraaUy  row  befcwefln 
seven  and  eight  in  winter.     The  lively  spirit  with  which  he  at  once  entered  into  the  guM  of 
childhood,  or  the  more  serious  occupations  of  youth,  spoke  the  healthy  tone  of  mind  and  body- 
The  children  breakfasted  with  their  parents  between  nine  and  ten.  .  .  .  Breakfast,  from  early 
spring  to  late  in  the  autumn,  was  at  various  places,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  ■*• 
inevitably  wasted,  to  the  intemiption  of  useful  studies  and  occnpations.     The  Duke,  bowevos«        1 
was  indiíferent  to  this,  and  we  caii  only  wonder  that  the  Princes,  notwithstanding, 
their  love  for  study.  .  .  .  At  seven  o*clock  the  Prince  supped,  and  was  glad  to  retire  to 
as  soon  as  possible.     An  irresistible  feeling  of  sleepiness  would  come  over  him  in  the  eTc 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  resist  even  in  after  life ;   and  even  his  most  cherÍBhed  occapatiox^ 
or  the  livehest  games  were,  at  •  such  times,  ineffectual  to  keep  him  awake.     If  prevented  ^^^^ 
going  to  bed,  he  would  suddenly  dÍBappear,  and  was  generally  found  aleeping  qnieUy  in 
recess  of  the  window ;  for  repose  of  some  kind,  though  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoor,  was 
indispensablo.     On  one  occasion — the  íirst  time  I  was  present  at  his  supper — the  yonng  Pria-^ 
Buddenly  fell  asleep  and  tumbled  off  his  chair,  but  he  was  not  hurt,  and  continned  to  slc 
quietly  on  the  ground.  .  .  .  At  six  his  regular  lessons  commenced.     At  fírst  only*  one  bo'< 
a>day  ;  from  his  seventh  to  his  ninth  year,  three  hours,  one  before  and  another  after 
and  one  in  the  aftemoon.     From  his  ninth  to  his  eleventh  year  the  time  was  eziended  to 
hours,  but  as  two  hours  of  this  time  were  given  after  breakfast,  they  were  too  often  interm] 
by  the  distance  of  the  place  of  breakfast.     Bodily  exercises,  also  regulated  at  fízed  honn» 
amuaement  fílled  up  the  rest  of  the  day.     After  his  twelfth  year  the  course  of  inatmctÍQii 
considerably  extended,  but  the  time  given  for  regular  lessona  seldom  exceeded  five  honzB.    So. 
sequently,  when  studying  at  Brussels  and  Bonn,  even  that  number  of  honiB  wma  aeldoini 
for  much  time  was  thcre  given  to  his  own  particular  studies  and  occnpatiom.  .  .  • 
the  Prince's  health  was  generally  good,  he  had  more  than  one  illness,  and  was  Babjeet  to 
and  even  alarming  attacks  of  croup,  which  the  most  trifling  cause,  the  Blightest  attack  oC 
was  sufficient  to  bring  on.  .  .  .  I  shall  never  forget    the   gentle   goodnees,  the 
patience  he  ihowed  when  sufferiiig  under  slight  feverish  attackB.     HÍB  heart  ■eemed  tlMB 
open  to  the  whole  world.     He  would  form  the  most  noble  projects  for  execatkm  aftor 
recovery,  and  though  apparently  not  Batisfíed  with  himself,  he  dieplayed  a  temper  «ad 
poBÍtion  which  I  may  characterise  as  being,  in  thought  and  in  deed,  perfecUy  aagelic. 
hÍB  early  youth  Prince  Albert  was  very  shy,   and  he  had  long  to  Btmggle  againBt  thi 
He  disliked  visits  from  strangers,  and  at  their  approach  would  run  to  the  farthert  oociMr  of 
room,  and  cover  hÍB  face  with  hÍB  hands ;  nor  was  it  posBÍble  to  make  bhn  look  np  or  i 
word.     If  hÍB  doing  bo  was  insisted  upon,  he  resented  to  the  utmost,  Bcreaming  rkimtíf* 
Even  with  his  brother  the  Prince  showed,  at  this  time,  rather  too  strong  a  wiU  of  hk  0«il  —     ^ 
thÍB  disposition  came  out  at  tímes  even  in  later  years.     SurpasBÍng  hÍB  bsotiier  m  tlw^*^'*^' 
eameBtneBs,  in  calm  reflection,  and  self -command,  and  evincing  at  the  aame  timtt  non  'onó&f^^ 
m  actioiiy  it  WM  only  natoral  that  his  will  ahould  prevail,  and  when  oompliaiioe  wiCh  it  W^       j 
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^olnntaríly  yidded,  he  wu  ■ometímes  dispoeed  to  hAve  recoune  to  compulsion.  The  die* 
fcjyigninhing  characteristice  of  the  Prince's  dispoeitíon  were  his  winning  cheerfnlness  and  hie 
«x&dearíng  amiability.  His  dispoBÍtion  was  alwaye  to  take  a  cheerfnl  view  of  life,  and  to  see  ita 
1>eflt  side.  He  was  fond  of  fun  and  praotical  jokes.  .  .  .  Of  the  many  virtnes  that  dii- 
^x&gaiahed  the  Prínce,  two  deserve  especial  mentionf  for  they  were  conipicuous,  even  in  his 
l>oybood,  winning  for  him  the  love  and  respect  of  all ;  growing  with  his  growth,  these  yirtuee 
gakined  strength  with  years,  till  they  formed,  an  it  were,  part  of  his  very  religion.  One  was,  his 
eakger  desire  to  do  good  and  to  assÍBt  others  ;  the  othor,  the  grateful  feeling  which  never  allowed 
ïxi  CQ  to  forget  an  act  of  kindness,  however  trífling,  to  himself. 

Tn  October,  1838,  Prince  Albert  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  fire.    He  was 

at  tbe  tíme  at  Coburg.     "  If  God,"  he  writes  to  his  grandmother,  "  had  not  held  hÍB 

protecting  hand  over  us,  the  whole  Palace  of  Coburg  might  bave  become  a  prey  to 

the  flames,  nor  we  ourselves  able  in  any  way  to  eacape."     In  the  early  moming  he 

had  been  awakened  by  an  unpleasant  smell  in  the  room,  and  sprang  out  of  bed  to 

see    ^hat  was  the  matter.     Wherever  he  tumed,  he  was  met  by  smoke  coming 

thicker  and  thicker.    Proceeding  from  i-oom  to  room,  he  soon  found  his  path  stopped 

V  flames  darting  towards  him.     He  cried  "  Fire  !  fíre  !*'  and  his  brother  and  the 

valet  Cart  came  to  his  assistanoe.     Let  us,  however,  quote  his  own  spirited  account 

of  tlie  affair :  "  No  living  soul  was  in  this  wing  of  the  palace,  except  us  three;  it 

^as  also  so  early,  that  nobodj  was  astir  in  the  neighbourhood.     We  did  not  take 

lon^  to  consider,  but  closed  all  the  doors  and  shut  ourselves  up  with  the  fíre.     There 

^cï^  only  two  jugs  with  water,  and  a  jug  of  camomile-tea,  at  our  command,  of  which 

we  XKiade  the  most.     Emest  took  my  cloak  and  his  own  and  threw  them  upon  the 

^toes,  while  I  dragged  all  my  bedding  thei*e,  and  pressed  the  mattresses  and  large 

<^ii^xxterpanes  against  the  burning  walh     Cart  lifted  a  marble  table  with  incredible 

Btrexigth  and  threw  it  against  the  bookcase  enveloped  in  flames,  causing  it  to  fall 

do^^^XL     Having  thus  subdued  the  fire,  we  could  think  of  calling  for  more  help. 

■Er^«t  ran  jost  as  he  got  out  of  bed  downstairs  to  the  sentry,  who  gave  the  alarm, 

^^ilfit  I  and  Cart  were  still  working  upstairs.  The  heat  and  smoke  were  so  powerful 

tha.t^   all  the  windows  had  fallen  out;  even  the  glasses  of  the  framed  pictures  were 

crac^^ed,  and  the  pictures  shrivelled  in,  and  the  paint  of  the  doors  is  quite  charred.  .  .  . 

Car-ti  and  I  have  bumt  the  soles  of  our  feet,  as  we  got  barefooted  into  the  cinders.*' 

^^    tfurther  proof  than  that  contained  in  this  extract  is  required  to  show  that  the 

^^Uxce  added   to  his  other  good  qualities  remarkable    fírmness  of  nerve  and  in- 

But  we  have  anticipated.     He  had  already  seen  the  Princess  Yictoria.     In  the 

s'^'ïianaer  of  1836  he  and  his  brother  visited  England,  and  resided  with  the  Duchess 

y  -Klent  at  Kensington.     The  climate  did  not  agree  with  him;  the  difierent  way  of 

uv^liig  brought  on  bilious  fever ;  the  late  hours  fatigued  him.     He  had  manj  hard 

J^^^les  to  fight  against  sleepiness.     However,  there  were  alleviations.     "  Dear  Aunt 

w  Very  kind  to  us,  and  does  everything  she  can  to  please  us  ;  and  our  cousin  also  is 

^®^  amiable.''     Amid  the  oppressive  splendour  of  balls  he  would  contrive  to  get 

^«Q>  of  some  statesman  or  scientific  notabilitj,  and  pass  the  bours  in  political  or 

*^^^tific  conversation.     "  Yet  nothing,"  remarks  Her  Majestj  in  a  note,  "  could 

^    ^^©ed  the  kind  attention  he  paid  to  every  one,  frequentlj  standing  the  whole  even- 

S^  that  no  one  might  be  neglected.'*     The  impression  made  by  the  Prince  upon  Her 

T^J^ty  at  the  time  will  be  leamed  from  the  following  memorandum  written  by  her 

*  ^64  :  "  The  Prince  was  at  that  time  much  shorter  than  his  brother,  already  very 

^^^8ome,  but  very  stout,  which  he  entirely  grew  out  of  aíterwards.     He  was  mott 

^^ble,  natural,  unafiected,  and  merry;  fiill  of  interest  in  everything,  playing  on 

^^  piano  with  the  Princess,  his  cousin,  di-awing — ^in  shoi-t,  constantly  occupied.    He 

^^yg  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  all  he  saw,  and  the  Queen  remembers  well  hov 
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intently  he  listened  to  the  sermon  preached  in  St  Paurs  when  he  and  his  father  and. 
brother  accompanied  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  there  on  the  occanoB  €>t 
the  service  attended  by  the  children  of  the  different  charity  schools.  It  is  indeo^ 
rare  to  see  a  Prince,  not  yet  seventeen  jears  of  age,  bestowing  such  eamest  attentiwz: 
on  a  sermon/' 

It  may  be  observed  that  Prince  Albert,  though  sincerely  pioua  both  as  a  b»;^ 
and  as  a  man,  does  not  appear  to  have  come  through  any  storms  or  paroxysms  <: 
feeling  to  mark  the  period  of  his  conversion. 

Nothing  had  been  arranged  between  the  Prince  and  Princess  in  the  visit    ^ 
1836.     But  marriage  was  tacitly  contemplated  on  both  sides.     In  June,  1838,  tSi 
Princess  was  crowned  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Prince  naturally  felt  ÚMm 
the   question   of  marriage   must   be   settled   one  way  or  otlier.     The  Queen  wi^ 
disposed  to  defer  the  marriage  for  years,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  that  this  shoiilif 
not  be.     Her  Majesty  has  since  deeply  regretted  that  any  delay  took  place,  tmd 
reproaches  herself  for  having  occasioned  it     In  October,  1839,  the  Prince  came  to 
England,  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.     His  presenoe  removed  all  difficultf. 
He  had  not  been  a  week  in  this  country  ere  Queen  Victoria,  whose  position  reqiind 
her  to  take  the  initiative,  informed  him  that  her  mind  was  made  up.     *'  The  wanri 
affection,'*  she  writes  to  TJncle  Leopold,  "  he  showed  me  on  leaming  this  gave  me 
much  pleasure.     He  seems  perfection,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the  prospect  of  wj 
great  happiness  before  me.     I  love  him  more  than  I  can  say."     The  Prince  was  in 
an  equally  amiable  and  enviable  frame  of  mind.     He  was  "  bewildered  "  wiih  happi- 
ness,  and,  like  the  lover  in  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  saw  heaven  opewBg 
before  him. 

Though  momentarily  bewildered,  however,  as  true  lovers  ought  to  be,  he  80«n 
regained  his  composure,  and  he  writes  with  characteristic  reflectiveness  to  his  step- 
mother  in  these  terms  :  "  With  the  exception  of  my  relations  towards  her  [the 
Queen],  my  future  position  will  have  its  dark  sides,  and  the  sky  will  not  always  be  i 
blue  and  unclouded.  But  life  has  its  thoms  in  every  position,  and  the  consciouBBefli  i 
of  having  used  one's  powers  and  endeavours  for  an  object  so  great  as  that  of  pr»- 
moting  the  good  of  so  many,  will  surely  be  sufficient  to  support  me." 

The  Whigs  were  at  this  time  in  power,  and  the  Govemment  appears  to  haw 
suffered  under  that  want  of  geniality  which  has  always  been  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  Administrations  in  which  £arl  Kussell  held  an  important  place.  They  n^lected 
to  consult  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  on  the  amount  of  the  annual  allowance  to  be 
made  to  the  Prince  Oonsort,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  propoeed  gn&^ 
of  50,0001.  cut  down  to  30,000í.  The  Queen  was  much  annoyed  by  thi»  cir 
cumstance;  but  the  Prince,  with  almost  superhuman  magnanimity,  made  uphis  biíd' 
that  Peel,  Wellington,  and  those  who  voted  with  them  acted  from  pnblic  metiveB. 

The  marriage  took  plaoe  on  the  lOth  of  Febi-uary,  1840.  On  the  moniingí' 
fais  wedding-day,  the  Prince  wrote  to  his  grandmother :  "  In  less  than  three  heon  I 
shall  stand  before  the  altar  with  my  dear  bride !  In  these  solems  momentB  I  BO^ 
once  more  ask  your  blessing,  which  I  am  well  assured  I  shaU  receÍTe,  and  whidi  wiD 
be  my  safeguard  and  my  future  joy  !  I  must  end.  God  help  me !  ^  The  peopi* 
were  in  transports  of  loyalty.  The  cheers  which  greeted  the  Royal  pair  wherev^ 
they  appeared  were  deafening;  and  as  they  drove  along  through  Íhe  bracÍBg  qirínf 
air  to  Windsor,  horsemen  and  gigs  raced  alongside  of  them.  At  Eton  the  wbak 
Bchool  tumed  out  and  accompanied  the  Queen  and  the  Prinoe  to  the  Castle.  Thfif 
swarmed  up  the  mound  as  the  carriage  entered  the  Quadrangle,  and  made  tbe  oU 
Castle  ring  again  with  their  acclamations.  For  the  Prince,  however,  the  ooeifioa 
was  not  ooe  of  unmingled  pleasure.    He  felt  the  parting  with  hia  fiither  «nd  wiá 
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&iends  of  his  childhood  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  aflíectionate  nataro- 

the  happiness  of  his  early  years.     He  wa»  quite  oveycoma     But  he  told  the 

en  that,  if  she  continued  to  love  him  as  she  then  did,  she  could  make  up  for  all. 

hj'  adds  Her  Majestj,  *'  how  I  did  feel  for  mj  dearest  precious  husband  at  thi» 

lent !     Father,  brother,  Mends,  eountry — all  he  has  lefb,  and  all  for  me.     Gk)d 

Lt  that  I  maj  me  the  happj  person,  the  most  happj  person,  to  make  this  dearest 

sed  being  happj  and  contented  !    What  is  in  mj  power  to  make  him  happj  I 

da" 

The  Piínce  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he  made  his  influence  felt,  and 

in  to  be  recognised  as  the  remarkable  man  he  was.     For  the  symbols  and  trap- 

^  of  sovereignty  he  had  no  r^ard,  and  he  noblj  strove  '^  to  sink  his  individual 

tence  in  that  of  the  Queen.'*     But,  from  his  jouth,  he  had  a  strong  will  and  a 

It  of  qiiiet,  indomitable  perseverance ;  and  it  would  have  been  miserj  for  him  to 

8  foimd  himself  in  a  position  in  which  his  fiiculties  were  not  called  into  exercise. 

;h  exquisite  cleamess  of  perception  he  discemed  his  position,  both  ih  its  advan- 

«  and  its  drawbacks.     "  In  mj  home  life,"  he  wrote,  '^  I  am  verj  happj  and  con- 

ted;  but  the  difficultj  in  filling  mj  place  with  the  proper  dignitj  is  that  I  am 

r  the  husband,  not  the  master  in  the  house.''     Graduallj  he  became  master,  both 

he  familj  and,  so  far  as  was  oonstitutional,  in  the  realm.     Fimi,  gentle,  self- 

lessed,  sure  in  the  aSection  of  the  Queen,  and  gifbed  with  taet  te  find  his  waj 

)iigh  everj  difficultj,  his  influence  was  soon  felt  to  be  paramount  bi  all  depart- 

its.    Her  Majestj  experienced  a  deeper  bliss  than  that  of  niling,  in  subordinating 

)elf  to  the  man  she  loved.     '*  To  those  who  would  urge  upon  the  Queen  that,  aa 

ireign,  she  must  be  the  head  of  the  house  and  the  familj,  as  well  as  of  the  State, 

that  her  husband  was  after  all  but  one  of  her  subjects^  Her  Majestj  would  replj 

;  she  had  solemnlj  engaged  at  the  altar  to  '  obej '  as  weH  as  '  love  and  honour/ 

this  sacred  obligation  she  could  consent  neither  to  limit  nor  refine  awaj."     In 

this  Her  Majestj  was  tme  to  the  deepest  and  most  beautifUI  instincts  of  the 

Je  breast,  and  found  in  ministrj  a  more  exquisite  joj  than  in  empire.     With 

alar  felicitj  she  realised  the  conception  presented  in  the  following  stanzas  by 

Charles : — 

Sinoe  service  ia  the  highest  lot| 

And  all  are  in  one  Body  boond^ 
In  all  the  world  the  place  ia  not. 
Which  maj  not  with  thia  blisa  be  crowned... 

The  lonel  j  glorj  of  a  throne 

Maj*  jet  thÍB  lowlj  joy  preeerve^ 
Love  may  make  that  a  Biepping-stonei 

And  raiae  "  I  reign  "  into  "  I  ■erve." 

happiness  enjojed  bj  the  Prince  Consort  and  Queen  Yictoria  from  the  time  of 
marriage  was  such  as  none  but  the  most  faithful,  the  most  happilj-circumstanced^ 
the  most  happilj-constituted  couples  have  shared,  even  in  private  life.  Princo 
rt  was  a  shining  example  of  virtue,  domestic  and  public.  Serene,  contented^. 
atigable,  he  was  never  put  eut  of  temper,  and  he  was  singularlj  right  in 
Qdgments,  his  sajings,  his  doings.  His  presence  in  the  land  was  a  blessing, 
ong  maj  his  memoiy  mould  the  habits  and  regulate  the  traditions  of  the  Bojal 
e  in  Ëngland  I 
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[From  our  own  Correspondent] 

,  France,  August,  1867. 

CA2fONI8ATION  OF  8T.  GERMAINE  AT  T0UL0U8E. 

In   my   former  letter   I   referred  to  the 
eolemnities  celebrated  at  Rome.     I  wiU  now 
communicate  to  your  readers  some  particulars 
respecting  a  feBtival  less  brilliant,  but   one 
whieh  affords  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  desire 
of  the  Eomish  clergy  to  captivate  the  eyes,  to 
excite  the  imagination,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
senses  of  the  masses  of  the  people  by  theatrical 
displays.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Saint 
Oermaine  is  unknown  in  England.     She  was 
a  poor  Yillage  girl,  of  humble  birth,  without 
any  intellectual  superiority,  and   very   sub- 
missive  to  the  authority  of  the  priests.     It 
would  seem  that  in  the  last  century,  in  the 
midst  of  her  field  labours,  ehe  evinced  great 
assiduity  inr  relieving  the  poor,  caring  for  the 
sick,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind.    Un- 
questionably,  we  ought  to  honour   and  ap- 
preciate  the  exercise  of  charity,  wheresoever 
it   may   be   found;     and   inasmuch  as  this 
Qermaine  was  benevolent  and   kind  to  the 
aífíicted,  we  are  quite  disposed  to  pay  just 
homage  to  her  virtues.     But  the  priests,  the 
monks,   the   high  dignitaries  of  the  Boman 
Church,  are  not  content  with  proclaiming  the 
devotedness  of  this  modest  shepherdesê,     They 
ascribe  to  her  numerous  miracles,  and  her 
biography,  under  their  authorship,  has  become 
one  continued  series  of  supematural  actions. 
The  little  Germaine  is  represented  as  a  new 
Joan  (TArc — a  prophetess  of  modem  times,  a 
woman  sent  by  the  Lord  for  the  revival  and  the 
glorífícation  of  the  Roman  Church.  This  is  an 
absurd  exaggeration.     Cardinal  Donnet,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  aided  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  and  other  prelates  of  the  South  of 
'  France,  many  years  since  demanded,  íirst  the 
heaiification,   and   then    the    canonisation   of 
this   Qermaine.     A   species   of  inquiry  was 
opened,  in  conformity  with  Romish  customs, 
respecting    the    miraclea    which    she    had 
wrought ;  and  when  these  prodigies  received 
authentic   verííication   (of  course   I   do   not 
at  all  admit  the  authenticity  proclaimed  by 
these  Popish  judges),   the   Supreme   Pontiff 
solemnly  canonised  the  peasant  of  Languedoc. 
This  affair  has  cost  200,000f.  or  300,000f., 
which  have  been  contríbuted  from  the  purses 
of  the  devoteefl;   for  evexything  is  heavily 
paid  £or  at  Bonw^  and  the  creation  of  saints  íb 


very  costly.  After  theír  retum  £rom  It 
the  French  prelates  organised  a  spUi 
festival  in  honour  of  St  Gtermaine.  '. 
cessions,  the  exhibition  of  relics,  íUtui 
tions,  garlands  of  flowers,  fireworks,  impo 
pageants — nothing  was  wanting.  Beóde 
thÍB,  a  bishop  renowned  for  his  ontU) 
talents,  the  Rev.  Mgr.  Memiillod,  who  n 
at  Geneva,  had  been  specially  invited  to 
nounce  the  eulogium  of  St.  Germaine.  i 
were  paid  for  in  the  church  as  if  it  wi 
theatre;  and  when  the  preacher  cond 
his  discourse,  shouts  of  applause  reson 
throughout  the  eanctnary ;  thÍB  was  a  h 
imitation  of  theatrícal  habits. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  t 
festivals?  It  would  be  difficult  to  gir 
accurate  reply.  More  than  60,000  fordj 
or  pilgríms  came  from  all  the  adjacent 
vinces  to  witness  these  ceremonies.  No  d 
amongst  this  great  multitude,  there 
bigots  who  were  delighted  and  stine 
fanaticism  by  the  spectacle  of  this  cano 
tion.  But  the  seríous  minds  —  Bober 
reflective  men  —  experíence  astonÍBh: 
mingled  with  pity  in  view  of  these  antiqi 
practices,  which  remind  us  of  the  barU 
times  of  the  medieeval  age.  Bomamni 
never  regain  its  ancient  influence  hf 
procedures ;  it  will  become  more  and  mo 
object  of  contempt 

THB   NBW   JOURNAL   OP   M.   VEUILLOl 

I  wTote  you  some  time  since  that  oi 
the  most  impetuous  of  the  Ultramont 
M.  Louit  Veuillotf  had  obtained  the  leqi 
permiseion  to  publish  a  jonmal  en 
LUnivers.  The  Jesuitical  faction  had 
great  hopes  upon  the  publication  of 
períodical  paper.  They  supposed  tba 
articles  of  their  principal  champion  i 
excite  a  deep  and  vast  impreBaoD 
their  expectation  has  been  deceived. 
Veuillot  is,  without  doubt,  a  akilM  i 
and  a  well-practised  oontroveraialifL 
posseeses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  art  oC  i 
senting  hÍB  adversaríea  under  a  rídk 
aspect.  He  fínds  ingenioua  aophiams  to : 
tain  the  Papal  cause,  and  his  pen  ii 
idle  or  unproductive  when  the  qnoiti 
the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  Ui 
man  conelave.  But  notwithstanding  f^ 
qualities  which  distinguiah  thia  fioiiaai 
phleteer,    M.  Yeuillot   haa    obUiaai 
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aceess  in  the  prefls  of  Paris.  The  numbet 
.f  liis  readers  is  veiy  Bmall,  and  the  other 
oumals  do  not  even  pay  him  the  honour  to 
tefute  hÍB  arf^^uraents,  or  to  reply  to  his  in- 
vectÍTes.  Whence  comes  this  check?  It  is 
oí  eejsj  explanation.  M.  Venillot  is  animated 
by  an  intelerant  and  íanatieal  spirit,  which 
no  loDger  finds  an  echo  in  tbe  preeent  genera- 
tion,  saye  in  the  case  of  a  few  zealots  who 
rende  in  m^nasteries.  The  great  maae  of  the 
peo]4e  remain  completely  indifferent  to  the 
notes  of  alarm,  or  to  the  groes  abuse  indulged 
in  by  the  Ultramontane  party.  Theirs  ie  an 
9Íi  thfle,  as  we  say  in  the  French  language ; 
nd  the  ideas  and  expresáons  which  in  the 
nxteenth  century  would  have  kindled  a  vast 
conflagration,  or  provoked  a  civil  war,  in  our 
age  no  longer  obiain  the  slightest  credit  The 
JesQitB  will  at  length  leam  that  their  time  is 
paaed,  and  that  they  must  relinquish  the 
«mtrol  of  public  opinion.  They  have  but 
(na  way  of  regaining  a  portion  of  their  lost 
anthority — that  is,  by  making  legitimate  con- 
esaions  to  the  ideas,  the  principles,  and  the 
niititntions  of  the  present  time.  But  will  they 
^^80?  I  do  not  believe  it;  their  inminta- 
Mty  will  be  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 
Ux  ns  pass  to  a  subject  altogether  different. 

APPBOACTHIIfa    HEETING   OF   AB0LITI0NI8T8 

AT   PABI8. 

I  referred,  in  my  hist  letter,  to  the  inter- 
Xtíonal  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Sunday- 
■dioolaL  (EvoTu  Chris^  p.  394.)  I  will 
^  speak  of  another  assembly  about  to  be 
nnyened  at  Paiis  towards  the  close  of 
Angnat,  and  to  be  set  apart  for  the  ezaminar 
■oa  of  subjects  relative  to  the  abolition  of 
^▼eiy  throughout  the  whole  world.  This 
•  •  noble  and  generous  enterprise.  William 
*^  Oarriêon,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
^eriean  abolitionists,  has  already  arrived  at 
^^  where  he  has  met  with  the  most 
^Jttering  reception.  This  is  the  reward  of 
'^  Igng  services,  and  of  his  indefatigable 
ievotion  to  the  cause  of  emancipation.  There 
^  be  present  delegates  írom  England,  from 
«oUand,  ftom  the  United  States,  and  even 
^  Spain  and  from  PortugaL  A  man 
fiBÚ^t  no  less  for  his  humanity  than  his 
^Uigenee,  M.  Laboulaye,  President  of  the 
''^  Committee  of  EmancipaUon,  will  take 
■*  •ctive  part  in  these  Conferences.  M.  Á^ 
^^^'^^  who  has  advocated  the  cause  of  negro 
^Bnndpation  with  remarkable  ability,  wiU 
ffl  the  office  of  secretary.  The  order  of  the 
^  wiU  compríse  three  questions: — 

lit  The  means  to  be  employed  for  the 
^itiie  ábiogation  of  the  slave-trade  upon  the 
Mti  oi  A£nc%  88  well  88  in  the  colonies. 


2nd.  The  means  for  effecting  the  emanci- 
pation  of  those  who  still  groan  imder  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  particularly  in  countries  to 
which  the  Gospel  has  penetrated. 

3rd.  The  results  of  emancipation  in  the 
English  and  French  colonies,  in  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere. 

You  percdve  that  the  materials  for  dis- 
cussicm  will  be  impoitant  and  interesting. 
The  delegates  írom  Engknd  wiU:  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  these  Conferences;  and 
such  a  position  justly  belongs  t»  them,  for 
no  one  forgets  that  the  EngUsh  Govemment, 
under  the  joint  action  of  Pitt  and  oí  Wilber- 
force,  presented  to  the  Chnstian  world  the 
first  ezample  of  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  Let  us  hope  that  these  Confer- 
ences  will  be  animated  by  the  tme  Evan- 
gelical  spirit;  for  only  Christian  piety  can 
realise  these  great  and  good  objects. 

A   RBCENT   DISCnSSION   AISOVQ»S   THB 
FRBEMA80N8. 

It  Í8  but  rarely  that  I  have  occasion  to 
Bpeak  of  the  Masonic  lodges  in  my  letters. 
The  members  of  these  more  or  less  secret 
associations  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  religious 
questions,  and  consequently  have  no  claim 
to  figure  in  our  conespondence.  But  a  vote 
to  which  they  have  lecently  come,  after  long 
discussion,  must  be  mentioned,  because  it 
iUustrates  the  progzess  in  our  country  of 
materialism,  of  atheism,  and  of  infídelity, 
under  their  grossest  forms.  Hitherto  all  the 
official  documents  of  Freemasonry  have  com- 
menced  with  this  fozmula,  To  the  glory  of 
the  Great  Archiiect  of  the  Univeree,  Tliere 
certainly  was  not  in  this  any  very  ezplidt 
or  fully  developed  profession  of  fedth.  The 
personality,  or  the  attributes,  of  the  Oreai 
Arckiteci  of  the  Universe  might  be  interpreted 
in  the  largest  sense ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
ancient  philosophers,  Zeno,  Gicero,  Seneca,and 
Epictetus,  wotdd  have  made  no  objection  to 
words  BO  vague  and  indeterminate.  But  it 
wotdd  seem  that  the  Fzench  atheists  and 
materialists  also  have  their  puritam.  Theae 
pretended  that  the  traditional  formula  would 
reduce  the  Freemasons  to  the  pitíful  level  of 
a  religioiu  sect,  and  demanded  its  suppression. 
Hence  violent  disputes  arose  between  the 
delegates  of  the  different  lodges.  At  last, 
after  several  days'  discussion,  it  was  dedded, 
by  a  majority  of  100  to  67,  that  the  old 
formula  should  be  maintained.  The  atheists 
protested  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  restiict 
religious  liberty^  and  to  impede  the  progreu  x>f 
inteUigence,  To  give  satisfaction  to  these  un- 
believers,  the  majority  resolved  that  every 
honouiable  man,  to^tever  ^w  rtUgunu  coa- 
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victionê  might  he,  fihotild  bave  the  right  of 
being  admitted  into  the  lankB  of  Free- 
masonry! 

It  would  be  superfluons  to  make  lengthened 
reflections  upon  such  a  fact.  In  the  time  of 
Voltaire  and  of  the  Encyclopedic  Bchool, 
atheism  would  not  haye  dared  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  face  of  French  society.  The 
Patriareh  of  Femey^  as  he  was  called,  stiU 
admitted  the  exÍBtence  of  Qod;  he  said,  for 
example,  that  a  clock  necesaarily  proclaims 
the  intelligence  and  the  handiwork  of  the 
elockmaker,  But  the  Freethinkers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  abandoned  every- 
thing — demolished  everything.  They  pro- 
laim  that  atheÍBm  or  Fotitivism  íb  the. 
greateBt  advsnce  of  the  human  intellect.  In 
what  path  are  we  walking,  and  how  shall  we 
avoid  falling  into  the  abyss  ?  Let  us  look  to 
the  MoBt  High  God,  who  govems  the  world, 
that  we  may  be  inspired  with  new  hope  and 
courage. 

BESOLUnONS  OF  C0NSIST0RIE8   FOR  RE- 
ESTABLI8HING   8TN0DS. 

Intestine  discord  prevails  in  the  Beformed 
Church  of  France,  and  becomes  more  fierce 
and  bitter  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the 
time  for  the  ecclesiastical  elections.  This  is 
a  warfare  which  aBBumes  all  forms,  and  em- 
ploys  weapons  of  every  description.  I  have 
already,  more  than  once,  referred  to  the 
effbrts  of  Ëvangelical  men  to  obtain  the  early 
convocation  of  a  national  synod,  Several 
consistories,  which  had  previously  abstained 
írom  taking  part  in  these  discussions,  have 
now  raieed  their  voices,  and  requested  from 
Qovemment  permÍBsion  to  revert  to  our  old 
Bynodical  assemblies.  This  would  seem,  in 
fact,  the  only  true  and  eflectual  means  of  re- 
establishing  good  order  in  the  sphere  of 
French  Protestantism,  both  in  regard  to  doc- 
trine  and  to  discipline.  The  legitimate  re- 
^resentativeB,  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the 
churchesy  would  possess  indisputable  com- 
petence  and  sufficient  authority  to  resolve 
litigious  questíons,  to  establish  a  rule  of  faith, 
to  ameliorate  our  disciplinary  institutions, 
etc.,  etc  But  the  RationalÍBtic  Protestants, 
faithful  to  their  ideas  of  abeolute  independ- 
ence,  and  to  their  projects  of  complete  doc- 
trinal  and  eccleaiasticid  trauBformation,  vio- 
lently  oppose  the  re-establÍBhmeut  of  onr 
general  synodB.  They  communicate  their 
avenáons  and  their  fears  to  influential  per- 
Bonagea,  and  neglect  no  means  to  maintidn  a 
slate  of  anarchy  throughout  our  churches! 
What  wiU  be  the  ÍBBue  of  this  new  contro- 
Vetsy?  Will  the  convocation  of  onr  gieat 
qrnodil  MWiiiblie>  he  indefinitély  acyoumed 


by  the  Govemment?  This  ÍB  p< 
ralers,  or  administrators  of  the 
rity,  will  not  be  very  eage: 
the  convocation  of  a  general  8 
may  adopt  resolutions  but  little  i 
with  their  own  views,  or  the  p: 
certain  men  accustomed  to  direc 
by  themselves.  But  if  we  do 
our  synodal  assemblies,  how  Bhal 
in  our  midst  discipline,  peaoe,  i 
fession  of  the  fundamental  < 
ChrÍBtianity?  We  shall  have 
permanent  warfare,  and  nothh 
completely  opposed  to  Christian  ! 
await  events ;  and  let  us,  I  repei 
in  the  Father  of  mercies. 

JUBILEE   IN   HONOUR  OF   OI 

I  have  not  yet  related  in  Bvan 
tendom  the  details  of  a  memorabli 
instmctive  festival,  celebrated  a 
since,  in  the  village  of  the  Ban^ 
honour  oíOberlin.  You  are  certainl 
with  the    name    and    the    char; 
venerable  pastor.     He  has  been 
tioned  iu  the  annual  reports  of 
and  Foreign   Bible    Sodety,    an< 
publications  of  your  own  countr 
in   the   year   1767,  arrived   to 
pastoral     charge     of    the    Ban- 
situated  upon  the  mountains  of 
the  period  of  his  arrival  this  di 
an  almost  savage  state.     There 
industry  nor  commerce  j  there  wei 
means   of    communication ;    the 
were  extremely  poor;    they  cult 
difficulty  a  few  roods  of  land ;  th 
miserable  cabins,  and  lived  upon 
pittance  of  black  bread  and  veget 
mental  education  was  very  incom 
word,  there  Mras  universal  miseiy. 
Oberlin  ?     First,  and  above  aU  el 
fully  proclaimed  Christian  tmth,  i 
unceasingly,  under  the  blessing 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  8 
in  efifect,  is  the  beginning,  the 
the  end  of  everything  which  ÍB 
fífty-nine   years  Oberlin  fulfiUed 
mimstry.     But  this  was  not  alL 
Bchools,  laboured  with  his  own  1 
constmction  of  new  roads,   enci 
inhabitants  to  establish  manufiiet 
on,  until  thÍB  savage  country  beei 
of  commerce  and  of  civiIÍHation. 
aspect  of  the  Ban-de-IarBoche 
adjacent  viUages  was  changed  « 
Oberlin  was  constantly  a  moddl 
love,  and  of  Belf-consecration. 
vezy  year  v^  the  commemoiatÍTS 
or  centenary  of  the  inwtftllation  a 
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nrísb.  HÍ8  memoiy  there  is  alwaýs 
inded  by  a  halo  of  pnblic  veneration, 
f  the  nnanimons  gratitnde  of  the  people. 
>ld  men  relate  to  their  childien  and 
children  all  that  thej  owe  to  Pastor 
in,  as  r^rds  both  their  temporal  well- 
and  their  spirítnal  life.  Accordingly,  this 
emorative  festival  was  celebrated  in  the 
ice  of  a  large  and  deeply-aífected  mul- 
i.  Two  pastors,  descendants  of  Ober- 
^resided  at  the  religions  ceremonies; 
nch,  Dean  of  the  Lutheran  College  of 
mi^,  M.  CuvieTy  professor  in  the  same 
md  M.  VemeSf  pastor  at  París,  delivered 
sees;  and  the  ceremony  was  conclnded 
9  cemetery,  before  the  tomb  of  Oberlin. 
ar  and  praise  to  that  good  man,  who 
id  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a 
al  servant  of  Christ ! 

10NALI8T   ATTACK8   ON   THE   LTTnRGT. 

r  letter  is  almost  finished,  and  I  have 
ittle  space  to  notice  a  new  snbject  of 
te  which  has  arísen  between  the  Evan- 
Is  and  the  Rationalists.  Our  chnrches 
preserved  an  ancient  lUurgy^  containing 
rs  for  divine  service,  for  the  communion, 
I  for  baptisms,  marriages,  etc.  It  álso 
ins  the  ÁpostM  Creed,  which  should  be 
every  Sunday  by  the  officiating  pastor. 
disciples  of  the  Rationalist  party  had, 
quite  recently,  respected  the  liturgical 
!T8.  They  read  them  in  due  course 
e  their  íiocks,  and  if  in  this  matter  they 
ted  mentol  reservations,  they  at  least 
ined  from  expressing  them.  Now  they 
advanced  a  new  step  in  their  negations, 
omit  from   the  lituigy  whatever  they 


please.    Tliis  is  a  grave  fáct,  npon  which  t 
shall  have  to  offér  some  seríous  observations. 

A^    Jv*    Á» 


IMFORTANT    DECI8I0N    BT    THB    FRBNCH 
OOVERNMENT. 

Religious  liberty  is  a  gainer  by  a  recent 
act  of  the  French  Qovemment     One  of  the 
prefects,  a   M.   Boby,  recently   disniissed   a 
village  schoolmaster  on  Íhe  ground  that  he 
had  become  a  Protestant.    Though  the  school 
over  which   he   was  placed   had   none   but 
Roman  Catholic  pupils,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  made  any  attempts  at  conversion, 
but  forthwith  a  prefectoral  decree  was  issued, 
stating  that  he  must  be  ^'  deemed  and  taken 
to  have  resigned."     Accordingly,  he  was  dis- 
missed,  and  was  at  once  obliged  to  serve  in 
the  army,  from    which    schoolmasters    m 
exempt.     A  good  deal  of  comment  wm  made 
in  the  newspapers,  and  ultimately  a  Cabinet 
Council  was  held,  at  which,  after  much  dis- 
cussion,   it  was ,  resolved    that  the    prefeot 
should  be  reprímanded,  and  the  schoolmaster 
be  discharged  from  the  army,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  Protestant  school.  The  gronnde 
of  this  dedsion  were  that  the  act  of  the 
prefect  was  one  of  many  tending  to  make 
the  public  suppose  that  tfae  Qovemment  is  tfae 
liege  servant  of  the  clerícal  party,  and  that  it 
is  desirable  by  a  public  act  to  repudiate  this 
idea.     The  majoríty  of  the  Ministers  thought 
that,  in  presence  of  the  notoríous  hostility  of 
theChurch  to  the  Qovemment,  it  was  desirable 
to  do  something  to  conciliate  the  anti-clerícals, 
and  to  make  a  profession  of  respect  for  ihe 
prindples  of  1789. 
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[From  ovr  own  Coirespondent.] 

Wurtembui^,  July,  1867. 
he  íirst  week  of  this  month  drew,  as  usual, 
7  fríends,  old  and  new,  to  the  hospitable 
of  Basle,  where  the  anniversaríes  of  some 
be  príncipal  Christian  societies  of  Swit- 
nd  and  Southem  Germany  are  then 
brated.  What  a  difference  between  the 
ÍTenaríes  of  this  year  and  those  of  the 
I  Then  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
■iggratz  shook  and  excited  all  hearts,  even 
be  solemn  meetings.  This  time,  the  3rd 
4th  Jnly  were  days  of  grateful  remem- 
tee  of  gradous  deliverances  out  of  great 
;en,  voachsafed  by  the  Lord,  and  of 
lUe  confesríon  of  ingratitude  for  merciee 
Í?ed  duríng  the  past  year. 
he  eointríbiitionB  leceived  by  the  sodetj 


in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted  ^  the 
sum  of  767,000  fwocs  (25  fr.  =  R),  fuU 
30,000  francs  less  than  in  1866.  The  faope 
entertained  last  year,  and  ezpressed  by  some 
speakeis  at  the  meetings  of  1866,  tfaat  Switr 
zerland  and  other  countríes  which  were  l^ot 
sufferíng  from  the  German  war  would  make 
np  for  the  deficiency  of  Oerman  libemlity 
duríng  80  calamitons  a  season,  was  not  ful- 
fíUed.  Southem  Germany,  notwithstanding 
the  war,  has  not  been  backward  in  its  mia- 
sionary  zeal  and  liberality,  while  conntríea 
unscathed  by  war  failed  more  or  less  in  their 
contríbutions.  The  expenditure  amounts  tb 
858,870  francs.  The  Afrícan  mission  had 
spent  25,000  francs  more  than  in  the  previone 
year;  the  Indian  and  Cbinese  mission,  on 
the  othex  hand,  faad  i^jednced  their  ezpenMi. 
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The  btlAuce  of  thc  fanner  year,  however,  re- 
dooes  tiie  deficiency  in  the  treaflury  from 
101  000  &«ncs  to  93»828  francs.  The  in- 
cOTie  of  the  OommisMon  for  the  Education  of 
MiMOBarr  Ckildi«n  hos  been  defícient  by 
11. (W  fnui<9:  but  this  loss  has  been  in  great 
■mut  rappli^i  by  a  baKuar  in  aid  of  these  fonds 
held  V  *wie  ladies,  which  produced  8,000 

liÍAViy  changes  have  taken  place  in  tiie 
1ififf4i^n  Hou3e.  Nine  brethren  have  been 
tmi  «^(t  to  foreign  etations.  Seventy-one 
^fi^ivu  remaiu  in  the  House,  to  whoma 
^«^  claM  will  be  added  in  the  course  of  the 
iM^mth  of  August. 

Tho  China  mission  has  had  a  year  of  rest, 
Yt4  uot  of  inactivity,  Niueteen  new  converts 
have  been  added  to  the  church.  The  con> 
ItTi'Kation  in  Tschongloe  has  been  fírmly  es- 
taUished,  and  is  now  well  ordered.  Trials, 
arituug  from  the  hostility  of  the  heathen, 
havo  not  been  wanting,  but  the  civil  autho- 
rities  have  remained  favourably  disposed. 
The  hilly  country  of  Tschongloc  has  not 
proved  as  healthy  as  was  first  expected,  for 
cases  of  fever  have  frequently  occurred. 

Africa  has   lost  none  of   the  missionary 
brothrea    thro^h    death   duríng    the    past 
twclvemonth ;  but  two  wives  of  missionaries, 
Mrs.  Chiístaller  and  I^frs.  Eisenschmid,  who 
were  stationed  at  Kyebi,  in  the  interior,  have 
entered  into  their  etemal  rest     The  station 
of    Kukurantumi     is    occupied    by    native 
teachers  only.     Akiopong  and  Aburi,  with 
its    fíne    out-station,    Tutii,   are   the    most 
fiourishing  missions  in  the  Akuapim  country. 
The  former  will  soon  have  a  good  church 
built  from  the  Jubilee  funds ;  its  schools  and 
eemiiiaries   are   steadily   progressing.      Near 
Tutu,  Brother  Mohr  is  at  present  engaged  in 
building  a  fíne  road,  connecting  Christians- 
burg  on    the    coast  with  Akropong  in  the 
hills — a  laboríous    and   costly  undertaking, 
which  fínds  much  favour  with  the  people  of 
the  country.    Brother  Widman,  the  senioT  of  ; 
the  mission,  is  on  his  way  home,  after  twenty- 
fonr  years  of  nearly  tminterrupted  service  in 
Aírica.     In  the  eastem  district  of  Adangme, 
the  station  of  Odumase,  nnder  the  charge  of 
Brother  Zinmiermann,   who  has   cempleted 
the  Qa  translation  of  tiie  whole  Bible,  pro- 
greises  steadily.    Beyond  the  Volta  xiver,  a 
new  station  has  been  commenced  at  Anum. 
The  time  and  strength  of  the  brethren  have 
been  taken  up  ao  much  with  bnilding  and 
other  preporatory  operations,  that  they  have 
■caroely  oommenced  regolaT  preaching  among 
the  heathen ;  the  ead  war  has  often  cut  off 
ftlnir  ciCimmnnicatifmB  with  the  other  rtationa. 


A  new  station,  Ada,  is  at  ppeBcnt  erectf 
the  mouth  of  the  Volta.  The  congregi 
of  Christiansburg  has  had  to  go  tíw 
a  sifting  proceas,  which  baa  coet  it  th 
two  members,  whose  excommunication 
become  necessary.  On  the  whole, 
African  mission  of  the  Basle  Sodety 
received  an  accession  of  thirty-áx  n 
bers.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  cJ 
tains  there,  engaged  in  war,  demands 
establishment  of  a  mi««ion  among  his  pec 
as  a  sure  means  for  establishing  peace. 

As   the   African  mission  j^rogresaes  n 

favourably  than  the  Chinese,  so  the  Ind 

stations  are  more  flourishing  than  the  fonn 

although  the  Indian  mifleion  has,  for  the  1 

ten   years,  received   far    less   support  th 

that  of   Africa.     If    the   former  had  be 

strengthened  in  the  same  proportion  «8 1 

latter,  it  would  now   have    129   Euiope 

missionary  agents,  male    and  female.    T 

present  number  of  European  agents  is  fort 

six  brethren  and   thirty-three  siíters.    T 

Indian  eongregations  have  received  an  •« 

sion  of  165  converts  during  the  paak  y« 

vrhich  has  been  a  season  of  half  faniine— « 

tainly  no  small  harvest  of   eouls.    A  w 

station  is  being  established  at  Kotguih,' 

the  Neilgherry  HiUs.  Mission  work  progwn 

at  present  most  favourably  at  Dalghat,  t 

feverish  neighbourhood  of  whioh  preaentf 

moet  hopeful  field  of  labour.     Buckmúlki 

brother  fresh  from  Basle,  and  Paul  Ithm 

chan,  a  catechist,  have  died  at  their  poa 

their  places  are  to  be  supplied  immediate 

The  two  neighbouring  stations  of  Kodft] 

and  Calicut  show  their  usual  steady  pcogie 

the   missionary  establishment  of  the  lat 

place  is  going  to  be  enlarged.     Chombaltcí 

tinues  to  be  blessed  of  God.     Here  the  fi 

native  deacon  of  the  Malagalom  Chnrch  1 

been  ordained.     His  name  is  Paul  Chandv 

a   well-tried,  faithful,  and   able  servaat 

Christ.     The  brethren  at  TeUicherry  aie  pn 

cipally    engaged    in  educational  woik,  t 

management    of     English    and    of    iitr 

schoels,  while  Broither  Hanhart,  at  GniB 

nore,  and   Abraham  Muncil  devote   thtf 

selves    entirely    to    itineraney    and  paU 

preaching  of  the    Qospel.      Brother  (^ 

vert,  who  returaed  to  Cannanore  inthefc 

of  1866,  and  of  whoee  labour  mneh  ti^ 

was    expected,   was    booh  foroedi  by  «• 

failure  of  health,  to  come  back  to  hÍB  nti* 

country.  Brother  Frit»,  the  BeniorrfthBiái 

Bion,  has  been  sent  to  take  ehaigeef  IhBOv 

nanore  station,  the  management  of  wfaidk  p 

sents  more  than  ordinarj  difficnltíeB.    Ib  ^ 

hill  countryof  Cooig,BrotherKanfiDMnn*i^ 
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at;  present  alone  at  liÍB  post  at  Anondapura,  the 

Cb.TÍ8tian  village  established  on  the  property 

o£  Brother  Kaundinga.   Mangalur,  with  a  con- 

gpcegation  of  800,  its  fíne  and  spacious  church, 

its  Engliah  and  native  schools,  catechist  semi- 

nary,  printing  office,  bookshop,  weaving  ea- 

tabliahment,  and  pottery,  presents  the  image 

oí  a  bnsjr  and  flourishing  missionary  station. 

Divine  service  is  regularly  performed  in  three 

localities,  and  in  four  languages.     The  breth- 

len  wish  to  carry  on  public  preaching  more 

cnergetically  and  regularly,  and  hope  for  re- 

inforcement  from  home.     At  a  distance  of 

thirty  miles  inland  a  new  station  is  being  es- 

tabiiahed  by  Brother  Kaundinga.    Udapi,  one 

d  the  Julu  stations  on  the  sea  coast,  whose 

church  was  bumed  eleven  years  ago,  is  to 

have  a  new  chapel  for  its  congregation  of  129 

members.     Two    new  brethren    have   been 

rtationed  at  Honore,  in  North   Canara.     The 

SoQthem  Mahratta  stations,  four  in  number, 

kave  only  300  soula  in  all  their  congrega- 

tions,  the  largest  and  most  promising  of  which 

ií  that    of    Hubly.     At    Bettigherry   great 

offeDce  has    been  given   to  Christians   and 

heathena  by  the  shameful  misconduct  of  a 

BiaBÍonary,  since  dismissed.    At  Guhdagudde 

^  Jesuit  padre  has  settled  by  the  side  of  the 

Ptotestant  misaionary,  and  tries  to  catdb  what 


he  can  of  the  flock  gathered  from  among  the 
heathen  by  the  heretic  minister. 

The  English  schools  eatablished  and  sup- 
ported  by  Govemment  interfere  more  and 
more  with  the  growth  and  influence  of  mis» 
sionary  English  schools,  which  profess  to 
teach  not  ïkiglish  only,  but  also  the  Christiaa 
religion.  If  the  Bible  were  taught  in  the 
Qovemment  schools  nobody  need  regret  this. 
But  the  number  of  scholars  frequenting  the 
native  schools  of  the  mission  is  increasing. 

The  number  of  native  Christians  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  Basle  misí»i(Hi  in  South- 
westem  India  has  in  ten  years  risen  from 
2,600  to  3,810.  If  the  Home  Committee 
strength^ed  their  India  mission  more  ener- 
getically  in  future,  it  would  have  great  hopes 
of  increasing  success,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
interposed  by  caste,  philosophy,  cotton-erisis, 
dearth,  and  infídelity.  But  a  deflciency  of 
93,000  francs  is  a  very  discouraging  affair^ 
and  an  increasing  debt  ia  no  good  omen  fof 
the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
those  who  love  India  and  the  Basle  missionB 
there.  May  He  whose  the  silver  and  the 
gold  are,  and  who  has  the  power  to  send 
labourers  into  his  harvest,  graciously  supply 
the  wants  indicated  by  these  linea  •! 


[From  onr  own  Correapondent.] 

Florence,  August  15,  1867. 

THB   CHX7RCH   PROPERTT   BILL. 

After  a  long  and  often  very  exciting  dis- 
*'*ion,  the  Church  Property  Bill  has  paased 
^  Honae  of  Representatives,  and  the  Italian 
^^lulianient  has  been  adjoumed.  Rattazzi, 
*ho  took  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
'•nce  on  the  reaignatíon  of  Ferrara,  succeedeá 
^  S^tting  the  House  to  accept  a  biU  which 
^ent  further  than  that  which  waa  at  first 
!*opoeed,  and  yet  «tvoided  some  of  the  aweep- 
^g  changes  that  were  auggeated  by  the  Com- 
"^i«ioE.  In  the  bill  which  had  been  proposed 
^  the  former  Minister  of  FiuMice,  the  reli* 
^i^  queation  was  hardly  touched  at  all, 
^hile  in  the  leport  of  the  Commission  it  waa 
P^i^Kjeed  that  great  diminutions  should  be 
^^  in  the  namber  of  theological  seminaries, 
•»d  t)f  lay  «haplaincies,  etc.  By  the  bill 
^'hich  haa  dow  been  aanctioned,  this  will  take 
r^  but  in  a  manner  much  more  gradual 
^  waa  Buggeeted.  The  whole  gist  of  the  biU 
^hesaid  tolie  in  the  fírst  and  seventeenth 
^tiéleiL  By  the  fírat  article  all  ecclesiastical 
^'^fpontíooB  aie  suppreaaed,  with  the  excep- 
^  of  paxochial  yicaiages.     When  the  time 
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came  for  voting  on  this  proposal,  330  mem- 
bers  were  present,  all  of  whom  gave  their 
votes,  with  the  exception  of  Ricasoli  and  Se«> 
bastiani.  From  among  these  members  only 
30  opposed  this  article,  while  298  voted  in 
favour  of  it.  This  shows  us  pretty  clearly 
what  the  mind  of  the  country  ia  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  upon 
such  an  occasion  the  priestly  party  brought 
all  their  forces  into  the  field  and  exerted  all 
the  influence  that  they  possessed  to  procure 
counter-votes  to  this  proposal.  The  seven- 
teenth  article  is  entirely  fínancial.  According 
to  it,  the  Govemment  were  authorised  to  issue 
obligations  to  the  value  of  400,000,000f.,  such 
obligations  to  be  taken  at  their  nominal  value 
in  the  purchase  of  the  ecclesiaatical  i^perty 
tranaferred  into  the  handa  of  the  State.  The 
diacuasion  of  this  bill  has  been  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest  throughout  the  country 
and  in  some  places  the  people  have  given 
expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  atrongeat 
possible  mannër.  At  Vicenza  a  demonstration 
was  organised  against  one  of  the  members  for 
that  city  because  he  had  voted  against  the 
Govemment.  So  serious  did  this  demonstra- 
tion  become,  that  stzong  meaBuies  had  to  be 
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adopted  by  the  authorities  before  the  dis- 
turbance  conld  be  suppressed.  At  Mantua 
tbe  feelings  of  the  electors  were  manifested 
80  Btrongly  against  their  parliamentarj  repre- 
sentative,  because  he  ako  had  voted  against 
this  bill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat. 
The  Church  Property  Bill  having  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  is  now  being 
discussed  by  the  Senate.  Althongh  it  may 
meet  with  more  opposition  there  than  in  the 
Lower  House,  on  account  of  the  very  conserva- 
tive  views  of  many  of  the  eenators,  yet  there 
does  not  seem  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted.  After  all,  it  is  but  a  temporary  mea- 
sure — a  means  of  getting  rid  for  the  present 
of  part  of  the  debt  that  is  now  weighing  down 
Italy.  If  Italy  Í9  to  prosper  financially,  it 
must  be  followed  up  by  krge  retrenchment 
in  the  annual  expenditure,  and  by  the  Italians 
setting  themselves  in  real  eamest  to  develop 
the  immense  resources  that  their  country  con- 
tains.  Having  escaped,  in  a  certain  degree, 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  priests,  they  must 
now  show  to  the  wodd  what  a  free  people  are 
able  to  accomplish. 

THE  FRENCH  OOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
ANTIBES  LEOION. 

Next  to  this  bill,  the  subject  that  has  been 
occupying  the  minds  of  men  in  Italy  is  the 
speech  and  conduct  of  Dumont,  the  French 
General.  On  the  departure  of  the  French 
troops  from  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  last 
winter,  the  Antibes  Legion  was  formed  for 
the  defence  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  For  some  time  the  desertions  from 
that  body  have  been  so  numerous,  tbat  only 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  Legion  remained,  and 
thequestion  was  being  discussed  whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  disbanded.  While  matters 
were  in  this  condition,  General  Dumont 
«rrived  in  Reme,  in  order  to  examine  into 
the  «auses-of  these  desertions,  and  the  means 
to  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The 
floldiers  were  drawn  up  before  him  in  the 
Piazza  di  'Quirinal,  where  he  reviewed  them 
in  full  unifoim,  and  attended  by  his  aide-de- 
camp.  After  the  review  he  addressed  them 
as  'if  they  were  Frenoh  soldiere.  He  told 
them  that  the  Emperor  had  plaeed  them  there 
«n  order  to  defend  the  Holy  See,  that  he  was 
ivery  much  offended  at  the  ^number  of  deser- 
tions  which  had  taken  place,  that  he  wished 
thote  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  service 
ckarly  to  mention  the  fact,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  lecalled  to  France,  where  there  were 
many  -who  were  ready  to  take  their  place; 
and  that  after  this  they  must  consider  them- 
selvea  as  regular  soldiers,  who  would  be 
treated  as  deserteis  lif  they  left  the  army. 


When  an  account  of  tMs  appeared  in  tlie 
newspapers,   Rattam   stated    in   Pailiainent 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  exagge- 
ration  of  the  press,  which  would  meet  wiUi  a 
prompt  disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  FreDch 
authorities.     Afterwards  he  stated  that  the 
explanations  that   had   been   given  by  the 
French   Govemment  were   not    satisíÍBGtm, 
and   promised   to  publish  the  whole  cem- 
spondence.     Since  then  both  the  mission  and 
the  speeeh  have  been  disavowed  in  the  JToiií' 
teur;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  stíll 
exists  in  Italy  an  army  which,  to  a  certaia 
extent,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
French.     In  private,  the  G^eral  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  hÍ3  Govemment  wiU  cer- 
tainly  interfere  in  the  event  of  a  revolutioi, 
and  that  regiments  are  ready  for  that  purpoae 
at  Toulon  and  Ajaccio. 

OARIBALDI   AND   ROME APPRfiHENDKD 

REVOLUTION. 

Notwithstanding  these  threats,  Garíbaldian 
rumours  fíll  the  air.  In  almost  eveiy  con- 
versation  the  belief  is  expressed  that  Bom^ 
thing  is  about  to  happexL  One  of  GaribaldTs 
officers  lately  remarked:  **  There  wiU  perhapi 
be  another  Aspromonte,  but  we  cannot  le- 
cede;  the  old  man  has  made  up  his  mind,and 
wiU  not  draw  back."  Of  course,  many  «f 
these  rumours  may  tum  out  to  be  false— 
some  of  them  have  already  done  so— -but  the 
movements  of  Garibaldi  and  his  agents  are 
certainly  fitted  to  beget  grave  misgÍTÍngí 
as  to  his  plans.  The  Italian  Govemment 
has  declared  in  the  plainest  terms  that  it  wiU 
use  its  utmost  endeavour  to  obeerve  the  con- 
vention,  and  prevent  any  attack  from  being 
made  on  Rome  by  any  one  who  is  mider  their 
govemment.  TÍe  only  way  at  preaent  ia 
which  the  question  seems  poasible  of  being 
solved  is  by  the  Romans  themaelves  f^ 
pressing  the  tempocal  power,  taking  poesesBÍoB 
of  their  own,  and  handing  it  over  to  Italy  to 
keep.  But  for  such  an  undertaking  tt 
amount  of  -energy  and  vigosr  is  requiwd 
which  it  is  doubtful  whetJler  the  Boman^ 
after  so  many  years  of  oppiesaion  and  mift* 
rule,  now  possess.  Stíll,  the  patríota  of  BooM 
are  showing  that  at  present  tliej  aie  not  ifl& 
The  two  Roman  committees,  wbiok  had  bott 
acting  somewhat  against  each  other,  ha^e  v0 
united  and  formed  a  joint  oommittee,  wbich 
lately  published  a  prodamatioB,  in  wkiA 
they  said:  "To  us  Romans  ÍB  reflenred  th0 
honour  of  solving  the  Roman  queatioa.  Wkil* 
we  respect  the  spiritual  power  ol  the  P<^ 
yet  we  set  before  us  aa  our  g^orionB  náHÍflB» 
on  the  one  hand,  the  entire  overthiow  (£  tht 
temporal  power,  that  eteniBl  «nd  iiiiplieiM 
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encmy  of  all  liberty  and  progress;  and  on  the 

o^er,  the  secnríng  to  Rome,  by  uniting  her 

to    Italy    alieady   constitated,   the    position 

wtiich  has  already  been  asaigned  her  by  the 

Itelian  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

ixfttsrodnction  to  Ttaly  of  an  era  of  order,  peace, 

proeperity,  and  greatnese.'*     These  rumonrs 

axi.<l  proclamations  have  natnrally  excited  ap- 

prehenaáons  in  the  breasts  of  the  Roman  Go- 

veznunent,  and  led  them  to  make  many  arresta, 

in.  ordei^  if  possible,  to  nip  the  first  symptomB 

Of£  xeToltttáon  in  the  bud.     Orders  were  given 

a  fcw  nighta  ago  that  a  most  searching  exami- 

nAtáon  should  be  made  of  all  the  political 

pxijwners  that  are  detained  in  the  St.  Michele 

prÍBons ;  and  although  nothing  seems  to  have 

been  discovered,  yet  directiona  were   given 

HxbX  henceforth  the  prÍBoners  should  not  be 

pennitted  to  receive  visits  írom  even  their 

neaiest  relationB,  and  that  whatever  wob  sent 

to  them  &t)m  their  families  should  be  most 

rigorously  examined.    One  of  the  things  con- 

i^ted  with  these  arrests  that  has  most  dis- 

turbed  the   Roman   Qovemment,  íb   a   dÍB- 

wveiy  as  to  the  conduct  of  some  gendarmes, 

who    had    been    sent    to    make    inquiries 

previous  to  arresting  certain  suspected  per-' 

•Mw.     In  order  to   avoid  the   indignation 

of  the  populaoe,  and  also  allow  these  persons 

to  escape,  the  officers  sent  in  a  falae  report, 

inwhichthey  said  that  they  had  made  the  ex- 

•núnation,  but  discovered  nothing,  while  the 

«ct  was  that  they  had  never  been  near  these 

ïwnaes  at  alL     This  has  opened  the  eyes  of 

^  Papal  Govemment  to  the  fact  that  when 

•tty  real  difficulty  occurs  they  can  place  little 

wnfidence  ia  many  of  the  native  police,  and 

^     hence  they  are  aaid  to  be  endeavouriug  to  re- 

;      mfince  thÍB  body   with  new  recruits  from 

Qenoany. 

I  XSB   PROJBGTED   OENERAL   COUNCIL. 

^^  ^  ^^*  "^y  arrests  alone  that  the 
»oman  priests  are  endeavouring  to  prevent  a 
Kvolution  and  preeerve  their  political  power. 
"^^  intend  to  make  use  of  the  coming 
^Ecunienical  Council  for  that  purpoae.  Thia 
"^^  the  Pope  wiahes  to  hasten  as  much 
^  poflsible.  He  has  already  sent  to  the 
™79pB  a  Ust  of  the  aeventeen  subjecta  on 
whi^  they  wiU  be  asked  to  give  their  vote, 
^  it  Í8  gaid  4hat  the  Council  will  be  opened 
^  the  I8th  of  January.  In  the  meantime 
toe  Eoman  Court  íb  anxious  to  obtain  from 
•***  Oitholic  Powers  a  promiae  that  they  will 
'''*^>^  the  neutrality  of  the  city  and  Statea 
«  Bome  during  the  sitting  of  that  CounciL 
,  «athtr  Cámelli,  whose  arrest  I  mentioned 
^  ^y  last  letter,  still  continues  in  the  prison 
^  the   Inqnisition.    Father  Qigli,  a   Do- 


TnimViiTi  friar  and  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Pope's  palace,  was  also  apprehended  as  being 
an  accomplice  of  Camelli;  but  he  has  been 
released  from  prison,  although  he  has  been 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  sent  to  live  in  a 
convent  connected  with  his  order  at  Viterbo. 
Camelli  need  not  expect  that  similar  clemency 
will  be  shown  to  him,  for  the  Pope  is  said  to 
have  dedared  that  he  cannot  forgive  any  one 
who  has  sanctioned  a  book  which  teaches 
that  it  is  not  in  the  prerogative  of  the  Pope 
to  remove  or  suspend  bishope.  The  pamphlet 
which  contains  this  statement  is  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Signor  Modeste,  Cardinal 
Andrea's  advocate. 

THE   CHOLERA   AND   8UPER8TITION. 

The  cholera  stiU  continues  to  rage  in 
Home,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  matters 
are  conducted  there,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  oí 
victims  that  die  daily.  Complaints  are  very 
loud  against  the  Govemment,  because  no 
measures  have  been  taken  to  check  the 
dÍBease.  The  priests  even  seem  to  adopt 
means  of  fostering  it,  for  crowds  of  unshod 
women  nightly  go  through  certain  parts  of 
the  city  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands^ 
shouting  **  Viva  Maria!"  and  kÍBsing  the 
doors  of  the  churches  which  they  pass.  AI- 
though  these  processions  must  produce  bad 
results  in  the  present  state  of  the  city,  yet 
they  are  praised  by  some  as  spontaneous  out- 
bursts  of  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
tmth,  however,  is  that  they  have  been  com- 
menced  at  the  suggestion  of  the  priests,  and 
are  countenanced  by  them,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  each  procession  carries  the  cross 
of  the  parish  to  which  those  who  form  it 
belong. 

Many  of  the  Bomans,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  cholera,  removed  to  Albano,  a  small 
viUage  not  far  fróm  the  Alban  Lake.  There 
also  this  diseaae  has  broken  out  with  terrible 
severity.  Out  of  a  population  of  less  than 
10,000  persons,  there  have  been,  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  150  cases,  and  100 
deaths,  among  whom  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  King  of  Naples.  The  greater  nimiber  o£ 
the  Koman  families  who  were  there  imme- 
mediately  retumed  to  Bome.  Others  at- 
tempted  to  fínd  places  of  residence  in  the 
neighbouring  coimtry,  but  foimd  that  the 
people  would  not  even  allow  them  to  enter 
their  houses.  No  part  of  Italy  ia,  however» 
Bufifering  so  severely  as  the  island  of  Sicily. 
From  Palermo  the  most  distressing  newa 
arrives.  At  a  town  in  the  province  oí 
Messina,  the  people  are  in  the  most  terribU 
condition,  as  almost  all  the  doctors  have  lefty 
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and  there  are  not  a  stifficient  num'ber  of 
gravediggers  to  bury  the  dead.  In  many 
other  places  the  inhabitants  iind  themselves 
entirely  without  asaistance,  as  all  the  medical 
men  have  fled,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  cholera,  as  from  fear  that  they  will  be 
murdered  by  the  superstitious  inhabitants, 
who  look  upon  them  aa  the  causes  of  the 
plague.  We  read  almost  with  incredulity  ac- 
counts  of  the  manner  in  which  people  acted 
during  plagues  in  former  ages — of  persons 
having  been  tried  and  executed  for  scattering 
poison  in  ordcr  to  produce  the  disease;  at 
all  events,  we  are  prone  to  look  iipon  these 
as  things  that  belong  entirely  to  the  past. 
But  similar  superstition  is  manifested  in  the 
present  day  by  many  in  Italy.  A  man  in 
Trono  having  been  attacked  by  cholera,  im- 
mediately  sent  for  the  syndic  of  the  place. 
The  syndic,  thinking  that  eome  important 
business  might  have  to  be  transacted,  at  once 
responded  to  the  request.  On  entering  the 
house,  the  dying  man  said  to  him :  "  I  have 
always  been  a  good  subject,  I  have  loved 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  hated  the  Bourbons,  but 
here  I  am,  stricken  by  the  cholera.  0  do  ask 
the  Govemment  to  send  to  me  the  counter- 
poison"  (ccntravdeno),  The  same  thing  may 
also  be  iilustrated  by  what  took  place  a  few 
days  ago  in  one  of  the  towns  in  Calabria. 
Two  nien  were  sent  there  to  act  as  nurses  in 
the  cholera  hospital.  On  their  arrival,  they 
commenced  to  put  some  questions  about  the 
number  of  people  who  w^ere  attacked,  etc. 
The  report  began  to  pass  among  the  in* 
habitants  that  they  were  poisoners,  and  im- 
mediately  they  began  to  attack  them.  In 
order  to  escape,  they  fled  to  the  municipal 
palace.  The  syndic,  the  prsotor,  and  others, 
attempted  to  calm  the  mob,  but  in  vain. 
AU  their  efforts  were  met  with  the  cry, 
"Forth  with  the  poisoners!*'  Finding  that 
all  their  attempts  were  useless,  the  autho- 
rities  had  to  get  ready  a  large  guard  of  the 
carabinieri,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  mili- 
tary,  and  conduct  the  men  from  the  town. 

DEATH   OF   BIGNOR   GREQORI. 

Among  the  many  who  have  been  removed 
by  cholera  the  Christian  C^urch  here  has  ' 
specially  to  moum  the  loss  of  Signor  Gregori, 
the  Waldensian  minister  at  Naples,  already 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  magasine  by  the 
interesting  account,  which  appeared  in  May, 
of  his  visit  to  the  small  congregation  of  Frag- 
neto  l'Abate.  This  faithful  servant  of  Qod 
was  not  a  Wáldensian  by  birth,  having  been 
bom  in  Lucca  in  1 839.  While  yet  a  boy  he 
left  his  native  town  and  came  to  Lcghom, 
whexe  ht  met  with  l^e  Eev.  Dr.  Stewart, 


who,  notwithstanding  the  strict  watch  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  agents,  was  even  then  doisg  ft 
good  work  among  those  with  whom  he  canie 
in  contact.     By  means  of  instroction  receÍTed 
from  him,  young  Gregori  was  brought  to  i 
knowledge  of  the  tmth.     Having  embnoed 
the  Gospel,  his  desire  was  to  preach  aalvatioD 
through  Jesus  Christ  to  his  fellow-coiintiT- 
men.     In  order  that  he  might  be  properlj 
fitted  for  this  work,  he  was  aent  to  the  College 
in  La  Tour,  where  he  continued  to  stndj  tíll 
the  Waldensian   Theological   Seminary  wu 
transferred  to  Florence.      In  this  semiiuij 
he    commenced   his   theological   cunicalam, 
and  while  there  gave  proof  of  his  intellectQil 
powers,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  d 
his  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls.    HaTÍog 
fínished  his  studies  there,  he  went  for  a  jear 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  attended  the  lectnTea  of 
Principal  Fairbaim  and  other  profesnozB  con- 
nected  with  the  Free  Church  Divinity  HalL 
After  his  ordination  he  was  sent  to  KapleSy 
where,  for  some  time,  fae  asflásted  Signor  Ap* 
pia,  and  afterwards  took  the  principal  cliaig<a 
of  the  congregation  that  has  been  collected 
there.     Into  this  work  he  entered  with  áll 
his   heart,   preaching    on   Sundays,  hddixig 
meetings  during  the  week,  teaching  in  tb® 
schools,  visitiug  the  sick,  and  whenever  i^ 
was  possible,  imdertaking  missionaiy  excar- 
sions  into  the  neighbouring  distiicts.     FC 
Bome  time  a  work  has  been  going  on  in  Oa^ 
tania,  where  some  brethren  who  had  bee» 
reading  their  Bibles  were  anzious  to  hare  *** 
evangelist,  who  might  show  them  the  way  oi 
God  more  fully.     The  Rev.  J.  Simpson  K»y« 
of  Palermo,  spent  somc  time  there,  but  w»* 
at  last  obliged  to  retum  to  his  own  congreg*' 
tion.     The  brethren  then  invited  SignorOi^ 
gori  to  come  over  from  Naples.     This  invit*' 
tion  he  could  not  refuse,  and  so  he  set  a**" 
for  Sicily  in  the  month  of  June.  Hc  remain.*^ 
there  for  some  weeks,  and  was  just  ábont  ^ 
leave,  when  the  cholera  broke  ottt  in  tb^ 
distríct,  and  prodaced  great  fear  in  the  min^ 
of  the  people.    In  theae  circumstanoes  Sign^ 
Gregori  considered  it  his  duty  to  renudn,  i^ 
order  to  cncourage  and  aasist  the  brethr^'' 
Putting  his  life  in  the  hands  <Á  God,  he  0^ 
himself  courageously  to  thia  work.    On  tl'^ 
22nd  of  July  he  was  seized  by  the  cholef^p 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  had  breathied  hii  la^ 
Ít  is  not  the  Evangelid  álone  who  moim  w^ 
loss;  his  disinterestedness  and  derotkm  ^^^^ 
such  as  drew  forth  the  admiratkm  even  ^ 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him  vêl  rdigio*' 
matters.     A  newspaper  pablished  in  MeMM 
although  not  an  organ  of  the  Smgdid,  í^ 
announcing  his  death  thas  Bpoka  eonflBBUflí 
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bim:  '^From  morning  to  night,  and  from 
night  till  moming,  he  was  ^t  the  bedsides  of 
the  8Íck  and  dying,  comforting  and  instnicting 
them.  He  divided  his  sabetance  with  the 
poor  and  the  orphans.  Sleepless  nights  and 
continnal  laboor,  inBtead  of  wearying,  se^ned 
to  refresh  him.  The  citiiens,  abandoned  by 
the  men  of  the  B^magogue  [that  is,  the  priestsí, 
were  ediiied  and  encouraged  by  the  virtue  of 
the  Protestant.  But  such  courage  and  labour 
could  not  be  ezercÍBed  beyond  certain  limits. 
The  disease  attacked  poor  Gregori,  and  he, 
with  the  traaquillity  of  a  just  man  and  one 
who  knew  tfaat  he  had  done  his  duty,  resigned 
hÍ8  soul  into  the  hands  of  Qod,  to  the  grief 
of  all  who  knew  him.  0,  true  apostle  of  the 
Bedeemer,  may  all  who  use  the  word  religion 
be  like  thee !" 

GREOORfs   LAST  LETTER. 

On  the  19th  of  June  Signor  Gregorí  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Commiasion  of  Evangelisation,  whidi  reached 
Florence  some  days  after  his  death :  "  The 
first  impression  which  I  formed  of  the  work 
in  Catania  has  not  been  changed.  It  is  a 
field  which  promises  to  be  very  fruitful  if  it 
Í8  cultivated  with  care.  The  Lord  has  sown 
the  good  seed  of  the  Word,  which  now  com- 
mences  to  spring  up  abundantly ;  but  great 
care,  zeal,  and   ability  will  be  required  in 

watering  and  coltivating  it     B ,  in  the 

hands  of  God,  has  been  an  instrument  of 
great  blessing.  We  are  afflicted  with  cholera 
in  a  dreadful  manner.  To-day's  .bulletin 
mentions  131  deaths  as  having  occurred 
within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  but  the 
few  doctors  who  have  not  fled  tell  me  that 
this  is  not  one-fifth  of  the  real  number. 
When  we  consider  that  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants  have  íled,  and  that  only  about 
30,000  remain,  this  number  will  be  seen  to 
be  enormous.  The  city  is  in  the  deepest 
misery.  Out  of  one  hundred  shops  not  more 
than  fíve  or  six  are  open.  The  druggisti  and 
doctors  have  fled,  and  only  a  few  bakers 
and  butchers  remain.  The  Evangelici  who 
xemain  here  are  very  few  in  number. 
Nevertheless,  I  continue  the  meetings,  which 
are  attended  by  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
some  of  whom  have  lately  begun  to  attend. 
The  Lord  continues  to  bless  us.  Last  week 
a  young  man  attended  our  meeting  for  the 
first  time;  on  the  foUowing  night  he  was 
attacked  by  cholera,  and  I  was  called  to  visit 
him.  Naturally  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel,  so  his  ínends  had  made  him 
confess  and  take  the  communion.  He  did 
not  wish  that  I  should  be  abeent  from  him 
for  a  moment     Every  inatant  he  caUed  me 


to  him,  and  asked  that  I  should  pray  or  teU 
him  about  Jesus.  When  the  next  nigbt 
came  on,  he  entreated  me  to  remain.  I  did 
80,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moming,  amidst 
eevere  spasms,  but  with  confidence  in  that 
Saviour  who  shed  his  blood  for  bim  upon  the 
cross,  he  passed  to  another  Ufe.  Thus  you 
see  that  although  I  am  not  prívUeged  to 
preach  to  crowds,  stiU  the  Loid  does  not  faU 
to  bless  his  Word.  None  of  the  other  Evan- 
geUci  have  been  attacked,  except  a  lad,  who 
is  now  out  of  danger.  For  two  days  I  have 
not  felt  very  weU,  but  it  is  nothiug.  If  God 
beUevea  that  I  shaU  be  of  use  in  his  work  He 
wiU  preserve  me ;  otherwise,  his  holy  wiU  be 
done." 


DEFLORABLE     RE8X7LT8     OF     NEAPOLITAN 
StJPERSTITION. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  foUowing  facts  to 
the  ItaUan  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Newê. 
At  Civita,  a  smaU  distríct  in  Cosenza,  a  scene 
was  witnessed  unparaUeled  in  modem  times. 
The  news  of  the  first  case  of  cholera  which 
occurred  there  spread  fear  and  constemation. 
Unfortunately,  too,  these  feeUngs  were,  as 
usual,  accompanied  by  the  dread  of  poison« 
Tiie  mmour  that  the  weUs,  cistems,  and 
reservoirs  of  the  distríct  were  poisoned  got 
wind  and  spread  Uke  wUdfíre.  The  un* 
fortunate  inhabitants,  paralysed  by  fear,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  dweUings,  and  did  not 
dare  to  drink  any  water,  or  even  to  use  it  for 
the  purposes  of  cleanliness.  Whilst  this  ex- 
dtement  possessed  the  pubUc  mind,  a  maUg- 
nant  report  got  abroad,  inculpating  a  certain 
woman  as  the  author  of  the  evU  deed.  The 
woman  pointed  out  to  the  pubUc  indignation 
was  a  harmless  creature,  weU  known  in  the 
distríct  as  a  fortune-teUer.  No  comphdnt 
had  ever  been  uttered  against  her,  and  she 
was  everybody^s  fríend.  No  sooner  did  the 
rumour  get  abroad  than  a  hue-and-cry  was 
raised.  A  crowd  assembled,  and  it  was  de- 
termined  that  the  poor  creature  should  be 
seized  and  put  to  dcath.  Having  made  their 
way  to  the  woman*a  dweUing,  they  feUed  her  to 
the  ground,  tore  her  bo<ly  to  pieces,  and,  light- 
ing  a  large  bonfire,  threw  the  bleeding  remains 
into  it.  A  daughter  of  the  victim,  a  girl  of 
fífteen,  thrílled  with  horror  at  her  mother's 
murder,  screamed  wUdly  at  this  terríble  sight, 
and  her  críes  attract^  the  notice  of  the 
crowd,  who  would  have  seized  her  and  have 
made  short  work  of  her  also,  had  she  not 
been  saved  by  a  brave  man,  at  the  períl  of 
hÍB  Ufe.  After  this  bloody  work,  the  crowd, 
compoeed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  speni 
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a  good  portion  of  the  night  in  dancing  and 
revelry  close  to  the  spot  where  the  charred 
remains  of  their  victim  were  lying.  At 
Longobucco,  near  Koseano  (we  are  ptill  in 
the  Neapolitan  territory),  another  deplorable 
incident  took  place.  The  first  case  of  cholera 
in  the  district  occurred  in  the  person  of  an 
individoal  in  easy  circumstances,  who  had 
previously  partaken  too  freely  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  in  company  with 
several  friends.  The  suddenness  of  the  case 
— the  man  was  carried  oíf  within  the  hour — 
created  suspicions  of  poison  in  the  minds  of 
his  neareat  relatives.  His  mother,  wife,  and 
sister  rose  up  from  the  side  of  the  corpse, 
weeping,  moaning,  tearing  their  hair,  and 
clamouring  for  revenge.  This  at  once  stirred 
the  multitude,  who  collected  around  them. 
Great  excitement  soon  prevailed.  Pikes, 
sticks,  choppers — every  available  instrument 
was  seized  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
the  mob  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of 
those  friends  of  the  deceased  who  had  been 
pointed  out  as  the  most  intimate  amongst 
them,  and  therefore  the  most  guilty.  The 
unfortunate  man,  as  well  as  the  other  inmates 
of  the  house,  wamed  in  time  of  the  popular 
frcnzy,  had  made  his  escapc.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  the  other  companions  of 
the  deceased.  The  multitude  could  therefore 
only  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  goods  and 
chattela  of  their  intended  victims  by  smash- 
ing  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 
Unable  to  cope  with  these  madmen,  the  few 
riflemen  in  fhe  placc  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  barracks.  Mob  law  prevailed  through- 
out  the  whole  night,  and  various  disturbances 
occurred. 


THE   CHOLERA   IN   THE   PAFAL   8TATES. 

The    cholera   (says   the    leading   joumal, 

quoting  from  its  Italian  correspondence),  and 

the  concomitant  evils  of  abject  panic  and  self- 

ish  dcmoralisation,  havc  nowhere  risen  to  so 

tragic  a  cliniax  as  within  that  narrow  strip 

of  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  Papal 

dominions : — 

Symptoms  of  cholera,  as  the  reader  is  awiire, 
BhowBa  themselves  in  Kome  and  the  neighbour- 
hood  as  early  as  the  middlc  of  last  May.  The 
Court  of  Kome  was,  however,  at  that  epoch 
'intent  on  its  preparations  for  the  gathering  of 
aU  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  worlcL  The 
exÍBtence  of  any  epidemic  in  the  Holy  City  at 
•nch  a  time  'was  aconted  as  an  impossiblity,  and 
the  veiy  mention  of  cholera  was  denoonced  as 
•  "  wicked  calomny  '*  of  the  Liberals.  The 
meetin^  of  the  prelates  was  held  in  June,  and 
the  Banitary  «tate  of  the  place  was  not  improved 
by  the  pr<»aniot  of  10  maiiy  atnuigeri,  eapecially 


of  some  squalid  and  grízzly  chnrchmen  frmn  tb:;^ 
East,  who,  however  eminent  for  their  godline^ 
were  not  e^ually  remarkable  for  that  vir^ 
which  is  said  to  be  next  akin  to  it     Sooa^^^ 
and  tabooed  aa  the  cholera  was  dnríng  the  c^jr^ 
bration  of  the  centenary,  it  ctmtinued  to  Ix^^^ 
about  the  Papal  city  till,  after  the  flicht  of   ^ 
birds  of  paasage,   the  Govemment,   left  aJon^ 
with  its  subíecta,  ventured  on  a  guardedacknoir* 
ledgmcnt  of  the  existence,  not  of  the  A^útíe 
plague,  but  of  a  "  morho  occuKo,^*  a  mystenooi 
disease  whioh  bore  a  somewhat  ominona  resem- 
blance  to  oholera,  bnt  still  '*  was  not  cholen.'" 
Without  waiting  to  ascertain  the  real  natore  o{ 
this  nnknown  visitor,  the  noble  and  wealthy 
part  of  the  Roman  population  fled  from  it,  as 
they  usually  do  at  this  seascm  from  their  malarú% 
fever,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  Alban  ar&<l 
Tuscuhm  hills,  which  is  their  ordinary  samracrT 
resort.     Happy  days  for  the  little  town  of  A.1' 
bano  were  the  first  Sunday  and  Monday  of  tl&« 
present  month.     The  éliU  oí  the  native  and  f  o* 
reign  company  still  lingerinff  about  the  PapoJ 
Court  had  taken  refuge  witiiin  its  walls.   l^ 
inns  and  lodging-houses,  and  the  villas  dottipg 
its  verdant  environa,  were  thronged  with  dis* 
tinguish^  g^nesta.     The  family  of  the  £x-KÍJig 
of  Naplea,  with  their  arístocratic  adherenta,  gave 
zest  to  its  social  entertainments,  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  waa  daily  ex- 
pected  to  quit  uie  Vatican,  and  repair  for  fresh 
air  to  his  usual  summer  reeidence  at  Castei 
Gondolfo.     On  the  two  above-mentíoned  dayi 
there  had  lejn  festivities  at  Aríccia  and  MarÍDa 
The  population  of  these  two  towns  and  of  Albaoo 
had  been  swarming  together  on  the  high  roadii 
and  the  nishts  were  aj^ent  in  music,  dandiig,  and 
fcasting.  On  the  moming  of  the  6th  the  ainlkeD* 
ing  was  terrííic.      The  cholera  waa  in  Albana 
No  attempt  waa  made  to  call  it  by  aDyother 
name.     150  to  200  cases,  out  of  a  popnlatiflD  d 
4,000  Bouls,  were  said  to  have  broken  oat  intbi 
night,  two-thirdfl  of  which  had  jproved  faUl 
The  Dowager  Queen  of  Naplea,  María  Theren» 
Baron   Werther,   the    Bavarian    Miniater,  tfae 
PrincesB  Colonna,   the  Marcheae  Serlnpi,  ^ 
only  two  months  ago  here  in  London  expreaat 
his  full  faith  that   "the  oholera  wbb  oi^  * 
wicked  invention  of  the  encmies  of  the  tf^J 
See,"  were  among  the  earliest  victimfl.    (h^ 
fírst  spread  of  alann  there  waa  a  generalj^iuhfrov 
the  town.     Frantic  with  terror,  they  laid  ríola^ 
hands  on  such  conveyanceB  as  the  place  affbrdei 
The    rest    trudged    after   on    foot,   pHe-*^ 
crowding  the  thoroughfarcB,  makins  for  Aiioeai 
Genzano,  and  othcr  places,  where,  noweTcr,  tke 
startling  tidinga  had  precéded  them,  and  lA»* 
they  found  the  peasantry  in  arma,  drawn  up»* 
sanitary  cordon,  and  readv  to  dríve  them  back*^ 
the  point  of  their  pitchforks.    'The  helnleM  fogB* 
tivcs  rctumed  to  Albano,  and  hence  there  wtf  * 
grand   "  stampede "  npon  Rome^  iriiitlier  tk 
confused  masB    travcIlBd,   «loeehr   piuwBd  ^ 
the  angel  of  death,  which  BtmcK  Bome  iathi 
retreat,  and  overtook  othera  immedíately  np* 
thcir  arríval.     A    crowd   of  prieatB  a&d  a^a 
fnnctionarícB  from  AHmmo  beêei  the  pabee" 
their  BÍBhop,  Cardinal  Altíeri,  <me  ci  tbe  vdl- 
known  princely   family  of   líiat   name.   W 
Cardinal  is,  or  rather  waa,  a  voy  piUar  d  tba 
Holy  See,  and  he  ahowed  a  oonrage  whSA  ^ 
wanting  in  all  around  him.     He  met  the  h^ 
tivcB  with  Bcom  and  rebukjB^  reoalled  th«i  ^ 
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leiiiBe  of  their  dnty,  led  tbem  back  to  the 
^e-strícken  place,  and,  with  a  devotion  of 
kcb,  to  do  tbem  justice,  tbe  Koman  Catbolic 
*gy,  bigb  and  low,  especially  in  Italy,  bave 
'mjB  given  ugnal  proofs,  be  aet  about  tbe 
igetic  performance  of  bÍB  duty,  took  tbe 
il  disease,  and  died.  .  .  .  Tbe  very  centre 
aU  nncleanliness  Í8,  doubtless,  Rome;  and 
út»  nnwortby  of  bnman  beings  linger  longest 
ong  a  popolation  moet  belplessly  placed  under 
serdotal  guidance.  Tbe  pbenomenon  is  not 
Kt  tbe  cbolera  sbould  break  out  witb  deadl^ 
rolenoe  in  sncb  places  as  Albano,  Frascati, 
voli,  Subiaco,  PaleBtrina,  etc.,  in  tbe  intense 
sat  of  tbe  sommer;  tbe  wonder  is  tbat  tbis 


and  all  otber  eartbly  plagnes  abould  not  feel  at 
bome  in  tbe  midst  of  all  tbat  fíltb  at  every 
season  of  tbe  year,  and  we  are  not  sure  tbat 
anytbinff  sbort  of  a  periodical  visitation  of  tbe 
evil  wÍlU  ever  compel  a  permanent  remedy. 
Rome  will  stick  to  ber  fatalist  faitb  to  tbe  end 
of  time.  Sbe  will,  as  sbe  bas  done,  stoutly 
deny  tbe  existenoe  of  tbe  pestilence  till  tbe 
countiy  is  tumed  into  a  cbamel-bouse ;  acknow- 
ledjze  it  wben  it  bas  sained  tbe  upper  band, 
and  tbere  is  notbing  to  oe  done  but  succumb  to 
it ;  and  tben,  upon  tbe  fírst  symptom  of  relief, 
so  back  to  ber  old  wajrs,  equall^r  incapable  of 
leaming  from  tbe  past  or  providing  for  tbe 
future. 


GEKMANY. 

kSTORAL   VI8IT8 — BTATK   OF   RELIGION — YOUNQ    WOMEN's    SOCIETY TRACT   DISTRIHDTION — 

CITY   MISSION — BIBLE   COLPORTAGB. 

We  bave  received  from  tbe  zealoos  and 
^angelical  Britisb  Cbaplain  at  Dresden  tbe 
lowing  letter  relating  to  tbe  evangelistic 
joors  wbicb  are  being  carried  on  in  tbat 
7,  nnder  bis  superintendence,  for  the  bene- 
of  tbe  German  population  ; — 

Dresden,  August,  1867. 
Knowing  tbat  you  are  interested  in  tbe  work 

the  Lonl  in  every  pUce,  I  venture  a  second 
me  to  write  to  you  witb  re^rd  to  tbe  efforts 
hi^  in  a  previous  commumcation,  I  told  you 
tdbe^  commenced  in  tbis  city.  I  do  so  tbe 
lore  readily  as  I  must  ask  kind  Cbrístian  friends 
)  render  some  assistance  to  enable  tbe  work 
n&menced  to  be  carried  on— a  work  wbicb,  I 
roBt,  will  yet  be  blessed  more  abundantly  by 
^  Lord,  who  bas  voucbsafed  to  grant  a  blessing 
^  to  its  beginnin^ 

It  Í8  now  nearly  six  months  since  tbe  Rev.  F. 
I^  F.  Albrecbt  commenced  bouse-to-bouse  visita- 
ion  m  this  dty.  This  was  the  onlv  way  in  wbicb 
foond  it  practicable  to  establish  a  town  mis- 
ioB-  Gladíly  would  Mr.  Albrecbt  bave  held 
iible-cUsses  and  little  meetings  here  and  there, 
■ot  there  does  not  prevail  in  Saxonv  that  liberty 
^  letion  in  religious  matters  which  is  found  in 
^ntina,  in  Wurtemburg,  and  some  other  parts 
i  Oennany.    Notwithstánding  that  small  meet- 

yi  of  real  Cbristians,  who  served  tbe  Lord  witb 
Bi&cerity  of  heut,  and  spake  of  ten  one  to  an- 
Íher  on  the  precious  truths  of  tbe  Word, 
lATe  proved  in  otber  parts  of  Germany  to  be 
'iUyinff.points  for  true  Christianity  even  in  tbe 
Iftyi  of  tne  old  dead  Rationalism,  and  tbat  such 
Metingi  have  been  instrumental  in  raising  up 
*'ii^  men  to  contend  for  Bible  trutb,  and  to 
^  *fter  souls,  all  such  assemblies  are  looked 
^  here  witb  great  suspicion,  and  meetings  for 
■^Qtoal  improvementin  scripture,  and  for  prayer 
^  ezhortation,  are  bere,  even  by  Chnstian 
^^  oonsidcffed  as  '*  conventicles "  to  be  dis- 
J^^^ntted  by  every  means  in  tbeir  power.  As 
^($arcb  is  lúmost  whoUy  in  the  bands  of  tbe 
^^  u  the  permission  of  the  autborities  is 
''^Miuy  to  be  obtained  for  almost  everything 
7  ^edal  Chrístian  effort,  and  as  such  permis- 
J^  wonld  almost  certainly  bave  been  refused 
'it  were  ton^t,  we  oonsidered  it  wiser  to  work 
W«tly  at  first^  and  to  wait  until  the  value  of 
i^^woKk  wonld  be  apparent  before  applying 


f or  permÍBsion  to  carry  it  on  in  a  moie  open 
wav. 

Únfortunately,  as  we  would  be  indined  tosay, 
but  that  "  Grod  moves  in  a  mysteríous  way,"  my 
agent,  Mr.  Albrecbt,  was  laid  aside  for  more 
than  six  or  seven  weeks  by  bis  own  severe  iUness, 
and  afterwards  by  that  of  his  wife.  Both,  how- 
ever,  bave  been  raised  up  acain,  and  be  has  re- 
sumed  his  daUy  visits  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick 
and  tbe  afiiicted,  and  at  tbe  bomes  of  the  careless 
and  tbe  unffodly. 

Tbe  fíeld  is  enormous,  and  tbe  efforts  now 
made  are  but  a  drop  in  tbe  ocean.  But  "  who 
batb  despised  tbe  day  of  smaU  thinffs  ?  '*  Pas- 
toral  visits  bere  are  seldom  made.  Tbe  dergy 
are  overwhelmed  with  semi-secular  work,  and 
those  that  wquld  be  willing  to  make  rcffular 
ministeríal  visits  have  not  the  power.  No  aoubt 
wben  sent  for  to  baptize  and  give  tbe  Lord's 
Supper  tbe  dty  pastors  do  attend,  but  sddom 
except  on  such  occasions ;  and  bundreds  and 
bunareds  die  wbo  never  send  for  tbeir  pastor, 
and  are  buríed  witbout  any  religious  ceremony. 
It  is  usual  to  pay  for  the  administration  of  tbe 
Lord's  Supper  in  prívate  to  the  sick,  wbo  are 
not  on  tbat  account  ea^er  to  send  f  or  tbeir  pastor, 
unless  spirítuaUy  enhchtened  in  some  aegree. 
Baptisms,  too,  must  be  paid  for;  but  as  tiie 
autíioríties  require  aU  children  to  be  baptized, 
the  derffyman  must  be  sent  for  on  sncb  ocoasions, 

I  womd  fain,  if  your  space  permitted,  give  in- 
stances  of  Mr.  Albrecbt's  pastoral  labours.  The 
details  of  such,  bowever,  can  easUy  be  imagined. 
The  cardess  and  ungodly  bave  to  be  lundly 
wamed,  patiently  taugbt,  and  quietly  reasoned 
with.  Several  cases  bave  occun^  in  wbich  the 
visit  received  at  fírst  coldly  bas  been  valued  the 
more  wben  repeated,  and  in  wbich  tbe  Lord's 
band  has  been  seen  preeent  to  heal  by  people 
being  converted  to  tne  Lord.  Tbe  bearts  of 
weak  Christians  bave  been  oomforted,  and  tbe 
bleeding  wounds  of  tbe  sorrowful  have  been 
bound  up,  by  the  predous  pronúses  of  tbe  €ro«- 
pel.  Witii  trutb  I  may  say,  tbat  we  oan  bope- 
tuUy  trust  that  some  brands  bave  been  plucked 
from  tbe  buming,  and  some  ready  to  íaU  into 
tbe  pit  have  been  placed  on  sureffronnd. 

There  are  bere  eamest  men  of  God  to  be  f onnd 
in  the  Lutberan  Cburch,  and  I  beUeve,  wben  the 
want  is  made  known  to  them  and  tbe  posdbiUty 
of  tbe  work  being  done  is  proved,  tbey  wiU  aid 
it  by  tbeir  own  eMeavoora.    With  the  bigbest 
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respect  for  Oerman  pielT  where  it  is  real,  for 
Oerman  eloqaence,  and  for  the  depth  of  their 
scientific  and  theological  knowledge,  I  cannot 
but  regard  them  as  ^p^tly  wanting  in  the 
practical  element.  It  la  thia  which  I  deaire  to 
see  more  developed  here.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  here  are  practically  living  without  God, 
and  in  uttcr  indinerence  to  the  orainances  of  the 
Ohurch.  Baptized  they  have  all  been  in  infancy, 
and  coniirmêd,  too,  because  the  State  enjoined 
it ;  but  the  majority,  I  believe,  are  disbelievers 
in  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  Trínity,  the  divinity 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  atonement.  Out  of  a 
population  of  140,000  Protestants,  leavingout  of 
view  the  10,000  Roman  Oatholics  (the  Jews  and 
other  religionists  form  but  a  sinall  number), 
thcro  are  not  more  than,  at  the  highest,  12,000 
wh<j  attend  the  means  of  gracc  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  But  admitted  as  there  facts  are,  no  man 
has  vet  arisen  here  who  is  willinfl;  to  put  hÍB 
hand  to  the  work  of  enlightening  andarouaing  the 
godless  masses.  In  temporal  matters  the  poor 
are,  in  general,  as  well,  if  not  better  attended  to, 
than  in  £ngland,  for  the  State  authorities  see  to 
thi0  matter ;  but  if  one  were  to  jadge  from 
appearances,  one  would  be  forced  to  say,  with 
respeot  to  the  masses,  "  No  man  cares  for  their 
Boula." 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  your  readers  that 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  F.  Albrecht  is  a  Lntheran  clergy- 
man,  who  was  for  twenfy-four  years  missionary  m 
India  under  the  Basle  Slissionary  Society.  HÍB 
health  did  not  permit  of  his  retum  to  India,  and 
as  the  Basle  Society  does  not  pension  their 
retumed  missionaries,  but  merely  from  year  to 
year  crants  them,  as  need  may  be,  what  may 
proviue  the  bare  necessaríes  of  lifo,  he  was  on 
the  look-out  for  employment,  when  1  met  with 
him  here.  By  the  eunerosity  of  an  Amerícan 
lady  and  of  a  Scotch  lady  I  was  enabled  to 
insure  him  a  small  salary  for  aycar,  or  nearly  so, 
in  order  to  cuable  him  to  begin  this  work. 
Being  a  Lutheran,  fewer  prejudices  are  likely  to 
be  excited  against  him,  and  he  has  long  been 
known  as  a  truly  Evangelical  Ohrístian  and  an 
eamest  worker  in  the  mission-tíeld.  The  sum 
{^aced  in  my  hands  for  Ohrístian  work  here  by 
the  fríends  alluded  to,  and  a  few  others,  has  been 
about  49^.,  of  which  sum  I  have  now  not  more 
than  17^  still  in  hand.  Next  October,  with 
God's  help,  we  are  abont  to  make  an  attempt  to 
Btart  a  Sunday-school  here,  but  we  shall  require 
a  considerable  sum  in  hand  to  enable  ub  to 
begin  such  a  work.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that 
Bome  encouragement  froA  German  Ohristians 
here  may  be  looked  for  ;  but  until  the  work  is 
really  seen  and  appreciated,it  would  be  pre- 
mature  to  look  for  much  from  that  ouarter.  I 
desire  to  work  in  connexion  with  tne  Ohurch 
of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
more  lasting,  and  to  ensure  ita  being  taken  up  and 
rendered  independent  of  foreign  assittance  in  a 
few  years.  May  I  solicit,  then,  the  kind  assist- 
ance  of  my  brethren  and  sistera  in  Ohríst  Jesns  ? 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  all  the  pointa  of 
operation  here.  Mr.  Albrecht  haa,  dnríng  the 
antumn,  winter,  and  spring,  a  Young  Women's 
Sodoty  meeting  in  his  noase.  While  the  young 
women  employ  themselveB  in  workinff  for  mÍB- 
rionaiy  or  bráevolent  objecta,  the  Bible  and 
otlier  books  are  read  to  them.  £ach  meetínff 
0O0npiai  aboDÍ  three  hoiixB  in  an  evening,  and 


Bible-reading,  and  expoaition.  Thie  ■ocieiy  wbb 
Btarted  before  Mr.  Albrecht's  anÍTal  by  Paitor 
Weber,  who  has  since  been  called  to  Leipaic,  and 
at  hÍB  Bolidtation  Mr.  Albrecht  has  taken  tha 
charffe  of  it.  It  will  reeume  openttionB  again  i>^^ 
October.  Dnrinff  the  laat  eeeBÍon  twenty-tw4^^ 
meetings  were  hdd.  ^^ 

Through  the  Uberality  of  the  Beligions  '^»^. 
Society  of  London,  the  Uambnrg  Tnuït  Sode^^^ 
and  the  Berlin  Tract  Sodety,  I  have  been  s^^ 
plied  with  tracta,  and  thouBande  of  these  h^^ 
been  pnt  in  drculation  here,  partly  Íhrongh  the 
Í  medium  of  the  little  tract  dÍBtríbnting  Bodety/ 
mentioned  in  my  previouB  letter.     Not  only  hov 
have  these  tracta  fonnd  ready  acoees,  Imt  naiD. 
bers  have  taken  them  with  them  to  varíooi 
baths  which  they  vidted  in  snmmer.     In  one  of 
these,  there  bein|^  no  pastor  or  chnrch  Bervioe  on 
the  Sabbath,  a  bttle  Bervice  was  extemporísed 
by  a  fuw  Oerman  OhristianB  meeting  together  on 
tne  Sabbath  to  sing  hymns  of  praiae  to  G<Af 
and  to  hear  a  chapter  of  the  fiible  read,  ifter 
which  some  one  of  the  tracta  waa  read  in  pUee 
of  a  Bcrmon.     The   tracts   circnlated  were  iU 
Gospel  ones,  many  of  them  tranalations  of  Mr. 
Ryle's.     Through  the  medium   of   thii  little 
sodety,  tracta  have  found  thdr  way  into  Mvenl 
of  the  Royal  palaces  of  Germany,  as  wdl  u  into 
the  cottages  and  homes  of  the  lowly  and  tbe 
despised. 

In  order  to  aBcertain  whether  a  tract  colpar- 
teur  would  be  likely  to  be  BnoceBsfnl,  I  an  * 
OhrÍBtian  a^nt  of  a  bookseller  some  to  b^  at  * 
nominal  pnce.     In  fonr  or  tíve  days  he  Bold  orer 
300.     These  were  sold  at  a  very  low  rate.    Bot 
having  aacertained  that  snch  oonld  be  sold  st  aUt 
and,  moreover,  havin^  been  DromÍMid  a  UoeDoeby 
the  police,  on  condition  of  laying  all  the  tnete 
bef  ore  them,  and  beooming  personally  reBpooBble 
for  their  contents,  I  have  nopee  that,  pez)uip*f 
in  no  long  time  we  may  have  a  traet  caíporteiir 
here,  as  well  as  a  BiUe  colportenr.    The  liiter,  U^ 
connexion  with  the  Bríti;^  and  Foreiffn  Bíbl0 
Sodety,  haa  been  enabled  to  aell  here^  m  aboo^ 
two  years,  upwards  of  5,000  copiee  ol  the  Word 
of  God,  and  ne  has  now  gone  to  LeÍMÍo  to  bcgí>> 
operations  there.     Dr.    Simon,    t£e   eneigetic 
agent  of  the  Bible  Sodety  at  Berlin,  haB  plBO0^ 
another  colporteur  in  Saxony,  and  I  have  efeor^ 
reason  to  believe  he  will  meet  with  bocom  ^ 
hÍB  sphere. 

Hopinfl  yon  will  kindly  exooBe  the  kngth  ^ 
thÍB  epÍBue,  I  remain,  yonrB  veiy  traly, 

Oharlis  H.  H.  WaioHT,  M.A, 
BrítÍBh  Ohaplain  at  DreBdoi. 


THE   AUSTRIAira  AND   THS  GOKOOBDAf. 

The  Ultramontanes  (remarks  the  SpiCta^ 
have  sustained  another  great  defeiL    Avitri^ 
has  been  regarded  as  their  etnmghold,  hot  <* 
the  26th  July  Dr.  Herbet  bzaag^t  forward  * 
motion  in  the  Reichsrath  avDwedly  inteDdfld 
to  aboliah  the  Concoidat.     It  autlioríiei  ání 
marríage,  exempts  Bchook  fnm  íhe  ooBitrol  tf 
the  príests,  and  eetablishes  **mUaoaÊátm0Í 
equality,"  thus  abolishing  fho  thiee  vt^ 
prínciples  of   the   CkmcOTdat    Hii  ïïulái^ 
was  carríed  in  spite  of  Qoranu&oit  hj  l^ 
\\x^  ^4)^^  thft  Tjxdeae  «nd  SbfMb  ^ 
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nting,  and  the  Qovemmeiit  has  already 
)ened  íieah  negotiations  with  Rome.  It 
difttinctly  understood  in  the  Reichsrath 
lat  if  the  Vatican  will  not  jield  at  once, 
le  Concordat  will  cease  to  be  law  without 
a    conBent,   that  document  being,   as    Dr. 


Herbet  pute  it,  an  outrage  on  the  authority 
of  the  State.  The  people  are  almoet  unani- 
mous  in  the  abhorrence  of  its  provisions,  and 
even  the  Emperor  will  not  now  venture  to» 
defend  it     A  good  deal  fell  at  Sadowa.. 


HOLLAND. 

THE  AMSTERDAM  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 


[FroBi  oor  Special  Ck)rrespondent.] 

Amsterdam,  August  22,  1867. 

The   readers   of    Emngelical   Christendom 

jnU  naturally  expect  to  find  in  its  pages  an 

iccount   of    the    Conference  of   Evangelical 

Chrístians  from  all  countries  which  is  being 

beld  at  the  preseut  time  in  this  city.     I  have 

much  pleasure  in  placing  this  letter  at  your 

service  for  their  information,  which  I  send  in 

time  for  your  next  number ;  and  in  a  subse- 

quent  communication  I  will  carry  on  this 

nairative  to  the  close  of  the  proceedings.   Let 

me  only  prenúse   a   word  or  two   of  just 

acknowledgment  of   the   admirable  arrange- 

ments  made  for  the  reception  and  hospitable 

entertainment  of  their  guests  by  our  Dutch 

friends,  as  well  as  for  the  conduct  of  the 

buaineBs.    At  the   railway  station  the  first 

tiúng  that  caught  the  eye  of  the  traveller  was 

*  large  banner,  bearing  the  words  "  Evange- 
lical  Alliance  "  inscribed  upon  it,  in  capital 
jetterB,  and  in  different  languages.  Surround- 
ing  it  were  a  numTjer  of  gentlemen  wearing 
t2ie  tricolor  of  Holland  on  a  small  band 
wnnd  their  hats.  To  this  group  the  mem- 
«r  of  the  Conference  on  his  arrival  natu- 
^J  made  his  way,  and  immediately  found 
™ii8elf  greeted  with  a  welcome.  He  was 
tken  directed  to  an  office  where  he  was  fur- 
Mshed  with  a  folded  card  containing  in  its 
^tre  a  map  of  the  city,  with  various  in- 
«>nnation  necessary  for  a  stranger,  tggether 
^ith  a  programme,  and  on  its  outer  surface 
^  intioduction  to  the  family  at  whose  house 
«e  was  already  an  expected  guest. 

An  inaugural  discourse  was  preached  in 
^^  Cathedral,  accompanied  with  divine  ser- 
^ce,  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  busi- 
^  of  the  Conference,  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
'<w  Oosterzeey  of  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
on  Sunday  evening.  Thia  large  church  was 
^ded.  There  were  probably  from  3,000 
^  4,000  persons  present     The  preacher  is 

*  master  of  oratory.  His  language  was  elo- 
V*Qt;  hÍ8  action  graceful  and  often  im- 
P^^ioned,  and  in  all  its  forms  and  move- 
'^ta  perfectly  natural.  I  heard  a  gentle- 
^  compare  it  to  the  traditional  description 
^hi^ xead  of  the  oratoiy  of  Pox.     His  dis- 


course  was  founded  on  Acts  xxviii.  14,  15;  Its 
chief  positions  were:  1.  The  communion  of 
saints  is  a  possibility;  2.  The  communion  of 
saints  is  a  necessity;  3.  The  communion  of 
saints  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness.  The  hymns 
sung  were  printed  in  four  languages — Dutch, 
Qerman,  French,  and  English — all  being  set  to 
the  same  time,  and  of  course,  therefore,  all 
the  versions  rendered  in  the  same  metre, 
The  Continental  mode  of  singing,  moreover, 
unlike  our  own,  is  all  in  unison,  the  harmony 
being  supplied  by  the  organs,  and  in  thia 
instance  by  four  trombones  as  well;  and  as 
the  whole  congregation  join,  the  effect  was 
something  magnifícent — "  the  voice  of  a  great 
multitude,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters  ;^  and 
the  efifect  was  heightened  by  each  altemate 
verse  being  sung  by  a  choir  of  children,'  aided 
only  by  female  voices.  A  portion  of  the  "  Te 
Deum  "  closed  the  service ;  and  as  his  voice 
helped  to  sweU  the  strains  of  that  glorious 
old  hymn^  the  devout  worshipper  could 
scarcely  fail  to  realise  the  blessed  fact  that 
his  heart  was  at  that  moment  in  unison  with 
the  whole  Church  of  the  redeemed  on  earth 
and  in  heaven. 

Let  me  mention  here  that  at  the  English 
Church  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks  preached  in  the 
morning,  from  1  Cor.  x.  11;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Trumpington,  in  the  aftemoon;  and 
in  the  evening,  the  Rev.Canon  Battersby,  írom 
Psalm  xlv.  2.  Pastors  Berser  and  Rognon 
also  preached  in  the  French  Church,  and  all 
with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  Conference. 
Arrangements  are  also  made  by  a  few  Eng- 
lish  friends  for  preaching  every  evening,  in 
diiferent  places,  by  Lord  Radstock,  Mr.  Baxter, 
and  others. 

On  Monday  moming,  at  eight,  all  assem- 
bled  in  the  great  hall  appropriated  to  the 
meetings.  Baron  Van  Wassenaer  preside^ 
The  first  hour  was  spent  in  prayer  and  praise, 
together  with  the  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
in  Dutch,  by  Pastor  Schurmann;  EngUsh, 
Rev.  T.  R.  Birks;  French,  Pastor  Rognon; 
and  German,  Prediger  Kmmmacher,  of  Duis- 
burg.  Devotional  exercises  finished,  the 
President  welcomed  the  Confereuoe  ta  '&aV 
land  in  the  D\xtA)DL  axiiiYt^OcL^^^gQAJjg^vsi^ 
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indicated  tlie  general  course  of  its  proceedings. 
The  moming  of  this  day  was  entirely  occnpied 
with   reports   on  the  religious  condition  of 
diflferent    countries.       Professor    Dëedes,    of 
Utrecht,  gave  a  long  accoiint  of  the  Christian- 
ity  of  Holland.     He   began  by  contraating 
1567    with    the    present    year.     Then    his 
country  was  bleeding  at  every  pore  under  the 
terrible  scourge  of  Spain,  wieldcd   by  that 
monster  of  iniquity  and  tyranny,  the  Duke  of 
Al  va ;  now  it  rejoiced  in  manifold  prosperity, 
and  instead  of  seeing  its  citizens  flying  the 
land  in  all  directions,  it  welcomed  to  its  bosom 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.     The  Netherlands 
had  no  State  religion,  but  it  was  not  a  State 
without  religion.     Three-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion  are   Protestants,  and   two-íifths  Roman 
Catholics.     He  described  the  various  phases 
through  which  theology  had  passed,  and  its 
present  struggle   to   maintain   itself  against 
modem  infidelity,  and  closed  with  a  reference 
to    Christian   missions.     The    Rev.   L.  Amt 
foUowed  with  an  account  of  Belgium,  where, 
as  your  readers  know,  a  few  and  for  the  most 
part   feeble   Protestant  Churches  afiford  the 
only  light  that  glimmers  amidst  the  profound 
and    universally    surrounding    darkness    of 
Popery.     Professor    Thohick  next    addressed 
the  meeting.     This  eminent  man — eminent 
alike  for  his  learning  and  for  his  Christian 
faith — was  received  with  many  indications  of 
the  highest  respect.     He  has  grown  obviously 
old  and  feeble  since  I  last  saw  liim,  but  his 
q[)eech,  apparently  extempore,  indicated  vigor- 
ous   thought  and  a  large  knowledge  of  the 
religious  state  of  Qermany.     Of  this  he  pre- 
sented  a  gloomy  picture.     Notwithstanding 
the  preservation  of  an  orthodox  creed  by  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  infidelity. 
Efforts,  however,  were  being  made  in  many 
forms  for  their  spiritual  benefit     He  spoke 
of  reformatories,  Magdalens,  asylums,  young 
men's    associations,    and    other     benevolent 
institutions.     Professor  Frommann,  formerly 
of  St  Peterburg,  now  of  Berlin,  spoke    of 
Russia  and  the  Slavonic  Churches.     Canon 
Battersbyy  Rev.  J.  H.  Hirdon^  and  Rev.  W. 
RoUrtsony  of    Edinbuigh,  read    successively 
papers  on  the  Church  of  England,  the  Non- 
confomiists,  and  the   Scotch   Churches.     Of 
the  information  given  in  them  I  need  say 
nothing,  since  it  is  of  course  all  well  known  to 
your  readers.     Professor  Rosseuw  St  Hilaire 
Bucceedcd,  with  a  long  and  carefully-prepared 
paper  on^France ;  but  this  also  I  pass  over, 
because  your  able  Fxench  correspondent  keeps 
you  well  sapplied  with  constantly  firesh  news 
from  that  coontKy.     Then  came  the  Rev.  Dr. 


PriiM,  with  a  report  of  the  United  States, 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.   Paterson,  of  ^ew 
York.     The  time  was,  however,  now  so  íbx 
advanced  that  he  could  give  only  a  scanty 
passage  or  two  from  it    I  must  not,  however, 
ueglect  to  say,  that  it  dosed  with  a  fonnal 
invitation  to  hold  the  next  Qeneral  Confer- 
ence  in  New  York,  sent  by  the  newly-foaied 
branch  of  the  Alliance  in  that  countiy.    A 
few  words  from  a  report  on  Italy  sent  bj 
Professor  Meill^f  and  a  few  more  from  Bev. 
W.  Pressd,  of   Wurtembuig,  on  the  Jewi^ 
with  a  short  speech  from  Antonio  Carrascc^ 
one  of  the  companions  of  Matamoros  in  the 
recent   Spamsh   persecution,   eoncluded  tbe 
meeting. 

At  four  o'clock  the  eompany  adjoomed  to 
a  large  hall  in  the  Zoological  Qaidens,  where 
nearly  300  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemeo, 
sat  down  to  dinner,  to  which  eveiy  visitor 
was  presented  with  a  ticket,  and  thisgeneioot 
hospitality  is  to  be  repeated  eveiy  day.  After 
dinner  the  only  toast  given  was  ^  TÏie  Eing 
of  the  Netherlands,''  followed  by  the  national 
h^rmiL  Three  or  four  speeches  from  the 
Qerman,  French,  and  EnglÍBh  guests  haTÍng 
been  delivered,  the  company  broke  up.  In 
the  evening  a  concert  of  sacred  music  in  tke 
Park  Garden  closed  thi&  long,  and  busj,  lAt 
most  enjoyable  day. 

On  Tuesday,  as  early  as  half-past  eight  ajív 

one  of   the  laigest  rooms  in   the  Paikail 

was   filled   with    those   who  had  come  to 

implore  the  presence  and  blessing  of  God 

upon  the  Conference  and  the  various  meetíngi 

oonnected  with  it     For  I  mnst  mention  thit 

Lord  Radstock,  General  Alezander,  Mr.  Bax- 

ter,  and  other  zealous  ChristianB,  aie  gathering 

pe(^Ie  together  in  different  places,  sometimei 

in  buildings,  and  sometimes  out  of  doon^ud 

preaching  to  them  ^  the  common  aalvatíon.' 

Without  observing  the  aame  order  tf  ^ 

have   hitherto  done,  I  will  snmmariee  tbe 

proceedii^  of  the  day.     The  genenl  nh- 

ject  treated  of  at  the  moming  aesBÍonwii 

theology  in  various    relationB  to  critíciiDif 

morality,   and    science.     Profeaaor    Heitiog 

commenced  with  a  leamed  eaaay  on  "TIm 

Spirit  of  Críticism."   Pastor  Beisíery  of  Fu^ 

and   Professor    M'Cosh  followed  with  two 

more  on  '^lndependent  Moiality.'  ThefonMi 

of  these  was  well  written,  and  treated  t^ 

subject  from  the  French  view.     Dr.  WQf^ 

was  longer,  more  metaphyaicaly  and  gm  * 

melancholy  statement  of  tiie  influenoe  of  tki 

sceptical  philosophy  upon  the  nunali  of  tk 

young  men  and  of  the   npper   daM  ^ 

sodety  in  England.     But  inirtead  of  ajfng 

moie  mysel^  I  send  yoa  an  eztmet  fton  tki 
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OT  which  I  hope  you  wiU  find  room 
her  part  of  your  pagee.  Professor 
>ach,  of  Bade,  read  a  beautiful  paper 
stions  counected  with  "The  Life  of 

and  Mr.  Birks,  one  concise  and  8ug- 
which,  indeed,  was  more  spoken  than 

"  Scepticism  and  Theology."  He  put 

Bcience  in  its  right  place,  and  re- 
be  pretensionB  of  its  modem  masters. 
II  their  doetrine  of  development  they 
lan  to  be  but  an  improved  gorilla, 
ence,  of  the  certainty  of  which  they 
loudly,  may  for  aught  they  know  be 

present^  in  the  gorilla  stage.  Dr. 
of  this  city,  treated  on  the  kindred 
>f  ^  The  Supematuralifim  of  the  Bible 
'fiical  Laws." 

itions  followed  from  many  countríes. 
7,  £.  T.  B1Í88  said,  **  I  bríng  you  mes- 
love  from  the  Chrístians  of  Macedonia, 
i,  Oalatia,  Cappaducia,  Mesopotamia, 
11  Asia."  Count  Bemstorflf  ealuted  the 
Bce  in  the  name  of  the  Chrístians  of 
The  Rev.  D.  Wortman  conveyed 
etings  of  the  United  Statee,  General 
B  those  of  Canada,  and  J.  Finch,  Eeq., 
>r  British  Chrístians. 
le  evening  a   theological   discussion 

d,  conducted  chiefly  by  Geimans,  in 
tr  room,  while  the  large  hall  was 
p  to  preaching.  The  Bev.  G.  Fiech, 
I,  was  the  preacher.  But  after  him 
miell  gave  an  account  of  her  work 
be  soldiers  at  Aldershot. 
^ednesday,  the  Bev.  Chantepie  de  la 
s,  of  Botterdam,  was  called  up  first, 
oursed  on  ^*  The  Gospel  and  Modem 
'     Dr.  Steane  and  Piofeesor  Astie,  of 

e,  read  each  a  paper  on  *'  Beligious 
'  Profeseor  Lange,  of  Bonn,  followed 
e  Universal  Adaptation  of  Chrís- 
0  Mankind."     Dr.  PresBensé  read  an 

paper   on   the  question   of   '^The 


!  State  in  relation  to  Schoole,"  taking  the  same 
side  as  the  voluntaríes  of  England.  His 
arguments  were  controverted  by  Pastor 
Bognon,  and  sustained  by  Profeesor  St. 
Hilaire.  M.  A.  Naville,  of  Geneva,  paid  an 
afifectionate  tríbute  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Culling  Eardley,  and  brought  to  the  notioe 
of  the  Conference  the  persecution  imder 
which  the  Jews  were  at  present  sufifering  in 
Boumania,  suggesting  some  interpoeition  on 
their  behalf.  Mr.  Neufville,  of  this  dty, 
spoke  of  education  in  Holland,  and  espedally 
on  the  State  í-choolB,  from  which  the  Bible  ia 
withdrawn;  and  M.  St  Hilaire  again  ascending 
the  rostmm,  addressed  the  Conference  on  the 
same  subject,  and  made  a  touching  appeal  to 
mothers  themselves  to  imdeitake  the  leli- 
gious  training  of  their  children. 

In  the  evening,  the  townspeople  were  in- 
vited  to  the  Hall,  and  the  nature  of  the 
whole  proceedings  was  explained  to  them  in 
an  admirable  address  by  the  Bev.  Cohen 
Stuart,  the  Secretary  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
mittee,  which  appeared  to  give  them  much 
gratification.  He  then  eaid  that  Lord  Bad- 
stock,  and  other  distinguished  visitors,  would 
address  them  on  the  daims  and  prívileges  of 
the  Gospel.  Lord  Badstock  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Emmmacher,  of  Potsdam,  Profeasor 
Tholuck,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  each  speaking  in 
his  own  language,  and  being  translated  into 
Dutch  by  Mr.  Stuart 

I  have  thus  brought  down  this  sketch  of 
our  proceedingB  to  the  dose  of  the  fourtli 
day,  fumishing  your  leadeis  with  what  I 
trust  they  will  find  to  be  a  not  uninteresting 
though  rapid  narrative.  I  must  now  necea- 
saríly  despatch  my  letter,  or  I  fear  it  vriU 
not  reach  you  in  time.  Let  me  ouly  add  how 
much  I  wieh  that  more  of  niy  countrymen 
were  here  to  partidpate  in  this  rích  festival 
of  Christian  iellowship  in  the  tmth  and  of 
brotherly  love.  E.  S. 


LITY  INDEPENDENT  OF   THE   GOSPEL,»'   AS   SEEN   IN   ENGLAND.* 

BY  THE  REV.  DR.  licCOSH. 


iper  read  in  1864  at  a  Conference  of 
)h  Branch  of  the  Alliance  in  Edin- 
spoke  of  the  períod  as  one  of  transi- 
»pect  of  religious  thought  and  con- 
Opinion  has  progressed  rapidly  since 
I,  and  we  are  seeing  more  dearly  the 
e.  People  were  then  trying  to  stop 
on  the  Bliding-scale ;  they  are  now 
lee  that  they  have  no  footing ;  they 
ler  remount  to  the  top,  or  sink  to 
We  are  now  far  beyond  the  age  of 


the  *'  Essays  and  Beviews,"  which  made  euch 
a  noise  a  few  yeais  ago.  The  wríters  of  theae 
papers  are  reckoned  antiquated  by  younger 
thinkers,  who  have  gone  a  good  many  stepe 
further  on  in  the  eame  direction.  This  ad- 
vanced  sehool  is  Beiríng  Bome  of  the  tutoi^ 
ships  and  professors'  chairs  in  our  coUegee, 
and  watching  the  examinershipa  in  our  com- 
petitive  tríals  for  public  ofiQces,  which  have 
now  such  infiuence  over  the  reading  and 
studies  of  our  educated  young  men.     Parenta 


From  the  paper^  referred  to  aboTe,  read  at  the  Amsterdam  Confieruioe. 
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and  ministers  of  religion,  and  thinking  men 
generally,  should  watch  with  deepest  anxiety 
the  eífects  of  such  a  training.  I  happen  to 
know  8ome  of  our  youths  have  had  their 
hearts  wrung  till  feelings  more  bitter  than 
tears  have  burst  from  them,  as  they  feel  that 
they  cannot  reconcile  their  old  faith  in  Scrip- 
ture  with  the  seneational  philosophy  or  ma- 
terialÍ8tic  psychology  in  which  they  are  now 
being  instructed.  **  Before  I  attended  these 
lecturee,"  said  a  young  man  to  me,  "  I  thought 
I  had  a  80ul ;  but  as  I  listened  to  them  I  was 
not  sure  whether  I  had  a  soul  or  not."  Not 
a  few  of  those  who  were  sent  up  to  the  col- 
leges  with  the  view  of  entering  the  office  of 
the  ministry  have  felt  that  they  could  not  go 
on,  and  so  have  tumed  aside  to  other  pur- 
suits.  Some  of  them  have  become  active  con- 
tributors  to  our  literary  joumals,  and  are 
writing  against  the  old  orthodoxy, .  and  all 
that  Í8  peculiar  in  Christianity,  with  the 
bittemess  of  personal  animosity.  Others, 
with  their  faith  shaken,  have  entered  into  the 
Church  only  to  find  how  uncongenial  the 
office  ÍB  to  them;  and  Rome  of  them  have 
fallen  before  the  temptations  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  as  they  find  themselves  bound 
to  articles  which  they  no  longer  believe,  and 
reading  prayers  into  the  spirit  of  which  they 
cannot  enter. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  moral  influence 
exercLsed  by  such  a  training  on  our  young 
men  generally?  There  is  a  combined  at- 
tempt  in  the  present  day  to  make  the  articles 
to  be  believed  in  as  few  as  possible,  both  in 
ethics  and  theology.  Some  of  the  would-be 
leaders  of  opinion  lay  down  the  principle 
that  we  are  to  look  solely  to  what  we  should 
do,  and  not  trouble  ourselves  with  what  we 
are  to  believe.  But  it  can  be  shown  that 
men's  practice  has  always,  consciously  or  im- 
consciously,  been  swayed  to  a  large  extent  by 
their  beliefs  or  convictions — ^not,  it  may  be, 
by  their  formalised  creed^  or  professed  beliefs, 
which  may  be  formed  for  them,  and  which 
may,  I  admit,  have  little  hold  of  them,  bat 
by  their  heart  convictions — that  is,  their  real 
beliefs.  Surely  in  the  worship  of  Qod,  and 
in  all  the  eervice  we  pay  Him,  there  must  be 
a  belief  in  Him.  **  He  that  cometh  to  Ood 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.'' 
In  the  very  performance  of  the  ordinary 
duties  there  mast  at  the  baris  of  it  be  a  con- 
viction  that  the  duty  is  binding  on  us.  Un- 
dermine  the  conyictiona,  and  the  perfomiance 
o/  the  dutj  wiU  be  apt  to  cease ;  or,  if  it  ís 
eontínuedf  ít  will  be  very  muc\i  aa  Úie  eSlecX  oí 


pioduced  among  the  young,  who  have  nerer 
had  the  conviction.     I  hold,  then,  that  tbere 
is   a   very  intimate  connexion  between  o\a 
faith  and  our  works.     There  ia  suchade- 
pendence  in  the  experience  of  the  indiyidual, 
and  there  certainly  is  such  in  the  hÍBtoiy  of 
communities.     I   do   not   maintain  that  all 
infidels  have  been  immoral,  but  it  can  be 
proved  that  a  generation  trained  in  infidelitj 
has  become  immoraL     Train  a  generation  to 
say   that   there   is   no    essential   dÍBtinctioB 
between  good  and  evil — ^no  distinction  except 
in  the  pleasure  and   pain  which  they  maj 
bríng ;    undermine   faith   in   Ood  and  in  a 
judgment  day;  and  you  have  left  nothingto 
a  large  proportion  of  young  men  to  enable 
them  to  resist  the  temptations  of  life. 

But  then  we  are  constantly  being  told  that 
infidelity  is  not  characterísed  in  theae  time^ 
as  it  was  in  former  ages,  by  immoral  practieei 
But  those  who  argue  tíius  overlook  the  d^ 
cumstance  that  the  new  form  of  infidelitf 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  bring  forth  its  proper 
f ruits  and  show  its  eífects ;  these  we  cannot 
discover  until  we  have  a  generation  trained 
under  its  influence.  We  all  know  whií 
debasing  and  immoral  consequences  flowed 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  sensatioual  philo- 
sophy  in  France ;  but  these  results  did  nel 
appear  till  half-an-age  afber  the  tinM  of 
Condillac,  the  founder  of  the  schooL  We 
cannot  see  the  fuU  influence  of  the  tndning 
to  which  some  of  our  young  men  are  being 
subjected  till  a  generation  reared  haa  ahowi 
what  it  is  to  the  world — ijt^  till  the  eríl  hai 
been  done ;  and  those  who  have  sown  dragoi/ 
teeth  will  be  made  to  acknowledge  tbeir 
criminality  and  folly  only  when  they  find 
that  armed  men  have  spnmg  up,  and  aia 
working  havoc  and  destmction. 

Is  a  youth  setting  out  in  life  with  a  lielicf 
only  in  what  this  philosophy  allows  prepare^ 
to  meet  the  temptations  which  will  aiafl 
him — the  temptations  to  príde  and  aelf- 
righteousness,  and  the  temptations  to  ríesi 
Is  a  generation  so  fed  and  nuitured  likelf 
to  maintain  an  elevated  standaid  of  fortj 
and  generoBÍty,  and  to  reaiat  the  WBnitka  m 
vicea  to  which  mankind  are  pTonet  Tboa^ 
the  negative  philosophy  and  theology  hi** 
not  yet  wrought  their  full  effecta,  I  be&0** 
that  we  have  already  too  abundant  efidaflt 
that  the  inoral  conruption  has  begon  to  m^ 
among  the  upper  and  the  edncatod  úimft  - 
i,e.f  the  only  classes  wbo  have  aa  yct  iM* 
trained.  And  if  the  inflnenoe  hai  úaA 
been  evil  in  these  dzeleay  hoir  ddalaB^ 
mvust  it  be  when  it  has  time  to  penelrtte  tk* 


I 


coacuiaeay  ic  wiii  oe  very  mucu  aa  me  enecx  oi  \  m\xs\«  i^  oe  wuen  ib  uas  ums  w  pcn^raw'  ^ 
m  cld  hMt'g  and  the  habit  wiUL  ue^^t  \ib\'«Vo\&ol  ^vtX'^^v^  ^  ^snminitin^ 
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t  in  ito  pToceases)  to  the  lower  Qrders! 
ttnwhile,  what  mean  these  exposures  in 
\  pagefl  of  onT  higheat  literaiy  joumals  of 
)  comeneaa  in  manner,  speech,  and  conduct 

a  certain  circle  of  our  ladies  and  gentle- 
m  belonging  to  our  yery  ariatocratic  classes, 
Doting  a  Btate  of  things  to  which  we  had 
thÍBg  similar  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
of  Whence  the  complaints  of  fast  living 
iQiig  80  many  of  our  educated  young  men  1 
T&j  one  knows  that  this  coarseness  and 
UessnesB  is  afisociated  with — I  believe  that 
íact  it  proceeds  from — a  epirit  of  unbelief 
d  Bcoffing;  it  exists  in  the  clafises  whose 
ttli  in  Chrifitianity  haa  been  undermined. 
st  me  tell  some  of  these  joumals  that  they 
e  chargeable,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
^g  to  produce  the  very  coarfieness  and 
io&orality  which  they  cannot  bear  when  it 
ipears.  They  profesfi  to  wifih  to  have  a 
^  morality,  but  they  have  done  their  best 

dcstroy  the  belief  from  which  alone  mo- 
lity  can  proceed ;  they  have  cut  down  the 
ee,  and  they  wonder  that  they  have  no 
Qit;  they  have  killed  the  hen,  and  then 
e  amazed  that  they  cannot  have  the 
'lden  egg.  Some  of  them  have  been 
ntten  with  an  ezcesfiive  admiration  of 
bomas  Carlyle,  who,  again,  was  greatly 
ajed  by  Goethe  and  the  German  pantheists; 
i  they  are  great  hero-worshippers,  and 
sr  deploring  that  we  have  íállen  on  a  low 
^  ind  have  not  the  heroes  of  fonner  ages. 
ey  foiget  that  these  heroes  of  bygone  ages 
re  all  men  of  faith,  and  owed  their  courage 
l  their  consdence  to  this  faith,  which  faith 


is  all  the  while  pictured  by  the^e  writera  in 
an  odious  light  Such  men  as  Carlyle  and 
Froude,  belonging  themselves  rather  to  the 
past  age,  but  helping  to  form  the  present, 
have  pronounced  the  highest  eulogiums  on 
Knox  and  others  of  our  Protestant  Befoimera; 
and  then  they  jeer  at  the  creed  which  made 
these  men  what  they  were,  and  imdermining 
the  faith  of  the  past,  they  do  not  profess  to 
be  able  to  fumish  anything  to  take  its  place. 

The  question  is  pressed  upon  us  :  what  ia 
to  be  done  to  meet  this  evil  ? 

In  answering  it  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  expect  the  evil  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
mediieval,  or,  as  it  calls  itself,  the  Catholic 
reaction,  which  has  set  in  so  strongly  in  the 
Church  of  England.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
this  church  revival  sets  before  it  a  very  high 
moial  model,  and  has  a  fitrict  discipline.  But 
the  tendency  of  the  reaction  is  evidently  to- 
wardfi  the  Church  of  Bome ;  and  Popeiy,  so 
far  from  being  able  to  wrestle  with  infidelity, 
hafi  been  gendering  it  in  all  countries  under 
its  fiway.  The  sceptic  points  to  the  imbe- 
lievable  dogmaa  and  intolerable  pretensionB 
of  the  Church  of  Bome  with  a  fineer,  and 
jufitifies  himfielf  in  rejecting  all  religion ;  and 
the  great  masfi  of  the  people,  Btanding  at  a 
distance,  viewing  the  combatantfi,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  believe,  content  themfielvea 
with  fiecuiing  as  many  aa  poBsible  of  the 
pleasurefi  of  this  world.  In  Oxfoid,  medifleval- 
ism  and  infidelity  at  this  moment  meet  íace 
to  face,  and  I  rather  think  tke  one  tends  tp 
pioduce  the  other. 


AMERICA. 


[From  onr  own  CoiTespoDdeiit] 

New  York,  July  13,  1867. 

P100BJ&88   IN   RELieiOUS  EF70RT. 

ThÍB  country  will  be  represented  by  eeveral 
nnmifiaioners  at  the  Conference  in  Amster- 
UQ  in  August  By  requefit  of  the  Executive 
ommittee,  itfi  Chairman  has  sent  a  report 
the  general  state  of  the  country  and  its 
hoiehes.  Some  of  the  results  anived  at, 
^  a  careful  comparifion  of  the  statistics  of 
^dmrches,  and  of  our  benevolent  and  mis- 
oiaij  Bocieties,  are  matters  of  deep  interest, 
iiopect  to  the  prospects  of  Evangelical 
biatíanity  in  this  land.  Our  great  civil 
>r  wts  a  time  of  trial  and  of  crÍBÍs,  as  well 
ttÍM  Church  as  for  the  State.  The  refiult, 
>  tttjr  be  faixly  eaid,  fiurpasses  even  our 
mt  ■Mngwínft  expectations.  The  Churches 
^  twúga  than  they  were  before  the  war, 
^  áble  to  do  iteir  work;  aná  thej  are 


laying  out  their  plans  íbr  the  futnie  with  a 
consciousnefifi  of  thifi  increafied  power.  Á 
compaiieon,  for  example,  of  the  receipts  of  one 
leading  benevolent  and  mififiionary  afisociation 
in  the  year  before  the  war  and  at  the  present 
time,  fihowfi  that  thefie  have  about  doubled ; 
the  fiame  ia  the  cafie  in  rei^ct  to  the  fiup- 
port  of  popular  education  by  the  States.  Our 
leading  Churches,  without  any  exception,  are 
larger  in  numbers,  and  more  compact  for 
action.  In  some  refipects  the  general  bene- 
volence  of  the  land  is  augmented  in  yet 
greater  jatios.  Thus,  the  voluntaiy  dona- 
tions  for  higher  education,  collegiate,  minis- 
terial,  and  scientific,  have  increased  beyond 
all  foimer  precedent ;  in  the  last  four  yean 
not  less  than  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
dollarfi  have  been  given  for  these  objects^ 
and  most  of  it  not  m  \ct^Ma^'WV>  \s^  T&Kfik 
still  Uving,  and  Bróii^  «n&.  x^v^Vii^  V)^  Vtk^ 
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of  their  benefactionB.  The  South  has,  indeed, 
beeu  impoverished,  its  Churches  reduced 
where  not  laid  waste,  and  its  institutions 
enfeebled.  But  the  gain  at  the  North  has 
been  greater  than  the  loss  at  the  South ;  and 
the  Southem  Churches  are  slowly  beginning 
to  revive,  and  its  educational  interests  wiU 
be  put  upon  a  new  and  more  permanent 
footing.  Popular,  universal  education  will 
Boon  be  introduced  there,  as  was  not  prac- 
ticable  under  the  slave  rêgime,  The  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  the  Freedmen's  Commission, 
and  the  American  Missionary  Union,  and 
the  agents  of  the  diflíerent  denominations, 
are  all  at  work  with  this  intent  To  the 
freedmen  the  South  may  at  last  be  reluctantly 
indebted  for  the  blessing  of  common  schools 
open  to  all.  Already  200,000  have  leamed 
to  read  who  could  not  legally  read  before, 
and  Bome  2,000  teachers  are  at  work  amongst 
them. 

THE   RBFORMED    DUTCH   CHURCH. 

The  Bixth-first  annual  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  was  held 
last  month  at  Cteneva,  New  York,  and  fully 
attended.  It  was  a  session  of  unusual  in- 
terest  The  chief  topic  of  general  concem 
was  the  change  of  name,  omitting  the  word 
**  Dutch,"  and  adopting  the  style  of  **  The 
Reformed  Church  of  Ameríca."  This  change 
was  advocated  in  a  very  able  report,  drawn 
up  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  (Janse,  of  New  York, 
■anctioned  by  a  strong  committee,  one  of 
whom,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  De  Witt,  of  New 
York,  fairly  represents  this  Church,  if  any  one 
man  does  or  can.  The  adjective  **Dutch  "  is 
adjudged  to  be  an  interpolation,  unknown  to 
the  oldest  records,  and  unrecognised  by  the 
mostreeeutemigrantsfrom  Holland;  it  came  in 
after  the  conquest  of  New  York  by  the  Eng- 
llsh^  aad  is  a  local  usage,  not  known  even  in 
HoUand.  And,  besides,  the  present  members 
of  the  **Dutch*  Church  are  not  all  Dutch, 
they  are  rather  Amerícaus;  not  that  they  love 
Holland  less,  but  Ameríca  more.  The  report 
eonvinced  the  Synod;  110  voted  for  the 
change  and  9  against ;  and  the  matter  is  sent 
down  to  the  elasses  íbr  adjudication.  It  is 
though  that  the  word  **  Dutch  **  hampers  the 
prugress  of  this  Chuich,  and  that  with  the 
change  it  may  make  more  rapid  advance, 
especially  in  tíie  West.  And  it  deserves  to 
grow.  Steadfast  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
and  the  decrees  of  tfae  Synod  of  Dort,  it  has 
an  honourable  lecord  in  the  XNut,  and  is  able 
to  do  much  for  the  future.  In  foreign 
niiiwíonii  it  18  doing  an  excellent  work.  Its 
deigy  are  among  the  best  edocated  and  moat 
gTai^líflal  inthelaad.     ItapraêntBtatístícs 


are :  32  classes  (presbyteries),  444  chaichei, 
461  ministers,  36,346  families,  57,846  oom- 
municants,  21,339  catechnmena,  3,229  iníant 
and  937  adult  baptisms  the  past  year,  46,411 
Sabbath-school  scholars,  277,209  doUanoon- 
tríbuted  last  year  for  benevolent  and  miuion- 
ary  objects,  and  705,980  dollars  for  congKgi. 
tional  purposes. 

BAPTI8T   AND   GONOREOATIONAL  IFFOBT. 

The  anniversaríes  of  the  chiei'  NortiMn 
Baptist  Societies  were  held  this  year  it 
Chicago;  they  all  report  encouraging  ^ 
gress.  The  Missionary  Union  (for  foieign 
missions)  has  received  the  past  year  191,714 
dollars,  an  increase  of  18,000  doUars.  Tb» 
number  of  missionaríes  in  the  Asiatic  m- 
sions  is  85—42  males  and  43  femalei.  li 
the  European  missions  there  are  272  charelm^ 
and  22,462  members.  The  Home  Mianooiiy 
Societ/s  groes  receipts  were  176,899  dollinL 
It  has  49  ordained  preachers  among  the  &• 
reign  population,  and  50  among  Úe  eo- 
loured.  The  Amerícan  and  Foreign  Bibk 
Society  received  last  year  51,457  dolliA 
All  these  meetings  were  largely  «tteiidad. 
The  Southem  Baptíst  Convention  ww  beU 
at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  All  the  Biptúfei 
in  the  United  Statea  coont  up  1,600,000 
church  members,  with  23  coUeges  aod  » 
minaríes,  and  23  períodicala. 

The  Amerícan  Home  Missionary  Sodetf, 
now  Bupported  by  Congregationalista^  níéd 
last  year  212,567  dollara,  beaides  hfm^ 
clothing,  etc.,  valued  at  15,000  doUm  11* 
number  of  ministers  in  the  aervioe  of  tki 
Bociety  last  year  was  846,  in  tweDtf-dai 
states  and  terrítoríea.  The  number  of  eoi- 
gregations  and  stations  miniatered  to  «* 
1,645;  addition  to  the  churches,  6,959,  <^ 
whom  3,505  were  received  on  profe«oa<^ 
faith  and  2,454  by  lettera.  63  chaRhii 
have  been  organised,  and  31  have  beooai 
self-sustaining.  The  Sabbath-echool  achoitfi 
were  64,000.  Of  the  misdonariea  35  fitÊAd 
in  foreign  languages — 16  to  Welah  congR^ 
tions,  14  to  Gennan,  and  5  to  EclúúiA 
Swedes,  Frenchmen,  and  Indiana.  The  t0 
receipts  of  this  society  for  41  yean  han  bi* 
4,993,245  doUars;  and  the  nnmber  a^ 
to  the  churches  in  this  peiiod  ia  108,48L 

PBESBTTBBIAN  BetATVmCL 

The  minutes  of  the  Preebyteiin  Q^ 
(New  School)  are  just  ont  ThoM  oí  tki  OH 
School  have  not  yet  come  to  hni  l^ 
progress  in  the  New  School  in  all  hnai^* 
work  is  signal.  The  number  of  9fatk  ^ 
23;  of  pre8byterie8»109;of  minttlinbiiTA 
an  increase  of  131;  of  llnrntiatfa  ■mI  "^ 
didates  for  the  minirti7i  880^  an  iaunn* 
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of  chnTchee,  1,528,  an  increaBe  of  32 ; 
dditíoiu  to  the  charches,  1 7,238,  an  in- 
e  of  3,751 ;  of  baptisms,  infant  and 
k,  7,388,  an  increase  of  1,787;  of  com- 
iotnts,  161,539,  an  increase  of  10,938; 
imday-echool  membeis,  143,639,  an  in- 
eof  19,603;  of  benevolent,  mifisionary 
ibntions,  etc,  764,348  dollan;  and  of 
regatíonal  reoeipte,  2,342,760  doUars,  an 
ase  of  about  600,000  doUars.  These 
ns  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  thoee 


made  five  years  ago.  Apart  from  the  ques' 
tíon  of  reunion,  the  great  interest  of  the  last 
Qeneral  Assembly  centred  in  the  home  mis- 
sionary  work,  which  made  an  advance  of 
about  20,000  dollars ;  and  it  was  determined 
to  attempt  doubUng  the  amount  (125,000 
doUars)  tíie  next  year.  The  receipts  for 
education  for  the  ministry  were  alao  con- 
Biderably  increased,  riaing  from  29,000  to 
43,000  doUars. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

MISSIONS  TO  THE  MATABELE  AND  THE  BECHUANAS. 


Cape  Town,  June  25,  1867. 
y  communicatíons  have  hitherto  related 
le  Matabele  miflsion.  I  am  now,  how- 
nnable  to  teU  you  much  about  it,  owing 
n  enforced  abeence  of  nearly  eighteen 
hs.  Lettere  have  occasionally  come  from 
hethren  Sykes  and  Thomas,  from  which 
ipeara  thi^  though  very  elow,  there  is 
sdable  progress.  In  a  country  so  new, 
Bo  lately  brought  imder  the.  influence 
ither  civiUsatíon  or  Christianity,  much 
Doe  needci  to  be  exercised  both  by  the 
onary  and  by  those  who  send  him;  and 
mplain  that  no  actnal  converts  to  Chris- 
j  have  been  gained,  would  be  Uke  ex- 
Dg  fruit  £rom  an  orchard  a  year  after 
ing. 

e  may  weU  regret  that  the  miceion  to 
tfatabele  derives  so  Uttle  aasistance  from 
}hrístian  element  in  the  natíve  tribes 
I  the  Cape  Colony — namely,  the  Bechu- 
This  ÍB,  perhape,  the  greatest  difS- 
in  the  case.     The  frontier  of  the  Cape 
ly  Í8  950  miles  from  Inyatí,  our  statíon. 
l  ÍB  not  80  dÍBtant,  but  not  more  access- 
to  U8  on  that    accoimt.      Bart  of  the 
thither  Ues  through  the  country  of  the 
ii  Boers,  who  have  had  a  sort  of  hereditary 
»  to  the  agents  of  the  London  Society 
tínce  the  days  of  emancipation.     The 
to  the  Cape  traverses  the  country  of 
Íechnanaa,  or  at  leafit  as  much  of  it  as 
leen  left  to  them  by  these  same  Boers, 
w%  meet  with  no  seríous  obstacles  in 
ig  to   and  fro.      But  something  more 
mere  paaeive  acquiescence  might  have 
boped  for  from  the  Bechuanas,  who  for 
rears  have  been  in  contact  with  Qospel 
ng.     The  hearty  co-operatíon  of  Chris- 
natíves    would    compensate    for    the 
1008    dÍBtance    which    European    mis- 
168  have  to  traverse  after  le^iving  the 
beíoie  they  can  reach   the   secluded 
de.    Thi8  Í8  hicking,  and  you  muat  I 


remember  that  the  brethren  in  MosiUkatse's 
country  are  aknost  alone,  Christian  Bechuanas 
seldom  remaining  more  than  a  few  months 
(with  one  exception,  a  devoted  yoimg  man) ; 
80  that  a  great  deal  of  mÍBSionary  tíme  and 
strength  is  spent  in  anbordinate  labouni, 
which  they  cannot  leave  to  the  ntw  heathena 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Theae  things 
muBt  aU  be  taken  into  account  in  judgin^  H»f 
the  slow  progress  of  the  mission. 

What  more  I  have  to  eay  in  this  paper  ia 

about  the  Bechuanaa.      As  to   the    people 

themBelvea,  their  past,  and  the  past  oi  the 

mission,  these  wiU  be  known  to  most  of  your 

readers  through  varíous  works  which  have 

long  been  before  the  pubUc     I  shaU  only 

try  to  give  a  sketch  of  things  as  they  now  are 

The  nearest  tríbe  of  Bechuanas  to  the  colony 

is  ithe   Batiaping,  and  amongat   them  mie- 

sionaries  have  been  the  longest  time.    There 

are  two  statíons  in  the  terrítory  of  this  tríbe, 

Euruman  and  Likhatlong.     The  fonner  is 

occupied   by  my  father,  the  latter  by  the 

Rev.  William  Ashton,  and  for  the  present 

the  Rev.  John  Brown.     These   two   places 

Ue  about   seventy  mUes  apart,   Likhationg 

being  very  near  to  the  junction  of  the  Vaal 

River  with   the   Hart,  or  Kolong.     At  thia 

station  there  are  many  of  the  people,  and  one 

of  the  príncipal  chiefs^  of  the  Batlaping,  and 

there  is  a  considezable  amoimt  of  progresp 

and  enconragement.      Many  viUages  extesd 

down   along   the   Vaal   two  or  three    dav' 

joumey  from  Likhatlong ;  but  the  bulk  of  tíie 

tribe  is  to  be  found  more  to  the  north-eapt-. 

upwards  along  the  Kolong,  where    M<»nura 

and  other  chiefs  are  located,  with  their  respeo- 

tive  adherents.     ThÍB  forms  a  large  and  im- 

portant  itinerating  district  for  the  mission- 

aríes  at  Likhatlong;  but  the  chiefs  have  no 

redeeming  feature,  and  their  people  are  Uttle 

better.     It  is  difficult  togueea  at  the  numbers 

of  this  tríbe,  from  their  being  so  scattered, 

and  &om  the  want  of  aBnpreme  ehief ;  bat,  at 
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a  rough  estimate,  there  may  be  twelve  thou- 
aamd  souls.  The  Batlaping  are  but  poor 
specimens  of  Bechuanas,  and  they  have  but 
to  a  partial  extent  received  the  Goapel.  Only 
one  member  of  the  ruling  family  ia  a  pro- 
fessed  ChrÍBtian^  the  chief  at  Likhatlong.  The 
majoritj  of  the  head  men  are  fast  relapsing 
into  a  worse  heathenism  than  their  own,  such 
as  thej  imbibe  from  the  many  wretched 
specimens  of  European  character  who  are  to 
be  found  wandering  about  the  country. 

Kuruman  is  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Batlaping  tenitory,  and  is  itself  inhabited 
by  a  mixture  of  several  Bechuana  tribes.  It 
is  the  most  highly-favoured  spot  in  the 
country  in  respect  to  water  and  fertility,  and 
has,  moreover,  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bechuana  mission  from  the  beginning.  The 
printing-press  is  stationed  here,  and  the 
people  are  in  a  certain  sense  more  advanced 
than  elsewhere,  though  they  are  not  so  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  missionary  in- 
fluence  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
Something  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  adverse 
example  of  the  travelling  traders,  to  whom 
Euruman  is  a  place  of  great  resort. 

To  the  westward  of  Kuruman  are  the 
Bathlaros,  a  people  who  have  never  had  a 
resident  missionary,  but  who  nevertheless 
have  made  creditable  progress  both  in  civili- 
sation  and  in  the  reception  of  the  GospeL 
They  form  the  principal  out-station  of  Kuru- 
man. 

Northward  is  the  Barolong  country.  This 
once  powerful  tribe  is  quite  broken  up,  a  few 
Yillages  far  apart  being  all  that  remain.  The 
largest  body  is  that  under  Morokwe,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Basuto  countfry,  and  quite 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  Bechuana  nation. 
Morokwe's  people  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Wesleyans.  The  Barolong  who  still  remain 
on  the  ancient  sites  of  their  tribe  are  at 
present  pretty  much  without  missionary 
supervision. 

After  passing  through  the  rcgion,  now 
almost  iR^demess,  once  occupied  by  the 
Barolong,  we  come,  two  hundred  miles  N.E. 
of  Kumman,  to  the  Bangwa-ketsi,  a  compact 
and  interesting  people,  but  not  numerous. 
A  native  from  Kumman,  who  lives  a  few 
miles  from  them«  pays  them  an  occasional 
visit,  and  holds  religious  services,  but  beyond 
ihis  they  have  no  instmction.  Many  of  them 
aie  making  great  efforts  to  leam  to  read,  and 
the  chief  Í8  a  quiet,  well-disposed  man,  though 
quite  a  heathen.  Seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  forther  are  the  Bakhatla,  a  similar 
tribe,  bat  less  attractive.  Here  lives  also  a 
v-nimaii  Chriatíaiif  who  dÍBchargefl  to  some 


extent  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  preacb^^ 
but   with  little   success.     Hia  tíme  íb  Bnt 
entirely  devoted  to  the  work,  and  he  hgs, 
moreover,  to  contend  with  the  foUy  of  one  of 
the  most  undignified  chiefs  in  the  oountiT. 

Not  far  to  the  north-east  of  the  Bakhatla 
are  two  smaller  tribes,  with  whom  are 
stationed  agents  of  the  Hanoverian  Societr, 
who  have  obtained  a  footing  in  this  coiintiy, 
but  who  have  not  been  entirely  succesaful, 
from  the  fact  that  they  eombine  trading  with 
the  missionary  calling. 

About  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Bakhatla 
are  the  Bagwena,  whose  chief,  Sechele,  ist 
very  able  and  remarkable  man.     His  tribe  is 
large,  and  he  is  also  regarded  as  the  cliief  of 
several  smaller  tribes,  or  fragments  uf  tribea, 
who  have  collected  to  him  as  a  refnge  from  the 
Boers.     Sechele   first    received    the  Go^ 
through  the  instrnmentality  of  Dr.  Linng* 
stone.     When   the   latter   set    out   on  hii 
geographical  investigations,  Sechele  wa*  left 
without  a  missionary,  but  took  upon  him^li 
the    duty   of  conducting   religious  8ervic«ft» 
until,   despairing   of    a    missionary  of  the 
London  Society,  he  accepted  the  overtures  oA 
the    Hanoverians.     These  did   not  snccee^ 
Their  partial  occupation  in  trade,  the  inrw*^ 
of    death    into   their    community,   and  titae 
lingering  regard  of  Sechele,  but  more  e3*T>* 
cially  of  his  brother  and  the  leading  men,  1^*>' 
their  former  teachers,  were  all  circumrttttoe 
which  militated  against  the  new  comen; 
in  1863  Sechele  was  again  without  a 
sionary,  but   not  without  the    hope,  wlii<! 
had  been  held  out  to  him,  that  an  agenC   < 
the   London   Society  should  soon  take    t2i 
place  of  the  Hanoverians. 

Last  year,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price,  impreas^ 
with  the  necessities  of  this  people,  undeitool 
on  his  own  responsibility  to  recommence  ttM^ 
mission  in  that  ncighbourhood.  He  tov 
his  hands  at  once  full  of  woik»  Tke  i 
mense  population  with  which  he  ii 
fnmishes  a  large  number  of  persoiis 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  schoolsi 
services  are  thronged.  All  that  is  waotng 
the  formal  consent  of  the  London 
Mr.  Price  has  within  his  immfidiite  meh 
compact  body  of  heathen  of  at  letst 
thousand  souls.  He  has  the  beaztf 
tion,  and  even  co-operation,  of  the  doAt 
he  has  only  one  langoage  to  deal  wiAf 
pure  Sechuana. 

To  the  north  of  the  Bakwena  Í8  nf^ 
laige  tribe,  called  the  BamangwalOi 
again,  the  number  of  people  oa  the  ^^     Z 
very  large — ^larger,  periiape,  thaa  in  Secfcrf^ 
town.    The  Rev.  John  Maffilmnrii  n' 
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'here  ha9  been  a  station  of  the  society  at 
ds  point  fdnce  the  year  1862,  thoughground 
as  originally  broken  by  the  Hanoveríans  in 
359.  Very  little  has  been  accomplidhed  as 
iU  The  tribe  has  been  in  a  state  of  chrouic 
sturbance  for  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
VHÍTy  of  two  chiefs,  the  more  influential  of 
hom  Í8  a  moet  determined  opponent  of 
hriatian  teaching.  His  own  sons  are  the 
.incipal  converts,  and  he  is  not  so  well  able 
*  intimidate  them,  but  his  power  is  suííi- 
ent  to  keep  missionaiy  work  at  the  lowest 
>b  amongst  the  people  generally. 

The  conntry  over  which  we  have  thus 
ist  a  glance  extends  from  the  Yaal  Kiver,  or 
loee  to  the  colony,  in  the  south,  to  a  distance 
f  five  or  six  hundred  miles  in  a  north- 
asterly  direction.  It  is  hemmed  in  on  the 
rest  by  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and  on  the  east 
dy  the  republics  of  the  Dutch  emigrant 
Eíoeis.  It  is  by  no  means  well-wateredy  a 
dicumstance  which  accounts  mainly  for  the 


natives  having  been  left  in  possession  of  it. 
They  can  live,  but  they  cannot  amass  wealth, 
and  at  times  they  are  liable  to  great  extremes 
of  poverty  and  famine.  As  I  am  more  likely 
to  be  hereafter  with  these  people  than  with 
the  Matabele,  my  attention  has  been  directed 
to  them  of  late;  and  should  life  be  spared,  and 
another  year  íind  me  in  a  settled  scene  of 
labour,  I  shall  hope  to  fumish  you  with 
something  of  special  detail  as  to  wbat  has 
been  done,  and  what  may  be  done  to  complete 
the  work  so  long  carried  on  among  the 
Bechuanas.  It  is  with  extieme  regret  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  my  hold 
on  the  Matabele,  amongst  whom  I  com- 
menced  my  work  as  a  missionary,  and  com- 
munications  respecting  whom  you  have  often 
allowed  to  appear  in  your  pages.  I  hope  one 
of  the  brethren  still  there  may  let  you  know 
something  of  the  continued  history  of  the 
missioxL  Yours  sincerely, 

JoHN  Smith  Moffat. 


POLYNESIA. 

THE    POPISH    AGGRESSION    ON    THE    LOYALTY    ISLANDS. 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 
Uea,  Loyalty  Islands,  South  Pacifíc, 
February  5,  1867. 

•  .  .  I  was  appointed  to  this  mission  in 
1864,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  lamented 
ïDiasionary  who  died  in  Sydney  on  his  way 
OHt  to  engage  in  this  field.  I  arrived  at 
*^  in  the  mission  vessel  Dayspring,  in  July 
of  that  year,  just  after  the  French  Govemor, 
•nth  an  expedition  from  New  Caledonia,  had 
'O'ninitted  such  havoc  there.  The  Com- 
°^<íajit  in  charge  of  the  group  forbade  any 
«  ocii-  party  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
j^  or  with  the  mission  brethren  on  Lifu 
"  -^are.  We  were,  therefore,  compelled  to 
^ï^  to  Aneiteura,  New  Hebrides,  until  I 
^^  communicate  with  Govemor  Guitlain. 
*^<itober,  I  received  permission  to  rende 
^^«,  but  not  to  perform  the  duties  of  niy 
^^  The  Protestant  missionaries  and  natrve 
J^^Ts  throughout  the  group  had  been  sus- 
^^  from  their  work.     The  only  reason 

^^uld  be  assigned  for  this  uujust  and 
•^^"^ury  act  was,  that  none  but  French  sub- 
<^uld  now  be  suflfered  to  perform  tbe 
^  of  the  ministry  in  the  islands  that  the 
^^li  had  seized.  In  March,  1865,  we 
"^^ed  directions  from  the  Govemor,  through 
'  ^iitervention  of  the  British  and  French 
^^Tnments,  to  resume  our  work  as  Pro- 
*^^^ïit  missionaries,  but  our  native  teachers 
i'^*^  not  inclnded  in  this  licence. 

^liere  are  two  Boman  Catholic  priests  here. 


who  came  after  Protestantism  was  established 
on  the  island.  They  have  laboured  hard  to 
subvert  the  work  of  the  native  teachers,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  leading  many  of  the 
people  to  abandon  heathenism  and  embrace 
Christianity.  After  the  affair  on  Lifu,  these 
priests  and  their  heathenish  followers  acted 
with  more  violence  and  boldness.  They  de- 
clared  Protestantism  to  be  proscribed  by  the 
Govemment,  ordered  the  teachers  te  cease 
their  work,  seized  the  Protestant  chapels  and 
bells,  and  drove  out  the  congregations  to 
worship  in  the  bush.  Two  of  the  principal 
chapels  were  seized  by  the  priest  in  person. 
He,  on  a  Sabbath,  marched  at  tbe  head  of  an 
armed  mob,  ordered  out  the  teachers  and 
people,  and  entered  the  chapels,  and  held  his 
own  worship  in  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  proceedings  were  actually 
authorísed  by  líie  Govemor,  but  he  has 
sanctioned  what  was  done.  He  visited  the 
island  about  twelve  months  after  these 
transactions,  and  when  I  mentioned  them 
to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  sought 
redress,  he  refused  to  inquire  into  these 
matters.  He  wrote  a  decree  that  the  build- 
ings  thus  wrested  from  the  Protestant  uatives 
should  remain  in  possession  of  the  Papists, 
and  that  the  former  were  permitted  to  build 
anew,  and  all  buildings  for  public  worship 
to  be  national  property.  Feeling  ashamed, 
I  suppose,  that  it  should  be  reported  that  the 
Protestant  missionary  and  his  family,  with 
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600  of  liis  people,  were  worshipping  in  the 
bnsh,  whilst  their  own  building,  erected  by 
the  Protestantfl  for  their  worship,  Wiis  occupied 
by  a  chalk  image  and  sorae  thirty  of  its 
worshippers,  he  gave  us  permission  to  re- 
occupy  the  chapel  for  foiir  monthsy  allowing 
that  time  to  erect  a  new  building. 

In  the  case  of  some  Protestants  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  had  their 
chapel  demolished,  their  houses  plundered 
and  bumt,  and  their  plantations  devastated, 
imder  the  priest*s  directions,  the  only  redresa 
the  Qovemor  granted  to  them  was  to  order 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  re-occupy  their 
lands.  But  he  has  suífered  the  priest  and 
his  tool  to  nuUify  this  order  (whicíh  I  fear 
was  not  boná  fdé),  and  to  defy  his  autho- 
rity.  When  the  refugees  retumed  to  their 
land,  and  had  reached  the  priest's  house,  an 
armed  mdb  of  Papists  rashed  out  upon  them, 
and  attempted'  to  murder  them.  Five  of  the 
party  wero  wounded.  The  Govemor  and 
Oommandant  were  immediately  informed  of 
this  affair;  but  eighteen  months  have  passed 
since,  and  the  refugees  are  not  yet  restored  to 
their  lands.  The  refugee  chief  is  now  told 
that  he  may  retum ;  but  he  is  given  to  under- 
that  his  religion  is  obnoxious  to  the  ruHng 
chief,  and  that  he  wiU  not  be  permitted  to 
have  a  Protestant  teacher  unless  this  chief 
(or  rather  the  priest)  give  his  consent,  which 
is  not  at  all  probahle. 

I  speak  df  this  chief  as  the  ruling  chief,  in 
distinction  from  the  others.  The  Govemor, 
at  his  visit,  suspended  all  the  Protestant 
chiefs,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Eniperor,  gave 
the  mle  of  the  island  into  the  hands  of  three 
Popish  chiefs,  who  had  proved  their  worthiness 
for  holding  thia  office  by  their  bitter  persecu- 
tion  of  the  Protestants,  and  committing  most 
atrocious  outrages  upon  them.  Previously 
their  power  to  afflict  was  limited  to  their 
own  tribes ;  now  they  are  vested  with  power 
to  carry  out  the  operations  of  the  príests  over 
all;  and  the  Protestant  chiefs,  who  before 
were  able  to  protect  their  people,  are  now, 
with  them,  given  over  to  the  cmelty  and 
bigotry  of  these  raen — or  rather  the  priest'^, 
whose  tools  they  are.  Two  of  these  rulers 
have  bumed  down  the  villages  of  their  Pro- 
testant  neighboura,  from  no  other  cause  than 
their  being  Protestants,  and  have  perpetrated 
such  other  cruel  outrages,  that  had  they  been 
committed  by  the  Turks  on  the  Catholics  of 
the  Levant,  would  have  quickly  brought  oat 
a  French  íleet  and  an  armv  of  defence. 

How  has  hÍ8  Excellency'g  other  order 
iaeaed  by  way  of  redreM  been  respected — 
permisaion  to  build  néw  ehapela  in  place  of 


those  stolen  by  the  Papists  ?     Aa  soon  as  we 
commenced,  the  Popish  chief  called  off  the 
people  to  build  him  a  lai*ge  house,  that  he 
said  the  Govemor  had  told  him  to  get  the 
people  to  build  for  him  (perhapa  as  a  rewani»^ 
for  his  zeal  in  the  priest^s  service).    I  appliei^^ 
to  the   Commandant,  informing  him  of  oo^^^ 
position  with  respect  to  the  chapel^.     He 
cordingly  directed  that  the  chapels  should 
built  first,  but  as  our  work  progressed,  and  t\^^ 
rage  of  the  priest  was  provoked  by  ttat,    ^^ 
stirred  up  his  tool  to  try  again  and  hinder  ï{^ 
The  chief  again  called  upcm  the  people  to  Ret 
about    his  house,  saying   the   príest   hacf  a 
letter  from  the  Commandant  countermandÍD^ 
his    former    order.      The    Protestants    saw 
through  the  deception,  and  refused  to  leare 
the  work  of  the  chapel.     This  Popish  chief 
then  caused  to  be  seized  two  of  the  late  %h 
chiefs,  and  bound  them  with  ropes  in  a  most 
bmtal    nianner,   and    confíned    them   in    & 
wretched    native    hovel,    where    they  were 
tortured   and    starved   for   three   weeksi     X 
complained  to  the  Commandant  aboat  thi^ 
barbaríty.     He  denied  having  sent  any  sqcI* 
letter   to    the   priest   or   to    the   chief,  an'l 
laughed   at   the   imprísonment   of  the  Pro- 
testant  chiefs,  and  called  it  a  fdrce,    There 
the  matter  has  ended.     His  denial  of  sendin^ 
the  letter  is  worth  very  little.     He  ha»  not 
reproved  the  chief  or  the  príest  for  makiug 
use  of  his  name  to  set  aside  his  own  order. 

The  Govemor  pennitted  the  ProtestantB 
of  this  distríct  to  re-occupy  their  chapel  foi 
four    months.     Three    had    acapcely  paaaed 
when  the  congregation  was  forced  out  of  it 
The  occasion  of  our  holding  a  Sunday-flch*^^ 
in  the  chapel  was  considered  by  the  priest 
(the  actual  mler  here)   to  give  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  another  bratal  outrage  upon  tbe 
people.     After  the  school,  we  met  the  church 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  cooi- 
munion  of  the  Lord'a  Supper.     A  laige  noni- 
ber  of  the  congregation  also  attended.    i^ 
as  we  were  about  to  commence  the  scitifle» 
the   chapel   was   entered   by   aome  Papúti» 
almost  naked;  and  one  heatheniah  felloVi 
with  a  knife  hanging  from  hia  neck,  n^ 
and  shouted,  and  ordered  the  oongrogitioa 
out,  and  attempted  to  drag  firom  tbeir  ff^ 
two   of  our    teachera,    who  aat  benda  vj 
wife.     I  attempted  to  expostnlate  withwi 
savage ;  bnt  he  tumed  fiercely  npon  mAi  ^ 
placed   his  hande  on   me   for  the  pup<^ 
of  forcing  me  out  ako.     The  othen,  íoQoV' 
ing  his  ezample,  began  to  drag  ont  ihe  peop^ 
Seeing  some  of  the  congvegation  viokil^ 
excited,  and  apprehending    a   ooniwt  tki^ 
wonld  have  led  to  bloodahfid,  I  adT*«d  tki* 
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against  my  dispoeition)  to  leave,  and  I 
.  refer  the  matter  to  the  Govemor,  sup- 
;  he  would  redress  the  outrage.  This 
ed  sixteen  months  ago,  and  no  notice 
een  taken  of  the  matter.  This  being 
ú  to  pass  nnreproved,  the  three  Popish 
perceive  very  plainly  that  they  can 
persecute  the  Protestants,  and  per- 
B  any  outrage  upon  theuL  Perhaps 
\  the  object  for  which  they  have  been 
.  óver  the  islands. 

n  after  this,  the  Popish  "  mler  in  the 
of  the  Emperor  "  stole  the  wooden  gong 
chapel  from  my  ground,  and  employed 
;ht  after  night  in  their  heathenish 
iree.  It  was  not  till  after  repeated 
ations  to  the  Commandant  to  restore  the 
md  to  cease  the  nuisance  of  this  night 
performed  olase  to  my  honse,  that  he, 
I  end  of  six  months,  gave  an  order  to 
ief  to  retum  the  gong ;  but  the  priest 
e  him  to  obey  that  order,  and  the  Com- 
mt  has  had  to  submit  to  see  his  authority 
ed. 

another  district,  when  the  Protestants 
)uilding  their  chapel,  and  had  consider- 
idvanced  with  the  work,  the  priest  in- 
iÍ8  heathenish  followers  to  pull  it  down 
A  Popish  mob  attacked  the  Pro- 
t  teacher  in  his  house,  and  shamefully 
iated  him,  beat  some  of  the  people,  and 
own  the  chapeL  They  carried  off  some 
3  materials,  and  hacked  the  rest  to 
,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  teacher  if 
tempted  again  to  build  a  Protestant 
)f  worship  there.  The  teacher  and  some 
5  people  crossed  to  Lifu,  to  lay  their 
i)efore  the  Commandant  All  the  re- 
they  have  obtained  is  a  direction  to  try 
to  build  the  chapeL  Since  their  return 
lave  suffered  renewed  attacks  from  the 
8,  urged  on  «by  the  priests.  Such  is 
to  be  the  reeult  throagfaout  All  very 
f  see  either  that  the  G^vemment  autho- 
are  co-operating  with  the  priests,  or  are 
to  oppose  them.  One  of  these  autho- 
himself  declared,  that  for  a  French 
to  offend  these  priests  would  be  suicidal 
hopes  of  promotion ;  that  the  (Jovem- 
^ffices  were  so  under  the  control  of  the 
ïhy,  that  to  oppose  the  priests  would  be 
off  all  chance  of  promotion. 
í  Samoan  and  Raratongan  native 
n,  the  active  and  zealous  pioneers  in 
nission-fíelds,  by  whom  so  much  good 
een  accomplished«  have  all  been  dis- 
.  to  their  homes  by  order  of  the  Gk>- 
'•  He  has,  however,  allowed  us  to 
'  their  places  with  natived  of  the  group. 


These  are  not  at  all  protected  in  their  work, 
but  are  subjected  to  insult  and  violenoe  from 
the  priests  and  their  followers.  I  will  give 
one  instance  out  of  several  I  could  supply. 
Last  November,  the  Roman  Catholic  mission 
schooner,  L'Arche  d'Alliance,  was  here,  having 
on  board  foiir  or  five  priests,  who  had  come 
to  take  part  in  opening  their  chapel,  recently 
.erected,  and  to  confirm  some  of  their  con- 
verts.  A  feast  was  to  be  held  on  the  occa- 
sion,  and  the  Popish  chief  ordered  the  Pro- 
testants  to  provide  food  for  the  feast.  They 
objected  to  do  so ;  and  one  of  my  teacheni 
and  I  were  blamed  for  this.  Late  at  night, 
on  the  eve  of  the  feast-day,  a  mob  entered 
my  house,  and  demanded  why  I  had  told 
the  Protestants  not  to  unite  in  this  feast  I 
was  able  to  satisfy  theuL  Another  party  of 
these  heathens  entered  the  house  of  the 
native  teacher,  and  pulled  him  írom  his  bed, 
and  dragged  him  along  the  road  by  his  hair, 
and  beat  him  with  their  físts.  They  boand 
him  with  a  rope,  and  confíned  him  in  our 
old  chapeL  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this,  I 
attempted  to  release  him  from  the  hands  of 
his  persecutors,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
him.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  rísking 
a  serious  conflict ;  and  the  Protestants  would 
have  eventually  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  as 
the  Qovemor  has  bound  them  to  snbmit  to 
these  Popish  chiefs.  In  the  moming,  the 
teacher  was  made  a  spectacle  for  the  assem- 
bled  priests  and  Papists  who  had  come  to 
this  feast.  He  was  bound  as  if  suffering 
cmcifizion,  with  his  arms  extended  along  one 
pole,  and  his  l^  fastened  to  another ;  and 
in  this  position,  in  our  old  chapel,  whick  is 
now  made  a  common  house  for  the  Papists, 
he  was  held  for  sport  at  the  feast,  one  of  the 
priests  taking  the  lead.  This  priest  entered 
the  chapel  smoking  his  pipe,  and  accosted 
the  tortured  teacher,  mocking  and  laughing 
at  him.  The  same  man,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion,  mocked  the  Samoan  and  Raratongan 
teachers,  when  they  were  maaacled  on  board 
the  French  steamer. 

Shortly  after  this  abominable  ontrage,  our 
mission  ship,  the  John  WiUiams,  arrived.  It 
was  quite  a  jubilee  to  our  peor  people,  and 
they  rejoiced  to  welcome  the  young  mis- 
sionaries  who  had  come  out  in  her,  though 
none  was  destined  for  this  gronp.  Their 
rejoicing  and  exultation  were  soon  stopped  by 
the  malignant  machinatiens  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  his  taols.  Oar  people, 
according  to  their  cnstom,  prepared  a  present 
of  vegetables  and  fraits  for  the  captain,  pas- 
sengers,  and  crew.  The  priest  incited  the 
chief  to  fórbid  this  pxesent;  bat  the  people 
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would  not  BubiBLÍt  to  such  interference.  As 
they  were  bringing  down  the  present,  the 
Papists  attacked  them,  seiíed  the  baskets  of 
íood,  and  hacked  them  to  pieces,  scattering 
the  fragments  over  the  ground.  After  this, 
the  chief  caused  to  be  seixed  six  of  the  Pro- 
testant  chiefs,  and  bound  them  with  ropes  in 
a  most  brutal  manner,  and  then  confíned 
them  in  a  miserable  hovel  for  several  days, 
untiL  a  ransom  demanded  was  paid  for  their 
release. 

Two  of  the  maltreated  teachers  and  some 
of  the  people  crossed  to  biy  their  oomplaints 
before  the  Commandant.  Thej  have  not  re- 
ceived  any  good  from  that.  An  order  has 
just  come  to  one  of  the  persecuting  Popish 
chiefs*  to  inflict  a  heavy  fine  upon  them — 
for  his  own  benefit — upon  some  unfounded 
and  trivial  •charge  that  they  have  misrepre- 
sented  here  the  condition  of  the  Qovemment 
school  at  Lifu.  What  has  been  said  is  per- 
fectly  true — that  the  scholars  are  ill-fed  and 
not  clothed.  So,  instead  of  obtaining  redress 
for  their  complaints,  they  are  made  to  suífer 
«new  at  the  hands  of  their  persecutors.  One 
«f  these  is  the  father  of  a  lad  in  the  schooL 
He,  compassionating  the  wretched  conditioD 
of  his  son,  wished  to  remove  him  to  his 
home.  He  is  not  only  denied  this  natural 
right,  but  is  punished  also  for  entertaining 
a  bad  opinion  of  the  schooL  This  act  of  the 
Commandant's  has  infused  new  life  into  the 
malignant  hearts  of  the  priests'  bullies.  The 
priest  had  just  before  been  vainly  urging  them 
to  beat  and  rob  one  of  his  late  people,  who 
has  now  become  a  Protestant  On  receipt  of 
this  order,  the  priest  tried  his  tnisty  fol- 
lowers  again,  and  they  have  performed  his 
wishes.  Last  night,  they  ransacked  the  poor 
felloVs  house,  and  the  cowardly  mob  set 
iipon  and  savagely  beat  him.  He  might 
have  been  murdered,  but  for  some  going  to 
his  assistance,  and  driving  oif  the  Papists. 

These  statements,  to  many  unacquainted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Romish  priesthood 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  may  appear  im- 
probable  or  exaggerated ;  yet  they  are  plain, 
uncoloured  representatíons  of  facts — of  events 
occurring  at  the  present  day,  and  only  a  few 
instances  out  of  many.  Some  will  say,  No 
civilised  Qovemment  would  suífer  such  pro- 
ceedings  in  a  country  held  under  its  juris- 
diction.  It  ÍB  indeed  astounding,  but  never- 
theless  true,  that  the  authorities,  whose  duty 
it  ÍB  to  prevent  such  outrages,  not  only  suffer 
them,  but  evidently  connive  at  and  en- 
courage  their  perpetration.      His   Imperial 


Majesty's  just  and  equitable   order  is  mos^ 
reluctantly   submitted   to,    where   it  is  dc^ 
entirely  evaded ;  and  although  the  Goreni^ 
is  prevented  carrying  out  his  aggressive  a^ 
destructive  policy,  yet  if  others  can  yn»ec\^  ^ 
what  he  initiat^,  without  directly  ídtoIfxjz^ 
him,  no  doubt  he  is  content  to  allow  ikiem 
power  and  liberty  to  do  so.     It  may  not  Iie 
Protestantism  that  is  so  obnoxious  to  Miu  as 
the  residence  of  English  ndssionaries  in  tbe 
colony.     It  should  be  remembered  our  mú- 
sion  existed  here   before   the   islandB  wm 
taken  by  the  French ;  and  before  a  Boman 
Catholic  priest  ventured  upon  them,  oui  bnve 
pioneer   missionaries,    the    native   teachen, 
were  martyred   here.     We  mnst  retaiii  our 
position  among  our  fiocks  gathered  ont  from 
the  heathen,  whatever  may  be  the  cost,  or 
however  violent   and  active   the  oppoátioD 
against  us. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  add,  in  con* 
clusion,  that  God  has  abundantly  blened  onr 
labours   on   Uea,   and    sustained  his  cau&e 
against  all  the  powers  that  have  been  brougbt 
to  oppose  it.     Our  people  have  all  continued 
firm   and   steadfast,   imder  most  cruel  aa^ 
oppressive  persecution.  Notwithstanding  tb^*^ 
they  plainly  see  (as  plainly  revealed)  that  ** 
Protestants  they  are  cut  off  from  all  faTC^^ 
with  the  authorities,  virtually  outlawed,  aí*-^ 
exposed  to  persecution  and  wrong  on  cy&^ 
side,  yet  they  brave  all,  and  faithfuUy  hc^ 
the  Word  of  Truth  in  which  they  have  be- 
instructed.     The  population  of  Uea  is  qdí 
2,000.     Upwards  of  1,100  of  theae  are 
testants,  80  are  church  members,  and  1 
candidatcs  for  admission  to  the  church. 
population  of  the  other  islands  of  the  gro 
is  much  laiiger.     There  our  brethren 
laboured   for    many   yean   with    very   ^ 
couraging  success.     You  are  well  acquaint^^ 
with  the  proceedings  on  Lifu.     On  Mare,  tJ 
Qpveraor  forbade  our  missionaries  extec^ 
ing   their   operations  among   the  remainL^ 
heathen ;    but   he   has  just   permitted  t"^ 
Romish  priests  to  go  theie,  in  opposition 
the  wish  of  the  people. 

In  placing  these  particularB  before  y^^' 
many  eamest  readers,  I  aak  for  their  vy* 
pathies  and  prayers,  in  their  prívata  ^^ 
public  engagements  to  bear  the  ccmditioi». 
the  Loyalty  I^Iands  mÍBsion  in  remembiftV^ 
"Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  nB|  that  ^ 
Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  bee  coone  «^ 
be  glorifíed,  even  as  it  is  with  yoa;  aiMÍ  tkM^ 
we  may  be  delivered  íram  imxeMOiiaUe 
wicked  men." 


*  Or.rather  to  the  prieat,  as  the  order  is  written  in  French,  and  miist  be  inteipratod  hf  tbi 
He  givee  what  intaipfetation  he  pl< 
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THB   RrrUALISTIO  CTOMHISSION. 

Ia  the  clo8Íng  bours  of  the  seasion  of  Par- 
LÍAment,  the  ÁFchbÍBhop  of  Canterbiiry  an- 
lioiiaced   that  the    Commisaion    which   was 
i^pointed  in  May  last  to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  the  Ritoalistic  innovations  in  the 
Church   had  agreed  upon  a  report  on  the 
■abject    of    vestments,   that   the   document 
was  then  in  course  of  signature  by  the  Com- 
missioners,  and  that  in  a  short  time  it  would 
be  laid  before  the  Queen.     On  the  day  of 
prorogation,  the   Home  Secretary  intimated 
that  the  report,  with  the  evidence,  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  would  soon 
be  given  to  the  pubUc     Up  to  the  momeut 
«t  which  we  wríte,  however,  the  important 
document  has  not  made  its  appearance,  but 
we  leam  from  the  Record^  which  is  usuallj 
■o  well-informed,  that  the  Commission  has 
Im  effect  decided  that  the  use  of  the  aacrifícial 
or   ''mass   vestments''   is  inconsistent  with 
t]ie  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church,  and 
that  no  exceptional  practice  can  be  allowed 
either  in  parochial  churches  or  private  chapels. 
The  first  resolition,  in  regard  to  parochial 
churches,  was  agreed  to  by  a  laige  majoiity. 
The  second,  as  to  proprietary  and  private 
chapels,  was  carried  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  two.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Biahop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Qloucester  and  Bristol,  were,  on  both  resolu- 
tions,  in  the   majority.     Sir  William  Page 
Wood  was  in  favour  of  the  main  resolution, 
but  voted  for  an  exception  to  be  allowed  in 
the  case  of  proprietary  and  private  chapels. 

THE   DEAN   OP   THE   ARCHES. 

Sir  Robert  PhiHimore  has  been  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Stephen  Lushington,  who,  after  a  long  period 
of  service,  and  a  life  more  protracted  than 
TiBaally  íalls  to  the  lot  of  man,  has  retired 
from  his  post,  fuU  of  years  and  honour.  It 
xequires  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  realise 
that  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  in  the 
celebrated  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  stiU  re- 
mains  amongst  us,  vigorous  in  health  and 
nnclouded  in  inteUect,  and  that,  as  sole  judge 
in  the  Admiralty  Court,  he  only  the  other 
day  deUvered  a  judgment  which  gave  general 
catisfaction,  in  a  matter  so  intricate  and 
xamified  as  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
Banda  and  Kirwee  prize-money.  His  eccle- 
nastical  judgments  have  been  numerous  and 
important     Hia  saccessor  is  a  gentleman 


of  great  abiUty  and  learning  in  that  depart* 
ment  to  the  head  of  which  he  has  been 
raised.  He  is  aUeged  to  be  tinged  with  High 
Church  principles;  but  it  is  due  to  his 
venerable  predecessor  to  say,  that  he  has 
Bo  clearly  de&ned  the  lines  of  principle  amd 
practice  within  which  his  court  may  act,  that 
there  is  Uttle  room,  as  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuae,  for  his  successor  to  overstep  theuL 

THB   ST.    ALBAN's   CASE. 

The  new  Dean  of  the  Arches  has  loet  no 
time  in  showing  symptoms  of  that  High 
Church  feeUng  with  which  he  ia  said  to  be 
animated.  One  of  the  fírst  questions  that 
came  before  him  on  his  elevation  to 
the  Bench  was  to  fíx  a  time  for  hear- 
ing  the  important  case  of  St.  Alban's.  Sir 
Robert  PhiUimore  had  been  counsel  for  Mr. 
Mackonochie  in  the  cause,  and  i»  generaUy 
beUeved  to  have  taken  a  more  than  profes- 
sional  interest  in  its  succeas.  It  was  there* 
fore  with  some  surprise  the  pubUc  was  made 
acquainted  with  his  proposal  to  sit  as  judge 
in  the  cause  with  two  assessors.  His  own 
Church  admirers  had  prematurely  declared 
against  his  taking  that  course,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  counsel  for  the  promoters 
should  object  to  it  It  was  then  agreed  that 
the  case  should  be  heard  before  Dr.  Travers 
Twias  towards  the  end  of  October.  It  is  said 
that  the  respondents  mean  to  protest  against 
having  their  case  heard  before  Dr.  Twias,  and 
the  promoters  wiU  equaUy  object  to  its 
being  heard  before  Sir  Robert  PhUUmore. 
The  ultimate  revision  wUl,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  rest  with  the  Committee  of  Privy 
CounciL 

THB   CtTRATB   QUESTION. 

A  meeting  of  curates  ef  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landwaslatelyheld  in  London,  to  considertheir 
position,  and  with  a  view  to  consider  whether 
a  meeting  of  a  more  general  nature  might 
not  be  held,  to  deliberate  on  the  *'Curate 
Question''  in  all  its  bearings.  From  the  dis- 
cussion  that  took  place  it  appears  that  the 
great  grievance  of  curates  is  not,  as  is 
generaUy  aupposed,  the  smallness  of  their 
salary.  What  they  feel  to  be  more  galling 
is  the  treatment  they  receive  from  the  in- 
cumbents,  **  and  their  wives."  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  position  of  the  curate  had  been 
considerably  changed  of  late.  In  the  days  of 
pluraUties  the  curate  was  generaUy  in  sole 
charge  of  a  parísh.  Now,  he  is  only  the 
asaÍBtant  oí  an  incambent  in  the  diacharge  of 
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duties  tliat  are  above  one  man's  stiength. 
After  a  good  deal  of  diecussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  furtber  steps  should  be  taken  for  a 
thorough  and  public  investigation  of  the 
curate  question. 

PRE8BYTERIAN   UNION. 

The  committees  of  the  four  non-Established 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland  that  are  now 
negotiating  the  tcrms  of  union  resumed  their 
m'eetings  a  few  days  ago.  The  first  qucBtion 
before  thcm  was  as  to  the  reception  given  to 
their  past  labours  on  tliis  subject  by  the  varíous 
bodies-of  which  they  were  the  representatives ; 
and  from  the  oíficial  miniite  publisheditappears 
that  the  members,  looking  to  all  that  passed  at 
the  late  meetings  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
respective  Churches,  were  encouraged  to  per- 
severe  in  the  important  work  entrusted  to 
them.  In  conformity  with  recommendations  of 
the  committees  of  the  Free  and  United  Presby 
terían  Churches,  it  was  agreed  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  consideration  of  the  seventh 
head  of  the  programme  on  the  subject  of 
finance  and  Church  property,  and  the  titles 
to  tbe  latter  in  its  bearíng  on  the  question  of 
an  incorporative  union.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  eífective  and  speedy 
cossideration  of  these  snbjects,  sub-committees 
were  appoint«d  to  take  them  up  'tn  the  first 
instance ;  and  these  bodies  were  instructed  to 
consult  with  the  legal  advisers  dí  the  several 
Clmrches  and  ^ith  other  competent  persons, 
and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
joint  oommittee,  which  was  fixed  to  take 
place  towards  the  close  of  October  next 
The  Bev.  Dr.  M*Leod,  of  Birkenhead,  has 
given  notice  that  he  will  propose,  at  the 
next  meeting,  the  appointment  of  a  sub- 
committee  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  union  between  that 
portion  of  the  United  Presbyterían  Church 
situated  in  England  and  the  Euglish  Presby- 
terian  Church. 

THB   WE8LEYAN   CONTERENCE. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  annual 
'Oonference  of  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan 
MethodÍBt  Church  in  Great  Brítain  held  its 
sittings  at  Brístol  during  the  last  week  in 
July,  and  the  'iiirt  <week  in  August.  The 
'Rev..John  B«dford,  who  acquired  a  high  cha- 
racter  by  his  long  and  successful  labours  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Chapels  Committee,  was 
elected  President  by  a  large  majoríty.  The 
Rev.  John  Farrar  was  elected  SecretMj.  The 
Bittings  of  the  Conference,  properly  so  called, 
were  preceded,  as  usual,  by  the  meetings  of 
the  preparatory  committees,  consisting  of 
botb  iuinÍBieTS  and  laymen.  It  is  stated  that 
tiuM  year,  for   the  fírst  time,  \&ymeii  ^«le 


called  upon  to  offer  prayer  at  the  opening  or 
the  closing  of  the  committees. 

The  Education  Committee  was  the  fint  to 
sit.  There  are  631  day-schools,  containíog 
99,128  scholars,  and  5,137  Sunday-schoolB, 
556,502  Bcholars,  of  whom  73,555  m 
church  -  members.  The  Rev.  T.  Jackson 
moved  a  resolution,  which  was  carríed, 
declaring  that  "no  scheme  wonld  baTe 
their  sympathy  and  coimtenance  which 
did  not  expressly  provide  for  instmction 
in  the  truths  of  the  Bible.*  From  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Chapel  Aífairs  Committee 
it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  new 
buildings  and  enlargements  of  old  ones  in  the 
year  has  been  259 ;  expenditure,  187,053í.; 
remaining  debt,  46,994^. ;  sanctioned  during 
the  year  besides  these,  298;  estimated 
cost,  180,9692.;  estimated  remaining  debt, 
34,609i^.  The  money  raised  for  such  fïïr- 
poses  duríng  the  year  is  reckoned  at  136,895/. 
Among  the  other  subjects  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  open  committees  of  reríew 
were  the  Sabbath  question,  the  Theologicai 
Institution,  and  home  and  foreign  missíons. 

The  first  business  of  the  Conference,  pro- 
perly  so  called,  was  to  fill  up  the  vacanciei 
in  the  Legal  Hnndred.  These  vacancies  are 
produced  by  two  causes,  death  and  aupenumn^ 
tion.  For  many  years,  up  to  the  preeent 
Conference,  the  rnle  for  snpplying  ench 
vacancies  had  been  to  elect  three  memhen 
into  the  Legal  Hundred,  on  the  ground  of 
j  senioríty,  to  one  member  elected  on  nomínsr 
tion  purely  by  the  cheice  of  the  Conferenoe. 
This  rule  was  last  year  chonged.  Now  the 
members  of  the  L^l  Hundred  are  choMn 
altemately  by  senioríty  and  by  electíon  on 
-nomination.  The  number  of  vacancies  for 
the  present  year  being  ten  in  Great  Brítain, 
there  were  five  to  be  filled  up  by  seniority, 
and  .^ve  by  election  on  nominotion. 

Tiie  reading  of,  and  remarking  on,  the 
characteristic  records  of  deceased  ministen, 
always  a  solemn  exercise,  was  this  year  made 
specifldly  interesting  by  the  eminence  of  some 
of  the  number.  The  most  conRpicuoos  ntmes 
were  those  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting  and 
the  Rev.  M.  C.  Taylor.  The  acene  wti 
brígfhtened  by  the  circumstance  tjlf  its  occa> 
rence  in  one  of  the  oldert  of  Methodirt 
chapels,  the  inner  walls  of  which  are  coveied 
with  tablets  to  the  memorj  of  the  aainted 
dead. 

Another  solemn  occasion  waa  that  of  tiie 
ordination  of  ministera.  The  candidate^ 
sixty-one  in  number,  were  aocepCed,  witk 
one  exception.     At  the  oidination  the  oida 
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it  nBed  in  the  Churdi  of  EnglancL  The 
Lowing  íormuk  was  iiBed :  '*  Mayest  thon 
«ive  the  Holy  Qhost  for  the  office  and 
rk  of  the  Christian  mimstiy  now  committed 
to  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands ;  in 
í  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 

the  Holy  Ghoat"  The  President  then 
livered  to  each  candidate  a  Bible,  saying, 
Take  thon  aathority  to  preach  the  Word  of 
»d  and  to  administer  the  sacramente  in  the 
igregations  to  which  you  may  be  appointed." 
le  charge  to  the  newly-ordained  minÍBters 
is  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  from 
Timothy  iv.  16:  **  Take  heed  unto  thy- 
Hj^  etc  The  subject  was  formally  divided 
to  three  headfl — the  end,  the  means,  and 
le  reward  of  the  ChrÍBtian  ministry.  In 
iscuBsiug  hi8  Bubject,  the  ex-President  dealt 
ith  the  dangers  of  ministerial  apostacy,  the 
iachief  of  a  damaged  reputation,  and  the 
iakness  of  a  barren  respectability.  He 
oke  forcibly  on  the  necessity  of  MethodÍBt 
sachers  bringing  the  well-instructed  mem- 
ra  of  their  congregations  to  the  ezperíence 

Tital  religion.  He  exhorted  the  young 
ci  to  guard  their  personal  piety,  their 
uence,  gifts,  conversation,  personal  and 
íaL  habits,  and  their  relations  to  their 
«a^es  and  their  people.  In  speaking  of 
ir  office  as  teachers,  he  pressed  them  to  go 
leaming,  argued  against  the  use  of  old 
Kioiis,  and  emphatically  dedared  that 
^ú^  could  make  up  for  the  lack  of  vivacity 

ibrce  in  the  pulpit. 

^  request  presented  by  the  Canadian  Con- 
^ce  that  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Punshon  should 
•ppointed  their  President  for  the  uext  year 

V>een  complied  with.  He  was  also  ap- 
^ted  to  act  as  a  deputation  from  this  Con- 
K^ce  to  the  Methodist  ËpLscopal  Church 
^be  United  States.  A  communication 
^  the  Irish  Conference  was  read,  praying 
'  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  M.A.,  might  be 
^inted  Principal  oi  the  new  Wesleyan 
'-^je  at  Belfast  The  subject  was  debated 
^^t  length,  strong  opposition  being  raised 
k^e  removal  of  Mr.  i^hur  from  the  ceutre 
^ethodist  operations  in  London,  especially 
^unexion  with  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
^i.ons  of  the  Connexion.  Ultimately  the 
^^«t  of  the  Irish  Conference  was  acceded 
^^t  Mr.  Arthur  will  also  be  an  Honorary 
J^onary  Secretary. 

^e  new  coUegiate  appointments  are:  Dr. 
^ïu,  Divinity  Tutor  at  Richmond ;  Rev. 
^.  Pope,  at  Didsbury ;  Rev.  Mr.  Lomas, 
"eadingley  (the  new  college  near  Leeds). 
^  ^v.  Mr.  Perks  (Sir  F.  Lycett's  chaplain) 
^  l>e  the  additional  MisBÍonacy  Secretaiy. 


Two  Bubjects  beyond  the  usnal  routine 
came  up  incidentally  for  discussion — namely, 
tobacco-smoking  and  gown- wearing.  It  seems 
that  a  certain  minister  had,  during  the  year, 
officiated,  either  at  a  wedding  or  at  a  funeral, 
in  a  surplice.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
preaent  Dr.  Waddy  and  the  late  Rev.  W.  M. 
Bunting  ventored  to  appear  gowned  in  the 
pulpit,  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  Con- 
ference,  Dr.  Bunting  being  especially  severe 
towards  his  son.  The  present  inn^ator 
seems  to  have  been  more  gently  dealt 
with«  *'  In  order,"  he  said,  **  to  avoid 
being  mistaken  for  the  undertaker  or  the 
registrar,  it  was  his  custom  to  put  on  a 
surplice  both  at  marriages  and  at  bunals.'' 
**  There  was  certainly,*'  says  an  eye  and  ear 
witness,  **  a  current  of  feeling  in  his  favour." 
Dr.  Waddy,  however,  declared  it  inexpedient 
to  raise  the  question  to  the  offence  of  **  many 
of  our  people.''  As  for  Dr.  Osbom,  he  in- 
sisted  on  the  old  rule  which  forbids  the 
wearing  of  gown,  surplice,  or  eassock;  re- 
marking  that  at  a  time  when  so  mueh  stvess 
was  laid  upon  vestments  by  some  men,  to  the 
scandal  of  others,  Methodist  preachers  could 
not  keep  too-  dear  of  such  things.  This  view 
commanded  general  assent ;  and  the  minister 
in  question  gave  a  voluntary  undertaking  to 
ky  aside  the  surplice  for  ihe  future. 

The  tobacco  question  was  raised  in  oon- 
nexion  with  the  candidates  for  ordination. 
One  of  the  questions  which  was  put  to  them 
is,  **I>o  youtake  no  snuff,  tobacco,  or  drams?'' 
One  of  the  young  men  ready  for  ordination 
at  Bristol  could  not  answer  it  satisfáctoríly 
respecting  tobacco,  béing,  as  he  acknowledged, 
a  smoker,  and,  moreover,  declining  to  promise 
that  he  would  abandon  the  practice.  The 
consequeuce  was,  that  he  was  refused  oidi- 
nation  for  a  year,  that  he  might  further  oon- 
sider  the  matter. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  appeal  of  a  prívate  member,  who  com- 
plained  that  he  had  been  informaliy  tríed, 
and  therefore  illegally  expelled.  It  was 
declared  that  the  superintendent  had  taken 
a  wrong  course,  and  the  prooeeding  was  de- 
clared  null  and  void. 

Qreat  complaints  were  made  of  the  in- 
tolerance  shown  towards  MethodÍBts  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  The  attendance  of 
Wesleyan  children  at  the  Church  of  England 
schools  on  the  week-day  will  not  be  allowed 
nnless  they  also  attend  the  Church's  Sun- 
day-schools;  and  in  these  places  the  Sun- 
day-Bchools  of  the  Wesleyans  have  been 
in  some  cases  dosed.  It  was  stated  that  in 
one  circnit  the  prindplie  of  ezduBÍon  waa 
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carríed  even  fnrther,  the  nile  being  that  no 
children  are  admitted  to  the  Church  day- 
Bchool  unlcss  the  parents  consent  to  take 
them  to  the  church  to  be  "  christened,"  by 
lieÍDg  rebaptized.  These  Church  echools  are 
ealled  "  National,"  receiving  the  Govemment 
grant,  and  the  territorial  and  clerical  interests 
combine  to  carry  out  the  exclusive  and  op- 
prefisive  principle. 

The  Conference  is  regarded  as  having  im- 
provéd  its  attitude  in  a  friendly  sense  towards 
the  total  abetinence  movement.  There  was 
held  on  the  question  a  public  meeting,  at 
which  all  the  speakers  were  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist  minifiters,  which  gave  it,  although  not 
official,  a  quasi-connexional  choracter.  One 
case  brought  under  discipline  appeors  to 
have  been  epoken  of  as  "  showing  Bymptoms 
of  alcoholic  poisoning.''  Most  respectful 
acknowledgments  were  ordered  to  be  sent  in 
answer  to  the  mcmorial  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation  for  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  on  the  LonVs-day,  and  to  a  memorial 
from  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the 
total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

To  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  New 
Connexion  Conference,  in  reference  to  the 
union  of  the  Methodist  IxxlieB,  it  was  agreed 
to  answer,  in  eíTect,  that  the  Conference, 
though  it  did  not  see  its  way  to  an  organic 
union,  repeated  its  dcBÍre  to  cherÍBh  the  most 
friendlv  sentiments  towards  other  kindred 
denominations. 

At  the  closing  sitting,  the  retirement  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah  (late  Divinity  Tutor  at 
Didsbury)  and  the  Rev.  F.  A.  West  (late 
•  Govemor  of  Kinj^'swood  School)  from  active 
service  was  referred  to,and  resolutions  adopted 
with  reference  thereto.  A  few  closing  words 
weie  addressed  by  the  President  to  his 
brethren,  and  Dr.  lïannah  offered  the  parting 
prayer. 

PR0TB8TANT  EDUCATIONAL   CLA8SES. 

Last  year  some  friends  in  connexion  with 
the  Scottish  Reformation  Society  resolved  to 
establish  an  educational  dass  in  the  City  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  our 
young  men  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  making  them  familiar  with  those 
fallacies  for  want  of  an  acquaintance  with 
which  Rome  ensnares  so  many.  We  are  glad 
to  find  the  experíment  then  made  has  tumed 
out  so  Buccessful,  that  it  has  now  been  de- 
termined  to  institute  a  class  at  the  West-end, 
in  addition  to  the  one  in  the  City,  both  of 
them  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Maguire,  of  Clerkenwell,  to  whose 
AbmtjTy  eAmestneflB,  and  unwearíed  assiduity 
tbe  Bueoem  of  last  jm^n  c&aw  íb  mBÍsly  dxie. 


ASYLUHS  FOR  DB8TITUTB  CmLDREir. 

Among  the  iníluences  that  are  at  work 
the  rescue  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  o- 
juvenile  population,  we  know  none  moie  ^  ^ 
serving  of  admiration  than  the  kindred  instit^^n. 
tions  of  the  Home  forDe8titnteGirl8,which  l^  ^ 
just  been  removed  from  Acton  to  more  co3 
modiouB  premises  at  Ealing,  and  ihe  Chich« 
ter  Training  Ship,  now  moored  in  the  Thanft* 
for   the   reception  and   training  for  sea      q/ 
destitute  boys.     The  Girls'  Home  is  capaTbJe 
of  accommo<lating  fífty,  and  there  are  now 
nearly  forty  inmates.     The  Chichester  is  nofc 
80  full.     There  is  accommodation  for  abocit 
200;   want  of  funds   alone   coníines  them 
to  little  more  than  half  that  nuniber.    Izb 
both  of  these  institutions  the  Earl  of  Shiftes— 
buiy  takes  a  warm  interest.     The  ihip  mty"» 
indeed,  be  said  to  be  his  work ;.  for  at   0 
supper  that  was  given  to  destitute  hovs  L 
the  spríng  of  last  year  his  lordship  put  it 
them,  '*  Now,  boys,  if  a  ship  were  moored 
the  Thames,  how  many  of  you  would  go  oxm 
board?"      A  forest  of  dirty  hands  held  i&X' 
testified  to  the  popularíty  of  the  proposal   ; 
and    the  Govemment    having   granted  tbm.^ 
Chichester,  on  the  noble   earl's  applicatiox:^ 
the  results  have  hitherto  been  moet  raocess^ 
ful.     When  it  is  remembered  that  a  hoy  ca^ 
be  maintained  in  the  vessel  for  a  year  at  tkm^ 
small  expense  of  1 5^,  w^e  trust  that  the  00"^ 
vacant   accommodation   on    board    the  oX^i 
frígate  will  speedily  be  filled  up. 

DEATH   OF   THE   REV.  J08EPH  BBOWV. 

We  record,  with  regret,  the  death  of  tli^ 
Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  Rector  of  Chii** 
Church,  Blackfriars.  He  had  previoualy  hel<l 
charges  at  Sheffield,  Mill-hiU,  Norwood,  aiid 
Bethnal-green,  and  in  all  of  them  he  wa* 
remarkable  for  the  simple  eamestneea  of  bi* 
pulpit  ministrations,  and  for  his  laboan  ^ 
promote  the  temporal  as  well  aa  the  apiríta*^ 
welfare  of  the  poor.  It  was  hia  aelí-denyisig 
exertions  in  the  wretched  distríct  of  Betl^' 
nal-green  that  attracted  the  attentíon,  W® 
believe,  of  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  wb^ 
presented  him  to  the  populooa  lectoiy  <^^ 
Christ  Church,  with  its  16,000  aoula.  Eeïï^ 
his  labours  became  more  abondant  th#^ 
ever.  Among  his  other  good  worka,  t*^ 
Bet  on  foot  a  seríes  of  annoal  oountry  exdtT' 
sions  for  the  poorest  of  hia  pariahioiiert 
which  were  highly  valued  by  theiii.  O** 
popularíty  thus  obtained  he  tnnied  to  tb^ 
best  account,  and  waa  able  to  eífect  a  gr^s» 
spirítual  transformation  in  hia  pariaht  whi^ 
ÍB  inhabited  by  an  extremely  poor  joj^ 
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TURKET. 

An  important  statement  was  lately  made  at  a  meeting  of  Íhe  Society  for  tlie  Propaga- 
of  the  Gk)8pel,  by  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury.  His  Grace  said :  *'  You  all  know  the 
an  has  been  here  lately,  the  enemj,  or  supposed  enemy,  of  Christianity.  I  was  in- 
led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  few  days  ago,  that  in  answer  to  an  entreaty  to  him  to 
sct  his  Christian  subjects,  the  Sultan's  answer  was:  'I  will  not  only  piotect  my 
stian  subjects,  but  I  will  protect  Christianity.' "  Simultaneously  with  the  publici^on 
LÍs  remarkable  promise,  comes  the  announcement  by  telegram  from  Constantinople,  that  it 
3een  determined  by  the  Goyemment  of  the  Sultan  to  appoint  a  new  Council  of  State, 
hom  ten  in  number,  or  one-half  of  the  whole  body,  are  to  be  Christians. 

INDIA. 

The  decline  of  the  Juggemaut  idol  festival  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Calcutta 

sspondent  of  the  leading  joumal,  who  thus  writes  : — 

These  idolatroos  feetivals  seem  to  be  losiiig  their  hold  on  the  masses.  Take  the  Jnggemaot 
ab  at  Serampore.  In  1864  you  recorded  how  one  of  the  cars  ran  over  siz  worthmperB,  kiUins 
This  year  the  crowds  were  mach  less  than  nsnal,  and  consisted  chieflY  ot  women  and 
Iren.  One  of  the  two  cars  was  not  dragged  at  íint,  because  the  people  wonld  not  aasist  in  an 
^erally  considered  as  giving  salvation,  and  the  jpriest  actually  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
.atrate,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transiation  :  **6n  acconnt  of  the  heavy  rain  and  the  smiUl 
tjiing  of  the  people  on  the  íirst  day  of  the  Ruth  (car)  festival,  the  car  could  not  be  moved.  To- 
■ow  will  be  Sunday,  and  there  wiU  be  a  lai^e  concourse  of  people.  Unleas  yoor  honour  looks 
.  favour  it  will  be  difficult  to  move  the  car.  So  I  pray  that  the  oost  may  be  received  from  me^ 
that  orders  may  be  given  by  beat  of  dram,  and  the  police  may  be  deputed  to  the  spot  to  have 
sarmoved." 

Of  coorse,  the  magistrate  gave  no  assistance,  and  fínally  the  evil  omen  was  averted,  and  the 
tt's  pockets  fílled  when  the  car  was  dragg|;ed  a  little  distance  after  heavy  expenditure.  It  is  a 
lerous  erection  on  ten  pairs  of  wheels,  each  made  of  one  enormous  piece  of  wobd.  The  painted 
k  which  does  duty  for  Juggemaut  is  in  atower  on  the  top^  and  the  otherturrets  are  fíUed  with 
its,  who  clang  cymbals,  strike  bells,  beat  dmms,  blow  oonohshells,  and  inf  uriate  or  amnse  the 
úe  with  obflcene  ezhortations  in  a  traly  deviliah  fashion. 

The  famine  in  Orissa  continues,  and  the  people  are  whoUy  dependent  on  charity,  the 
emment  now  feeding  a  fourth  of  the  population.  Starvation  has  thus  ceased,  but  the 
^ians  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent  has  been  issued  -on  their 
&lf.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  are  wanted  to  support  the  1,500  children  which  the, 
ine  has  made  fatherless,  tiU  they  are  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  to  give  them  a  Chrístian 
^tion.     In  Orissa  the  orphans  are  chiefly  under  the  American  and  Baptist  missionaries, 

a  laige  number  of  the  girls  are  under  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  Chota  Nagpore  the 
^iity  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Lutheran  missionaries,  one  of  whose  number  died  from 
^xertions  during  the  famine.  At  present  these  orphans  are  supported  by  a  monthly 
t  of  two  mpees  each  from  Govemment,  by  the  missionaries  themselves,  and  by  some 
^m  the  Calcutta  Committee,  but  all  this  must  cease  at  the  end  of  the  year.  One  of 
*  orphans  may  be  permanently  provided  for  by  acontribution  of  20^. 
A  mÍ39Íonary  mentions  the  baptism  at  BareUly  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  the 
K^dar  or  landlord  of  part  of  a  neighbouring  vUlage.  Their  conversion  was  due  to  the 
ng  of  a  stray  copy  of  the  Gospel,  which  found  its  way  into  their  hands  before  they  had 
^y  intercourse  with  other  Christians. 

The  Rajah  of  Travancore  lately  admitted  to  an  audience  eleven  native  pastors  for  the 
c>8e  of  presenting  a  congratulatory  address.  **  Such  a  thing,''  says  the  missionaTy  who 
ts  the  fact,  "  was  never  heard  of  before.** 

Among  the  instances  of  conversion  reported  from  India,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Hobbs,  of  the 
Uit  Society,  JesAore,  details  the  particulars  of  ten  different  cases,  representing  last  year^s 
•ions  to  the  community  over  which  he  presides. 

CHINA. 

The  American  Methodist  mission  in  China  bore  no  fmit  of  personál  conversion  for  ten 

1  írom  the  time  it  was  instituted.     Dr.  Maclay,  the  superintendent,  now  writes  : — 

^t  the  time  of  my  last  visit  to  Kucheng  city  I  administered  the  ordinanoe  of  baptÍBm  to  one 
»  «nd  one  chUd.    On  Sunday,  AprU  14,  I  was  in  the  sonthem  portion  of  onx  'wotk.    Vcl  >3ba 
oon  of  that  day  was  at  a  viÚage  on  the  leaahore  oáUod  Ha\V«n,  'WÏMm  \  \Mi\f)^sin^  ^sraaíNM^ 
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fulults  and  two  children.     At  the  closc  of  these  services  we  "  took  up  onr  carriages  and  went  up 
to  "  Hokchiang  eity,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  where  we  held  an  aftemoon  aenrice,  and  I^ 
haptized  eleven  adults  and  one  child.     Twenty-eight  baptisms  in  one  day !     I  am  aware  that  thea^^ 
íigures  will  not  seem  large  to  those  familiar  with  the  **  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  or  even  to  those  ae.  ^ 
quainted  with  the  glorious  triumph  of  Methodism  in  the  United  Statea  ;  Btill  I  assure  you  they  d^ 
Beem  lar^e  to  us  here  in  Cbina,  and  thcy  thrill  our  aoids  with  the  cheering  hope  that  the  "nigt^'^ 
of  toil  '*  18  cloBÍng,  and  the  mom  is  at  hand. 

The  printiiig  establÍKhment  of  the  Presbyterian  misBÍon  at  Shanghai  is  a  commodiox^ 

building,  with  prepses  and  all  the  requisites  for  typefounding,  stereotyping  or  electrotypiiip 

printing,  and  biuding.     The  list  of  separate  publications,  including  portions  of  the  Bible  tttxfi 

tracts  and  occasional  issues  printed  the  last  year,  amount  to  167 ;    and  the  whole  number  ^)f 

pages,  17,200,060. 

ABTSSINIA. 

The  announcement  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  of  the  intention  of  Her  Míijestv'í 

Qovemnient  to  take  measures  to  compel  the  King  of  Abyssinia  to  releose  the  iniprí^oDed 

cíjnsul  and  niissionaries  wiU  give  general  satisfaction.     The  tyrant  appears  to  have  suffered, 

of  late,  so  greatly  from  the  defection  of  his  troops,  that  the  intended  expedition  may  be  re- 

lieved  from  the  necessity  of  actually  striking  a  blow.     Meanwhile,  several  letters  have  been 

received  from  the  coptives,  all  of  which,  though  giving  an  affecting  account  of  their  con- 

dition  at  Magdala,  still  speak  in  the  language  of  faith  and  hope.     The  Rev.  H.  A.  Stem 

thus  writes  under  date  of  June  1 9  : — 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  shadows  which  forewamcd  us  of  the  cominff  crisÍB  have  annmed 
a  more  tangible  and  palpable  form,  and  the  long-cx|)ecte<l  crashywhioh  will  probably  bniy  tÍM 
abominable  tyrant  bcneath  the  mina  of  his  tottering  empire  and  exhausted  power,  cannot  be  ftf 
dÍBtant.     For  some  time  the  elements  of  disaffection  and  rebcUion  had  iufected  the  peaBantrv  cl 
Begemeder  and  the  troops  belouging  to  the  revolted  provinces  ;  the  dread  and  terror  inBpired  bv 
thc  tyrant's  unsparing  severity,  however,  prevented  tne  smouhlering  olements  of  dÍBContent  froa 
bursting  into  a  name.     Occasional  defeata  iuflicted  by  the  enraged  vilIagerB  on  the  pillage-lorÍDg 
Boldiera  gave  them  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and  prompted  them  to  offer  a  Dold  and  jm- 
dauiited  opposition  in  the  only  province  which,  till  now,  had  apparently  been  loyal.     One  mi^bt 
have  imagined  thifl  would  have  mduced  the  tyrant  to  adopt  a  wÍBer  and  more  conciliatoiy  policy 
than  that  of  the  íire,  the  spear,  and  the  mutilating  knife ;  but  no ;  impelled  by  an  iuBatiabfe  thir^ 
for  blood,  he  withdrew  from  the  buming  homesteadB  of  the  vengeance-breathmg  peaBantry,  and  iv 
a  tit  of  fren/y  commenced  the  work  of  destraction  and  death  among  his  own  puaillanimffO* 
adherentB.     On  the  7th  inst.  it  is  said  that  upwardB  of  670  of  these  cowardly,  críme-Btainfed  ng^-: 
muffinB  were  bntc^hered  in  cold  blood.     A  panic  immediately  spread  through  the  rabble  rankB,  «0«^ 
on  the  «iveuing  of  the  same  day  on  which  thÍB  revoltine  tn^edy  waa  enactcd  Bas  AddaloDf  tl:^^ 
ChÍHf  of  Gedshon,  with  all  his  followers,  and  a  conBÍdorable  numbcr  from  all  the  other  di8tríet>' 
bordering  on  the  Wollo  Galla  country  (which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  monntain  on  whick  tl>' 
Mag<iala  stands),  deserted  their  Royal  master'B  service.     The  well-kuown  defections  in  hÍB  caBBp* 
the  constant  desertionB  from  the  impotent  bands,  and  tho  wocful  fate  accorded  to  every  one  wli^ 
Btrays  beyond  his  hut  or  tent,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  tlie  rebela,  have  at  laat  dismayed  tl^^ 
vaunting  tyrant.     He  is  at  present  in  Debra  Tabor,  where  it  íb  reported  he  ÍB  ereeting  a  itroo^ 
fence  around  his  insi^ifícant  camp.     AII  the  great  men  have  been  either  kiUed  or  have  Bon^l^^ 
refuge  in  flight.     His  own  son,   Ras  MeahÍBhah,  with  Raa  Ëugeda,  one  of  the  most  obeeqvio^^ 
creatures,    are  in  cbaina.     Atrocious  deeds  are  constantly  perpetrated,   and  blood  íb  ahed  í^ 

Erofusion.  The  savage  tyrant  is  quite  furious ;  and  to  allay  tne  btorm  that  is  raging  in  hÍB  bteft^ 
e  iiogs  and  tortures,  and  bums  in  wax-dipped  dresseB,  the  women  and  diildren  of  tAmcooá.c^ 
Boldiers  and  chiefs.  About  the  Ëuropean  lutÍBanB,  with  Flad,  Mrs.  Flad,  and  Mib.  Roaenth»^* 
and  children,  who  are  in  his  camp,  we  have  no  reliable  information.  Huit  they  are  in  pnaoo  í^ 
certain,  but  whether  in  chaiiis  or  not  we  are  still  in  doubt.  Their  poBÍtion  mutt  be  dieadfv^ 
indced.  We  are  at  prcsent  watching  with  intense  anxiety  the  tyrant's  movementa.  Should  1>^ 
come  here,  and  I  bclieve  his  enemies  dare  not  dispute  his  progress  throueh  their  teiritory,  we  Bb^" 
liave  a  hot  and  dangerous  position.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  waits  untu  he  ia  too  weak  t#  úBf^ 
f rom  Debra  Tabor  to  our  prison,  our  fricnds  in  his  canip  wiU  have  to  encounter  Biany  aMrioni  aP^ 
severc  contíict,  even  if  they  escape  alive  out  of  the  hedge  in  which  they  are  aidusad.  Do  n^ 
imagine  that  my  courage  is  siuking  or  my  energy  failing.  Rtmoved  Irom  all  human  hel^  e»clqd<g** 
frnni  all  human  depcndencies,  and  exposed  daily  to  almost  every  inuiginable  peril,  we  have  ^ 
Bhield  in  Him  who  is  a  shelter  to  the  needy,  a  holp  to  the  troubled,  and  a  succoor  to  the  oppnjiBfi^ 
I  ain  quite  resigned  to  my  painful  situation,  and  if  you  and  others  do  not  weary  Sn  yow  ]cay**^ 
1  am  Bure  our  covenant-keeping  God  will  yet  deliver  ub,  and  unite  ub  again. 

AFRICA. 

From  Qraham^s  Town  we  hear  still  further  of  the  results  of  the  revival 

there.     The  Rev.  W.  T.  Davis  writee : — 

Since  my  last  communication  to  you,  we  have  admitted  to  f nll  chnrch-feUowdiin  by  pibl'^ 
baptism  and  by  public  recognition,  165  perBona.  The  greater  number  of  tboee  hÊptímnwmMjim^^ 
nmn  and  yonng  women,  who,  in  the  days  of  their  strentfth  and  vigour,  have  thna  givcn  thor  faag^ 
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e  Liord  to  acknowledge  Him  as  their  God.  Froxn  every  circnit  we  have  had  joyoiia  news  of  the 
ogresa  of  God's  work. 

he  contrafit  is  the  greater,  eays  the  pame  writer,  from  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago, 
e  misaionaries  often  wept  over  their  almost  total  want  of  Buccees.  Now  the  reports  from 
e  circTiits  in  this  district  showed  an  increase  of  fuU  memhers  of  930,  with  2,419  on  trial; 
id  tbose  in  the  Queen's  Town  District,  927  incrcaíïe  of  members,  and  1,137  on  trial;  thus 
EikÍBg  a  total  of  more  than  5,000  convereions  duriiig  the  past  six  months  in  the  colony 
1  in  Kaffirland,  exclusive  of  NataL 

Tbe  effect  upon  missionary  operations  of  the  poliey  we  have  adopted  towards  the  natives 
ttled  on  the  Kei  is,  according  to  a  Wesleyan  missionary  on  the  spot,  most  disastrous. 
lis  gentleman  thus  writes: — 

The  Fingoea,  who  came  over  the  Kei,  have,  for  the  mo«t  part,  settled  on  their  locations  ;  and 
egpret  to  say  that  a  large  portion  of  the  new  comers  are  pluneing  headlong  into  heathenism. 
ben  the  Fingoes  came  to  their  new  country  they  ought  to  have  been  told  that,  as  f ar  as  practic- 
te,  tbey  would  be  govemed  by  colonial  law.  InateMl  of  that,  thia  nation,  the  majoríty  ot  which 
M  bom  imder  Brítish  mle,  was  told  that  in  the  Tranakeian  terrítory  it  would  be  govemed  by 
tffir,  that  is,  by  the  heathen  law.  A  fearful  responsibility  rests  upon  the  man  who  thus  doomed 
s  lialf-civilised  people  to  perpetnal  heathendom.  It  would  not  matter  so  much  if  the  people 
ald  introduce  an  improving  element  into  those  laws.  But  Kaffir  law  is  always  in  êtatu  quo ;  it 
▼er  improves.  It  is  the  same  thing  now  as  it  has  been  from  time  immemoríal,  and  the  Kiíffir 
fcions,  as  nations,  never  can  be  either  civilised  or  Chrístian,  until  the  immoral  portions  of  their 
VB  are  removed.  A  stríking  proof  of  the  trath  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  present  condition  of 
reli's  nation.     Forty  years  ago  missionaríes  came  amoncst  them.     Butterworth  was  tke  station 

the  tríbe.  The  Word  of  God  was  preached  amongst  them  b^  some  of  onr  best  missienaríes,  and 
'hat  ÍB  the  result  ?  (1  do  not  refer  to  results  in  mission  stations.  The  neople  there  have  Kaffir 
w  without  its  impuríties,  etc. )  Why,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledee,  I  do  not  know  a  single  be- 
ievin^  Kaffir  in  the  whole  of  Kreli's  tríbe.  The  Gospel  and  Kaffir  law,  pure  and  simple,  are  an- 
agonistic,  and  one  must  destroy  the  other.  It  was  this  which  probably  led  the  íirst  siissionaríes 
A  adopt  the  system  of  stations.  Many  of  their  successors  think  that  in  this  matter  they  com- 
aitted  a  blunder.  If  they  had  begun  to  work  upon  the  tríbe  en  masse  instead  of  eoncentrating 
heir  labours  on  stations,  they  wotdd  probably  have  laboured  for  twenty  years  without  apparent 
^esolts,  bnt  their  labours  would  in  time  have  told  on  the  chiefs  and  leaaing  men,  and  have  led 
'<o  improvements  in  the  law.  The  other  plan  was  acted  upon,  many  were  brought  to  God  in  the 
■tations,  but  tl^  tríbes  as  tríbes  are  unreached,  and  1  do  not  know  of  a  single  chief  or  great  man 
3  heathenlandTavourable  to  Chrístianil^.  They  like  the  missionary  personally;  the  Gospel  that 
^  preaches  may  do  for  Engliahmen,  but  it  is  not  the  thing  for  them. 

MADAGASCAK. 

There  is  a  uniform  testimony  from  the  Londen  Society'S  missionaries  to  the  spiritual 
>speríty  of  the  people  under  their  charge.  "  For  two  or  three  months  past,''  says  one  of 
^  Irethren,  '*  there  has  been  a  cheering  increase  in  all  our  congregations,  and  the  desiie  to 
^  the  Gospel  increases  on  every  hand.**  The  Christians  are  also  making  efforts — ^to  an 
pïecedented  extent,  for  them — for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  "  They  have  done  more 
i  given  more,"  we  are  told,  "  within  the  last  few  months  than  ever  they  have  done  or 
"^n  before."  The  funds  have  been  obtained  for  six  new  countiy  churchea,  the  erectíon  of 
E^e  of  which  has  been  commeneed. 

POLYNBSIA. 

At  length  we  have  details  of  the  wreck  of  the  missionary  ship,  John  Williams.     In  a 

ter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Tumer,  of  Samoa,  that  gentleman  thus  narratea  the  loss  of 

^  Tessel,  which  occurred  on  Tuesday,  Jannary  8  7 — 

The  John  Williams  is  a  total  wreck  on  Savage  Island.  Thank  Grod,  however,  that  on  the 
SHt  she  was  wrecked,  all  who  weré  on  board — seventv-two  in  number — were  saved.  The  story 
^  «hort  one,  but  a  very  sad  tale.  They  were  busy  all  day  landinff  Mr.  Lawes'  goods  and  taking 
pTQsents  from  the  natives  of  yams,  etc.  About  sundown  they  lieaded  off  from  the  shore,  but 
^^  becalmed  and  driven  to  the  reef  by  a  heavy  current  which  had  set  in  from  the  north-west. 
^  hands  were  called  to  the  three  boats  to  puU  her  off,  but  on — on — on  she  went  towards  the 
^  reef ;  and  when  it  was  evident  that  no  move  could  be  done,  the  boats  were  erdered  alongside 
*"Ave  life.  It  was  a  dark,  dismal  night ;  but  idl,  under  God's  kind  care,  got  dear  of  the  ship 
Bfore  she  strack.  They  then  passed  the  end  of  a  rope  from  one  beat  to  another  to  keep  any  of 
^«  three  from  drifting  out  to  sea.  They  got  all  clear  a  little  before  she  stmck,  which  was  abont 
^-past  eleven.  Bv  nalf-past  four  all  were  through  the  surf,  and  safely  landed  at  Mr.  Lawea' 
^^^  It  was  a  night  of  terrible  distress  to  all,  but  uom  all  the  dangers  of  that  terríble  night  the 
^,  dehvered  chem.  The  buming  of  some  rockets  and  blue  lights  alarmed  the  natives  and  the 
''''^onaries,  two  of  whom  were  spendine  the  night  on  shore  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawes.  The 
]**j[wa8 lifted  up  on  to  a  shelving  reef  close  by  some  higher  mgged  cliffs,  and  there  she  now 
l^ui^ken  in  the  middle,  her  masts  gone,  and  from  stem  to  stem  a  poor  helpless  wreck.  The  cargo 
^nisared  for4^000;.,  and  the  ship  for  9,0002.,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  money  for  a  new  ship. 
*«•  things  of  the  new  missionaríea  were  also  inaured  íor  2XSKH,  each. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  meeting  of  the  Eniperor  of  the  French  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Salzbuï^j  b 
been  the  subject  of  niuch  and  varioua  speculation  in  this  country,  and  still  more  on  t 
Contiuent.     The  ostensible  object  of  the  meeting  waa  innocent  and  natural  enoogh.    T 
melancholy  death  of  the  Prince  Maximilian  in  Mexico  prevented  hia  brother  from  comÍDg 
Paris ;  and  Napoleon,  wishing  to  give  the  Austrian  Emperor  a  testimony  of  his  lively  wnc^'w 
for  the  death  of  that  prince,  proposed  to  meet  and  condole  with  him  in  hi»  own  doniinior:».* 
Hence  the  intemew,  which  la^ted  some  days.     But  politicians,  we  need  not  say,  saw  mo  ^ 
in  this  than  a  visit  of  mere  coudolence ;  and  rumours  of  alliances,  with  a  view  to  futuie  wa^^ 
were  fre([uent  and  strong.     In  this  country,  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  the  meetixx^ 
of  the  Emperors  with  philosophic  indifference,  as  one  which  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  peace  fDÍ 
Europe.     Austria  is  in  no  condition  again  to  wage  war  with  her  ccnqueror ;  and  the  Freacl 
Emperor  has  seen  enough  of  the  Qerman  temper  to  satisfy  him  that  any  resistance  on  ^ú 
part  would  only  tend  to  consolidate  the  uniou  that  has  given  his  people  so  much  disqaitst. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Imperial  conferences  may  have  had  reference  to  the  state  of  aflkira 
in  the  East,  where  events  bode  no  good  to  Turkish  rule,  notwithstanding  the  vÍBÍt  of  tli« 
Mussulman  ruler  to  the  countries  of  Christendom.     The  insurrection  in  Crete  is  aot  yet 
ended,  and  disturbances  continue  on  the  Epirote  and  Thessalian  frontiers  of  Greece.    Tkese 
disaífections  are  said  to  be  fomented  by  Russia,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Fiance  an<i 
Austria  may  desire  to  have  a  counterpoise  to  her  influence.     England  alone  stands  ftloof 
from  these  intrigues,  and  watches  events. 

Spain  has  once  more  arisen  in  insurrection.  This  is  a  state  of  affairs  so  usnal  in  th^ 
unhappy  country,  that  the  announcement  hardly  excites  interest,  and  would  be  pasaed  over 
without  remark,  were  it  not  for  the  deeds  of  blood  that  form  the  sequel  pf  each  of  tbeae 
events,  and  for  which  each  party  is  equally  responsible.  For  some  timc^past  the  reporte 
from  tliat  land  have  been  fiUed  with  details  of  the  tyïanny  and  cruelty  of  thc  men  in 
power,  and  the  wholestile  shootings,  imprisonments,  and  transportations  of  suspected  pewoni 
The  country,  we  were  told,  was  ripe  for  revolt ;  and  when  it  took  place  it  would  not  onij 
be  directed  agaiust  the  Ministers,  but  would  affect  the  dynasty  itself.  The  revolt  has  no* 
come ;  but  so  far  as  information  is  allowed  to  transpire,  it  seems  to  be  unimportant  Ko 
persou  of  note,  whether  civil  or  military,  is  mixed  up  in  it ;  the  insurgenta  are  divided  in^ 
sumll  bauds,  acting  against  the  Koyal  troops  with  doubtful  success.  At  the  same  time,  it  i* 
right  to  say  that  the  iufonnation  received  is  extremely  meagre,  and  appeara  from  its  veiy 
nature  to  be  of  a  garbled  character.  The  ordinary  channels  of  intelligence  are  in  the  han<l» 
of  the  Govemment,  who  allow  no  news  to  be  transmitted  that  is  unfavourable  to  themselTea 
We  are  thus  left  in  a  state  of  uncertídnty  on  all  but  one  point — the  state  of  bigotir, 
ignorance,  and  sujïerstition  in  which  Spain  is  sunk.  No  revolution  of  a  merely  ^íiúc^ 
character  is  likely  to  benetit  the  people. 

France  still  continues  occupied  with  the  Great  Exhibition  at  her  capital,  and  queition* 
of  a  more  important  character  are  for  the  present  put  aside.  The  Empeior  himselí^  how- 
ever,  continues  to  develop  the  intemal  policy  which  has  'so  marked  hia  reign.  His  impw''^ 
ments  in  Paris  are  weli  known.  The  other  large  towns  in  France  have  shared  in  the  Imptfi*' 
bouuty ;  and  now  the  country  districts  are  to  come  in  for  their  share.  In  a  letter  addwiií^ 
to  his  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Emperor  recommends  a  sum  of  several  miUioxiB  aUilo^ 
to  be  expended  in  drainiug,  enclosing,  and  other  agricultural  improvementa  in  ihe  mnJ  ^ 
tricts  of  France,  part  of  which  is  to  be  defrayed  from  Imperial  and  part  from  local  tuaá^ 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Emperor  has  succeeded  in  retaining  the  affection  and  loyú^  ^ 
the  peasantry  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  reign.  The  religious  aapecta  of  the  oonjáíf 
are  of  a  still  more  interesting  character.  We  leam  from  the  letter  of  onr  eoneBpoBdeiit  tki^ 
the  clergy  have  been  engaged  in  celebrating  the  beatiilcation  of  a  poor  peMant  gid  of  ^ 
last  ceutury,  thus  adroitly  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Imperial  policjy  and  iwTfifH"^  ^ 
attachment  of  the  peasantry  to  their  Church.  With  simpler  rites,  «nd  in  a  moie  vfii^ 
manner,  the  Protestants  of  Alsace  have  been  celebrating  the  centenatj  of  the  weU-kK*^ 
Pastor  Oberlin's  settlement  in  the  Ban-de-la-Rochey  which  wat  10  fraitíal  of  Umhiíí  to  ^ 
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ict.  The  conflict  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Rationalistfl  in  the  Protestant  Charch 
continues,  the  subject  of  contention  at  preaent  heing  whether  a  Oeneral  Synod  shall  be 
L 

The  state  of  Italy  continues  to  excite  great  interest  The  existing  Qoyemment  has 
able  to  carry  through  the  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  sale  of  Church  property ;  but  with- 
greater  economy  in  the  iinancea,  and  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
tiy,  it  Í8  not  supposed  that  this  confiscation,  large  as  it  is,  will  prove  more  than  a  tem- 
7  alleviation.  In  the  meantime,  Rome  is  in  a  Btate  of  great  disquiet  The  rumour  has 
ábroad  that  Qaribaldi  ÍB  organising  an  expedition  for  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the 
iom  of  Italy — of  course  driving  out  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals;  and  though  the 
m  Govemment  has  assembled  ita  troops  on  the  frontier  to  defeat  Buch  an  attempt, 
the  Pope  is  protected  by  a  foreign  legion  in  his  own  pay,  still  the  Papal  party  does 
eel  secure.  To  add  to  their  dismay,  the  cholera  has  broken  out  with  firightful  virulence 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  Papal  dominions,  as  well  as  in  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  the 
m  peninsula  being  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  the  cholera  has  scourged  this 

Its  ravages  in  the  little  town  of  Albano  were  very  severe ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
re  are  full  of  the  praises  of  Cardinal  Altieri,  the  bishop  of  that  town,  who  died  at  his 

Little  account,  however,  is  made  of  the  death  of  the  Evangelical  pastor,  Qregori,  who 
cut  oíf  in  the  same  manner  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  and  who  refused  to  leave  the  place 
I  the  cholera  broke  out,  though,  unUke  the  Cardhial,  he  had  no  ties  to  the  district,  but 
9nly  there  on  a  visit.  It  is  sad  to  say,  that  both  in  and  out  of  Rome  the  ravages  of  the 
se  are  increased  by  the  ignorance  and  jealousy  of  the  people,  who  persist  in  regarding 
loctors  as  the  propagators  of  the  disease,  and  drive  away  the  men  who  come  for  their 
fit. 

The  G^neral  Conference  of  Evangelical  Christians  is,  at  the  time  we  are  going  to  press, 
sdion  at  AmsterdanL  The  Conference,  so  far  as  we  have  received  intelligence  of  its  pro- 
ngs,  has  been  as  successful  as  any  of  its  former  Continental  gatherings.  The  Dutch  Pro- 
ats  were  forward  to  welcome  their  brethren  in  Chríst  from  other  lands ;  while  the  English, 
rican,  French,  and  Qerman  visitors  viewed  with  interest  the  memorials  of  the  grand 
Igle  which  the  ancestors  of  these  people  carried  on  with  the  might  of  Spain  in  the  six- 
;h  century.  The  subjects  wíiich  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Alliance,  however,  were 
he  relics  of  the  past,  but  preparations  for  the  future.  Every  age  brings  its  own  crises 
presents  its  own  difficulties  for  solution.  This  was  fuUy  recognised  by  the  members  of 
Ailiance ;  and  interesting  and  important  dÍBCussions  were  held  on  the  relations  between 
ching  and  the  progress  of  modem  thought,  the  best  mode  of  presenting  the  Qospel  in 
lexion  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  other  questions  of  practical  interest.  A  cerdial 
tation  was  given  by  the  American  representatives  to  hold  the  next  Qeneral  Conference 
le  AUiance  at  New  York. 

HOME. 

ParUament  has  now  concluded  its  labours,  after  a  session  protracted  longer  than  usual ; 
the  important  issues  of  its  deUberations  we  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  Her  Majesty 
taken  advantage  of  this  close  of  the  legislative  year  to  make  her  annual  excursion  to 
^  in  the  Highlands.  She  varied  her  joumey  by  a  stay  for  a  few  days  on  the  Borders, 
fe,  from  her  head-quarters  at  Floors,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  she 
▼isits  to  Melrose  Abbey,  Abbotsford,  Jedburgh,  and  various  other  locaUties  renowned  in 
^  legend,  and  rendered  classic  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
itry  which  Her  Majesty  had  never  before  visited ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Borderers  was 
bited  in  strong  reUef,  each  of  the  ancient  towns  vieing  with  its  neighbour  in  the 
tíhess  of  its  welcome.  The  Queen  appeared  to  be  much  gratified  with  her  visit,  and  her 
Jt  cheerful  manner  in  her  various  excursions,  was  the  subject  of  general  remark  and 
Wolation. 

Notwithstanding  a  season  more  than  usuaUy  fíckle,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
"^  which  is  admitted  to  be  at  least  a  fuU  average  one  both  in  quantity  and  quaUty ;  and 
Weather  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  its  ingathering.  There  were  excep- 
^  however.  Heat  of  tropical  intensity  was  foUowed  in  more  than  one  instance  by 
^  of  thunder  and  Ughtning,  rain,  and  hail,  of  a  severity  which  has  rarely  been 
^^iBed  in  these  temperate  latitudes.  Fortunately,  they  were  of  short  duration,  and  the 
^  on  the  ground  were  not  materiaUy  injured.     While  we  have  thus  had  cause  to  rejoice 
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in  God's  goodness,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  seasons  have  been  thronghout  of  an  exceptia'^j^j 
character,  as  if  Nature  were  in  sympathy  with  the  extraordinary  events  that  are  takÍDg  plaee 
before  our  eyes  in  the  moral  and  political  world. 

We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  recommendations  which  the  CommÍ8«ion  on 
Bitnal  are  said  to  have  agreed  to,  and  to  the  distinction  that  was  attempted  to  be  drarn 
between  parochial  and  proprietary  and  private  chapeh.  Their  report  haa  not  yet  been 
published ;  but  assuming  the  current  rumour  to  be  correct,  some  of  the  High  Church  jowBal» 
impugn  the  decision  of  the  CommÍ8sioner8,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  has  no  control  over 
the  churches  which  it  neither  built  nor  endowed.  Take,  it  is  said,  the  well-known  case 
of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom.  The  State  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  with  a  IMsBenting  chapel  ; 
for  the  funds  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  church,  and  for  the  endowment  of  the 
clergyman,  were  fumished  by  private  liberality.  But  surely  this  is  trifling.  It  was  quite  open 
to  the  munifícent  donors  of  that  and  other  churches  to  constitute  them  free  and  independent, 
to  decline  the  superintendence  of  bishops,  and  to  stipulate  for  the  non-interference  of 
Parliament.  It  would  then  have  been  for  the  authorities  both  of  Church  and  State  to  con- 
Bider  whether  they  would  accept  the  gift  on  such  terms.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  none  of  thcse 
Btipulations  were  made.  It  was  the  grand  ambition  of  those  who  built  and  endowed 
the  church  to  have  it  incorporated  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  having  succeeded  im 
their  object,  it  would  hardly  be  consistent  for  them  to  tum  round  now,  and  while  they 
claim  for  their  new  stracture  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church  Establishment,  to  insist  that  it 
fihall  not  be  amenable  to  its  responsibilities.  The  Church  of  England  is  based  upon  ítí 
uniformity  of  worship  and  discipline,  as  well  as  doctrine ;  and  it  would  have  been  fatal  to 
that  uniformity  if  exceptional  legislation  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  caae  of  Bome  of 
its  churches,  on  the  ground  of  the  accident  by  which  they  had  come  into  the  poseeflaioii  of 
the  Establishment. 

Several  colonial  and  some  American  bishops  tave  arrived  in  this  country  in  order  t» 
take  part  in  the  General  Episcopal  Council  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  inriteá 
to  meet  at  Lambeth  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  It  is  still  matter  of  doubt  what 
are  the  questions  which  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  meeting ;  nor,  indeed^  does  muck 
importance  appear  to  be  attached  to  their  gathering.  It  is  said  that  some  of  our  diooenB 
bishops  decline  to  attend.  Dr.  Colenso  has  written  to  the  English  paperB  to  say  that  he  h» 
not  been  invited,  but  if  he  had  been  he  could  not  have  come,  as  there  are  more  importttJ 
matters  in  his  own  diocese  to  engage  his  attention.  Hereupon  hia  admirers  contrBsthii 
devotion  to  duty  with  his  brother  colonial  bishops,  who  are  on  every  pretext  readyto 
retum  to  England.  But  they  forget  that  the  Bishop  was  in  this  coimtry  not  long  ago  fcf 
more  than  a  year  together,  engaged  in  superintending  the  publication  of  his  books,  whilé  hii 
diocese  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  advocates  in  Parliament  of  a  repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  urge  that  the 
assumption  of  territorial  titles  by  Eomish  bishops  in  England  is  a  spiritual  question,  id^ 
has  no  hostile  bearing  towards  the  Church  of  England.  A  correspondence  that  haa  latd^ 
taken  place  in  Liverpool  appears  to  tell  a  different  tale.  In  the  couise  of  eome  impror*' 
ments  that  were  effected  in  that  town,  the  Corporation  had  occasion  to  xae  a  piece  (rfthe 
property  of  the  parish  church,  for  which  they  were  to  give  compensation.  A  jray  appoÍB**^ 
to  assess  the  amount  returaed  a  verdict  for  a  considerable  sum,  on  which  the  coroner,  who  JB^ 
fiided,  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  use  it  as  a  nucleus  for  a  lai^ger  subscription  to  be  lai** 
in  the  town,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  handsome  church  which  might  be  uaed  as  a  cathedialf 
in  the  event  of  Liverpool  being  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  Rector  of  liveipool 
highly  approved  of  this  suggestion,  and  headed  the  subscription  with  the  sum  of  500i  B» 
he  met  with  opposition  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  The  Ëoman  Catholic  Biáhop  of  li^ 
pool  publicly  protested  against  this  mode  of  appropriating  the  money,  and  against  tkc  vf^ 
of  Liverpool  at  any  time  becoming  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  bishopric,  aigmsg  thath* 
was  already  the  bishop  of  the  district,  and  that  to  bring  any  other  bidíop  into  *■* 
place  would  be  to  commit  an  act  of  spiritual  harlotry.  We  believe  thia  arrogant  aiBO^ 
tion  has  rather  stimulated  the  Liverpool  subscription ;  but  it  affords  infltmctite  efidfl** 
of  the  ultimate  deaigns  at  which  Eome  ie  aiming  in  her  present  restlesa  moTemeiit& 
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I  a  &ct  which  can  no  longer  be  disgiiised,  and  over  which,  were  diflguÍRe 
;icable,  it  woiild  be  both  cowardlj  and  criminal  to  draw  a  veil,  that  modern 
06  has  developed  strong  atheistic  tendencies,  and  that  there  have  of  late  been 
itoms  rather  of  increase  than  of  abatement  in  the  petulant  dogmatism  with  which 

men  would  exclude  from  the  universe  that  Spirit  which  called  it  into  existence. 
frank  Darwinianism  of  the  President's  address  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Brítish 
ciation  in  Nottingham  was  alarming ;  but  the  mere  advocacy  of  the  theory  of  hh 
oken  continuity  of  natural  causation  from  the  dawn  of  being  until  now  would 

been  comparatively  unimportant  if  care  had  been  taken  to  make  it  plain  that 
ipeaker  believed  the  process  of  development  to  have  oríginated  in  the  creaiÍYeJuU 
e  Almighty.  The  melancholy  fact,  however,  is,  that,  neither  in  its  commencement 
Ji  its  progression,  neither  in  its  beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  neither  as  its  Alpha 
as  its  Omega,  was  the  Most  High  assigned  by  the  President  any  place  in  his  own 
erse.  The  tide  of  mechanical  force  has  rolled  on  from  all  eternity.  No  one  set 
owing.  No  one  can  tell  whither  it  flows.  Such,  in  its  practical  result,  was 
doctrine  proclaimed  to  the  Brítish  public  by  our  most  authorítative  scientilie 
:iation  at  its  last  annual  meeting. 

Accusation  of  individuals  could  in  no  case  do  any  good,  and  our  readers  wiU 
expect  from  us  indulgence  in  invective.  We  call  no  man  an  atheist.  The 
ations  of  the  mind  are  so  subtle  that  one  man  may  with  perfect  conscientiousness, 
vith  clear  consciousness  of  intellectual  consistency,  accept  conclusions  which,  to 
her  man,  would  seem  utterly  absurd,  or  refuse  to  draw  inferences  from  which  an- 
r  mind  would  deem  it  impossible  to  escaj^e.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  counteract,  to 
atmost  of  our  power,  all  influences  which  seem  to  tis  to  be  injuríous  to  the  cause 
iligionand  calculated  to  sap  the  Christian  faith  of  the  community;  and  we  cannot 
rtain  a  doubt  tbat  the  effect  upon  ordinary  minds  of  ^such  speculations  as  those 
ik  made  up  the  address  of  the  Pi*esident  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  British 
)ciation  must  be  favourable  to  atheism.  The  time,  therefore,  appears  to  have  ar- 
i  when  it  is  important  that  all  those  who  act  in  any  way  upon  public  opinion 
dd  do  their  best  to  bríng  into  prominence  and  recognition  those  grand  truths  upon 
ih.  man's  belief  in  spirítual  realities — in  G<k1,  in  immortality — reposes. 

Exhaust  what  professes  to  be  the  logic  of  atheistic  science  in  relation  to  the 
tence  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  it  can  come  only  to  this — that,  how  far  soever 
%arch  is  extended  into  the  universe,  no  Creator  is  seen. 

I  foand  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
In  eagle'fl  wing  or  inaect's  eye, 

)  not  fínding  Him,  I,  the  follower  of  Comte  and  Darwin^  declare  that  He  doea 
exiat,  or  at  least  cannot  be  discovered. 

We  remark,  first  of  all  that,  whether  this  argument  is  forceful  or  forceless,  it 
Uttle  more  cogency  now  than  it  had  in  times  before  physical  science,  stríctly  so 
^  came  into  existence.  If  God  could  not  be  seen  by  man  in  the  things  imme- 
^y  around  him ;  if  there  was  no  vihible,  sensible  trace  of  Him  witliin  the  horizon 
■he  unassisted  senses ;  it  is  an  obviously  paltry  and  puerile  argument  to  say  thai 
telescope  has  taken  us  íiirther  among  the  stars  overhead,  and  the  microscope 
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shown  iis  new  wonders  among  the  grasses  at  our  feet,  and  that  no  Grod  having  yet 
been  discovered,  it  is  evident  that  none  exists.     The  tacit  assumption  in  tbis  train 
of  rcu.soning  is  that  spiritual  existence  can  be  detected  by  sense,  that  God  can  be 
seen.     It  may  savc  trouble  to*  those  who  rely  upon  such  arguments  if  wc  grant 
them,  as  we.  do  without  hesitation,  that,  if  they  extended  the   researches  of  their 
science   to  the  utmost  frontier  of  immensity,  and  if  their   investigations  into  the 
past  enabled  them  to  survey  material  existence  from  the  fírst  moment  when  roatter 
was  until  now,  they  would  not,  with  the  eye  of  sense,  discover  God.     Spiritaal 
things  must  be  spiritually  disc^med ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  incamate 
God,  the  mere  bodily  eye  could  see  but  a  lúan.     God  mjist  be  seen  here  or  nowhere  ; 
if  we  do  not  find  Him  in  this  spot  of  earth  which  we  occupy,  it  will  be  vain  to 
search  for  Him  among  the  stars.    The  Koman,  looking  into  the  holiest  of  holies  in  tbe 
Hebrew  temple,  and  seeing  there  no  graven  image,  proclaimed  that  there  waa  no  God 
in  the  place,  and  that  the  Jews  worshipped  no  deity.      Had  he  extended  his  survej 
throughout  the  entire  created  universe,  his  eye  would  still  have  been  met  by  what 
to  him  would  have  seemed  blank  nothing.     In  thia  wonderful  and  glorious  universe, 
which  is  in  very  truth  the  holy  of  holies  wherein  dwelleth  God,  the  man  who 
expects  to  fínd  a  mateiial  God  will  fínd  none.      To  him,  as  to  the  Roman  general, 
the  reply  to  be  rendered  is,  '*  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worHhÍp  him  motit 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

But  this  Í8  not  all.     If  we  cannot  by  prying  and  by  fíngering  discovcr  the  Mind 
of  the  universe  can  we  by  similar  methods  discover  mind  in  this  our  bodily  fi»me  f 
No.     With  microscope  and  scalpel,  urging  our  inquiries  fui-ther  and  ever  further, 
increasing  at  every  step  the  delicacy  of  our  analysis,  we  cannot  discover  mind.    The 
spirit  of  man  eludes  us.  Sense  knows  only  what  can  be  seen  or  felt,  and  we  cannot 
see  or  feel  a  soul.     Here,  too,  it  is  childish  either  to  say  that  we  have  now  pushed 
our  analysis  so  far,  that  we  can  pronounce  decLsively  that  mind  does  not  exiít; 
or  that,  if  only  we  continued  the  investigation  a  little  longer,  we  might  come  upon 
the  spirit  of  which  we  are  in  quest.     Whether  it  is  with  the  extemal  universe,  or 
with  the  individual  man  that  we  deal,  it  will  hold  good  that  the  method  of  investi- 
gation  by  sense  alone,  prosecute  it  to  what  lengths  we  may,  will  etemally  be  at  &ult 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ï  How  are  we  to  come  upon  the  traoes  of  spirít  I  By 
falling  back  from  sense  upon  the  higher  faculty  of  consciousness.  We  are  conscioQB 
that  we  think,  that  we  feel,  that  we  know,  that  we  will.  We  are  conscious  of « 
spiritual  force  within  us  to  which  all  material  force  residing  in  our  members  u 
ítubject.  We  are  conscious  that  this  spiritual  powcr,  this  inner  self,  this  that 
thinks,  and  knows,  and  wills,  is  in  a  stricter  sense  we  than  the  bodily  fnoie 
which  it  inhabits  and  animates.  We  perceive,  besides,  that  the  mental  f(H* 
now  discovered  is  the  mightiest  originating  force  in  the  world.  To  the  spin* 
of  man  is  traceable  all  the  changc  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  tbe 
earth  by  what  we  call  civilization  and  physical  progress.  Matter  has  been 
niade  the  slave  of  this  invisible  power — the  clay  of  which  mind  is  the 
]x>tter.  The  elements  of  nature,  dumb  and  blind,  have  been  struggled  with  vA 
conquered.  Mihd  has  directed  the  telescope  upon  the  midnight  sky ;  mind  has  beU 
the  microscope  as  it  pierced  into  the  infínitude  of  littleness  under  oar  feet  MÍD^ 
does  not  see  itself  with  the  eye  of  sense,  because  the  eye  of  sense  is  bat  its  hmnU^ 
instrument.  If  a  man  is  not  conscious  of  his  spiritual  existenoe,  it  is  sore  eiKHigb 
that  he  will  not  be  shown  it  by  sense  ;  if  he  is  not  conscious  that  he,  the  vpsêXf  ^ 
mind,  the  knowing,  thinking  force,  holds  sense  in  his  hand,  and  uses  it  acoonling^ 
his  will,  he  is  not  likely  to  realise  that  he  i»  a  spirít.  But  the  man  whoee  \íii^ 
of  thought  are  most  mechanical  can  hai*dly  fail  to  grasp  the  idea,  that  in  aU  he  iei> 
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lan's  achievement  npon  earth,in  the  towered  dties  standingforcenturíes  on  plain 
íj  ríver  side,  in  the  fertile  fields  stretching  over  wide  spaces  where  of  old  were  but 
forest  and  the  rock,  in  the  steamship  furrowing  steadilj  the  £Bce  of  ocean  against 
d  and  tide,  in  the  railway-train  darting  through  the  boeom  of  the  mountain,  in 
telegraphic  wire  which  "  puts  a  girdle  round  the  world  in  forty  minutes,"  in  the 
iire,  the  statue,  the  poem,  the  library  of  great  books,  the  foroe  at  work  has  been 
force  of  mind.  "  There  is  nothing  great  on  earth  but  man ;  there  is  nothing  great 
lan  but  mind/'  Aud  yet  sense,  groping  about  the  world  for  ever,  analysing  the 
les  of  the  brain,  tracing  the  nerves  to  their  roots,  will  never  see,  or  touch,  or  in 
way  discover  aught  but  matter.  To  sense  alone,  man  is  a  body  and  the  universe 
coffifL  Such  a  view  is,  we  pronounce,  incredible.  We  start  from  man,  the 
1,  the  spirít,  of  this  lower  world. 

Has  the  spirít  of  man  anything  to  tell  us  of  the  Spirít  of  Godf  It  has. 
eíh  us,  first,  that,  as  mind  is  the  sole  originating  cause,  discoverable  by  us 
the  earth,  so  mind  must  naturally  and  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the  prímal 
e  in  the  universe.  We  are  conscious  that  mind  can  oríginate.  Matter  we  con- 
e  as  dead.  Matter  we  cannot  conceive  originating  anything;  we  pronounoe, 
efore,  that  the  oríginal  cause  of  the  universe  was  mind.  And  if,  in  the  universe 
md  us,  we  behold  adaptation  of  part  to  part,  combination  of  varíous  elements 
ards  one  purpose,  "  how  animate  adjusts  itself  to  inanimate,  rational  to  irrational, 
this  that  we  name  nature  is  not  a  desolate  phantasm  of  a  chaos,  but  a  wondrous 
•tence  and  reality,''  can  we  faii  to  deríve  from  all  this  convincing  evidence  that 
Infinite  Spirít  has  created  and  sustains  the  frame  of  things?  We  are  thus 
'odaced  to  what  is  called  the  design  argument,  respecting  which  so  much  haa 
Q  Baid  both  for  and  against,  which  some  have  rashly  and  groundlessly  asserted  to 
roid  and  invalid,  which  has  been  illustrated  with  marvellous  felicity  by  Paley, 
Qgham,  and  Owen,  and  which  is  corroborated  with  each  new  step  in  the  advance 
idence.  Looking  the  elaborate  reasonings  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  followers  in 
íace,  we  ask  them,  has  anything  discovered  by  them  proved,  or  tended  to  prove, 
b  matter  can  create  or  design  1  When  astronomy  has  extended  her  survey  to  the 
it  chambers  of  immensity,  has  she  not  retumed  with  the  same  testimony  as  that 
iered  by  the  clod  at  our  feet — namely,  that  matter  í»  not  an  agent  but  acted 
D,  not  a  force  but  an  object  operated  upon  by  forces  ?  Science  has  discovered  no 
er  in  the  universe  which  does  what  mind  can  do,  what  we  see  mind  doing;  and 
wisest  of  thotie  who  refuse  to  accept  belief  in  a  Qod  do  not  now  profess  to  determine 
ieclare  what  energy  it  is  which  originated  and  sustains  the  universe,  but  merely 
m  that  no  such  energy  is  cognisable  by  us.  We  reply  that  we  do  perceive  a  foroOy 
)eÍTe  it  by  the  eye  of  consciousness  within  us,  peroeive  it  by  its  effects  in  the  world 
uid  us,  which  force,  in  relation  to  matter,  ia  causative  and  original.  There  is  in 
»ter  no  analogy  to  that  force  by  which  man  has  modified  the  appearance  of  the 
Bical  world  and  worked  out  his  systems  of  civilisation.  Mind  has  made  human 
ory.  Mind  buiit  Nineveh,  Athens,  Rome,  London.  Granted  that  we  cannot 
^t  to  au  instance  of  creation,  stríctly  so  called,  efiected  by^  the  human  mind. 
tited  that  man  cannot  make  anything  out  of  nothing.  Granted  that»  even  in 
supreme  work  of  art,  in  the  poem  of  a  Homer,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  genius, 
tiitable  as  its  methods  may  be  to  us,  deals  with  materials  fumished  it  by 
Boiy.  StiU,  the  /orm  iroparted  by  the  poet  is  new,  and  within  the  whole 
nial  universe  where  do  we  behold  matter  making  so  near  an  approach  to  absolute 
tion  I  Where,  in  the  material  universe,  do  we  behold  matter  efiecting  the  most 
mt  resemblance  to  what  is  done  by  this  originating  and  arranging  power  of  mind  f 
t  finite  mind  should  not  be  able  to  create  the  world  was  to  be  supposed ;  but  if  we 
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raise  this  mind-power,  this  spiritual  force,  of  the  existenoe  of  which  we  are  oo^^. 
Hcions,  and  whose  eífects  we  hehold  around  us,  to  infínitude,  all  difficultj  yanish.^ 
By  the  hypothesis  of  an  Infinite  Spirít  every  prohleni  is  soluble.     In  the  spirít   ^ 
man,  the  image  in  which  the  Spirít  of  God  is  mirrored,  in  so  far  &s  fínite  can  niirroj. 
infínite,  we  have  a  window  through  which  streams  in  upon  us  the  light  of  th$ 
spirítual  universe,  and  from  dead  matter  we  ríse  to  the  living  Grod. 

The  fundamental  error,  then,  of  the  scientifíc  atheists  of  our  daj  is  in  their  method. 
It  is  mechanical,  extemal,  superfícial,  false.     They  exalt  the  senses,  which  are  the 
mere  servitors  of  mind,  into  the  mind's  masters,  and  terríble  is  the  bondage  to  which 
they  thus  doom  the  spirit  of  man.     Looking  outwardly  upon  physical  nature,  and 
upon  that  alone,  they  have  been  met  ouly  by  the  silence  and  death  of  matter,  and 
God  haa  remained  unknown  to  them.     They  have  "  sailed  through  the  universe  of 
worlds,  and  found  no  Maker  thereof ;  descended  into  the  ab^rsses  where  Being  no 
longer  casts  its  shadow,  and  felt  only  the  raindrops  tríckle  down  ;  and  saw  only  the 
gleaming  rainbow  of  creation,  which  originated  from  no  Sun ;  and  heard  only  the 
everlasting  storm,  which  no  one  govems;  and  looked  upwards  for  the  Divine  £tk« 
and  beheld  only  the  black,  bottomless,  glaríng  Death's  Ete-socket."     Not  the  leM 
ghastly  will  this  eye-socket  be,  that  it  is  lit  up  with  the  glitter  of  those  unnum- 
bered  worlds  which  science  displays  upon  the  vault  of  immensity. 

But  not  only  does  the  eye  of  consciousness  reveal  mind  as  a  ,force  and  as  tl>^ 
most  potent  and  original  of  forces,  the  ear  of  consciousness  hears  a  voice  in  tbe 
chambers  of  man's  spirít,  which,  carefully  listened  to,  is  discemed  to  be  a  voice  spea  l^* 
ing  from  God.     A  new  world  is  thus  opened  up  to  us  j  the  world  of  moral  relatiomx  : 
duty  speaks  to  us  with  an  authority  which  we  feel  to  be  Divine.      Readers  nk;»y 
recollcct  that  noble  passage  in  which  Rant,  the  great  German  metaphysician,  declax'^ 
that  the  two  objects  which  impressed  him  as  transcendent  in  sublimity  were  tli^ 
starry   heavcns   and   the   conscience    of    man.      The   mechanical    philosopher — 1>0 
whose  whole  system  of  thought  and  of  things  is  what  sense  has  revealed  to  him,  ^^ 
what  he  can  construct  from   sense — will  never  account  satisfactoríly  for  the  im* 
perative    nature    of  duty.     Out    of  matter,  to  constmct  a  conscience — thia  is    * 
problem  which  the  mechanical  philosopher,  the  man  who  holds  that  ihe  senseSy 
assisted  by  the  instmments  of  the  scientifíc  investigtitor,  are  the  sole  media  throug^ 
which  tmth  can  be  revealed  to  us,  will  never  solve.     AU  he  can  do  is  to  refínef  to 
elaborate,  to  wire-draw,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  the  stem  command,  "  Thou 
shalt  not,''  uttered  in  a  man's  breast  when  he  is  tempted  to  sin,  is  a  suggestion  o£ 
utility,  or  a  hint  that  pleasure  is  to  be  gained.    "  There  íb  no  resouroe  for  it,"  «ys  «» 
eloquent  wríter,  "  but  to  get  into   that  interminable  ravelment  of  Rewaid  ao^ 
Approval,  virtue  being  its  own  rewai-d ;    and  assert  louder  and  louder— contFuy  tc^ 
the  stem  experíence  of  all  men,  from  the  Divine  Man,  expiring  with  agony  of  hboáy 
sweat  on  the  accursed  tree,  down  to  us  two,  O  reader  (if  wo  have  ever  done  (>d^ 
duty) — that   virtue    is   synonymous   with    pleasure."     Virtue   is  noí  sjmonyinooi^ 
with    pleasure,   nor   vice   with   pain.      Conscience  is   no   mere    consideratioo  o^ 
reward  or  punishment.      Bemorse  is  no  mere  sensation  of  discomfort  arúing  íroB* 
dÍBregard  of  physicai  hiw.     It  is  the  revelation,  in  every  soul  of  man,  of  God  ^^ 
Moral  Governor,  as  the  instinctive  demand  for  a  fírst  cause  is  the  revelatÍQn  of  Go^ 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe.      And  now,  indeed,  the  heavena  open  round  mao.   H^ 
knows  himself  related  to  a  Divine  Spirít,  and  his  relation  to  that  Dirínefi^'^ 
becomes  infínitely  the  most  important  fact  bearing  npon  his  coíndition.    HeÍBeL^ 
himself  emerging  from  the  world  of  matter,  of  time,  of  change;  he  belieT8B^or0^ 
least  he  snrmises,  that  the  law  of  his  spiritual  existence  is  an  image  of  the  IfV »      Á 
existence  for  the  Infínite  Spirít,  and  that  he  Í9  an  immortaL     Beyond  iiÚB,  oi*^     J 
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sisted  reason  and  conscience  can  hardly  lead  him ;  beyond  this,  certainly,  tmassisted 
reason  and  conscience  have  never  led  man.  They  bring  him  to  the  threshold  of  a 
higher  revelation  and  leave  him  there — upon  his  knees.  Thus  do  science  and  philo- 
sophy  rightly  so  called — science  and  philosophj  regarding  man  not  in  a  partial, 
fragmentaiy  manner,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  material  existence,  but  looking  into  both 
the  worlds,  that  of  matter  and  that  of  mind — conduct  men  graduallj  away  from 
atheism  towards  the  temple  of  the  Christian  God.  Nature  can  do  no  more  for 
man ;  the  candid,  intelligent,  reverent  mind  inquires  whether  more  has  been  done 
for  him  by  the  Divine  Spirit  who  is  above  nature. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  particular  evidenoes 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  they  come  in  with  foi-ce  and  appro- 
príateness  after  what  has  been  taught  to  man  by  the  theology  of  reason  and  of  con- 
Bcienoe.  For  it  Ls  surely  undeniabie  that  reason  and  conscience,  lefb  to  themselves, 
have  demonstrated  their  incapacity  to  do  for  man  what  he  requires.  Never  in  human 
history  has  their  power  been  adequate  to  prevent  the  prostration  of  society  beneath 
horrible  forms  of  vice,  degrading  and  destroying.  A  law  of  virtue  without  a  type, 
a  diviiiely-sanctioned  type,  of  goodness,  has  never  been  suffident  to  prevent  men 
or  nations  from  "failing  in  a  world  of  sin."  Cruelty,  licentiousness,  false- 
hood,  universal  dishonesty,  have  made  up  the  spectacle  presented  by  nations 
which  were  not  guided  by  the  light  of  Divine  revelation.  A  Liw  of  moral 
life,  a  Divine  ideai  of  conduct — these  have  been  vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  revektion 
of  God's  will  coiltained  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The  mode  of  the  revelation, 
combining  a  display,  in  miracle,  of  God's  infínite  power,  with  the  unfolding  of  a  pure 
morality  and  the  announcement  of  facts,  otherwise  undiscoverable  by  man,  relating 
to  his  spiritual  destiny  and  the  intentions  of  his  Heavenly  Father  respecting  him, 
is  exactly  such  as  a  consideration  of  the  theology  of  reason  and  of  conscience  would 
have  led  us  to  expect.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  that  man  is  not  now  in  his 
nomial  spiritual  condition,  but  has  fallen  \mder  the  dominion  of  sin  ;  that  a  Redeemer, 
even  the  Son  of  God's  love,  has  been  found  for  him ;  that  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  wiU  receive  him  back,  in  Christ,  into  the  family  of  God,  and  admit 
hini  to  the  everlasting  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light ;  these  all  harmonise  with 
what  we  knew  of  man  before,  but  carry  him  infínitely  farther  than  was  possible  for 
nnaided  reason  and  conscience. 

To  foUow  the  trains  of  thought  thus  suggested  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  space.  Our  intention  was  to  point  out  how  false  as  well  as  meagre  íf 
the  view  of  man  in  all  his  concerDs  and  atttibutes  which  can  1«  derived  from  a  con- 
sideration  of  those  things  only  which  sense  can  reveaL  We  pi-otest  against  this 
extinction  of  the  light  within,  this  abnegation  of  man's  higher  naturo  and  nobler 
powers.  Those  who  have  compared  the  scientifíc  celebrities  of  our  day  with  the  great 
men  of  past  ages  may  or  must  often  have  been  struck  with  a  certain  poverty  and 
tenuity  of  thought,  a  certain  thinness,  almost  puerility,  of  character,  pertaining  to 
the  former ;  and  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that  the  drcumstance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  considering  that  the  men  of  the  present  are  content  with  sense  and  sight,  while 
the  men  of  the  past  lifted  up  the  inner  eye  to  God,  Freedom,  Immortality,  and  lived 
by  íaith. 

THE    UNION    OF   THE    INDEPENDENT   AND   BAPTIST   DENOMI- 

NATIONS. 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  there  arises  a  special  demand  for 
renewed  study  of  the  original  ideal  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
Kew  Testament  records,  and  for  a  comparíson  with  that  ideal  of  the  actual  position 
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and  character  of  the  ChnrcL  The  Bhipmaster  takes  a  daily  obBervatíon  at  noon  of 
the  position  of  his  vessel  in  relation  to  the  sun,  and  it  is  at  least  of  eqoal  neoenity 
to  regulate  the  course  of  that  great  vessel  which  is  the  Ark  of  Salvation,  by  per- 
petual  reference  to  the  word  and  wiU  of  the  Father  of  lights,  "  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  or  shadow  of  tuming."  There  is  little  danger  of  error  in  affirming  tbat 
the  CHirístian  religion  was  revealed  from  heaven  in  a  form  which  was  capahle  of 
practical  application  to  the  necessities  of  mankind,  and  that  no  combination  of  social 
circumstances  in  the  progress  of  civilization  could  have  been  overlooked  by  EUm  who 
"  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning/'  or  will  be  accepted  by  Him  as  a  sufiBdent 
excuse  for  setting  aside  the  original  pattem  "  showed  "  to  the  Apostles  "  on  thc 
mount "  of  inspiration,  on  the  plea  that  the  modem  world  has  outgrown  the  con- 
ditions  under  which  Christ's  laws  could  be  obeyed. 

If  there  be  one  subject  on  which  raore  clearly  than  another  the  Saviour  of  th« 
world  deciared  his  will  in  every  form  of  explicit  command  and  aíTecting  exhortatioKK , 
that  subject  was  the  unity  of  his  followers.    This  was  the  burden  of  the  final  prayef 
in  which,  before  He  suffered,  the  great  High  Priest  commended  his  Church  to  h^ú 
Eather's  care :     "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  narae  those  whom  tho"» 
hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one."  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  a* 
thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.     And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me     1 
have  given  them  j  that  ihey  inay  be  one^  even  as  we  are  one  :  I  in  them,  and  thou  úi 
me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  tbou 
hast  sent  me."  (John  xviL  11 — 23.)  In  these  ever-memorable  words  our  blessed  Lc^x^ 
doclared  not  only  his  will  that  his  Church  should  be  one,  but  He  dcscribed  the  natixx^ 
of  the  unity  which  He  desired.     His  own  idea  of  the  unity  of  his  Chiurch  was  that  it 
should  resemble  ike  union  between  the  Fersone  qf  the  Godliead,     Whether  snch  &n 
ideal  is  consistent  with  an  immense  variety  of  rival  organizations,  or  with  tlie 
voluntary  assumption  of  party  names,  each  reader  must  judge  for  himsel£     It  seenis 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  present  divided  state  of  Chrístendt)m,  disintegrated  into 
an  incoherent  array  of  "  denominations,"  realises  the  object  of  Christ  when  He  prayed 
that  his  people  might  be  one.     Granting,  as  we  well  may,  that  it  was  a  spiritual  and 
practical  union  for  which  He  yeamed,  rather  than  a  merely  outward  and  visible 
homogeneity  of  organization,  it  must  be  confessed  with  sorrow  that  that  spiiitiial 
union  ÍB  too  much  afiected  by  extemal  causes  to  permit  us  to  regard  with  cooi' 
placency  the  divisions  which  so  seriously  impair  its  integrity. 

The  question,  however,  immediately  arises,  Who  shall  determine  the  existiog 
controversies  on  the  apostolic  law  of  church  organization  ?  And,  when  the  questioxK 
is  fínally  resolved  as  to  the  organization  which  enjoys  the  sanction  of  Divine  authoríl^y 
who  shall  eífectually  persuade  the  dwjecta  niembra  of  Christendom  to  lay  aside  theif 
errors,  and  retum  to  the  standard  of  catholic  unity?  It  is  evident  that  in  tbes^ 
pages  neither  of  these  questions  can  be  discussed  ;  we  addict  ourselves  to  the  hnmbleX' 
task  of  working  in  the  direction  of  the  Lord's  idea  of  "  oneness/'  in  whateve^ 
quarters  there  appears  to  be  hope  of  a  practicable  ameudment. 

If,  throughout  the  whole  area  of  Protestant  Christianity,  there  be  a  case  ics> 
which  it  might  appear  that  some  approach  towards  organic  unity  is  feasible,  it  ^^ 
be  found  in  the  two  denominations  of  Psedo-Baptist  and  Anti-PflBdo-Baptist  000-^ 
gregationalists — a  project  which  has  drawn  no  small  attention  of  late  amoDg  tb^ 
leaders  of  each  of  those  communities.     Not  a  few  considerations  of  the  ntmotf^ 
urgency  prompt  to  some  efíbrts  at  amalgamation.    It  is  not  only  a  profoQnd 
to  answer  Íhe  expectations  of  the  gloriúed  Mediator  which  has  led  many  thoii^tB 
tbÍB  direction ;  but  a  conaideration  of  the  proved  evils  of  separatioDy  a  jort 
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of  the  immediate  benefíts  of  nnion,  and  a  belief  that  no  real  and  insuperable  obstacle 
^  8uch  onitj  exists,  if  once  the  members  of  the  two  denominations  were  resolved  on 
^bolishing  the  distinction  between  them. 

It  is  with  no  self-deceiving  under-estimate  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  that 

^*  offer  a  few  reflections  on  a  topic  which  is  likely  to  employ  manj  pens  and 

^Qgues  at  the  next  few  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union.     If  there  is  no 

^untry  in  the  world  where  it  is  of  more  importance  than  in  our  own  for  Protestants 

^  oombine  in  close  phalanx  in  order  to  fíght  the  good  fíght  of  faith  during  the  pre- 

wnt  oentury,  there  is  perhaps  none  where  the  spirit  of  party  organization  exei'cises 

80  absolute  a  control  over  the  ideas  and  passions  of  mankind.     That  which  is  the 

strenfi^th  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — its  capacity  for  social  combination — becomefl  in 

some  instances  its  bane.     The  last  thing  which  you  can  generally   persuade  an 

fnglijshman  to  do  is  to  forsake  the  party  to  which  he  feels  liimself  to  be  bound  by 

the  stroDgest  personal  ties,  and  perhaps  by  the  weightiest  obligations  of  gratitude 

and  bonour.     This  feeling  operates  in  its  full  force  in  the  sphere  of  religion.     And 

the  names  which  denote  such  pai*ties  are  themselves  great  powers  over  the  mind. 

The  multitude  are  so  much  under  the  dominion  of  such  names  that  any  serious 

endearvour  to  abolish  the  old  titles  would  be  regarded  as  an  aasault  on  the  truths  of 

whicH  they  are  the  supposed  defences.     They  have  been  consecrated  by  the  usages  of 

oenturies ;  they  have  been  adopted  or  acqtiiesced  in  by  a  long  succession  of  departed 

MÁnta  and  scholars ;  they  have  been  associated  with  the  endeared  remembrances  of 

the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  tomb ;  they  have  been  associated  with  the 

^oqnence  in  speech  and  writiug  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ]  they  have  been  sanctioned 

hy  the  courts  of  law,  rendered  valuable  by  accumulations  of  property,  and  popukr 

^  tuiiversal   custom   in  discourse ;   and  since  they  embody,  when  personal,  the 

elementary  church  history  of  a  party,  or,  when  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical,  the  deepest 

wnvictions  of  innumerable  consciences,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  force  of  habit, 

* 

mterest,  and  aflection  will  be  easily  broken  by  any  considerations  derived  from  a 
P^ject  of  mere  catholic  commimion.     Add  to  this,  that  through  the  mysterious  in- 
^ences  which  form  mankind,  whole  sets  of  men  come  to  like  or  dislike  each  other 
through    subtle    causes    which    escape    analysis  or  deíínition ;  that  through   the 
infimxity  of  the  imderstanding  it  is  always  easier  to  think  of  the  species  than  of 
the  genus,  as  demanding  a  slighter  exercise  of  the  power  of  abstraction ;  and  that 
^he  zesl  of  ordinary  communities  is  far  more  readily  aroused  and  maintained  by  a 
P^   cry  than  by  a  great  truth,  by  a  visible  and  tangible  thing,  like  a  man,  a 
^ï^tnony,  or  a  sacrament,  than  by  a  spiritual  prindple  or  by  a  sublime  aspiration — 
"^d  ^Q  sheiXÍ  cease  to  wonder  much  that  church  leaders  have  usually  been  found 
'^cecidingly  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  titles  which  former  ages  invented  and 
pi^ription  haa  confirmed.    And  the  lower  you  descend  in  the  scale  of  education 
™  piety  the  more  it  will  be  found  that  even  religious  men  are  govemed  by  their 
7n)|>athies  less  than  by  their  antipathies,  and  that  words  are  real  forces  which 
letennine  the  course  of  thought  and  action.     To  persons  of  higher  development 
'he  hindrance  to  catholic  sentiment  offered  by  sectional  denominations  and  titles  may 
*  oomparatively  small ;  their  souls  pass  like  fire  through  all  these  thickets  and 
"ïïgleg;  but  to  supply  the  multitude  with  a  party  name,  not  bearing  reference  to  the 
^7"  highest  truths  of  Christianity,  is  distinctly  to  intensify  their  already  violent 
^deiicy  to  sectarianism.    Hence  arises  the  spirit  so  common  among  them,  of  infinite 
'^li  for  trifles,  and  forms  of  proceedings,  and  one-sided  phraftes.     Our  brother 
^  ^head  is  an  eamest  man,  and  a  sharp  one  also ;  but  zeal  for  a  pinnacle  of  the 
^ple  liath  eaten  him  up,  and  after  such  a  morsel,  zeal  itself  must  sometimes  suffer 
^  ^digestion.     What  hope,  then,  it  may  be  said^  of  any  amalgamations  in  Chris- 
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tendom  ?     Many  of  these  "bodies  are  signalised  by  a  prolonged  history  of  antagonis'  ^ 
action,  at  once  their  glory  and  tlieir  shanie  ;  their  halla  are  hung  with  the  tropl^  - 
of  siiccessful  war ;  all  of  them  cherish  the  memory  of  their  martyrs — martyn  to   ^i 
cause  of  the  system ;  all  of  them  possess  and  prizo  a  literature,  in  some  instancea  <{^^ 
growth  of  ages  and  the  wonder  of  the  world,  in  others  hald  and  poor,  but  tbe  d^gfj. 
for  its  quaintness  and  deficiencies ;  all  are  animated  by  an  eaprit  de  corpa  wbich  is  a 
ppirit  not  to  be  disenchanted  by  prize-essaya,  nor  exorcised  by  the  incantations  of 
oratoi*s  upon  platforms  paved  even  with  the  best  resolutions  ;  all  are  fortified  by  the 
substantial  breastworks  of  title-deeds  and  hereditary  property,  walls  which  do  not 
iniitate  the  defences  of  Jericho  by  falling  at  the  sound  of  the  sacred  trumpet;  and 
lastly,  the  foundations  of  each  party  are  laid  in  ofiicial  statements  of  faith  which  have 
reccived  in  all  their  details  the  sanction  of  ancient  synods,  and  the  forsaking  of  which 
as  tests  of  communion,  for  tiie  purpose  of  fraternising  with  "  errorists,"  might  be 
a))prehended  to  provoke  a  reappearance  of  the  indignant  shades  of  mighty  theologiaM 
of  old. 

It   is   not  for   us  to   pronounce  an   opinion  on   the  measure  to  which  ihc 
Independent  and  Baptist  Churches  of  England  are  subject  or  superior  to  these  coin- 
mon  infirmities  of  mankind.     It  may  be  of  more  avail  to  point  out  the  obvioUA 
fact  that  at  present  grave  and  acknowledged  evils  attend  their  separation.     If  eac-i^ 
party  account  it  a  good  that  its  own  special  belief  as  to  baptism  should  be  embrac**^ 
by  the  opposite  party,  we  think  we  may  safely  afiirm  that  the  most  efiTecttial  meth^^ 
of  hindering  that  consummation  is  to  perpetuate  the  two  organizations  which  deri. 
their  distinctive  names  from  the  two  opinions  on  baptism.     There  is  no  one  thi 
which  men,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  more  unwilling  to  do,  than  for  a  sm 
matter  to  change  their  titles,  or  to  forsake  their  friends.     If  it  be  the  penalty 
abandoning  infant  baptism  that  a  man  must  become  a  "  Baptist,'*  and  addict  him 
to  a  new  organization,  then  it  is  certain  that  only  a  few  martyr-spirits  wÍU  be  fou 
willing  to  pay  so  great  a  price  for  such  a  mutation  of  opinion.     The  organization 
a  party  is  the  most  effectual  device  for   preventing   the  candid  consideration 
evidence  on  any  disput/cd  question.     If  a  man  knows  beforehand   that   he  m 
abandon  his  position  and  hls  friends  in  case  of  alteration  in  his  views,  the  result 
be,  such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  that  few  on  either  side  will  put  themsel 
in  the  way  of  altering  those  views.     Union  may  be  urged,  therefore,  in  the 
place,  on  t)ie  ground  of  giving  a  fairer  opportunity  to  supposed  truth  on  each  side    ^ 
win  its  battle  by  the  conviction  of  opponents. 

But  this  is  not  all.     What  is  the  acttial  state  of  things  throughout  England  mj 
relation  to  the  two  Congregational  bodiesl     tn  the  metropolis,  and  in  a  few  of  th* 
great  cities  of  the  provinces,  each  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  consideni^J^ 
number  of  large  and  self-suppoiiiing  societies.     But  the  crux  of  the  Congreg&tioDf»  I 
polity  Í3  found  in  the  less  populous  neighbourhoods  and  in  the  smaller  towna   Tú^y 
for  example,  a  village  of  1,000  people,  cr  a  small  town  of  »5,000.     In  such  pUces 
Í8  probable  that  a  sufiíicient  number  of  persons  might  be  found  to  maintain  ok 
flonrishing  Congregational  assembly  in  the  fírst  locality,  and  perhaps  two  in  tb 
second.      But  now  suppose  that  in  the  village  of  1,000    souls    there    should 
established  a  second  Coní»regational  "  church,"  and  iu  the  town  of  5,000  thweo"^ 
four,  or  even  five  such  churches,  two  of  them  Baptist,  what  will  be  the  ineviUhl^^ 
result?     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  result  will  be  chrmiic  weakness  and  diwpáet*-' 
It  is  not  as  if  these  bodies  alone  occupied  the  field.     There  is  the  parísh  diiunch  t^' 
be  supplied  with  a  congregation,  there  are  tlie  Methodist  societies  to  be  fnmMhe'*^ 
with  a  dientda^  besides  perhaps  half-a-dozen  le^  known  organizationa.     Acoordinglj^'^ 
each  of  the  foiir  or  five  Congregational  societies  is  reduced  to  a  hard  BtrogS^^' 
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exiartence.  Each  cominTinitj  is  small  in  number ;  and  with  the  smallness  of  number 
not  seldom  comes  narrowness  of  opinion,  of  feeling,  and  of  aim.  The  resources  of 
each  assembly  forbid,  perhaps,  the  possibility  of  supporting  in  adequate  comfort  the 
íamily  of  a  well-educated  pastor,  and  hence  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  very  idea 
of  the  pastoral  office ;  whereas  if  these  independent  assemblies  couid  be  combined 
into  one  community,  not  only  would  the  intemal  administration  be  iniproved  in 
efficiency,  but  the  power  which  would  be  developed  for  acting  on  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  would  be  largely  increased.  When  churches  are  troubled  with 
anxieties  for  the  support  of  their  own  institutions  they  seldom  plan  largely  or 
operate  boldly  in  the  work  of  "  sounding  abit)ad  the  word  of  the  Lord."  We  regard 
it,  therefore,  as  a  thing  in  itself  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  interest  of  the 
Independent  and  Baptist  bodics  should  be  united  wherever  it  is  possible.  Such  a 
nnion  would  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  of  spiritual  religion,  and  of 
social  Christianity.     No  Chiistian  object  is  served  by  disintegraticm. 

The  question,  however,  comes  at  last,  Is  such  union  possible  1     Is  it  possiUe 

either  on  a  large  scaie  or  a  small  1      The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  on  the 

meaning  which  each  one  may  assign  to  the  word  possible,     "  T/ie  things  wJdch  are 

imposMle  with  men  are  possibU  with  God.'*     Unions  which  are  impracticable  under 

eJLÍsting  iníluences  are  sometimes  accompiished  under  a  common  bond  with  a  third 

social  element,  or  under  a  new  Divine  influence.      That  such  a  union  oug/U  to  be 

poesible  we  cannot  doubt,  so  long  as  we  believe  that  our  Lord  did  not  pray  for  an 

ímpossibility  when  he  desiredthat  his  people  might  be  "  one,"  as  the  Persons  tf  tlie 

jrodhead  are  "  one.**      These  two  bodies  are  agreed  on  every  doctrine,  and  on  eveiy 

"ule  of  church  discipline,  and  on  every  custom  in  Divine  service,  except  on  this  single 

[uestion  of  baj)tism.      Even  on  that  topic  they  are  agreed  in  assigning  no  mystical 

ïfficacy  to  the  mere  rite.     They  both  conceive  of  baptism  only  as  a  sign  of  an  inward 

md  spiritual  grace.      They  both  demand  some  evidence  of  sincere  faith  aud  repent- 

ixice  before  admitting  members  to  church-fellowship.     Both  are  exactly  agreed  in  the 

view  which  they  take  of  the  spiritual  condition  and  relations  of  iníánts  and  children. 

Both  are  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  God  from  the  birth,  "  brought  up 

in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and  when  they  "  come  to  years  "  that 

they  ought  to  be  urged  to  make  a  personal  confession  of  their  faith,  and  a  personal 

profession  of  adhesion  to  the  Christian  religion  in  which  they  have  been  educated. 

The  two  bodies  are  not  absolutely  separated  by  opinion  even  on  the  mode  of  baptism, 

for   soine  who  believe  in  infant  baptism  admit  the  mode  of  baptism  by  immersion; 

wid  ixearly  all  allow  that  it  is  in  every  case  permissible.      The  revohition  in  ojúniou 

wnich  has  taken  place  among  the  Independent  Churches  during  the  last  twenty  years, 

on  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  baptism  itself,  and  its  bearingg  on  the  standing 

^^e  recipient,  remove  one  conaiderable  hindrance  to  amalgamation.     Up  tiH  the 

present  age,  the  Independent  Churches  generally  maintained  the  opinion,  inherited 

™'*i  their  Nonconformist  ancestors,  that  the  baptism  of  children  should  be  limited  to 

'he  hoxiseholds  of  believers,  and  that  the  act  of  baptism  was  the  formal  reception  of 

he  ctiid  into  church  membei-ship.     That  notion  is  now  nearly  universally  abandoned. 

^Aptiam  is  regarded  only  as  the  "  designation  of  catechumens,"  and  it  is  denied  that 

^ïvfant  baptized  is  received  into  the  Christian  Church.     The  difference,   then, 

•^^^een  the  two  bodies  is  reduced  to  this  :  that  one  party  thinks  a  sign  should  be 

n^ployed  in  infancy,  to  point  out  that  a  certain  child  should  be  trained  up  in 

'"Hatiijin  dÍBCÍpIeship,  and  the  other  thinks  that  the  child  should  be  brought  up  in 

*^^     Bume    discipleship,     but    without    the   sign,    regarding   the  sign   of  baptism 

*    ^li^  to  be  received  when  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  voluntary  intelligence. 

^^ther    this    difference    is    sufficient   to    warrant    the    establishment    of   two 
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separate  denominations,  'with  «eparate  chiirch  buildings  in  every  YÍllage,  sepaia.  ^^ 
home   and   foreign  roissions,  separate  unions,  separate  colleges,  separate  proper^^ 
trusts,   and   separate  staffs  of  ofiíicials — is  a   matter   on  which  each   must  j^^^nto 
for  himself.       We   confess   that,  in   our    opinion,   so   far  as   the    abstract  qiXe^ 
tion  is  concemed,  it  requires   only  a  resolute  catbolicity   of  feeling  to  ovenxnjje 
the  obstacles  to  union.      Cnrist  intended  that  his   Chnrch  should  bear  the  straiu  of 
even  greater  diversities  than  these.    The  men  who  made  a  difference  in  "  meats"  and 
in  "  days  "  were  to  live  in  harmony  together,  each  accounting  for  his  conduct  to  tJie 
Lord  alone ;  and  surely  it  might  be  an  attainable  good  to   unite  in  one  fellowship 
those  whose  only  ground  of  separation  is  the  application  of  a  sign  to  persons  whom 
both  alike  agree  to  exclude/rom  tJuU  feUovoship. 

"  Possession,"  however,  is  "  nine  points  of  the  law."     Neither  the  world  northe 
Church  is  much  govemed  by  abetractions.     The  separation  exists  in  every  towii,  in 
every  viUage,  in  England.     It  is  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  maintained  by  manifold 
personal  interests  and  party  connexions  \  and  a  denominational  press  on  each  áde  ús 
pledged  to  battle  in  all  sincerity  for  the  honour  of  its  flag.     Perhaps,  strongest  of  all, 
an  immense  property  in  buildings,  in  funds,  and  in  books,  is  held  Eoibject  to  tbe 
condition  of  denominational  peculiarities,  while  special  personal  influences  on  eitiief 
hand  may  indispose  to  what  would  be  thought  a  surrender  of  "  principle."    Und**'' 
such  circumstances,  we  confess  that  it  is  not  eany  to  form  sangnine  anticipations.    ^  ^ 
may  be  that  the  Church  must  wait  for  that  mightier  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghcï<e** 
which  will  render  men  as  impatient  of  separation  as  they  are  now  prone  to  defend    '^^ 
on  grounds  of  technical  difficulty  or  materíal  gain. 

"ESSAYS   FOR   THE   TIMES."  * 

Of   the  twelve  essays  which  this    volume   contains,  we   notice  three  as  relati. 
to    the    subject   of    ecclesiastical    comprehension.       Certain    parties     within 
Church  of  England,  most  of  them  professing  what  are  called  High  Church  prx 
ciples,  desire  on  the  one  hand  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  Chur^^ 
of  Rome,  and,  on  the  other,  over  the  Wesleyan  Church.      Evangelicals,  of  cour*»*^» 
have   no  longing   after  the  foraier,  but  thei*e  are  both  High  and   Low   ChurcrlTf 
men  who  desiderate  the  latter.     Conference  and  Sacred  College  very  coldly  stanc» 
aloof ;  as  yet,  Convocation  has  not  sanctioned  any  overture  in  either  direction;  and  i* 
remains  with  individuals  only,  whether  they  be  moved  by  ambition  or  by  chanty,  t^^ 
advocate  the  cause  of  comprehension  with  the  "  Apostasy  "  or  with  the  Revival,  or 
with  both.     In  his  first  essay,  very  briefly  and  very  effectively  Dr.  Rigg  dispoees  <^^ 
a  wide-spread  delusion  that  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  but  barely  separated  from  the 
Established  Church  of  England;   that  so  far  as  they  are  separated  at  all,  sucH 
separation  is  in  contradiction  to  their  own  oríginal  principles ;  and  that  they  might^ 
without  any  great  violence  or  difficulty,  be  reunited  with  the  church  of  their  founder- 
If  this  were  not  indeed  a  delusion,  the  comprehensionists  would  be  only  doing  HtÁF 
duty  in  stríving  to  bring  over  about  three  thousand  ministers,  and  six  hnndrect 
thousand  communicants,  with  the  millious  of  worshippers  now  in  connexion  witlt 
the  Brítish  and  the  Affiliated  Conferences,  to  the  communion  of  the  TJnited  Churcbí»^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ircland.     But  again  and  again  such  an  "  amalgamation'  htá  beeO^ 
proved  impossible ;  and  the  last  eamest  effort  to  accomplish  ít  ended  in  a-fiiol^ 
acknowledgment  of  the  projectors  that  it  could  not  even  be  openly  attempted.    AiK'- 
now,  whatever  may  be  pendstently  repeated  about  Wesley's  own  attachment  to  tli^ 
Church  of  England  a  century  ago,  it  is  a  fact  that,  althongh  he  declared  «tmigiy 

•  "  Easays  for  the  Times  on  Ëcclesiastical  and  Social  Subjects."    By  JamM  H.  Bjgj^  ^^  * 
Anthor  of  "  Modem  Ang^can  Theology."    London :  Elliot  Stock. 
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st  seponition  from  it  in  tbe  Leeds  Conference  ot  1766,  in  a  volame  publisbed 
a  few  days  before  the  Leeds  Conference  of  1866,  a  leading  member  of  that  body 
Lnisters  quotes  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  its  actual  President,  as  agreeing  with  him- 
n  the  doubt  whether,  out  of  all  this  multitude,  "  there  are  altogether  a  score  of 
ns  who  would  not  smile  with  supreme  amusement  if  such  a  proposal  were  pre- 
d  to  them."  The  whole  case  is  plainlj  stated  within  the  compass  of  ten  pages, 
\ï  any  zealot  for  the  absorption  into  another  church  of  these  good  "  friends  of  all 
enemies  of  none"  would  do  well  to  read.  And  the  prenent  position  of 
lodism  Í8  perfectly  consistent  with  catholic  charity,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
the  law  of  love  in  the  spirit  of  Evangelical  alliance,  which  differs  widely  from 
óastical  incorporation. 
Dr.    Manmng,   for    the    Church    of    Rome,    is    no   less  positive  than   Dr. 

for  Methodism ;  and  even  the  amiable  author  of  the  "  Eirenicon,"  Dr. 
y,  has  not  finished  that  remarkable  volume  without,  as  we  consider,  leav- 
m  its  pages  an  elaborate  demonstration  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  there 
at  least  two  insuperable  barriers  to  reconciliation  between  the  Anglican 
Romish  Churches.  We  refer  to  those  parts  of  the  book  which  relate  to  Papal 
sniacy,  and  to  the  newly-proclaimed  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
in  Mary,  where  he  admirably  exposes  the  fraudulent  management  of  the  Popo 
Court  of  Rome  for  imposing  this  additional  burden  of  superstition  and  falsehood 
le  passive  members  of  their  church.  The  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  essay 
usey's  "  Eirenicon"  are  spent  in  maintaining  that  the  author  is  entitled  to  tbe 
t  of  consistency  and  honesty ;  and  so  generously  respectful  are  these  paragraphs 
ífence  of  the  author's  sincerity  and  piety,  that  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
ïst  and  unsparing  condemnation  of  the  book  itself  which  follows,  and  the  in- 
ible  severity  of  irony  with  which  the  essayist  lasheá  Dr.  Pusey.  It  is  a  relentless 
ection.  The  man  Pusey  has  been  gently  complimpnted,  but  the  peacemaker 
y  is  raade  to  qniver  under  the  scalpel  of  his  critic.  Popular  opinion  in  regard 
ia  most  celebrated  instigator  of  a  Romeward  movement  out  of  the  Church  of 
and  has  changed  and  changed  again.  Once  he  was  regarded  as  a  Papist,scarcely 
.g  to  be  disguised.  Then,  for  a  little  time,  even  Evangelicals  cast  away  their 
rrence  of  the  scholar  whose  admirable  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Book  of  tho 
►liet  Daniel  breatlied  the  very  essence  of  Gospel  truth,  and  seemed  to  prove  that 
tnost  stanch  of  Protestants  might  forget  their  horror,  and  clasp  him  to  their 
cn  as  a  welcome  penitent.  But  again,  this  last  and  most  &med  production  of 
(ame  pen  discloses  a  yet  stronger  bent  towards  Rome,  and  proposes  nothing  less 

pipstration  before  the  throne  of  Antichrist,  if  Antichrist  will  only  abate  some- 
'  of  hÍB  Mariolatry,  at  least  in  form,  and  for  the  moment. 

The  "  Eirenicon  "  Ls  "  held  out  as  an  olive-branch  from  Oxford  High-Churchism 
ridentine  Romanisra.''  It  is  in  part,  also,  an  indictment  and  argument  against 
ï^Tridentine  popular  Popery,  against  XJItramontane  Popery,  Papal  infallibility, 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  the  winding-up  of  the 
oaent,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  nearly  betrays  abandonment  of  the  hope  of 
iciliation  between  Rome  and  Canterbury  cherished  at  the  beginning. 
Affcer  all,  then,  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  seriously  contemplate  more  than  union 
^en  High  Anglicanism  and  GaUican  Romanism — a  imion  which  would  be,  in 
>  the  formation  of  a  third  party  between  the  two  churches,  by  both  disowned,  and 
Sïúng  both.  A  moi*e  feasible  scheme  was  that  of  Archbishop  Wake,  whose 
b  ^as  not  to  attach  the  English  Chiu-ch  to  the  Roman,  but  to  detach  the  French 
"^h.  from  the  Roman,  and  imite  it  to  the  English.  Such  a  scheme,  we  may  just 
"^«,  has  since  that  time  been  devised  elsewhere ;  and  a  tendency  has  every  now 
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and  then  been  shown  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  more  stronglj  in  Soc^«l 
America,  to  the  iipspringing  of  National  Churches,  retaining  the  dognia  but  rejectvi)^ 
the  extemal  unity  ;  or,  in  other  wonls,  desertiug  the  Roman  head.     And  on  this  ovr 
essayLst  very  rightly  judges  that  **  their  independent  action  might  in  the  end  effectaalyy 
break  up  the  political  unity  of  the  Popish  Chuixjh,  might  destroy  the  ecclesiasticïJ 
tyranny  of  the  Pope,  miglit  nullify  tlie  pretence  of  Papal  infallibility,  and  open  tíie 
way  in  each  nation  to  doctrinal   rectitication  and  a  return  to  primitive  tnitb  and 
siniplicity."     Undfmbtedly,  all  this  would  follow.     Priests  would  feel  themselves  to 
be  citizens,  and  not  only  citizens,  but  men.     Tliey  would  seek  to  rectify  their  social 
and  domestic  ]X)sition.     They  would  become  husbands,  and  ere  long  good  Christiiuis 
too.     Indeed,  the  fii*st  steps  towards  such  a  rcformation  are  taken  in  Italy  at  this 
very  moment. 

But  the  worst  of  Dr.  Pusey  is  that  he  not  only  wraps  himself  up  in  a  delusion, 
and  courts  a  dream,  but  he  would  lcave  the  dogma  of  the  Council  of  Trent  untouched. 
AU  that  lie  secks  is  to  explain  away,  as  far  as  possible,  the  worst  canons  of  the 
Council  by  an  application  of  the  same  art  that  explained  away,  in  Tract  No.  90» 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  while  ono  of  the  worst  canons,  that  o^ 
justification,  he  accepts  in  its  obvious  meaning ;  and  so  Dr.  Pusey,  who  is  quite  asgoo^ 
a  Papist  as  Bossuet  and  Du  Pin,  might  join  hands  with  such  as  they,  and  were  tl^.^ 
achiovement  possible,  would  create  again  a  gi*and  Papal  schism  in  the  West,  ovcc 
which  none  would  be  fitter  than  hiraself  to  be  saluted  by  the  title  of  Pacifícus  tl*^ 
Fii-st.    Time,  indeed,  works  wondei-s.    An  Antii^ope  at  Oxfoi-d  might  find  obedien.c?«?» 
as  well  as  an  Antipope  at  Avignon.     Old  friends  have  long  ago  gone  before ;  a.»^ 
now  wo  are  reminded  that  on  the  doctrine  of  tmusubstantiation  Pusey  is  nearer   *^ 
Rome  than  Newman  was  twenty  four  yeai-s  ago ;  aud  even  in  regard  to  the  Y'ii^Lix^ 
whose  imraaculate  conception  he  laboui's  to  dlsallow,  Pusey  again  is  far  in  advanc*^ 
of  what   Newman  was,  since  he   expressly   ackuowledges  Mary  to   be   our  "  co- 
ivdemptress ; "  to  liavo  "  obtíiined  of  congruity  for  u^  all  that  which  Jesus  gained  <>^ 
condignity  ;"  that  she  "  gave  Jesus,  as  being  something  of  her  own,  to  die  for  us  ;" 
that  "  Jesus,  in  dying  for  us,  obeyed  hls  mother  s  will ;"  that  there  ia  a  "  minute 
parallel  of  the  olïices  and  j)rerogatives  of  Meiry  with  thoae  of  Jesus ;"  that  sools  ar« 
"  bom  of  God  and  Mary ;"  that  **  Mary,  indwelling  the  soul,  is  said  to  prepare  th« 
soul  for  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  that  she  is  "  the  complement  of  the  Trinity  ;  '^ 
**  co-present  with  our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist."     We  have  tumed  againtotli* 
"  Eirenicon,"  lioj)ing  that  these  categoriail  sentences  might  rather  represent  I^r. 
Rigg  s  own  keen  analysis  tlian  the  mero  text  of  the  original,  but  find  that  these  tr« 
the  ipsisshna  verba  of  Dr.  Pusey's  summaries  of  his  text,  and  can  therefore  only 
unite  in  the  reviewer's  exclamation  of  surprise,  "  How  Dr.  Pusey  can  deny  that  whetï* 
Mary  is  thiLS  honoured  and  worshipped,  there  is  rank  and  awfui  idohitry,  paaaeflour 
eomprehension."     And  wo  j>oint  attention  to  the  few  words  following :  "  NewinaX* 
was,  in  1841,  not  quite  so  far  g(me  from  Protestant  integrity  as  Dr.  Pusey  ií  i"* 
1866."     In  1845  Newman  was  gone  to  Rome.     It  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  indeeí*» 
that  Pusey,  the  **  stationary,"  wiU  ever  leave  the  Church  of  ËnglandL     Neitherd^ 
we  desire  to  say  a  word  as  if  to  urge  him  across  the  Rubicon ;  btill  it  ia  only  piop^ 
that  all  should  know  wliat  are  Dr.  Pusey's  opinions,  which  he  lias  never  declared  9^ 
plainly  a«  at  the  prcsent  time. 

Here  we  have  the  old  question  raised  again,  how  it  is  that  so  many  leamedan^ 
clever  men — leArned  as  Dr.  Pusey,  and  sincere  and  far  more  practical  than  he-J*^^ 
beeii  dcceived  into  Romanism,  and  are  stiU  deceived  ]     On  this  subject  our  antji^ 
veutures  some   speculations  which  need  not  be  rej>eated,  and  diacuases  aonie 
iutcresting  tojncs  of  church  {>olitics.     We  agree,  however,  that  a  fundamenUl 
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ith  them  all  has  hcen  that  in  the  Charch  of  Rorae  íb  continued  the  Church  of 
hrÍ8t,  and  that  this  oontinuance  is  in  fulfílment  of  the  SaWours  promise  that 
^Dst  hÍ8  Church  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevaiL  Not  the  Church  of  Rome, 
i>r  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Churches,  nor  the  Waldense^,  could  meiit  the  honour  of 
fting  at  any  period  of  their  history  the  one  Church  of  Christ ;  but,  on  the  other 
uid,    can  individuals  scattered  abroad,    unkuown   to   each  other,   seldom   daring 

>  confess  what  they  think  to  be  true,  and  unseen  by  the  wórld,  by  a  numerical 

Zgregation  of  which  they  are  not  themselves  conscious,  be  fairly  called  the  Church 

f  Christ  1     Are  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  church  thus  fulfilled  ? 

^  that   as  it   may,   we    cannot   but   attach  importance   to   the   sentiment  of  a 

Mtragraph  which  well  expresses  the  saying  of  Augustine,  that  where  Christ  is,  there 

8  the  Church  of  Christ : — 

The  many  good  men  who  lave  at  all  times  been  found  in  the  Roman  communion  itself ; 
he  outbreak  from  the  very  bosom  of  that  communion,  notwithstanding  the  determined  oppo- 
itíon  of  the  Roman  Court,*  actiug  under  the  orden  of  the  *'  Gates  of  Hell,"  of  such  life  as  ia 
lown  in  the  unfailing  chain  of  witneases  to  primitive  truth,  such  aa  Bemard,  with  all  his 
ixJts  and  eiTors,  Grossetéte,  Wyckliffe,  Huss,  Jerome,  Luther,  and  Savonarola  ;  the  iUustrious 
nctity,  since  the  Reformation,  of  such  Romanist  names  as  we  have  before  mentioned  in  this 
per  ;  the  very  Reformation  itself,  attesting,  as  that  did,  a  latent  life  in  the  breast  of  the 
Oatholic  "  Churcb,  notwithstanding  many  foul  corruptions  in  its  body  ;  the  truth  and  life  o£ 
s  martyr-churches  of  the  ValleyB  ;  the  good  that  there  has  been,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  the 
^ek  Church,  and  in  the  Nestorian  and  otber  Eastem  Churches  ;  the  gradual  advance,  in  virtue 
the  conjoint  operation  of  all  the  truth  and  all  thn  life  existent  in  Christendom,  of  the  whole 
dern  world  in  freedom,  truth,  and  godliness — an  advance  which,  taking  the  whole  sphere 

>  account,  may  be  said  to  have  been  growing  from  the  fírst ;  all  these  things  together  may 
held  to  prove  that  the  *'  Gates  of  Hell"  have  not  prevailed  against  Christ's  Church.  Tha 
^en  has  ever  been  working ;  Christ*s  kingdom  has  stiil  been  coming ;  Christ's  promise  has  been 
RHed. 

In  these  last  lines  all  of  us  must  thankfully  agree,  but  it  should  be  bome  in 
n.cl  that  whatever  conclusion  be  arrived  at  from  the  evidence  of  facts,  it  is  neces- 
y  íirst  of  all  to  ascertain  the  vahie  of  statements  conceming  facts  alleged.  Now 
i  chief  instance  of  illustrious  sanctity  before  mentioned  in  the  essay  on  the 
Sirenicon,"  is  that  of  Bellarmine.  Bellarmine  is  said  by  Wesley,  whose  words  are 
oted,  to  have  been  asked,  when  on  his  deathbed,  unto  which  of  the  saints  he  would 
^Tx^  aud  to  have  answered,  "  Fidere  meritis  Christi  tutissimum."  Now  this,  if 
le,  would  throw  a  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  great  controversialist ;  but  in 
tHe  authentic  accounts  that  we  have  read  of  the  last  hours  of  Bellarmine  there 
iiot  the  faintest  trace  of  such  an  incident — much,  very  much,  of  a  contrary 
sciription.  Vitelleschi,  the  General  of  his  order  (Jesuit),  was  the  person  who  told 
n^  lie  was  near  his  end.  All  that  is  recorded  concerning  saints  is,  that  he  imme- 
ately  asked  some  oue  to  read  him  the  death  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  that  he 
igHt  imitate  that.  As  for  trusting  in  the  Saviour,  he  could  have  seen  but  little 
*son  for  any  such  trust,  for  he  thanked  Grod  that  nothing  troubled  his  couscience  ; 
'  ^«d  never  done  anything  scandalous  ;  he  knew  not  what  to  confess ;  he  saw  no 
^  ^  the  assassinations  he  had  sanctioned,  nor  the  rebellions,  nor  his  notorious  pride; 
^  the  confessor  was  perplexed  to  know  what  sin  he  could  jjossibly  find  for  which 
S^^e  him  absolution.  Yet  the  Congregation  of  Kites  durst  not  make  him  out  to 
*  saint ;  and  their  original  record  of  a  long  investigation  of  his  life,  which  we 
^®  carefully  perused,  abounds  in  evidence  that  he  was  anything  but  a  saint, 
**  ^y  the  way  :  we  stili  agree  in  the  cheeriug  conclusion  that  history  ministers 
^^   that  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed  against  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Not  only  the  Court,  but  the  clergy  in  general  have  been  ihe  persecutors ;  and,  eminent  above 
^  ^U,  the  fratemity  of  Dominic,  and  tbe  tribuoals  of  the  Inquisition. 
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Let  this  confidence  continne.     There  is  living  Christianitj  enongh  in  the  ^arld 
to  jvistify  the  assurance  tliat  be  the  gates  of  hell  what  they  may,  thej  never  ^7/ 
prevail.    The  concluding  sentences  of  the  essay  on  the  "  Eirenicon"  are,  neverthe/eKs, 
very  gloomy.     The  present  state  of  things,  it  is  acknowledged,  portends  deepening 
schism ;  heresy  that  will,  as  a  canker,  eat  more  and  more ;  an  inevitable  and  terrible 
conflict  through  which  alone  must  lie  the  way  to  true  cathoUcity,  to  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  to  theological  purity,  and  unity  for  England  and    the  English  chorches. 
Even  darker  is  the  prospect  now,  if  forty  thousand  communicants  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  given  thcir  signatures  for  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon,"  and 
if  that  book  has  been  formally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  "  Church  Union."     Such  an 
event  is  indeed  portentous,  and  challenges  all  men  holding  Evangelical  sentimenta 
— not  only  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  Dissenters  and  Wesleyana, 
with  the  Presbyterians  on  both  sides  the  Tweed — to  make  every  practicable  effort  foT 
counteracting  the  spreading  heresy. 

After  Pusey  comes  Manning,  and  strangely  enough  he  comes  as  an  advocate  of 
charity  towards  them  that  are  without.     "  The  Workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  tlie 
Church  of  England  "  ia  the  theme  of  the  chief  representative  of  Homanism  in  tliis 
country,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  very  comprehensive  is  his  charity.     "T*he 
English  people,  as  a  body,  are  baptized,  and  therefore  elevated  to  the  order  of  super- 
natural  grace."     The  nature  and  efficacy  of  this  grace  the  Cardinal  estimates,  oí 
course,  as  a  Romanist  theologian ;  and,  as  a  liberal  man,  he  allows  that  in  the  Church 
of  Enn;]and  no  less  than  in  his  own,  the  sacramental  grace  is  effectually  oonveyecL 
To  this  he  attributes  the  workings  of  tlie  Holy  Spirít  in  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
describes  himself  as  having  been  the  subject  of  these  gracious  operations.    He  believeB 
that  outside  the  Church — his  own  communion  only  being  the  Church — ^there  Í8  no 
salvation  \   but  this  proposition  "  is  to  be  interpreted  by  dogmatic  and  by  morai 
theology.     As  a  dogma,  theologians  teach  that  many  belong  to  the  Church,"  even  a« 
deserters  belong  to  a  regiment,  "  who  are  out  of  its  visible  unity ;  as  a  moral  tmth, 
that  to  be  out  of  the  Church  is  no  personal  sin,  except  to  those  who  sin  in  being  ont 
of  it " — out  of  it  geographically,  but  not  culpably.     Those  of  us  are  inculpably  out  af 
the  Cliurch  who  have  been  either  physically  or  morally  unable  to  see  our  obligation 
to  submit  to  it.    Tnfants,  poor  people,  the  unleamed  and  the  studiously  misinfonned^ 
are  inculpably  out  of  the  Church  according  to  the  benign  law  of  Christ.    The  Church 
of  England,  it  is  always  to  be  understood,  is  no  part  of  the  Church  of  Grod,  neither 
are  tlie  other  forms  of  Chiistianity,  commonly  called  denominations.     Dissenter» 
from  the  Anglican  communion  are  further  away  from  the  idea  of  a  church,  but  still 
they  are  "  far  more  simple  in  the  belief  in  the  person  and  passion  of  our  Divin^ 
Lord.     Their  piety  is  more  like  the  personal  service  of  disciples  to  a  personal  maste*' 
than  the  Anglican  piety,  which  has  always  been  more  dim  and  distant  from  thi 
central  light  of  souls."   So  the  writings  of  Baxter,  for  example,  are  more  eameBt 
spiritual  than  those  of  Jeremy  Taylor.     These  instances  of  superior  goodness  are 
more  tokens  of  ecclesiastical  character  or  sacramental  power  in  the  Church  of  Engkn^ 
than  among  Wesleyana  or  Presbyterians,  and  only  prove  the  raanifold  grace  of  Oo*- 
If  the  Church  of  England  be  a  barrier  against  infidelity,  the  Dissenter  most  al»  b^ 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  same  office ;  and  in  tnith  Dr.  Manning  does  not  kno«^ 
"  among  the  Dissenters  any  works  like  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  or  any  BíUímÍ 
criticism  like  that  of  Dr.  Colenso."     He  does  not  "  think  that  the  Wesleyan  Ooia-' 
ference,  or  the  authorities  of  the  Three  Denominations,   would  accept  readily  th^ 
aKSumed  superiority  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  witness  against  unbelief,"  batwoold 
point  to  the  confusions  of  the  Church  of  England  as  causes  of  scepticÍBm  from  whiel> 
they  ai-e  comparatively  free  ;  "  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  they  woiild  ba'^ 
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dvantage."  The  Charch  of  England  and  the  Denominationfi  are  all  mutilated 
ments  of  Chrístianity  lying  about  on  the  sanie  leyel,  all  outside  the  Church.  Dr. 
§  is  not  displeased  with  the  judgraent  of  Dr.  Pusey's  eminent  antagonist,  nor 
;  he  conceal  a  certain  satisfaction  at  this  tacit  rebuke  of  Anglican  hanghtiness 
i  a  prince  of  the  mother  and  mistress  Church.  Well ;  if  indeed  the  members  of 
e  mutilated  fi*agments  called  denominations  do  live  near  the  light  of  souls,  ánd 
9  personal  enjoyment  in  the  love  of  a  personal  Saviour,  and  if  they  be  free  from 
iemnation  because  they  are  ^*  in  Christ  Jesus,"  they  may  be  well  content  to  leave 
ey  and  Manning  to  settle  the  question  of  precedency  between  themselves,  and, 
unmindful  of  the  benevoleut  expressions  of  them  both,  will  doubtless  wish  them 
b  well,  and  leave  them  to  that  Master  before  whom  they  stand  or  fall. 


J^mgti  Intelligeitte. 
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-,  France,  September,  1866. 


RMINQLING    OF    RELIGION    AND    POLITICS 
AT   THB    PRE8ENT   JUNCTURB. 

ÍB  undeniable  that   at   all   times,  and 
ig  different  nations,  religious  questions 

more  or  less  influenced  political  affairs. 

leciprocal  action  is  coníbrmable  to  the 
ral  order  of  things,  and  to  the  logic 
rents.  If  a  nation  is  pious,  and  faitht'ul 
le  law  of  the  Qospel,  it  wiU  have  quite 
ber  destiny  than  if  it  were  impious  and 
oral.  It  Í8  written,  "  Righteousness 
«th  a  nation."  (Prov.  xiv.  34.) 
ut  perhaps  never,  for  a  long  series  of 
3,  have  religion  and  politics  been  ao 
ly  ifltermingled.  Thus,  the  Ultramon- 
party,  on  one  side,  subordinate  all  their 
^  all  their  opinions,  whether  about  al- 
les,  war,  peace,  or  niilitary  preparations,  to 
'  hopes  or  their  fears  concerning  the  situa- 

of  the  Romish  Church.     In  the  sauie 

on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Freethinkers, 
many  of  the  Protestants  also,  act.  They 
late  events,  they  rejoice  at  or  are  grieved 
bem,  in  exact  proportion  as  their  reli- 
B  opinions  may  thereby  gain  or  lose. 
Tiy  has  the  clerical  party  pleaded  with 
iuch  energy  in  favour  of  a  close  union 
'een  France  and  Austría  ?  The  answer 
ïy  simple  :  The  Jesuits  hoped  to  increase, 
his  means,  the  power  of  RomanÍBm,  and 
ic  the  temporal  crown  more  fimily  upon 
liead  of  Pius  IX.  Why,  on  the  other 
L,  have  certain  politicians  hailed,  with 
fervent  enthusiasm,  the  tríumphs  of 
feQÍa  over  Austría  ?  It  is  because  they  saw 
^ese  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  ruin 
^e  Romish  religion,  and  ths  victory  of 
Cious  or  philosophical  liberty  over  bigotry. 


Why  has  Italy  obtained  so  much  sympathy 
from  the  political  press  ?  One  cause  is,  that 
the  Italians  have  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  príests,  have  suppressed  convents,  and 
have  the  intention,  though  for  the  present 
arrested,  to  introduce  modem  laws  into  Rome 
itselt 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  these 
examples.  In  Europe  especially,  religion 
intervenes  to  a  great  extent  in  alliancesy 
wars,  discussions,  and  political  opinions. 
This  is  an  unquestionable  fact  Is  it  a 
blessing,  or  is  it  an  evil?  This  question 
might  give  ríse  to  long  controversies,  into 
which  I  will  not  enter.  One  conaideration, 
however,  here  deserves  a  place. 

Without  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  intimate 
connexion  which  exists  between  religion  and 
politics,  and  whilst  accepting  what  resulta 
from  the  necessity  of  things,  truly  reli- 
gious  men  should  guard  against  every 
excess.  Jesus  Christ  said:  '^My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world."  He  has  clearly 
distinguished  betwecn  religious  duties  and 
political  duties  in  this  expressive  sen- 
tence :  *'  Render  to  Cassar  the  ihings  that  are 
Csdsar's,  and  to  Qod  the  things  that  are 
God's."  Let  us  not  too  conipletely  confoimd 
what  the  Lord  has  separated.  The  Christian 
faith  haa  its  own  domain,  its  special  obliga- 
tions,  its  distinct  object.  It  can,  and  even 
ought  to  exercise  an  influence  in  civil 
affairs,  but  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
it  should  not  be  identifíed  with  the  passing 
interests  of  this  world.  If  any  confusion 
were  made  between  Csdsar  and  Qod,  the 
Qospel  would  lose  its  divine  and  immutable 
character,  and  would  be  exposed  to  th<) 
greatest  dangers. 
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But  I  put  aside  these  considerations — sog- 
gested  by  the  circuiuBtances  of  the  present 
time — and  I  will  uow  relate  some  of  the 
recent  acts  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  France. 
It  really  seems  that  the  more  scepticism  and 
infidelity  increase  among  us,  the  inore  do 
priests,  monks,  and  bii^liops  endeavour  to 
revive  the  groBS  fables  and  the  extravagant 
inventions  of  barbarous  times,  as  if  it  were 
possible  that  we  could  now  go  back  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  ! 

CORONATION     OF     ANOTHER     IMAOE     OP     THE 

VIROIN. 

I  have  before  me  a  long  pastoral  letter, 
published  by  the  Bisíhop  of  D(iXy  which  an- 
nounces  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  the  solemn 
coronntion  of  our  Ladij  of  Biu/hse,  on  the  9th 
of  September  last  This  episcopal  letter. 
which  I  have  had  the  patience  to  read  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  a  curious  and  distressing 
evidence  of  the  superstition  which  stiU  pre- 
vails  aniong  the  peasants  of  the  south  of 
France. 

After  saying  that,  from  its  orígin,  "  France 
belongs  to  Mary"  (! !),  the  prelate  of  Dax 
narrates,  in  a  8*»rious  tone,  the  following 
story,  which  I  wiU  abridge  to  a  few  lines  : 
The  Apostle  St.  James,  the  ehler  brf>ther  of 
St.  John,  having  been  charged  with  the 
evangelization  of  Spain,  went  to  take  leave 
of  Mary,  before  quitting  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Virgin  said  to  him,  "Go,  my  son,  and  re- 
member,  that  in  that  Spanish  city  where 
you  will  convert  many  souls  you  must 
build  a  church  to  my  name  f  then  she  gave 
him  her  benediction.  St.  James  then  went  to 
Spain,  and  at  Saragossa  he  did  miracles  in 
converting  the  people.  "  Whilst  he  was  on 
the  l)anks  of  the  Ebro  with  his  beloved  neo- 
phytes" — I  quote  literally  from  the  text — 
"  the  holy  Virgin,  who  was  still  living  in  Jeru- 
salem,  appeared  to  him  with  her  Son,  upon  a 
pillar  of  jasper,  surrounded  with  myriads  of 
angela.  *  My  son  James,'  said  she,  *  it  is  in 
this  place  that  you  must  build  a  temple  in 
mv  honour.  Take  this  column,  and  let  it 
remain  standing  until  the  end  of  the  world.' " 
The  Vii^n  Mary  then  made  an  excursion 
into  Qaul,  and  came  to  Biifflose,  a  little  village 
in  one  of  our  southem  provinces.  The  inha- 
bitants  erected  a  statue  to  her,  which  has  per- 
formed  innumerable  miracles  for  eighteen 
centuries.  The  image  of  Mary  has  put  a  stop 
to  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  has  cured 
the  sick,  has  protected  the  people  against 
the  scourges  of  pestilence  and  famine,  and  so 
on. 

After  setting  forth  these  rídiculous  legends 
about  the  preteuded  miracles  of  St.  James  in 


Spain,  the  apparítions  of  the  Viigiiif  ber  con- 
versations  with  the  Apostle,  and  the  miraclei 
which  she  worked,  the  Bishop  of  Daz 
solemnly  announces  that,  with  the  approba- 
tion  of  Pius  IX.,  the  statue  of  Mary  is  now 
to  be  crowned.  And,  in  fact,  on  Sunday,  the 
9th  of  September,  the  Cardinal  ArchHsbop 
of  Bordeaux,  several  other  bisbopa,  a  multí- 
tude  of  canons,  of  curés,  of  monka^  and 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  assembled  at  Bugloae, 
and  there,  amid  the  firíng  of  cannon,  fire- 
works,  popular  acclamations,  &c.,  a  golden 
crown,  which  had  received  the  consecnition 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontilf,  w^as  placed  upon  the 
head  of  Mary.  Then  one  of  the  principal 
dignitaries  of  the  ïtomish  Church  delivered  a 
sermon,  in  which  the  Virgin  was  exalted 
above  all  celestial  powers,  and  even  above  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself ! 

OTHER     SUPERSTinONS. 

Such  are  the  things  which  are  done  in  oor 
country  at  the  present  time  !  Do  we  then  live 
in  the  ninteenth  century,  or  in  the  tenth  ?  Are 
we  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  in  France  f 
What  marvellous  blindness  !  What  unut- 
terable  mummery  !  Will  the  bishope  never 
understand  that,  even  if  they  should  succeed 
in  exciting,  by  follies  such  as  these,  a  fev 
poor,  ignorant  men,  a  few  old  women  or  young 
country  giris,  they  will,  at  the  same  thne, 
provoke  the  mockery,  the  contempt,  and  the 
disgust  of  all  enlightened  men,  and  wiU  everr- 
where  propagate  infidelity.  In  reality,  rdi- 
gion  loses  much  by  these  fables,  and,  I  aak, 
what  does  she  gain  by  them  ? 

But   I   have   not  yet   iinished.     Herc  ifl 
another  aíTair    of   the    same    kind,    which 
took  place   only   a   few  days   ago.      "The 
laurels     of     Miltiades     prevented    Themis- 
tocles    from    sleeping, "     say    the     ancient 
hidtorians.       The    zeal     of  the    Bishop  of 
Daxhas  produced,  it  seema,  the  aame  effect 
upon  the  Rev.  Nichoïas   Jageph,   Bishop  of 
PerigueiLVf   a   town  likewise  aituated  in  the 
South  of  France.     Thia  prelate  haa  lemem- 
bered   that   the  village  of    Cadouin^  in  his 
diocese,  had  the  special  privilege  of  posae»* 
sing  the  holy  shrovdy  or  linen  doth  in  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  wrapped  up  the  bodj 
of  Jesus   (Matt  xxvii.    59,   60  ;    Maik  xr. 
46  ;      Luke  xxiiL   53).        How   coold  this 
precious  winding-sheet  have  reacheda  Yillage 
in  the  South  of    France  ?      And  by  what 
means  has  it  been  preserved  doríng  so  nuay 
ages  ?     Bishop  Nicholas  Joseph  is  not  at  aQ 
embarrassed  by  these  difficultie& 

In  the  first  place,  the  linen  dotli  xiaed  hj 
Joseph  of  Arímathea  was  secretly  pmerved 
by  the  Christians  of  JeniBalem.     The  Freneh 
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prelate  does  not  indicate  the  hottee  in  which 
it  was  kept,  nor  the  namee  of  the  indi- 
Tiduals  by  whom  it  was  secreted,  but  merely 
affirmB  that  the  holy  Bhroud  never  dis- 
appeared.  After  the  lapse  of  a  thoupand  or 
eïeven  hundred  years,  a  French  bishop, 
named  Adhêmar,  having  followed  the  first 
OrQflade  as  the  Legate  of  the  Holy  See, 
received  this  preciov^t  and  scured  dêposit 
He  was  seized  with  the  plague  at  Antioch, 
and  then  he  gave  the  holy  relic  into  pious 
and  dÍ9creet  hands,  who  carried  it  to  the 
village  of  Cadouin,  where  the  holy  Bhroud 
has  been  the  object  of  public  worship  for  700 
yeare. 

Snch  Í8  the  history.  Your  readers  may 
I)erhap8  doubt  the  reality,  the  authenticity  of 
this  relic.  But  the  Bishop  of  Perigueux 
affirms  three  things  :  Ist.  The  ehroud  pre- 
eents  visible  traces  of  the  blood  aud  of  the 
spices.  2nd.  The  nature  of  its  texture 
attests  its  oriental  origin.  3pd.  The  pre- 
aervation  of  this  fragile  piece  of  linen  is  a 
miracle  of  Divine  Providence.  Besides, 
historians  worthy  of  belief  authenticate  the 
transmission  of  the  relic  to  Bishop 
Adhémar,  &c.  Consequently,  after  having, 
in  an  humble  petition,  submitted  the  ques- 
tion  to  Pius  IX.,  who  deigned  to  en- 
conrage,  with  his  paUmal  goodnesSj  devotion 
to  the  holy  shroud,  by  attaching  to  it  great 
indulgences,  Bishop  Nicholas  Joseph  caUed 
npon  all  the  faithful  in  his  diocese  and  in 
the  neighbouring  provinces  to  take  part 
in  this  holy  pilgrimage.  "  The  shroud 
wiU  be  exposed  to  view  for  a  whole  day," 
aaid  he ;  "  you  wiU  contemplate  it  at 
yonr  leisure  ;  and  then,  be  assured,  yonr 
religious  convictions  will  be  revived,  your 
hearts  will  be  touched,  and  you  wiU  obtain 
the  blessing  of  God." 

I  wiU  not  add  anything  to  this  painful 
recital.  It  is  evident  that  the  Bomish  clergy 
practice  the  system  of  piotis  frands,  The 
Bishop  of  Perigueux  probably  feelssome  doubts 
about  the  incredible  tradition  of  which  he  is 
the  expositor  ;  other  prelates  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  it  is  a  siUy  fable  ;  but  they 
consent  to  participate  in  it  with  the  hope  of 
Btrengthening  the  piety  of  the  people — a 
false  calculation,  and  a  vain  and  dangerous 
delusion.  The  Romish  Church  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  sensible  men,  faUing  into  a  state  of 
deep  degradation  ;  and  she  is  conBummating 
her  ruin. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of 
aberrations  so  fatal,  of  which  the  example  is 
set  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Romish 
Church,    certain   ecolpsiastics    of    this   com- 


munion  have  taken  the  resolution  of  leaving 
it.  Their  understandings  are  shocked,  their 
consciences  are  wounded,  and  they  are 
seeking  in  the  Reformed  Churches  a  refuge 
for  their  souls. 

CONVERSION   OF   A   PRIE8T. 

Here  is  a  fact  of  recent  occurrence,  which 
confirms  these  remarks.  On  the  I9th  of  last 
August,  M.  Berthuel,  formerly  a  Romish 
priest,  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  certain 
theological  seminaries,  was  solenmly  ordained 
to  the  minÍBtry  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Taitbout 
Chapel  (Independent),  in  Paris.  M.  Berthuel 
was  esteemed  by  his  superiors  ;  his  morals 
were  irreproachable  ;  but  after  having  atten- 
tively  studied  the  Scriptures,  he  could  no 
longer  beUeve  in  the  inventions  and  false 
traditions  of  the  Papacy.  In  order  to  make  his 
actions  accord  with  his  new  convictions,  he 
took  his  place  as  a  simple  student  in  the 
class-rooms  of  the  Free  Church  CoU^e  at 
Lausanne ;  and  after  having  successfully 
passed  his  theological  examinations,  he  re- 
quested  and  received  ordination  by  imposition 
of  hands  from  his  new  co-reUgionists  of  Paris. 
He  now  fiUs  the  office  of  assistant  pastor  at 
Orleans.  Many  priests,  the«  best  educated 
and  the  most  sincere,  would  foUow  the  same 
course  as  M.  Berthuel,  if  they  had  the  same 
courage.  But  they  are  deterred  by  the  fear 
of  family  divisions,  by  the  prospect  of  being 
accused  of  apostasy,  or  stigmatÍBed  by  public 
opinion,  and  their  hearts  shrink  at  the  pros- 
pect  of  these  painful  consequences.  Wretched 
victims,  unhappy  slaves  of  their  position, 
they  deserve  our  pity. 

THE  COUNCIL    OF    STATE   AND    THB    ECCLB- 
8IA8TICAL   ELECTI0N8   OF   PARI8. 

Yon  perhaps  remember  that  the  Radical 
party,  having  been  defeated  at  the  elections 
for  the  Consistory  of  Pans,  accnsed  that 
venerable  ecclesiastical  body  of  having  com- 
mitted  iUegal  acts— of  having  violated  the 
laws,  arbitrarily  deprived  eertain  electors 
of  exercising  their  right  of  suffrage,  and 
other  similar  offences.  The  vanquished 
always  endeavour  to  cover  their  defeat 
in  thifi  manner.  These  Radicals  drew  up 
a  long  memorial,  setting  forth  aU  these  pre- 
tended  illegal  acts  of  the  Conaistory  of  Paris, 
and,  supported  by  some  influential  men,  wbo 
gave  them  the  double  aid  of  their  names  and 
of  their  purses,  they  carried  the  qnestion 
before  the  Council  of  State — that  is  to  say^ 
before  the  highest  administrative  tribnnal  in 
France. 

They  proclaimed  loudly  that  their  cause 
would  be  gained,  and  already  they  were  prepar- 
ing  to  invaUdate  alltheacts  of  the  Consistory, 

Q  Q 
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particnlarly  the  depTÍvation  of  M.  Martin 
PaschoucL  Bat  it  is  easier  to  make  a  list 
of  grievances  than  to  prove  them ;  and 
to  accuse  opponents,  than  to  maintain 
Buch  accu»ations  before  judges  so  enlightened 
and  conscientious  as*  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  State.  Personages  so  elevated  do 
not  share  the  petty  passions  of  the  accusers  ; 
they  inquire  what  is  true  and  just,  and  then 
pronounce  with  thorough  and  perfect  im- 
partiality.  The  details  of  this  lawsuit  are 
too  long  for  me  to  give  them  here,  and  would 
not  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  I  wiU 
content  myself  with  saying,  that  after  the 
most  attentive  inquiry,  and  having  heard  the 
advocates  on  both  sides,  the  Gouncil  of 
State  declared,  by  its  decision,  that  the 
accusations  of  the  Radicals  were  without  any 
foundation,  and  that  the  Consistory  of  Paris 
had  faithfully  fulfilled  its  duty.  The  Council 
added  that  the  right  of  regulating  and  veri- 
fying  the  rdigiom  status  of  each  elector 
belongs  not  to  the  civil  power,  but  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  business,  then, 
Í8  fínished,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
exercise  a  good  moral  influence  on  the  elections 
which  will  t%ke  place  in  the  month  of 
January,  1868.  The  Radicals  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  still 
iudges  in  FariSy  and  good  judges  too.  It 
will  be  a  lesson  to  them. 

A  JBWISH  PBOFBSSOR  ON  THE    RA.DICAL8    OF 

PR0TSSTANTI8M. 

Here  is  another  fact  equally  interesting 
and  important  The  adherents  of  Prote»- 
tant  Radicalism  are  incessantly  repeating, 
onder  the  most  different  forms  of  expression, 
that  religion  ought  to  have  neither  dc^mas  rwr 
mysteries,  that  there  is  no  motive  for  believing 
in  supematural  factSy  that  the  only  legiti- 
mate  authority  is  that  of  the  individual  con- 
sdmu,  and  that  human  reason  should  decide 
without  appeaL 

Well !  an  eminent  professor,  M.  Ad,  Franck, 
an  Israelite  by  birth  and  profession,  and 
for  that  very  reason  having  no   feeling  of 


hostility  to  the  Fieethinkeni  of  Ptotest^^ 
ism,    has   published  in  the  Jownud  dss     ^ 
bats  a  remarkable  article,  in  which  he  pc^^ 
that  if  everything  is  to  be  eubordinated  ^ 
the  control  of  reason,  religion  wonld  áhsp- 
pear,  and  nothing  wonld  be  left  bnt  pj^ 
sophical  sifstefns.     *'  Now  leligion  and  philo- 
sophy, "    says  he,  ^'  are  two  things  esse&tiallj 
dÍBtinct ;  they  respond  to  two  states  of  mind 
entirely  different .  .  .  Religion  exists  onlybj 
faith — ^that  is  to  say,  she  haa  need  of  dogmu 
and  mysteries.  . . .  Truth,  in  her  view,  i»  not 
the  laborious  discovery  of  man,  but  the  fm 
gift  of  Qod.  All  that  we  have  said  of  leligk» 
is  equally  applicable   to  worship,  which  is 
modelled  upon  doctrine,  and  is  developed  or 
íialls  with  it .  . .  For  example,  let  us  xdm  to 
believe  that  prayer  has  any  efficacy  with  God 
or  any  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mui, 
and  we  shall  soon  cease  to  pray."      M.  Ad. 
Franck  concludes  that  the  theologians  and 
the  ministers  of  religion  who  adopt  thae 
Radical  ideas  are  philosophers,  and  can  no 
longer  fulfíl  the  functions   or  preserve  the 
title  of  pastors.      This  is  a  trath  which  be- 
comes  more  and  more  evident 

OPBRATIONS  OF  THE   LUTHEIUN  CHXTBCE 

One  word,  in  condusion,  upouthe  Lathenoi 
in  the  capital.      They  are  very  muneioas. 
Many  Qermans,  who  have  fixed  their  resi- 
dence  in  Paris,  and  many  working  men  who 
have  come  from  Alsaca,  form  a  conaidenble 
and  increasing  flock.     We  axe  glad  to  beaUs 
to  testify  that  the  pastors  plaoed  over  this 
large  body  generally  perfonn  their  taak  with. 
fídelity,  devotíon,  and  perseverance.     Tbey 
honour  the  Confession  oi  AagBbnig  by  tiieir' 
fírm  adhesion  to  the  f  undamental  doctriiiei  oC 
the  Qospel  and  of  the  Beformation.     Hks^ 
have   set   on  foot    many  andeitakingi  ^^ 
edifícation  and  benefícenoe.      Their  jouD»^ 
entitled  Le  Témoignage,  ÍB  inapired  by 
and  living  piety.      The  orthodox  dÍKÍplM^ 
Luther  and  Calvin  are  thus  united  in  PaÁA 
and  work  tpgether  with  the  aame  poipoft. 

X.X.X. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  CHURCHES. 

AN  ADDRBSS  DELIVBBED  BY  DR  MBBLE  D'AUBIONrB  AT  THE  ANNIVBHSABT  OF  THB  SVAHQUC»^ 

80CIETY  OF  OEKBVA.* 

How  can  we  omit,  in  the  third  pkce,  to 
refer  to  a  church  which,  in  a  diiferent  sphere, 
conrageously  fulfíls  its  duty?  We  speak 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Paris.  The 
ditference  between.that  church  and  ourselves. 


*  Traiudated  ttom  the  Arehives  du  Chnstiamsme  íor Evangelioal  ChristemUm,—^ 


in  regard  to  ecdesiastical  oonftíftiitioB» 
not  hinder  us  from  payxng  homage  to 
fídelity  of  its  teachers.     It  has  xeoeÍFBd 
the  Lord  an  important  iwíawnn      Ii  tiiOT 
supematural  power,  or  is  tliere  nott 
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9od  interfere,  or  does  He  not,  amongst  the 
aen  whom  He  has  created  ?  Our  friends  of 
he  Beformed  Church  say  yes ;  and  courage- 
»aaly  maintain  the  conflict  And  we  also, 
Jentlemen,  join  oor  feehle  voice  to  theirs,  to 
Mroclaim,  in  accordance  with  Huly  Scríptnre, 
hi8  great  fact:  **The  Son  of  God,  who  Í8 
n  heayen,  came  down  from  heaven ;" 
'  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Strange, 
rhat  every  one  allows  to  man  our  age  would 
ain  refusMB  to  Qoá !  It  is  given  to  man 
o  act  upon  other  men  in  two  ways — indi- 
'edlyj  throngh  the  medium  of  a  third  party ; 
>r  éUreetUf,  by  himself.  Why  cannot  Qod  do 
what  ÍB  done  by  men  ?  By  what  right  do 
nen  deny  to  Him  the  power  of  acting  directly 
ipon  His  creaturee  ?— of  raising  again,  for 
ixample,  of  giving  life,  seeing  that  He  con- 
ánually  inflicts  death  ?  Men  invent  a  Qod 
irho  is  always  in  a  state  of  repose.  But  the 
repose  of  God  is  an  everlasting  activity. 
"My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  said  Jesus 
Christ.  If  we  recognise  the  imnudiate  power 
of  God  in  the  creation  of  the  woiid,  for  what 
reason  should  we  banish  it  from  the  hUtory 
of  the  world  ?  Men  admit  it  in  the  creation 
of  the  Bun,  but  deny  it  in  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  the  more  precious  birth  of  that 
Bivine  light,  the  brightness  of  which  should 
innmine  the  darknesa  of  mankind.  The  for- 
nation  of  Christianity  and  that  of  the  visible 
world  are  two  precÍBely  analogous  events ;  both 
Bie  alike  a  creation. 

You  say  that  you  cannot  allow  what  is 
^pernatural ;  but  what  you  call  nij>emcUigral 
tt  to  ns  natural,  That  which  to  some  minds 
'Bcms  most  strange  is  the  intervention  of 
•íigeljB  in  this  world.  Do  they  deny  that 
*ere  exist  beings  of  a  nature  superíor  to 
^  own?  No.  Well,  if  there  are  such 
^^'^^S^  why  should  there  be  between  the 
>hice  of  their  abode  and  ours  a  wall  higher 
«m.  that  of  China,  and  impossible  for  them 
0  cross  ?  When  a  king  wishes  to  deliver 
ioni.e  prisoners  of  note,  taken  by  the  army  of 
^  ^nemy,  he  sends  one  or  several  of  his  ser- 
^^  for  this  purpose  ;  and  I  know  of  no 
)roce88  of  human  reasoning,  no  syUogism, 
"®  ^ajor  or  minor  premiss  of  which  should 
>rolubit  God  from  employing  angels,  His  ser- 
J^^  to  deliver  Peter  from  the  príson  of 
®f^^  It  is  against  nature — ^the  system 
i^nich  establishes  an  indissoluble  divorce,  a 
•f'P^ttial  quarantine,  between  our  world  and 
~f/^ïi«een  world  of  spiríts,  whither  those  who 
^*^  Us  are  daily  going,  and  whither  we  our- 


■elvea,  notwi^Ktanding  aU  the  contradietiona 
of  modem  reason,  must  all  very  shortly  go  ; 
those  even  who  will  not  hear  it  spoken  of 
must  traverse  that  space  which  now  seems  to 
them  impassable.  Ah !  Gentlemen,  the  super- 
natural  seems  to  us  so  reasonable,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  hoping  to  see  several  men  pro- 
fesBÍng  nnbelief,  yet  more  Chrístian  at  heart 
than  they  themselvea  imagine,  acknowledge 
it  before  their  death,  and,  like  Thomas  (who 
had  doubted),  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  rísen 
Jesus,  exclaiming,  in  faith,  **  My  Lord  and  my 
God  ! "     This  is  our  most  ardent  desire. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  moment,  all  sorts  of 
further  objections  are  made ;  and,  to  refer 
only  to  one  subject — ^the  so-called  Apostles^ 
Creed,  in  which  the  great  supematural  facts 
of  Chrístianity  are  expressed — ^fault  is  foimd 
with  that  Creed,  for  example,  for  saying  that 
Jesus  descended  into  hell.  It  is  not  into 
hell,  but  ad  infemos,  into  the  lower  regiona, 
ciC  rá  Kariárara^  or,  adopting  the  Latin  word, 
into  the  hells ;  it  is  A^iic  that  is  spoken  of,  the 
invisible  place,  whither  souls  went  aíter 
death,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  which 
was  divided  into  two  parts — the  pkce  of  the 
blessed,  called  Paradiee,  and  the  pkce  of  tiie 
condemned,  called  Oehenna,  The  expression 
of  the  Creed,  He  descended  into  heU,  is,  there- 
fore,  synonymous  (however  singular  this  may 
appear)  with  the  expression  of  JesuB  on  the 
crosa,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise.'^ 

In  the  reeent  meetings  held  at  París  objeo- 
tion  has  been  taken  to  the  expreasion  in  the 
Creed,  *'  The  resurrection  of  the  body,"  bnt  the 
Apostle  Paul,  whilst  inculcating  the  necessary 
transformation  of  the  terrestrial  body,  teaches 
that  hodiee,  no  less  than  epiriUy  will  exist  in 
heaven.  ^  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  fleeh,''  says 
he  (I  Cor.  xv.  39).  The  body,  sown  in  corrap- 
tion,  sháll  be  raised  in  incorruption.  It  is  of 
the  transformed  body— of  the  glorífíed  body 
— ^that  the  passage  quoted  speaks. 

Neverthdess,  it  is  true  to  say  that  this 
Creed  is  open  to  objection.  Yes,  it  is  defec- 
tive  ;  not,  I  repeat,  for  what  it  contains,  bnt 
for  what  it  does  not  contain.  It  was  com- 
posed  specially  to  contravene  the  errors  of 
certain  Gnostics,  who  acknowledged,  indeed^ 
the  divinity  of  the  Son,  but  did  not  believe 
that  He  had  cume  in  the  flesh,  as  St  John 
affirmed,  and  regarded  His  humanity,  His 
death,  His  resurrection,  as  mere  appearanceê, 
Our  French  brethren  have  justly  nsed  it  to 
reply  to  the  attacks  now  bronght  against  the 


^^.^The  place  of  the  bleased,  or  paraditue,  in  the  higher  regionfl.    Tov  áiov,  legiona. — WahL, 
^^'via  NoTÍ  Testunenti  Philologica. " 
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eupematnra],  hut  no  one  amongst  them,  we 
are  certain,  is  disposed  to  give  np  those 
Scriptural  doctrines  which  are  not  professed 
in  it,  for  the  siniple  reason  that  they  were  not 
attacked  in  the  second  centurv. 

The  ChuTch,  says  Paul,  is  "  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth."  "  An  honourable, 
gloiious  charge,"*  say  our  Refonners.  The 
opponents  of  orthodoxy  do  not  suspect  what 
eyil  they  occision  in  opposing  the  faithful 
maintenance  of  doctrine  by  the  Church. 
Recently,  in  France  (I  wiU  not  indicate  the 
city),  a  person  of  distinction  has,  we  are 
informed,  quitted  Protestantism  and  attached 
herself  to  the  Romish  Church,  because,  she 
affirms,  the  contradictory  opinions  of  Protest- 
ants  shook  her  faith;  and  she  probably  is 
not  alone.  This  is  a  sad  error ;  the  Word  of 
Ood  is  a  rock  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain 
unshaken  him  who  rests  upon  it.  Neverthe- 
less,  we  can  understand  how  those  not  fully 
established  in  the  faith.  who  on  one  Sunday 
hear  one  of  their  pastors  proclaim  the  divinity 
and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  on 
another  Sunday  hear  another  pastor  reject 
both,  leave  the  Church,  agitated,  uncertain, 
and  distressed.  The  Cliurch  is  not  to  them 
the  piUar  and  ground  of  the  truth;  on  the 
contrary,  it  labours,  in  their  presence,  with 
pickaxe  and  mattock,  to  destroy  its  founda- 
tions.  Ali !  I  ask  even  the  leaders  of  reli- 
gious  liberalism,  whose  intentions  are  goo<l, 
whether  theycan  desire  a  state  of  things  which 
exposes  souls  to  the  hazard  either  of  falling 
into  the  fearful  abysses  of  doubt,  or  of  throw- 
ing  themselves  into  the  fortresa  of  thc  Papacy  ? 
Do  they  wish,  as  St.  Paul  says*  to  be  the 
means  of  causing  "the  weak  brother  for 
whom  Christ  died  "  to  perish  i  Qod  pre- 
serve  us  from  being  the  murderers  of  our 
brethren. 

The  Church  is  the  communion  of  those 
who  have  a  common  faith.  They  meet  to- 
gether ;  they  say :  "This  is  what  God*»  Word 
speakfl  to  our  conscience ;"  and  the  Church 
nourishes  and  protects  that  faith  in  the  souls 
of  those  who  belong  to  it.  If  there  are  any 
amongst  them  who  have  not  the  faith  of  that 
■Church,  they  are  perfectly  free  to  seporate 
from  it,  and  reuuite  amongst  themselves  to 
profess  together  their  own  opinion.  Liberty 
for  all.  But  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  enter 
churches  to  agitate  men*8  souls,  or  to  trouble 
those  churches  with  contrary  doctrines. 
Every  man,  without  doubt,  has  liberty  to 
acquire  land,  to  build  a  house  upon  it — nay, 
even  to  destroy,  if  he  so  pleases,  its  doors, 
it8  fumitnre,  ita  windows  ;  but  no  one  is  per- 


mitted  to  destroy  these  tbings  in  the  hoiue  of 
another. 

Let  no  creature  put  his  hand  npon  the 
treasure  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  to  throw  away 
and  waste  it  I  As  for  ourselves,  the  more  we 
advance  in  life,  the  more  does  the  divinit}' 
of  the  heavenly  Word  take  full  possesfflon  of 
us,  delight  and  edify  us.  That  Scríptnre 
which  many  trample  under  foot  is  to  us  the 
torch  of  Heaven.  The  more  we  leam  from 
experience,  the  more  do  we  ourselves  proTe 
that  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Croes,  by  whidi 
Binsareblotted  out — that  the  spiritual  presence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  the  soul  is  rertored— 
are  not  merely  doctrines.  These  holy  trutb 
are  our  life  and  our  joy  ;  and  withoat  them 
there  would  remain  to  us  only  death,  úaA- 
nes<),  and  despair. 

The  nineteenth  century  finds  that  the  sii* 
teenth  went  too   much   into  the  details  of 
faith,  and  that  its  creeds  are  too  long.    We, 
too,  prefer  shorter  confessions  ;    but  we  mDSt 
have  what  is  essentiaL     The  miraculous  íacts 
which  the  Creed  of  the  second  centnry  iiidi- 
cates,  are  not  enough  ;    and  since  men  now 
deny  what  they  did  not  deny  then,  the  tnithi 
80  denied  must  now  be  affirmed  by  beUeven. 
I  could  wish  a  new  creed  for  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  it  should  run  thus:  **! 
believe  in  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit      I  believe  that   by  one  min 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  síd* 
I  believe  that  the  boundless  and  etenal  lore 
of  the  Father  has  given  the  Son  as  a  Savioor. 
I  believe  not  only  that  Jesus  Christ  was  hom 
immaculate  of  a  virgin,  by  the  Holy  Spirit» 
but  further,that  He  was  God  manifested  inthe 
flesh.     I  believe  that  by  His  death  upon  the 
cross  He  has  expiated  the  sins  of  His  peo|de'» 
and  that,  risen  from  the  dead,  He  is,  and  wiH- 
be  always,  present  in  His  Chuich  until  tb.® 
manifestation  of  His   glory.*'     I  wiih  tí>*^ 
when  affirming  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit» 
the  creed  of  the  nineteenth  century  shonl^ 
add  :  "  I  believe  that  this  Holy  Spirit  creaíe^ 
in  those  whom  the  Father  has  giventotla^ 
Son  that  faith  by  means  of  which  they 
freely  justified ;  that  He  forms  in  them  a  nc 
creature  ;  and  that  He  thos  establÍBheB  np<^^ 
the  earth  a  communion  of  saints  wbo,  mw^ 
by  grace,  grow  in  eanctification,  walk  in  lor^ 
and  look  forward,  with  assored  hope,  to  Vf^ 
everlasting." 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  Geneva»  iMamaD^  Pir»* 
— these  are  three  examplea  oí  th6  hkm^ 
conferred  by  the  Lord  npon  the  Cteo'*' 
And  in  naming  the  last  of  these  eitiei^  ho^ 
can  we  not  but  glance  at  tke  conditkn  ni  ^ 
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Eleformed  Churches  of  France?  How 
d  wc  fear  and  tremble — ^we,  whose  fathers 
ed  those  countríes  that  they  might  not 
^mpelled  to  bow  the  knee  before  the 
Lest  errors  resembling  those  which  are 
professed  at  Nimes  and  elsewhere — at 
g  the  evil  with  which  they  are  aífected  ? 
8  needs  a  holy  confederation  of  those 
tt  the  priests,  the  Valois,  and  the  Bour- 

scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
from  whose  hearts  there  ascends  towards 
irone  of  Qod  this  constant  prayer  :  "  O 
,  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
igain  thy  temple  !  Retum,  0  Lord,  and 
thy  presence  illumine  thine  adversaries, 
ill  thy  children  with  overflowing  joy  !" 
ís,  Qentlemen,  living  faith  in  Christ  must 
creasingly  diffused.  This  is  especially 
'nl  now.  After  those  terrible  wars  which, 

the  French  Revolution  until  1815, 
ated  Europe — wars  which  we  and  our 
mporaries  keep  in  remembrance — many 
recognised  "  the  rod,  and  Him  who  had 
inted  it,"  and  a  new  life  was  manifested 
e  Church.  But  the  lesson  has  not  had 
gthened  influence.  A  generation  which 
aot  known  experímentally  the  chastise- 
8  and  deliverances  of  God  has  now 
i  its  place  on  the  earth  ;  and  a  great 
3er  have  fallen,  alas  !  into  unbelief,  into 
rialism,  forgetfulness  of  Qod,  and  intoxi- 
1  with  the  world,  and  they  speak  pre- 
tuously.  The  chastisements  are  recom- 
ing  ;  a  fratricidal  war,  perhaps  a  general 
ia  again  about  to  embroil  Europe  ;  Qoá 
ds  His  hand  to  strike.  Let  us  pray  that 
iU  shorten,  that  He  will  mitigate  these 
de  judgments,  and  especially  that  He 
>verrule  them  for  our  good.  The  18th 
•er,    1818,    forty-eight    ye^rs   ago,   five 

after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  a  young 
ter  of  Greneva,  sumraoned  by  the  ap- 
nent  of  the  State  to  a  large  city  of  Qer- 

to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  this 
Pance,  thus  addressed  his  auditory : 
'e  niust  be  storms  to  purify  the  air,  tem- 
o  render  the  waters  more  healthful,  and 

inanner  must  there  be  stomis  and  tem- 
-o  purify  the  nations.  Qod  punishes 
^eoples  who  have  wandered  to  a  distance 
l^iin,  that  He  raay  bring  them  back  to 
^•**  Then,  contemplating  those  plains 
^ïiy  on  which  the  battle  of  the  nations 
^en   fonght — that  Wittemberg   where 

commenced  the  glorious  Reformation, 
"^  which  modem  doctors  taught  the 
^ïi  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
^8e  pastor  ran  over  to  his  auditory  the 
^  of  the  iniquities  of  Qermany,  and 


exclaimed,  "  How  hath  thy  fine  gold  become 
dim,  0  virgin  daughter  of  Zion !  Thy 
prophets  have  abused  thee  by  lying  visions, 
and  the  crown  is  fallen  from  thy  head ! " 
These  words,  which  this  young  man  addressed, 
half  a  century  ago,  to  a  generation  which  has 
disappeared,  permit  him  to  addresfl  now,  in 
his  advanced  age,  to  the  new  generation.  0  ! 
would  to  Qod  that  everywhere  voices  may  be 
raised  which,  on  behalf  of  the  Lord,  at  the 
approach  of  the  calamities  which  are  begin- 
ning,  shall  say  to  Qermany,  to  Holland,  to 
France,  to  England,  to  Switzerland  (for  the 
evil  is  everywhere  felt),  "  Take  heed  to  your 
ways  ;  forsake  them,  and  be  converted."  Let 
us  all  ask  that  the  blood  which  is  about  to  be 
shed  may  at  least  cure  Christendom  of  the 
materialistic  fever  which  consumes  it,  and 
that  many  souls,  abandoning  their  systems, 
may  be  converted  to  the  living  Qod.  Let  us 
ask  that  Qod  will  everywhere  raise  up,  not 
undecided  teachers,  who  proclaim  a  diluted, 
impoverished,  enfeebled  Gospel,  but  men  of 
Qod,  prophets,  who,  ha^ing  felt  in  their  o^ni 
souls  the  value  of  Chrisf  s  salvation,  ahall 
bum  with  the  desire  to  make  it  known  to 
others. 

Some  weeks  since  a  city  missionary,  an 
evangelist  in  the  gigantic  city  of  London, 
rose  in  a  large  meeting,  and  said  :  "  One 
evening  this  winter,  on  a  cold  and  damp 
night,  I  was  traversing  my  district ;  and, 
rebuffed  at  once  by  the  harshness  both  of  na- 
ture  and  of  men,  chilled  in  my  heart  almost 
as  much  as  in  my  body,  I  no  longer  felt 
courage  to.address  myself  to  souls,  and  was 
almost  in  despair.  I  entered  a  house  to  rest ; 
and,  passing  a  smaU  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  half  open,  I  perceived  a  poor  young 
sempstress,  working  before  a  little  table,  by 
the  light  of  a  candle.  She  was  sewing  rapidly  ; 
her  needle  and  thread  moved  so  quickly,  one 
could  hardly  see  them.  For  a  moment  she 
Btopped,  glanced  at  the  short  end  of  candle 
which  lighted  her,  then  began  again  with  yet 
greater  haste.  *  I  must  loake  haste,'  said  she  ; 
*  for  my  candle  will  sooh  be  out,  and  I  have 
not  another  ! '  Hearing  these  words,"  said  the 
missionary,  "  I  felt  as  though  a  sudden  blow 
had  awakened  my  torpid  spirit ;  Qod,  by  ïYúb 
young  needlewoman,  sent  me  a  message.  I 
rallied  my  forces,  and  exclaimed,  *  I  also  must 
work  whilst  it  is  day  ;  for  the  night  cometh 
in  which  no  man  can  work.*  '* 

My  friends,  my  brethren,  young  and  old, 
let  each  one  of  us  say,  in  his  heart,  "  My 
candle  is  going  out,  and  I  have  no  other  !  ^*^ 
Then  let  us  hasten  to  our  work. 

"  Men  do  not  light  a  cándle  to  ^ut  it  uníi«c 
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a  buBhAl."  Let  our  faith  (I  addreas  myBelf 
to  all  Chrífltíane)  not  be  a  faith  withont 
power,  withont  workfi,  but  a  lÍTÍng,  active, 
YÍctoríonB  íáith,  which  ahall  obtain  the  prize 


— the  salyation  of  sonls  ;  «ad  may  the  tío- 
tory,  at  this  important  epoch,  in  thia  crítical 
períod,  be  to  onr  Qod  and  to  his  Anointed! 


THE     SWISS  PASTORAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Swi88  Pastoral  Society  held  its  annnal  '*  doctríDe  of  prayer,  confidered  imáally  in  iti 

festival  on  the  2l8t  and  22nd  of  Angurt  laat  i^^  to  partond  activity."    T&s  altogpther 

X  Ti    1         TE7     A       1  i.     j,\^     «  11      •  practical  Babject  did  not  aeem  adapted  to  orui- 

at  Baale.      We  tranalate   the  foUowmg  ao-  ^^  ^  veiy  Ínimated  diacoaaioDr^  tiie  títíi 

count  of  it8   proceedmgB  from  the  Semawie  that  all  were  agreed  on  the  fandamentala  of  the 

JUligieme : —  qnestion  ;  neyerihelefli^  two  or  three  apeaken, 

^    .      .     .1.       V*  -L       1  ^  j  V    XI.    T»    1  having  attached  themaelvea,  more  or  leaiL  to tke 

Owmg  to  the  eubjecta  «.lected  by  the  BMle  pa„Sii»tic  theorie.  of  the^tioid  msl^h».^ 

nocsb<m,  the  Oonference.ju»nined  a  pnK^cal  SMitended  íor  fáith  to  tHe   dummgeoient^ 

ohMuiter,  not  alw»y.  durti^iahing  Mwmbhe.  ^  ^^  ImieneA  the  inwbrtaBoe  of  tfaif 

of  thj.  kind ;  we  m»y  ev«i  *finn  that  they  were  ^'  ^  ^^       ^  ^  ^t^  ^  j^  ^ 

altogether  edifyinfcjmd  that  a    tmly  Evan-  ^jj^  eípedJly  W  the  opewíWnurif.   »ai 

gehcal  ^uit  ammated  Uiem  tííroiighout.    After  tte  affin^^  of  áiri»tían^ath  wa.  therel^ 


opened  by  an  addresa  from  the  President,  and  ftnqpm^y 

tío  reading  of  a  pj^  ^f /^^f^  ^^  "^^  Beforí, "  wpanting,  the  Confereooe  decided  to 

^  «ibject  Propo<»d :  "By  what  meaiu  may  ^^^  ,^  £ri86Tit  Oh™.  and  named  w  iU 

^''""•.wí"?S«^  f^'^-^^^  '^°'  ft««ident  Pwrtor  Ritter,  of  SdiwandeD. 

UMionwith^eWordofGod?"    peducuMjra  The  stting.  weie  t^rminated.  bat  not  th« 

whK*  foUowed  was  m  relati<mto  the  part  w;hjch  f^^^    ^^díu  to  the  amiable  attention  U 

dioidd  be  tak«i  m  thu  work  by  putor^  rnui-  ^^  ^^  ^       ^^  ^^,^  ^        ^  ^ 

muohMthebertmMii.ofca.i»aigtheGo«pelto  ^y^i^  pa.tor.had   had^e   gooí  fortnno 

permeato  tiieir  flock.  u  to  be  themMlví»  in-  ^  hear  ÍHeotion.  from  the  wo&  of  Uonrt 

n>iredwithi^andtoinakeitthe.ouroeoftheir  ^     Mendehaohn,     ezecuted    in    •   «iperíor 

own  .mntoal  hfe.      The  venMable   Profejjor  ^^^  ^y  the  Singing  Sodety  in  the  OhnS  of 

TholuA.  of  Halle,  «ipedaUy  mmrted  on  thia  g^  jj^    líhí^  mofning  bef ore  tbe  «t- 

pomt,  m  the  cour.e  of  ti.  remark.  on  the  nece^  ^^    ^               pet&rmancTW    aMembled 

«ly,  in  our  own  day.  even  more  tíum  m  the  ^^    ^U^*  tíie    waU.     of    tíie   catiiedtil, 

pMt,  of  end^vourmg  to  «aíe  tíie  fundam<»ital  „j  j^  y,^  ^^^  ^  ji^  togetiier  at  the 

idea  of  the  Word  of  pod,  and  to  «tart  from  tí»t  q^    ^  ^^^  t^  conwyef  tíiem  to  th« 

iiea  a.  from  a  hght  whioh  enbght^  every-  yUiageof  B^endoif,  wheretíÍegen«wi«hqm. 

thing     Aooordmg  to  hmj  ftu  central  idea  ui  taiity  of  Prof eewr  StieheUn  awaiS^hem.  Tfc. 

toeideaoftíiekingdomolGod.    ToMnendtíie  chaiÍiing  excnr.ion  to  tíie  middle  of  tí»  verf«t 

tnuuOataon.,  to  promotette  prjgrew  of  exeg«na  hUU  rfthe  Bade  coantiy,  under  •  Miene  ikj, 

wd  cnticirai  of  tíie  «icred  text,  to  arculato  tíie  ^^  ^  ^^  company  of  old  friend^  met  witll 

Bible  m  ^hooU  and  pnvate  houw^  u  weU ;  bnt  ^ye,„ „£ wpSgon.  and of newhUhmi »d 

the  ewwntaal  thmg  i.  to  know  andto  cauw  aU  coUeiguei^  K)on  to  be  appieciated  and  loved. 

*"•  ^^  ^'  r"***  *?°«  j*  ^  ^S*^  '*■  wa.  iídeed  tíie  bert  oontiíved  and  mort  amiabk 

mighty  end ;   to  oomprehend  the  reaBwtion  of  ^^  ^  oonduding  a  fetóval.  tíie  prindpal  ob- 

the  divine  hfe  m  faUen  tumjmity.  tíie  MtaW>*h-  jcot  of  whidi  íb,^  «  Ul,  we  hopí^  long^  to 

ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  hui  n^it-  {,5^4  tooetíier  in  a  Uving  nnion^  8iR«  pu- 

tof"^*^  tor.,  and  to  develop  nntmieats  of  nnion  and  of 

The  woond  day,  Partor  Beck,  from  the  canton  brotherly  love  founded  iqion  a  cammoo  faith  tai 

at  SchaffhauMn,  wa.  caUed  upon  to  treat  of  the  a  oommon  activity. 


ITALY. 


Viareggio»  September  15,  1866. 

BOMS   AND   YENICE. 

To-day  the  famouB  Franco-Italian  Conven- 
tion  tonching  Roman  affairs  haa  ron  out  its 
stipnlated  time.  Two  years  have  gone  since 
the  world  waa  startled  by  an  arrangement, 
solenmly  signed  and  sealed,  for  leaving  the 
Pope  to  deal  nnaided  with  his  refractory  sub- 
jects.  One  French  battalion  after  another  is 
leaving  the  Etemal  Oity,  and  there  is  shortly 
expected  one  of  those  mysteríes  of  Imperial 
atatesmanship,  the  Papal  Legion,  recruited 
&om  among  French  Boldiexs,  and  now  sta- 


tioned  at  Antibes.  When  this  mexcenaiy  band 
arrives,  the  Pope  wiU  have  14,000  soldien 
for  his  600,000  people,  or,  as  Italian 
humorists  express  it,  the  Qovemment  whick 
is  the  most  pacifíc  abroad,  and  the  most 
beloved  at  home,  will  have  proporiionally  the 
largest  standing  army  of  all  ihe  Powen  in 
Europe  ! 

It  ÍB  well  known  that  the  Jeaoit  party  has 
in  vain  exhausted  every  resonree  in  order  to 
delay,  if  not  avoid  altogether,  the  withdrawil 
of  the  protecting  bayonets  of  France.  Anatría 
has  resisted  every  appeal  hanx  Sonne,  aad  by 
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Aj  exdnded  henelf  now  from  all  partíci- 
ion  in  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  qnes- 
i,  withdiawing  her  eminent  bnt  very 
dáh  ambaasador  from  the  Bcene  nntQ  the 
ánies  of  the  temporal  power  have  been 
illed.  Franoe  has  lent  an  eqnally  deaf 
to  all  the  syien  charming  of  the  Papaoy, 
.  in  the  resignation  of  her  anti-Italian 
eign  Miniater,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  has 
an  a  dear  and  solemn  intimation.  that  her 
t  of  the  1866  covenant  shall  be  fulfilled 
hb  letter.  CounselB  manifold  and  eameet 
«  been  aounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Pope 
l  hÍB  Cardinala  to  come  to  teims  with 
ly.  «The  Truth  to  Pio  Nono"  is  the 
ding  of  a  pam^Met  wiitten  by  a  devoted 
net,  a  broúier  of  the  so-called  Christian 
rait)  Schoola  of  Italy,  Signor  Bertochini, 
n  his  retreat  at  Naples.  The  only  thing 
t  can  save  his  Holineas  from  an  armed 
aaion  from  without,  a  deciaive  revolution 
hin,  or  a  dow  lingering  agony  in  ezile,  íb 
iccept  of  modem  piogress  and  be  lecon- 
d  with  the  heretic  King  Victor  Emmanud. 
lat  weight  is  attached  to  these  pleadings  at 
;  Vatican  no  one  knows.  The  Pope  is  said 
dy  to  expreas  himadf  as  to  the  broken- 
im  oondition  of  his  affairs,  financial,  mili- 
y,  and  politicaL  The  Sacred  CoUege  is 
own  to  be  in  a  atate  of  great  darm,  as  well 
may ;  but  aa  to  future  Papd  action  nothing 
known.  The  Director-Gtoerd  of  the 
der  of  Capuchin  Monks  is  peimitted  to 
id  out  from  Rome,  to  the  biethien 
Nmghout  Itdy,  the  command  to  tieat  the 
w  law  of  the  Itdian  kingdom  touddng  the 
Bolution  of  conventud  eatablÍBhments  as  a 
Mi  letter.  The  stubbomly  retrograde  An- 
idli,  with  all  his  iU-hedth,  is  stiU  the 
ipotic  Prime  Mimster,  and  his  veiy  woids 
many  a  document  have  been  that  ''neither 
pe  nor  Conclave  of  Cardinals  can  poesibly 
^y  age  of  the  world  concede  the  rights  of 
^  Bome  to  poUticd  soverdgnty."  Among 
reports  now  current  heie,  however,  the 
^hich  gains  most  credit  is  that  the 
^t  Pope  wiU  at  the  last  make  a  virtue  of 
^^ty,  and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
^SLcommunicated  chUd,  the  King  of  Itdy. 
^faÍB  day  and  hour  are  most  deeply  intei- 
i^  not  only  in  lelation  to  Itdy,  but  the- 
^  woild.  On  the  one  hand,  the  piovince 
^enetia  is  added  to  Itdy ;  and,  on  the  othei, 
^tes  of  Bome  begin  to  open  on  theii 
>*  hinges  to  the  fiee  air  and  biacing 
^^jbt  of  the  outer  world.  The  laws  have 
^y  emanated  from  the  ItaUan  Govem- 
^t^  lemoving  every  restriction  in  the  ter- 
^  of  th^  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 


drculation  of  the  Word  and  the  preadiing 
of  the  Gk)epel ;  and  soon  will  the  same  take 
place,  we  beUeve,  for  the  City  of  the  Seven 
HiUs,  whose  inhabitants  are  panting  for  the 
moment  of  Uberty,  and  counting  the  very 
houis  that  lemain  of  the  most  gaUing  tyianny 
under  heaven. 

GBSAT  BDUCATIONAL  MaVEMSNT — lONOBANCB 
m   OBNOA  ABD  NAPLB8. 

Theie  aie  varíous  indications  coming  to 
the  suiface  which  make  it  evident  that 
aU  the  eneigy  and  enthusiasm  tbat  lan 
to  seed  in  the  inaction  and  unsuccess  of 
the  war,  aie  being  tumed  in  foU  tide 
on  the  intemd  concems  of  the  kingdom, 
uigently  wdting  solution  and  airangement. 
Itdy  finds  that  she  is  behind  in  every  sense, 
huge  as  have  been  the  strides  of  progress  made 
since  1869.  The  mdadies  are  seen  and  ac- 
knowledged,  and  that  is  usuaUy  half  the 
cure.  Above  aU,  the  ignorance  aiid  supersti- 
tion  of  the  countiy  are  appaUing  the  heaits  of 
aU  good  dtizens,  as  Ukely  to  paidyse  the  best 
effoits  of  King  and  Pailiament  and  thought- 
f  ol  men,  unless  these  aie  attacked,  invaded, 
and  oveicome  by  the  spiead  of  a  sound  edu- 
cation  and  a  tiuly  Chnstian  creed.  The 
leaders  of  pubUc  opinion  have  not  waited  tiU 
the  exdtement  of  the  war  and  poHticd  ciisis 
has  Bubeided,  in  order  more  calmly  to  in- 
augurate  a  nationd  movement  for  the  diffu- 
don  of  common  leaming  among  aU  chuses  of 
the  community.  A  sodety  has  been  founded 
thÍB  week  in  Florence,  which  recognises  all 
that  the  Govemment  and  private  UberaUty 
have  80  nobly  done,  but  insÍBts  that  much 
more  is  needed  to  make  Itdy  what  she  should 
be,  or  even  to  biing  her  up  to  the  level  of 
her  Austrian  antagonÍBt !  Starting  fiom  the 
grievous  fact  that  above  13,000,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Itdy  are  stiU  unable  to  read 
and  write,  this  noble  band  of  patriots,  headed 
by  RicasoU,  Matteucd,  Qino  Capponi,  Mayer, 
&c,  chdms  that  thÍB  fearful  catdogue  of  U- 
Uterate  men  and  women  be  diminished  by  at 
least  half-a-miUion  perBons  per  annum.  The 
Bociety  is  to  be  snpported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions,  rdsed  thioughout  the  kingdom^ 
and  is  to  be  supplementary,  as  I  have  sdd,  to 
other  pubUc  and  private  effoits.  BiancheB 
aie  to  be  estabUshed  in  aU  quaiteis.  The 
best  school-books  and  methods  of  education 
wiU  be  inquiied  into.  The  now  vagiant 
youth  aie  to  be  Idd  hold  of  and  educated. 
I  am  suie  tbat  no  ItaUan  can  refuse  his 
sympathy  and  dd  to  snch  a  movement,  which 
wiU  piobably  stimulate  the  action  of  the 
Govemment  by  a  hedthy  livaliy  in  this  most 
praiseworthy  attempt.    The  time  has  been 
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when  &tatistic3  showed  17,000,000  ignoraut 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  Italy,  so  that  a  con- 
Biderable  advance  haa  already  taken  place. 
It  iá  a  miiifortune,  however,  that  in  this 
department  the  seed  has  to  be  caref ully  Bown, 
and  the  harvest  waited  for  a  long  time.  No 
results  worth  speaking  of  have  yet  proceeded 
from  the  strenuous  activity  displayed  in  Italy 
in  the  educational  department  since  1859, 
to  the  details  of  which  I  have  repeatedly 
called  your  attention.  Five  or  ten  years 
more,  however,  and  the  benefits  now  being 
conferred  on  the  rising  generation  will  be 
madc  abundantly  nianifest  by  the  improve- 
ment  in  the  habits,  aud  tastes,  and  industries 
of  the  country.  Suiely  by  that  time  such 
Bcenes  as  Genoa  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples  are  witncssing  just  now,  in  connexion 
with  the  shar{>  visitation  of  cholera  which 
has  fallen  upon  these  two  towns,  wiU  no 
longer  be  possible.  The  people  still  believe 
that  Govemments  and  municipalities  distil  the 
cholera  poison  for  their  owu  cnds.  A  report 
is  raised  that  on  a  certain  day  a  certain  dis- 
trict  of  Genoa  is  to  be  tainted,  but  before 
the  hour  arrives  the  population  has  migrated 
bodily  through  fear.  The  virus  is  said  to  be 
kept  at  thc  hospi  tals  whither  the  stricken  victims 
of  the  plague  are  carried,  and  hooting  mobs 
gather  at  the  hospital  door,  while  relations 
and  friends  obstruct  the  oficials  of  the  Sani- 
tary  Commission  in  transporting  patients, 
and  in  purif}4iig  the  lanes  and  houses  of  the 
citv,  80  that  that  thev  have  to  be  escorted 
in  the  discharge  of  their  philanthropic  work 
by  the  police.  Travellers  from  these  infected 
towns  are  not  isolated  in  a  pnident  way,  but 
hovvled  at  and  fallen  upon  as  malefactors,  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  Neapolitan  suburb  of  Torre  Annunciata 
cannot  be  roused  from  Bourbon  evil-wishing 
and  priestly  apathy,  even  by  the  visage  of 
the  destroyer.  Above  3,000/.  a-year  is  freely 
given  in  the  place  as  percjuisites  to  the  retro- 
grade  clergy,  whereas  only  16/.  can  bc  raised 
by  spurring  and  whipping  for  extra  medical 
help  and  comforts  ^or  the  dying.  I  feel 
much  sympathy  for  the  town  of  Naples, 
which  suffered  so  severely  last  year,  and  is 
again  being  scourged  by  cholera,  so  that  her 
trade  and  enterprise  are  greatly  injured. 

PADRB   LUDOVICO NEAPOLITAN    MABIOLATRT. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  beexpected  that  Grenoa 
would  outdo  Naples  in  ignorance  and  super- 
stition.  In  addition  to  the  above  popular 
prejudices,  so  frankly  expressed  in  the  nor- 
thern  city,  we  have  cases  of  bigotry  and  gross 
fanaticism  from  the  metropolis  of  the  South. 
Padre  Ladovico,  in  whose  leligiouB  houae  for 


boys  and  girls  the  plague  broke  oat  k>  fiercel->| 
and  inexplicably,  is  now  in  pnson.     fieneatl^ 
the  floors  of  the  rooms  have  been  found  mai^jp 
skeletons.    It  has  been  the  habit  of  tbe  Pidr^, 
in  defíance  of  the  law,  to  inter  the  bodies  cí 
the  dead  members  of  his  establishment  wit6. 
out  the  walls  of  the  buildiugs  !     Two  fall- 
sized  female  skeletons  were  also  found,  packed 
and  ready  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  for  beatifica* 
tion,  it  SQems  !      Another  Neapolitan  Padre 
dies  of  cholera,  and  his  remains  are  remoTed 
to  the  cemetery  privately,  as  this  monk  lÍTed 
"  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,**  among  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  district,  and  fears  were  ent«r- 
tained   that,  atnid    thëir   inconsolable  gríef 
over  his  departure,  some  breach  of  the  peaoe 
might  ensue.  And  such  really  did  take  pkce— 
at  the  cemetery,  however.    The  report  spread 
four  days  after  the  death,  that  the  body  was 
still  exposed  in  the  outhouse  of  the  chuich- 
yard.    Immediately   an   immense  crowd  re- 
paired  thither  and  burst  open  the  doors.    One 
after    another    threw  himself    on  the  holy 
corpse,  kissing  the  hands,  head,  and  feet,  aad 
tearing  away  pieces  of   the  dead-clothes  aa 
relics  ! 

The  political  and  municipal  authorities  of 
Naples  very  rightly  sought,  in  the  preBent 
sauitary  condition  of  the  town,  to  prevent 
the  great  festival  of  the  Madonna  di  Piê  di 
Grotta,  on  the  8th  instant.  This  featival  had 
a  European  reputation  under  the  Bourbona. 
To  see  Naples  in  its  splendour  the  viator 
needed  to  repair  thither  for  this  festival, 
which  resembled  that  of  the  Holy  Week  in 
Rome.  In  nuptial  contracta  among  the  better 
classes  in  the  South  of  Italy,  it  uaed  to  be 
one  of  the  stipulations  that  once,  at  leaat,  the 
happy  couple  should  attend  the  aervices  oí 
this  féte.  Whole  squares  and  streets  of  the 
town  are  covered  for  the  occasion  with  cx- 
t^mporised  shops  and  placee  of  amnsement 
The  festival  of  late  years  has  been  fiilling  o^ 
in  popularity,  so  that  it  was  imagined  thal 
the  presence  of  cholera  in  the  city  woaUi  aid 
the  magistrates  in  sweeping  away  thia  moe- 
strous  abuse  of  religious  feeling.  The  wofk* 
men,  sailors,  and  country  people,  howef* 
would  have  it  otherwise  ;  and  for  twoorthite 
days,  over  which  tlie  services  aie  ppolonged, 
the  poor  subjects  of  cholera,  etragglÍDg  ^ 
life,  were  annoyed  by  the  crowding  and  ahort' 
ing,  the  merriment  and  jovial  aongB  of  thi 
holiday-keepers,  passing  to  and  fra 

LIGHT   BREARING   IN   UPON    HIOH  FLACtf- 

While  I  am  happy  thuJi  to  mention  tbe 
grand  public  effort  just  started  for  theieBffW 
of  ignorance,  I  can  only  refer  to  the  wtíxf^ 
and  priyate  reaolves  of  iïiflnfjntiaJ  taaaá^^ 
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tíie  other  great  bane  of  this 
ttUionf  of  which  I  have  cited 
nces  above,  and  daily  fínd  so 
ropping  up  every where  in  public 
Ivate  correspondence.  The  tre- 
rol  wielded  by  the  priests — igno- 
hemselves  generally — over  the 
3Ígoted,  is  Btartling  enough  to 
lÍB  country  and  his  race.  WiU 
le  loosen  the  hold  of  the  priests, 
rate  the  people  in  independence  ? 
ór  these  desirable  purposes,  wiU 
uncontrolled  action  be  allowed 
of  Papal  spiritual  emplo^és  ?  If 
d  if  allowable  now,  why  have 
Lsands  of  idle  priests  given  them- 

training  of  the  nation  ?  Is  it 
are  to  blame,  or  is  it  not  rather 
hich  they  represent  and  uphold, 
selves  the  creatures  of  ?  And  if 
has  bome  these  fruits  for  cen- 

matter  of  accident  or  a  funda- 
ple  that  darkness  has  surrounded 
l  enshrouded  its  peoples  ?    Such 

of  thought — the  self-question- 
st  now  occupy  ingenuous  minds, 
led  to  all  heretical  pravity. 
ave  broken  the  fetters  of  pre- 
ask.  Well,  to  be  plain,  it  is 
iciently  noteworthy  here,  that 
have  gained  euch  immense  ma- 
Eiges  through  a  Protestant  ally. 
as  in  France  and  other  countries, 
3  are  being  remodelled  on  the 
3m,  as  well  as  supplied  with  the 
?  fire-arm,  the  marvellous  suc- 
;ia  is  not  whoUy  attributed  to 
m,  nor  even  to  liberalism  or 
It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that 
ted  for  much  in  the  rapid  mili- 

of  the  great  Protestant  German 
t  seveml  of  the  ablest  correspon- 
jondon  political  press,  north  and 
llps,  have  openly  acknowledged, 
1  with  irapressiveness  on  the 
ny  Italians — that  liberty  of  con- 
>p6  the  truest  manhood  in  the 
f  war  and  of  private  life  and  of 

effort.  The  conviction  is  not 
me,  and  has  to  fight  its  way 
)t  of  antipathies  and  prejudices, 
ver  have  got  a  moment's  consi- 
that  this  short  and  decisive  war 
l  the  sleepers  of  all  present  and 
1  past  routine  and  régime. 

JNORANCE    OF    8TATE8MEN     AND 
COMMANDERS. 

is  that  Italy's  most  advanced 
ed  men  till  now  have  been  but 


half  awake  to  the  highest  of  all  tmths — ^the 
religious.  At  the  very  moment  of  scouting 
and  ridiculing  the  gross  superstitions  and 
violent  fanaticism  of  their  fellow-country- 
men,  they  have  been  full  of  a  blind  devotion 
and  a  refined  bigotry.  This  is  true  of  all 
our  official  classes,  high  and  low,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  among  whom  lank 
foremost  the  great  names  of  Cavour  and 
Ricasoli.  For  the  rest,  they  have  been 
educated  Papists,  and  that  by  priestly,  and 
oftener  still,  Jesuit  hands.  The  very  name 
"  Protestant "  was  aynonymous  with  vileness. 
So  they  had  been  taught,  and  so,  unreflect- 
ingly,  they  continued  to  think.  They  had 
all  the  ''vulgar  enors''  touching  the  lives 
and  doctrines  of  our  noble  Reformers  which 
the  most  plebeian  mind  could  hold.  Liberty 
of  worship  was  accepted  with  liberty  of  civil 
administration,  as  a  necessary  appendage ; 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  State  reli- 
gion  ;  others  were  only  tolerated,  and  tolerated 
where  from  of  old,  as  in  laige  towns,  they 
had  existed — Jews,  foreigners,  Waldenses, 
and  the  like — but  not  where  they  arose  from 
Bible-reading,  or  through  evangelization, 
things  which  were  rather  to  be  curbed  and 
disallowed.  That  has  been,  and  is  still,  the 
old  and  prevailing  dogma  of  official  and 
fashionable  life  with  T^;aid  to  eamest  but 
non-Papal  piety.  General  La  Marmora  has 
admirably  typifíed  this  view  of  late,  for  the 
colporteur  and  evangelist  were  as  remorse- 
lessly  kept  outside  the  lines  as  the  foreign 
correspondent.  By  the  way,  this  accounts 
for  the  scarcity  of  my  repoits  of  work  done 
for  the  army  this  summer.  In  last  number 
I  gave  yon  a  Ust  of  the  societies  and  work- 
men  on  the  fíeld,  but  one  and  all  of  them  had 
their  hands  tied,  and  £ar  less  was  accomplished 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldier  on  the 
southem  than  on  the  northem  side  of  the 
AIps.  What  little  was  done  took  place  among 
the  volunteers,  not  only  thiough  the  known 
Christian  liberalism  of  Gkuibaldi,  but  because 
of  the  freer  impulses  of  the  Garibaldini  them- 
selves.  Whatever  favour  tke  Gospel  may  fínd 
at  the  hands  of  others  in  the  futnie,  it  is  an 
incontestable  fact,  that  hitheito  the  ciiculatioa 
of  the  Bible  and  the  meetings  over  Italy  for 
Evangelical  worshiphave  been  chiefly  fostered 
among  and  by  the  party  of  action,  not  to  say 
the  old  Republican  element,  in  the  past  strug- 
gles  of  Italy.  Many  members  of  that  party 
had  been  exiled  in  Britain  or  America  for 
years,  and  there  leamed  lessons  which  have 
never  been  forgotten.  Their  political  prin- 
ciples  have  also  led  them,  since  Pio  Nono's 
tieacheryjui  1848,  to  indude  the  overthrow 
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of  the  Pftpocy  as  necessary  to  the  Becurity  of 
a  united  ItaXy,  The  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  encoTintered  (and  does  so  still)  cold  neg- 
lect  and  opeu  opposition  íioin  the  so-called 
Liberal  party.  But  this  old  rêffime  promises  to 
give  way.  The  prosperity  of  all  Protestant 
countries  is  so  incontestable,  as  well  as  the 
dreadful  pass  to  which  Catholic  Powers  have 
been  reduced,  that  a  dose  connexion  is  evi- 
dently  existent  between  pure  Scriptural 
doctrine   and   secular   wealth    and  progress. 

I8SUE   OF  WORKB  BT  LXTTHB&  AND  DB  8ANCTI8. 
TE[B   BABLETTA   TRLAL. 

It  Í8  quite  providential  that  at  such  a  time 
the  Religious  Tiact  Society  of  London  should 
have  published,  at  the  Claudian  Press  here,  an 
excdíent  life  of  Luther,  abridged  from  the 
German  of  HofiL  Not  less  singularly  adapted 
to  the  times  are  the  two  last  works  of  Dr. 
De  Sanctis,  whose  health,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
is  again  excellent,  and  who,  by  his  indefatig- 
able  lafoours  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  is 
proving  himself  more  and  more  clearly  the 
most  doughty  antagonist  of  the  Papacy  in 
modem  times  who  has  come  out  from  Rome. 
One  tractate  of  100  pages  is  a  searching 
and  popular  historic  proof  that  **  the  Pope  is 
not  the  successor  of  St.  Peter."  Without  pre- 
tending  to  be  a  history  of  the  Popes,  the 
author  passes  along  the  whole  pretended 
apostolic  line,  and  puts  his  fínger  upon 
the  most  salient  and  edifying  parts  in 
each  pontiíicate  in  support  of  his  thesis. 
The  second  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  £co  della  Virité  on  the  im- 
possibility  of  reforming  the  Papacy  and  ally- 
ing  her  with  young  ItflJy.  The  writer  knows 
thoroughly  the  system  of  Rome,  and  has  him- 
self  gone  through  all  the  ordinary  delusions 
of  Neo-Catholics  like  Gioberti,  and  ecdesiasti- 


cal  reformers  like  the  Naples  Reform 
tion  of  Priests,  and  seen,  both  doctrínally  and 
historically,  what  an  Augean  stable  B(Hne  ii, 
not  only  refusing  to  be  deanaed,  bnt  smthe' 
matising  her  gentlest  improyers,  like  Sdpione 
Ricci,  of  Pistoia.  It  is  very  remarkaUe  how 
infatuated  many  are  in  the  persaaaion  thit 
Rome  can  alter  her  tenets  and  tone  downlier 
practice  as  well  as  populaiise  her  form  of 
worship,  and  remain  the  Rome  we  know  her 
to  be,  as  well  as  claim  to  be  the  heix  of  the 
Rome  we  unfortunately  know  her  to  have 
been,  when  her  will  and  power  weie  oo- 
extensive.  I  hope  the  wordB  of  De  Sandis 
will  lead  many  a  reforming  priest  into  the 
liberty  of  the  Reformed  Christian  Choith. 
The  Barletta  trial  is  staved  of^  and  síxtj- 
three  persons  really  implicated  are  rdeaeed 
from  príson.  The  colporteur  of  the  Brítiah 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety,  whoee  impnHin- 
ment  and  fine  by  a  Turin  tribunal  I  le- 
marked  on  last  winter,  has  taken  sothing 
by  an  eamest  appeal  to  Govemment  to  r&' 
verse  the  deciaion  of  a  bigoted  couit 

A  lieutenant  of  artillerydiedlatelyin  QigliOy 
an  island  in  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and 
refused  Christian  buríal  accordïng  to  hia 
in  the  army,  because  he  was  not  ody 
Evangelical  but  an  eamest  Christian  laboiuery 
and  fond  of  reading  the  Scríptures  to  his 
brethren  in  arms. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  presented  a  magu- 
ficent  altar  omament,  studded  with  jeweU,  to 
the  Church  of  St  Anthony,  in  Pádna,  while 
a  worthy  Evangelical  in  the  provinoe  d 
Benevento  has  started,  on  his  own  loipoa- 
sibility,  a  circulating  Ubrary  of  Evangelicil 
books.  The  two  facts  have  run  tpgethei,  vÁ 
may  be  allowed  to  stand,  by  way  of  piofitable 
contrast. 
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Frankfort,  September  16,  1866. 

GONFLICTS  OF   CONSCIENCE. 

The  violent  political  transformations  of 
which  we  are  the  witnesses  or  the  victims, 
and  of  which  I  do  not  wish  now  to  speak, 
are  giving  rise  to  moral  questions  often  very 
distressing,  and  to  strange  theoríes,  which  are 
well  adapted  to  exhibit  the  interíor  aspect  of 
the  situation.  Permit  me  to  give  you  one  or 
two  examples,  which  I  could  multiply  with- 
out  number. 

A  Hanoverian  pastor  wrítes  to  a  religious 
joumal  of  Berlin  to  lay  before  its  readers 
a  cate  of  consdencé,  which  is,  he  says,  also 
that  of  a  great  number  of  his  fellow-citizens 
of  erexj  conditíon,    He  has  taken  an  oath  of 


rígorouB  fideHty  to  his  king,  aod,  pr»- 
spectively,  to  his  son  or  to  his  desoeDdttta 
If  now  his  king  should  not  release  him  froB 
his  oath,  which  is  more  than  piobahle,  and  i^ 
the  King  of  Prussia  should,  on  his  pat|  ea^ 
another  oath,  which  is  but  too  ceiiain,  rh^ 
is  to  be  done  ?  how  can  the  consBienne  be 
saved  from  peijury  ?  A  tme  caiiae  of  áJutit^ 
to  a  Christian  character  I 

This  question  being  thns  laíd  befim  the 
religious  joumal  of  Berlin,  with  aa  caD»^ 
prayer  for  counsel,  the  foUowing  is  tban* 
sponse  of  the  Utter,  given,  moieover,  «s^ 
tme  sympathy  for  the  grave  ^Í6ff^ 
in  which  its  correspondent  fiods  hÍBHl^ 
<<  You  do  not  doubt  yooiMlf  (t)  thi^^ 
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ofcy  the  Eing  of  Primia,  by  virtne  of  a 
íe  ri^t  in  use  for  thooaands  of  years, 
aathority  Êreely  to  dispoee  of  countries 
aered  by  himself,  and  occnpied,  to  the 
Lest  villages,  by  his  troope."  And  thence 
jouznal  coneludes :  ^  Thus,  much  re- 
ed  Sir,  there  remains,  so  iar  as  I  can 
dve,  nothing  to  be  done  by  youreelf  and 
Menda  who  tíiink  with  you,  but  to 
ome  your  scruples  in  relation  to  the 
1  or,  in  fact,  howeTer  haid  it  may  appear, 
;»>don  your  porition.»  ^ 

have  no  wiah  to  discuss  this  piinciple 
le  right  of  conquest,  which,  in  reality, 
)thing  but  the  ríght  of  the  strongest,  in 
lost  obvious  and  naked  form.  To  the 
>ur  of  Prussía,  the  Chamber  of  Deputíes 
hat  country  has  repudiated  it,  as  a  right 
lie  middle  ages,  no  longer  inculcated  by 
jaiisconsult  of  any  reputation,  and  it  has 
;ht  for  other  reasons,  good  or  bad,  to 
ify  the  annezation  of  the  conquered 
itnes. '  All  that  I  would  conclude  from 
i  facts,  which  are  continually  recurring, 
era  thousand  different  forms,  and  affect- 
miUions  of  consciences,  is,  that  violence 
t^tions  between  peoples,  produces  vio- 
se  in  the  interior  sanctuary  of  the  human 
1,  and  in  its  relations  with  Qod.  If  the 
it  of  conquest  of  a  country,  and  of  all  its 
eríal  interests,  is  no  longer  recognised  as 
icient  by  any  jurisconsult,  what  is  the 
ree  of  conduct  above  presciibed  but  the 
inest  of  souls — of  free  souls — outraged 
violence  in  all  their  convictions,  and  in 
r  most  sacred  obligations  ? 

BVENT8   AND   PRINCIPLE8. 

%e  following  is  another  example,  of  a 
lar  type,  but  expressed  with  that  crude- 
i  wbich  is  found  only  under  systems  of 
?otic  govemment.  A  politico-religious 
^nal,  published  at  Halle,  in  Prussia,  and 
ch  has  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity  by  its 
^me  viewB,  closely  resembling  those  of 
I  English  Puseyism,  takes  occasion  from 
1*1  events  to  enunciate  prindples  deserv- 

of  8ome  notice.  Whilst  establishing  an 
ïueationably  novel  theory  of  Divine  Pro- 
^oe,  these  principles  tend  to  nothing  less 
a  to  establish  also  the  most  perfect  sceptí- 
^  in  relation  to  moral  convictions.     Let 

lÍBten,  however  :    "  God's  thoughts  are 

o^  thoughts,  and  his  ways  are  not  our 
^:  thÍB  supreme  axiom  of  history  God 

dearly  manifested.  Thus,  then,  imme- 
^y  that  we  see  something  of  his  thoughts 
[  of  hÍ8  ways  wrought  out  with  power,  it 
**  ^  to  (il^re  our  ovm  [the  italics  are  the 
*^t],       Vtctric  catua  Diis  placuitf  sed 


vieta  Catonif  is  appaiently  a  high-aoun^ing 
principle,  but  in  reÍEJity  a  heathen  principle, 
which  bek)ngB  to  that  catalc^e  of  '  splendid 
vices '  which  an  enlightened  morality  recog- 
nises  as  such  amongst  the  virtuM  of  ckasical 
antiquity.  The  renundation  of  ourselves  ia 
the  supreme  principle  of  Christianity,  and 
this  ourHlves  indudes,  in  the  very  first  place, 
our  favourite  ideas,  and  our  most  cheiished 
sentiments,''  &c 

If  this  were  so,  there  would  no  longer  be 
in  thÍB  world,  as  manifestations  of  the 
thoughts  and  of  the  will  of  God,  anything 
but  materiál  facts.  The  convictions  and  the 
principles  of  which  the  conscience  is  judge 
would  have  disappeared.  Until  now  we  had 
generally  thought  that  the  Melity  of  a  single 
conscience  (were  it  that  of  a  Cato)  to  a 
vanquished  causej  which  it  esteems  to  be  the 
true,  was  noble,  and  worthy  of  commenda^ 
tion.  It  would  seem  that  all  this  is  changed, 
and  that,  to  be  on  the  true  side,  we  must 
hasten  to  embrace  the  cauee  that  ia  victorious, 
This  same  prindple  has  been  recentiy  pro- 
daimed  by  a  voice  of  more  authority  in 
Prussia  than  that  of  a  joumal — ^by  Royal 
lips.  *^  Ood  has  tpoJtm.  Ood  has  deddedJ'  No 
Christian  disbelieves  or  doubta  the  part  per- 
formed  by  Divine  Providence  in  the  affairs  of 
this  world ;  but,  since  between  that  Pro- 
vidence  and  actual  events  there  is  a  large 
space  filled  by  human  agents,  by  their  voli- 
tions  and  their  actions,  which  spring  from 
judgment  and  £rom  consdence,  it  must  also 
be  that  the  etemal  principles  which  serve  as 
a  basis  for  this  judgment  should  also  have 
their  place.  A  single  question  will  put  this 
thought  in  the  clearest  light  Would  our 
brethren  of  Prussia  advance  the  same  theo- 
ries  and  profess  the  same  piindples,  if,  in- 
stead  of  the  actual  results  of  the  recent  war, 
they  had  beheld  the  Emperor  of  Austria  dic- 
tating  a  peace  at  the  gates  of  Berlin,  and 
espedally  if  their  fidelity  to  their  own  prínce 
had  been  dedared  remitted,  and  the  inde- 
pendence  of  their  country  forfdted  by  the 
right  of  conquest? 

CHRI8TIAN  EFFORTS  m  HOLBTSIN. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  noise  made  by  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  all  the  agitotion 
of  parties,  we  tum  with  gladness  to  seek 
relief  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  especially 
when  we  can  note  the  good  which  is  still 
being  done  there.  The  littie  country  of 
Holstein,  which,  politícally,  has  so  long  en- 
gaged  the  attention  of  Euiope,  gives  us  a 
well-timed  opportunity  of  doing  so.  If  we  may 
judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  the  Christian 
enterpiises  which  are  there  being  caiiied  on 
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give  U3  a  favourable  impTession  of  the  reli- 
gious  life  of  this  people.  The  Gustavus-Adol- 
phus  Society  there  reckons  numerous  friends, 
who  coUect  for  it  annually  more  than  7,000 
thalers,  without  demanding  from  that  associa- 
tion  any  grants  for  their  own  churches.  The 
Christians  of  thia  country,  with  equal  libe- 
rality,  contribute  towanls  miasionary  work 
amongst  the  heathen  a  large  annual  sum  in 
mouey,  and  also  fumish  many  young  men 
who  devote  themselves  to  this  work,  by  con- 
necting  themselves  with  different  missionary 
societies  of  Oermany.  One  religious  journal 
alone,  which  has  become  a  kind  of  centre  for 
works  of  benevolence,  receives  annually  more 
than  8,000  thalers,  which  are  apportioned 
between  the  home  and  foreign  missions,  or  ap- 
propriated  to  various  works  of  pliilanthropy 
at  home  and  abroad.  Amongst  these  latter  we 
may  notice  an  asylum  for  deserted  children 
edtablished  at  Flensburg,  another  for  blind 
children  at  Kiel,  an  association  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  liberated  prisoners  at  Gluckstadt, 
&c.  Let  us  hope  that  all  the  political  trials 
through  which  this  interesting  little  people 
are  passing  will  but  serve  continually  to  re- 
vive  amongst  them  this  divine  fire  of  Chris- 
tian  faith  and  charity. 


MTSSIONART   WORK    AT    HERlfA9K8BrBQ. 

When,  some  months  since,  I  supplied  yonr 
readers  with  an  account  of  Pastor  Harma,  of 
Hermannsburg,  who  had  jost  entered  into  his 
rest,  and  of  the  missionary  operations  oiigi- 
nated  by  hlm,  time  and  space  would  not 
allow  me  to  take  even  a  rapid  sarvey  of  theae 
last  operations  in  different  heathen  countríes. 
I  will  now  fiU  up  this  void,  at  least  by  a  few 
lines.  Hermannsburg  numbers  in  the  Sontli 
of  Africa  eight  stations-in  your  English  colonT 
of  Natal,  ten  amongst  the  Zulus,  and  six 
amongst  the  Bechuanas ;  in  all  twentT-.four 
stations,  with  thirty-one  missionahes,  sur- 
rouuded  by  some  hundreds  of  native  and 
baptized  converts.  In  Aaia,  the  missionaríeB 
of  Hermarmsburg  have  a  íield  of  labour 
amongst  the  Telugu  people  wbo  live  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  At  Adelaide,  in  New 
Holland,  tliey  have  two  pastors  for  the  Ger- 
man  congregations,  and  two  misaionaneB 
labouring  amongst  the  heathen.  FinallT,  in 
America,  they  have  receutly  sent  to  tke 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Missourí  two  paators,  to 
establish  German  congregations  amongat  Úíúx 
numerous  fellow-countrymen  who  have  emi- 
grated  thither. 
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Constantinople,  August  7,   1866. 

TURKISH   RCLE. 

Everything  seems  to  be  going  on  from 
bad  to  worse  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government  here.  The  new  Grand  Vizier 
finds  his  way  beset  by  difficulties  without 
number.  He  has  neither  nioney  nor  credit, 
and  his  resignation  is  daily  cxpected.  Mean- 
while  the  Sultan  continues  to  build  palaces, 
and  the  great  Pashas  continue  to  grow  rich. 
We  are  blessed  with  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  who  receive  salaries  larger  than 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  or  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  retrenchment 
in  this  direction  seems  never  to  have  been 
thought  of.  The  only  security  which  the 
Govemment  has  is  that  one  Turk  is  as  bad 
as  another,  and  any  other  native  race  would 
be  worse  still,  if  placed  in  power.  When  no 
possible  change  can  be  a  change  for  the  better, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  people 
wiU  have  much  hope  for  the  future,  or  much 
interest  in  a  change  of  Administration. 

The  steady  decline  of  the  Turkish  power 
Í8  a  fact  which  seems  to  interest  the  people 
of  the  country  but  little,  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  they  realise  when  their  attention  is 
called  to  it     The  decrease  of  the  Turkish 


population  is  veiy  marked  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  empire,  so  much  so  as  to  be  & 
subject  of  remark   among   the  people.    In 
Smyrna,  for  example,  it  haa  diminished  fiíty 
per  cent.  within  fifty  years ;   or  if  it  be  eaid 
that  forcign  commerce  has  dríven  them  froxa 
Smyma,  take  a  thoroughly  Turkish  dty  likc 
Diarbekir,  and  there  you  find  half  the  Torkiab- 
quarter  iu  ruins.     Sixty  years  ago  it  was  all 
inhabited.        With    this     decreaae    of  tbe 
Turkish  population,   with    the   progresB  oï 
e(^ucation    and    enlightenment    among  th^ 
Christians,  and  with  the  increasing  cormp' 
tion  of  the  Govemment   at  ConstantÍDopl^ 
there  must  some  day  be  an  end  of  TxiAJB^ 
mle  ;  but  who  can  íbresee  what  is  to  take  it^ 
place  ? 

NEW    VIZIERIAL      OBDEB      IN    rAVOtTB    OT 

PR0TE8TANTS. 

I  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  that  ín  Úí^ 
interíor,  in  many  places,  Protestants  weze  iK^ 
allowed  to  sit  in  the'  local  or  proviiiei^ 
councils.  Through  the  influence  of  Loc^ 
Lyons  the  following  circular  letter  bai 
issued  by  the  Grand  Yizier  to  all  the 
in  the  Ëmpire  : — 


The  Vakeel  of  the  Protestant  cowmBiity  _^ 
presented  a  paper  to  the  Porto^  itqptitíai  Úi^ 


KvfiUad  avWsidiw,  O 


mislit  bo  sat 

to  tbe  effe.;t  tl 


it  to  tlie  projier 
thoritieB,  to  tïe  effejt  th«t  in  «11  places  whare 
ere  ia  ■  Proleshint  commiinLty  na  ÍndÍTÍduttl 
im  «noiigBt  them  might  bc  Bppointed  to  ait  as  a 
imber  of  the  local  oouncii,  witt  k  view  to  facili- 
a  tbe  eismination  and  lettteineiit  of  their  per- 
ul  iffiirs,  is  i«  tbe  csBe  wilh  the  coiiiniiiQÍ- 
•  of  othitr  religious  denomitiationa.  Now  as 
there  is  a  epecial  regulatioii  with  refer- 
ce  ta  the  Bppointment  of  members  of  the 
orincial  conncils.  io  the  ca«e  of  «11  other  non- 
oasnlman  inbjecls  of  the  Porte,  it  is  ncteBsary 
BCt  ÍD  an  ■Mlogoag  maPDer  bs  regarda  Protest- 
ta,  therefore  in  the  diatrícts  nnder  jour  juria- 
ction  jon  «re  directed  in  conformily  with  the 
me-mentioned  regoÍatiaD  to  take  the  neceisar;  ' 
usnrea  for  the  appointmeQl,  either  permanently 
'temporarílv,  of  a  member  of  the  Protestnnt 
immnnity  to  sit  in  the  local  coimeil  (MedjlÍBs), 
id  you  will  report  thflreforo  to  ConbtaDtinople. 

Aali  Pasha  explains  fiirther  that  the  tegu- 
itíon  edTerted  to  in  the  ciicular  ia  the  fol-  , 
iwÍBg  :  "  When  a  conununity  is  numerous 
leu  the  memher  appointed  to  the  MedjIÍBs  , 
ts  permanentl;;  and  if  the  cominunity  ie  in 
iTj  imall  numbeis,  the  member  for  it  goes 
«sjibiially  to  tbe  Council,  snd  when  a 
lettion   nriBeg  which   concems   it  directlj." 

ie  plain  enough  that  there  is  aoroe  am- 
gtiily  about  this,  but  it  íb  aa  eiplicit  as  any 
guIatioD  is  which  emanatea  from  the  Porte. 
11  tbat  cnn  now  be  done  is  to  watch  care- 
illj  the  application  of  thÍB  new  order  in  the 
lOTÍncee,  and  to  force  the  Turka  up  to  theit  , 
.uty  whenever  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  I 
^ny  it  ouL 

It  ii «  matter'of  tbe  inost  vital  importance  . 
thlt  Proteatanta  thould  be  placed  on  a  full 
«puhty  ÍQ  thÍB  matter  with  the  other  non- 
Mnuuhnan  communitiea.  In  juatíce  the 
*uie  reguJationa  ahould  appLy  to  the  Uos- 
lems,  bat  this  is  too  much  to  expect  now. 
OBe-half  of  cach  Medjliss  must  he  from  the 
HiwnliDan  population,  whatever  ita  ratio  to  ' 
ftí  Clitiitian.  This,  however,  ia  a  reasonable 
nqoÍRment  when  compared  witb  many 
*^bm  in  Turkey.  For  example,  in  a  large 
^W  of  caBea  where  no  Mussnlman  is  con- 
**'ned  Bod  no  MossQlmau  interest  at  stake, 
Cbriítiana  are  compelled  to  snbmit  to  he 
J'idSA],  according  to  the  Eoran,  by  a  strictly 
^EÍoug  court,  composed  of  Moslems.  AU 
'**M  Klating  to  inheritance  come  before  this 
""ft  Thia  ÍB  an  anomaly  which  certainlj 
«"glit  to  be  done  away.  Where  one  Oreek. 
'"'  «ample,  haa  a  lawsuit  wilh  anotljer,  whj 
Vm\i  his  caae  he  jndged  by  the  religiou» 
•™  o(  the  MoBlema  'i  I  know,  personally, 
'*  Efeat  hardsbips  which  have  been  endured 
"*"  in  Conatantinople  frora  the  absurd 
^  Kiuetimea  infamous  deci^ons   of  these 
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THB  GRESK  CHDRCR   ON   HORALm  AND  THE 
WORBRTP  OV  BAINTS  AND   RELICB. 

Not  long  BÍQce  a  Oreek  paper  ín  Conslan- 
tÍQople,  the  Anatoii,  ptiblÍBhed  a  leading 
article  on  tha  Greek  Church,  calling  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  ontwaid  forms  bad 
loken  tbe  place  of  spirituality  and  mondity, 
in  one  case  iisinf;  the  figure  of  "an  allar  on 
whicb  Ihe  spiritual  fite  had  long  since 
'one  out "  as  applicable  to  the  OreekChuTch. 
The  writer  closed  by  eïhorting  the  clergy  to 
'vatch  over  the  morals  of  the  yonng,  and 
htrive  to  bring  them  np  in  theprímitive  faith 
iif  the  Fatbera ;  remarking,  that  it  was 
aiuch  more  important  that  a  yonng  raan 
■ihould  be  taught  to  obey  Ood'a  law  in  his 
daily  life  than  that  he  should  be  taught  to 
woTBhip  saintBor  ktss  pictures.  As  the  editoi 
wafl  not  a  Turkisb  subject,  the  Greek  Pa- 
iríaTcb'  could  not  iniprisOQ  him,  bnt  he  was 
formally  and  solemnly  eïcommnnicated 
for  haTÍng  blaspbemed  the  holy  Orthodox 
Dburch.  The  proprietor  of  the  paper  was 
iinfortunately  b  rayah,  and  he  was  thrown 
nto  prÍBon,  od  charge  of  publiehing  aiticles 
íontrary  to  religion.  Hia  imprieonnient  waa 
Jlegal  by  Torkish  law ;  biit  Ihe  Oreek  Pa- 
iriarch  found  meana  to  cover  tbe  eyes  of  Ihe 
rurka,  nntil  they  were  forced  to  open  them 
bv  tbe  intervention  of  foreign  ambaSBadors. 
'  The  sympathy  of  the  Oreek  commnnity  in 
Oonstantinople  was  altogetber  with  the  psper 
I  »nd  against  the  Pstriarch,  but  they  could  do 
.  [lothing. 

Since  thÍB  affair  the  Patriarch  has  made 
new  etfortB  to  honour  saint  worahip.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  bones  of  Bome  im^DBiy 
laint  were  expoBed  in  gieat  state  in  one  of 
the  churcheB,  to  be  worehipped  by  the  fwth- 
ful,  Bnd  needlea  taken  frora  her  body  were 
'  Bold  in  great  nnmbers  to  the  poor  women 
who  eanie  to  pray  to  the  saint.  Why  tbe 
body  of  thÍB  saint  bad  transformed  itself 
into  a  needle-factory,  and  what  porticulBi 
virtue  there  was  in  these  expenEÍve  needles, 
I  am  not  informed.  These  queations  were 
j  asked  by  one  of  the  Gieek  newspBpera  in  tbe 
city,  biit  I  have  seen  no  eiplanation  from  tbe 
j  Patriarch. 

I  Tbese  two  facts  give  a  fair  pictnie  of  the 
Qteek  Church.  The  clei^  are  anjriona  U> 
promotfl  the  wotflhip  of  dry  bones,  and  to 
preserve  the  revenues  derived  from  super- 
stition,  while  they  caie  b»t  little  for  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  impiison  and 
eicommunicate  those  who  talk  of  morality 
and  spirítual  woTship  The  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  daily  comiug  to  be  more  and 
more   estiBHged  fiom  the  clergy,  moie  and 
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more  ftnxicms  t»  destroy  their  power.  The 
8ame  tliing  is  seen  in  the  Armenian  Church  ; 
and  if  a  reform  is  to  take  place  it  wiU  come 
from  the  people,  aud  not  from  the  clergy, 
iilthough  it  will  undoubtedly  find  some  sup- 
porters  even  among  the  eccleaiastics.  They 
are  not  all  equally  corrupt 


Constantinople,  September  7,  1866. 

THB   INSURRECTION   IN   CRETE. 

I  do  not  need  to  enter  here  into  a  dis- 
cussion  of  the  Cretan  insurrection.  This  may 
be  found  in  any  of  the  daily  papers,  but  it 
has  become  too  important  a  question  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Crete  has  been  in  an 
unsettled  state  for  j&fty  years.  During  this 
time  there  have  lieen  three  or  four  serious 
revolutions.  In  1833  the  Cretans  would 
undoubtedly  have  gained  their  independence, 
if  the  European  Powers  had  not  interfered. 
They  were  transferred  for  a  few  years  to  Egypt, 
but  afterward  the  island  came  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under  a  guarantee  from 
the  Great  Powersthat  a  fair  govemment  should 
be  maintained  there.  In  fact,  the  misrule 
and  opprcssion  of  the  Turks  áre  more  intoler- 
able  than  they  were  before.  The  island  is  Qreek 
and  Christian.  The  number  of  Mussulmans 
is  few.  What  there  are  are  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  garrison  or  the  Qovemment 
The  Greek  population  has  now  risen  again 
against  the  Turks.  Their  demands  have 
been  just,  and  they  have  expressed  them 
calmly.  They  have  appealed  to  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  also  to  the  President 
of  the  Uuited  States,  for  aid  and  sympathy. 
Thcir  Itítter  to  the  President  commences  as 
fuUows  :  "  Mr.  President,  the  Greek  island 
of  Crete,  the  natipe  country  of  Jupiter  and 
Minos,  glorious  and  happy  in  the  ancient 
iimcs,  insignificant  to-day  and  unhappy,  sighs 
Itefore  the  Chriatian  world  under  theheavy 
yoke  of  the  Mussulman.''  Further  on  it  is 
«aid:  **In  1861  ]>art  of  the  people,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  oppressions  and  injustice  of  the 
Govemor,  and  by  their  ignorance,  fell  for  a 
woment  irUo  theirap  oftkeCathoIic  Propaijandoj 
believing  that  by  that  means  they  would  gain 
their  liberty.**  They  enumerate  their  wrongs 
as  fuUows :  ^  Enormous  toxes,  tribunals 
where  justice  is  unknown,  and  where  Greek, 
the  language  of  the  island,  is  not  aUowed  ; 
no  schools  ;  no  code  of  laws  but  the  arbitrory 
wUl  of  the  Pasha ;  no  poUtical  rights,  no 
reUgious  toleratioUf  no  possibility  of  advance- 
ment  of  any  kind." 

Ismail  Pasha  of  Egypt,  it  appears,  is  using 
every  meant  in  hia  power  to  obtain  poeses- 
aion  of  the  iaUad.      The  Cretans,  however, 


demand  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Qieeee. 
If  this  kingdom  were  not  so  badly  governed 
this  would  certainly  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  difficuUy.  At  any  rate,  Turkey  h» 
been  aUowed  to  oppress  the  Chiifltían  íbIhmíb 
of  the  Archipelago  long  enongh. 

8INGULAR  ARTICLE   IN   A   CATHOLIC  PAPHL 

The  Constantinople  organ  of  the  Anneniin 
Catholics  contains  this  week  a  síngular  artide 
on  the  late  war  in  Europe.     It  dech&iefl  thit 
the  triumph  of  Italy  and  Praasia  is  a  triumpli 
of  Protestantism  and  freedom  ;  that  thcae  two 
always  go  hand  in  hand,  while  Catholidni 
and  absolutism  are  always  indissolublyimitecl; 
that  Protestantism  is  now  the  only  r^  power 
in  the  world.      Tlie  writer  compares  it  to  i 
huge  boulder  swept  down  from  the  mountaÍDS 
on  to  the  plain,  and  says  that  where  it  onoe 
lodges  there  it  always  remains.     No  torrait 
can  sweep  it  back  up  the  mountain.     He  m 
it  was  the  fear  that  Prussian  Protestantian 
would  come  with  Prussian  armies  into  Amtrií, 
if  they  remained  there  long,  and  not  the  feir 
of  the  needle-gun,  which  made  the  Emperor 
anxious  to  concede  peace  at  once.     He  statei 
that  aU  good  CathoUcs  look  upon  Ubertj  « 
the   Antichrist   which    mnst   be    destnrred, 
while  Protestants  believe  that  the  Popê  is 
Antichrist.     If  the  Italians  wish  liberty,  thef 
must  become  Protestants  :  but  tmless  ther  m 
prepared  to  accept  Protestantism,  they  mwt 
hasten.  back  to   absolutism,   and  recall  the 
King  of  Naples.      He  concludes  with  an  ei- 
hortation  to  aU  good  Catholica  to  nnite  their 
energies  to  crush  out  aU  freedom  and  libatj 
in  the  world,  if  they  would  not  lee  Pwtei- 
tantiam  triumph. 

PER8ECUTI0N   OF  PROTESTANTB   IV  DURBIlS 

PABHALIC. 

The  foUowing  letter  has  oome  into  Dtf 
hands,  from  an  Ameiican  miaaionaiT  ^ 
Mardin.  It  gives  a  better  idea  than  I  hi>* 
ever  been  able  to  convey  to  you  of  the  tnf 
in  which  Proteatants  suffer  peiaecntion  nBder 
this  enUghtened  €k)vemment  It  wili  ^ 
repay  a  careful  peruaal  by  any  ooe  who  v 
interested  in  Turkey  : — 

Mardin,  jQly  »,  Uli 
Mv  dear  Brother, — By  the  mail  whicli  IW 
DiarbekirthÍB  noon,  acaae  is  aent  oatoCoMít^ 
tinople  in  the  final  iasae  ol  which  all  the  Fko- 
teetanta  of  this  r^on  feel  an  ÍDtene  ialvO^ 
fearing,  if  it  goea  against  them,  theezalMM^ 
Proteetantiam  ia  an  TmpMWÍbiMty.  Tha  óêbÍ^ 
of  the  CAuii,  the  proteat  of  the  ^VtTTtir*".  tf^^ 
minate  statement  of  the  caae  f or  the  Uilfc^'*' 
at  Conatantinople^  were  the  ilíHiiiiiwti  t»^ 
aent. 

The  case,  oríAÍnated  at  Scrt^  waa  tx«|^|^ 
appeal  to  Diarbekir,  and  ha%  aftv  VMPf^ 
▼exatioas  litigation  and  weariaoaie  daifaa  tf^ 
referred  to  the  capital,  tha  Gadi  hm aota»M 
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\emanl  oownge  to  decide  rig^  Bot  dAríiig  to 
icide  wrong.  Perliaps  we  oaght  not  to  be  sar- 
ised  that  hia  chief  conoem  is  how  his  action 
31  affect  his  own  position.  "  Self-preservation 
nAture's  fínt  law."  For  a  clear  nnderatanding 
the  cMe  I  mnst  go  back  a  little^  and  introdnce 
n  to  the  partieB. 

LAst  fall  the  Armenians  at  Sert  recdved  a  new 
urtabet  from  Constantinople,  to  whom  they 
ide  complaint.  "There  are  Proteetants  here.'* 
No  matter/'  he  replied.  And  well  he  might, 
!>  tbey  are  very  poor,  f  eeble,  and  timid.  Yet 
eir  namberincreases  êlowly.  As  yet  they  are 
from  the  old  ArmenianB.  Of  courae,  ontnde 
the  little  handful  of  declared  Protestants  there 
»  l^i^e  nnmber  still  connected  with  the  old 
a^aiiization,  who  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
e  trath,  search  the  Scriptores,  and  little  by 
Íle,  as  they  see  the  light,  accept  its  teachin^  ; 
d  from  this  class  the  Protestants  get  their  m- 
saee.  Among  these  partl v  enlightened  ones  were 
annji  and  the  famuy  of  Mukdessa  Musa,  the 
bter  a  man  of  some  standing,  and  Vakeel  of 
e  Armenian  Church — i.0.,  havingcharge  of  the 
lilding  and  its  famitore.  There  are  three 
titliers  in  this  family,  of  whom  Masa  ÍB 
le  eldest,  the  recognised  head,  a  man  about 
Ety  years  of  age.  Aboat  sixteen  months  since, 
le  eecond  brother  declared  himself  publioly  a 
totestant,  and  has  sinoe  been  so  regarded. 
oon  after  this  event,  Musa,  while  omcially 
'  pawtring  around  the  plate  "  in  the  old  church, 
Aid,  "Give,  and  Chnstwill  rewardyoo,"  when 
~  epriest,  slapping  him  over  the  mouth,  said. 


*•  Wliy  do  jrou  sav  Christ  ?    Why  don't  you  say 

tiie  'lioly  Bign  ? ' '  meaninff  the  cross.     A  pretty 

dutfp  debate  followed  then  and  there.     The 

idtimate  effect  was  to  convince  Musa  that  the 

■pirit  and  teachings  of   the  Armenian  dergy 

wsre  wholly  oontrary  to  the  spirit  and  teaching 

of  the  Goepels,  and  last  January  he  also  openly 

daeUred  himseif  a  Protestant.    A  third  brother, 

Odt  wishinff  to  be  left  alone,  followed  his  ex- 

tt^le,  ancf  the  whole  family  are    Protestant. 

^  they  were  somewhat   better  off  than  those 

▼ho  preceded  them,  this  step  of  theirs  resulted 

^  no  little  stir  among  the  Armenians. 

What  follows   can  be    understood    only  by 

B*ntitmg  an  occurrence  of  f orty  years  ago,  more 

^  len.     At  that  time  Musa,  a  boy  of  about 

MTen  or  eight  years  of  age,  was  left  in  charge 

of  his  nncle's  shop,  in  the  Street  of  the  Gun- 

'BÚths,  a  boy  of  abont  tbe  same  age  being  in 

^  thop  opposite  to  him  —  distance  between 

^  ihope  probably  about  a  couple  of  yards  or 

iQi    Exactly  what  happened,  it  is  hard  to  say  ; 

DOtKrikore  came  into  the  shop  of  Musa,  and 

'^'"ctiier  purely  by  aocident,   or   through  that 

p^tti  carelessness,  the  offspring  of  childish 

WUiviiice  of  the  rísks  run,  does  Aot  appear,  but 

■[^  kíUed  Kríkore.      The  matter  was  ref erred 

wthe aothoríties,  and Musa discharged,  as  being 

wovoungto  be  responsible  for  his  a^.  Kríkore's 

.  ^"ï^wier  was  then  aiive,  and  died  only  a  year 

ý^  and  an  older  brother  and  sister  ;  none  of 

^J^  ever  thought  of  prosecutinff  Musa.    They 

ht^  in  the  course  of  the  vears,  ali  died,  leaving 

ffy  two  brothers,  Habeebo  and  Sehak  (at  that 

■■^chadien),  as  **near  of  kin  "  to  Kríkore. 

^^ithin  a  montii  after,  Musa  dedared  himself 

^P^y  %  Pïotestant.    The  Armenian  community 

J"^  their  new  Vartabet  with,  **If  you  don't 

^  tiifite  Frotestants  out  of  Sert,  little  by 


little  all  the  Armeoiaiif  wiU  go  over  to  them." 
The  Vartabet  replied,  **What  can  I  dof"  To 
this  Hóveh  rejomed  :  "  If  yon  will  put  the 
matter  into  my  hands,  I  will,  within  a  fortnight, 
either  dríve  them  out  of  SÍart  or  into  the  old 
church."  Voices  from  all  sides  called  out,  *'How 
will  yon  do  it?"  He  said:  **I  wiU  stir  up 
HamíkYeh  (a  notoríons  and  dreaded  Moslem)  to» 
demand  pav  again  of  Hohan,  the  tailor,  for  that 
íift^  kailof  bu'ley  (a  kail  is  about  e^t  busheU) 
which  he  bought  when  in  the  employ  of  £ader 
Khan  Beg,  and  then  I  will  instxBct  Hohui'B- 
brother  to  daim  40,000  piastres  as  his  share  of 
theirdeceaaedbrother'sestate.  I  vríll  lay  cUdm  to 
the  house  of  Murad,  which  joins  mine.  I  wÚl 
seize  the  shop  of  Hanna  (one  known  to  be  favour- 
able  to  the  Gospel,  but  who  had  at  that  tima 
never  ventured  t^  meet  with  the  Protestants).  I 
will  take  Bawbee's  wife  from  him  (she  had  lived 
with  him  íive  years,  but  was  the  daughter  of 
Hdveh's  brother),  and  if  he  don't  come  back  to 
the  church,  I  will  marry  her  to  somebody  eise  ; 
and  I  wiU  make  Habeebo  and  Sehak  demand 
blood-money  of  Musa  for  Kríkore's  death.  So 
one  thing  for  one,  and  anotherthing  for  another, 
we  wiU  dthef  cruah  them  out  or  bring  them 
back.  If  we  don't  succeed  in  ffettix^  aU  our 
claims,  we  wiU,  at  least,  put  the  aemasS  so  hi^ 
that  if  the  decision  ír  in  their  favour,  the  Cadi'a 
fees  wiU  eat  them  up." 

ThÍB  Hoveh  is  a  man  equaUy  hated  aikl  dreaded 
at  Sert,  and  one  who  hesitates  at  nothinff  to  ac- 
complish  his  purposes.  So  bitter  are  hÍB  op- 
presBÍons,  even  in  nis  own  oommunity,  that  seven 
^ears  ago  some  seventy-flve  houses  tumed  Papist 
m  order  to  escape  from  him ;  but  as  it  was  merehr 
a  personal  quarrel  and  no  prindple  involveay 
they  eventualhr  aU  came  back.  Two  íeatarea 
peculiar  to  Modem  juri^[yrudenoe  favoar  hw 
Bcheme  of  extortion.  First»  the  party  in 
whose  favonr  the  decision  íb  give»  muMt 
poíy  ihe  coêU ;  and  seoondly,  no  actíon  can  lie 
against  a  man  f  or  maUcious  prosecutíon.  These 
two  fundamentals  act  as  a  perpetnal  preminm 
f  or  rascality.  An  unprindpled  f eilow  has  a  quiet 
neighbour  whom  he  wishes  to  spite.  He  has 
only  to  demand  20,000  piastres  of  nim  and  carry 
the  demand  into  court  to  succeed.  If  he  gets 
his  claim,  he  ruina  the  man.  If  he  don't  got  it, 
the  man  has  to  pay  the  fee  due  to  a  20,000 

Siastres  decision,  or;  most  likely,  tbe  Cadi, 
Lufti,  and  Medjliss  wiU  teU  the  poor  feUow,  "  He 
has  no  claim  at  aU  against  you,  but  jwi  had 
better  settíe  the  matter  by  making  it  «p  with 
him,  by  giving  him  a  thousand  or  sa"  In  either 
of  which  oondusions,  the  only  possible  ones, 
the  innocent  auffers  and  the  guilty  eBcapes,  un- 
leas  he  happens  to  have  bríb^  heavier  than  the 
settlement  ne  gets. 

The  propositíon  of  Hóveh  was  received  with 
acdamatíon,  and  he  appointed  their  agent  to 
dríve  the  Fïotestants  into  the  church  or  out  of 
Sert.  A  bond,  having  the  seals  of  the  more 
ardent  ones,  was  given  to  pay  all  the  ezpense  he 
might  incur  in  the  operatíon.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever,  some  of  the  knowiujg  ones  wamed  them  of 
the  risk  they  ran  in  giving  such  a  bond  to  so 
unprincipled  a  man,  and  when  the  case  was 
carríed  by  appeal  to  D— — ,  they  ^t  this  bond, 
under  pretence  of  obtaining  additíonal  seals  to 
it,  and  destroyed  it. 

The  next  day,  as  Hanna  sat   in  his  shop 
(originaUy  boUt  by  H5veh,  and  tighUen  yearê 
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êince  sold  to  a  Moalem  from  whom  Hamia 
bought  it  fonr  years  ago),  he  waa  accosted  by  a 
Zahteea  with,  '*Come  along ;  the  Cadi  wants 
you."  "Whatfor?"  "  I  don't  know.  Hurry 
on."  Arrived  at  the  Cadi's,  the  latter  told  ]iim : 
**  H5veh  claims  that  you  have  his  shop,  and  you 
must  deliver  it  up."  "  But,  Sir,  I  bought  the 
shop  of  a  Moslem,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
HOveh."  To  which  Hóveh  rejoined  :  **  Xo,  Sir, 
I  never  sold  the  shoj>  at  all.     I  borrowed  400 

Í»astrc8  of  this  Moslem,  aud  let  him  keej^the  shop 
or  awhile  as  a  pledge,  but  the  shop  is  mine. 
Hanna  produced  his  deed,  at  whicn  the  Cadi 
looked,  and  then  said  :  **This  is  of  no  use.  You 
must  bríng  witnesses  to  piove  that  the  Moslem 
boueht  the  shop,  which  ne  sold  you."  **How 
can  I  bríng  such  witnesses  ?  That  was  long  ago, 
and  I  know  nothing  about  it."  **There  is  no 
other  way."  And  the  next  day  Hanna  was 
tumed  out  of  his  shop,  possession  of  which  was 
given  to  HOveh. 

This  case  disposed  of  to  his  satisfaction, 
Hoveh  entered  complaint  in  the  name  of 
Habeebo  and  Sehak  against  Musa,  and  four 
witnesses  were  sent  for.  The  testimony  of  two 
was  rejectcd,  that  of  two  accepted,  and  the  Cadi 

fave  a  decision  to  the  eífect  that  in  the  year 
262  (H.),  the  said  Musa,  beingthen  a  child,  did 
in  the  Stroet  of  the  Gunsmiths  kiU  Kríkore, 
also  a  child,  with  a  gun,  and  that  Habeebo  and 
Sehak,  the  nearest  of  kin,  were  also  cliildrcn, 
therefore  they  are  not  amonable  to  law,  but 
blood-money  can  be  demanded,  which,  to  the 
amount  of  32,000  piastrcs,  the  said  Musa  must 
pay  to  tho  said  Habeebo  and  Sehak.  The  Mufti 
also  eave  a  /etica  that  though  according  to 
Turkish  law  no  action  can  be  commonced 
after  íifteen  years,  yet  in  the  case  of  the 
absence  of  the  parties,  time  does  not  forfeit  the 
ríght  of  prosecution.  The  Cadi  decided  that 
as  Habeet)o  had  been  all  this  time  in  Con- 
fltantinople,    he  was  competent   to  begin    the 

Srosecution  now.  The  Uadi  received  for  his 
eoision  800  piastres,  which  may  be  called  lecal 
fees ;  the  Mufti  received  ^IOO  piastres  K)r 
fais  ffttvíif  which  canuot  be  callcd  fees.  As 
Musa  ref  used  to  **settle,"  Hóveh  spoke  to  the 
Caimakhan,  and  he  was  thrown  into  príson,  and 
irons  put  upon  his  neck  and  legs.  Before  night 
Hohan,  who  is  rccognised  as  the  head  of  the 
Protcstants,  bailed  him  '  out,  but  at  Hóveh's 
Tequest  he  was  again  thrown  into  príson,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  he  rcmained 
-untíl  all  parties  were  transferred  to  Diarbokir. 
A  present  to  the  jailor  removed  the  iron  from  his 
neck.  Thirty-five  days  he  remained  in  príson, 
and  in  fetters  fifteen  days. 

Having  thus  thrown  Musa  into  príson,  HOveh 
wcnt  down  to  the  market,  and  there  falling 
upon  Murad,  beat  him  severely  with  a  cane. 
Tncn,  as  it  was  nearly  the  time  for  Protcstant 
worship,  he,  with  a  party  of  like-minded  ones, 
came,  mtcnding  to  beat  every  one  of  tho  Pró- 
testants  and  break  up  thcir  mccting.  Provi- 
dentially,  there  was  just  then  a  Moslem  funeral 
in  the  neiffhbourhood,  and  some  Moslems 
fríendly  to  tiie  Protcstants  came  and  advised 
them  to  leavo  at  once,  and  get  out  of  harm*8  way. 
They  replied,  **We  are  met  for  worship,  and 
cannot  leave  until  we  have  praved.*'  Acconl- 
ingly,  two  of  the  Moslems  came  m  and  sat  with 
them  tiU  their  devotions  were  ended,  and  then 
eacorted  them  safely  home.      Foiled  of   that 


violence,  H5veh  aentthe  Vartabet  to  the  Ctimi- 
khan  to  complain  that  Hohan,  Morad,  and  Abdo 
had  f allen  upon  him,  and  with  a  dagger  wonnded 
him  so  severely  in  the  neck  that  his  hfewai 
despaired  of.  Police  were  inmiediately  sent  for 
each  of  these,  and  they  were  brougfat  tiiat  ni^t 
to  the  palace.  As  soon  as  they  nnderBtood  the 
pretence  of  their  arrest,  Mnraa  inaÍBted  that  u 
officcr  be  sent  for  Hdveh,  and  tfaat  he  fae  tkn 
examined,  fearíng  tfaat  before  mominff  fae  woold 
wound  faimself  and  cfaarge  it  npon  tnem.  An 
officer  was  sent,  and  receiving  a  beshlik  (a 
sfailling)  from  Hovefa,  reported  t£it  fae  was  nofc 
to  be  found.  Muxád  said  :  "  Give  me  two 
officers,  and  I  will  brínfffaim."  Taking  them, 
fac  went  to  tfae  faouse  of  a  notoríoos  woman, 
wfaere  fae  was  found  and  brongfat,  áll  soand. 
Nevertfaeless,  tfae  tfaree  men  were  ordered  to  be 
tfarown  into  prison,  but  a  grey-bearded  Moskm 
rising,  went  to  Hdvefa  and  said  :  **  Let  thoie 
two  suffice  you,  but  for  my  sake  let  tfais  feebk 
old  man  (Hofaan)  go  to  his  faouse  in  peace^" 
Accordingly,  fae  was  released,  and  tfae  othen 
imprísonMÍ.  As  soon  as  fae  reacfaed  fais  faooK^ 
fae  wrote  a  letter  to  Diarbekir  stating  tfaeir  caae, 
and  eamestly  pleadiuff  for  faelp,  aaying  unleai 
tfaey  were  succoured  tíiey  wonld  be  rained.  A 
messenger  was  sent  witfa  tfais  to  Diarbekir  in  aU 
faaste. 

As  soon  as  it  came  to  faand,  Mr.  Walker  (the 
missionary)  sent  two  of  tfae  Diarbekir  Protestants 
to  tfaeir  assistance,  wfao  before  leaving  obtained  s 
feíwa  from  tfae  Mufti  of  tfaat  plaoe  tfaat  no  pro- 
secution  could  be  commenced  after  a  lapse  of 
tifteen  years,  and  an  order  from  tiie  Moshir  that 
tfae  plamtiff  Hóvefa  and  tfae  defendanta  Musa  ind 
Hanna  be  sent  to  Diarbekxr  íor  tfae  investigs- 
tion  of  tfae  case. 

On  reacfaing  Sert,  tfaey  demanded  that  Bair- 
bee's  wife  be  rcstored  to  him  at  once.  Tbe 
Caimakhan  replied,  *'  Tfaat  will  be  as  the 
Vartabet  says.  1  lúiow  nothing  abont  their  Uw 
in  mattcrs  of  divorce."  Tfae  Vartabet  wis 
questioned,  and  replied,  "  Witfa  us  it  is  Uwfol 
to  divorce  any  man  s  wife  wfao  becomes  Protet- 
tant."  Tfae  Cadi  rejoined,  **I  know  betfcer 
than  that ;  divorce  is  never  lawfnl  among 
Chrístians."  But  sfae  was  not  restored  to  her 
fausband.-  Bawbee  and  fais  fatfaer  faave  faeeo 
Protestants  three  years,  bnt  fais  wife  faas  not 
been  molested  till  now.  Wfaen  the  matter  of 
Musa  was  brougfat  forward,  tfae  Caimakfaan  said, 
**  Is  this  a  business  of  HOvefa,  or  is  it  a  matter 
of  our  law  ?  Our  law  reqniree  tiús  blood-monef 
to  be  paid.*'  In  rcply  to  tfaia,  the  Diarbebr 
/etwa  was  produced,  uid  tfae  Caimakfaan  stid, 
**  It  sfaall  be  done  as  yon  wiafa.  Bring  it  to- 
morrow  before  tfae  Medjlisa."  "Veir  well," 
replied  tfae  delegate  ;  "  let  tfae  man  be  let  ont  of 
pnson  now,  -for  tfaere  clearl^  ia  no  srofond  of 
action  against  faim."  '*Lot  it  be  80,'^8aid  fhe 
Caimakfaan ;  but  Hovefa  objectiii^  he  was  left 
in  príson. 

when  tfae  matter  was  finallT  cot  befbre  tbe 
Medjliss,  tfae  Cadi  defonded  fau  decinon  od  the 
gjTound  that  the  constant  abMnce  of  the  ^^ais- 
tiffs  duríns  this  períod  preventedtfae  defeiiaaiiti 
from  pleauaing  lapee  ol  time.  Tfae  ddeffatei 
offercd  to  prove — 1.  That  tfae  mother  octte 
killed  lived  many  years,  Memg  Mnk  Miaa 
daily,  and  never  offered  to  proeecnte  faim.  2» 
That  instead  of  Hábeebo  Deíng  ftfaeent  tfae 
whole  twenty  yeara  as  cUimed,  he  WM  near  faere 
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i  Sert  ien  yean  ago,  ftnd  bas  a  dAT^|iiter  eight 
eara  old,  another  fonr,  whose  children  are 
lere.  3.  That  Mosa  was  present,  an  hononred 
aest,  at  the  wedding  of  Habeebo,  and  that 
[abeebo  was  preaent  at  the  wedding  of  Mnsa's 
rother.  4.  That  Habeebo  and  Sehak  had 
ivided  their  uncle's  estate  within  this  period, 
id  snch  property  cannot  be  8old  nnless  the 
eÍTS  are  alfpresent.  5.  That  the  houses  of  Mnsa 
ad.  these  brothen  are  oppoeite  each  other,  a 
Mï  connects  them ;  intercommunication  con- 
iant  and  friendly,  and  all  sleep  upon  the  same 
lof,  and  yet  any  claim  for  blood-money  was 
ower  heard  of  until  Musa  became  a  Protestant. 
And  by  the  mouths  of  yonr  own  witnesses 
lat  the  death  of  Krikore  was  when  Haji  Tahhar 
^ha  was  ruler  in  Sert,  and  his  tomhêUme  testifíes 
3  died  1249  (H. ),  thirty-fonr  years  ago  ;  and  yet 
te  decision  says  the  killin^  was  twenty  years 
apo  1  That  it  was  when  Haji  Tahhar  A^ha  was 
iler  here,  a  member  of  Sert  Medjliss,  his  grand- 
m,  Í8  also  ready  to  testify.  7.  That  in  {Ql  this 
eriod  Musa  has,  in  no  instance,  been  long 
beent  from  Sert,  except  when  at  Bitlis,  sixteen 
om.n  ofí,  and  the  legal  minimnm  of  **  absence  " 
eing  eiffhteen  hours,  he  has  been  legally  preeent 
tie  whole  time.  But  they  were  not  aUowed  to 
Tove  anything. 

The  Caimakhan  continued  to  promise  to  do 

ver^rthing,  and  continued  to  do  nothinff  but  put 

ff  and  promise,  until  three  different  ordera  were 

eceÍFed  by  letter  from  the  Mushir  and  three 

tliers  by  telegraph,  the  last  so  imperative  that 

•Q  parties  were  ordered  to  report  at  Diarbekir. 

¥liÍBn  all  the  parties  were  at  last  in  Diarbekir 

ihe  case  of  Hanna  and  the  shop  was  first  taken 

ip.    The  decision  of  the  Sert  Cadi  was  read,  and 

the  rejoinder  of  the  defendant  heard.     He  was 

told  to  briuff  his  witnesses.   They  were  brought, 

his  ease  fnfiy  established,  the  decision  of  the 

8ert  Cadi  reversed,  and  the  shop  restored  to  him 

ifter  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  business  for 

three  months,  and  expenses  of  defence  in  brin£- 

ii^witnesses  a  weeks  joumey,  ftc,  incurred, 

to  the  amount  of  1,400  piastreis — ^the  full  valne 

o!  tlie  shop.     Being  worsted  in  this  case,  Hoveh 

Aow  began  to  beg  off.     He  said  :  "  Up  to  this 

poÍQt  f  have  pushed  the  blood  matter  as  if 

m^  own,  but  henceforth  I  have  nothinff  to  do 

yth  it    I  withdraw  ;  let  me  go  home.       The 

f  rotestant  agent  said  :  '*  Not  nntíi  you  telegraph 

to  your  brotner  to  retum  to  Bawbee  his  wife." 

-^jicordingly,  he  telegraphed  to  his  brother  to 

^»  effect :    "I    have  made  peaco   with  the 

^totestants,  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 

7^  case.   Give  your  dauehte/back  to  Bawbee, 

«f.fi^t  it  out  with  the  Protestents  yourself.'* 

^ithin  two  hours    she    was    restorêd  to  her 

"•^^•nd,  and  Hoveh  allowed  to  retnm. 

^t,  thongh  H5veh  was  willinff  to  withdraw, 
JJ*  80  Sehak,  the  nearest  of  kin,  who  had 
JJ^jJito     been     merely     the     **  cat's-paw. " 

T  ^?^**  ^*  ^^^!  **  *°^  ^  to  be  TOÍned  ?  Have 
.'■  been  to  all  this  expense,  paid  out  all  this 
ÏJJj'y,  and  now  to  ^et  nothing  ?  Pay  me  what 
_*y<  spent,  and  I  wiU  withdraw."  Not  a  piastre, 
J";  the  Prótestants  all ;  for  if  all  the  expense 
^^he  Htinition  is  to  come  from  their  pockets, 
^JI'uin 'vmich  their  enemies designed is  secured. 
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^^^wos from  the  Sert  Cadi.     Buthe  had  been 


already  removed,  and  left  Diarbekir  the  next 
moming.  The  new  Cadi  came,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  one  decision  was  reversed.  But  it  was 
not  likely  that  anybody  would  appeal  a  case  of 
1,500  piastres  to  Constantinople.  The  case  of 
Musa  was  more  serious,  involving  32,000 
piastres,  and  the  new  Cadi  did  not  dure  to  re- 
verse  it. 

When  the  case  was  íirst  brought  up,  and  the 
new  Cadi  read  the  decision,  he  said  :  '*  Where  ia 
Musa?"  **ThÍB  is  he."  "What,  this  manr 
"Yes."  **Why  this  man  is  not  less  than  50 
years  old,  and  the  decision  says  that  20  yeara 
ago  Mnsa  was  a  child  !  Is  a  man  at  30  a  child  ?" 
Tnen,  tuminff  to  the  Mufti,  he  said :  **  How  old 

)  you  call  him?"     **Certainly  not  less  than 

r  **Well,  is  amanof  25  a  chUd?"  Then, 
tuming  to  the  head  of  the  Armenians,  he  said  : 
**And  yoUf  how  old  do  you  say  he  is  f  * 
**  Perhaps  he  may  be  40."  **  Let  it  be  40  ;  Í8 
a  man  of  20  a  child,  or  18  either?"  **The 
decision  is  false,"  said  the  Cadi ;  **the  decision 
is  false,"  said  the  Mnfti  ;  and  '*the  decision  is 
false, "  said  all  the  Medjliss.  So  it  was  sent  to 
the  Caimakhan  of  Sert  to  be  investigated.  It 
arrived  there  for  investigation  in  the  absence  of 
the  Caimakhan,  when  thie  Cadi  who  gave  it  was 
acting  as  his  Vakeel,  and  it  was  retumed  to 
Diarbekir  certified,  **All  right ! "  At  one 
time  the  new  Cadi  threatened  to  write  "  False  '* 
on  it  and  send  it  to  Constantinople,  but  the 
Mufti  suggested  :  **  Sir,  with  the  man  referred 
to  before  our  eyes,  we  hnow  it  is  false,  but  the 
man  wiU  not  be  present  at  Constantinople,  and 
as  the  decision  is  made  by  one  Cadi  and  endorsed 
by  anóther,  they  may  think  your  honour  has 
taken  a  heavy  bribe  to  call  it  false,"  and  he 
desisted.  Durinff  all  these  tedious  weeks  Cadi, 
Mufti,  and  Meduiss  have  constantly  asserted : 
**The  plaintiff  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  lesal 
claim ;  **  and  at  the  same  time  they  advised  tiie 
defendant  to  settle  it,  by  reimbursing  the  plaintiff 
aU  he  has  lost  in  bribes  and  expenses,  and  this, 
when  they  know  perfectly  weU  that  it  is  pro- 
secnted  only  as  a  matter  of  relicious  persecu- 
tion !  WhUe  the  Protestant  ddegation  was 
yet  in  Sert,  the  Caimakhan  showed  to  them  a 
document  having  the  seal  of  nearly  every 
member  of  the  Armenian,  Syriac,  and  Papal 
Nestorian  sects,  saying  that  unless  he  drove  the 
Protestants  ont  of  Sert,  they  themselves  would 
leave. 

At  last  the  matter  has  reached  this  issue,  that 
the  Diarbekir  Cadi  sends  to  Constantinopie  the 
Sert  decision,  just  as  the  Sert  Cadi  gave  it, 
the  Protestants  with  great  difficulty  obtaining  a 
promiae  that  a  copy  of  the  examinations  before 
the  preUminary  MedjUss  and  their  rejoinder 
should  be  sent.  In  vam  they  asked  to  have  the 
case  settled  here  ;  in  vain  they  offered  to  prove 
the  seven  speciíications  before-mentioned.  The 
Cadi  would  not  let  them  caU  for  witnesses. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sum  total  of  ab- 
sence  from  Sert  of  the  two  brothera  during 
this  whole  forty  years  has  been  three  years. 
StiU,  nnless  Lord  Lyons  is  wiUing  to  represent 
this  case  in  its  trae  lieht  to  the  Porte,  there  is 
no  possibility  that  the  decision  of  the  Cadi  wiU  be 
reversed  in  Constantinople. 

The  other  cases  were  deferred  untU  it  shonld 
be  seen  what  success  attended  these.  The 
brother  of  Hohan  told  the  Diarbekir  delegate, 
**If  Sehak  gets  judgment  against  Mnsa,  I  shaU 
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prosecute  my  brother. "  The  honse  which  H5véh 
mtends  to  claim  of  Murad,  Í8  one  which  the 
latter  inherited  from  his  father,  and  where  he 
has  always  Uved,  and  the  only  ground  of  claim 
which  Hoveh  pretends  to  putforward  is,  **  Th® 
housc  adjoing  mine,  and  Murad  is  a  Protestant." 
These  prosecutions  have  become  very  generally 
known,  and  if  the  plaintiff  succeed— if  the  defen- 
dants  do  not  thoroughly  succeed — there  is  not  thia 
side  the  Taurus  a  Protestant  secure.  Claims  and 
demands  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years* 
standing,  with  and  without  a  pretence  of  right, 
wiU  be  trumped  up,  and  all  their  little  property 
taken  from  tiiem  ;  those  who  are  not  fnghtened 
into  denying  their  faith  will  rot  in  prison. 

We  are  now  here  in  Mardin,  in  the  midst  of  a 
defence  of  Protestant  riffhts  against  the  unUed 
assaults  of  all  the  other  uhristian  sects,  in  which 
they  are  sparing  no  efforts  to  wrii^;  from  the  Pro- 
testants  15,000  piastres  arrears  oftaxes,  not  one 
para  of  which  is  due,  and  to  increase  in  all  time 
to  come  the  Protestant  tax  list  2,005  piastres  pcr 
year  above  what  they  paid  when  they  were 
members  of  the  old  sectis,  above  what  their  taxes 
are  rated  in  the  tax-roUs  in  the  palace.  The 
matter  has  been  up  and  down,  off  and  on,  now  f or 
sevend  years.  The  two  leading  Protestants  were 
kept  in  prison  some  íive  days  on  account  of  this 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather.  One  would 
snppose  that  persecutors  would  at  length  weary 
of  tneir  unjust,  cruel  work.  But  whereaPapal 
hand  is  in  it,  I  beUeve  they  never  do.  The  Lord 
help  the  right ! 

THE   EASTERX   CHURCH   ASSOCIATION. 

In  my  letter  published  in  the  August 
number  of  Ecangelical  Christendomy  T  made 
Bome  comments  upon  a  recent  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Eastem  Church  AsBociation. 
I  regret  to  find  that  I  then  unwittingly  mis- 
stated  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  letter  pre- 
Bented  to  the  Armenian  Patriarch  by  the  Rev. 
C.  G.  Curtis,  at  the  request  of  the  Eastem 
Church  Association.  This  letter  was  not  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Patriarch,  but  to  the  **  Holy 
Synod/'  or  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  the  Ar- 


menian  Church,  and  it  was  handed  to  the 
Patriarch  because  he  was  the  only  lepresentft- 
tive  of  that  Council,  then  and  stiU  in  abej- 
ance,  and  was  the  Preaident  of  it  when  it 
was  Bitting. 

The  other  letter  which  I  mentioned,  fram 
Mr.  Curtis  himself  to  an  Annenian  newspapei, 
having  come  to  me  thiongh  a  double  tniuU- 
tion,  conveyed  a  veiy  different  impression 
from  that  intended  by  the  writer.  He  hai 
very  kindly  shown  me  the  English  oiiginal, 
in  which,  while  acknowledging  the  simiiaritj 
of  church  govemmentand  the  disnmilaritjrof 
outward  rites  in  the  English  and  the  Eastero 
Churches,  he  calls  attention  to  ihe  lue  of 
creeds  as  a  test  to  show  how  íÍBr  ehnrches  in* 
heriting  them  had  depaited  from  their  own 
standards  of  belief  in  spiiitual  tnithi,  of 
which  those  creeds  aie  the  acknowledged  ex* 
pression,  and  he  asks,  **  Coold  not  such  a  nse 
of  the  inherited  cieeds  of  ChrísteDdom  be 
followed  by  Teformation  and  agreement?' 
The  Armenian  nranshition  did  not  ccmTzj  the 
impression  that  the  Armenian  Chuich  nêeded 
to  be  reformed  before  a  nnion  could  take 
place  ;  but  I  now  undeistand  it  to  have  heen 
the  idea  of  the  wiitei  that  reform  muat  come 
before  agreement  Secondly,  he  did  not  in- 
tend  to  convey  the  impiession  that  the  East- 
em  Church  Association  officially  represented 
the  Chuich  of  England,  as  the  brief  phiase  in 
my  letter  might  be  inteipreted,  bot  thatit 
represented  the  religious  views  held  hj  the 
Chuich  of  England ;  and  thirdly,  hii  eaet 
expression  in  regard  to  the  Nonconfonnisto 
was,  that  "  the  English  Chorch  bas  no  inUr' 
communion  with  them,"  not  intendiiig  to  im- 
ply  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  who 
aie  sometimes  called  *'  oor  brethien  of  tbe 
separation.'* 
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It  aífords  us  pleasure  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  reparation  for  any  unintentional 
niisstatement  which  may  have  found  its 
way  into  these  pages  with  respect  to  the 
Jcmsalem  mission.  We  are  assiïred  that  the 
writer  of  the  remarks  referred  to — himself  a 
missionar}' — ^would  be  the  last  to  undervalue 
or  intentionally  to  misrepresent  the  efforts  of 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  great  work  : — 

Jemsalem,  Augost  3,  1866. 
In  the  Jnly  nnmber  of  yonr  valuable  period- 
ical  I  íind,  nnder  the  head  of  "Syria,"  a  short 
report  on  the  operations  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society  in  Palestine,  written  by  one  who 
acknowledgea  himself  that  it  is  based  on  the 
olMervatíona   made  duríng  a  aomewluit  hasty 


tour,  and  that  he  does  not  attemnt  to  give  ny* 
thing  complete.  The  writing  aown  ol'  hai^ 
observations  and  impreasÚMis  on  the  ■iM 
fíeld,  and  giving  them  to  the  wwld,  always  ato«Bk 
me  as  a  very  hazardoua  undertakinA  aad  wUeh 
has  hitherto  done  more  hann  fEaa  good  ta 
the  work  of  mÍBsiona.  It  is  e&Muif  M^ 
more  Christianlike  to  paai  over  worka  nka  thi 
one  done  by  the  ChnrcA  Miwionaiy  Soóalr  ^ 
Jemaalem  without  a  remaric,  with  mtín 

than  to  advert  to  it  in  the  desoltoiy»  in . 

and  deficient  manner  in  whioh  the  wiitir  ef  tka 


mmtiQimMr  n 
nraiioh  of  ue 


which  he  denouncee  in  the  stroQgert 
ill-timed  and  injnrions  to  the  oante  of 

and  saying  not  a  wofd  of  thoee  bn 

which,  I  preeume,  he  mnst  himwlf  haive  ig 
proved  ana  pasaed  a  milder  jndgniaBl  «^  *■ 


report  dtd  not  intaiid  to  inform  ChrUtian  fríeiuli 
»t  íiome  thttttliBChiirchMiiHionarySccistywere 
doing  aotbÍQg  beeidea  prepAríng  for  pnblic&tïoii  a 
book  ezceedingly  "iU-tiined  and  iujurioiu  to  the 
work  "  they  afi  along  meui  to  further  ;  but  Buch 
ii  pnctioally  the  impteMÚai  wbiuli  muit  be  lefl 
«n  the  iuiiidi  of  imprejudiced  leftdera  of  his  ob- 
lince  tlieTB  u,  mi  fir  u  the  Jeruulem 
■  concemed,  not  a,  hint  at  there  being 
siion  with  the  lame  a  ceiigregatioii, 
ArabÍQ  «ervice  od  the  Lord'i-day,  out-statioiu, 
•chools,  Dative  agente,  Ac,  aa  at  othcr  itaticiu. 
in  thia  coantr^  ud  Syría.  In  order  to  gupplj 
theae  deficienciea,  and  remoTe  such  fal»e  imprea- 
■irau,  I  wonld  gÍTe  the  readera  of  yonr  períodicol 
»  ahórt  atatoiient  aa  regarda  the  wark  dune  bv 
the  Chnrch  UiuioiMuy  Society  at  Jeruaalem,  with 
tlie  object,  at  the  aame  tiine,  of  obtainiiig  from  tbe 
friaDda  of  miadona  >  greater  amount  m  interest 
mnd  «oppoit  for  onr  £fficiilt  bat  moit  important 

Pakatine,  on  the  whols,  owing  to  the  atóritnal 
deadneaa  of  ita  inhabitantl^  their  want  of  love 
to  the  truth,  and  of  energy  ia  receiving  it  when 
once  kuown,  ae  olao  íd  conaequeiice  of  their 
money-loving  propeniitieB,  preaentB  many  diffi- 
cultiea  and  diácouragementa  to  the  Evaógelical 
mijaionary,  more  ao  than  Egypt  uid  Syría, 
where  the  Arab  hai  yet  more  of  manlinesi  of 
cbancter  and  eneigy,  nhiuh  may  perhapa  be 
in  s  great  meaanre  attribDted  to  the  want  in 
Uuwe  countríes  of  the  debasing  and  demoralisÍDg 
inflDencea  of  the  convHnta,  ai  they  eiiat  in  this 
coontry ;  making  ita  inhabitaDta,  even  the 
wealthier  dasses,  either  a  set  of  beggars  de- 
pendent  on  their  conventa ;  or  at  least  hlind 
■laTes,  ticd  by  goldencbains.  In  other  coantríes, 
camventa  look  to  their  flocks  for  snpport ;  here 
the  Ar»b  Chrístiaii,  yea,  even  the  Uoalem 
Effendi,  ia  accuBtomed  to  look  up  to  the  convents 
for  help  and  support  and  protection.  Greeks, 
I^tins,  and  Aimeiiíaiui  live  ín  houses  belonging 
t«  their  cunTeotB ;  scbools,  books,  hoepitidB, 
medicïne,  all  are  provided  gratDÍtonBly,  and  the 
inhabitaiits  of  tbis  country  have  decidedlj 
made  it  the  mle  of  their  lives  that  leceiving  ia 


«  neighboiu'baod.  Rat  shall 
tbese  obBtadeB  and  discouragemente  deter  us 
and  prevent  us  from  preaching  the  Goepel  here 
klso,  aa  it  ÍB  done  io  other  parta  of  the  world  * 

StiU.  even  beré,  notwithstaDding  tbe  varíouB 
obstacleB  we  meet  with,  the  work  carríed  on  by 
the  agents  of  the  Church  MÏSBÍonai;  Socíety 
«inco  the  year  1861  has  not  been  in  vain ;  but 
compared  with  the  formidable  obatacles  in  our 
way,  the  Kcantinees  oí  men  and  means,  we 
have  eTery  reaeon  to  thank  the  Lord  for  the 
measnre  of  auccesB  He  has  granted  to  onr  feeble 
endeavours.  1f,  on  the  one  hand,  it  ia  wrong 
and  mean  to  aend  home  eiaggeratád  reports  oT 
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titmM  wonhip  and  worldly  convenatioii,  in  no 
way  recommending  Christianity,  continue  to 
thÍB  very  day  to  be  one  of  the  great  atumbling- 
blocka  in  the  way  oF  a  aucceëafu!  mÍBBion  to  the 
UoeleiDS.  The  society  continutd  to  work  oa 
I  thÍB  plnn  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehum,  till  abont 
I  two  yeara  ago  they  detcnnined  very  wisely  to 
I  advance  a  atep  further,  and  endeavour  to  rescb 
the  MoslemB  in  Home  more  direct  way.  Aa,  ia 
regard  to  Buch  a  misaion,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Turkish  cmpire  which  urËsenta  very  great  en- 
couragement^  and  all  the  various  iacalitïcs 
present  about  the  aame  Bdvantwes  and  dia^- 
VantageB,  it  waa  determined  t£at  Jerusalem 
I  sbonld  continue -the  head-quartera  of  these 
modified  mÍBSionary  operationa.  Since  under 
.  the  present  ciraumatanceB  it  ia  imposaible  to 
preach  the  Goapel  pnblicly  to  Moslems  in  the 
streeta — and  it  would  be  very  unwÍBe  to  attempt 
it— the  means  which  have  hitherto  been  and  ore 
.  stilJ  employed  to  spread  the  truth  aa  it  íb  in  Chríst 
'  among  the  Arabs  of  this  couutry,  Christiaus 
and  Moideins,  are— public  preaching  in  a 
cbapel,  fríendly  intercourse  with  tho  natives 
I  and  canversatious  on  religiouB  Bubjects,  tbe 
I  preparation  of  booka  specially  calcíUated  tu 
I  raiaa  a  spirit  of  inouiry  among  MoHlems,  and  to 
^de  luch  a*  inqmre  áfter  the  truth,  mÍBSionary 
joameys,  Ac  Oa  each  of  these  bronches  allow 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

1.  T/ie  publie  preaching  of  ilit  Oospel  every 
Lord^i-day  ia  tht  Arahic  toni/w. — la  connexion 
with  tbe  Anibic  ■erricca,  I  have  to  observe  that 
we  hsve  here  a  native  congregation  gatbered  and 
Euperíntended  b^  the  missionaríes  <U  the  Churcb 
MiBsionaiy  Society,  oonsisting  of  above  BÍity 
souls.  The  Domber  oE  thoee  wbo  would  gladly 
join  ua,  ïf  we  conld  only  give  them  what  the 
conTcnta  allow  tbem  without  the  leaat  diíBculty 
— a  room  to  lÍTe  in — is  very  large,  and  amongat 
them  Bi«  many  convinced  of  the  trath.  An 
encouraging  teature  of  tbia  congregation  is  ita 
coDBÍatingoi  whole/aniiíirt;iasDy  femalea,  gencr- 
ally  moat  tcnaciouB  in  their  attachment  to  tbeir 
oldcreed,  have  joined  the  congregation  and  at- 
tend  tha  Bible-cIa&scB  and  servicea  regnlarly. 
1  cannot,  of  conr«e,  tcBtify  of  the  memberi  of  thís 
congregation  that  they  are  all  coDverted  and 
living  ChriatianB  :  in  Bome  there  ïs  true  spiríCual 
liís,  othera  bave  more  knowledge  than  Ufe  ;  oa 
the  whole,  it  is  like  other  congregatioiu  in  these 
countriea  and  at  home,  preBenting  its  ligbts  áhd 
ahades.  On  week-daya  a  prByer.  meetmg  and 
Bible-claas  f  or  womea  sre  hetd,  and  every  uird'B' 
day  Divine  aervice  in  our  chapel,  which  haa  be- 
come  too  Bmall  to  hold  the  rwular  audience,  uid 
I  truat  tbe  aociety  will  Snd  kind  frienda  to  fur- 
nish  them  with  tbe  funde  for  erecting  a  simple 
cbapel  on  their  premÍBeB,  but  apacious  eDough  to 
accommodate  a  larger  nomber  of  persona. 
Theae  serTÍces  are  att^ided  by  the  regular  mem- 
aud  the  children  of  tbe 


really 


accused  of  doing,  it  ii  eqnally  wrong 
«ther  Bide,  from  lalse  hnmiutr,  to  deprec 
■peak  ali^tingly  of  what  tbe  Lord  ba 
doue  by  tbe  inBtrumentality  of  hi* 

The  object  of  the  Chnrcn  Miadonary  Society 
in  eetablishing  a  misBÍou  in  JemBalem  was,  from 
the  beginning,  ultiinately  to  reach  the  Moslems 
by  meaiu  of  Úie  natÍTe  Chriatiaiu,  whose  idola- 


Asylnr  ,  „ 

TaríouB  denominations  and  oifferent  parts  of 
thc  country.  Yestcrday  eTeuing  there  were 
preeent,  besides  the  regular  congregatiun,  Sve 
Somarítans  with  tbeir  príeat,  who  lÍBtened  to  the 
Bermon  on  true  repentance  very  attcntively, 
and  two  Turkiah  officers  wbo  onderstood 
Arabic,  besides  some  young  men  from  the  Greek 
Church.  I  have  oítcn  had  people  from  Salt, 
Christians  and  Moslems,  ond  it  is  aot  qnite  nn- 
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coAunon  tliat  Moalein  Effendis  oome  in  snd  tit 
down,  ont  of  mere  cmíoBÍty ;  bnt  what  mis- 
nonaiy  in  heathen  lands  w<nild  not  be  thankful 
to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  for  allowing  him  the 
opportnnity  of  addresaing  snch  a  company  of 
immoi;tal  bouIs,  on  the  greot  robject  of  their  eter- 
nal  aalTation,  from  wËitever  motive  thev  may 
gather  aronnd  him  ?  I  am  snre  it  wonld  cheer 
the  heart  of  any  friend  of  Christian  miasions  to 
aee  the  orderly  and  attentive  congregation 
worshippinff  the  Lord  every  Sonday,  einging  his 
praÍBea  m  weir  own  tongne,  and  listcniing  to  the 
preaching  of  Grod's  Word  most  attentively. 

Besides  the  Jemaalem  congreeation,  we  have 
three  other  congr^tiona  &  uie  ont-stationB 
belongingto  thia  misaion — namely,  BamcUlah, 
with  a  Bchool ;  Ti/na,  with  a  school  snpported 
by  BishopGobat ;  and  Bir-zett,  with  aschooÍBnp- 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  native  Pro- 
testants.  The  Word  of  God  ia  r^^nlarly  preached 
at  these  stationa  by  a  native  helper  and  my- 
■elf.  I  make  it  apoint  to  visit  these  stations 
on  an  average  at  least  once  a-month.  A  nnm- 
ber  of  other  villagcs  are  also  pretty  regularly 
visited  by  the  native  assistant,  and  the  ffood 
■eed  of  the  Word  of  God  is  sown  in  the  whole  of 
this  distríct.  The  Lord's  it  is  to  cause  it  to  erow 
and  bear  f ruits.     Another  branch  of  onr  work  is  : 

2.  The  preparatUm  of  hooks  gpecially  suHfd 
for  MosUvM. — First,  as  the  prínted  Word  of  Grod 
often  reaches  thousands  ot  hearte,  where  the 
■poken  Word  could  not  have  penetrated,  so  also 
we  may  often,  by  means  of  books  and  tracts,  find 
an  entrance  where  the  missionary  would  not  be 
accepted,  and  the  reader  may  at  his  leisure 
weign  truths  and  listen  to  advice  contained  in 
the  samc.  The  Church  Missionarv  Society  have 
therefore  very  wisely  determinea  to  send  snch 
Bilent  and  yet  eloquent  missionaríes  among  the 
Moslems.  The  fíret  of  these  is  to  be  the  well 
known  and  already  much  blessed  work  of  the 
late  Dr.  Pfander,  the  Mizan-ul-Haqq.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  this  work  knows  that  it 
is  a  clear,  candid,  and  full  statement  of  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  an  unpreiudiced  and 
lucid  comparíson  of  the  same  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Koran,  kindnessand  loveand  considerateness 
for  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  Moslem  pervading 
the  whole  book.  On  the  subject  of  the  desir- 
ableness  of  publishing  such  a  work,  and  supply- 
ing  with  the  same  in  a  judicious  manner, 
certainly  for  the  present  not  broadcast,  the  in- 

Suiríng  Moalems,  there  may  be  varíous  opinions  ; 
ut  if  some  consider  such  an  undertakmg  '*ill- 
timed,"  and  **  injurious  to  the  cause  of  missions, " 
we  may  well  be  allowed  to  express  a  diíferent 
opinion,  and  say  that  the  Church  Missionary 
mxnety  acted  very  wisely  in  preparing  such  a 
work,  so  necessaríly  required  f or  the  spiidance  of 
the  inquiring  Moslem.  Can  those  kind  fríonds  who 
blame  us  for  addressing  ourselves  thus  directly 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Moslems  tell  us 
when  the  fit  time  will  have  arrived  when  it  will 
be  advisable  to  attempt  such  a  thinff,  and  when 
■nch  an  nndertaking  will  no  more  be  likely  to 
wonnd  the  príde  and  rouse  the  anger  of  fanatic 
Moslems  of  the  old  sohool?  I  suppose  this 
time  ia  yet  far  away,  or  will  never  come.  Had 
the  Apoatlea  waited  till  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
could  no  more  wound  the  príde  of  the  Jewa, 
the  Greeka,  and  Bomana,  the  Church  of  Chríat 
wonld  not  have  apread  with  the  rapidity  it  did  ; 
or,  did  not  the  Engliah  and  German  Reformen 


fight  f or  the  liith  by  foogoáag  error,  m  weD  ai 
stating  the  tmth,  in  their  &moii8  cootroveníal 
worka?  la  it  not  neoesaary  to  pvU  down  tbe 
ayatema  of  error  and  deceit,  as  weU  m  to  bnld 
Qp  the  temple  of  tmth  ?  I  am  qvite  at  a  Imí 
to  aee  why  anch  work  ahoQld  be  fepreaented  ts 
an  "eaay  kind  of  mÍBBÍoiiarj  laloottr."  AH 
thoee  who  have  any  experieiice  in  tins  hnBdi  of 
miaaionary  work  know  well  what  a  deal  of  Btadj 
and  reading  and  mental  exertion  it  reqnirea,  aDd 
that  in  this  reepect  it  Í8  not  *'  eamr ;"  nor  is  tbis 
branch  of  the  work  taken  up  by  the  mieeioDanca 
who  engage  in  it  because  tney  are  too  timid  or 
too  idle  to  preach  the  tmth,  bnt  beeanae  Ib^ 
are  convinced  that  it  ia  a  inaterial  help  to  tkeir 
preaching.  I  wonld,  therefore^  for  my  ovn 
part,  entertain  more  eharitable  feelii^  with 
regard  to  the  miaaionariee  who  engage  m  the 
preparation  of  what  are  eaHed  controvenial 
worka,  and  believe  that  they  are  doingsncfa  work 
not  becanae  they  are  too  cooifortable^  too  idle,  or 
too  timid  to  engage  in  other  work,  chiefly  when 
beaides  preparíng  such  works  they  are  at  the 
same  time  preacfaing  the  Groepely  bat  tfaat  they 
are  doing  the  same  for  the  wdfare  of  their  felloir- 
creatnres,  and  tfae  glofy  of  Gk>d  and  tfae  advance- 
ment  of  fais  kingdom.  It  atrikee  me,  oo  the  eoD- 
trary,  that  the  more  eaay  way  w<mld  be  to  leave 
tfae  Moalema  qniet,  and  not  tomeddle  witfathem 
till  there  is  no  more  danger  of  woimding  their 
príde  and  rousing  their  fanaticism,  aa  aome 
fríends  would  advise  ns  to  do.  Besides  the 
Mizan-nl-Haqq,  I  shonld  very  mneh  Hke  to  aee 
in  Arabic  a  '^Liife  of  Mofaammed,'*  aomewhat 
like  Muir's,  and  a  special  work  on  tfae  *'  Goapel 
and  tfae  Koran,'*  sfaowinff,  in  a  more  detailed  way, 
tfae  divine  orígin  of  the  one  and  the  famnan 
orígin  of  tfae  other.  These  wonld  be  very  im- 
portant  works  for  inqniríng  MoelemB.  Other 
means  nsed  in  oonnexion  witfa  onr  Jemsalem 
mission  in  order  to  propagate  the  Gospel  are 

3.  Miwiotiary  Joumeys. — As  I  faave  aheady 
referred  to  tfais  brancfa  of  onr  work,  I  need  ni^ 
make  any  more  observations  on  tfae  same,  es- 
pecially  as  my  letter  faas  already  become  too 
long,  but  would  merely  observe  tfaat  Dr. 
Sandreczki  faas  never  been  engaged,  as  tfae  report 
states,  in  visiting  the  Bedouins,  bnt  he  faas,  xike 
myself,  f rom  time  to  time  visited  tfae  "  fellalieen** 
in  the  villages,  where  we  faave  many  o^pof- 
tunities  of  testifying  to  tfae  tmth  aa  it  is  in 
Chriat.  May  the  Lord  bleaa  all  tfaat  ia  dooe 
faere,  in  varíoua  ways,  to  preadi  tfae  Qoepel  of 
salvation  to  tfae  inhabitants.  oí  this  once  bo 
blessed,  now  so  deeply  fallen  land  ;  and  may  He 
not  allow  the  work  to  suffer  in  coneeqiieiioe  of 
the  failings  and  unworthineae  of  tfaoeewfaodo 
tfae  work. 

The  field  in  this  country  is  large,  tlie  diffi- 
culties  many,  and  the  means  few.  The  LafcinB 
faave  estabiished  staticms  in  the  cfaief  phMMi  of 
tfae  country,  and  faave  at  once  appointed  pnralB, 
nuns,  and  schoolmasters,  and  built  mianoDary 
faouses  and  cfaapels  at  every  station.  Tbey  ■eem 
determincd  to  conquer  tfae  land  at  wfaatevereosfe 
it  may  be,  whatever  may  be  tbe  difficaltieai^  taA 
however  few  ma^  be  the  enoooragemeoíts. 
the  ríght  spirít  m  which  to  engige  in  * 
work  m  any  land. 

Our  own  work,  conaidering  the  flmall  nsmber 
of  our  agents,  and  the  scantiness  of  meaiii^  offeen 
reminds  me  of  a  captain  who^  owinf^  to  the  nuill 
nnmber  of  men  and  want  of  ammonitioB,  loeb  ''^ 
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y  timidly  beíore  attacking  s  point,  and  when 
ftndB  a  plaoe  Bomewhat  fortined,  retiree  and 
ks  for  some  place  easil^  to  be  taken.  Only 
úy  we  were  pressingly  invited  to  take  np  two 
w  atationa,  one  at  Zayibehy  where  f or  years 
iple  haye  been  presmng  ne  to  oome  among 
m,  and  at  Bireh,  where  aome  time  ago  the 
Blém  Sheikh  strongly  nrged  me  to  open  a 
ool,  and  promised  that  he  wonld  send  the 
Idren  of  his  clan  to  be  tanght  in  onr  books. 
'^  want  of  means  I  can  do  nothin^.  Then, 
in,  ihere  oQtfht  to  be  a  eecond  native  helper 
ráit  part  of  the  distríct ;  bnt  there  are  no 
BHB  f  oirthcoming  to  appoint  one,  and  can  we 
p  unleas  we  sow  íirst  ? 

^onld  not  some  fríends  of  the  mission  who 
Le  a  special  intereet  in  this  conntry,  or  Ýbe 
ridsh  Aid  Society,  whoee  special  object  it  is  to 
~  the  Gospel  among  the  natives  oí  the  Ëast, 


provide  na  with  the  meana  to  eztend  and  oon- 
aolidate  onr  work  in  thie  country  ?  Contríbutiona 
for  this  object  oould  be  forwarded  to  me  through 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  about  100/. 
per  annum  would  enable  us  to  appoint  another 
native  catechist,  travelling  about  and  sowing  the 
good  seed  of  the  Gospel  in  Mosiem  and  Chrístian 
villages.  But  I  feel  it  is  time  to  bring  this 
already  too  long  and  tedious  letter  to  a  close, 
trusting  that  you  will  allow  it  a  space  in  your 
períodical,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  at  some 
future  time  be  able  to  give  you  fuUer  infor- 
mation  on  the  procress  of  our  work.' 
Yours  faithf ully, 

F.  A.  Klein. 
P.S. — I  leave  it  to  my  fellow-labourer,  Dr.  San- 
dreczki,  to  give  you  some  information  on  his 
special  work. 
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DBATH   OF   DR.   BRAINERD. 

New  York,  September  10,  1866. 

Very  deep  and  general  gríef  has  been  felt 
I  onr  charches  on  account  of  the  recent  and 
idden  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd, 
'.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  His  name  has  long 
ïen  held  in  veneration,  on  account  not  only 

his  own  personal  quáliliea  and  services, 
hich  have  been  very  remarkable,  but  for 
e  sake  of  those  devoted  and  most  useful 
iaeionaríes,  David  and  John  Brainerd,  of 
te  of  whom  he  was  a  lineal  descendant. 
e  was  pastor  of  the  Pine-street  (Presbyterian) 
bmch  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  his 
»th,  and  had  held  that  relation  for  nearly 
'ïrty  years.  During  all  this  time  his  hold 
pon  the  regard  of  the  religious  community 
^  that  city  and  in  all  the  conntry  had  been 
^ily  increasing  by  áll  the  influences  that 
'ï  attend  a  long  and  faithful  ministry.  Full 
^e  and  power  in  the  pulpit,  foll  of  wisdom 
^  afifection  in  his  pastoral  work,  large- 
aded  and  ready  in  his  co-operation  with 
'oi^s  of  practical  benevolence,  he  filled 

^^iyplace  which  an  Evangelical  pastor 
'^^  to  fill  in  the  midst  of  churches  which 

^xiown  him  for  the  third  of  a  century. 
^^^eral  attracted  from  all  denominations 
^tiitude  too  large  by  hundreds  to  be  ad- 
^^  to  the  church.  The  bell  of  the 
í^\>ouring  Episcopal  Church  was  tolled 
*^  liis  body  was  bome  through  the  sireets — 
^Xïsual  but  mo8t  fitting  testimonial  to  the 
^^lic  piety  of  those  who  paid  the  tríbute, 
^^U  as  to  the  worth  to  which  it  was  paid. 
^f  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
^  Church  (New  School)  appointed  Dr. 
^erd  chairman  of  its  portion  of  the  large 
*'*ttnittee  of  conference  conceming  the  pro- 
*^  leunion  with  the  Old  School  Assembly. 
•QA  appointment  proved  the  estimation  in 


which  his  character  and  wisdom  were  held 
in  his  large  denomination ;  and  yet  the  loss 
of  his  services  in  that  important  relation  ex- 
plains  only  a  small  part  of  the  gríef  with 
which  all  the  churches  of  that  body  have 
heaid  of  his  death.  By  one  of  those  inte- 
reating  coincidences  which  so  often  occur  in 
simili^  circumstances,  Dr.  Brainerd's  last 
sermon  to  his  people,  though  preached  more 
than  a  month  before  his  sudden  death,  waa 
from  the  text:  "  Abide  with  us,  for  it  is 
toward  evening,  and  the  day  ia  far  spent" 
He  was  sixty-two  years  old. 

THJEB   OLD   SCHOOL   PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  readers  of  Evangdical  Ckristendom  are 
informed  conceming  the  relations  of  the 
Louisville  Presbytery  and  the  Old  Sdiool 
Qeneral  Assembly.  That  Pieabytery  recently 
called  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  aU  those 
Old  School  Presbyterian  churches  that  might 
disapprove  of  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  in 
order  that  they  might  agree  upon  the  manner 
in  which  its  ofTensive  action  should  be  met. 
This  Convention  assembled  at  St.  Louia  on 
August  15.  There  were  present,  from 
Kentucky,  eight  ministers  and  one  layman  ; 
from  Maryland,  two  ministers  ;  from  IUinois, 
one  mimster  and  two  laymen  ;  from  CHiio,  one 
minister  ;  from  Missouri,  twenty-two  ministers 
and  thirty-eight  laymen.  The  interest  felt 
in  the  gríevances  of  the  Preabytery,  except 
within  the  State  of  Missonrí,  seems  to  have 
been  either  inconsiderable,  or  at  least  in- 
operative.  The  Convention  took  no  steps 
toward  the  formation  of  another  Assembly, 
but  decided  to  wait  until  the  alleged  tyran- 
nical  action  of  the  late  Assemblies  shoold  be 
reversed  by  its  successors.  They  have  acted 
wisely.  For  many  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  spirít  of  the  Presbytery,  or  with  the 
political  and  social  heresiea  which  nouriah  it, 
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do  gtavely  doubt  the  wisdom  and  regularity 
of  all  that  action  of  the  Assembly  which 
asdumes  that  the  acts  of  Southem  men  in 
rebelling  against  the  Govemment  must  be 
confessed  in  the  fomm  of  consdence  and  be- 
fore  Qod  and  his  Church  as  wicked  treason — 
an  infringement  of  Chrísf s  law,  to  be  judged 
ecclesiastically.  No  one  can  think  that  if  the 
South  had  succeeded,  the  Church  of  the  South 
would  have  been  under  obligation  to  take  any 
Huch  ground.  Success  makes  rebellion  revolu- 
tion  ;  failure  leaves  it  treason.  It  is  better 
to  refer  politiccd  acts  to  the  civil  authority, 
and  to  hold  no  man  guilty  ecclesiastically, 
except  by  the  trial  and  proof  of  charges  which 
are  defínable  out  of  the  QospeL  This  view 
will  prevail  in  the  end,  and  the  Missouri 
Convention  does  well  to  wait. 

THB   CAUSE   OF   FREEDOM   DIPERILLED.* 

Indeed,  there  are  sigus  of  a  political  future 

which  may  make  it  next  to  impossible  for 

the  Assembly  to  carry  out  its  stringent  reso- 

lutions.     The  flood  of  feeling  which  a  while 

ago,  at  least  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 

overrode  every  thought  of  party  and  even  of 

self-interest  in  the  desire  for  righteous  victory, 

has  so  far  subsided  that  political  calculation 

and  art  fínd  themselves  on  their  old  ground, 

with  much  of  their  old  materiaL     You  would 

not   accept   from    me  a  partisan   harangue. 

£ut  any  right-minded  and  candid  observer  in 

America  to-day  can  see  in  American  politics 

what  it  is  of  reul  importance  to  all  Chnstians 

and  philanthropists  to  understand.       There 

is  growing  danger  that  the  fruits  of  that  great 

social  revolution   which  God  caused  to  be 

included  iu  the  late  national  triumph  will  be 

for  a  long  while  postponed.      No  Christian 

philanthropist   can    believe   that   they  will 

ultimately  be  lost.      The  political  position  is 

this  :    The  great  body  of  those  men,  South 

and   Korth,   who   have  no   sympathy   with 

emancipation,  is  íirmly  united  with  the  ad- 

herents  of  the  President,  in  claiming   that 

the   States  lately  in  rebellion   are   abready 

**  reconstmcted,"  and  entiUed    to  dischaige 

all  their  former  functions  in  their  own  legis- 

latures  and  in  that  of  the  nation.     The  effect 

of  emancipation  has  been  to  entitle  those 

States  to  a  lai^er  representation  than  they 

had   before.      For,  in  the  absence   of  any 

constitutional   amendment   to   the  contrary, 

the  blacks,  who  as  slaves  were  reckoned  at 

only  three-fifths  of  their  whole  number  in 

the  estimate  of  the  basis  of  representation, 

will,  as  freedmen,  be  reckoned  at  fíve-fífths. 

That  is,  though  they  do  not  vote  at  all,  the 

States  which  contain  them  will  send  as  many 

repreaentatives  as  though  the  freedmen  all 


voted,    emancipatioii    thna    increa<ing  the 

legislative  power .  of    the    foimer  nuMten. 

It    is    considered    that     the    whole  Soutk 

would  thus  gain  twelve   repreaentatives  in 

Congress.      The  Civil   Righte    Bill,    which 

is  designed  to  guard  the  negroes  against  legi5- 

lative  and  judicial  oppression  at  the  South,Í8 

only  a  hiw  which,  as  one  Congreas  paaaed  it, 

another  can  repefd.     The  intemal  affiiin  oi 

the  States  being  then  absolutely  in  the  handi 

of  the  State  authorities,  there  is,  accoiding  to 

the  theory  of  this  laige  party,  and  if  thej 

succeed  there  will  be  in  fact,  no  aecuiity  for 

the   practical  freedom   and  welfaie  of  the 

blacks  but  the   complacency  of  the  whiteí, 

who   will    still   be   their   political  mastetE. 

Those  who  are  eager  to  establish  this  order 

of  things  insist  much  upon  magnanimity  to 

a  conquered  foe,  upon  the  wisdom  of  conciliar 

tion,  and  upon  constitutional  law.     And  of 

the  negro  and  the  national  pledges  to  him 

they  say   nothing,   but   that  the    Sonthem 

whites  wiU  be  inclined  to  treat  him  hetter 

when  we  entrust  him  entirely  to  their  magoa- 

nimity  and  justice.     Those  who  reaaon  Úiva 

show  a  strong  front     There  is  on  their  side 

the  strength  of  prejudice  and  party  and  Pre- 

sidential  patronage.     On  the  other  side  there 

are  humanity,  and  prindple,  and  an  indignant 

imwillingness   to    secure,   by   constitutioDAl 

forms,  to  the  beaten  enemies  of  the  negroes 

and  of  the  constitution  nine-tenths  of  thaft 

very  power  of  oppression  which  it  was  one 

chief  efífect  of  the  war  to  break.    The  goaran- 

tees  of  the  negroes'  safety  and  of  the  natioa'i 

honour  which  Congress  has  dtmanded,  in  the 

form  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Gonsti- 

tution,  are  moderate  and  neceaaary.     They 

embrace  only  such  a  defínition  of  dtízenship 

as  shall  include  the  blacks,  though  withont 

touching  the  matter  of  their  light  to  vote ; 

such  a  change  of  the  basis  of  repieaentation 

as  shall  secure  répresentation  only  to  actnal 

voters  ;  the  exclusion  from  national  or  bcal 

office  of  such  as  have  broken  a  formal  oath 

to  support  the  constitution  in  taking  pait  in 

the  rebellion  ;  the  sacredness  of  the  national 

debt,  and  the  invalidity  of  the  debts  incuned 

by  the  lebellious  States  in  snppoit  of  the  le- 

bellion.  Not  one  otthese  reqoMtÍQna  ia  vindic^ 

tive  or  justly  ofiensive.     WheiL  they  aie  met, 

there  is  laid  the  solid  baaÍB  of  peaoe  and  juatiee. 

Until  they  are  met,  there  remAÍna  the  ooca- 

sion  of  unlimited  ii^uiy  to  the  negEoes^  and 

of    endless    legislative     and    pnrtíft^n    di»* 

putes.    Will  the  nation  iiuist  npon  themf 

That  question  is  soon  to  be  aiuwcied  in 

the   votes  which  will  detexniiiie  the  eonh 

plexion  of  the  next  CoDgxen.    The  maancie 
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t  New  Orleans  and  the  Presidenf  s  relatíons 

í    it  ;    the   ehameless    garbling  of  General 

heridan's  despatch,  which  ÍB  also  commonly 

Id  at  the  President's  door;  the  nndignifíed 

»ne   of  vituperation  in  which  he  has  been 

tsailing  Congress  and  all  who  nphold  it  in 

1   his  nnmerous  popnlar  harangues  during 

'm    present  joumey,   have   lost   him  many 

IheTents.     Mr.  Beecher — who  a  while  ago 

as  known   to   sustain   the   President,   and 

>me  of  whose  recent  published  expressions 

ere  thought  bj  many  in  his  church,  and  bj 

bhersy  to  indicate  an  unresenred  approbation 

f  his  course — ^has  written,  in  answer  to  the 

tiictures  of  a  considerable  number  of  his 

ongregation,  a  letter  which  is  pnnted  to-day. 

n  thÍB  he  makes  his  disapprobation  of  the 

?Teflidenf  8    present    course    very  emphatic. 

9Vhen  the  letter  was  read  to  his  congregation 

ÍBst  evening  (himself  being  absent),  this  pas- 

BAge  was  received  with  hearty  cheers.     Such 

a  acene,  or  the  occasion  of  it,  could  hardly  be 

iritQessed  in  any  other  church  among  us  on 

a  Sabbath  evening.     But  the  whole  matter, 

chtracterístic  as  it  is,  will   show  to  distant 

leadeis  at  once  the  direction  and  the  power 

of  that  fresh  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  which 

the  friends  of  justice  are  hoping.     It  is  hard 

to  judge  of  the  result     The  power  of  govem- 

meutal  patronage  and  influence  is  tremendous. 

Bat  the  popular  heart  is  right     The  greatest 

^aiiger  is  in  the  clamour  of  a  few  extreme 

n^  for  immediate  negro  suffrage    to    be 

t^cored  by  national  legialation.     The  most 

^  not  care   about  this.     But  the  enemies 

of  jostice  are  shrewd  enough  to  ÍEisten  upon 

thÍB  demand  of  the  freedmen's  least  judicious 

frieads,  and  to  represent  it  as  the  ultimatum 

of  the  whole  great  party  that  rallies  to  their 

piotection.     But  let  European  Chnstians  still 

l^  the  trath  in  mind.     With  partisans  and 

^n^scrapulous  men  on  both  sides,  the  contest 

te  ÍB  going  on  in  America  to-day  is,  in  the 

^^^  a  contest  between  those  who  would 

have  the  nation  do  its  duty  to  the  oppressed, 

•^  those  who  are  wiUing  to  trust  them  to 

^  Tinchecked  power  of  their  enemies.     The 

**^  will  be  of  intense  interest  to  the  friends 

of  humanity  the  world  over. 

'ÏW   lasSIONARY    8HIP — THE    SANDWICH 

I8LAND8. 

^nie  children  in  the  congregatíons  that  sup- 
portthe  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
«n  Foreign  Missions  are  sending  to  the 
*wurer  of  that  Board  liberal  contributions 
*'  •new  missionaTy  vessel,  a  second  Moming 
J*"  (to  táke  the  place  of  the  other,  which 
■••  ^*en  sold),  for  the  Paciíic  Ocean  missions. 
*^  ÍQtelligence  from  the  Micronesian  mis- 


8Íon  is  of  a  specially  interesting,  and  in  pait 
very  cheering,  character.  Communications 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  also,  give  detailed 
statements  of  facts  which  are  singularly  at 
variance  with  representations  made  in  certain 
quarters  conceming  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  the  missionaríes  of  the  Amerícan  Board. 
Rear-Admiral  Pearson,  of  the  United  Statea 
steam  frigate  Lancaster,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  after  a  visit  to  Hilo, 
in  Hawaii,  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he 
testified  to  what  came  under  his  observation 
in  a  way  which  completely  refutes  unfavour- 
able  críticisms  that  were  pennecl  byanother 
hand  on  that  same  spot,  and  which  have  been 
widely  circulated  in  England.  Mr.  Coan, 
the  venerable  missionary  there,  in  a  recent 
communication,  mentions  two  new  houses  of 
worship,  built  by  the  people  within  a  few 
months,  at  Puna,  also  one  in  Hilo  com- 
pleted,  and  another  nearly  íinished,  and  says 
that  all  the  important  points  in  that  distríct 
will  soon  be  supplied  with  neat  and  commo- 
dious  buildings  for  uses  of  worship,  at  the 
cost  of  the  native  population  chiefly.  Speaking 
of  extensive  tours  recently  made,  he  says  :— 

Everywhere  the  state  of  the  churches  is  peace- 
fal  and  nopef ul ;  but  there  is  nowhere  the  distinct 
evidence  of  divine  life  and  power  among  onr 
people  which  shonld  be.  Still,  there  is  much  in 
view  of  which  we  may  thank  the  Lord  and  take 
courage.  Very  few  forsake  the  Church,  while 
nnmTOrs  are  being  oontínuooaly  eathered  in. 
No  tour  Í8  without  its  results,  and  no  month 
without  ita  fruits.  In  all  my  toun  I  look  into 
the  schools,  and  have  a  apedal  care  for  the 
children,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  has  been 
baptized  by  me,  and  recorded  on  the  books  of 
the  church.  The  Bchoola  are  doin^  fairly,  moet 
of  them  being  under  their  old  teachera  and  their 
f ormer  modes  of  instmctíon  and  management.  In 
thetownof  Hilo,  wefeelthatthereis  jiwt  ground  of 
0  omplaint  on  the  part  of  Proteatant  parenta,  that 
the  only  two  Govemment  achoola  for  boya,  nearly 
all  of  whom  belong  -to  Protestant  familiea,  are 
tauffht  by  Catholic  teachera,  and  those  poorly 
quMÍfíed  f  or  the  work  of  teaching. 

Referring  to  some  of  the  misrepresentations 
freely  and  persistently  made,  Mr.  C.  adds, 
with  pardonable  eamestness  : — 

It  Í8  waate  of  breath  to  reason  with  some  men ; 
but  for  the  benefít  of  the  candid  inquirer,  falae 
atatementa  should  be  corrected  by  facta,  and  it  ia 
cauae  of  gratitude  to  Qod  that  troth  cannot  be 
for  ever  strangled.  Nothine  ia  more  dearly  de- 
monstrated  by  fact  than  that  Hilo  haa  made 
strídes  in  the  path  of  temporal  advancement — ^in 
intelligence,  acrículture,  commerce — and  in  the 
thousand  actí  vitíes  and  comf  orta  of  lif e.  Let  men 
say  what  they  wiU,  the  whole  diatríct  ia  a  hÍFO 
of  induatry.  Few  are  found  unemployed,  and 
the  raah  and  ranning  to  and  f  ro  are  increaain^ 
Our  augar-mills  tum  out  from  2,000  to  3,000 
tona  of  BUffar  thia  year.  Oar  roada,  brídj^ea, 
yarda,  garcUBua,   fíelda,  and  dwellings  are  bánt^ 
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impToved.  Oar  roarket  fundslies,  besides  ragar 
and  molasses,  coffee,  arrow-root,  fangus,  wood, 
beef,  hidcs,  ffoat-skins,  and  other  exports,  and 
the  amoant  of  money  in  circnlation  ia  annually 
increasing.  Probably  from  500  to  1,000  framed 
buildings  are  sprinkled  over  the  district,  many 
of  them  presenting  a  neat  and  inviting  aspect. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  district  of  Hilo 
has  used  half  a  million  feet  of  lumber  during  the 
past  year.  Cargoes  of  timber  monthly — boards, 
siding,  shingles,  &c — melt  away  like  the  snows 
upon  our  mountains. 

But  it  is  with  the  social,  moral,  and  reli- 
eious  state  of  our  people  that  we  have  most  to 
do  ;  and  we  are  permitted  to  praise  the  Lord 
that,  amidfit  the  many  temptations  and  conflicta 
which  come  iipon  the  church,  we  have  more 
(|uiet  Sabbaths,  a  larger  proportional  attendance 
on  the  means  of  grace,  and  a  more  quiet,  tem- 
perate,  and  moral  community,  than  can  be 
found  in  most  countries  where  Christianity  haa 
been  establishcd  for  centuríes. 

Chrístianity  has  had  heavy  and  continuous 
assaulta  here,  and  many  have  been  overthrown 
and  ruined  by  these  assaults.  Neverthelesa, 
through  divine  graoe,  we  can  still  say  '*the 
foundation  stands  sure,*'  and  "  the  gatea  of  hell" 
cannot  prevail  to  overthrow  the  work  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord. 

He  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Romanism 

and  Mormonism  at  the  Islands  as  follows : — 

To  the  praise  of  divine  grace,  and  without 
boasting,  we  would  report  thÁt  for  fifteen  years 


past  we  have  not  aeeii  errors  aad  falae  doetríses 
more  weakened,  and  the  Evangelical  doctrínei  of 
the  cross  more  successful,  than  durins  the  past 
year.  Mormonism  seems  an  illusion  of  the  past 
It  haa  no  organization,  no  activity,  asa  iio 
'  ^^arent  vitality  in  this  field.  As  forBomaniaD, 
it  18  hydra-headed  and  amazingly  tenadoiu  of 
lif e  :  but  if  I  see  clearly,  it  has  lort  much  dnrisg 
the  past  year — much  of  presti^e,  much  of  respect 
and  veneration,  and  mnch  of  its  active  power. 
Many  have  forsaken  it  in  disffost,  and  more 
neglect  its  forms  altogether,  and  remain  intheir 
houses,  or  roam  at  wifi  on  the  Sabbath.  I  hAve 
many  facts,  both  amusing  and  Indicroas,  on  thia 
subject,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  atate  them. 
The  whole  cauae  here  appears  like  a  flickering 
lamp,  yet  all  may  change  again.  There  ii  m 
**Be<ut'*  whose    deadly  wound  "heals  aa  by 

^e  French  Biahop  is  to  be  here  while  we  ars 
at  General  Meeting,  and  hia  efforta,  and  the  dii* 
plays  of  the  occasion,  may  awaken  a  new  intereit 
in  the  languid  cause.  We  will  "wait  on  the 
Lord  '*  and  see. 

AII  Evangelical  Christians  in  Ameríca  feel 

a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Amerícan 

Board  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  wait  to 

see  what  support  the  ríval  and  antagonistic 

EngUsh  movement  commenced  theie  wiU  re- 

ceive,  in  contravention  of  the  courtesy  and 

comity  acknowledged  as  binding  elsewhere  m 

the  condact  of  missionary  operationa. 


BRITISH   AMERICA. 

UNION  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES. 


Prince  Edward  Island, 

July  5,  1866. 
The  union  of  the  Presbyterían  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Brunswick  took  place  in  St.  David's  Churchf 
in  the  cLty  of  St.  John,  on  the  evenii^  of  the 
2nd  instant.  To  set  matters  in  a  clear  light, 
it  may  not  be  iniproper  to  give  some  account 
of  the  bodies  united.  The  Svnod  of  the 
Presbytenan  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces 
was  made  up  of  the  two  bodies  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Free  Church.  Six  years 
a^o  a  union  took  place  between  these  two 
bodies,  which  has  been  attended  by  the  most 
beneficial  results.  They  have  been  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  The  min- 
isters  belonging  to  it  amounted  to  between 
niuety  and  a  hundred,  diffused  throughout 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  and  one  or  two 
in  New  Brunawick.  The  Synod  of  New 
Brunswick  consisted  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  ministerR,  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
New   Brunswick.      The    name  of  the  now 


united  body  is  the  Presbyterían  Chorch  of 
the  Lower  Provinces — the  designation  of  the 
larger  body  before  the  nnion. 

The   two  Synods  having  walked  in  pro- 
cession  from  their  respective  places  of  meet- 
ing,  the  Synod  of  New  Brunswick  taking  the 
lead,  enteretl  St.  David's   Churchf   and  took 
their  seats  on  the  platform,  at  seven  o'dock 
P.M.,  and  the  1  OOth  Psalm  was  sung.     The  last 
minute  of  eachSynod  was  read  by  its  respective 
clerk,  the  rolls  were  called,  the  baaifl  of  nnioa 
reod,  and  subscribed  by  both  Moderatora.    The 
rolls  were  then  againcalled,  the  membeis  giving 
audible  assent  to  the  basis.     The  onion  wu 
then  declared  consummated  by  each  Modeift* 
tor,  upon  which  they  joined  hands,  and  tha 
133rd  Psalm  was  sung.       The  ReT.  Jamei 
Bennett,  of  St.  John*8  Chorch,  was  nnAni- 
niously   chosen    Moderator    of    the   United 
Synod,  and    constituted  it  by  prayer;  the 
Rev.   P.  Q.  M^Gregor  being  appointed  cleik. 
The  fírst  and  pecond  verses  of  the  147th  FttkoL 
were  then  sung,  and  the  Rer.  Mr.  Alves  xeid 
appropriate  passages  of  Scriptare,  «íter  whidi 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  ReYs.  Dr.  Smith  and 
J.  TumbulL   Addresaea  were  delÍTeied  by  thn 
Moderator,    Professor    Eing»  the  fier.  Kál 
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M'Kay,  the  Rer.  Bobeit  Sedge^ick,  and  the 
ReY.  Alexander  Stirling,  intermingled  witli 
the  Binging  of  peakns.  All  the  addresses 
weie  appropriate  and  stirring  ;  the  whole 
senricea  were  in  a  high  degree  interesting, 


and  will  not  Boon  be  forgotten.  The  pre- 
diction  that  the  watchmen  on  Zion's  walla 
8hall  see  eye  to  eje  is  being  increasinglj 
fnlfilled,  and  the  prajer  of  Chríst  that  hia 
people  maj  be  one  ÍB  being  answered. 


mt  liMigeitce. 


PROORE88  OF  RirUALISM. 

The   principal  actors  in  the  Romanising 
innoYationB  on  the  well-established  practices 
of  the  Chiirch  of  England  are  dailj  becoming 
bolder  and  more  open  in  their  movements.    It 
woold     be    tedious    to    enmnerate    all   the 
chnrchefl  in  different   parts  of  the  cotintry 
which   are    opened   for  the  first  time  with 
ritnalistic   obeerrances,  or    thoee    in   which 
Romaniam  is   all  bnt  openly  preached.     A 
lample  of  what  ia  going  on  in  yarions  quarters 
may  be  taken  from  what  passed  a  few  weeks 
ago  at   the  Church   of   St.    Ethelburga,  in 
Biihopflgate,  of  which  the   Rev.  John  Rod- 
well  is  Rector.  It  was  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity 
of  Christendom  ;  and  while  the  chancel  was 
cnumned  to  overflowing  with  priestSjChorÍBters, 
acolytes,  and  the  other  actors  in  the  mummery, 
the  congregation    consisted  of   about  thirty 
perpons,  chiefly   women.      The   edifice   was 
filled  with  the  smoke  of  incense,  which  at 
fiïst  bad  a  suffocating   eflect  upon  the  un- 
iwtiated.     The  "altar"  was  decorated  with 
white  and  crimpon  drapery,  and  the  Hoet  was 
^^ibited    ezactly    as   in   Roman    Catholic 
dïnrches.     While  prayers  were  intoned,  the 
^wnae  was  swung  about  vigorously.     The 
^^.  Mr.  Lee  preached  the  sermon,  after  which 
^  •pecies  of  "  Miserere  "  was  chanted  ;  and 
^^  priests,  with  their  backs  to  the  congrega- 
^^     adminÍBtered  to    each  other  what  ap- 
*'*^^  to  be  the  consecrated  elements.    These 
■"^^edings,  by  the  way,  have  attracted  the 
^^^tion  of  the  general  newspapers,  and  re- 
'^^i*»  are  sent  to  watch  and  report  them, 
^     Bcime  as   any  other  performance.     The 
'''^^Í.Tiction  of  sisterhoods  has  also  formed  a 
^^inent   topic  of  uiscussion  in  the  press. 
°'^^    of  our  Boards  of  Guardians  refuse  to 
^^t;    Sisters   of    Charity   into  the    work- 
on  any  consideration,  and  their  refusal 
l^en   variously    commented    on.      Mr. 
once    a   clergyman    of    the    Church 
^ngland,    who    afterwards    seceded    to 
*^^,  and  now  appears  from  his  writings  to 
l^^e   the   position   of   an   impartial   and 
'^^^'^^phical  inquirer  into  the  meríts  of  all 
''^Q^ns,  wTOte   a  seríes   of  articles   to  the 


Pall  Mall  OazetUj  in  which  he   contended 
that  the  work  of  nursing  would  never*  be 
ríghtly  dischaiged,  ezcept  by  women  who  un- 
dertook  it  as  a  religious  dnty  ;  and  further, 
that  these  women  could  never  be  sustained  in 
their  work  ezcept  by  the  stimulus  of  incense, 
genuflezions,   and    other    rítualistic   observ- 
ances ;   to  which  another  wríter  aptly  replied, 
that  he  did  not  see  mnch  diflierence  between 
this  stimulus  of  superstition  and  that  other 
stimulus,  of  a  grosser  kind,  to  which  nursea 
of  a  more  vulgar  nature  are  addicted.      A 
painful  instance  of  the  eflects  of  these  prno- 
tices  on  the  laity  is  shown  iu  what  took  place 
at   Northmoor  Green  Church,  near  Brídge- 
water,  where  the  incunibent  carríes  out  the 
rítualistic  system  in  its  rígour,  and  the  con- 
gregation,  in   revenge,  tumed  the  house  of 
God  into  a  bear-garden.      The  magistratea^ 
in  punishing  the  ríoters,  made  some  severe 
remarks  on  the  Romanising  practiees  of  the 
incumbent,  which  had  provoked  the  tumult, 
and  the  incumbent  replied  to  the  magistrates, 
by  a  letter  in  a  local  newspaper,  in  a  style 
which  would  have  disgraoed  a  coalheaver. 

THE    ESTABLISHED   CHURCH   IN   IRELAND. 

The  position  of  the  Irísh  branch  of  the 
Established  Church  must  be    recognised  as 
crítical,  since  we  find  that  the  bishops  them- 
selves  advert  to  it  in  the  course  of  their  ad- 
dresses  to  the  clergy.    Dnríng  the  last  month 
three   of    these  dignitaríes    have    delivered 
charges  to  their  clergy,  and  the  state  of  the 
Establiahment  has  formed  a  prominent  topic 
in  them  alL     The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  íb 
the  stoutest  in  defence  of  its  present  position ; 
he  is  for  no  surrender.     Dr.  Fitzgerald,  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  deplores  the  little  progresa 
made  by  the  Church  in  gaining  the  aflectiong 
of  the  people,  and  attríbutes  it  to  the  evil  in- 
fluences  and  memoríes  left  behind  by  the  penal 
laws.  Dr.  Yerschoyle,  Bishop  of  Eilmore,  also 
deplores  the  weakness  of  the  Irísh  Church, 
and  calls  upon  her  strong  English  sister  not  to' 
abandon  her  in  her  dÍBtress.     It  is  signifícant 
that   other   clergymen   are   putting  forward 
pleas  for  a  more  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  Dr.  Brady,  who  waa 
chaplain    to    three  Viceroys,  has  jnst  pul* 
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lished  a  pamphlet  to  prove  what  most  persons 
out  of  Ireland  would  have  thought  a  very 
imnecessary  demonstration — that  the  bishops 
and  priestsof  the  present  Establishmentare  not 
spirituallj  descended  from  St  Patrick,  but  are 
indebted  for  their  status  to  English  ordination. 

FATHER   IGNATIU8. 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  some  nego- 
tiation  between  the  Archbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury  and  Father  Ignatius  with  a  view  to  hÍB 
reception  into  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Father  preached  a  few  weeks  ago,  bj  permis- 
Bion  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  one  of  the 
metropolitan  churches,  and  there  was  a 
prospect  of  the  Archbishop  allowing  him  to 
officiate  as  a  curate.  According  to  a  state- 
ment,  evidenily  put  forth  on  the  Arch- 
bishop's  authority,  the  monk  was  to  give  up 
the  name  and  the  dress  of  his  order,and  in  that 
case  he  might  be  licensed  as  a  curate  to  any 
incumbent  that  would  accept  him,  and  might 
have  laymen  to  assist  him,  they  living  in  the 
same  house  with  him,  and  under  such  dis- 
dpline  as  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  tiie  monk  having  held  a 
public  meeting  in  London,  in  which  he  com- 
mitted  himself  to  his  former  associates,  and 
announced  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the 
system  pursued  at  Norwich,  excepting  as  to 
the  dress  and  name,  the  Primate  has  with- 
drawn  his  offer,  and  Mr.  Lyne,  as  '^  Ignatius '' 
ought  to  call  himself,  has  no  longer  the 
prospect  of  that  probation  which  might  have 
given  him  an  official  status  in  the  English 
Church. 

UNION    AMONO     NON-ESTABLISHED    CHURCHE8 

IN    8COTLAND. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  for  some 
two  or  three  years  past  the  question  of  union 
between  the  Free,  the  United  Presbjterian, 
and  some  minor  non-Established  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Scotland,  has  been  in  contempla- 
tion.  The  supreme  courts  of  each  of  these 
bodies  appointed  committees  on  the  subject, 
and  these  committees  have  ever  since  been 
engaged  in  meeting  together  and  jointly  dis- 
cussing  the  distinctive  principles  held  by  each, 
with  a  view  to  discover  in  how  far  they  agreed, 
on  what  points  -  they  diífered,  and  whether 
their  differences  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
constitute  a  bar  to  union.  At  the  last  meet- 
ings  of  the  supreme  courts  the  proceedings  of 
the  committees  were  in  such  a  state  of  for- 
wardness  that  they  made  a  report,  eetting 
forth  the  degree  of  unity  to  which  they  had 
attained,  and  inviting  the  presbyteries  of 
their  varioas  churches  to  discufls  the  matter, 
•nd  make  lach  suggeitiona  to  the  joint  com- 


mittees  as  they  might  deem  necessary.  T"^ 
question  has  thus  passed,  for  the  time,  out::^  ^ 
the  private  deliberations  of  the  commiti^ 
into  the  broad  daylight  of  the  public  di^^tf- 
sions  of  the  presbyteríea.  It  may  be  sud 
that  the  pulse  of  the  churches  on  the  mh- 
ject  of  union  is  now  being  felt,  and  it  ú 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  feeling  in 
favour  of  union  is  general,  though  theie  are 
still  several  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
strongest  advocates  of  imion — Dr.Bachaium,of 
Olasgow,  on  the  side  of  the  Free  Church;  a&d 
Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  on  the  side  of  the 
United  Presbyterians — are  also  those  who  aie 
most  strongly  opposed  to  the  question  being 
hurried  forward,  as  they  maintain  that  the 
more  the  question  is  discussed  and  delibented 
on  beforehand,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  become 
permanent  hereafter.  On  the  great  doctiioil 
questions,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
there  is  substantial  agreement,  thooghapartj 
in  the  Free  Church,  headed  by  Dr.  Gib8on,of 
Olasgow,  expreas  their  fear  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  formulas  are  not  so  bindingai 
those  of  the  Free  Church.  The  pointa  on 
which  further  agreement  is  conaideied  de- 
sirable  are  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  relation  to  the  Chuich; 
and,  connected  with  this,  the  proprietj  of 
accepting  State  aid  for  schools ;  and  the  que»- 
tion  whether  there  should  be  a  geneial  fond 
for  all  the  ministers  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
Sustentation  Fund  of  the  Free  Chorch;  or 
whether  the  strong  should  help  the  weak,  is 
is  done  among  the  United  Presbyterians. 

OBLIQATION   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMX2IT. 

The  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Glaagow 
are  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  oitho- 
doxy  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Smith,  one  of  their 
body.  The  rev.  gentleman  recently  preached 
two  sermons,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  an  aathoritatívt 
rule  for  human  consciencesyhave  been  falfilied, 
and,  in  their  fulfílment,  abrogated  by  Chnit. 
and  that  the  New  Testament  contains  in  it* 
self,  and  without  mixture  or  addition  ÍM 
any  other  quarter  whatever,  the  completa 
revelation  of  Ood's  will  for  oor  salvatiflB, 
the  one  authoritative  document  for  detennift* 
ing  his  purpose.  The  Presbyteiy  anani- 
mously  agreed  to  condemn  theae  opínioa^ 
but  also  resolved  to  give  Mr.  Smitli  an  op- 
portunity  of  still  f urther  explaining  his  tí 
Mr.  Smith  expressed  his  willÍDgneflB  to 
the  required  explanation  at  oncey  bat  ú 
ii^Btance  of  his  brethren  he  waa  penoadBd 
take  more  time  for  the  pxepantkm  t£  U 
opinions,  and  to  put  them  in  wxitÍQg. 
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IB  ULTB  KEY.  DR.    EDQAB. 

«bTteriaiis  of  Ireland  have  loat  an 
id  energetic  member  of  their  body 
Eith,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  of  the 
ohn  Edgar,  Professor  of  Theology  at 
r.  Edgar  was  originaUy  a  prominent 
•  what  waa  once  the  United  Pres- 
K)dy  in  Ireland ;  but  on  its  union 
lynod  of  Ulster,  of  which  the  well- 
'.  Cooke  was  the  leader,  the  two 
icame   known   as  the  Presbyterían 

Ireland.  This  union,  we  may  add, 
ke  place  till  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
ated  itself  from  the  taint  of  Uni- 

which  had  infected  some  of  its 
ons.  Dr.  Edgar's  name  became  first 
lown  in  1848,  during  the  Insh 
ben  he  exerted  himself  to  coUect 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ameríca, 
íef  of  the  poor.  He  had  also  at  an 
iod  made  strenuous  efforts  to  check 
iss  in  Ireland,  and  preceded  Father 
n  founding  temperance  societíes. 
armly  attached  to  Presbyteríanism. 
rches  in  connexion  with  the  body 
t  in  Belfast,  and  throughout  the 
.  west  of  Ireland,  largely  through 
:etic  labours,  which  were  always 
samest,  and  persevering. 

:   ESSATS   ON   CHRISTIAN   UiaON. 

lowing  letter  has  been  received,  and 
ought  under  notice  of  the  Council 
mgelical  AUiance  at  their  approach- 
ig  in  Bath  : — 

London,  Ao^st  29,  1866. 
t — I  have  for  a  long  tmie  had  an  ear- 
ío  promote  the  important  oause  of  Chrís- 

which  appeara  to  me  to  be  more  and 
ig  the  attention  of  Christians.  With 
[  am  ÍQduced  to  offer  a  sum  of  money 
bo  be  awarded  to  the  best  English  and 
&yB  on  the  foUowing  snbject : — 
»est  means  of  secoríng  that  nnion 
ristiana  on  earth  for  which  Chríst 
1  for  which  His  disciples  have  ever 
d." 

;ing  the  Evangelical  AlUance  as  the 
r  carrying  out  my  object,  1  do  so  be- 
Leve  it  is  the  best  f or  the  purpose.  At 
me,  I  wish  the  work  not  to  oe  limited 
mce,  and  that  the  adjudicators  should 
m-members  as  weil  as  members, 
>m  men  of  weU  known  cathoUcity 
Ihristian  and  Uterary  attainment. 
illing  to  devote  200/.  for  the  prize 
be  oivided  as  you  may  think  oest. 
)r  amount  must  depend  upon  circum- 
?he  copyríght  of  tne  essays  to  wbich 

be  awarded  I  propose  givÍDff  to  the 
ith  certain  reservations  to  be  here- 
iged.  Their  circulation  would  be,  of 
rough  channels  principaUy  of  your 
itment  and  direction. 
3£  thÍB  offer,  I  have  but  one  object — 
thfuUy,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abiUty, 


our  Lord  Jesns  ChrÍBt»  who  has  osUed  me,  I 
beUeve,  to  this  work ;  aiid  I  thaU  be  fjjM  to 
reoeive  f rom  von  any  snggestions  or  advioo  yon 
may  think  advantageous  to  the  cause  I  desire  to 
promote.  In  any  announoements  that  may  have 
to  be  made,  I  request  my  name  may  not  appear. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

I  trost  your  tme  oo-woriLer, 

To  Bev.  James  Davis,  Secretary 
ËvangeUcal  Aliiance. 

THB   BOMISH   CHURCH   IN   OEEAT   BBITAIN. 

There  is  a  curíous  diversity  inthe  opinions  of 
the  two  greatest  lundnaríesof  Bomamsminthis 
country — Cardinal  CuUen  and  Archbishop 
Manning — respecting  the  future  of .  the  Pope 
and  the  temporal  power.  Dr.  CuUen  is  in 
despair ;  according  to  him  the  Pope  has  been 
betrayed  by  the  French,  abandoned  by 
Austria,  and  given  up  to  the  wiU  of  athe- 
istic  Italy.  According  to  Dr.  Manning, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prospects  of  Popery 
were  never  bríghter  than  at  the  present 
moment;  the  value  of  the  temporal  power 
never  better  appreciated,  nor  less  in  danger. 
It  is  true  that  when  chaUenged  for  his 
authoríty  for  those  bold  assertions,  his  reply 
is,  that  as  the  temporal  power  is  necessary  to 
the  due  discharge  of  the  Papal  functions,  so 
he  ÍB  sure  Providence  wiU,  in  some  way  he 
cannot  now  see,  provide  for  its  maintenance. 
The  Archbishop  is  equaUy  sanguine  about 
the  conversion  of  EngLand,  and  points  to  the 
Bitualists  as  pioneering  the  way  for  tha 
tríumph  of  his  churcL 

THE   AMEBICAN   ALUANOE   AND    THB    BBITISH 

OROANIZATION. 

We    annoimced  in   our  August  number 

(p.    397)  the    formation  of    an    Amerícan 

Branch  of  the  EvangeUcal  AUiance.     The 

fact  having  been  communicated  to  the  Com- 

mittee  of  CouncU  of  the  Brítísh  Organixa- 

tion,   the  foUowing    resolution  was    unani- 

mously  passed : — 

Beêolved, — That  this  Committee  wonld  reoord 
the  deep  satisf  action  witii  which  they  have  heard 
the  communication  in  ref erence  to  the  formation 
of  an  Amerícan  Branch  oí  the  EvangeUcal 
AlUance,  and  their  eamest  bope  that,  bv  Gk>d*8 
blessing,  the  effort  of  their  Chnstian  bíreinren  in 
Ameríca  may  be  crowned  with  oomplete  sucoess. 
They  desire  also  to  ezpress  to  them  their  affec- 
tionate  and  fratemal  regard  and  eameet  prayer 
that  by  the  propoeed  Amerícan  Branch  of  the 


may 


Boa   oppor- 
intercourse 


between  Clmstians  of  both  countríes  ;  and  by 
their  oo-operatíon  in  the  cause  of  reUgions  Uberty 
and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  a  stronger  testi- 
mony  mav  be  given  to  the  Kreat  trutlM  held  in 
oommon  by  aU  EvangeUcal  Cnrístians,  and  to  the 
value  and  nBefnlness  of  Christian  union,  wbich 
it  ÍB  the  object  of  the  EvanxeUcal  AUiámce  to 
promote  throughout  the  worlo. 
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SYRIA. 

For  the  íirst  time  since  the  early  centuries  an  Evangelical  pastor  has  been  ordained 

over  a  chorch  in  Mount  Lebanon.     The  circumatances  are  narrated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blid, 

of  the  American  Board: — 

You  cannot  fail  to  rejoice  wlth  as,  that  a  church  hae  been  organised  in  Ain  Zehalta,  and  ft 
native  pastor  ordained  over  it.  On  Fríday,  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  Beyront  and  Abei]i 
ohurches  arríved  in  the  village.  The  organization  of  the  chnrch  was  on  the  2dth,  and  the  examina* 
tion  of  the  candidate  the  same  evening.  On  the  Sabhath  we  had  the  ordination  exerciaeB  in  the 
moming  ;  baptisms,  the  communion,  and  the  setting  apart  of  the  deacon,  in  the  aftemoon ;  and  con- 
ference  meetmg  in  the  evening.  To  outward  appearance  there  was  nothmg  grand  or  imposing  in 
tho  exercises.  The  scene  was  laid  in  one  of  the  smaller  and  more  secluded  monntain  villagei ; 
the  candidate,  a  man  in  middle  lifo,  the  head  of  a  large  family,  had  enjoyed  ^ery  limited  literarj 
prívileges  ;  and  the  peoplo  are  poor  peasants,  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  hrow.  The  ohnrch  ti 
small,  uumberíng  only  nine  members,  all  residing  in  the  viUage,  seven  of  whom  had  previooaly 
been  connected  with  Abeih.  The  candidate  was  one  of  their  own  number,  and  had  been  labooríng 
in  the  place  as  a  native  preacher  for  years — an  earaest,  faithful,  sonnd,  practical  man.  He 
passed  a  creditable  examination,  his  answers  exhibiting,  if  not  extensive  aoouirements,  at  least  t 
ffood  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  doctrines  contained  therein,  and  tne  way  of  salvation. 
Though  defícient  in  edueation,  he  seemed  the  man  for  the  place,  suoh  a  one  as  the  apostlas,  if  in 
our  circumstances,  would  have  been  wilUng  to  set  apart  as  an  '*elder.'*  It  was  not  the  leást  in- 
teresting  feature  of  the  occasion,  that  this  was  the  nrst  ordination  of  an  Evangelical  pastor  overt 
Monnt  Lebanon  chnrch  which  had  occurred  since  the  early  centuríes.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
the  chapol,  bnilt  mainly  by  donations  f rom  liberaJ  f ríends  in  Ameríca.  Mr.  H.  H.  Jeesnp  preaehtd 
the  sermon  ;  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  people  ;  and  I  had  the  pnviL^  d 
offering  the  ordaining  prayer  and  giving  the  ríght  hand  of  fellowahip. 

CENTRAL   ASIA. 

In  Apríl  last  (p.  192)  we  announced  the  ingathering,  by  the  Moravian  Brethren,  after 
ten  years'  toil,  of  the  fírst-fraits  of  their  Thibet  mission,  in  the  baptism  of  two  convertB. 
The  brethren  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  further  information.  After  the  lapse  of  ta 
unusually  long  períod  without  intelligence — 3wing,  as  it  appears,  to  the  blocking  up  of  the 
passes  by  an  early  and  very  heavy  fall  of  snow — letters,  long  delayed,  arríved.  Thcse 
brought  information  of  the  general  well-being  of  the  mlssion  family,  and  of  the  progress  of 
the  work.  The  Qospel  leaven  is  diffuaiag  its  inflnence  more  extensively.  Two  more  natives 
have  bcen  baptized,  and  an  inquiríng  spirit  seems  to  animate  others,  among  whom  it  is 
encouraging  to  íind  some  of  the  neglectod  and  degraded  women.  Tet  all  is  not  encouraging. 
The  dithi'/ulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  regular  schools  are  evidently  considerable.  ^  Ali 
that  is  known  of  the  new  station  at  Poo,  in  Kunawur,  is  that  Brother  and  Sister  PageU  have 
aucceeded  in  establishing  themselves  there."  The  brethren  at  Kyelang  are  indefatigable  in 
the  labour  of  tranelating,  lithographing,  and  distributing  books.  Specimens  of  these,  which 
have  been  forwarded  by  them,  compríse  a  Thibetan  primer,  with  illustrations;  a  geography,  with 
maps ;  a  summary  of  Christian  doctríne,  and  several  books  of  the  New  Testame&t  The 
whole  of  these  are  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  having  been  traced  by  their  own  handa,  and 
afterwards  multiplied  by  means  of  the  lithographic  press. 

IXDIA, 

The  Maharajah  of  Jeypore,  a  Rajpoot  State  lying  to  the  east  of  Ajmere,  with  a  populatíon 
of  upwards  of  a  million  and  a-half,  happened  to  be  present  lately  at  an  examination  of  the 
students  of  the  medical  coUege  in  his  capital.  Dr.  Valentine,  of  the  XJnited  Pzesbyteriaa 
mission  in  Ajmere,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  ;  the  Maharajah  was  ao  atiuck 
by  his  address,  that  he  afterwards  solicited  the  doctor's  skill  on  behalf  of  his  queen,  who 
had  long  been  iU.  Under  Dr.  Valentine's  care  the  royal  patient  in  a  short  tíme  became 
convalescent.  Urged  to  remain  a  few  days,  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  long^r  Bojoum  was 
desired.  Presently  the  Príme  Minister  came  with  a  message,  saying  that  the  Mahaziyalt^ 
who  is  really  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  his  State — ^was  anxious  that  he  áhould  lemaiii 
permanently ;  and  that,  if  he  did  remain,  the  edncational  and  other  institutionB  ahould  he 
placed  in  his  hands.  Finally,  after  much  prayerful  thought,  Dr.  Valentine  detetmined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opening  thus  suddenly  presented,  and  to  take  up  hÍB  abode  in  Jeypoie 
for  one  year.     He  says  : — 

{  have  been,  and  am  now,  known  all  cver  the  place  as  the  padre  doctor.     The  oaiíkgi  aaêt 
educational  institutionB  have  been  made  over  to  me.     A  grant  of  10,000  rupeea  haa  bMi  madt 
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library,  and  philosopliical  instraments.     I  intend  «•iabliahing  »  namber  of  sdioobi  ia 

of  the  city,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  villages ;  fonndin^  a  large  hospital  in  the  city, 

ries  in  the  viUages.     The  European  members  of  our  station  have  been  formed  into  a 

The  services  are  conducted  aiter  the  manner  of  the  Ghurch  of  Bngland,  and  I  ea^  a 

0  them.  With  the  help  of  Captain  Beynon — ^the  political  ,agent — I  am  oollectmg 
bhe  State,  to  ascertain  how  we  can  best  carry  out  our  educational  meaeures.  A  oon- 
ober  of  improvementa  have  been  commenceo,  which  I  trust,  by  the  bleasing  of  Gk>d, 
K>d. 

lix  hours'  joumey  to  the  north  of  Bombay  dwell  several  jungle  tribes — one  of 

the  Waraíis.     Among  this  degraded  race  the  Free  Church  brethren  have  com- 

ission,  which  has  at  once  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the 

ind  a  promisÍDg  beginniiig  has  been  made  through  the  agency  of  a  native  minister 

«cliists.     The  mission  contemplates  the  adoption  of  some  specifíc  plans  for  the 

tion  of  the  Waralis,  who,  in  some  districts,  are  bound  in  perpetual  servitude  to 

nan  farmers. 

kptism  of  329  converts  has  taken  place  during  one  month  in  the  Pallam  districta 

re.     They  were  gathered  from  a  wlde  extent  of  country,  and  chiefly  drawn  from 

•pulation.     "  None  were  baptized,"  writes  the  Rev.  H.  Baker,  of  the  ChuTch 

Society,  "  imder  two  years*  instruction  : — 

them  were  of  the  Palarie  caste,  and  had  been  slaves  formerly,  aiid  have  had  some 
ileam,  and  many  hi^bits  to  adopt.  But  I  fínd  that  these  converted  Palariee  are 
ry  changed  in  habits  and  appearance.  '*  Sir,"  said  the  headman  of  a  late  Syrian 
le  some  weeks  back,  *'  thoae  people  of  yours  are  wonderfully  altered.  Six  years  ago  I 
nbmen  to  ^ard  my  paddy  while  bein^  reaped  at  Coomarote.  Now,  for  two  or  three 
3  lef  t  it  entirely  to  your  Christian  Palanes,  and  they  reap  it  and  hnna  it  to  my  house. 
rain,  and  I  know  these  very  men  were  the  fellows  who  robbed  me  formerly."  This 
it-for  testimony.  Heathen  Palaries  have  no  fíxed  habitations  generally,  but  live  in 
lats  on  their  masters'  Unds.  Many  of  them,  since  becoming  Christians,  are  gettinff 
ired  in  their  own  names,  build  better  houses,  are  better  clad,  and,  at  Arpucurra  ana 
are  clearing  a  Luge  extent  of  marshland  for  paddy,  all  on  their  own  aocount. 

CHINA. 

ply  to  an  application  from  Bishop  Smith,  urging  that  the  see  of  Yictoria  (Hong 
Id  be  fílled,  without  further  delay,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  says 

now  in  communication  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  reference  to  a 
qualifíed  and  ready  to  undertake  the  office  of  Bishop,  and  that  he  does  not 
.ny  difficulty  in  supplying  fítting  authority  for  the  consecration. 

baptisms  are  reported  by  the  English  Presbyterian  missionaries  at  Pechuia,  and 
he   Church   missionaries  at  Fuh-chau.      The  Rev.  T.  Wolfe  vrrites,   from  the 

rularly  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  officer  whom  the  Viceroy  appointed 
ad  publicly  expound  to  the  people  sixteen  "sacred  edicts,"  has  taken  occasion  m  some 
res  to  make  favourable  mention  of  the  "Religion  of  Jesus,**  and  recommend  it  and  its 
>  the  consideration  of  the  people.  .  .  .  We  have  very  enconraginff  aecounts  from 
ions,  especially  from  Lo-nguong.  There  are  eight  or  ten  inquirers,  and  I  had  a  petition 
ity  last  week,  of .  a  very  encouraging  nature,  signed  by  ten  men  who  are  desirDus  to 
íiurch. 

CORIA. 

i&tacre  of  two  French  bishops  and  seven  priesta  has  been  perpetrated  in  Corea. 
that  a  general  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  that  remote  part  of  the  world 
naugurated  by  order  of  the  father  of  the  youthful  prince  who,  nominally  under 
rcises  the  functions  of  king.  The  unfoitunate  martyrs  were,  it  is  stated,  fírst 
tured  and  then  beheaded. 

BBITISH   COLXnfBIA. 

)uver'8  Island  was  lately  the  scene  of  the  baptism,  by  the  Bishop  of  Columbla,  of 
adult  Tsimshean  Indians.     These  are  among  the  aborigines  gathered  by  Mr. 

1  his  new  station  of  Metlahkatlah,  which  is  destined  to  become  an  important 
^iristian  activity. 

MAD&OASCAR. 

London  Oazette  of  Tuesday,  September  1 1,  contains  the  text  of  the  treaty  between 

Ain  and  Madagascar,  the  ratifícition?  of  which  were  exchanged  at  Antananariyo, 
of  July  last.  Of  the  provisions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  interests  of  missions 
native  converts,  our  readers  have  already  heaid.     The  most  important  clauses  are 

;h  declare — 

(ritish  subjects  in  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  ahaU  V^  «]iio^«^  Vn^^  \a 
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exercise  and  teach  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  Bnitable  places  of  wonhip. 
Such  places  of  worship,  with  their  landa  and  appnrtenances,  Bhall,  however,  be  recognÍMd  m  the 
property  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar,  who  shafi  permit  them  to  be  appUed  for  ever  to  the  speciil 
purposes  for  which  they  shall  have  been  built.  They  shall,  in  the  protesaion,  ezercise,  and  teach- 
ug  of  their  religion,  receive  the  protection  of  the  Queen  and  her  officers,  and  shidl  not  be  pfo* 
secuted  or  interfered  with.  The  Queen  of  Madagascar,  from  her  friendahip  for  Her  Brítumie 
Majesty,  promises  to  grant  full  religÍDUs  liberty  to  all  her  subjects,  and  not  to  persecute  or  molert 
any  subjects  or  nativea  of  Madagascar  on  account  of  their  embradng  or  exercifling  the  Chriftiia 
religion. 

The  Church  mission  in  Madagascar  is  about  to  be  transferTed  to  Andevonntei  with 

a  view  to  its  extension  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  ialand. 


ITiíeraíurL 


The  Parahlts^  read  in  tiie  Light  o/  the  Present 
Day.  By  Thomas  Guthbu,  D.D.  London  : 
A.  Strahan. 

Dr.  Gutubie  prefíxes  to  this  agreeable  and  edify- 

ing  volume  an  introduction,  designed  to  show 

the  power  and  attractiveneas  of  parabolic  teach- 

ing.     There  can  be  but  few  who  do  not  remember 

the  hold  taken  upon  ub  in  our  youthfui  days  by 

the  bold  and  vivid  personifícations  of  the  Book 

of  Proverbs,  and  of  the  four  Gospels.     The  same 

kind  of  teaching  haa  been  imitated,  with  varying 

degrees  of  succefls,  by  modem  infltructors — both 

preachera  and  authora.      There  ifl  a  flomething 

which,  in  appropriate  fígurative  language,  greatly 

infíuencea  the  imagination,  and  enablefl  the  un- 

deratanding  to  realise  what  ifl  flaid.     Intereflt  ÍB 

awakened  and  sufltained  by  it, ,  and  memory  íb 

helped  ;  it  ifl  ahnoflt  as  if  the  epeaker  addressed 

two  flensefl — Beeing  and  hearing — at  one  and  the 

same  time.     Whether  afl  allegory  or  fable,  as 

apologue  or    parable,    such    infltructionfl   have 

alwayfl  been  popular,  and  will  coutinue  to  be  so 

while  human  nature  ÍB  what  it  is. 

We  advise  all  readera  of  Dr.  Guthrie*B  book  to 

go  over  hifl  introduction  carefully  at  the  outset. 

The  foUowing  flontence  flhould  be  particularly 

remembered,  afl  embodying  the  principle  upon 

which  the  author  proceedfl :  "  In  explaining  a 

parable,  what  we  are  theref ore  to  fleek  is  its  great 

oentral  truth — the  one,    two,    or  three  grand 

leflflonfl  which  the  fltory  wafl  told  to  teach,  setting 

aflide  fluch  partfl  afl  are  no  more  than  colour, 

clothing,  drapery  thrown  around  it,  to  impart 

life  and  intereflt."    In  hÍB  manner  of  working 

out  hÍB  priuciple,  Dr.  Guthrie  is  lesB  elaborate 

than  Dr.  Collyer,  aud  more  popular  than  Arch- 

biflhop  Trench.  He  avoidfl  technical  aiid  leamed 

criticism,  and  aúnfl  at  a  Btyle  which  is  practical 

and  impreaflive.     Sometimefl,  perhaps,  he  ifl  too 

imaginative,    occasionally  there  is  a  touch  of 

quaintnoBfl  in  his  fancy,  but  his  pages  overflow 

with  flanctifíed  thought  and  wisdom.    Hence  the 

book  ÍB  particularly  interesting  and  fítted  for 

edifícation.     The  ideafl  developed  are  frequently 

iiiastrated  in  a  very  happy  way  by  alluflionfl  to 

appropriate  facts.     The  parables  expounded  are 

twelve  in  number,  and  in  the  following  order : 


the  Leaven,  the  Ten  Vizginfl,  the  Prodigal  Son, 
the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Unjuflt  Judge,  tht 
Phariflee  and  Publican,  the  Hid  Treaaiue,  thfl 
Pearl  of  Great  Príce,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money, 
the  Sower,  the  Unmerciful  Servant»  and  thi 
Labourera  in  *  the  Vineyard.  Dr.  Gnthrie's 
meritfl  afl  an  author  are  bo  well  known,  that  vi 
need  only  eay  that  hia  treatmeot  oí  thcBe 
parablefl  ifl  ingenioue  and  original,  as  well  m 
suitable,  and  gives  marked  prominenoe  to  th» 
leading  ideas.     The  book  ifl  elegantly  prínted. 

Twelve  Months  wUh  Fredrika  Brtmer  m  SwéoL 
By  Maboarst  Howitt.  Two  Vola.  LondoQ : 
Jackson,  Walf ord,  and  Hodder. 

Thesb  are  pleaflant  and  fluggestive  volumei^ 
wrítten  in  an  eafly,  goflfliping  fltyle,  and  abouiid- 
ing  in  detailfl  of  the  cufltomfl  and  aociety  of 
Sweden.  Míbb  Bremer  and  the  circle  of  her  ic* 
quaintance  occupy,  of  course,  a  prominent  plaoe. 
What  ifl  flaid  of  everything  and  everybody  ii 
said  in  the  best  poflsible  flpirít»  and  we  eaimol 
help  feeling  that  our  authoreflfl  was  fully  pre- 
pared  to  be  pleaaed,  and  wafl  not  disappointed. 
She  enters,  as  only  a  lady  oaii  enter,  into  a  hoBt 
of  minute  detailfl,  but  thufl  puts  into  onr  poe* 
fleflflion  a  much  more  perfect  pictnre  than  wb 
flhonld  otherwise  have  had.  We  aee  home  hf^ 
and  court  lif e,  and  lif e  in  general,  portrayed  with 
vivid  difltinctneas,  and  we  are  not  weariedby 
what  in  themselvefl  are  mattera  of  small  aoooant, 
becaufle  they  help  to  give  oompleteneflfl  to  the 
whole.  The  Swedee  mnet  oertainly  be  a  veiy  in* 
tereflting  people,  and  Bociety  with  them  ii  a 
striking  contrast  to  flociety  in  Paria,  aad  even  ia 
London.  The  dignity,  refínement,  and  pnnctilioB 
of  faflhionable  people  diagniflft  8om«  of  the  fineit 
featurefl  of  human  natnre. 

It  appean  that  the  State  Choioh  in  Swedan 
ifl  not  in  all  reflpectfl  so  efifoctivtt  aa  ooold 
be  wiflhed.  The  dergymen  of  the  oapttal  dzai* 
late  among  the  churches,  preaohing  ílnt  in  om 
and  then  in  another.  Bnt  they  mnat  «Q  preiflh 
from  appointed  texts.  Fonnaríy  the  aet  of  tezti 
wafl  f or  one  year,  and  was  annnally  repeatad  f 
now  it  ÍB  for  three  yeara.  Eameat  pfoaohfln 
pref er  the  new  plan,  but  othan  liko  tíbe  old  ca^ 
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bacaiiae  sermons  for  »  year  Berved  ihem  f or  any 
aumber  of  years,  whereas  now  they  reqnire  a 
three  yeare'  courae.  The  King  and  State  officera 
omBt  be  of  the  EstablÍBhed  Church  ;  foreign 
Catholics  are  tolerated,  but  woe  to  the  native 
Swede  who  apostatises  to  their  faith !  says 
MÍBS  Howitt.  The  Jews  are  tolerated.  The 
dergy  have  great  political  influence,  but  the 
King  ÍB  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the 
State.  The  country  íb  divided  into  12  dio- 
cesoB,  218  deanerieB,  and  1,508  pastorateB,  Bome 
of  the  latter  containing  ae  many  aB  15,000 
boqIb.  The  parÍBh  pastor  is  assÍBted  by  a  com- 
mmister  or  perpetual  curate,  or  by  an  adjunct 
or  ordinary  curate.  The  one  Archbiahop  of 
Upeala  íb  a  Bort  of  primuê  irUer  parest  crownB 
the  King,  and  headB  the  clergy  in  the  Diet.  A 
bishop  and  chapter  ezÍBt  in  every  cathedral 
toim,  and  at  Lund  and  UpBala,  univerBÍtieB. 
Every  paBtor  has  a  Bort  of  preBbyteral  council  of 
laymen.  For  a  bÍBhopric  there  are  three  candi- 
dates,  whoBe  namea  are  preBcnted  to  the  King, 
and  he  electB  the  one  who  has  roost  votcB. 
Something  of  the  Bort  obtains  in  the  election  of 
paBtors,  which  admits  of  no  amall  amount  of 
tbat  mÍBerable  electioneering  to  which  Bome 
ESnglÍBh  parÍBheB  are  not  Btrangers,  eapecially  at 
the  election  of  churchwardenB.  The  parochial 
■ystem  haa  Bome  dÍBadvantagea  which  are  very 
great,  and  render  domestic  mÍBBÍouB  very  deair- 
áble.  MÍBB  Howitt  givcB  an  intereatÍDg  acoount 
of  the  labonrB  of  Amelie  von  Braun,  who  BeemB 
to  have  been  a  true  apoatle  among  the  poor  and 
neglected. 

The  SwedenborgianB  do  not  exert  any  great 
inflaenoe  ;  of  the  followers  of  Hedberg  Míbb 
Howitt  can  tell  ub  nothing ;  bnt  what  ahe  Baya  of 
the  Lásare  (i.e.,  Readera)  ahowB  that  they  are 
nndoubtedly  imbued  with  Bpiritual  life  and 
power,  and  BympathÍBe  atrongly  with  the  Lu- 
theran  PietÍBta.  There  are  Bome  excellent  men 
in  the  State  Church,  but  it  ÍB  encumbered  by 
dresses»  and  ceremonies,  and  forms,  and  such 
like,  and  conspicuous  for  its  hostility  to  Popery, 
apparently  on  the  principle  that  '*  two  of  a  trade 
can  never  agree.'*  Evangelicals,  Rationalists, 
aad  Ceremonialists  may  all  be  found  in  the 
Church  of  Sweden. 

But  we  can  add  no  more,  hoping  we  h&ve  said 
enough  to  interest  our  readers  in  two  volumes 
which,  if  not  faultless,  have  no  little  freshness 
about  them,  and  are  written  in  a  good  and 
tmthful  spirit.  People  in  general  know  little 
of  Sweden  in  any  respect,  bnt  they  will  leam  a 
good  deal  if  they  will  read  this  nnpretending 
work. 

CfhanuieriêUcê  o/  ChrisCê  Teaching,  dravm  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  C.  J.  Vacohan, 
D.D.     London  :  Strahan. 

ThI8  ÍB  not,  as  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from 

tha  title,  a  volume  of  eoays  or  disquÍBÍtions, 


but  a  Beriei  of  brief  ■ermona.  They  are  of  the 
very  best  kind — ^thoroughly  Evangelical  in  doc- 
trine ;  simple  and  perspicuous,  yet  flnished  in 
style ;  devout  and  practical  in  tone.  Dr. 
Vaughan,  in  the  fírst  six  of  these  admirable 
dÍBcourBes,  anBwers  the  inquiry,  "Who  are 
happy  ? "  by  showing  the  spiritual  import  of 
each  of  the  beatitudes.  To  the  question, 
"  What  are  Christians  ?"  he  gives,  in  another 
dÍBcourse,  "two  answers."  He  shows  how  the 
Great  Teacher  interprets  the  law  by  "fiveex- 
amples  ;"  that  He  wams  his  disciples  against 
"  three  counterfeits  ;"  that  He  instracts  ns  as  to 
the  manner  of  prayer  ;  that  He  shows  how  "the 
candle  of  the  bouI"  íb  a  single  intention ;  that 
He  teaches  ns  what  we  ought  to  seek,  wams  ns 
against  judging,  and  points  ont  to  ns  the  gate  of 
life.  All  these  topics  are  handled  with  the 
skill  of  a  master. 

Ritualism  and  the  Ooapel:  Thoughts  npon  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix,  ac.  By  tiie  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wrioht, 
M.A.  London  :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Mr.  Wrioht  has  been  for  Bomewhat  more  thaii 

three  years  British  chaplain  at  Dresden.     Dnring 

that  period,  his  fídelity  to  his  own  enlightened 

convictions,  to  Evangelical  tmth,  and  to  Bcríp- 

tural  catholicity,  awakened  the  opposition    o£ 

certain  High  Churoh  members  of  his  congregation* 

and  an  application  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of 

London  to  appoint  a  second  Brítish  chaplain  in 

the  Saxon'capital.  TheapplicationwasBuccessful, 

and  Mr.  Wright  suffers,  in  moreways  than  one,  in 

consequence  ;  he  may  even  be  compelled  to  quit 

his  post  ;  and  a  strange  and  objectionable  prece- 

dent  is  established  with  regard  to  Continental 

chaplaincies.     These  "  Thoughts  on  the  Epistle 

to  the  Galatians  "  were  preached  by  Mr.  Wright 

to  his  congregation,  as  tbree  sermons,  on  occasion 

of  the  secession  which  thus  took  place.     The 

author  here  lays  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of 

rítualism,  and  shows  the  accordance  of  his  teach- 

ing  with  Apostolic  doctrine,  at  once  in  a  scholarly 

andexperimentalmanner.  TheAppendixcontains 

the  official  correspondenoe  with  the  Bishop  of 

London  and  other  docnments,  whioh  show  how 

unwarrantable  has  been  the  treatment,  by  a  sec- 

tion  of  his  flock,  of  thÍB  faithful  and  diligent 

minister  of  Christ. 

BeatUies  and  Wonders  o/  Vegetable  Life.  London : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

In  imaginary  rambles  by  the  wayside,  through 
Windsor  Park  and  Forest,  the  Palm-house  and 
the  Conservatoríes  at  Kew,  the  orchard,  the 
garden,  the  fíeld,  and  the  heath,  the  wríter  oí 
this  volume  presents  a  large  amount  of  elemen- 
tary  information  respecting  the  vegetable  king- 
dom,  in  a  most  pleasing  manner.  From  the 
oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  other  forest  trees, 
which  fírst  receive  notice,  to  the  wild  flowerg. 
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gnuues,  oereaU,  fems,  liolieiiB,  and  moeeee,  whieh 
occupy  the  conclnding  pages,  the  reader  has 
hronght  nnder  his  notice  several  hnndreds  of 
■pecies  and  varieties,  ranging  from  those  which 
are  familiar  and  endeared  aa  honaehold  worda  to 


the  inmates  of  erery  BrítÍBh  homestead,  to  pro- 
ductiona  of  remote  landa,  the  most  caríons  in 
stmctnre  and  remarkahle  in  proportíona.  Tbe 
letter-prees  is  profnaoly  illnstrated  with  wood- 
engravingB. 


P0ttí|lg  ^lítospecl. 


FOREIGN. 

Qbrmant  Í8  once  more  at  peace.  But  it  is  no  loDger  the  Qermanj  we  so  lately  knew. 
Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  the  Elbe  Duchies  have  all  disappeared; 
a  decree  of  the  Prussian  Legislature,  consolidating  the  work  of  the  Pmssian  soldier,  has  made 
them  all  integral  parts  of  Prussia.  The  fate  of  Saxony  trembles  in  the  balance  ;  Pmssia 
promised  to  respect  her  integríty,  but  presses  so  heavily  on  her  independence,  that  her  princes 
refuse  to  accept  the  terms,  and  apparently  prefer  abdication  and  exile  to  a  merely  nominal 
sovereignty.  The  confusion  and  perplexity  to  which  tbis  great  revolution  has  given  riae 
are  admirably  depicted  by  our  Frankfort  correspondent  in  his  account  of  the  scruples  entcr- 
tained  by  some  of  the  Uanoverían  clergy  who  have  swom  allegiance  to  their  late  soveieign, 
and  have  not  yet  leamed  the  logic  that  the  sword  decides  doubts  in  the  domain  of  conscience, 
ajB  well  as  on  the  fíeld  of  battle.  We  in  this  country  can  sympathise  with  them  ;  for  we, 
too,  in  our  domestic  revolutions  have  had  our  non-jurors  ;  and  though  we  would  not,  for  a 
moment,  place  these  excellent  men  on  a  level  with  the  English  adherents  of  the  Stuarts, 
we  cannot  forget  that  at  that  time  this  perplexing  question  was  ably  and  thoroughly  aigued 
out  But  to  these  perplexities  the  tríuraphant  Pmssians  pay  little  heed.  Tbey  have  been 
occupied  in  giving  a  welcome  to  their  victoríous  army  on  its  retum  to  the  capitíd ;  and  the 
King,  the  Ministers,  and  all  who  were  identiíied  with  the  war,  came  in  for  their  share  in 
the  ovation.  Their  rejoicing  is  very  natural.  They  have  won  a  grand  tríumph  :  only  it 
would  be  well  for  tbem  to  remember  that  their  conquests  are  new,  that  the  amalgamatioiiB 
they  have  decreed  are  raw  and  untempered,  and  that  high-handed  violence  to  the  con- 
sciences,  or  even  to  the  prejudices  of  their  new  subjects,  may  yet  lose  the  fruits  of  the 
victoríes  their  arms  have  gained. 

The  attitude  of  France  at  the  present  moment  is  singularly  curíons  and  interesting. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  for  the  Emperor  himself  proclaimed  it  at  the  beginning  of 
the  German  war,  that  he  meant  to  obtain  some  increase  of  terrítory  for  himself  befbre  it 
closed ;  but  the  progress  of  events  outstripped  his  calculation»,  and  despoiled  him  of  his 
opportunity.     His  people  are  irritated  and  envious  at  the  sudden  ríse  of  a  neighbouring 
State,  which,  up  to  within  these  few  weeks,  they  believed  to  be  at  their  mercy.     At  the 
same  time,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Emperor  himself  has  been  subject  to  conflicting  influences 
witb  regard  both  to  Germany  and  Italy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Empress,  it  is  said,  has  urged 
him  to  ally  himself  to  Austría,  and  to  break  his  engagements  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  garrison  from  Rome ;  on  the  other,  his  cousin,  Prínce  Napoleon,  has  insÍBted 
on  his  remaining  neutral  in  the  war,  and  leaving  Italy  and  the  Pope  to  settle  their  quanel 
between  themselves.     It  can  hardly  yet  be  said  which  of  these  contending  influences  is 
likely  to  prevail.     So  far,  indeed,  the  counsels  of  the  Prince  have  been  foUowed ;  but  that 
may  be  more  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  events,  and  the  slowness  of  the  Emperor  in 
making  up  his  own  mind.     In  the  uncertainty,  he,  or  his  new  Minister  for  Foreign  Affidis, 
has  put  forth  a  circular,  accepting,  to  iise  his  OMm  phrase,  the  logic  of  accomplished  facts  in 
Germany,  but  hinting,  with  regard  to  Italy,  that,  though  the  Convention  of  September,  1864, 
will  be  obeerved,  the  independence  of  the  Pope  will  be  no  less  preserved.     This  ominout 
phrase,  coupled  with  some  very  bellicose  expressions  of  his  Minister  of  War  to  the  legioa 
of  mercenaríes  who  have  gone  to  protect  the  Pope  in  place  of  the  French  ganiaon,  makea 
men  shake  their  heads  and  doubt  whether,  under  the  peaceful  surface  of  the  circular,  future 
storms  and  tempests  may  not  be  lurking.     There  have  been  several  manifeetatÍQns  IHitély, 
in  varíouB  parts  of  France,  in  honour  of  the  Yirgin,  and  it  certainly  appean  that  the 
Church,  if  not  the  State,  in  France,  is  preparing  to  stir  up  another  crusade  in  defance  of 
the  man  who  thought  to  honour  Mary  by  declaríng  her  immaculate.     We  aie  gUd  to 
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that  tlie  CoTincil  of  State  have  rejected  a  complaint  against  tlie  Talidity  of  the  last 
ecclesiastical  elections  in  Paris,  by  which  M.  Guizot  and  his  Evangelical  colleagues  obtained 
their  seatB  in  the  ConsisiOTy  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Anstria  and  Italy  rtill  remains  nnsigned.  It  Í8  well 
nnderstood  that  the  difficnlty  relates  mainly  to  the  share  of  the  national  debt  which  Italy 
shall  take  over  as  properly  belonging  to  Venetia ;  and  this  well  illustrates  the  entangle- 
ments  which  have  arisen  from  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  If 
Italy  is  to  pay  the  Venetian  share  of  the  debt,  of  course  Italy  is  to  have  Venetia.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  Venetia  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Anstria  to  give  away  ;  it  is  already  made 
over  unreservedly  to  France,  and  France  requires  that  Venetia  shall  decide  upon  her  own 
destinies.  Why  Italy  shonld  be  required  to  pay  for  a  territory  which  is  not  made  over 
to  her,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  the  dark  and  tortuous  soul  of  the  French  Emperor  is 
perpetually  weaving  aroimd  him.  Tt  is  no  wonder  that  the  clear  and  straightforward  con- 
dnct  of  Prussia,  which  threatens  to  renew  the  war  if  Italy  is  not  satisfied,  has  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Italian  mind  ;  and  our  correspondent  reports  that  the  prowess  and  fidelity 
of  Prussia  have  already  made  a  favourable  impression  for  Protestantism  in  Italy.  But  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  which  still  pervade  that  beautiful  country  are  something  marvelloua. 
The  decree  for  the  suppression  of  the  convents  has  excited  an  insurrection  in  Sicily,  which 
has,  however,  been  put  down  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Gk)vemment  is  only 
stimnlated  by  this  opposition  to  persevere  with  more  decision  in  carrying  out  the  secularisa- 
tion  of  the  monasteries. 

The  Eastem  question  is  again  cropping  up  to  the  surface.     The  island  of  Candia — the 

aneient  Crete — is  in  full  insurrection  ;  and  there  are  mmours  of  insurrections  in  Albania 

and  The8«aly,  on    the   borders   of  Greece.     In    Candia  the   insurgents  have  gained  some 

important  victories  over  their  Turkish  masters,  and  the  inhabitants  have  resolved  to  annex 

themselves   to  the  kingdom  of   Qreece.     We   have  no  doubt  that  when   the  late   Lord 

Palmerston  and  Lord  Bussell  exerted  themselves  to  raise  the  present  Sovereign  of  Greece 

to  the  throne  they  looked  forward  to  Turkish  decadence,  and  desired  to  provide  a  constitu- 

tional  and  civilised  State,  which,  like  Piedmont  in  Italy,  should  attract  all  the  scattered 

Qreek  commnnities   to  itself ;  and  though  events  have  beeu  somewhat  precipitated,  and 

Greece  is   hardly  yet  in  a  condition  to  enforce   law   and  order    on   her  unmly  subjects, 

the  issue   may   yet   be   to   replace   the    Eing   of  the   Hellenes   on   the   throne   of   the 

New  Rome.      It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  unless  matters  improve,  the  condition  of  our 

fellow-Protestants  under  a  Christian    mle  will  not  be  much  better  than  now  under  the 

Tniks. ,    A  narrative,  told  by  our  Constantinople  correspondent,  illustrates  so  clearly  the 

persecutions  to  which  our  brethren  are  subjected,  the  corroption  of  the  Turkish  courts,  and 

tbe  malice  of  rival  Christian  sects,  that  we  must  entreat  all  our  readers  to  study  it  carefully ; 

for  aay  abridgment  of  a  narrative  so  extraordinary  would  only  spoil  its  interest. 

The  condition  of  the  United  States  is  becoming  very  alarming.  The  President 
^«clares  that  the  Republicans  are  as  much  traitors  to  the  Union  as  the  South  was  before. 
™  Republicans  insist  that  the  President  has  joined  himself  in  league  with  the  South  to 
^o  the  North  of  all  it  held  dear  in  the  stmggle,  and  under  another  name  to  re-impose 
•**^eiy.  Both  parties  have  held  conventions  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  looked  on 
•»  the  central  point  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  President  has  made  a  tour  to  the  North  and 
"«t,  where  his  speeches  have  formed  the  fmitful  theme  of  comment.  Much  depends  upon 
*he  elections  now  in  progress.  May  God  avert  civil  strife,  and  prevent  this  land  of  Protestant 
P^ïistians  from  being  deluged  a  second  time  with  civil  bloodshed  !  We  have  great  pleasure 
^  ïefening  to  our  correspondent's  letter  for  a  singularly  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
pwition  occnpied  by  the  different  parties  in  this  new  and  important  stmggle. 

HOME. 

We  have  to  moum  over  a  deficient  harvest.  In  this  respect  the  past  month  has  been 
^  inost  diflastrons  that  has  befallen  England  for  many  years.  The  earth  has  yielded  her 
"^^  but  the  skies  have  denied  their  aid  in  gathering  them.  For  two  months,  indeed,  the 
^  haa  shone  out  only  in  rare  and  fitful  gleams  ;  throughout  September  we  have  not  kno^n 
^hat  it  ÍB  to  be  without  rain  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  consequence  of  thk  is 
?**  the  harvest  has  been  rendered  late  beyond  precedent,  and  the  weather  has 
)**ii  80  broken,  that,  even  while  we  write,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  com 
^  ^  sonthem  counties  still  in  the  fíeld,  soaking   in  the  rain,    and  much    of    it    ren- 
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dered  altogetber   nnfít  for   use.      It  is   tbe   more  deplorable,  as  the   fields  in  ramirtw 
Bhowed  a  fair  promise,  and  it  is  admitted  that,  could  the  prodnce  haye  been  gamered  in    ^ 
nBual  condition,  we  sbould  bave  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  dearth.     But  now,  the  prosp^^^ 
of  the  coming  winter   are   gloomy.      Already   the   price  of  com  has  riaen    conaiderablf 
and   there   is   no   indication  that   it  has   reached  the   bighest   point.     And  we  are    q^ 
alone   in   our  calamity.     France,  the   countries   of  Mid-Europe,  and  even,  it  is  taidj  tbe 
com-growing    States   of    America,    are  all    suffering,  in  one   way    or  anotber,   from  the 
evils  of    insufficient  food.      Our    supplies    from  abroad  will  therefore    be     drawn  from 
a   greatly   restrícted  area,   and   we   shall    have    to    provide   for   our    population  in  the 
face  of  a  crowd  of  equally  necessitous  competitors.     There  is,  in  fact,  the  prospect  of  aome- 
thing  like  a  bread  scramble.      It  is  said  that  every  day's  rain  during  the  last  month  coet  the 
country  half-a-million  sterling  ;  and  it  is  computed  that  fífteen  millions  is  the  lowest  sum 
which  we  shall  have  to  spend  in  order  to  import  from  abroad  com  enough  to  make  np  for 
the  want  of  an  average  harvest  at  home.     The  money  spent  in   food  will  probably  be 
abstracted  from  the  fund  that,  in  other  circumstances,  would  go  to  the  employment  of 
labour,  and  thus  work  wiU  be  scarce  just  in  proportion  as  food  is  dear ;  so  that  to  the 
clamours  of  political  agitation  it  is  not  improbable  we  shall  have  added  the  discontent  of 
enforced  idleness  and  the  cries  of  pinching  hunger.     The  judgments  of  God  are  manifestlj 
abroad  in  the  earth  :  would  that  we  may  be  able  hereafter  to  add  that  the  inhabitants  haTe 
leamed  righteousness ! 

Month  by  month  the  ritualistic  superstition  continues  to  develop  itself  in  a  more 
conspicuous  mamier ;  and  month  by  month  also  the  reactionary  movement  of  acepticism 
acquires  greater  force.  Between  the  loud  and  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  two  it  woold 
appear  as  if  tbe  adherents  of  pure  and  undefíled  religion  were  wholly  swallowed  up  and 
diaappeared.  On  the  one  hand,  the  development  theory  in  all  its  materialistic  featuRs 
is  proclaimed  from  the  President's  chair  of  the  Britísh  Assodation  ;  on  the  other,  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  all  but  openly  proclaimed  from  the  palpits  of 
the  Establishment  The  teaching  is  deplorable  enough,  but  it  is  accompanied  with  an  abject 
prostration  of  the  mind  to  forms,  ceremonies,  and  dresses,  which  would  be  absolatelj 
ludicrous  if  the  subject  were  not  so  grave ;  and  as  it  is,  we  observe  it  has  raised  the  question 
in  various  quarters,  whether  these  slavish  devotees  to  the  cut  of  a  cope  or  the  folds  of  a 
chasuble  can  really  be  of  the  same  stuff  with  the  manly  and  practical  spirit  of  Englisbmeo, 
or  whether  the  sun  of  England's  greatness  is  really  in  its  dedine.  The  Ritualists  theffl- 
selves  claim  that  their  most  zealous  supporters  are  to  be  found  among  the  children  of 
Nonconformist  parenta.  There  is  a  foundation  of  fact  in  this.  Young  men  and  women  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Ritualists  from  Dissent,  as  well  as  from  the  Evangelical  sections  of 
the  Church,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  a  well-understood  law  of  human  natnre  that  the 
zeal  of  a  convert  is  in  proportion  to  the  contrariety  that  prevails  between  hÍB  old  and 
his  new  belief.  But  for  all  that,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Ritualists  aie  about  to 
conquer  England,  or  to  accomplish  their  ]ong-meditated  plan  of  carrying  her  into  the 
busom  of  Rome.  The  trae  way  to  check  and  fmstrate  their  schemea,  however,  we 
fíraily  believe,  lies  only  in  a  thoroughly  faithful  and  dear  settíng  forth,  both  hf 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  of  Christ  as  the  one  way  of  access  to  the  Father. 

The  question  of  sÍBterhoods  has  been  much  debated  in  the  course  of  the  past  month. 
The  controversy  took  practical  shape  in  the  offer  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  a  siateriiood  to 
tend  the  sick  paupers  in  certain  of  our  metropolitan  workhouses,  which  the  GuardianB  of  tb< 
Poor  refused.  For  this  refusal  they  have  been  very  generally  censured,  but  it  Beems  to  i» 
that  the  grounds  on  which  that  censure  was  based  do  not  embrace  the  question.  Itii 
very  well  to  talk  of  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  Protestant  feeling ;  bnt  apait  from  the 
religious  view  of  the  question  altogether,  it  is  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  GoardiaDS 
are  responsible  to  their  constituents  for  the  state  of  the  workhouse  and  the  treatment  of  the 
poor,  and  they  can  hardly  hand  these  duties  over  to  other  parties,  even  thongh  they  asde^ 
take  to  dÍBcharge  them  gratuitously.  We  all  know  that  whatever  people  may  profeii  <^ 
conformity  to  general  regulations,  the  very  fact  of  the  gratuitousneas  of  their  servioes  giv<B^ 
them  a  position  of  superiority  which  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  combat^  as  it  woib  to 
subtilely  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 
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NoTE. — The  BvaTtffelical  AUiance  w  rtsponsíbU  only  for  wheU  is  inserted  under  thia  Kead, 


'WENTIETH   ANNUAL    CONFERENCE   OF    THE    BRITISH    ORGANIZATION, 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  BATH,  OCTOBER  16—19. 

A  numerously  attended  meetiog  of  clergymen  and  others  was  held  in  Bath  in  Jaly  last,  when  it  was 
nanimonaly  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kemble,  Rector,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
>yer,  Miniater  of  Argyle  Chapel,  that  the  Conncil  be  cordially  inyited  to  hold  the  next  Annaal  Conference 
f  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Bath. 

The  Committee  of  Cooncil  have  mnch  pleasore  in  announcing  that  they  have  accepted  the  above 
lYÍtation,  and  that  the  next  Annnal  Conference  (open  to  all  Evangelical  Christiana)  will  be  held  in  the 
iaÊemJbly  Moíme,  Bath,  October  16—19. 

It  Í8  hoped  that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportanity  to  assemble  with  their  felIow-Chrís- 
ians.  and  assist  at  a  Conference  where  snbjects  of  great  importance  to  the  advancement  of  spiritual  religion 
nd  the  progrens  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  considered. 

Persons  intending  to  be  present  are  reqaested  to  intimate  their  intention  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
lecretaries,  in  London.  A  Committee  in  Bath  has  been  appointed,  to  provide  for  tbe  accommodation  of  as 
lany  as  may  desire  it,  and  will  ensnre  them  a  cordial  welcome  to  Christian  hospitality. 

The  following  is  the  Programme,  as  at  present  arranged  :— 

TUESDAT,   OOTOBER  16. 

MORNiNa,  at  12 :  Meeting  of  the  Conncil  for  transaction  of  Business. 

EvENiNO :  Meeting  of  Members  and  Visitors  for  matiial  introdaction  and  socíal  intercourse.  Tea  and 
'íoffeeaí  6.— At  7 :  General  Meeting— Captain  Edward  Marsh,  J.P.,  Bath,  to  presíde.  Opening  Addresses 
í  welcome,  foUowed  by  Addresses  from  British  and  Continental  Brethren. 

Wednesday,  October  17. 

MoRNlNO,  at  11 :  Opening  Devotional  Meeting— The  Rev.  Cbarles  Kemble,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Bath,  to 
nreside,  and  deiiver  the  Annaal  Address.  Praise  and  Prayer,  with  reading  of  the  Scriptures.— At  12  : 
kmference  Business — The  Hon.  WiUiam  Ashley  to  preside  :  (1)  Chairraan's  Address  ;  (2)  A^ppointment  of 
lecretaries  of  Conference  ;  (3)  Usqal  Resolution  on  the  Order  of  Business  ;  (4)  Statement  and  Exposition 
f  the  Principles  of  the  AUiance,  with  "The  Practical  Resolutions,"  by  the  Rev.  Octavius  Winslow,  D.D., 
ámister  of  Kensington  Chapel,  Bath.  (5)  Abstract  of  Annual  Report  to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  ;  (6) 
?ash  Statement  by  John  Finch,  Eiq.,  Treasurer ;  (7)  Chairman  to  nominate  a  Committee  to  prepare  tne 
jist  of  Council  for  the  ensuing  year ;  (8)  Address,  by  the  Rev,  John  HaU,  D.D.,  Dublin-  Subject :  The 
mitv  of  the  CathoUc  and  ApostoUc  Church ;  soand  aoctrine  and  Ctiristian  life  the  true  conditions  of  its 
namfestation. 

EvENiNO :  Serroons  in  various  places  of  worship,  as  follows  :  At  the  Abbey,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Anriol, 
tf.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  London ;  at  Argvle  Chapel^  by  tbe  Rev. 
it  Kensington  Chapel,  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  late  Wesleyan  Missionary  at  Madras. 

Thursdat,  October  18. 

MoRNiNO,  at  11 :  Meeting  for  Prayer-The  Rev.  P.  J.  Jobson,  D.D.,  London,  to  preside.— At  12  : 
Oonference  Business — R.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Corsham,  WUts ;  and  London,  to  preside.  (I)  Chairman's 
Addbr^:  (2)  Reception  of  Delegates  from  Forei^  Churches ;   (3)   Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1867. 


(nmmer  tour. 


EvENiNO,  at  7:    Thomas  Pethick,  Esq.,  Brístol,  to  preside.     Subject — ^The    Gospel  in  Foreign 
C^ountries ;  Addresses  by  Foreign  Pastors  and  other  brethren. 

Fridat,  October  19. 

MoRNiNO,  at  9:  Public  Breakfast  for  Members,  at  whích  Resolutioni  will  be  submitted. — At  11 : 
eetÍQg  for  Prayer— The  Rev.  A.  Morton  Brown,  LL.D.,  Miaister  of  Highbury  Chapel,  Cheltenham,  to 
ssvíde. — At  12  :  Conference  Business — Alfred  Kooker,  Esq.,  Plyraoutn,  to  preside.  (1)  Chairman's 
!<^ress ;  (2)  Appointment  of  Executive  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. ;  (3)  Aadresses  :  (a)  By  the  Rev. 
í^Iiam  Pennefather,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Jude's.  Islington— -Subject :  Faith  and  Prayer  the  power  of 
*  Ctiurch;  (6)  BytheRev.  David  Brown,  D.D.,  Aberdeen— Subject :  Present  PerUe,  and  how  to  meet 
^  ;  (c)  Open  Conversation — Subject :  Unioa  with  Christ  the  only  ground  and  necessary  condition  of 
^ïi  among  believers. 
BSvBNiNO,  at  7 :  Public  Meeting— Chairman,  The  Earl  of  Cavan— Addresses  and  Resolutions. 


'ïo^RS  OF  THB  Bath  Commtttbb  :  Treasurer^J.  W.  Littlb,  Esq. ;  ffon.  Seeretaries^'Rey.  Jahbs 
^liEViNO,  B.D.,  Incumbent  of  All  Saints ;  Rev.  Ootavius  WimsloW,  DD.,  Minister  of  Kensington 
Cïliapel ;  and  Edward  G.  Smith,  Esq. 
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WEEK    OF   PRAYER    THROUGHOUT   THE   WORLD. 

JANUARY  6—13,    1867. 

The  grace  and  goodness  of  God  have  been  veiy  signally  manifested  doring  the  last  seveo 
years,  both  in  bringing  HÍ8  people  of  all  countries  to  unite  in  intercessory  and  simultaneooi 
prayer,  and  in  answering  abnndantly  their  requests. 

The  Evangelical  AUiance,  by  its  British  and  Foreign  Organizations,  under  a  deep  seude  of  the 
obligation  laid  upon  them,  and  grateful  to  God  for  the  responses  with  which  their  previous  appeals 
have  been  met  throughout  the  world,  would  again  affectionately  and  eamestly  invite  Cliristians  in 
every  land  to  make  arrangements  for  observing  '*  a  Week  of  Special  and  United  Prayer  "  at  the 
commencement  of  the  New  Year. 

The  united  prayer  of  only  two  or  three  disciples,  meeting  in  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ's  luune, 
has  the  sure  promise  of  a  blessing.  How  great,  therefore,  the  enoouragement,  when  believen  in 
all  countries,  with  one  accord,  make  common  snpplication  toGod !  Few  imdertakings  have  been  more 
owned  and  hononred  of  the  Lord  than  these  annual  seasons  of  united  and  universal  prayer.  Tidinga 
continue  to  be  received  f rom  many  phices,  showing  how  largely  and  how  widely  the  Heavenly 
blessing  has  descended  during  that  season.  Many  souls  have  becn  brought  to  seek  and  fínd  the 
tnie  Saviour ;  religious  life  and  activity  among  Christians  have  been  greatly  promoted  ;  and  in  the 
testimony  given  by  it  of  the  real  union  of  true  believers,  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  has  been 
oommended  before  the  world,  a  stumbling-block  has  been  removed  out  of  the  way  of  unbelieTen, 
and  the  bond  of  affectionate  fellowship  between  those  who  are  brethren  belovcd  in  thc  Lord  hai 
been  greatly  strengthened.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  last  seven  yean, 
oonnected  with  the  revival  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scríptnres, 
the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  the  opening  of  doors  **  wide  and  effectual  "  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  justify  the  offering  of  devout  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  Hís  answen  to 
the  petitions  of  His  people. 

The  present  time,  especially,  snpplies  an  eamest  appeal  to  the  Church  of  God  at  large  to  uvte 

to  the  solemn  duty  of  imited  intercessory  prayer.     Besidefl  the  ordinary  interests  calling  for  oor 

sympathy,  let  us  not  forget  that  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  suffering  from  the  calamitiet 

of  recent  wars,  from  the  visitation  of  pestilence  and  various  afflictive  dispensations,  and  the  more 

fatal  attacks  of  scepticism  and  error. 

**  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  Him,  to  all  that  call  npon  Him  in  truth. " 

*'  I  will  that  men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  iip  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  donbting." 

"  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 

for  thy  possession." 

'*  Seeing  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus,  tfae  Son  of  6od,  let 

us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  we  may  obtnin  mercy,  and  flnd  grace  to  help  in 

íime  of  need." 

The  following  topics,  amongst  others,  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  exhortation  andintercessioii 
on  the  successive  days  of  meeting  : — 

Stinday,  Jan.  6.— Sermons  on  the  Presence  of  Christwith  His  Universal  Church. 

Monday,  Jan.  7. — Thanksgiving  and  Confession  of  Sin. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8. — Prayer : — for  Nations  ;  for  **  Kings,  and  all  in  authority ; "—  for  the  incretM 
of  righteousness,  the  prevalence  of  peace,  and  the  holy  observance  of  the  Saboath. 

WednMday,  Jan.  9.— Prayer: — for  the  success  of  Missions  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
for  a  Divine  blessing  to  accompany  the  efforts  to  evangelise  the  unconverted  of  all  landi 
and  classes.  , 

Thursday,  Jan.  10. — Prayer : — for  all  who  have  suffered  from  the  recent  wan  ;  f or  our  BretiirflD 
emancipated  from  Slavery  ;  and  for  our  felIow-Chrístians  persecuted  for  the  Gk>8pel*8  sake. 

Frtday,  Jan.  11. — PÍrayer  : — for  Christian  Families,  for  Schools,  CoUeges,  and  UniveraitieB. 

Saturday  Jan.  12. — Prayer  : — for  the  Catholic  Church,  for  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  íxx 
the  increase  of  holiness,  fídelity,  and  Christian  charíty  among  its  MemberB. 

Sunday,  Jan.  13. — Sermons  :  On  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  duty  of  beHeven  to 
manifest  it  by  mutual  recognition  and  active  co-operation. 

HERMANN^CHMETTAU  }  '^^'^^ríea  of  the  BritÍBh  Bmnch  of  tlie  Bvangelieal  AHiftDOe: 

OKORGB^Flf  CH^^^*^'  }  Presi^íen*  ^^  Secretary  of  the  Prench  Branch. 

HERMANN  MESSNER,  Secretaiy  of  the  Oerman  Branch. 

CLEMENT  DE  ^YB,  }  1*^«'«^*  «^  SecreUry  of  the  BmnelB  Committee. 

T^w  ^A^irinv^  ^^  ^^™^^^')  P«»Went,  VicePresident,  and  Secwtaïy  of  Dateh  ConfcRMi 

M.  COHEN  STUABT  j  Committee  of  the  ETangeUoia  AUianoe. 

A.  CAPPADOSE,       '  President  of  the  NetherUnd  Protestant  Socicty. 

T^MByÍSn,^^  1  l*rc8idcnt  and  Vice-President  of  the  Gentra  Conmittae. 

JÓHANN  C. '  BEROER,  Secretary  of  the  SwedUh  Branch. 

^wbf  1? BLlS^^^'  } C>>«innan  and  Secretary  of  the  Tnridah  BrtBck 
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E  LAMBETH  CONFERENCE  AND  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 
3ver  joined  in  the  ridicule  with  which  the  first  announcement  of  a  Sjnod  of 
>s  of  the  Anglican  Communion  was  received  in  certain  quarters ;  and  now  that 
been  held,  and  the  results  of  its  deliberations  are  before  the  world,  we  are  not 
Bd  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  light  and  transient  interest.  On  the  contnuy,  we 
.t  the  most  important  movement  that  the  Church,  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical 
has  made  in  our  generation,  perhaps  more  fraught  with  momentous  con- 
ices  than  any  step  that  the  Anglican  Bishops  have  taken  sinoe  the  davs  of  the 
uation.  The  isokition  which  was  the  old  reproach  of  the  Church  of  England, 
hich  manj  people  suppose  to  be  involved  in  her  connexion  with  the  State, 
no  longer.  She  has  come  out  of  her  shell.  She  places  her  bishopa,  in  all  the 
>f  tbeir  lordlj  rank,  on  a  level  with  the  humblest  overseer  that  ever  led  a 
L  hope  of  clergy  to  storm  the  ramparts  of  heathendom.  Having  been  sucoessful 
iting  Churches  of  her  faith  and  order  in  lands  far  outside  the  limits  even  of 
dely-extended  British  Empire,  she  accords  a  cordial  and  Christian  welcome  to 
'epresentatives ;  and  in  all  that  concems  ecclesiastical  pomp  and  dignitj  she 
them  as  on  an  equality  with  the  holders  of  her  own  ancient  sees.  Had  there 
ziothÍDg  more  in  the  Cunference  than  thb  exhibition  of  brotherlj  love,  as 
re  assured  tliat  nothing  more  was  aimed  at,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  Sjnod 
together  worthless.  The  brínging  of  so  manj  bisbops  from  their  dioceses,  whei'e 
conHtantly  assurcd  there  is  so  much  for  them  to  do,  was  indeed  a  heavy  príce  to 
r  the  spectacle ;  but  in  these  days  of  strife  and  dissension  it  íb  not  for  us  to 
at  tbe  object  was  not  worth  the  cost.  But  no  one  believed  that  the  Bishops, 
once  a.ssembled,  would  confine  themselves  to  loving  phrascs  and  edifying  ex- 
ions ;  and,  in  {^oint  of  fact,  they  have  gone  far  beyond  all  that  could  have 
ntici]>ateíl.  The  English  Bishops  have  done  more  than  admit  their  colonial 
nierican  brethren  to  intercommunion  in  spirítual  things ;  they  have  shown  a 
to  grant  theni  a  share  in  the  govemment  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
iference  tbat  can  be  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  and  its 
:ions  which  have  been  published  to  the  world,  \s  that  the  Bishops  are  desirous 
i  the  Church  of  England  into  the  larger  and  more  cosmopolitan  Church  of 
iglican  Communion,  in  which  her  members  will  have  that  influence,  and  no 
which  belongs  to  their  numbers,  wisdom,  experíence,  and  piety ;  and  that  any 
les  to  such  a  union  existing  in  acts  of  Parliament,  or  subjection  to  the  courts 
l  law,  are  to  be  regarded  as  marks  of  bondage,  the  shackles  on  the  hands  of 
',  the  cerements  round  a  corpse,  which  the  revivifíed  body  must  burst,  or  sink 
ito  its  tomb. 

j  was  seen  from  the  outset  that  this  Conference  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the 
an  Communion  must  be  fraught  with  peril  to  the  position  of  the  £ngl!gh  Esta- 
ent,  as  a  Church  endowed  by  and  subjeot  to  the  State.  Hence,  the  Bishops 
northem  province,  with  a  single  exception,  and  several  of  those  in  the 
m,  absented  themselves  from  the  deliberations,  and  have  not,  as  yet  at  least, 
íd  their  assent  to  the  resolutions  of  their  brethren.  It  would  have  been  well, 
8,  had  Dr.  Longley  imitated  the  example  of  hÍB  brother  Prímate,  and  refused 
ent  to  the  convocation  of  the  Synod.  And  yet  there  ís  much  to  be  said  in  his 
He  was  placed  in  an  exoeedÍDgly  difficult  position.     Whatever  his  personal 

.  XZL-  Vm.   NEW  SIBItt.— VOVXMBIB.  ^^ 
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feelings  might  have  been,  he  must  have  felt  that  it  would  be  an  angracioiis  actto 

refuse  bis  hospitalitj  to  the  Bishops  that,  with  or  without  his  sanction,  would  haye 

been  assembled  from  all  climes.     He  must  have  felt  it  to  be  a  cowardlj  act  to  reíuse 

to  join  in  counsels  ostensibly  for  the  good  of  the  universal  Church,  írom  the  fear  Íhat 

it  might  injure  the  worldly  standing  of  his  own  isolated  section.     All  that  could  be 

done  hy  him  he  did,  by  attempting  beforehand  to  limit  and  defíne  the  range  within 

which  the  discussionn  werc  to  be  conducted ;  but  his  safeguards  were  what  safe- 

guards  in  such  cases   generally  prove   to    be — mere  paper  barriersy  which  went 

down  at  the  first  serious  attack.     There  were  cleverer  and  bolder  spiríts  than  his 

at    the    arrangement  of   the    Conference,   who,    having    once    obtained    such   a 

vantage-ground,    were    determined    that    it    shoold     be    improved    to    the   ut- 

most.     If  any  proof  of   thb    were   wanted,  it  would  be    found  in  the  mode  in 

which   the  Conference   has    dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Natal.     We 

were  positively  and  persistently  assured,  from  the  first  inception  of  the  Congress 

down  to  the  hour  of  its  meeting,  that  Dr.  Colenso.  and  his  diocese  were  not  to  be 

submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bishops.  The  offidal  resolutions  are  published, 

and  lo  !  that  subject  is  more  prominent  than  anj  other,  as  it  has  tworesolutions  devoted 

entirely  to  itself.  The  only  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  resolutions  bear  the  traoes 

of  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  contending  parties,  and  by  a  clumsy  compromise 

the  opinions  of  both  are  brought  out.     In  the  first  of  these  the  opponents  of  any 

discussion  of  the  question  appear  to  have  had  their  way,  for  it  is  distinctly  agreed 

that  the  raatter  shall  be  remitted  to  a  committee — that  is,  to  be  shelved  for  an 

indefinite  period  of  time ;  but  in  the  next,  the  altemative  of  a  new  bishop  is  clearly 

contemplated,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Convocation  of  1866  is  incorporated  into  the 

episcopal  resolution,  and  it  is  provided,  that  if  an  election  of  a  new  bishop  be 

determined  on — it  is  not  said  by  whom — then  the  order  and  method  of  his  eleo- 

tion  shall  be  as  is  here  prescribed.    And,  by  the  way,  this  deliverance  of  Convocation 

actually  contains  two  preambles;  the  one  assuming  that  a  new  bishop  múst  be 

elected,  the  other  taking  more  cautious  ground,  and  directing  what  is  to  be  done  only  "if 

it  be  decided  that  a  new  bishop  should  be  consecrated."    The  one  preamble  is  hardly 

compatible  with  the  other ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  either  to  Con- 

vocation  or  to  Conference,  who  have  published  both  to  the  world  as  their  solemn  and 

deliberate  opinion.     The  explanation  is,  that  when  the  paragraph  in  question  was 

first  proposed  in  Convocation,  it  began  with  the  terms,  taking  for  granted  that  a  new 

bishop  must  be  had  :  '^  As  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  .  .  .  for  obtaining  a  new 

bishop.''    This  was  thought  by  some  members  to  be  too  strong,  and  the  conditional 

preamble  we  have  already  quoted  was  proposed  in  its  place.     Whether  by  oversight 

or  from  the  hereditary  tendency  of  the  Church  to  compromise,  Convocation  first,  and 

afber  it  the  Episcopal  Synod,  adopt^d  both.     It  is  amusing  to  observe  this  oscillation 

between  contending  parties,  which  marks  the  historical  documenta  of  the  EDglish 

Church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  so  faithfully  reproduced  by  their  suooessorB  in  the 

nineteenth.     Afber  all,  however,  the  difierence  does  not  amount  to  mnch.     Even 

those  who  hesitate  to  say  that  a  new  bishop  should  be  appointed,  commit  themaelvei 

to  a  declaration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  appointment,  if  thought  neoessary,  ahonld  be 

made,  and  thereby  sanction  the  validity  of  his  position  when  consecrated.    And  ibe 

BÍgnifícance  of  their  hesitation  is  much  diminished  by  the  obscurity  in  whiéh  tfaoae 

with  whom  the  decision  rests  have  lefb  the  question.     If  Convocation  had  logerfed 

that  matter  in  its  own  hands,  there  might  have  been  a  doubt,  though  a  fiunt  one, 

whether  a  new  bishop  would  ever  have  been  appointed ;  but  aocording  to  all  tiie 

rules  of  construction,  the  decision  is  referred  to  the  orthodox  parfy  in  Natal— that 

is,  to  the  very  parties  who  have  preferred  the  request  that  has  made  aU  thii  oob- 
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sideration  necessary.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  in  setting  up  a  rival  to  Bishop 
Colenso  they  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the  law.  We  cannot  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj  would  take  any  part  in  his  consecration,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Robert  of  Capetown  and  his  coadjutor  bishops  from  doing 
Bo ;  and  in  the  legal  chaos  in  which  recent  judicial  decisions  have  plunged  the 
Colonial  Church,  it  would  be  hard  to  charge  him  with  overstepping  his  authority. 

There  are  other  resolutions,  however,  in  this  remarkable  document  of  still 

higher  iniportance,  because  they  touch  more  nearly  the  position  of  the  Church  at 

home  in  her  well-defíned  relations  to  the  State.     We  refer  to  those  which  provide 

for  the  institution  of  a  gmduated  series  of  Synodn  for  the  determination  of  ques- 

tions  in  faith  and  discipline;  and  for  the  establisliment  of  a  voluntary  Spiritual 

Court,  to  which  questions  of  doctiine  may  be  carried  by  appeal.     It  is  true  that 

this  latter  court  is  limited  in  terins  to  the  Colonial  Churches,  but  we  venture  to 

think  that  if  it  should  ever  be  constituted,  its  functions  will  soon  be  stretched 

beyond  its  original  boundaries.     Let  us  look  at  what  these  resolutions,  considcred  in 

their  aspect  towards  the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  imply.     Take  that,  for 

instance,  which  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  faith  and  discipline  among  the 

several  branches  of  the  Anglican  Church.     This  is  to  be  secured,  we  are  told,  "  by 

due  and  canonical  subordination  of  the  Synods  of  the  several  branches  to  the  higher 

authority  of  a  Synod  or  Synods  above  them;"  and  a  committee  of  seven  members, 

with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  consult  laymen  leamed  in  ecclesiastical 

and  canon   law,   is   appointed   to  inquire  and  report  upon  ^'  the  subject  of  the 

relations    and   functions    of  such    Synods."      The    names    of  the    committee   ap- 

pointed  for  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  and  important  duty  are  not  given,  so 

that   it   is  im])Ossible  to  forecast  their  rccommendations  from  their  antecedents. 

But   of   one   thing   we   may    be   sure — that   in   such   a  gradation   of   Synods   no 

special  prívilege  or  certain  superiority  will  be  resei'ved  to  the  Church  of  Ëngland. 

The*Colonial  and  the  Scotch  Churches  might  perchance  be  disposed  to  bow  to  the 

prestige  of  the  niother  Church  and  the  mother  country,  but  that  tie  will  be  greatly 

weakened  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  American  Churches.  Probably  no  Church 

would  be  satisfíed  with  the  composition  of  any  Supreme  Synod  in  which  some  of 

their  own  number  were  not  represented;  and  in  this  way  the  Establishment  might  be 

numerically  overborne,  as  it  was  very  decidedly  in  the  Conference  itself.     It  would 

appear  that  in  this  Supreme  Synod  are  to  be  vested  the  functions  which  the  modem 

TJltramontanes   ascribe  to  the  Pope — the  power  of  deciding  infallibly  on  all  con- 

troverted  doctrines.     The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  we  cannot  doubt,  holds  this  opinion,  for 

he  told  the  meeting  assembled  to  welcome  the  Bishops  at  St.  James's  Hall,  that 

the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  communicated,  not  to  individual  members,  but 

to  assemblies  called  in  the  Divine  name.    Now,  in  what  position  would  the  Church  of 

England  be  if  this  new  body,  unknown  to  the  law,  were  to  decide — we  do  not  say  in  con- 

tradiction  to  any  of  her  Articles,  but  upon  any  point  of  faith  which  thej  have  left  open? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Synod  were  solemnly  to  decree  that  baptismal 

regeneration  and  the  objective  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  were  articles  of  faith ; 

what  would  the  Church  of  England  do  1     If  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 

the  Synod,  she  would  be  excommunicated  by  the  vote  of  the  Churches  she  had  done  so 

much  to  plant    If  she  decided  to  obey  the  Synod,  and  expel  all  who  hold  the  opinions 

thus  declared  to  be  heretical,  the  law  of  the  land  would  speedily  be  called  into  force, 

and  she  would  be  required  to  make  her  election  between  a  relinquishment  of  her 

endowments  and  privileges  in  connexion  with  the  State,  and  separating  herself  from 

the  other  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion.    To  the  other  Churches  in  this  bond 

of  union  the  question  presents  few  difficulties.     They  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 

X  X  2 
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separated  frf)in  the  State;  they  have  but  their  own  members  to  oonsult,  and  a 
majority  can  at  any  time  determine  what  the  faitb  and  doctrine  of  their  oom- 
munion  shall  be.  But  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are  ensbiined,  not 
ouly  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  statutes  of  Parliament;  andshe 
cannot  move  a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  revising  her  own  creed  witbout  coming 
into  collision  with  the  secular  power.  Tbis  consideration  is  so  obyious,  tbat  it  is  hard 
to  believe  it  was  not  dLstiiictlj  foreseeu  and  deliberately  intended  by  the  astate 
minds  who  planned  the  Conference,  and  who  desire  nothing  better  tban  that  the 
Church  should  shakc  herself  free  from  the  secular  oonnexion,  in  order  tbat  her 
ecclesiastics  may  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  spiritnál  power. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  proposition — that  for  the  appointment  of  a  Spiritual  Court 
for  the  trial  of  all  cases  of  heresy  coming  from  the  colonies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  aji 
to  the  object  of  this  resolution.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  in 
things  eccleHÍastical  has  always  been  a  stumbling-stone  and  rock  of  offence  to  Hi^ 
Churchmen,  and  to  many  Low  Churchmen  also.  Yet  we  do  not  understand  how 
the  latter  can,  consistently  with  their  views,  object  to  the  trial  by  laymen  and 
lawyers  of  causes  involving  questions  of  doctrine.  The  principle  tbat  tbe  King  íb 
bead  of  the  Church,  embodies  the  idea  that  the  people,  of  wbom  the  King  is  the  repre- 
sentative,  and  not  the  clergy,  are  the  ultimate  authority  as  to  the  doctrines  to  be  tanght 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The'  teachings  of  the  Church  are  defínod  by  civil  law, 
and  lawyers,  rather  than  ecclesiasties,  are  the  fittest  to  interpret  their  import.  AIl 
parties  in  tum  have  owed  something  to  the  latitudinarian  laxity  witb  wbicb  these 
lawyers  have  stretched  their  interpretation  so  as  to  embrace  every  school 
of  thought  in  England;  and  all,  in  tum,  have  complained  when  they  were  dis- 
appointed  in  their  expectation  of  excluding  their  adversaries.  With  tbe  voluntary 
Spiritual  Court  of  Appeal,  all  this  lax  shuffling  would  be  at  an  end.  We  should 
undoubtedly  hear  no  more  of  technical  mles  being  urged  in  bar  of  substantíal 
justice,  or  of  the  decision  of  great  principles  being  avoided  on  some  petty  point  of 
detail.  The  Spiricual  Court  would  proceed  straight  to  its  object^  and  bear  down 
every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  It  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  enable  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  to  get  rid  of  both  his  advei'saries,  Dr.  Colenso  and  Mr.  Long. 
But  all  the  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Judioial  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
remains  in  existence  for  the  determination  of  these  very  causes,  and  any  judgment 
not  pronounced  by  this  court  would  be  treated  as  null  and  void  finom  the 
beginning.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  court  has  ousted  itself  of  its  jurís- 
diction  by  its  late  decision  on  the  nullity  of  the  letters  patent;  but  at  any  rate  the 
right  of  property  in  the  churches  and  the  title  to  salaries  are  stiU  vested  in  ih^ 
jurisdiction  of  our  courts  of  law.  These  rival  courts,  we  cannot  doubt,  woold  give 
conflicting  decisions.  The  Free  Churches  would  side,  of  course,  with  tbeir  own 
tribunal  ;  what  would  the  Church  of  England  do  ?  There  are  indicationa,  as  in  the 
OBcilktion  about  the  rival  BÍHhops  of  Natal,  that  tbe  English  Bishops  would  be 
disposed  to  recognise  both.  But  this  attempt  to  serve  two  masterB  would  be  too 
ludicrous.  They  must  make^  their  election.  They  must  submit  to  be  diaowned  by 
the  State,  or  excommunicated  by  all  the  sister  Churcbes  of  their  communion. 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  the  English  Bishops  have  plaoed  themselves 
by  their  adherence  to  this  movement.  They  claim  all  the  privilegea  of  freedom,  asd 
all  the  advantages  of  establishment.  They  associato  with  Churchea  wfaich  depend  en- 
tirely  on  the  support  of  their  own  adherents,  and  claim  to  be  aa  independmit  aa 
they  are  of  the  interference  of  the  State.  Seeking  to  set  in  order  thi^  w^ioh  ii 
lacking  among  them,  they  call  in  the  oounsels  of  American  Bisbope  rather  thaa  the 
Englisb  Parliament     They  join  witb  tiieir  brethren  in  the  institatioii  of  ipiritoBÍ 
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coarts,  both  legislative  and  judiciary,  for  the  resolution  of  causes  which  the  civil 
power  reserves  in  its  own  hands.  We  do  not  say  thej  are  wrong  in  this,  regarding 
it  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  But  we  say  thÍ8 :  it  is  a  violation  of  the  com- 
pact  with  the  State.  The  Bishops  assembled  at  Lambeth  propose  to  tear  up  the 
charter  of  their  rights  with  their  own  hands.  It  is  profoundly  signifícant  that  just  at 
this  moment,  when  Church  questions  are  so  eagerly  canvassed,  and  men  are  seeking 
everjwhere  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  between  the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
power,  the  first  practical  step  towards  separation  should  have  come  from  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Establiahment.  It  maj  be  that  some  of  the  supporters  of 
these  resohitious  do  not  look  at  them  in  that  light,  and  hope  the  State 
will  concede  so  much  as  to  allow  the  Church  to  enjoy  her  internal  liberty, 
without  causing  her  to  forfeit  her  extemal  advantages.  Many  good  Churchmen 
plead  with  Lord  Lyttelton  that  the  Church  ought  to  have  the  power  of  revis- 
ing  her  own  formularies  in  her  own  courts.  We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  proposition  now.  It  is  enough  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
ference  go  farther  than  thi»;  they  remove  the  dependence  of  the  Cburch  from  the 
State  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  voluntarj,  it  maj  be  of  a  foreign,  Synod.  What 
that  Supreme  Spiritual  Court  shall  decree  the  Established  Church  professes  to  de- 
clare  herself  bound  beforehand  to  obey.  We  are  not  concemed  to  dispute  that  in 
taking  such  a  course  the  Church  of  Ëngland  may  attain  to  greater  purity  of  faith — 
to  more  spirituality  of  feeling — than  she  has  everyet  reached.  But  upon  this  she  may 
confídently  reckon,  that  she  will  neither  secure  the  sympathies  of  the  English  people, 
nor  retain  the  support  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Of  a  very  different  complexion  to  the  Synod  was  the  Church  Congress,  which 
was  held  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  grimy  but  stirring  town  of  Wolverhampton. 
Had  the  two  meetings  been  arranged  with  purpose  aforethought,  they  could  not 
have  brought  out  more  clearly  by  their  contrast  the  superiority  of  a  meeting  of  all 
ranks  of  a  Chrístian  Church  over  one  composed  of  one  order  only;  or  the  advantage 
of  free  and  open  speaking  óver  secret  coteries,  shrouding  their  deliberations  in  mystery, 
and  issuing  their  decrees  as  matter  not  to  be  reasoned  about,  but  to  be  obeyed.  We 
are  £Bir  from  meaning  to  a^sert  that  no  High  Church  doctrine  was  propounded  at  the 
Congress.  The  Ritualists  mustered  in  full  force,  and  proceeded  to  greater  extremes 
in  the  assertion  of  their  superstitious  dogmas  than  they  had  ever  before  ventured  on. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  the  halhi  of  Lambeth  resounded  with  so  much  of  Romanism 
as  was  avowed  by  more  than  one  member  of  the  Congress.  But  then  there  was  the 
unspeakable  advantage  of  a  hearing  being  secured  for  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  friends  of  the  Reformation  were  not  wanting  to  themselvefi,  and  able  advocates 
rose  up  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  It  so  happened  that  the  leading  men  of 
the  Evangelical  school  had  absented  themselves  from  the  Congress,  and  it  was  feared 
in  consequence  that  the  Ritualists  would  have  it  all  their  own  way.  But  they  were 
dútappointed.  In  the  fírst  place,  many  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  urged  the  neces- 
BÍty  of  what  we  have  ofben  advocated  in  these  columns — liturgical  reform ;  and  the 
alterations  advocated  were  so  bold  and  startling,  thut  Archdeacon  Denison  was  con- 
strained  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  lamentation  at  the  signs  of  defection  from  rigid  formu- 
larism  which  confronted  him  on  every  side.  Still  more  important  was  the  discussion 
on  the  hindrances  to  the  Chui-ch*s  usefulness.  The  clergy,  of  course,  had  various  views ; 
but  the  laity,  as  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  put  a  finger  on  the  sore,  when 
they  declared  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  isolation  of  the  clergyman  himself,  who  was 
everything  in  the  Church,  while  the  people  were  nothing.  His  Lordship  urged  that 
they  should  borrow  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  that  a  body  of  lay- 
men  should  be  associated  with  the  clergyman,  who  would  assist  him  in  his  parísh  duties, 
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and  without  whose  assent  he  should  not  be  at  libertj  to  make  alterations  in  the 
services.  His  lordship's  son,  Lord  Sandon,  went  still  farther,  and,  amid  a  storm 
of  opposition  from  the  Ritualists,  he  boldlj  charged  upon  all  classes  of  dergymen, 
Evangelicals  as  well  as  others,  the  silent  and  stealthy  growth  among  them  of  the 
idea  of  priestlj  power — an  idea,  he  said,  which  was  fatal  to  leaming,  the  germ  of 
persecution,  and  in  its  full  development  would  place  the  priest  above  the  fiither  in 
the  family,  and  erect  a  human  bariíer  between  man  and  God.  He  wamed  the  meet- 
ing,  bj  all  the  sacrifíces  Ëngland  had  made  in  the  past  to  rid  herself  of  príestly 
power,  that  there  was  no  e£roi*t  to  suppress  it  she  would  not  make  in  the  future;  that 
prie^tism  might  break  up  the  Church,  but  that  it  would  never  bend  the  necks  of  tbe 
people  of  Ëngland  to  its  yoke.  The  fierce  yells  of  hatred  which  greeted  the  noble 
lord'a  speech  were  the  best  measure  of  how  powerfully  it  told  upon  his  opponents, 
while  a  large  portion  of  those  present  were  equally  loud  in  their  approbation.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  deliberately  of  opinion  that  it  was  worth  while  to  hold  the  Church 
Congress,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  this  noble  speech  from  Lord  Sandon. 


MISSTONS  TO  ABYSSINIA. 
It  must  now,  we  suppose,  be  assumed  that  we  are  at  war  with  Abyssinia.  Parli»- 
ment,  it  is  síated,  will  meet  on  the  19th  of  tbe  current  month  for  the  dispatch  of 
business;  the  reason  for  this  unusual  course  being,  that  provision  may  be  raade  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition.  The  invading  army  will  probably  have 
entered  tbe  territories  of  King  Theodore  a  week  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament — 
the  fírst  detachment  of  the  expedition  having  already  reached  the  coast.  Uutil  the 
'*  difficulty  "  arose  which  has  at  length  occasioned  the  seuding  out  of  this  expedition, 
Abyssinia,  the  Switzerland  of  Africa,  as  it  has  been  termed,  was  a  kind  of  myth, 
save  to  those  who  remembered  **  Bruce's  Travels,**  Dr.  Johnson*8  translation  of  a 
"  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,"  and  two  or  three  other  books  upon  the  country  which  they 
read  in  their  childhood.  Lately,  however,  attempts  hate  been  made  to  make  us  as 
familiar  with  this  far-off  terrítory  as  we  are  with  Scotland  or  Wales.  There  has 
been  brought  before  us  a  country  about  670  miles  in  length,  and  540  broad,  con- 
sisting  of  a  succession  of  undulating  plains,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys  and  water 
channels — a  land  of  mountains  reaching  the  height  of  9,000  feet;  of  chasms  and 
glens  wrapt  in  impenetrable  gloom ;  of  rívers  which,  spreading  far  and  wide  over  the 
upland  plains  and  breaking  away  from  tbe  level  surface  through  rocky  gorges,  form 
magnifícent  waterfalls  at  the  head  and  along  the  sides  of  ravines,  descending  aeveral 
thousand  feet  in  a  few  miles.  The  hill-sides  are  covered  with  the  finest  wheat,  with 
barley,  rice,  maize,  cotfoa,  and  cofiee;  and  among  the  minerals  of  the  coontry  are 
iron  ore,  sulphur,  and  even  gold.  In  the  thick  woods  the  wild  animals  of  Africa 
make  their  lair ;  the  boa  coils  itself  on  the  tree,  and  other  serpents  swarm  in  the 
undergrowth.  To  this  great  country  our  troops  have  gone,  at  all  hazards  to  release 
the  captives;  and  as  some  of  them  are  missionary  captives,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate  at  the  present  time  to  tell  the  story  of  the  efibrts  which  have  been  made 
to  evangelise  Abyssinia.  This,  by  the  help  of  some  old  publications  of  the  Chorch 
Missionary  Society,  we  may  be  able  to  do  with  tolerable  distinctness. 

For  the  planting  of  Chrístianity  in  Abyssinia  we  must  go  back  to  the  eariy 
days  in  the  history  of  Chrístianity  itself.  It  has  not  been  unnaturally  sappoBed  tiiat 
the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Ëthiopia  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  man  of 
"  great  authoríty  under  Candace,  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  the  charge  of  aU 
her  treasure,"  and  to  whom  Philip  the  deacon  explained  the  prophecies  of  iBaiah  and 
preached  Jesus.  Little,  however,  was  known  of  Abyssinia  until  Athanaaínii^  ÚM 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  commenoed  its  evangelisation,  in  the  jear  S$0--«  itap 
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b  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  flourísliing  branch  of  the  Afrlcan  Ghurch.  About 
hun^red  yeara  later  it  was  stated  that  the  evangelisation  of  Ëthiopia  was  com- 
,  and  that  the  whole  land  was  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  religious  instruo- 
Notwithstanding  this  auspicious  commencement,  we  lose  sight  of  the  Church 
.byssinia  for  about  ten  centuries,  and  then,  towards  tbe  close  of  the  flfbeenth 
iiy,  we  hear  of  its  existence  from  certain  Portuguese  adventurers  who  had  been 
iring  the  countrj.  These  adventurers  were  Jesuits  ;  and,  true  to  the  traditions 
practice  of  their  tribe,  thej  endeavoured  to  spoil  that  which  thej  had  found. 
ugh  their  art8  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Don 
.,  the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  bring  the  Abyssinians  into  the  Bomish 
Qunion.  The  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  designs  of 
"ojal  brother ;  and  when  he  found  that  instead  of  Portuguese  soldiers  whose 
tance  he  coveted,  Don  John  sent  over  a  number  of  B.omish  priests,  whose  sole 
it  was  to  make  his  subjects  submissive  to  the  Papacj,  he  very  unceremoniouslj 
issed  them  his  dominions.  Ignatius  Lojola  now  comes  upon  the  scene.  Qrieved 
iart  that  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  a  failure,  when  with  greater  care  it 
it  have  been  a  success,  we  are  told  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Abj»sinia  himself,  to 
dy  the  mistake  which  had  been  made  in  the  priests  too  speedily  unmasking 
'  design.  The  Pope,  however,  refused  his  permission,  and  in  1560  the  failure  of 
mission  was  acknowledged  bj  the  withdrawal  of  the  priests.  "  Thus  ended  a 
on/'  said  Professor  Lee,  "  which,  for  the  extent  of  the  mischief  that  it  did  and 
illanj  of  its  abettors,  can  onlj  be  equalled  bj  that  which  succeeded  it,  under- 
1  with  similar  views,  supported  by  similar  machinations,  and  terminating  in 
ar  disgrace."  In  1588  the  attempt  was  made  to  which  Professor  Lee  alluded, 
his  also  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Jesuits,  priests  and  lajmen,  were  driven  out  of 
ouutry.  As  continued  dropping  wears  away  the  stone,  so  the  unrelaxed  efibrts 
e  Jesuits  were  at  length  rewarded  by  a  new  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  confessing 
elf  a  vassal  of  the  Homish  See.  There  had  been  much  fíghting  and  struggling 
le  part  of  the  people  before  this  took  place ;  and  even  after  a  Patríarch  from 
)  had  received  the  submission  of  Abyssinia,  the  struggle  was  continued  on 
f  of  their  ancient  fÍBdth.  The  Emperor,  in  short,  was  allowed  no  rest  until  he 
bjured  the  Bomish  creed  and  had  again  put  things  on  their  old  footing ;  and 
that  time  until  now,  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  such  as  it  is,  has  continued  to 
its  own. 

Wliat  that  Church  precisely  is,  it  is  difficult  to  know,  although  many  travellers 
been  at  much  pains  to  enable  us  to  comprehend.  Its  religion  has  been  de- 
d  as  being  a  strange  admixture  of  corrupted  Chrístianity,  Judaism,  and 
emsm.  The  Christianity  introduced  by  Athanasius  was  not  that  which 
^Iic  agents  took  with  them  when  they  entered  terrítoríes  where  the  Gk>spel  of 
Master  was  unknown.  Bites,  and  ceremonies,  and  doctrínes,  wholly  strange  to 
tianity  in  its  oríginal  simplicity,  were  contended  for  stoutly  by  the  missionaríes 
thanasius ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  so-called  evangelisation  of  Ethiopia  was 
sstablishing  in  it  a  Church  corrupt  in  doctrine  and  in  practice.  The  im- 
bility  of  the  Yirgin  is  a  iavouríte  doctrine  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  Bishop 
t  was  caJled  a  Mussulman  because  he  írankly  disclaimed  all  confidence  in  her 
^ession.  An  unnecessary  source  of  dispute  amongst  them  is  ''  the  unction  of 
Chríst;"  and  so  inimical  are  the  different  parties  to  the  dispute,  that  they  curse 
inother,  and  will  no  longer  partake  of  the  Sacrament  together.  One  party 
res  that  the  anointing  of  our  Saviour  with  the  Holy  Qhost  means  that  the  Qod- 
was  united  with  his  human  nature,  the  name  ''  Holy  Spirít "  only  signifying 
Hvinity  of  Chríst.  Others  say,  again,  that  it  signifled  the  acoomplishment  by  the 
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Holy  Spirit  of  the  nnion  of  the  Crodhead  with  the  humanity;  and  others,  his  reoep- 
tion  in  his  human  nature  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  in  order  to  enable  Him,  as  a  man,  to 
work  out  our  redemption.    Fasting,  protracted  and  severe,  is  a  popnlar  practioe  in 
the  Church.     Bishop  Grobat  says:  "If  we  reckon  all  their  fasts  together,  they  take 
up  nine  months  of  the  jear,  but  there  are  onlj  a  few  monks  who  observe  them  all. 
There  are  fasts  of  fiftj-six  days  before  Easter,  and  one  of  sixteen  days  in  the  montb 
of  August,  which  is  observed  in  remembrance  of  the  apparent  death  and  ascension 
(called  the  assumption)  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  these,  together  with  the  fasts  of  Wed- 
nesday  and  Friday,  are  indispensable  ;  also  the  fast  of  forty  days  before  Christma»- 
day  is  generally  observed  in  the  interior,  but  more  seldom  in  Tigré.     Besides  tbis, 
there  is  scarcely  any  confession  made  where  the  priest  does  not  enjoin  a  fast,  more  or 
less  long  and  severe ;  but  the  people  can  dispense  with  this  by  money.     This  fasting 
consists  in  abstaining  from  all  animal  food,  except  físh,  and  in  not  tasting  anything, 
not  even  water,  till  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  except  on  Saturday  and  Sundaj, 
when  they  may  eat  and  drink  after  eight  o*clock  in  the  moming."     From  the  faut 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  we  are  told  that  even  children  of  tender  years  are  not 
exempted.     Dr.  Krapfs  testimony,  upon  retuming  from  Abyssinia  in  1855,  went 
to  show  how  strongly  Romanism  had  rooted  itself  in  the  country.     The  Romanistfl 
were  warning  natives  against  the  use  of  Protestant  Bibles,  and  they  had  suppressed 
them  wherever  they  could.     "  All  teaching  of  the  Bomanists  refers  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  whom  they  labour  to  the  utmost  to  have  still  more  venemted  and  adored 
than  ÍB  the  case  with  the  Abyssinians,  who  themselves  are  idolators  enough  in  tbis 
respect.     The   whole  frontier  of   Halai,   Dixan,   and  vicinity,   ïb    infested    with 
Romanism,  which  has  built  several  churches  in  which  Abyssinian  priests,  who  have 
adopted  the  Romish  faith,  offidate."     Dr.  Krapf  further  states  that  Mr.  Jacobi,  tbe 
chief  Romish  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  had  taken   his  measures  well,  for  the  con- 
version  of  the  whole  of  Abyssinia,  of  which  he  had  ah-eady  boasted  in  the  letters  he 
had  written  to  Ëurope. 

But  while  Romanism  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  Abyssinian  Church,  there 
is  also  a  strange  admixture  of  Judaism  in  it  The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practised ; 
Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is  observed  as  well  as  Sunday ;  there  is  the  prohibi- 
tion  of  the  ahoolada,  or  sinew  which  shrank,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh ; 
and  there  is  a  prevalent  anxiety  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  a  pilgrimage  to  Jemsalem. 
"  They  believe,"  says  Bishop  Gobat,  "  that  the  moment  they  kiss  the  stones  of  Jem- 
salem,  all  their  sins  are  forgiven  them ;  but  the  meritorious  act  is  the  fatigue  of  the 
joumey.  The  form  and  interior  of  Abyssinian  churches  have  a  Jewish  character. 
The  interior  is  in  three  dividons.  The  fírst  is  a  circle  extcnding  like  a  corridor 
around  the  building  where  moming  worship  is  held.  The  second  compartment  is 
the  sanctuary  where  the  priests  officiate.  A  veil  screens  off  the  "  Kedis  Kedisen," 
or  holy  of  holies,  within  which  is  deposited  the  tabot,  or  ark  of  the  covenant.  The 
presenoe  of  this  sanctifíes  the  church.  Ëvery  church  has  its  ark,  bnt  the  tme  ark  of 
Zion  is  believed  to  be  deposited  in  the  church  at  Axum.  On  particular  oocasioDS 
priests  go  forth  in  solemn  procession,  bearing  under  great  umbrellas  tfae  ark  of  their 
particular  church,  which,  like  the  Host  of  the  Romanists,  receives  as  it  paaseB  along 
the  homage  of  the  superstitious  multitudes ;  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  bowing 
down  before  '  the  temple  of  the  etemal  CkxL'  "  Major  Harris  saw  the  ark  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Michael  at  Ankobar  bome  beneath  a  canopy  of  scarlet  cloth  before 
the  Shoan  army  on  its  annual  foray  into  the  Galla  territories,  and  on  ihe  tríampbai 
retura  of  the  king  and  his  rabble  soldiery  the  same  ark  preceding  the  troops  with 
one  dancing  before  it  It  should  be  remembered  here  that  the  imperial  fiunily  of 
Abyssinia  boasts  its  descent  from  Solomon,  and  that  the  descendants  of  ihooe  Jewi 
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who  emigrated  to  the  coantry  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  still  to  be  found 
there,  iinder  the  name  of  "  Falashas." 

If  it  be  asked  what  kind  of  religious  life  has  been  nourished  by  a  Church  of  this 
deecription,  the  answer  íb  brief  Abyssinia  as  deeply  needed  the  labours  of  the 
Christian  missionary  as  any  heathen  land.  It  has  been  for  generations  a  land  of 
strífe,  cruelty,  and  licentiousness.  Long  fasts  are  followed  by  the  most  immoderate 
excesses.  Priests  and  people  are  the  slaves  of  the  most  debasing  superstitions. 
**  Evil  spirits  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  houses  afber  dark,  and  the  Amhara  fears  to 
thrbw  water  on  the  ground  lest  he  should  interfere  with  the  mysterious  avocations  of 
aome  unseen  elf.  Amulets  are  multiplied  on  the  arms  and  neck,  and  the  tiUaim,  a 
worked  zone  studdcd  with  minute  leathern  pockets  containing  sacred  spells,  enveloped 
in  double  and  triple  wrappers,  encircles  the  waist.  The  sick  are  supposed  to  suffer 
under  the  influence  of  an  evil  eye,  and  a  bullock,  after  having  been  driven  round  the 
patient's  bed  with  singing  and  clamour,  is  slaughtered  without  the  threshold." 
Annually  in  the  mouth  of  June  are  sacrifíces  to  the  evil  spirit. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Abyssinia  conceming  which,  in  1831,  we  hear  the  Church 
Hissionary  Society  rejoicing  that  the  obstacles  which  had  hitherto  impeded  the 
entrance  of  misHÍonaries  into  the  land  had  been  removed,  and  that  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  a  great  and  effectual  door  was  opened  to  them.  They  had  been  received 
by  Sebagadis,  the  Ras  of  Tigré,  with  the  greatest  kindness.  "  Mr.  Gobat"  was  at 
Gondar,  in  Amhara;  Mr.  Kugler  at  Juila,  in  the  province  of  Tigré.  "  When,"  says 
Íhe  report  for  1831,  "  we  look  back  through  the  period  of  the  last  three  centuries, 
and  survey  in  the  Portuguese  settlements  and  Jesuit  missions  sent  out  to  Abyssinia 
a  series  of  events  marked  chiefly  by  commercial  cupidity,  political  ambition,  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny — when  to  this  we  add  a  retrospect  of  eveuts  which,  since 
rather  more  than  half  a  century,  have  faintly  connected  the  name  of  Abyssinia  with 
England,  and  have  gratifíed  literary  men  with  a  knowledge  of  the  sonroes  of  the 
Nile,  our  hearts  will  be  raised  to  inoomparably  nobler  hopes  when  we  consider 
Íhat  during  the  last  two  years  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  become 
pofisessed  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Abyssinian  language,  that  of  this  it  has  already 
printed  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  its 
labourers  now  actually  in  the  midst  of  the  Abyssinian  Churches.  What  may  we  not 
expect  for  this  eastem  side  of  Africa,  should  it  please  the  Head  of  the  Church  to 
revive  his  blessed  work  in  those  regions,  and  remember  his  ancient  mercies  on  their 
behalf  f  **  It  may  be  added  that  in  1839  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  by  the 
Bible  Society,  and  thus  the  entire  Bible  was  given  to  Abyssinia. 

Dr.  Krapf,  from  1837  to  1855  an  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
enables  us  to  trace  the  history  of  missions  during  these  eighteen  years.  In  1 838,  in 
ooniiequence  of  difliculties  interposed  by  some  priests  of  Abyssinia,  Messrs.  Gobat  and 
Kugler  were  compeUed  to  quit  the  country,  the  chief  of  Tigré  declaring  that  he  was 
nnable  any  longer  to  protect  them.  Leaving  Tigré,  Dr.  Krapf  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  country^of  King  Shoa,  acting  in  this  upon  an  invitation  from  the  King  himself. 
Mr.  Isenberg  accorapanied  him,  and  they  reached  King  Shoa's  kingdom  in  May, 
1839.  Here  the  two  missionaries  laboured  until  the  end  of  that  year,  when  Mr. 
Isenberg  lefb  for  Ëurope.  Dr.  Krapf  worked  on  amid  considerable  discouragments 
until  1842,  when  he  set  off  for  Egypt,  taking  with  him  a  number  of  the  £thiopic 
and  Amharic  Scriptures,  supplied  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  We 
must  })a&s  over  the  troubles  and  dangers  he  experienced,  mainly  through  the  instiga- 
tion  of  Romish  priests,  and  come  on  to  1855,  when  Dr.  Krapf  made  his  third  visit 
to  Abyssinia.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Flad,  a  German  lay  missionary,  and 
Maderakal,  an  Abyssinian,  who   had   been  a  student  in  the  Malta  CoUege.     A 
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Gennan  mission  of  an  industrial  cliaracter,  now  known  as  the  Críshona  Miafiion, 
had  been  decided  upon,  and  mechanics,  blacksmiths  espedally,  and  carpenters  were 
to  be  sent  out,  if  possible  to  revive  the  missionary  work  which  had  been  suspended 
since  1843.  ThÍ8  German  misHÍon  was  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Gobat,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  jby  indirect  means  it  would  do  giKxi  service.  On  reaching  Cairo, 
the  missionaries  had  an  interview  with  the  Coptic  Patriarch,  who  fuUy  approved  of 
the  mÍBsion  and  its  objects.  He  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Abyssinians  to  receive  the  artisans,  but  thought  they  would  have  some  objection 
to  missionariesy  who  were  merely  priests.  The  great  enemies  of  the  missionanes 
would,  he  thought,  be  the  Romish  agents,  but  he  would  write  to  the  Ahuna  (*'  Our 
Father,"  the  sole  Bishop  of  the  Abyssinian  Church)  and  others  in  their  íavour. 
Thus  encouraged,  they  proceeded  to  Massowah,  where  the  British  Consul,  Mr. 
Plowden,  told  them  important  news  :  young  Theodore  had  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  Oubid,  the  ruler  of  Tigré,  and  would  soon  be  proclaimed  king  ! 

A  woixl  or  two  about  this  ruler,  who  has  lately  been  so  much  in  English 
ihoughts.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  sketches  which  have  appeared  conceming  him,  he 
has  not  fulfílled,  like  many  men  more  enlightened,  the  promise  of  his  youth.  Just 
about  the  time  that  the  German  missionaries  were  anticipating  an  interview  with 
Theodore,  Mr.  Plowden,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon,  drew  a  most  flattering 
portrait  of  him :  '^  He  is  of  a  striking  countenance,  peculiarly  polite  and 
engaging  when  pleased,  and  mostly  displaying  great  tact  and  delicacy.  He  is 
persuaded  that  he  is  destined  to  restore  the  glories  of  Ethiopia,  and  to  achieve  great 
conquests ;  of  untiring  energy,  both  mental  and  bodily,  his  personal  and  moral  daríng 
are  boundless.  His  worst  points  are  his  violent  anger  at  times,  his  unyielding  príde 
as  regards  his  kingly  and  divine  right,  and  his  fanatical  religious  zeal."  As  a  boy, 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Kasa,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  convent ;  the  convent  being 
taken  possession  of  by  a  victoríous  chief,  Kasa  joined  his  uncle,  and  flghting  hence- 
forth  became  his  chief  employment  From  being  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  he 
grew  into  a  popular  rebel,  and  attracted  many  followers.  No  enemy  could  etand 
against  him,  and  at  last  he  was  strong  enough  to  seize  the  empire  of  Abyssinia  for 
himself,  and  had  himself  crowned  Theodorus,  because  the  legend  went  that  a  king  of 
that  name  would  subject  not  only  Abyssinia,  but  the  whole  world,  to  his  sway. 

Dr.  Krapfs  first  business  was  to  see  the  Abuna,  and  accordingly  an  interview 
was  arranged.  The  Abuna  spoke  hopefully  of  the  King's  disposition  towarda  the 
missionaríes,  and  gave  Dr.  Krapf  a  few  cautions  as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  to 
biing  the  subject  of  his  visit  before  his  Majesty.  The  audience  with  tiie  King  waii 
satisfÍBCtory.  Theodore  said  it  was  the  business  of  the  Abuna  to  interfere  with 
religion;  as  for  himself,  he  would  do  whatever  the  Abuna  advised. 

Dr.  Krapf  now  disappears  from  the  story,  and  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Rey.  H.  A. 
Stem,  the  agent  of  the  Loudon  Society  for  Promoting  Chrístíanity  among  the  Jews, 
of  whom  there  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Stem  first  went 
to  Abyssinia  in  1859,  and  he  then  seems  to  have  had  a  very  favourabla  opinion  of 
King  Theodore.  '^  He  interrogated  me,''  he  says,  '*  about  the  varíous  ooantríes  I 
had  visited,  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  religion  they  professed.  That  t 
Christian  nation  like  the  English  should  tolerate  idolatry  in  India,  and  nphold  ihe 
power  of  Mohammedanism  in  Turkoy  and  Egypt,  he  could  not  understand ;  and  as 
politics  and  religion  are  synonymous  terms  in  Abyssinia,  I  thought  it  adviwble 
merely  to  obeerve  that  Christianity  taught  us  to  love  and  not  to  persecutey  to  instniot 
and  not  to  oppress  an  unbeliever.  '  Tme,  tme  I'  he  exclaimed ; '  and  if  thia  ÍB  yonr 
design  in  Abyssinia,  you  have  my  approval  to  your  miasion,  if  you  likewise  obtein  tbe 
aaent  of  the  Abuna.' ''    When  Mr.  Stem,  in  the  course  of  the  intervieW|  ïnridflmffJ^ 
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to  the  promise,  "  Ethiopia  sliall  soon  stretcli  ont  her  liands  unto  Gkxl/'  the 
iotintenance  of  the  King  assumed  a  happy,  smiling  expressiony  and  he  ex- 

"  Let  Crod  give  victorj  to  my  arms,  and  peace  to  my  empire,  and  the  Cross 
t  lack  sapporters  in  this  conntrj." 

'.  Stern,  aíler  a  visit  to  England  in  1861,  nndertook  a  second  mission  to 
ia  in  1863,  and  now  the  remainder  of  the  story  can  he  told  in  a  few  words. 
wden  having  been  mardered  on  his  waj  back  to  Massowah  by  a  chief  named 

through  whose  countrj  he  was  joumejing,  Lord  John  Rassell,  in  1861,  sent 
Dcron  to  take  the  lamented  consul's  place,  instructing  him  at  the  same  time 
Ij  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  all  the  qaarreÍB  of  the  countiy.  Mr.  Cameron 
1  received  hy  King  Theodore,  although  his  Majesty  could  not  be  brought  to 
>  a  consulate.  Theodore  sent  Mr.  Cameron  away  with  a  letter  to  Queen 
.  Mr.  Cameron,  instead  of  attending  to  Lord  John  Russell's  instructions; 
)k  a  mission  of  pacifícation  in  territories  in  which,  doubtless,  since  then  he 
y  times  bitterly  regretted  ever  having  set  foot.  Upon  once  more  going  to 
la,  Tbeodore  asked  him  what  answer  he  had  brought  him  from  the  Queen, 
[r.  Plowden  used  to  speak  of  to  him  as  "  a  great  Christian  Queen  who  loves 
stians."  Mr.  Cameron  had  no  answer  from  the  Queen,  and  the  result  was 
King  became  very  aogry,  considered  himself  greatly  insulted,  and  put  Mr. 
I  in  chains.  About  the  same  time,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  Mr.  Stem 
companions  were  placed  in  confinement  This  took  place  in  1863.  The 
oind  seems  to  have  been  greatly  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Stem ;  his  papers 
Lsacked,  and  as  he  had  written  some  things  perhaps  not  the  most  flattering 
linia,  he  had  every  reason  to  fear  a  violent  death.  The  prisoners  were  ex- 
ind  re-examined,  but  were  always  remitted  to  prison,  and  lefb  to  fear  the 
The  artisan  missionaries,  who,  after  a  brief  imprisonment,  were  liberated, 
imes  entreated  the  King  on  behalf  of  their  unfortunate  brethren,  but  with- 
it  Sometimes  they  were  promised  their  liberty,  and  on  one  ocoaaion  their 
ere  actually  knocked  off,  the  King  promising  to  provide  most  liberally  for 
am  bome.  They  had  positively  stárted  on  their  joumey,  and  were  rejoicing 
lought  of  their  recovered  liberty,  when  they  were  suddenly  surroimded  by 
and  conveyed  once  more  to  prison.  Since  then  their  fate  has  been  a  subject 
iorbing  importance,  and  at  length  the  Govemment  determined  to  demand  by 
irms  that  the  tyrant  Theodore  shall  deliver  up  his  European  prisoners.  The 
ry  captives,  it  may  be  added,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flad,  the  Rev.  H.  Stem, 
adeis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Staiger. 

♦ 

MISS    INGELOWS    POEMS. 

death  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  a  place  was  lefb  vacant  in  the  poetical 
e  of  England  and  of  Euroiie  which  no  female  genius  has  yetarisen  to  fill ;  but 
lany  claimants  among  whom  the  chaplet  of  Mrs.  Browning  must  be  divided, 
5elo\í»is,  we  think,  the  first  in  merit     Not  only  do  her  works  display  that 

and  felicity  of  language  which  we  seldom  miss  in  our  recent  poetry,  bnt 
ve  a  melodious   sweetness,  a  subtle  charm  of  thought,  and   feeling,  and 

a  power  of  stirring  the  deepest  fountains  of  interest  in  the  human  heart, 
y  satisfy  that  requirement  of  a  genial  críticism  which  poets  of  the 
3  school  are  apt  to  forget :  Nan  aatis  est  pulchra  ease  poemak^  dtUcia  mmio, 
.  enough  that  poems  should  be  exquisite  in  artistic  finish ;  it  is  not  enough 
Y  should  excite  our  admiration,  or  even  our  wonder;  they  ought  to  afford  us 
,  to  arrest  and  to  úx  our  attention,  by  the  spell  of  a  keenly-roused  interest 
lings  or  persons  described. 
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In  tbe  mo8t  important  pieces  in  her  fírst  volume,  Miss  Ingelow  signallj  dii- 
played  this  abilitj  to  interest  the  reader.  ^'  The  Letter  L."  combines  with  monl 
teaching  of  a  sound  and  masculine  character,  and  with  the  most  delicatelj  aocnrate 
analysis  of  roental  and  emotional  states,  an  interest  as  vivid  as  that  of  one  of  the 
best  chapters  in  a  novel  by  Mr.  Trollope.  The  incidents  are  few.  A  beautifiil 
but  heartless  woman  makes  conquest  of  the  hero's  heart,  but  jilts  him,  and  drops 
it,  as  a  matter  which  has  no  ralue  for  her,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  He  is  loved 
afterwards  by  one  who  is  good,  simple,  true-hearted,  and  to  her,  afber  telling  her  of 
his  former  afiection,  he  offers  his  hand.  He  is  accepted.  His  brilliant  TÍctreas 
marries  a  fortune,  and  she  and  her  elderly  husband  come  into  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  lives  happily  with  his  wife.  The  enchantress,  now  not  only  heartless  bat 
wicked  and  cruel,  sweeps  once  more  into  his  orbit,  in  the  hope  that  the  old  attraction 
may  stiU  have  force.  The  meteoric  suddenness  and  splendour  of  her  appearauce  are 
finely  rendered : — 

The  voice  of  one  that  near  ua  stood,  But  nearest  him,  ahe  ahowed  a  faoe 
The  rustle  of  a  ailken  f old,  With  dangera  rife ; 

A  scent  of  eastem  sandalwood,  A  subtle  amile  that  dimpling  fled, 

A  gleam  of  gold  !  Aa  night-black  laahea  roae  and  fell, 

A  lady !    In  the  narrow  spaoe  I  looked,  and  to  myself  I  aaid 
Between  the  husband  and  the  wife,  '*  The  letter  L.  ** 

The  triumph  of  married  love,  in  the  heart  of  the  just  and  faithfiil  man,  over  the 

temptation,  is  immediate  and  decisive;    the  '^Letter  L.''  retires  discomfíted ;  and 

the  husband  adores  the  providence  of  God  for  having,  while  he  was  captivated  by  a 

glitteríng  phantom,  chosen  a  wife  for  him  who  has  been  a  fountain  of  blessing,  and  to 

whom  he  is  devoted  with  a  strength  of  affection  compared  with  which  the  feveiish 

throbbiug  of  his  early  passion  was  as  the  brawling  of  a  flooded  torrent  to  the  steadj 

swell  of  the  ocean  tide.      It  is  a  good  omen  for  Brítish  literature  and  for  the  social 

life  of  our  country  that,  if  one  of  our  poets  has  made  himself  notoríous  by  the  laxity 

of  his  moral  tone  and  the  sensuousness  of  his  descríptions,  thoae  ladies  of  genius  wbo 

at  thÍB  moment  occupy  seats  of  so  distinguished  honour  upon  the  English  Pamassus 

have  an  unfeigned  and  unbounded  reverence  for  the  sanctities  of  home,  and  stand, 

like  a  corapany  of  guaixiian  angels,  the  potent  protectors  of  the  domestic  hearth  and 

the  family  altar. 

In  a  poem  bearíng  the  singularly  unpoetica]  title,  "  The  Brothers  and  a 
Sermon,"  the  profoundly  religious,  nay,  Evangelical  character,  of  Miss  Ingelow's 
poetry  receives,  perhaps,  its  most  remarkable  illustration.  The  sermon  which  fiUi 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  piece  is  so  thoroughly  Evangelical  in  its  thought,  its  imageiTi 
its  general  tone,  that  John  Newton  himself  might  have  preached  it.  There  are  niaDy 
prose  sermons,  and  by  preachers  noted  for  the  decision  of  their  Evangelical  senti- 
ments,  which  have  more  of  fancy  and  rhetoríc,  less  of  Bible  truth  and  practical  apphr 
cation,  than  this  admirable  discourse.  The  text  is,  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  «sd 
knock ;"  and  with  marvellous  and  touching  power  does  the  poet-preacher  hríog  (x^ 
that  there  is  no  one  so  poor,  so  lonely,  so  desolate,  that  the  Saviour  of  ^e  world  wiU 
not  stand  at  his  door  and  knock. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  few  poems  in  the  English  langittp 
more  exquisite  in  feeling,  in  thought,  in  imagery,  in  diotion,  in  xnelody,  this 
"  Divided.''  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  its  fireshneflBi  ht  tíie 
subject  ÍB  tríte  enough.  Separation  is  almost  an  epitome  of  the  woea  o£  lowing  hetrt^ 
and  separation  may  be  produced  in  many  ways ;  by  the  whisperíng  tongne  whifih 
poisons  truth ;  by  distance ;  by  circumstances  trívial  in  seeming  and  weU-iii|gh  bb- 
obeerved,  yet  powerful  as  fate ;  by  change  of  character ;  by  death.  Oríigiiiito  m  i^ 
xoAy,  severance  is  ever  me\An.c;Vvoly)  and  Miss  Ingelow  in  this  fíMm  dfepw.  i^ 
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plaintive  sadness  of  the  theme  bj  folding  np  all  particularity  of  incident  in  vagaely 
beautifdl  and  dream-like  imagery.  We  know  that  there  was  separation;  we  know 
bhat  ihe  separated  hearts  loved  unchangeablj  ;  we  sarmise  that  there  was  some- 
bfaÍDg  of  mÍBiinderstanding  among  the  caases  of  the  severance:  but  more  we 
know  not  The  absence  of  incident  in  the  poem  secures  universality  of  application, 
md  whoever  has  felt  the  sorrow  of  parting  from  a  beloved  firiend,  whether  by  death 
^r  otherwise,  can  fínd  in  it  sympathy  and  consolation. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  two  friends.     We  think  of  them  as  boy 
ftnd  girl,  though  even  this  is  lefb  indefínite. 

An  empty  sky  ;  a  world  of  heather  ; 

Porple  of  foxglove,  yellow  of  broom  ; 
We  two  among  them  wading  together, 

Shaking  out  honey,  treading  perfume. 

They  perceive  in  the  moorland  a  thin  green  belt,  like  a  ribbon : — 

Hey  the  green  ribbon !  We  kneeled  beside  it,  Sing  on !  we  sing  in  the  glorioos  weather, 
We  parted  the  grasses  dewy  and  sheen,  TiU  one  steps  over  the  tiny  strand, 

Drop  over  drop  there  fíltered  and  slided  So  narrow,  in  Booth,  that  Btill  together 
A  tiny  bríght  beck  that  tríckled  between.  On  either  brink  we  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  beck  strengthens  into  a  brook,  the  brook  into  a  rivulet,  the  rivulet  into  a  river. 
Sweet  and  tender  as  the  blended  melody  of  lutes  and  .^íEolian  harps  is  the  poetiy  in 
^hich  these  changes  are  described.     At  leugth — 

Stately  prowB  are  rísing  and  bowing  Farther,  farther — I  aee  it — ^know  it~ 

(Shouts  of  marinerB  winnow  the  air) ;  My  eyes  brím  over,  it  melts  away : 

And  level  Bands  for  banks  endowing  Only  my  heart  to  my  heart  shall  show  it, 

The  tiny  green  ríbbon  that  showed  bo  fair.  Ab  I  walk  desolate,  day  by  day. 

While,  0  my  heart !  aa  white  Bails  Bhiver,  And  yet  I  know  past  all  doubting,  truly — 

And  crowda  are  paBsing,  and  banks  stretch  A  knowledge  greater  than  gríef    can 

wide,  dim — 

How  hard  to  follow,  with  lips  that  quiver,  I  know  as  I  love  he  will  love  me  duly, 

That  moving  Bpeck  on  the  far-ofif  side  !  Yea  better,  e*en  better,  than  I  love  him. 

And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river, 

The  awful  ríver  bo  dread  to  aee, 
I  say,  "  Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  for  ever 

Are  brídged  by  hia  thoughts  that  croBs  to  me." 

We  might  glean  from  these  earlier  poems  of  Miss  Ingelow's  individual  phrases  of 

ezquisite  beauty  both  in  sêntiment  and  expression,  exhibitíng  the  habitually  religious 

tone  of  her  ndnd.     One  such  must  suifíce  : — 

The  religiouB  spring 
Offers  the  incense  of  her  bloBBoming. 

Could  creation's  universal  worship  be  more  tenderly  or  beautifuUy  suggested  ? 

But  Miss  Ingelow  has  recently  given  to  the  world  another  volume,  and  it  will 
be  proper  for  us  to  devote  to  it  our  principal  attention.  The  chief  poem  in  the  col- 
lection  ÍB  *'  A  Story  of  Doom.''  A  very  high  fíight  is  attempted  ;  tlie  poem,  in  fact, 
though  we  have  in  it  nothiug  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  is  epic.  The 
"  doom  "  is  the  flood  which  overtook  the  world  of  the  ungodly.  The  hero  is  Noah ; 
the  principal  personages  in  the  poem  are  his  wife  Niloiya  and  his  three  sons.  The 
author  ventures  to  set  before  us  a  general  picture  of  antediluvian  society,  and  to 
realise  both  the  preaching  of  Noah  and  the  resistance  ofíered  to  it  by  reprobate 
mankind.  The  system  of  society  as  she  depicts  it  is  primeval  in  some  respects ;  but 
wickedness  in  every  form — blasphemy,  infídelity,  and  the  excesses  of  luxury — have 
reached  an  enormous  development.  The  supematural  has  not  been  divided 
from  the  natural  by  so  wide  a  chasm  as  in  subsequent  ages,  and  men  converse 
both  with  angek  and  fíends.     The  ruling  tribe  ia  the  tvy^  oi  \)ti<^  ^\l\8^    ^Y\íl«^ 
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ara  Birong,  laxurious,  cruel,  proud,  defiant  of  Gk)d,  and  ruthlefls  to  thdr 
slaves.  Tbe  dragon,  or  tíery  flying  serpent,  retains  the  shape  in  whioh  he  tempted 
Eve;  Í8  thus  associated,  so  far  as  bis  spiritual  nature  is  concemed,  with  a  mortal  life; 
and  dwells  in  a  cave.  He  is  profoundly  miserable ;  moans  perpetually ;  aspirea  to 
reign  over  men  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity;  and  makes  no  attempt  to  case  himself 
in  that  armour  of  pride  under  which  Milton's  Satan  hides  the  fire  that  bums  in  his 
heart.  Beautiful  youths  wait  upon  him,  and  he  has  demons  always  at  his  calL  The 
deecription  of  his  cave  is  richly  imaginative  : — 

The  oave  By  golden  ohains  dependingi  and  their  eyes 

Wm  marveUous  for  beauty,  wronght  with  AU  tended  in  a  reverend  qoietade 

tools  Toward  the  conch  whereon  the  dragon  lay. 

Into  the  living  rock,  for  there  had  worked  The  floor  waa  beaten  gold ;  the  corly  lengthi 

All  cunning  men,  to  cnt  on  it  with  signs  Of  hÍB  laat  coils  Uy  on  it,  hid  from  sight 

And  showa,  yea,  all  the  manner  of  mankind.  With  a  coverlet  made  stiff  with  cmsting 
The  fateful  apple-tree  waa  there,  a  bough  gems, 

Bent  with  the  weight  of  him  that  us  be-  Fire  opals  shooting,    rubies,  fierce  bríght 

guiled ;  eyes 

And  Ulies  of  the  fitíd  did  seem  to  blow  Of  diamonds,  or  Íhe  pale  green  emerald, 

And  bud  in  the  storied  stone.    There  Tubal  That  changed  their  lustre  when  he  breathed. 

sat,  Hishead 

Who  from  hÍB  harp  delivered  music,  sweet  Feathered  with  crimson  oombs,  and  aU  his 
As  any  in  the  spheres.     Yea,  more ;  neck, 

Earth's  latest  wonder,  on  the  waUs  appeared,  And  half-shut  fans  of  Mb  admiréd  wings, 

Unflnished,  workmen  clustering  on  its  ribs ;  That  in  their  scaly  splendour  pnt  to  shame 

And  farther  back,  vrithin  the  rock  hewn  out,  Or  gold  or  stone,  lay  on  ïób  ivory  oonch 

AngeUc  íigures  stood,  that  impious  hands  And  shivered ;  for  the  dragon  safiered  pain : 

flad  fashioned;  many  goiden  lamps  they  held  He  suff'ered,  and  he  feared. 

The  dragon  has  no  hope  in  his  confiict  with  the  Almighty,  and  he  knows  that  the 
power  by  which  he  wiU  be  vanquished  is  Divine  love. 

He  above  would  have  men  know  I  heard  it  rumoured  in  the  heavens  of  old, 

That  He  doth  love  thera,  whoso  wiU  repent,  (And  doth  He  love  ?)    Thou  wilt  not,  canit 
To  that  man  he  is  favourable,  yea,  not,  stand 

WiU  be  his  loving  Lord.  Against  the  love  of  Qoá.    Dominion  fails ; 

The  dragon  cried,  I  see  it  fioat   from  me,   that   long  have 
"  The  last  is  worse  than  aU.     Oh,  man,  thy  wom 

heart  Fetters  of  fiesh  to  win  it.    Love  of  Ood! 

Is  stout  against  hÍB  wrath.  But  wiU  He  love?  I  cry  against  thee ;  thou  art  worse  than  aU. " 

It  is  just  to  say  that  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  worked  out  this  thonght  in  her 
"  Drama  of  Exile,"  and  worked  it  out  with  more  grandeur  of  imagery  and  depth  of 
pathos  than  Miss  Ingelow  has  reached. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  are  compeUed  to  pronounce  these  Satanic  delineations  in 
Miss  Ingelow's  poem  a  failure.  The  subject  is  one  which  it  is  bo  transoendently 
difficult  to  treat  successfiiUy,  that  critios  of  high  authority  have  dedared  certain  of 
Milton's  descriptions  of  the  devil  and  his  angels  to  be  blemishes  on  his  great  poenL 
Miss  Ingelow  has  probably  had  Dante  before  her  as  model  rather  than  Milton,  bnt 
her  accounts  of  the  diabolic  spiiits  and  their  doings  and  sayings  unquestionahly  fidl 
to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  sublimity.  Somewhat  daringly  she  has  introdooed  os 
to  a  Pandemonian  council,  and  given  us  the  speeches  of  the  dragon's  niost  trasted 
advisers.  These  irresistibly  suggest  comparison  with  the  corresponding  speeehes  in 
Milton,  and  the  comparison  is  not  favourable  to  Miss  Ingelow.  One  spint^  ftr 
example — "  he  was  hight  Make  *'  (Miss  Ingelow  is  not  happy  in  the  inventkm  of 
names)— delivers  his  advice  in  these  terms  : — 

The  words  of  Make  the  Prínoe,  We  know  not  where  *tw£D  end ;  md  nmr  wj 

Of  bhn  onoe  delegate  in  Betelgenx  *.  words 

Whereaa  of  Jate  the  manner  it to  ohsns^  Qto^dKQA*.  Q>w-fros^\>»\ffaossM<^  MéiSk 
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He  took  and  broke  it»  floiig  it  here  and 

there, 
And  called  a  blast  to  drive  the  powder  forth; 
And  it  wae  fíne  as  dnat,  aod  blorred  the 


ive  not»  elae  the  world  that  we  have 

\  to  dríye  us  oat,  rednce  to  nonght. 

ile  I  stood  in  mine  obedience  yet, 

l  of  Betelgenx  my  snn,  behold, 

I,  that  evil  ones  did  fíll,  roUed  np  Farther  than  'tis  £rom  hence  to  thia  yonng 

,  and  snddenly  the  Master  came,  sun. 

lile,  a  miUion  strong,  like  rooks  they        SpiríU  that  passed  npon  their  work  that  day 

«,  Críed  ont,  *•  How  dnsty  'tia." 

iot  Miltonic,  and  if  we  are  told  that  it  is  Dantesque,  we  miist  reply  that  we 

mile  at  the  descriptions  of  Dante,  whereas  the  mildest  censure  we  can  pass 

.ese  sentenoes  of  Miss  Ingelow's  is  to  say  tbat  they  do  make  us  smile. 

x)mplaining  of  dust,  like  navvies  on  a  July  forenoon,  appeal  to  no  sense  higber 

r  sense  of  tbe  ludicrous. 

)   conception   of  Noab   is  very  noble.     Agitated  by   emotions  contrasted 

witb  tbose  of  Jonab,  bis  intense  desire  is  tbat  tbe  men  to  wbom  be  vainly 

i  sbould  repent  and  be  saved.     Wben  tbe  great  doom  is  about  to  fall,  and  bis 

eals  bave  been  scomfuUy  put  aside,  be  still  prays  to  God  : — 

ftyer  of  Noah.    The  man  went  f orth        Where  ia  my  God  ?  The  long  wave  doth  not 

rear 
Her  ghoetly  crest  to  lick  the  forest  np, 
And  like  a  chief  in  battle  fall — not  yet. 
The  lightnings  pour  not  down,  from  ragged 

holee 
In  heaven,   the  torment  of   their   íorkéd 

tongnea, 
And,  like  f  ell  serpents,  dart  and  tting — ^not 

yet 
The  winds  awake  not,  with  their  awf nl  winga 
To  winnow,  even  as  chaff,  f rom  ont  their 

track, 
All  that  withatandeth,  and  bring  down  the 

príde 
Of  all  things  strong  and  all  things  high — not 

yet. 
Oh,  let  it  not  be  yet.    Where  is  my  Ood  ? 
How  am  I  saved,  if  I  and  mine  be  saved 
Alone  ?    I  am  not  saved,  for  1  have  h>ved 
My  conntry  and  my  kin.    Mnst  I,  thy  thrall, 
Over  their  hmds  be  lord  when  they  are  gone  ? 
I  wonld  not :  spare  them,  Mighty.*' 

en  tbe  voice  of  Cbríst,  "  calm  as  tbe  solitude  between  wide  stars,"'  is  also  beard 

for  the  multitude  wbicb  He  aball  gatber  out  of  tbe  lost  world.     Noah 


night 
itened ;  and  the  earth  was  dark  and 

U. 

I  waa  dríven  of  hÍB  great  distress 

e  forest ;  but  the  birds  of  night 

«'eetly ;  and  he  f  ell  npon  his  f ace, 

ríed,  ''God,  Godl  thy  billows  and 

Y  waves 

wallowed  np  my  sonl.    Where  is  my 

KÍ? 

ave  somewhat  yet  to  plead  with  Thee; 
lave  walked  the  strands  of  thy  great 

epi 

the  loud  thnnder  of  its  rage  afar, 

s  dread  moaning.     Oh,  the  fíeld  is 

eet — 

it.     The  delicate  woods  make  white 

3ir  trees 

»lo88om->spare  them.    Life  is  sweet; 

bold 

s  much  cattle,  and  the  wild  and  tame, 

,  do  f eed  in  quiet — spare  them.  Ood  I 


Hear,  O  God,  If  life  be  all  past  praying  for,  0  give 

[iM :  hear  this  one;  through  the  gates       To  thy  great  multitude  a  way  to  peaoe ; 
death,  Give  them  to  HiM. 

9  tbougbt  tbat,  altbougb,  in  tbe  development  of  God's  providentíal  designSy 

account  of  tbe  prevailing  wickedness,  tbe  doom  was  inexorable  and  tbe 

M)uld  not  be  averted,  tbere  migbt  be  many  among  tbose  wbo  died  to  wbom 

^ould  be  an  entrance  into  glory  tbrougb  Jesus  Cbrist,  is  beautiful  in  itself, 

ot  excluded  by  tbe  scriptural  account  of  ibe  grand  catastropbe.     Tbere  is 

by,  if  we  can  bardly  say  tbat  tbere  is  sublimity,  in  tbe  closing  scenes : — 

oah  went  up  into  the  ship,  and  sat  Three  fíngers  dark  and  dread,  and  afterward 

the  Lord.  And  all  was  still;  and  now  There  rose  a  white  thick  mist,  that  peacefuUy 

t  great  quietness  the  sun  came  up,  Folded  the  fair  earth  in  her  funeral  shroud, 

lere  were  marks  across  it»  as  it  were  The  earth  that  gave  no  token,  save  that  oaw 

ladow  of  a  Hand  upon  the  sun—  There  ifHI  a*^^^  traEDdcd3n%'^aBÍi«s  V»^ 
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The  la8t  words  of  tbe  poem  are  : — 

The  door  is  shut. 

Miss  iDgelow  does  not  describe  the  flood,  and  we  are  left  to  imagine  the  terron 
of  the  scene.  Nor  does  she  take  us  within  the  ark,  or  show  us  tbe  dawn  streamiiig 
over  the  face  of  the  world  as  it  unveiled  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  rescued  ones  when  they 
gazed  upon  it  from  the  crags  of  Ararat.  Tbere  may  be  critical  reasons  for  adopting 
this  mode  of  treatment,  but  the  reader  is  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  disappointment, 
and  the  poem  conveys  the  idea  of  a  torso  rather  than  a  complete  work  of  art.  It 
contains  beautiful  passages  ;  much  fine  and  ingenious  writing ;  original  and  appro- 
priate  imagery  ;  and  the  subordinate  interest  of  the  loves  of  Japhet  and  his  wife 
Amarant  blends  pleasingly  with  tbe  main  action  of  the  poem  ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  not  satisfactory.  It  was  dangerous  to  foUow  in  the  track  of  Milton  and  Mra. 
Barrett  Browning,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that  "  A  Story  of  Doom  "  will  take  its 
place  among  the  great  scríptural  poems  which  rank  as  classics  in  EngUsh  Uterature. 

Most  of  the  shorter  pieces  in  Miss  Ingelow's  volume  are  admirable.  We 
rejoice  to  observe  that  the  reUgious  feeling  which  pervades  them  is  intense  and 
sincere.  Miss  Ingelow's  reUgion  is  not  assumed,  and  it  is  not  superfícial.  It  is  no 
mere  omamental  embroidery  upon  the  substance  of  her  thought ;  it  enters  into  iti 
warp  and  its  woof.  The  occasional  strophes  in  which  the  reUgious  fervour  of  the 
poetess  clothes  itself  in  language  and  music  are  peculiarly  feUcitous.  The  foUowing 
is  an  example  : — 

THY   KINGDOM   COlfE. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  No,  they  shall  shoiit  and  shontk 

I  heard  a  Seer  cry — **  The  wiJdemess,  Raining  their  lovely  loyalty  along  the  dewy 

The  soUtary  place,  plain  : 

Shall  yet  be  glad  for  Him,  and  He  shaU  blesa  And  valleys  roond  abont, 

( Thy  kingdooi  come)  with  his  revealëd  face  And    aU    the   weU-contented    hind,    made 
The  forestfl ;  they  shall  drop  their  precious  Bweet 

gum,  With  flowers  she  opened  at  his  feet, 

And  shed  for  him  their  balm  :  and  He  ahaU  Shall  answer ;  shoat  and  make  the  welkin 

yield  ring ; 

The  grandeur  of  his  speech  to  charm  the  field.  And  teU  it  to  the  stars,  ahont,  ahont,  and 
Tben  aU  the  soothëd  winds  shaU  drop  to  sing; 

Usten,  Her  cnp  being  fnll  to  the  brim, 

(Thy  kingdom  come,)  Her  poverty  madc  rich  with  Him, 

Comforted  waters  waxen  calm  shaU  gUsten  Her  yeaming  satisfíed  to  its  utmost  Bom— 

Withbashful  tremblement  beneathhissmile:  Lift  up  thy  voice,   O  earth,   prepare  thy 

And  Echo  ever  the  whUe  song, 

Shall  take,  and  in  her  awful  joy  repeat,  It  shaU  not  yet  be  long, 

The  laughtec  of    his   Upa — (Thy  kingdom  Lift  up,  0  earth,  for  He  ahaU  oome  again, 

come)  :  Thy  Lord;  and  He  shaU  reign,  and  He  shall 
And  hUls  that  sit  apart  shaU  be  no  longer  reign — 

dumb  ;  Thy  kingdom  oome." 

Similar  in  character  is  that  paspage  on  the  testimony  of  the  soul  to  God  and  to 
immortaUty  which  occurs  in  the  **  Songs  of  the  Night  Watcbes"  : — 

O  elder  than  reason,  and  stronger  than  wiU  ! 

A  voice,  when  the  dark  world  is  stiU : 
Whence  cometh  it  ?    Father  Inunortal,  thon  knowest !  and  we — 
We  are  sure  of  that  witness,  that  sense  which  is  aent  us  of  Thee  ; 
For  it  moves,  and  it  yeams  in  its  feUowship  mighty  and  dread, 
And  let  down  to  our  hearts  it  ia  touched  by  the  team  that  we  abed; 
It  is  more  than  aU  meanings,  and  over  aU  strife ; 

On  its  tongue  are  the  laws  of  our  Ufe, 

And  it  counts  up  the  times  of  the  dead. 

I  wiU  fear  you,  0  starsy  never  more. 

I  have  felt  it !    Go  on,  whUe  the  world  is  aaleep^ 
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Golden  iaUnda,  fást  moored  in  God'i  iníinite  deep. 
Hark,  hark  to  the  words  oí  iweet  fuihion,  the  harpingt  of  yore  ? 
How  they  aang  to  Him,  aeer  and  saint,  in  the  far  away  landt : 
'*  The  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  handa ; 
They  shall  perish,  bnt  thoa  shalt  endore ; 
Yea,  they  all  ahall  waz  old — 
Bat  thy  throne  is  established,  O  God,  and  thy  years  are  made  inre ; 
They  shall  perish,  bnt  Thon  shalt  endnre— 
They  shall  pass  like  a  tale  that  is  told.'* 

Doth  He  answer,  the  Ancient  of  Days  ? 

Will  He  speak  in  the  tongne  and  the  fashion  of  men  ? 
(Hiit !  Hist !  while  the  heaven-hnng  mnltitndes  shine  in  hÍB  praise, 
His  langnage  of  old.)    Nay,  He  spoke  with  them  first ;  it  was  then 

They  lifted  their  eyes  to  his  throne: 
They  shall  call  on  Me,  <*  Thon  art  onr  Father,  onr  God,  Thon  alone  I" 
For  I  made  them,  I  led  them  in  deserts  and  desolate  ways ; 

l  fonnd  them  a  Ransom  Divine ; 
I  have  loved  them  with  love  everlasting,  the  children  of  men  ; 

I  swear  by  Myself,  they  are  Mine. 

These  lines  will  probably  recall  to  Íhe  mind  of  readers  the  magnificent  ode  of 
v-dsworth,  entitled  "  Intimations  of  Tmmortality."  MLbs  Ingelow's  stanzas,  of 
ch  the  imbject,  if  not  identical,  is  at  least  cloeely  similar,  appear  to  us,  though 
Lewhat  less  elaborate,  fally  equal  in  power  of  tbought  and  stateliness  of  diction  to 
work  of  the  great  poet.  In  melodiousness  Miss  Ingelow  has,  we  think,  the 
Btiority,  and  there  is  a  certain  hazy  pantheism  in  Wordswortb's  poem  which  is 
x*e\j  and  most  advantageously  absent  from  Miss  Ingelow's. 


J[0reign   |íitelligena. 
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[From  onr  own  Correspondent.] 

,  France,  October,  1867. 

LBBARSMSNT  OF  THB  FRBNCH  GOVBRNMBNT 
BB8PBCTINO   THB   ROMAN   QUBSTION. 

>ur  readers  are  cognisant  of  the  grave 
ts  now  taking  place  in  Italy,  and  poRsibly 
le  time  this  letter  shall  be  before  them 

íacts  will  have  yet  further  aggravated 
ïtuation.  I  have  therefore  no  occasion 
Lve  details  respecting  the  attempts  of 
i^di,  and  of  his  armed  bands,  against 
Pontifical  territory.  Bnt  ther»  íd  one 
:t  of  the  question  which  must  have  a 

in    my  correspondence — I   mean  the 

embarrassment  of  tbe  Emperor  and  of 
sonniiellors,  in  presence  of  this  aggresaive 
^ment  of  the  Italians. 
npoleon  III.  recently  affirmed  that  dark 

were  appearing  on  the  horizon  of  his 
ical  career.  Now,  these  points  are  fast 
ming  thick  and  sombre  clouds,  which  are 
lly  spreading,  and  seem  to  thieaten  a 
^e  storm.  It  íb  ceitain  that  the  £m- 
^  must  consider  the  Roman  Catholics; 
bey  coostitnte  the  great  majoxity  of  the 


nation ;  and  the  bishops  and  the  priests  stiU 
exert  great  influence,  especially  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and  also  at  the 
other  eztremity  of  the  social  scale,  amongst 
the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts, 
men  and  women.  Should  the  tidings  sud- 
denly  arrive  that  Pius  IX.  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne,  and  forced  into  exile  by  the 
troops  of  Garibaldi,  what  deep  emotion,  what 
violent  irritation,  what  wrathful  dechunation 
would  not  be  excited  amongst  the  French  Ro- 
manists  !  Cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  and  sisterB  of  charity  would  all  expe- 
rience  the  fiercest  resentment,  and  would 
accuse  Napoleon  III.  of  having  committed  an 
act  of  treason  and  of  felony  against  the  Pa- 
pacy.  You  may  be  certain  that  this  excite- 
ment  would  aesume  colossal  proportions.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  our  Qovemment  the 
right  or  the  means  to  send  another  French 
army  to  Rome  ?  Would  it  not,  by  such  an 
intervention,  incur  the  risk  of  exciting  uni- 
versal  discontent  in  Italy  ?  And  would  not 
Prusaia,  with  whom  the  Cabinet  of  Florence 
last    year    contracted  an  intimate  alliasycj^ 
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proíít  hj  theBe  political  difficulties  to  com- 
plete  its  work  of  domination  in  Germany  ? 

You  see  tbat  the  Emperor  is  placed  in  a 
formidable  difficulty.  Sbould  he  abandon 
the  Roman  See  to  the  attacks  of  Italian  de- 
mocracy,  he  compromises  his  authority  within 
our  own  country;  and  should  he  intervene  in 
the  peninsiJa  on  behalf  of  the  Papacy,  he 
might  perhaps  light  up  a  univei-sal  war.  How 
many  complications  ^vliich  may  produce  great 
catastrophes  !  Thus  Napoleon  III.  hesitates 
respecting  the  course  that  he  shall  foUow. 
He  takes  some  steps  in  advance,  then  stops, 
and  retreats.  With  relation  to  the  Italian 
Govemment,  he  has  recourse,  sometimes  to 
menaces,  sometimes  to  friendly  language — a 
vacillation  which  assimies  the  most  diverse 
forms.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  leam 
that,  in  the  midst  of  these  continual  tmcer- 
tainties,  public  opinion  in  France  is  unquiet 
and  agitated.  Commercial  fínancial,  and 
other  matters  are  suspended,  so  to  speak;  for 
security  and  coníidence  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Let  us  await  the  issue  of  events, 
remembering  that  the  Almighty  govems 
human  afíairs,  and  makes  them  work  together 
for  the  good  of  his  faithful  servants. 

ATTACK8  OF  THE  POPIBH  CLERGY  UPON  THE 

PR0TE8TANTS. 

There  is  another  fact  yet,  nearly  connected 
with  the  preceding,  to  which  I  ought  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers.  The  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Papal  Church,  and  more 
generally  the  followers  of  the  Jesuitical 
faction,  being  in  a  species  of  paroxysm,  or 
feverish  excitement,  vent  their  passions  on 
the  Protestants,  and  have  never  been  so 
prodigal  of  the  most  violent  invectives 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Heformation ;  as  if 
we  were  the  authors,  or  the  cause^of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  Pontifícal  power. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  fíerce  hostility 
has  recently  been  given  at  the  Congress  of 
Malines  (Belgium).  Several  French  bishops 
were  present,  and  their  language  was  the  ex- 
pression  of  a  fanatical  hatred,  which  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  appeared  to  be,  if  not 
extinct,  at  least  diminished  or  moderated.  I 
regret  to  state  that  M.  Dufanloupj  the  cele- 
brated  Bishop  of  Orleans,  completely  over- 
stepped  the  limits  of  justice  and  of  the  moat 
ordinary  propriety  in  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  Malines.  I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  this 
prelate.  He  has  frequently  maintained  $emi- 
liberal  opinions,  and  been  counted  amongst 
the  partisans  of  OalHcan  aentiments.  He 
has  been  admitted  one  of  the  forty  members 
of  tbe  French  Academy,  \)ecaTiQe  \l«  i^Qa&eMea 


distinguished  talents  as  an  orator  and  ▼riter. 
Well,  M.  Dupanloup  grossly  abused  LutLer 
and  Calvin  in  the  addresB  which  he  dehTeied 
before  the  CongresB  of  Malines.  He  laked 
up  from  the  writings  of  some  wretched 
pamphleteers  the  most  iníamous  calnmsies 
against  our  great  Refonners,  and  solemnly  i^ 
peated  them,  aa  if  they  were  capable  of  the 
most  authentic  proof!  What  can  M.Dnpan- 
loup  expect  from  these  unworthy  attackst 
Does  he  hope  by  these  means  to  obtain  the 
red  hat  of  a  cardinal?  This  is  very  possible; 
but  in  descending  bo  low  he  sacrifíces  hu 
own  honour  and  the  dignity  of  his  charactcr 
for  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  incurs  the  risk  of  loaing  more  than  he  can 
possibly  gain. 

The  Romanists  might  find  better  thinga  to 
do  in  their  present  circumstancea.  Pin»  IX. 
and  his  followers  ought,  fírst»  to  concede  to 
the  spirit  and  to  the  wants  of  our  time  what 
ever  is  legitimate ;  next,  to  contend,  by  their 
example  no  less  than  by  their  teaching^ 
against  atheism  and  impiety,  which  are  mak- 
ing  such  rapid  progresa  in  Italy,  in  Franee, 
and  elsewhere.  But  they  are  bliaded  ky 
their  traditions,  or  their  antiquated  pieto- 
sions,  and  they  must  bear  the  penalty. 

OOOD   EÏTECTS   OP   THE   DI8TRIBUTI0N  0/ 
BIBLES,   ETC.. 

I  have  already  apprised  yourreadeisofthe 
generouB  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  Goipel 
during  the  Great  Exhibition  for  the  distribo- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  religioua  tratíi, 
etc.,  etc.  This  object  is  entitled  to  your»- 
newed  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  lesnl^ 
which  it  has  produced  are  really  importi^ 
and  delightful. 

Tou  are  aware  that  the  Bible  íb  not  knovi^ 
as   it  ought    to    be    amoDgBt    the  BaoBft 
Catholics  of  our  country.      The  prierta  ^ 
not  like  to  subject  their  own  doctrÍDiei  ^^ 
comparison  with  the  teBtimonies  of  the  Wcc*' 
of  Qod ;  for  experience,  fiom  the  timeB  of  tb^ 
Reformation  to   our  own,  has  tanght  theí^ 
that  the  divinely-inspired  Book  is  the  no^ 
formidable  adverBary   of    Popeiy.    Bnt  th»^ 
distríbution  which  has  been   inade  in  tk^ 
buildingB  of  the  UniverBftl  SzhiUtion 
sensibly  changed  this  Btate  of  things. 
of  every  character,  of  evciy  rank,  of 
degree   of  inteUectual   caltaro    intgiitTtf<^ 
literary  and  commercial  men,  anÍMB^  V^^_ 
officers,    BoldierB,    and    oihen,   haTa 
with  eagemesB  copiee  of  the  «MSied  toIi 
and  it  was  a  tmly  remaricable  aight  to  ibí  ■ 
the  promenadee  of  the  Ezhibitkn»  in   "^ 
railway  carriagea  and  other  pnhlie 
ancee,  thouBaiMls  of  p«noii%  old 
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yonth»,  aged  women  and  yoang  girU,  leading 
the  Bible  with  serious  attention,  and  mani- 
festing  by  their  discourse,  and  even  on  their 
facea,  deep  feeling  in  its  perusaL  Yes,  this 
has  been  a  good  work,  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  amongst  the 
Romanists  will  be  a  powerful  means  of  com- 
bating  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
fidelity  on  the  other.  The  grace  of  Qod,  the 
light  of  his  Spirit,  always  accompanies  the 
perusal  of  his  Word.  The  Papal  clergy  have  a 
right  to  express  their  discontent;  but  they 
have  no  power  to  prevent  the  salutaiy  im- 
pressions  produced  by  the  Scriptures. 

RELIGIOUS   MBSTINQ8   IN   PABI& 

There  are  other  works  which  have  equally 
produced  good  effects  in  these  recent  times. 
I  wiU  not  dwell  on  the  sittings  which  have 
been  held  in  Paris  by  the  Abolitionists  of 
France,  England,  tbe  United  States,  and  other 
countries.  The  cause  of  negro  emancipation 
is  now  won,  thanks  be  to  Qoá !  and  Chnstian 
peoples  have  complied  with  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  Qospel.  But 
I  am  happy  to  commend  to  the  sympathy  of 
your  readers  the  Yoimg  Men's  Chiistian  Asso- 
ciations  (Umons  Chritiennes  de  Jeunes  Gens), 
which  held  in  Paris,  during  the  month  of 
September,  their  fifth  General  Conference. 
There  were  present  200  of  these  young  dis- 
ciples  of  the  Divine  Saviour — some  French, 
others  British,  others  German,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
and  so  on.  They  had  put  aside  their  differ- 
ences  of  nationality,  and  were  dosely  united 
by  the  oneness  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
hopes.  It  would  seem,  according  to  the 
Btatistical  researches  of  one  speaker,  that 
there  now  exist  763  associations  of  tbis  kind 
in  Europe  and  America.  To  these  must  be 
added  many  similar  societies  which  have  not 
yet  made  known  their  existence,  and  we  have, 
in  all  probability,  nearly  1,144  Young  Men's 
Associations,  which  contain,  approximately, 
8 1 ,000  members.  This  is  an  institution  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  maintained,  and  pro- 
pagated  by  religious  men  ;  for  it  is  desirable, 
iu  all  respects,  that  the  hsing  generation 
Bhould  devote  themselves  not  merely  to  the 
acquisition  of  revealed  tmth  and  its  reduction 
to  practice,  but,  in  addition,  to  labour  for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
subject  was  enlarged  uppn  in  one  of  the 
Bittings  by  that  worthy  pastor,  Wxllicm 
Monodj  who  walks  faithfidly  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  pious  and  celebrated  brother,  Adolphe 
Monodf  the  most  eloquent  of  our  Protestant 
preachers  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
introduced  this  question,  "What  is  the 
mÍBSÍon  of  Christian  youthl^  and  showed  that 


it  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church. 
"  God,"  said  he,  "  does  not  despise  the  aid  of 
young  people  ;  on  the  contrêry,  He  often 
employs  in  his  service  the  sinall  and  the 
weak ;  He  communicates  to  them  his  wisdom 
and  his  strength  in  order  that  all  the  glory 
may  be  ascríbed  to  Him  alone.  Another 
speaker,  M.  Roger  HoUard^  proved  that  the 
Gospel  corresponds  to  the  better  aspirations, 
to  the  highest  and  the  deepest  wants  of 
youth.  This  was  a  subject  specially  appro- 
priate  to  his  auditory ;  and  the  address  of  M. 
Hollard  will  be  published  and  largely  circu- 
lated.  A  third  speaker,  M.  Max,  Perrot,  of 
Geneva,  treated  of  the  means  of  giving  more 
interest  and  attractiveness  to  these  Young 
Men's  Societies. 

The  sittings  were  concluded  by  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  accompanied  by 
touching  exhortations  and  fervent  prayers. 
"  The  hearts  of  those  present,"  says  a  wit- 
ness  of  this  scene,  ^were  full  of  joy  and 
gratitude  towards  God,  who  had  so  power- 
fully  manifested  his  goodness  and  favour." 
The  next  General  Conference  of  Young 
Men  will  take  place  at  Amsterdam  in  1870. 

C0NTB0VEB8IES    BETWEEN  THE   EVANGELICAL8 
AND   THEIB   ADVEB8ABIES. 

Let  tis  tum  to  a  subject  altogether  dif- 
ferent  The  controversy  between  the  Orthodox 
and  the  Hationalists  among  the  French  Pro- 
testants  continues  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  day  to  day,  aud  assumes  fonns  more  and 
more  eneigetic.  This  is  a  struggle  which  wiU 
increase  and  extend  in  proportion  as  time 
advances  ;  and  several  causes  concur  to  ex- 
plain  this  painful  fact. 

First,  the  tcdesiastical  elections  are  rapidly 
approaching.  The  half  of  the  members  of 
our  consistoríes  must  be  re-elected,  in  the 
month  of  January  next,  by  universal  sufixage, 
or  the  parochial  vote,  exercised  by  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  churches.  This  is  a  legal  regu- 
lation,  and  every  one  understands  how 
needful  it  is  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
good  appointments.  What  would  happen  if, 
in  several  of  our  churches,  the  majoríty  of 
the  electors  should  declare  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  Negative  or  Hationalist  scbool  7 
The  Evangelical  pastors  would  shortly  be 
subjected  to  the  most  vexatious  and  intolerant 
meaaures ;  for  these  soi-disant  Liberals  exercise 
great  tyranny  wherever  they  can  do  so  with- 
out  danger.  Truth  would  be  obstructed, 
whilst  the  most  extreme  negatious  would  have 
the  freest  possible  career.  What  would  then 
become  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  t 
It  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Free- 
thinkerSy  and  would  become  nothing  but  a 
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Bcbool  of  pbilosophy.  Tbe  pioas  paators — 
those  who  remain  faithful  to  the  belief  of  the 
Reformers — cannot,  in  the  face  of  such  a  con- 
tingency,  remain  silent  or  inactive.  Tbis 
would  be,  on  their  part,  a  culpable  abandon- 
ment  of  duty,  an  act  of  inexcusable  unfaith- 
fulness.  Thev  therefore  feel  themselyes 
compelled  to  plead  the  bolv  cause  of  the 
Gospel  revelation,  and,  bv  serious  discussions, 
to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  the  con- 
science  of  the  Protestant  electors. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  apologists 
of  the  ItationalÍBt  school  avnid,  in  general,  any 
entrance  upon  the  fíeld  of  doctrinal  discussion. 
"Wben  they  are  asked  by  the  Orthodox,  What 
do  you  believet  what  are  your  convictions, 
or  rather  your  opinions,  respecting  the  Bible, 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  birth,  his  life, 
and  his  resurrection ;  respecting  the  means  of 
conversion  and  of  salvation — in  a  word,  re- 
specting  doctrines  regarded  as  fundamental 
from  the  first  times  of  the  Reformation  ? — the 
Rationalists  give  no  reply  to  these  grave  ques- 
tions,  or  content  themselves  with  vague 
anewers,  which  in  no  way  express  their  true 
sentiments.  This  is  quite  natural  on  their 
part;  it  is  a  system  or  policy  which  needs 
no  long  explanations.  Were  the  disciples  of 
the  new  school  clearly  to  set  forth  the  whole 
extent  of  their  negations ;  were  they  openly 
to  avow  that  they  no  longer  believed  in  a 
supematural  revelation  of  Ood  in  the  Qospel, 
nor  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  resurrrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  any  of 
the  divine  facts  or  essentiíii  doctrinea  of  ChriS' 
tianity;  it  is  obvious  that  not  a  few  of  their 
partisans  would  be  outraged  and  scandalised, 
and  would  refuse  to  remain  or  vote  with 
them ;  for  there  still  exist  among  the  French 
Protestants,  notwithstanding  their  declension 
in  the  faith,  a  religious  conscience  and  pious 
traditions.  The  Negative  party  veil  them- 
selves  in  a  cloud  which  conceals  from  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  the  excesses  of  their  unbelief. 
But  this  mode  of  action  cannot  long  be 
maintained.  The  pastors,  teachers,  elders, 
and  faithful  members  of  our  churches,  will  be 
forewamed  and  enlightened  respecting  ques- 
tions  which  they  ought  to  understand ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that,  under  the  bless- 


ing  of  the  Lord,  the  majority  of  the  approacb- 
ing  elections  will  be  favourable  to  the  canse  of 
scriptural  doctrine. 

Another  fact,  very  serious  and  characterístic^ 
has  recently  occurred.  Our  churches  hare  a 
liturgy — that  is,  pray  ers,  creeds,  and  formularíei 
estabUshed  long  since  for  the  celebration  of 
baptism,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc  The  con- 
sistories,  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  are  enjoined 
to  maintain  the  exact  obeervance  of  discipline, 
and  in  particular  of  the  liturgy.  Well,  what 
has  occurred  ?  One  pastor  has  made  thi»  con- 
dition  before  assuming  the  charge  of  a  ooo- 
gregation — that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
read  the  Apostles*  Creed  in  the  public  servicei; 
and  some  members  of  the  Consistory  haTe 
consented  to  this  suppression !  Toa  can 
easily  judge  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sults  of  such  a  breach  of  discipline  !  If  one 
Consistory  should  assume  the  right  of  dia- 
pensing  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  another 
might  dispense  with  some  other  portion  of 
the  liturgy;  and,  in  course  of  time,  oor 
Church  might  no  longer  have  any  common 
prayer !  How,  then,  could  it  any  longer 
constitute  one  and  the  same  religioussocietyí 
The  danger  has  been  energetically  indicated 
in  our  Evangelical  press,  and  it  is  prohaUe 
that  the  Minister  of  Worship  will  not  eanction 
so  monstrous  a  proceeding.  Everything  mnst 
have  its  limits  in  this  world,  and  espedall/ 
in  the  Church. 

CHARITABLB   INSTITnTIOKS. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  by  a  few  woida 
respecting  the   Orphan    House,   founded  ú 
Crest,  in  the  south  of  France.     A  short  tisiB 
Bince,  this  institution  celebrated  ita  annivenarf 
festival,  which  was  very  interesting  and  ediff' 
ing  in  its  character.     This  establiáiment  ooa* 
tains  a  large  number  of  yonng  girls,  who  te^ 
ceive  a  good  and  religious  education,  and  tr^ 
thus  fitted  for  a  life  in  confonnity  with  ih0 
will  of  Ood.     M.   Babut,  pastor  at  Nime^ 
delivered  the  opening  disoourse,  and  his  trviy 
Evangelical  addrefls   haa  borae  good  bmt^ 
This  is  what  will  recommend  ^rench  Vh^' 
testantism  to  general  esteem  and  ijmpath^« 
Let  us  be  faithful,  let  ns  be  charitable,      '' 
the  grace  of  God  wiU  be  with  xul 

JL*  JLm  A» 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


[From  oiir  own  Correspondent.] 

Paris,  October  19,  1867. 
Two  aged  peasants  were  eeated  in  the  Salle 
Evangélique  devoutly  joining  in  prayer  and 
hymn,  and  intenaely  attentive  to  every  word 
■poken  by  the  preacher.  They  were  evi- 
ámúj  bnsband  and  wiíe,  a&d  a  feUow-wor- 


ahipper  felt  ao  drawn  towazda  them  ihit 
accosted  them  after  ihe  aerrioe  and  lenaí^ 
their  touching  atory.    Two  yeen  ago  e  joaag 
stranger  paased  a  night  nnder  their  toátf  tai 
from  hÍB  iipe  they  heaid  the  ^ad  tidiii^i  J 
God'a  love  manifested  in  CSnkt  to  kat  lí»' 
neiB.      They  beUered;  the 
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'ly  from  death  nnto  life,  **  drawn  by  the 
of  love;"  the  man  paflBÍng  through 
Lsh  unspeakable  for  many  days,  the  sin 
iving  insulted  Qoá  by  praying  to  saints 
ingels  being  brought  home  to  his  con- 
56  in  the  most  vivid  degree.     They  pro- 

a  Bible,  and  lived  upon  it.  There  are 
rotestant  services  in  their  neighbonrhood, 
úr  only  food  wa»  the  written  Word  of 
Their  conversation  was  foll  of  it,  and 
hearts  fuU  of  joy.  News  of  the  Exhi- 
L  reached  their  distant  place  of  abode, 
lews  of  the  Word  of  Qod  being  preached 
in  the  Salle  Evangélique.  "  We  will 
aid  they,  "  and  hear  the  Gospel  there." 
ey  saved  up  money,  and  last  week  set 
n  foot.  Three  days*  persevering  toil 
;ht  them  to  Paris,  and  day  after  day  for 
k  did  they  pay  their  entrance-fee,  and 
the  Word  of  God,  caring  little  or  none 
1  the  splendours  of  this  world's  show, 
rínking  in  draughts  of  spirítual  good. 

had  all  they  needed,  and  were  in  want 

t  one  thing — to  see  some  English  per- 

and  that  Engliah  person  had  accosted 

They   wanted   to   take   an   English 

and  press  ii  to  their  heart,  and  thank 
Inglish  nation  for  building  mission-halls 
i  Champ  de  Mars,  and  spreading  the 
tidings  of  salvation  among  iJl  people. 
e  reader  will  be  touched  by  this  beauti- 
icident.  We  trust  that  among  the  tens 
)usands  who  have  pressed  in  and  out  of 

hallowed  doors,  many  have  been  thus 
d  and   strengthened,   and   many   more 

received   salvation.     But   what  might 

not  have  been,  had  our  appeals  been 
i  and  evangelists  accustomed  to  street 
hing  come  over  !  The  reluctance  to  do 
to  us  unaccountable.  Never,  never  is 
an  opportunity  likely  to  occur  again. 
^id  foigive  all  shortcomings ! 


The  crowds  inorease  aa  the  close  ap- 
proaches,  and  the  peasant  streams  continue  to 
flow  in,  and  tracta  and  books  seem  ever  to  be 
more  valued.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  have 
been  enabled  by  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
preach  and  spread  abroad  the  everlasting 
Gospel  among  all  nations,  however  feebly, 
just  at  a  crísis  which  is  shaking  authoríty, 
spirítual  and  temporal,  in  an  unwonted  degree. 
The  Exhibition  b&s  been  to  many  a  screen  to 
hide  from  them  the  giant  strídes  which  events 
have  taken  during  the  last  few  months.  But 
now  the  crisis  seems  at  hand,  and  bursting 
on  many  unaware&  The  voice  of  God  has 
sounded,  the  silver  trumpet  has  been  blown, 
and  miUions  have  heard  and  read  the  tidings 
of  his  free  grace  and  pardon  to  rebellious 
man,  ere  his  judgments  come  upon  the  earth. 
We  have  yet  a  few  days,  perhaps  weeks,  to 
put  forth  our  every  energy  on  this  Field  of 
Mars,  and  many  souls  may  yet  be  lescued 
from  impending  destruction.  Some  of  the 
Lord's  workers  have,  however,  left,  and  othen 
are  leaving  before  the  end  of  the  month ;  but 
others  will  stay  to  the  end,  and  then — ? 
We  are  hoping  for  a  permanent  mission-field. 
May  the  Lord  direct  his  servants !  The  £z- 
hibition  is  to  close  on  the  3l8t,  but  to  re- 
open  on  the  Ist  of  November  for  the  sale 
and  packing  and  removal  of  goods  until  the 
17th.  The  public  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
last  Surely  Christian  faithfulness  and  per- 
severance  wiU  cany  on  the  effort  energeti- 
cally  to  the  last  moment!  We  have  reason 
to  believe  the  work — especiaUy  the  dis- 
tríbution  of  tracts — ^has  been  looked  upon 
with  decided  favour  by  the  leading  mindo. 
May  the  Lord  be  glorified  thereby,  and  may 
our  last  month  be  our  best  month!  But, 
once  more,  send  us  your  best  evangelistB  for 
the  dosel 


SWITZERLAND. 

tJGURATION  OF   THE    fiALL   OF  THE   REFORMATION  AT  GENEVA. 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

Geneva,  October,  1867. 
^Ye  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  to 
^  account  of  what  may  justly  be  termed 
lous  festival — the  opening  or  inaugura- 
•    our  **  Hall  of  the   Reformation.''     In 


it  was  a  work  of  great  eJffort  and  perseveiance 
to  coUect  the  neceseary  funds.  Many  fríendsy 
espedally  in  England,  have  lent  a  helping 
hand,  as  it  concemed  all  who  value  the 
blessings  of  the  Reformatíon ;  but  even  with 
that  aid  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  give  up  the 


ienses  than  one  it  was  a  great  success,  i  monumental  character  at  first  intended  to  be 


fiUed  many  hearts  with  gratitude  for 
eesing  hitherto  granted  on  that  under- 
— a  blessing  which  has  foUowed  it 
Sh  many  a  moment  of  anziety  and  diffi- 
to  its  final  result.     To  mention  only 


imparted  to  the  edifice,  and  to  confine  it  within 
the  bounds  of  stríct  simpUcity.  Outwardly  it 
is  plain,  but  by  no  means  ugly;  though  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  would  have  greatly 
added  to  the  omament,  yet  that  money  can 


t  the  obetacles  that  had  to  be  overcome,  '  be  better  employed.     IntenialIy^thAbQá.^i&% 
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ÍB  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  great  hall 
contains  2,500  seats,  and  there  are,  besides 
committee-rooms,  a  library,  in  which  will 
be  the  works  of  the  Reformers,  and  <>ther 
rooms  for  lectures,  Sabbath-schools,  and  adult 
classes.  A  Latin  inscription  will  be  placed 
in  the  library,  to  commemorate  the  personal 
worth  of  Calvin  as  a  Reformer  and  a  sen^ant 
of  God.  Two  shorter  inscriptions  in  French 
will  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  building, 
the  one  to  mark  that  it  was  raised  as  a  testi- 
mony  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  Reforma- 
tion  and  the  Reformer,  the  other  that  the 
spirít  was  the  same  indicated  in  Calvin's  own 
beautiful  words :  "  Let  all  proper  honour  be 
paid  to  deserving  men,  provided  the  honour 
of  Jesus  Chríst  is  maintained  above  all.'^ 
There  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  re- 
sponse  which  the  opening  of  the  great  hall 
Would  meet  with  on  the  part  of  tbe  people. 
But  although  a  meeting  at  half-past  nine  on 
a  Thursday  was  not  particularly  favourable 
to  the  convenicnce  of  the  working  class,  the 
attendance  was  very  numerous ;  the  hall  was 
Buíficiently  filled.  The  foUowing  meetings, 
being  in  the  evenings,  were  attended  by  a 
much  larger  number,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  tríal 
to  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  hall.  In  this 
respect,  everything  was  satisfactory. 

There  was  a  prayer-meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  25th  September,  in  one  of  the 
minor  rooms,  where  the  persons  most  directly 
interested  in  the  imdertaking.  together  with 
the  numerous  friends  gathered  for  the  occa- 
Bion  from  Great  Brítain,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  claimed  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
on  the  various  meetings  fixed  for  the  follow- 
ing  days. 

On  the  moming  of  the  26th  the  public 
was  fírst  admitted  to  the  large  hall  for  its 
inauguration.  Pastor  Barde,  who  has  all 
along  given  his  great  zeal  and  energy  to 
every  point  connected  with  the  construction 
of  the  hall,  directed  the  proceedings.  They 
began  by  singing  the  French  version  of 
Luther^B  Hymn,  *'  Eine  fest  Burg  ist  unser 
Oott  f  then  a  portion  of  Scrípture  was  read, 
and  the  dedication  prayer  was  ofTered  up  by 
Pastor  Eymar. 

In  hÍB  address  from  the  chair,  the  Presi- 
dent  gave  an  account  of  the  varíous  difi&cul- 
ties  which  had  been  overcome.  He  mentioned 
the  help  received  from  Protestants  in  varíous 
countríes,  and  in  that  England  took  the  first 
place.  The  sympathy  thus  manifested  shows 
that  Calvin's  services  in  the  cause  of  that 
Gospel  which  is  the  common  treasure  of  all 
ÍBÍthívl  Chnrcliea  are  appreciated  also  in  dis- 
táat  countries,  even  beyon^  lYie  «esjs  'w\i<m^ 


his  beneficial  influence  is  felt,  and  wíll  be 
felt  in  ages  to  come.  He  then  gave  a  cleaz 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples  and  views  of  the  founders  of  the  hall, 
and  their  aim  in  its  erection.  Without  anj 
unnecessary  allusions  to  the  past,  he  wisely 
kept  in  view  the  state  of  religiouB  feeling, 
resulting  from  circumstances  best  known  and 
estimated  by  those  who  have  lived  througli 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  difipel  prejodioes 
and  anticipate  objections,  the  effects  of  whidi 
might  hinder  and  diminisli  the  good  froiti 
contemplated  in  thia  undertaking.  Hedia- 
tinctly  affirmed  that  this  hall  was  not  in- 
tended  for  a  church,  and  had  no  aectarian 
connexion ;  but  in  the  true  spirít  of  the  Eran- 
gelical  AUiance,  it  was  open  to  all  who  wonld 
wish  to  use  it,  not  only  for  religious  bot  for 
all  purposes  of  seríous  instruction,  and  em 
for  enjoyment,  provided  such  aims  were  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  piinciplei 
of  Evangelical  truth  and  Christian  fidelitj. 

In  the  name  of  the  committee  he  expluned 
that  their  greatest  wish  was  that  all  who  fre- 
quented  no  churcli  should  find  their  waj  to 
this  hall  as  to  a  neutral  ground,  wheie  the/ 
would  leam  that  the  religion  which  theyhaTe 
hitherto  looked  upon  as  a  yoke  and  a  bordenii 
the  only  true  source  of  spirítnal  life  and  leal 
happiness.  He  insisted  upon  the  dnty  of  all 
those  who  know  the  truth  to  use  eveiy  meass 
in  their  power  for  its  defence,  as  ita  enemiei 
do  for  ita  attack,  upon  the  full  aatÍB&ction 
provided  by  ChríBtianity  for  all  monl  and 
spirítual  need,  and  the  never-failing  rtrength 
by  which  alone  our  generation  can  be  pi^ 
pared  to  stand  firm  against  the  riaing  tide  of 
infidelity,  and  perform  ita  duty  to  the  woild 
and  to  Qod  in  a  manly  and  ChiÍBtian  mtimeL 

At  the  eoncluBÍon  of  thia  speech,  the  ch(Hr 
sang  a  portion  of  one  of  Haydn's  oittorioi» 
after  which  some  of  the  vÍBÍtors  addreaaed  ihe 
meeting.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  ILP'; 
Count  J.  De  Laborde,  from  Paris;  GoQHsellor 
A.  Chrísty'from  Basle ;  ProfeBsor  Gode^  to 
Neufchátel;  Pastor  Ferrier,  of  Qeneva;  tfd 
Pastor  Q.  Monod,  firom  ParÍB,  were  wosx»- 
Bively  heard,  and  gave  uttexance  to  the  wM 
feelinga,  but  they  would  loee  the  waim  ^ 
pathy  that  gladdened  the  hearts  of  tho»  pE*- 
sent  were  I  to  attempt  to  trauGribe  tbaa. 

Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigné  addzeMd  a  \b^ 
audience  the  same  evening,  giving  a  detaikd 
account  of  Calvin's  arrivíd  in  Qeneva,  od 
an  appreciation  of  his  work  there.  Wkn 
he  arrived,  he  had  no  thought  of  it^yiigi  ft' 
lesB  of  spending  hia  life  and  aetÍTÍ^  > 
Qeneva.  He  was  going  to  Qmamj^jatjft^ 
vi)i\.  ^i  TSissth  Uaxning^  «nd  wat  coapfiiltd  lif 
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»  armed  agitation  of  the  time  to  take  this 
y  mi  hÍB  way,  int^ding  only  to  pass  the 
jht  there ;  but  being  recognÍBed  by  a  French 
juaintance,  Farel  was  informed  of  his  pre- 
ice ;  and  Farel,  who  had  already  laboored 
his  utmost  in  the  cause  of  the  Qoepel,  saw 
M  aa  A  help  sent  in  time  of  need  by  the 
'Td  to  his  people.  He  rushed  to  the  inn, 
ged  his  stay,  refuted  his  objections,  and 
ally  threatened  him  with  Gk)d'8  curse  upon 
I  studies  if  he  preferred  his  own  conve- 
snce  to  the  good  of  the  Church.  What  the 
wer  of  thi8  man  of  Qoá  must  have  been 
ï  can  gather  from  Calvin  himself,  who  says 
at  he  qnaked  before  the  awful  denunciation, 
d  consented  to  remain.  This  crisis  in  the 
stiny  of  the  Reformer,  and  the  city  of  his 
option,  was  described  with  great  power,  and 
roke  a  thrilling  interest.  Having  thus 
tablished  a  community  of  feeling  between 
e  Reformer  and  his  hearers,  the  speaker 
ïnt  on  to  explain  the  nature  of  Calvin's  in- 
lence  on  Qeneva  and  on  the  world  at  large, 
id  the  means  by  which  he  exerted  it.  He 
owcd  how  Calvin  invariably  placed  the  fear 

God,  Christian  f&ith,  and  a  strictly  moral 
fe,  in  obedience  to  Cod's  commands,  as  the 
uns  of  all  national  order  and  prosperity. 
!e  drew  a  strong  contrast  between  the  per- 
anence  and  strength  with  which  those  prin- 
ples  had  endowed  a  small  state  like  Qeneva, 
i  well  as  other  communities  where  their 
gitimacy  had  been  acknowledged,  and  the 
iplorable  fruits  their  rejection  exempliíied 
L  the  terrorism  and  despotism  of  the  French 
evolution.  Their  absence  is  death;  their 
^on  is  life !  And  yet  there  is  no  question 
f  going  back  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  the 
«tld  must  move  forward.  What  our  age 
iquires  is  the  piety,  the  religion,  the  courage 
f  the  past,  appropriated  to  new  drcumstances 
id  a  more  advanced  age — more  liberty  for 
le  conscience  of  each  individual,  more  spiri- 
lality  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 

greater  share  given  to  the  lay  element  in 
8  govemment ;  and,  with  all  that,  a  unity 
t  eflfort  in  the  cause  of  the  truth  on  the  part 
r  all  who  know  the  truth.  Casting  a  glance 
ito  the  depths  of  the  future,  the  orator 
cpressed  his  deep-rooted  conviction  nearly 
I  theëe  words  :  "  What  dire  events  may  still 
e  in  store  for  this  generation  I  know  not : 
nt  one  thing  I  do  know ;  if  social  order  is  to 
erish,  it  will  perish  through  infidelity ;  if  it 
I  to  be  preserved,  living  Christianity  alone 
m  eave  it'* 

Another  lecture  of  great  interest  was  de- 
Ytered  the  foUowing  evening  by  Pastor  F. 
kflúhíf    Wlio    flelected    «b    apprópriate    to 


the  circumBtances  the  considetation  of  **  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Chríst."  He  ezamined 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  that  teach- 
ing,  whether  addressed  to  the  disciples  whom 
He  had  chosen  from  the  beginning  to  become 
the  heralds  of  his  doctrine,  or  directly  to  the 
multitudes  themselves.  Two  points  struck 
me  as  particularly  worthý  of  note.  In  the 
course  of  his  exposition,  he  remarked  how 
widely  mistaken  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
disclaim  all  dogmatical  teaching,  on  the  plea 
that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  not  dogmatical ; 
and  he  explained  how,  without  the  form,  or 
what  might  be  called  the  scholastic  reduction, 
the  substance  and  precision  of  dogmatical 
teaching  were  contained  in  his  words,  as  the 
bones  in  the  human  body,  which,  though  not 
apparent,  give  it  in  reality  its  strength  and 
shape.  He  gave  as  examples  our  Saviour's 
own  expressions  on  the  nature  of  sin,  on  for- 
giveness  of  sins  through  the  outpouring  of 
his  own  blood,  on  his  own  divinity  and  filia- 
tion,  and  on  justifícation  by  faith,  connected 
with  repentance  at  its  source,  and  with  holi- 
ness  in  its  progress.  Again,  he  observed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  the  teaching  of 
Christ  was  dogmatical,  it  was  never  exclu- 
Bively  so,  but  always  practical,  always  pres- 
Bingly  persuasive,  and  fuU  of  love;  and  he 
pressed  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of 
being,  like  Jesus,  full  ol  love  when  they  en- 
deavour  to  gain  souls  to  his  service,  so  that 
persuasion  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  convic- 
tion,  the  one  taking  hold  of  the  mind,  the 
other  of  the  heart. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  29th,  another  pro- 
gramme  brought  together  an  audience  as  large 
as  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  Both  ministers 
and  laymen  freely  addressed  the  audience,  and 
kept  the  attention  of  the  crowd  alive  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  The  last  of  the  speakers 
was  M.  Fred.  De  Rougemont,  of  Neufchátel. 
He  gave  a  very  able  sketch  of  his  experience 
in  his  unbelieving  days,  when  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  famous  Hegel,  and  of  the 
paths  by  which  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
Evangelical  faith.  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  from 
London,  gave  a  stirring  appeal  having  refer- 
ence  to  personal  conversionand  to  Iiviug,active 
piety,  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Although 
specJLÍng  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  transla- 
tor,  he  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention, 
and  I  trust  not  without  a  blessing.  The  Rev. 
R  Burgess  was  also  present,  but  did  not 
address  the  meeting. 

Thus  ended  those  precious  meetingB, 
planned  in  faith,  opened  in  hope,  and  closed 
in  thanksgivings.  Their  memory  wiU  be 
lasting.     But  I  muBt  not  concIud«  mtjbs^^sj^ 
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expressing  our  gratitude  to  tbofle  who  en- 
couraged  us  by  their  pre«ence  and  brotherly 
afifection  on  this  eolemn  occasion.     We  were 


gratefnl  indeed,  bnt  we  were  sfcill  nioie  happj 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  rich  and  eLeratod 
Christian  intercourse. 


SPAIN. 


THE    DARKNESS 

May  Christian  observers  look  with  hope 
on  Spain  ?  What  room  for  the  indulgence 
of  hope  Í8  supplied  by  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
a  Court  to  be  more  corrupt,  or  a  Qovemment 
more  arbitrary,  or  a  Church  more  bigoted,  or 
a  population  more  deba<«ed  and  priestridden  ? 
Perhaps  not.  And  yet  it  would  seem  as  if 
in  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  deeper  still, 
and  that  Spain  is  destined  to  plunge  into  it 
Every  attempt  to  break  the  iron  yoke  under 
which  she  groans  and  struggles  has  hitherto 
proved  abortive,  and  she  must  struggle  and 
groan  stiU,  while  her  affairs  are  growing  des- 
perate,  her  resources  failing,  and  her  credit 
gone. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  writer  travelled 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  country. 
The  Pyrenees  were  lovely.  Patches  of  snow 
lay  here  and  there  in  some  deep  hollow  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  into  which  the  sun's 
rays  had  not  penetrated  with  sufficient 
strength  to  melt  it ;  but  otherwise  they  were 
covered  with  vemal  beauty,  and  in  the  val- 
leys  with  even  rich  and  varied  luxuriance. 
Forests  of  cork  trees,  plantations  of  olives, 
vineyardfl,  orchards,  and  comfíelds  diversifíed 
the  scenery,  as  we  travelled  down  the  slopes 
or  mounted  again  up  the  ascents  of  these  fer- 
tile  mountains.  They  will  bear  little  com- 
parison  with  the  Alp.^.  None  of  their  sum- 
mits  are  coroneted  with  a  chaplet  of  ever- 
la»ting  snow.  No  avalanches  come  thundering 
down  from  their  lofty  peaks,  spreading  deso- 
lation  through  the  cultivated  subjacent  flelds, 
and  causing  the  terror-stricken  villagers  to 
fly  for  their  lives.  No  vast  glaciers  of  "  thick- 
ribbed  ice"  fumish  perennial  volumes  of  water 
to  rivers  like  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone.  Some 
atupendous  precipices  there  are,  some  savage 
rocks,  and  some  wild  wildemesses,  bleak  and 
sterile;  but  the  prevoiling  aspects  and  ele- 
ments  of  nature  are  not  the  sublime  and  the 
terrible,  ae  in  the  Alpine  ranges;  they  are 
grand  indeed  often,  and  imposing,  but  in  most 
instances  their  grandeur  melts  into  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  sentiments  of  awe,  if  they  are  some- 
times  awakened,  soon  give  place  to  those  of 
admiration,  and  even  of  delight  It  waa  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  the  com,  the  oil,  and 
the  wine  all  growing  in  the  same  field. 

A  very  different  accoont,  howeyer,  must  be 


AND    THE    DAWN. 

given  of  the  country  as  the  Pyrenees  are  left 
behind,  and  the  traveller  advances  into  iti 
central  part.  The  high  table-land  of  Caatíle 
lies  like  an  immense  desert  in  the  middle  of 
the  coúntry.  The  eye  stretches  over  thoa- 
sands — it  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggentíon  to 
say  tens  of  thousands — of  acres  withont  olxenr- 
ing  a  tree,  a  bush,  or  even  a  tuft  of  graea.  No 
agriculture,  no  apparent  cultivation  of  anj 
kind,  breaks  the  wide,  and  for  the  most  peil) 
level  surface  of  the  soil.  The  soil  itaelf  looki 
almost  as  though  it  were  incapable  of  coltÍTi 
tion.  Yet  arid  as  it  is,  and  harah,  of  a  dÍBgf 
grey  colour,  resembling  the  clay  of  which 
pottery  is  made,  an  enterpriaing  and  m- 
dustrious  people  would  surely  have  tnmed  'ú 
to  some  account.  The  population,  too^  of  Úm 
sterile  regions  appeared  to  be  scatteredeiid 
thin.  But  whether  it  be  the  want  of  laboiuen^ 
or  the  want  of  capital,  or  the  want  of  ente^ 
prise,  the  ground  still  iies,  at  this  períod  of 
civilisation,  under  the  primal  curse  of  banen- 
ness.  If  anything  can  equal  the  doU,  M 
repulsive  level  of  its  wretchedneaa,  it  mast  be 
the  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitante,  not  of 
this  part  only,  but  of  the  whole  of  SpaiiL 

But  ÍB  not  Spain   a  Chriatian  coantrjt 
Have  they  not  splendid  cathedmla,  a  1019- 
niíicent  hierarchy,   a  sumptuous   ritae],  •& 
apostolic  priesthood,  and  the  inatitatioDe  of 
Christianity?     They  have  it  alL     Bnt  witk 
it  all  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  morals  or  tbe 
religious  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  people 
are  a  whit  more  refíned  or  elevated  than  whea 
they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mooit- 
In  8ome  things,  indeed,  it  wonld  be  an  QH* 
meríted  disparagement  of  the  Mohammediii^ 
to  compare  them  with  the  Roman  Citíiolic^ 
of  Spain.     Let  these  two  íacts  teetify. 

The  writer  was  at  Toledo,  that  groteiqiM  á^ 
MoorÍRh  city.  WaUdng  throogh  ito 
his  attention  waa  arreeted  by  a  eonooiins 
people  gathered  in  front  of  one  of 
churches.  He  inqnired  the  oocaeion  oí  Úí^ 
crowd,  and  fonnd  they  were  wmitiiig  £or 
procession  which  waa  aboat  to  emeige. 
waited,  too,  though  at  aome  difltanee. 
sently  there  came  forth  «  long  tnúi  o^ 
priests,  and  monksy  and  ckoristei% 
other  officials,  all  robed  in  ■oiplicei 
other  ecclesiaatical  veatmenti»  «ml 
banners    and    imagesi    ctowea    ead 
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B,  and  a  blackamoor  VÍTgin  aa  large  as 

At  dght  of  this  ugly  idol  all  the 
ple  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  the  men 
Dvered  their  heads.  One  of  them  tuming 
idy  and  catching  8Íght  of  the  wríter  erect 
coyered,  Btarted  up  from  his  devotiona, 
f  brandishing  a  great  stick,  ran  furionsly 
ards  him,  evidently  to  avenge  the  honour 
the  Holy  Virgin  upon  the  startled  and 
Dg  heretic     A  speedy  retreat  alone  saved 

from  the  intended  infliction.  The 
ieasion  moved  on,  and  traverBed  the 
0118  Btreets  of  the  city,  to  propitiate  the 
:y,  who  for  several  weeks  had  given 
Q  no  rain  !  With  all  the  fanaticism 
he  Muflsulmans,  their  faith  is  not  charge- 
with  such  degraded  and  degrading  con- 
ions  of  Qod  as  these  bigoted  Catholics 
ced. 

lie  other  fact  referred  to,  and  now 
be  mentioned,  was  still  more  detest- 
and  blasphemous.  It  was  Whit-Sunday 
ladrid.  In  the  moming  the  streets  re- 
ided  with  martial  mnsic,  and  the  heavy 
ip  of  soldiers  marching  to  divine  service. 

cathedral  and  all  the  churches  were 
rded.  High  Mass  was  performed  with 
imaginarj  accompaniments  that  could 
le  the  senses  and  enchant  the  souL  The 
f  functionaries  of  the  Church  were  there, 
highest  civil  and  military  ofi&cers,  superblj 
sed  Castilian  ladies  in  troops,  and  all 
Irid  was  prostrate  in  piety  and  prayer.  In 
tvening^  wUh  the  publishêd  and  placarded 
Uon  of  the  atUharitieSf  there  ivtu  a  huUr 
\  in  hcmour  of  ihe  Holy  Ohott!  Cán  a 
on  sink  into  deeper  moral  degradation? 
i  there  be  in  the  minds  of  a  people  a  more 
I  oblivion  of  all  just  conceptions  and  senti- 
its  conceming  religion  7 
)at  is  there  no  bright  side  to  this  gloomy 
nre  ?  There  is.  Yet  the  light  does  not 
^resent  spread  itself  over  all  the  canvas ; 
inust  we  be  too  sangnine  that  it  is  abont 
0  80.  Spain  has  once  extinguished  the 
eu  beams  of  the  retuming  Gospel.  She 
voased  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  in- 
i^t  Reformation,  and  shut  heiself  up  in 
ceval  darknees.  And  she  wiU  do  so 
^  if  she  can  but  have  her  own  way.  Let 
owever,  recognise  with  thankfulness  the 
^Teá  rays  which  here  and  there  iUumine 

would   otherwise   be   the  unmitigated 

e  glean  the  following  particulars,  and 
*U  them  to  our  readers.*  "Tens  of 
sands  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions 


'  — ^himdreds  of  thonsands  of  Evangelical  pub> 
lications — have  been  introduced  into  the  conn- 
,  try.  Thousands  of  the  latter,  including  evea 
I  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture,  have  been 
j  printed  in  her  principal  cities,  and  by  her 
own  sons.  Hundreds  of  Spaniards  have  been 
volimtary  distributors  of  those  publications, 
and  Oospel  tmth  has  spread  rapidly  wherever 
the  circulation  was  eflected."  "An  elderly 
gentleman  entered  a  railway  carríage  in  which 
Mr.  L.,  a  gentleman  from  Scotknd,  waa 
travelling.  The  latter  after  a  little  while 
handed  him  a  little  book,  entitled,  '  What  is 
the  Qospel  ? '  He  began  to  read  it  imme- 
diately,  then  glanced  at  Mr.  L.;  read  on  a 
little  more,  and  took  a  more  eamest  look  at 
him ;  he  read  on  further,  and  again  anxiously 
scmtinising  the  donor,  said,  'This  book  speaks 
tmth.'  This  remark  led  to  some  conversa- 
tion,  in  which  the  old  gentleman  infomied 
Mr.  L.  that  he  knew  the  tmth,  and,  placing 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  said,  *  I  have  it  here.' 

*  Have  you  a  Bible  V  inquired  Mr.  L.  *  Yes, 
I  have  long  had  one,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 
He  added,  *  There  are  more  Bibles  in  Spain 
than  are  known  of.'  To  this  conversation 
two  other  gentlemen  sitting  opposite  intently 
listened.  Towards  the  cloee  of  it  one  c^ 
them,  leaning  over  to  the  old  gentleman,  said, 

*  What  is  all  this  about  ? '  The  venerable 
Spaniard  then  began,  and  in  a  most  remark- 
able  and  lucid  manner  explained  the  Qospel 
to  the  two  eager  listeners  before  him."  **  Last 
summer  a  gentleman  about  to  viait  Spain 
took  with  him  a  note  of  introduction  to  some 
Spanish  Protestants.  After  his  retura  a 
friend  wrote, '  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  W.  L.  A  visited  the  Christians 
whose  names  you  fumished  in  Q.,  D.,  and  F.f 
He  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  work 
he  there  witnessed,  particularly  in  Q.  and  D. 
In  F.  he  says  the  authorities  have  been  in- 
formed  of  the  names  of  the  more  prominent 
Christians,  and  a  close  watch  is  kept  upon 
them.  The  reverse  is  the  case  at  Q.'  **  The 
foUowing  is  a  further  communication  :  "  A 
friend  of  mine  has  just  retumed  from  a  visit 
to  Q.,  D.,  and  F.  His  report  as  to  the  con- 
dition  of  matters  in  Spain  is  most  encourag- 
ing.  He  had  fuU  introduction  to  Spanish 
Christians  in  the  above  places,  and  saw  at  Q. 
and  D.  many  Christians.  In  D.,  strange  to 
say,  they  seem  to  have  íar  greater  practical 
liberty  than  elsewhere ;  meeting  in  numben 
as  high  as  forty,  and  even  daring  to  sing 
hymns  occasionaUy  without  interference.  But 
they  must  be  mnning  great  nsk,  for  in  F.  the 


*  Communicsted  to  the  Spanish  Evangelisatioxi  Society. 
t  Theae  initials  are  not  tlw  real  ones,  for  obTioiu  reasons. 
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veïy  oppo8Íte  obtains.  Some  informer  has 
given  the  names  of  many  noted  Christians. 
They  are  cloeely  watched." 

A  gentleman  who  for  nearly  four  years 
t^as  engaged  in  mission  work  in  the  Spaniah 
Peninsula,  of  a  deeply  interesting  character 
and  most  succeasful  results,  haa  been  lahour- 
ing  all  through  this  summer  among  the  thou- 
sandH  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  visiting 
the  Exhibition  in  Paris.  "  How  shall  I  teU 
you/'  he  says,  **  of  the  joy  with  which  the 
Scriptures  are  received  by  many  ?  In  the 
Mexican  temple  and  garden  surrounding  it 
may  be  seen  Mexicans  snatching  a  few  mo- 
ftients  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  Valen- 
tianas  in  the  orchateria  (refreshment-room), 
^ho  have  each  accepted  a  Qospel  portion, 
íind  time  amidst  the  care  and  bustle  of 
business  to  solace  themselves  with  a  few 
words  of  comfort  from  the  precious  promises 
of  Christ  Sturdy  Catalans  may  be  found 
here  and  there,  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
maze  of  machinery,  thoughtfully  reading  the 
Bible.  A  Spanish  priest  hoped  to  see  the  day 
when  there  would  be  liberty  of  religion  in 
his  country.  *  The  Exposition,*  said  he,  *  is 
a  wondrous  affair,  but  the  greatest  wonder 
the  world  has  ever  seen  is  your  Bible  distri- 
bution*  A  gentleman  from  Lerida  said  that 
for  years  he  had  been  anxious  to  obtain  a 
Bible,  having  heard  so  much  about  it.  He 
felt  that  the  best  thing  he  could  carry  home 
to  his  wife  and  family  from  Paris  was  an 
entire  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  A  Montanes, 
after  sitting  quite  two  hours  reading  the  Word, 
dcclared  it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
*  From  what  I  have  read,*  said  he,  *  I  know 
this  book  wiU  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my 
heart  I  do  beUeve  Jesus  Christ  is  our  only 
Saviour.'       Last     Lord's-day    moming    fíve 


Spanish  young  ladies  thankfuHy  accepted 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  for  ftbore 
an  hour  sat  reading  diUgently  opposite  my 
window.  They  aU  came  again  to  me,  lod 
said,  *  Mil  gracias,  caballero ;  how  verj  kmd 
of  you  English  Chrístians  to  love  us  so  mnch 
as  to  bring  the  Word  of  God  to  us  hcre.' 
One  aftemoon  I  conversed  for  nearly  thiee 
hours  with  three  Spanish  gentlemen  in  the 
Exhibition  conceming  the  great  meflsage  of 
salvation.  One  of  them  embraced  me  for 
giving  him  a  Bible,  and  aU  hoped  the  daj 
would  speedily  come  when  Spain  will  be 
open  to  receive  the  trath.  They  thonght  the 
time  was  nigh.  A  Catalan  asks  for  a  packet 
of  Bibles  and  books,  to  take  with  him  to  a 
town  in  Catalonia,  for  circulation  among  his 
relatives,  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  Seríp- 
tures.  A  Spanish  lady  of  negro  parentage 
told  me  she  has  been  made  happy  by  leam- 
ing  from  the  good  book  that  God  íb  no  le- 
specter  of  persons,  and  that  she  might,  is 
weU  as  the  fairest  white,  hope  for  foigivenea 
and  acceptance  in  Jesus." 

I  could  scnd  you  much  more,  bntlfear 
trespas5dng  too  much  on  your  oolanm 
Perhaps  you  wiU  give  me  an  opportonitj  of 
writing  again  ?  I  close  now  by  adding  thik 
in  Launanne  several  young  Spaniarda  aie 
being  trained  by  competent  Christian  in- 
stractors  in  such  bibUcal  and  other  leaning 
as  may  the  better  fit  them  to  carry  on  em- 
geUstic  work  in  their  own  country.  A  prÍTííe 
letter  gives  me  very  encouraging  infonnatkm 
respecting  them.  The  writer  aaya,  "  I  wiA 
EngUsh  Christians  when  paasing  throng^ 
Lausanne  would  pay  the  Spanish  Seminary 
a  visit ;  it  would  be  the  surest  way  of  heooiD* 
ing  interested  in  the  work,  and  onr  deiCf 
Swiss  brethren  need  onr  help."  £.  Sw 


[From  onr  own  Correspondent.] 
THS   STRUQGLB   FOR   ROMB. 

Florence,  October  17,  1867. 
The  criais  which  has  been  expected  for 
some  time  is  now  near  at  hand.  Ever  since 
Italy  became  a  united  kingdom,  its  inhabit- 
ants  have  never  ceased  to  beUeve  that  the 
small  part  of  the  States  of  the  Chuich  which 
were  aUowed  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pope  must  soon  be  added  to  the  newly- 
formed  kingdom,  and  Rome  become  the 
capital  of  the  peninsula.  This  is  not  an 
ópinion  that  has  aecretly  been  held  by  a  few 
enthufliastu,  biit  a  beUef  that  has  been  enter- 
tained  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     It 
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in  pubUo  meetings,  in  Govemnient  nem^ 
papers,  and  even  in  Parliament  itselfl  Ver^ 
different  means  have  been  ptopoeed  for  atf^ 
compUshing  this,  and  even  yet  it  ia  doabtfi^ 
how  and  when  this  object  oan.  be  atfeunfl^ 
But  now  the  fírst  step  has  beea  taken  by  th^ 
party  of  action,  and  it  ia  impoenble  Úm^ 
matters  can  long  continue  as  they  .are^  or  cve^ 
as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  Tke  poatM^ 
in  which  Italian  affairs  now  stiod  taa  b^ 
satisfactory  to  none.  The  sinoeie  Gatliolk^ 
cannot  be  satÍBfied  at  seeing  their  nder 
upon  his  throne  by  the  force  of  inni 
Italians  cannot  remain  content  wlieii  theyi 
one  who,  whatevcr  his  fanlts  may  be^  hm 


iiaê  been  ezpreeeed  ixl  the  moet  open  manner  |  proved  himself  the  moet  deToted  of 
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ftnd  disinterestëd  of  men,  conflned  to  an 
island  wliich  he  dare  not  leave;  and  the 
QoTemment  cannot  but  feel  humbled  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  French  interven- 
tion,  they  would  at  once  march  to  Rome. 

Several  engagements  have  taken  place 
between  the  Qaribaldini  and  the  Papal 
troops,  and  eyen  the  clerical  joumals  and  the 
npholders  of  the  priestly  party  have  been 
obliged  to  confesa  that  victory  has  not  always 
been  on  their  side.  The  Giomale  di  Roma 
gives  lists  of  the  names  and  countries  of  those 
who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Papal 
troops,  in  order  to  show  that  they  are  not  in- 
Borgents ;  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  in 
connexion  with  this  is,  that  all  those  who  are 
really  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States  are  re- 
presented  as  emigrants.  According  to  the  cor- 
/espondents  of  the  clerical  papers,  there  exists 
the  greatest  tranquillity  in  Rome,  and  not 
Íhe  slightest  sympathy  is  there  felt  for  those 
Who  wish  to  make  it  the  capital  of  Italy 
imder  Victor  EmmanneL  According  to  other 
papers,  the  greatest  impatience  ezists,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  absence  of  many  of  the  young 
men.  The  Roman  correspondent  of  the 
Turin  Gazette  says,  in  a  letter  published  yes- 
terday :  '^  Be  sure  the  revolution  will  break 
out  here  as  soon  as  orders  are  given  to  this 
efféct.  Several  depóts  of  arms  are  already 
prepared  within  the  city.  All  that  is  waited 
íbr  ÍB  the  assurance  that  the  rísing  will 
íucceed  without  too  much  shedding  of  blood.'' 
Although  the  issue  of  the  present  move- 
ment  seems  doubtful,  we  would  cherish  the 
belief  that  Ood,  who  has  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  opened  up  the  way  for  the  spread  of 
the  truth  in  this  land,  where  it  was  for  so 
•  long  unknown,  will  use  what  is  now  going  on 
fbr  the  still  wider  diffusion  of  the  Gospel. 

BVANQELI8ATI0N   IN   THB   VENETIAN 
PR0VINCE8. 

At  present  politics  are  occup^ring  the 
minda  of  the  majority  of  the  Italians  far 
more  than  religioua  topics.  Still,  the  work  of 
évangelisation  continues  to  make  progress. 
£specially  is  this  the  case  in  those  stations 
that  have  been  commenced  in  the  Yenetian 
jArovinces.  In  Venice  it  has  been  found 
nécessary  to  open  another  place  for  public 
worship.  Both  of  these  not  only  continue  to 
be  crowded,  biit  even  the  courts  and  ante- 
rooms  are  fiUed  with  persons  who  listen  with 
the  most  eager  attention  to  the  words  of 
etemal  life.  An  interest  in  the  Goapel  mes- 
sage  is  spreading  in  all  parts  of  the  cily. 
Most  urgent  reque^ts  havc  been  addressed  to 
thé  evangelists  to  open  other  stations  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  Signor  Comba 


has  applied  to  the  Evangelisation  Committee 
of  the  Waldensian  Church  for  a  colleagne,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  comply  with 
some  of  these  requests,  and  scatter  still  more 
widely  the  good  seed  of  the  Word.  Of 
course  the  priests  are  putting  forth  all  their 
efforts  to  damage  this  work  and  hinder  the 
people  from  listening  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  meet  with  little  success 
among  the  more  intelligent  classes.  During 
the  time  that  the  cholera  was  in  Yenice,  one 
of  the  Evangelici  was  attacked  by  that  dis- 
ease.  When  he  was  near  the  point  of  death, 
a  priest  came  to  confess  him ;  but  the  young 
man  refused  his  services,  saying,  "  Jesus  is  my 
confessor,  therefore  I  have  no  need  of  you.* 
Another  priest  visited  him,  and  received  the 
same  answer.  The  young  man  then  died, 
calling  upon  Jesus  to  receive  his  spirit  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  the  death  had 
taken  place,  than  numbers  of  the  lowest 
classes  and  of  women  collected  in  the  street, 
invoking  curses  on  the  Protestants,  and 
throwing  stones  at  the  windows.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  an  exception.  Hitherto  the  evan- 
gelist  has  never  been  insulted  by  any  of  the 
Venetians. 

THE   NICE   OOMHITTEB — EDUCATION. 

From  the  report  of  the  "  Nice  ForeignerB* 
Evangelisation  Committee,"  we  leam  that 
during  the  past  year  this  society  has  main- 
tained  in  Italy  fífteen  labourers,  being  three 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  These  are 
at  present  stationed  as  follows :  Barletta,  one 
evangelist  and  one  oolporteur;  Como,  one 
evangelist,  one  schoolmaster,  and  one  colpor- 
teur;  Milan,  two  evangelists,  one  school- 
master,  and  one  schoolmistress ;  Fara,  one 
who  acts  as  evangelist  and  schoolmaster ; 
Florence,  one  keeper  of  book  dep6t  and  lend- 
ing  library ;  Piverone,  one  who  acts  as  evan- 
gelist  and  schoolmaster ;  Sardinia,  one  evan- 
gelist  and  one  schoolmaster;  Sondrio,  one 
evangelist. 

Schools  are  one  of  the  most  important 
means  by  which  the  work  of  evangeïisation 
is  being  carried  on.  It  is  well  known  that 
out  of  the  twenty-two  millions  of  persons 
who  form  the  Italian  nation,  seventeen 
millions  are  unable  either  to  read  or  write. 
Recent  statiatics  show  the  character  of 
the  education  which  many  of  these  seven- 
teen  millions  have  received.  A  Qeneral 
Board  of  Examination  has  been  estabUshed 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  those  young 
men  who  wish  to  pass  into  the  lyceums  or 
higher  schools.  In  order  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation  on  the  Italian  language,  2,261  pre- 
sented  themselves ;  out  of  this  number  1,380 
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were  admitted,  and  881  rejected;  or  61  per 
cent  approved,  and  39  per  cent  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  mark.  Althoiigh  many  of  the  £van- 
gelici  compUiin  that  schools  of  a  higher  class 
have  not  yet  been  established  among  them,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  part  with 
the  young  people  far  too  soon  and  leave  them 
to  opposing  influences,  yet  it  is  very  eatis- 
factory  to  know  that  the  most  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Bchools  are  not  only  equal,  but  su- 
perior,  to  the  geuerality  of  the  muuicipal  and 
Qovernment  schools ;  while  the  teachers  not 
only  show  greater  aptitude  in  teaching,  but 
pursue  their  t^k  with  a  nobler  spirit  and 
higher  aim.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
very  many  of  the  Koman  Catholic  children 
attend  these  schools,  notwithstanding  the 
threats  and  opposition  of  the  priests,  not  be- 
cause  they  are  more  convenient,  but  because 
the  parents  flnd  that  there  their  children  are 
better  taught. 

RELIOIOU8   LITERATURE    FOR   THE    PEOPLE. 

The  "  Italian  Evangelical  Publication  So- 
ciety  '*  still  continues  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
evangelists  and  teachers,  by  sending  forth 
froui  the  Claudian  Press  a  variety  of  religious 
books  and  tracts.  Among  those  lately  pub- 
lished  are  "  To  Freethinkers,"  a  series  of 
papers  on  atheism,  pantheirim,  and  scepti- 
cism;  "The  Virgin  and  the  Sainte;"  "  Faith 
and  Incredulity ; "  "  The  History  of  a  Piece 
of  Wood;'*  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation ;  **  an  abridgment  of  "  The  Dairy- 
man's  Daughter ; "  "  The  Old  French  Soldier ;  ** 
**  The  Papacy  and  Evangelicalism,"  by  Dr. 
De  Sanctis ;  **  The  Christian  and  his  Cross ; " 
"  The  Happy  Escape ; "  and  new  editions  of 
"  Come  to  Jesus ; "  "  The  Difference  between 
Protestantism  and  Popery ; "  "  Father  Cle- 
ment;"  "  The  Italians  are  Protestants,"  etc. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  be  en- 
abled  to  extend  their  operations  and  take 
possession  of  the  extensive  íield  that  has  been 
opened  up  to  them,  they  have  prepared  a 
circular,  in  which  they  appeal  for  assistance 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  spiri- 
tual  welfare  of  Italy.  In  order  to  interest 
Christian  friends  in  this  work,  and  show  what 
has  already  been  done,  we  make  the  following 
extracts  from  this  circular: — 

"  The  work  of  this  society  is  divided 
into  three  departments:  First,  the  selec- 
tion  and  translation  of  relij^ous  books  and 
tracts  suitable  for  circulation  in  Italy,  care 


being  taken  that  they  are  neither  se^ 
tarian  nor  purely  denominational,  but  roch 
as  set  forth  salvation  through  the  righteotu- 
ness  of  Christ  and  expose  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  second,  prínting  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate,  and  keeping  the 
machinery  in  an  efiicient  state  by  providing 
new  types  when  necessary  ;  third,  circnla- 
tion  of  books  when  printed.  For  thia  the 
society  has  hitherto  been  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  directors  of  the  Scottiah 
Natiomil  Bible  Society,  and  that  of  Elberfeld, 
in  allowing  their  colporteurs  to  carry  about 
with  them  its  tracts  and  books  while  sellÍDg 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  it  íb  most  desiiable 
that  means  should  be  provided  to  enable  the 
society  to  organise  an  efficient  syBtem  of 
colportage  of  its  own. 

**  Hitherto  this  society  has  carríed  on  iti 
operations  unobtrusively,  without  any  appeal 
to  the  public  for  aid.     It  has  been  grútlj 
indebted  to  the  directors  of  the  London  Reli- 
gious  Tract  Society  for  an  annual  grant  anoe 
1862  to  aid  the  prosecution  of  ita  work.  All 
beyond  that,  however,  has  been  deríved  fiom 
personal  fríends,  to  whom  the  members  have 
individually   addressed    themselves  for  tbe 
prínting  of  some  particular  book.     With  the 
assistance  received  from  these  two  souicea  the 
society   has   prínted,  since   1862,  a  weeklf 
Evangelical  paper,  called  the  Eco  della  VeriU; 
about  50,000  copies  annually  of  the  Amico  i» 
Gasa;  and  232  new  works,  or  new  editions 
of  works,  amounting  to  520,000  copies;  ui^ 
in  the  same  space  of  time  thej  have  aold 
390,000  copies. 

"  The  time  has  now  come,  however,  whohv 
if  the  work  is  to  be  efficiently  maintaine^ 
and  carríed  on  with  the  vigour  which  tb^ 
necessities  of  Italy  demand,  an  appeal  mii^ 
be  made  to  the  Christian  public  botl' 
in  Great  Brítain  and  Ameríca  for  fond^ 
wherewith  to  accomplish  this  object  Wh^ 
the  Religious  Book  Society  of  Ton]on»0 
is  to  France  this  sodety  ia  to  Italy.  I^ 
has  entire  possession  of  the  field.  Sinc^ 
the  Gkneva  Evangelical  Society  xetiie^ 
from  printing  work  it  has  no  livaL  It  np^ 
plies  the  varíous  book  depóta  from  the  Alp^ 
to  Sicily,  and  the  colporteuxa  employod  bý' 
EpiscopaUans,  Preabyteriaiu,  IndëpóidentVv 
and  Baptists.  Its  directora  lepresent  tuíoo^ 
nationaïitiea  and  religioos  denomiiiatioiu,*  * 


*  The  foUowing  constitute  the  committee :  Rev.  Dr.  Revel,  Rev.   Dr.  Stewart,  Rev.  Dr.  Vtii  _ 
C.  Webb  Smith,  Esq.,  Rev.  James  B.  Will,  Secretary  and  Treasnrer.     Ck>ntribntlons  to  the  AumIí  oí 
Rociety  wili  be  reoeived  by  James  A.  Mathieeon,  Esq.,  77,  Lombard-street,  London;  W.  ImMê, 
Commercial  Bank,  Edinbuigh ;  or  by  the  Rev.  James  B.  WiU,  SUmpería  Clandiana»  38,  Via 
Florenoe. 
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[At>m  s  Special  Correspondent] 

Berlin,  October  16,  1867. 

GHUBCH   BUILDINO   800IETT. 

Thifl  day  was  formerly  one  of  joyous  cele- 
ktion  in  our  country,  as  the  birthday  of  our 
»d  King  Frederick  William  lY.,  who  has 
;  an  nndjing  memorial  in  the  hearts  of  áll 
rÍBtiana.  So  mnch  the  more  were  we  grati- 
L  hj  the  beantifal  symbolical  pictnre  which 
:  Committee  of  the  Amsterdam  Evangelical 
liance  had  placed  in  their  hall  before  the 
rlin  Conference,  in  which  King  Frederick 
lliam  ÍB  represented  as  receiving  from  an 
^l  the  palm  of  victory.  It  may  safely  be 
1  that  by  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  he 
Lsed  a  great  revival  of  Evangelical  life 
ong  ns.  Churches,  and  good  works  in  con- 
don  with  the  churches,  bear  testimony  to 

name  in  every  town  of  the  kingdom.  He 
l  mach  to  promote  zealous  efforts  for  the 
(Ction  of  places  of  Divine  worship,  and  the 
thering  of  the  people  together  in  the  sanc- 
iries  of  the  Lord.  But  all  that  has  been 
ne  in  this  way,  not  in  Berlin  alone,  but 
Bewhere,  is  as  yet  insufficient.  Everywhere, 
ipecially  in  the  large  towns,  there  is  stiU  a 
ck  both  of  churches  and  preachers.  We 
ave  cause,  therefore,  most  heartily  to  con- 
«tulate  ourselves  on  the  exertions  of  the 
iiarch  Building  Society.  On  the  20th  of 
;tober,  the  Golgotha  Chapel,  which  has  been 
icted  by  this  society,  will  be  dedicated  with 
sat  rejoicing.  Another  new  church  has 
»  built  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
I  this  was  consecrated  the  Sunday  before 
^-  Collections  are  stiU  being  made  for  the 
ction  of  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  St 
^eon.  It  is  also  hoped  that  Chríst  Church, 
ích  belongs  to  the  London  Society  for 
Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
^  will  80on  enlarge  its  sphere  of  use- 
^eaa,  80  as  to  be  made  a  blessing  álso  to 

I^testant  Churches.  A  few  weeks  ago 
■^eeting  was  held  by  the  Protestant  Asso- 
^oi^  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Building 
^Qty,  at  which  Professor  Cassel  gave  a 
^^  of  the  Conference  at  Amsterdam; 
^cher  MiLUersiefen  of  the  Diet  at  Kiel; 

^be  Couit  Preacher,  Kógel,  of  the  Church 
^ding  Society,  which  up  to  the  present 
^     has  coUected  a  sum  of  35,000   rix- 


^Ohday-sghoolb  and  homb  mission. 
-^ftt  Sonday,  being  thanksgiving-day  for 
^Uurvest)  a  festival  was  held  such  as  Ber- 
Has  never  seen  before.    -Four  thousand 
'^^^«a  firom  the  variona  Sabbath-schools  of 


the  town  were  assembled  to  pndse  and  wor- 
ship  Cod  together.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
rain,  the  great  QarrÍBon  Church  was  quite  full, 
and  Pastors  Strauss,  Prochnow,  and  Krafft 
conducted  the  chUdren's  service  of  reading 
and  song,  much  to  the  delight  of  alL 

The  City  Mission,  which  has  directed  its 
efforts  especiaUy  to  the  good  of  the  cab- 
drivers,  is  making  steady  progress.  Through 
the  missíonaries  it  is  able  to  reach  three 
hundred  of  these  men,  so  as  to  lend  them 
books,  and  give  them  assbtance,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  as  they  need  it  As  the  next  step, 
it  hopea  to  establish  meetings  among  their 
famiHes,  in  which,  by  simple  addresses  and 
narratives,  their  hearts  may  be  won  to  that 
which  ÍB  good. 

There  is  a  very  admirable  institution  here, 
a  home  for  young  women,  called  the  "  Martha 
House."  It  was  founded  by  the  Deaconesses' 
Institution  at  E^aiserswerth,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  departed  Fliedner.  Young  women 
are  there  provided  with  a  lodging,  employ- 
ment,  and  instruction.  The  anniversary  of 
this  institution  was  held  recently,  and  Pastor 
Disselhof,  the  present  manager  of  Kalsers- 
werth,  who  has  but  lately  retumed  from  a 
joumey  in  the  East,  was  present  SimUar 
estabUshments  have  been  opened  in  various 
other  towns,  and  most  recently  in  Stettin. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associationa 
continue  steadily  to  increase.  In  Magdebuig, 
Potsdam,  and  BerUn  itself,  they  greatly  need 
enlarged  accommodation.  Since  the  removal 
of  Pastor  Quandt,  their  former  leader,  to  the 
Hague,  Pastor  Kómer,  of  Fúrstenwald,  has 
been  at  their  head,  and  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  are  in  this  work. 

In  the  year  1866,  234  candidates  in  Pio- 
testant  diyinity  became  eligible  for  orders, 
and  214  were  ordained  to  the  pastorate. 
Among  aU  these,  it  may  be  said,  with  thank- 
fulness  to  Qod,  there  are  very  few  who  are 
not  Uving  and  walking  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
with  diversities  of  gifts,  of  course,  but  stiU 
one  in  oonscientious  devotion  to  their  oner- 
ous  duties.  The  growth  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  love  is  everywhere  manifest 
When  a  coUection  was  recently  made  for  the 
Protestants  in  Smyma,  the  sum  of  430  rix- 
doUars  was  contributed. 

PB0TE8TANT    ASS0C7IATI0NS. 

There  are  now  more  detailed  reporta  of 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Asso- 
ciations,  held  in  Neustadt-an-der-Haaidt,  in 
the  Palatinate.  For  a  long  time  theie  have 
been  in  the  Palatinate  a  number  of  chuichea 
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in  which  Bationali&tic  opinions  have  been 
widely  diíTused.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
obeervation  in  Germany  that,  under  a  Catholic 
Goveinment,  Rationalipjn  proflpero.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  holds  iteelf  justifíed  as  opposed 
to  Romish  Buperstition ;  and  on  the  other,  it 
is  by  no  means  discountenanced  by  its  op- 
ponent.  Gladly  would  the  Komish  Church 
designate  all  Frotestantism  as  Eationalism ;  for 
it  diflcems  greater  danger  to  itself  in  the 
believing  recognition  of  the  Gospel,  than  in 
ihat  ProteBtantÍBm  which  oppoaes  itself  to 
Christ  as  the  risen  Redeemer.  The  Pala- 
tinate  belonge  to  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
and  although  this  kingdom  contains  many 
believing  Protestant  confessors,  although 
Erlangen  is  tilled  with  Lutheran  professors 
and  adherents — for  it  is  the  imiversity  of 
the  Protestant  distríct — it  must  neverthelesB 
be  eaid  that  previous  Govemments  have  not 
been  sufficiently  concemed  to  provide  an 
antidote  against  Rationaliam,  especially  among 
the  active  population  of  the  Palatinate,  in 
positive  religious  organisations  of  believers. 
The  number  of  members  assembled  at  Neu- 
Btadt  was  not  large,  and  among  them,  those 
who  are  known  in  wider  circles  took  very 
varíous  doctrinal  stand-points.  Schenkel  was 
there,  from  Heidelberg;  Professor  Ewald,  from 
Guttingen;  from  Roetock  came  ex-Professor 
Baumgaitcn.  £ut  Baumgarten  is  far  from 
coÍDciding  with  Scheiikel  and  others  in 
matters  of  faith.  Only  Pastor  Thomas  was 
present  from  Berlin.  The  príncipal  subject 
was  the  Union  [between  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches],  theses  on  which 
wcre  delivered  by  Schenkel,  because  the 
l^roper  repórter,  Krause,  the  editor  of  the 
Protestant  Church  organ,  was  prevented  by 
illnesA  from  being  present.  The  theses  gave 
expression  to  the  endeavonr  after  a  *^  Gcrman 
Protestant  National  Church,''  in  which  there 
should  be  one  communion,  and  one  form  of 
church  govemment  Such  a  demand  could 
not  be  justly  set  aside,  if  only  it  embraced  in 
addition  o»«  faith  in  the  revelation  of  the 
Gospel.  But  it  was  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental  prínciple  that  dogmas  are  of  no  im- 
portance  in  the  GhríBtían  life.  The  epeaker 
who  opened  the  proceedings  was  indeed  right 
when  he  said  that  we  aie  not  baptized  into 
Luther  and  Calvin,  but  into  ChrUi;  but  we 
are  not  baptized  into  JesuB  the  man,  but  into 
the  ríeen  Chríst,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word 
which  was  from  the  beginning. 

The  27th  of  September  was  chosen  for  the 
meeting,  because  on  that  day,  fifty  years  ago, 
King  Frederíck  William  lY.  took  the  firtt 
f  tepiq  íor  tlie  eBtabUshn^ent  of  the  Union  of 


the  faithful.  The  aim  was  to  testify  thtt  it 
ÍB  not  now  the  350th  year  of  the  RefonDt- 
tion  which  is  commemorated,  but  the  jnbilee 
of  the  Union  [or  United  Protestant  Chxaá] 
in  Pmssia. 

CILEBRATIONB  OF  THB   BEFOBlOTIOai. 

The  National  Church,  however,  will  obaem^ 
with  joyful  thankagiving  to  Gkxl,  the  SU 
of  October,  the  day  on  which,  in  the  ycv 
1517,  Martin  Luther  burBt  upon  the  Romiah 
world  with  his  ninety-five  thefies.  At  tlii 
same  time  the  Union  of  the  Lutheian  and 
Reformed  Ghurches,  which  took  place  ii 
1817,  will  not  be  foigotten,  and,  with  the 
grateful  reooUection,  will  aríse  prayen  that 
the  life  of  faith  may  be  quickened,  tnd  thit 
peace  may  become  more  true  and  deep. 

The  excitement  connected  with  the  u- 
nexation  of  the  new  provinceB  (which,iínce 
the  Ist  of  October,  have  entered  on  the  en* 
joyment  of  the   Prussian   constitution),  hii 
been  bo  far  kept  under  controL     In  HanoTcr, 
as  in   Electoral   HesBe,   the   previon»  conr 
sistoríal   constitution    of    the   churches  hai 
been  left    In  Nassau  and  Schleswig  Holateiii 
special  consistoríes  have  been  establÍBhed.  Up 
to  the  preeent,  every thing  has  been  under  tbe 
direction,  not  of  the  Protestant  Higb  Coo:- 
sistory   at   Berlin,   but   of  the   Miniiter  o£ 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Some  pamphlets  have  already  ap| 
in  anticipation  of  the  approachhig  jubilc 
The  book  by  Profeseor  J.  Miiller,  of  Hall^ 
on  the  Union,  has  gone  through  a  aecoik.^ 
edition.  It  is  the  príndpal  work  in  defen^* 
of  the  United  Church  against  the  attacks 
the  Lutherans. 

On  behalf  of  the  Union  there  has  also  

peared  a  work  entitled,  "  On  the  FiftíetJ 
Annivcrsary  of  the  Union  in  Pruma :  B^ 
flections  on  the  Future  of  the  Prossian  Pi^ 
testant  National  Church,  by  a  Theologiin  c^ 
the  Rhine.''  There  is  an  interesting  pamphl^ 
by  Dr.  Prohle,  *'  Sayinge  of  the  Befannatio^ 
and  Popular  Traditions  of  Protestanti.* 

In  connexion  also  with  the  jnlnlee  wm'Z 
be  mentioned  the  completíon  of  tlie  UboQfl^ 
which  have  been  nudertaken  for  the  ler^ 
Bion  of  Luther's  translation  of  tfae  Bibl^ 
For  ten  yeare  these  have  been  going  íbnni^ 
in  order  to  obtain  a  nnifonm 
which  might  be  adopted  by  all  Bíble 
The  text  was  to  be  accqrately  reviaed, 
rected,  and  eluddated.  The  WBátAên» 
eminent  Bcholars  and  phílologíite  wm  oi 
tained,  and  the  work  ie  now  complefee. 

With  thia  book-^the  AlpU  «nd 
I  vill  close  my  letter.     1«  tbat  book 
•nd  in  it  Í9  compriaed  ^eiy  bl€«DB§. 


S«ttnc«ll«a  CaiKliitoDdom,  NoremlMr  1«  IflOr. 
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MECKLENBURG :  AS    INTOLERANT    AS    EVER ! 


Ton  have  often  had  occasion  to  describe 
and  denounce  the  intolerance  which  prevails 
in  Mecklenburg.  It  might  have  been  hoped 
that  the  rapid  progress  made  of  late  in  some 
continental  Statea  towards  just  ideas  of  re- 
ligious  libertjy  and  the  practical  relazation 
of  the  rigid  system  which  not  long  since 
obtained  generally  over  Northem  Qermany, 
bv  Prussia,  its  great  leading  Power,  would 
have  produced  some  effect  in  these  two  small 
Duchies.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  so 
shrouded  in  thick  mediaeval  darkness,  not- 
vithstanding  their  professed  Protestantism,  as 
to  be  altogether  impervious  to  the  light  The 
advancing  tide  of  civilisation  and  science,  of 
moral  improvement  and  constitutional  free- 
dom^  seems  not  to  have  approached  their 
coast.  The  rulers,  the  clergy,  and  the  country 
aquires  are  still  ílounderÍQg  in  the  ooze  and 
the  mire  of  obsolete  ages,  and  practising  petty 
tyrannies  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
aahamed.     Here  is  a  recent  example. 

A  Baptist  missionary  had  gone  to  visit 
8ome  of  his  co-religionists,  to  preach  among 
them,  and  administer  Christian  ordinances. 
Having  passed  through  Strelitz,  and  Thun, 
and  Quastenburg,  he  came  in  the  course  of 
his  joumey  to  Hohenzierlitz,  and  there  he 
remained  ovemight  for  the  Sunday,  intending 
to  preach  in  the  moming,  and  administer 
the  Lord^s  Supper  in  the  aftemoon.  "  But," 
he  says,  "  it  was  ordained  otherwise.'*  And 
now  in  what  follows  he  shall  tell  his  own 
Btory.  "  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  meeting  came  the  manager  of  the  estate, 
and  gave  orders  that  I  and  two  brothers  from 
Strelitz  who  were  present  should  follow  him 
to  the  authorities.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
orderíng  my  transportation  if  I  again  appeared 
there.  I  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  token 
írom  the  Lord,  which  gave  us  a  mile  and 
a-half*  of  our  joumey  in  security.  On  the 
way  we  communed  together  of  our  Lord's 
joumey  to  Jerusalem.  We  arrivedi  wet 
through  at  Neustrelitz,  and  were  given  up  to 
the  govemor  of  the  castle.  I  told  the  people 
that  we  were  in  prison  for  the  Word  of  Qod's 
sake,  and  that  had  we  played  at  cards  and 
heen  drunk  we  should  not  have  been  im- 
prisoned.  Then  we  were  taken  to  the  Town- 
hall,  where  we  were  put  in  prison.  I  told 
the  gaoler  why  we  were  detained,  and  also 
that  we  were  wet  through,  upon  which  he 
immediately  ordered  a  fíre  to  be  lighted. 
When  we  found*ourseIves  within  barred  gates. 


we  sang  a  favourite  hymn,  and  then  knelt 
down  and  praised  the  Lord  for  counting  us 
worthy  to  suffer  for  his  name.  I  gave  tracts 
to  the  gaoler^s  daughter  and  the  servant-maid ; 
to  the  one,  "  Paul,  Not  a  Man  after  the  Mind 
of  Our  Time  i'  to  the  other,  "  The  Power  of 
the  Tmth."  We  were  each  given  a  pot  of 
water  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  dripping.  We 
passed  some  hours  in  singing  hymns  and  in 
prayer,  and  then  we  laid  ourselves  down  on 
the  hard  wooden  beds.  My  footboard  was  my 
pillow,  and  the  wet  clothes  had  to  dry  on 
our  bodies,  but  stiU  we  were  content  The 
day  was  just  dawning  when  we  sang  our  song 
of  praise  and  held  our  moming  devotion. 
The  inspector  of  police  came  in  to  unlock,  and 
to  give  us  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  little  piece  of 
bread.  We  were  searched,  and  everything 
taken  from  us.  Tuming  to  me,  he  said, 
"  You  are  the  head  of  the  freak,"  and  then 
swore  dreadfully.  Before  long  he  came  again, 
with  both  the  books  in  his  hand,  and  asked 
whether  I  had  any  more  of  that  sort,  upon 
which  I  gave  him  several.  He  immediately 
ordered  me  to  follow  him,  and  amid  hÍB 
'dreadful  oaths  I  was  conducted  to  another 
cell,  separated  from  the  other  brethren  with 
double  doors,  which  were  locked  upon  me. 
I  wanted  to  drink  my  coffee  and  eat  my  bread 
fírst,  but  time  was  not  allowed  me.  Alone  I 
committed  myself  and  the  Lord's  cause  in  con- 
fídence  to  Him.  About  uoon  I  was  carried 
before  the  judge,  who  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  speak  kindly  to  me.  Many  questions  were 
asked  me,  which  I  answered.  I  rejoiced  in 
being  thus  able  to  testify  to  the  tmth.  Then 
I  was  informed  that  if  I  again  held  any  meetr 
ings  in  the  estates  of  their  council^  a  punish- 
ment  of  fourteen  days'  strict  imprisonment 
would  be  the  consequence,  but  I  received 
permission  to  visit  there.  My  passport,  watch, 
and  diary,  were  given  back  to  me,  after  which 
I  was  released.  The  other  brethren  were  also 
set  free,  with  orders  never  to  attend  at  an^ 
more  meetings." 

How  long  do  the  authorities  of  Mecklen- 
burg  intend  by  such  intolerance  to  hold  up 
their  country  to  the  acom  and  reprobation  of 
Christendom?  How  long  will  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  stigmatised  by  conduct  which 
even  Austria  and  Italy  have  leamed  to  de- 
test?  The  Lutheran  clei^,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  abet  these  persecutions,  and  in  many 
cases  instigate  them.  But  are  there  non6 
among  them  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  remon- 
strance,  none  who  perceive  the  impolicy,  or 


Á  Gtermaa  mile  ii  aqual  to  five  English  milea. 
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are  flhocked  at  the  impiety  of  snch  proceed- 
ing8 1  Alas  for  a  country  where  her  princes 
amite  the  godly  and  her  priests  applaud  them 
for  the  deed  !  Let  them  at  least  understand 
that  watchful  eyes  are  upon  them,  and  that 


their  comparatiye  insignificanoe  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  will  not  protect  them  from 
acquiring   greater  notoriety  than  thej  mj 

WÍsh.  VlOILAfiB. 


TURKEY. 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 
Constantinople,  October  3,  1867. 

THB   ARMRNIAN   REFORM   MOVEMENT. 

The  movement,  of  which  I  have  written 
you  several  times,  among  the  Armenians  has 
made  little  progress  during  the  past  two  or 
three  months.  One  of  the  leaders,  an  ec- 
clesiastic,  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  and  it  is  perhaps  an  evidence  of  the 
real  vitality  of  the  movement,  that  this  dis- 
couragement  has  not  broken  up  the  whole 
Bociety. 

This  particular  society,  which  put  out  the 
Heformers'  Armenian  Prayer-book,  did  not 
comprise  within  itself  all  the  enlightened 
Armenians  even  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
rather  a  party  among  the  enlightened,  who 
thought  that  the  publication  of  a  reformed 
litui^y  was  the  quickest  way  of  bringing 
things  to  a  crisis.  The  book  has  been  sold, 
not  only  in  Constantinople,  but  all  through 
the  interior.  It  has  had  its  influence  in 
awakening  the  people ;  but,  as  I  have  before 
written,  it  was  not  reformed  thoroughly 
enough  to  become  a  power  in  the  Church.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  used  in 
any  Armenian  church,  and  probably  it  never 
wiU  be.  But  the  progress  of  enlightenment 
goes  steadily  forward.  The  future  of  the 
Armenian  Church  can  be  plainly  discemed. 
The  hierarchy  and  a  portion  of  the  people 
will,  in  the  end,  go  over  to  the  Catholics, 
from  whom,  even  now,  they  do  not  essentially 
differ  in  their  practices;  while  the  great 
body  of  the  people  wiU  become  Protestants. 

Many  who  favour  reform,  and  yet  remain 
within  the  Church,  hope  to  avoid  this  result 
by  bringing  the  dei^  to  refonn  the  Church 
aa  it  ÍB — ^to  thus  at  once  restore  its  purity, 
and  preserve  its  autonomy  as  the  Armenian 
Church ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  clei^  are 
now  showing  a  much  stronger  tendency 
towards  Rome  and  French  protection  than 
towards  reform. 

The  extraordinary  extension  of  the  news- 
paper  press  has  introduced  a  new  element 
into  religious  as  weU  as  poHtical  movements 
in  Turkey.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  how 
thÍB  Í8  to  influence  the  question  of  Church 
zeforQL  Thiu  hi  the  Armenian  papers  have 
been  00  far  under  the  contzol  of  the  Patriaieh, 


that   they   have   exerted   Uttle  inflaenee  in 
favour   of  enlightenment      They  aie  co&- 
stantly  íilled  with  abuse  of  the  mÍMÍonaríei, 
and  every  discontented  Protestant  ÍB  inTÍted 
to  make  known  his  griefs.     Just  now,  when 
a  special  effort  b  making  to  bring  the  people 
up  to  support  their  own  reUgious  institntíonst 
there  are,  of  course,  many  who  think  it  haid 
that  they  must  pay  from  their  poveitj  to 
support    their    pwn    churches,    when  rích 
Christians  in  England  and  America  might  do 
it  for  them ;  and  these  papers,  which  in  yeir! 
past  have  always  accused  the  misBÍonaríes  o 
buying  aU  their  converts,  gladly  lend  tbei. 
columns  to  these  complaintB.     It  remainB 
be  seen  whether  thÍB  general  dÍBcusBÍon 
do  harm  or  good ;  but  whatever  may  be  i 
temporary  effect,  I  do  not  beUeve  anj 
manent  harm  wUl  result     So  far  as  the 
testants  are  concemed,  it   is  only  in  thi 
churches  where  the  experiment  has  not  t 
been  tried  that  the  idea  of  self-support  excii 
hard  feeUng.     It  wiU  be  with  these  as  it 
been  with  others.     When  once  the  tml 
made,  there  wiU  be  no  incUnation  to  go 
to  dependence.     Sacrifices  made  for  the 
of  Christ  and  the  Church  bring  their  oir0 
reward  with  them. 

FERSECXmON   IN  EOTFT. 

I  think  it  was  in  my  last  letter  that    I 
mentioned  the   outbreak   of  perBecation  íx^ 
Egypt  among  the  Copts.     The  Coptic  Fitri^ 
arch,  with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  tk^ 
Yiceroy,  attempted  to  crosh  ont  aU  Erai»^ 
geUcal  BentimentR  among  his  people.     H^ 
visited  with  the  Beverest  punÍBhmenta  th€0^ 
who    had    come    into    the    emploj   of  tb^ 
American   missionaries  as   teacbeia,  and  i-^ 
was  in  vain  that  the  local  authoiitiea 
appUed  to  for  protection.     FinaUy,  the 
Bionaries  appealed  to  the  Central  Qovenuiiaii'^ 
at  Cairo,  through  the   consular  anthoritia^ 
It  was  equally  in  vain.   The  Regent  leU 
upon  the  principleB  of  AaU  Fiiahft  «nd 
Henry  Bulwer.     He  declaied  that  no  euuulr^ 
was  Bo  tolerant  as  Egypt,  that  ewtrj  one  wp^ 
allowed  to  profesB  in  peace  whaterer  TeKgíotf> 
he  chose,  and  moreover  the  patenial  Qanst^" 
ment  of  the  Yiceroy  waa  ao  waftchM  €Í  cid> 
one'a  reUgious  íreedom,  that  it  eoiild  BOt  tSka^ 
any  peraon  to  auggeat  to  anotlMr  thit  ^ 
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míght  be  in  error.  In  the  controversy  in 
Constantinople,  Earl  Russell  finally  instructed 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  that  reli^iou8  liberty  im- 
plied  not  simply  the  right  to  hold  a  faith, 
but  also  the  right  to  recommend  this  faith  to 
others.  At  last  accounts  this  light  had  not 
yet  dawned  upon  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
minds  of  the  yicero/s  Ministers,  and  the  work 
of  evangelisation  in  Egypt  had  practically 
been  brought  to  a  stand-atilL 

The  great  effort  of  the  mitssionaries  in 
Egypt  has  been  not  to  destroy  the  Coptic 
Church,  but  to  enlighten  and  reform  it.    Their 


I  work  has  been  conducted  with  great  caution, 
!  and,  as  I  can  testify  from  my  own  obaervation , 
with  great  skill  and  with  well-deserved  suc- 
cess.  The  people  have  appreciated  it  and 
profíted  by  it.  The  Patriarch  desires  neither 
enlightenment  nor  reform,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded  at  last  in  calling  the  Moslem  Power  to 
his  aid  to  keep  his  people  in  ignorance.  Is 
it  not  time  that  he  and  the  Viceroy  were 
taught'that  a  country  which  exists  by  the 
wiU  of  Protestaut  England  must  tolerate  Pro- 
testantism  ? 


AFRICA. 

MISSION    WORK    IN    NATAL. 


Amsterdam,  September,  1867. 

Amidst  the  many  important  subjects  which 
have  occupied  the  meetings  of  the  Alliance  at 
Amsterdam,  I  have  only  been  enabled  to  give 
a  shon  report  of  the  state  of  religion  in  South 
Africa,  and  have,  perhaps  from  a  feeling  of 
over-discretion,  neglected  to  seek  for  another 
opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
mission  work  in  Natal,  and  principally  on 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Allison.  And  now  that  the  meetings  are 
over,  I  feel  a  deep  regret  for  my  neglect, 
which  I  beg  to  repair,  as  much  as  pos- 
aible,  through  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able  joumal. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  give 
even  a  superíicial  view  of  the  noble  and  per- 
aevering  efforts  of  various  religious  societies 
to  propagate  tbe  Qospel  among  the  200,000 
Ki^rs  in  Natal.  I  only  wi!>h  to  mention  the 
worthy  band  of  the  American  missionaries 
along  the  coast,  every  stotion  of  which  stands 
as  a  proof  of  the  success  of  missionary  work. 
I  wish  to  name  the  labours  of  the  Church  of 
England,  principally  of  Dr.  Callaway,  who,  by 
his  most  interesting  publications  in  Kaffir 
language,  is  doing  a  great  work,  as  well  from 
a  literary  as  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 
Besides  these,  we  have  the  operations  of  tbat 
most  efficient  religious  body,  the  Wesleyans, 
amongst  the  Kaffirs  and  amongst  the  Hindoo- 
cooliee  introduced  in  the  colony.  We  have 
the  interesting  Hermannsburg  central  station, 
from  which,  like  a  living  stream,  Gospel 
tmth  is  flowing,  through  a  range  of  twenty- 
two  mission  stations,  far  to  the  interior. 
We  have  the  Berlin  missions,  extending 
beyond  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  these 
enjoying  the  vi^ible  tokens  of  Qod's  bless- 
ing,  and  sometimes,  under  great  persecution, 
witnessing  amongst  the  natives  instances  of 
fidelity  to  the  Saviour  worthy  to  be  placed 


on  one  line  with  the  narratives  of  martvrdom 
in  the  fírst  age  of  Christianity. 

Many  publications  have  appeared  in  the 
Zulu-Kaffir  language,  amongst  which,  besides 
those  already  mentioned  of  Dr.  Callaway,  we 
have  to  name  others  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries ;  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dóhne,  of  the  Berlin 
Society;  and  of  Dr.  Colenso,  whose  Kaffir 
books  are  highly  praised,  but  the  injurious 
effects  of  whose  teachings,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  South  Africa,  are  also  felt  amongst 
the  black  races,  and  whose  well-known 
theories  about  polygamy  tend  much  to  op- 
pose  the  influence  of  the  Qospel.  The  great 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
amongst  the  Kaffirs  lies  in  the  chieftainships, 
which,  from  political  causes,  are  supported  by 
the  British  Qovemment,  and  which  remain 
the  stronghold  of  heathemsh  practíces  and 
iniquities. 

It  is  often  said  that  mission  work  is  a 
failure.  Many  colonists  (most  of  whom, 
however,  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  it)  deny  ita 
good  effect  altogether,  yea,  affirm  its  evil 
results.  Constantly  declaiming  af.'ainst  what 
they  call  **  Exeter-hall-ism,"  they  take  a 
pleasure  in  representing  every  semi-civilised 
and  iU-behaved  Kaffir  as  an  in^nce  of  the 
effect  of  religious  instmction.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  refute  such  misrepresentations. 
When  religion  and  civilisation  come  into  con- 
tact  with  barbaiism,  if  they  do  not  improve 
men,  they  have  a  tendency  of  making  them 
worse,  and  of  calling  forth  the  exhibition  of 
vices  (dishonesty,  dmnkenness,  etc.)  hitherto 
unkno^D,  or  rather  not  displayed  in  the  same 
manner  or  to  the  same  degree.  I  have  heard 
more  than  one  triumphantly  exclaim,  "  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  converted  Kaffir."  To 
which  I  have  sometimes  replied,  "  Sir,  are 
you  converted  yourself  ?  ^     For  aa  long  aa  a 
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man  is  nnconTerted,  hÍ8  eyes  are  blind  to  see 
conversion  in  others. 

But  I  am  Bure  that  if  any  impartial  ob- 
server  were  to  visit  the  American  miseion- 
Btations,  or  the  present  Wesleyan  station 
(Edendale,  originally  founded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Allison),  and  saw  those  fomierly  unmitigated 
savoges  well  drewted,  liviug  in  neat  little 
residences,  ploughing  and  cultivating  their 
own  piece  of  land,  eaming  honestly  their 
livelihood,  holding  their  family  worship, 
etc,  even  a  superficial  glance  would  suffice  to 
couviuce  him  of  the  benefít  reaped  from  mis- 
Bionary  labour. 

In  an  article  in  the  Mercury^  which  I  re- 

ceived    shortly    before    my    departure   from 

Natal,  I  saw  a  report  made  by   Dr.   R.  J. 

Mann,  a  gentleman  of  highly  Kuperior  talents, 

Superintendent  of  Education  in  Natal,  of  a 

meeting  of  the  Royal   Ge(»graphical  Society, 

held  in  London  the  26th  November,  1866. 

The  article  runs  as  follows  : — 

Sir  C.  Nicholson  asked  me  to  state  to  the 
mceting  whetber  the  Bisbop  of  Natal  had  not 
exercised  a  great  iniluence  on  the  natives.  I 
answered  that  be  had  at  one  time  worked  very 
hard  in  this  direction,  but  tbat  of  late  years  bis 
labours  had  gone  another  way,  and  that  he  had 
not  any  large  results  to  show,  as  his  scbool  of 
young  lads  had  been  scattered.  Upon  the 
general  question  of  missionary  hibour,  I  aaid 
tbat  I  bad  myself  no  doubt  tbat  tbe  missionarícs 
would  attain  mucb  larger  results  witb  tbe 
Kaffira  if  tbey  worked  in  a  dififerent  way .  Tbey 
began  at  tbe  wrong  end.  They  tríed  to  civiliae 
by  makins  Chrístians,  whereas  Chrístianity  was 
really  itself  a  religion  of  advanced  civiIÍBation. 
If  the  missionaries  were  to  tbrow  all  tbeir 
primary  force  into  teaching  tbe  Ëuglisb  lan- 
guage  and  industrial  occupatious,  tbey  would 
nnd  tbat  Cbrístianity  woula  follow  of  itself  as  a 
natural  consequence,  and  tbey  would  have  many 
more  oonverts.  Tbe  Kaffirs  were  made  sus- 
picious  by  their  eagemess  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  proBelytise.  ÍSy  remarks  on  tbis  subject 
were  received  with  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  1"  and 
obviously  excited  attention  and  consideration. 
Many  members  conversed  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject  on  Bubsequent  opportunities. 

I  am  not  about  to  refute  the  seutiments 
here  expressed.  Every  Christian  reader  must 
feel  from  what  source  such  views  about 
mÍBsion  work,  and  the  cheers  which  they 
called  forth,  originate.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  it  does  not  indicate  a  great 
amount  of  modesty  from  men  who  have  never 
put  a  hand  to  mission  work,  to  pass  such  a 
censure  on  the  way  in  which  faithful  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  of  all  denominations,  and  who 
have  given  themselves  entirely  to  the  work, 
endeavour  to  reclaim  the  heathen  from  their 
Btate  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  And  I 
áhould  wish  to  know  when  and  where  Chrit- 
tíanity  as  a  matter  of  comse  has  followed 


civilisation ;  from  which,  if  the  remark  wen 
tme,  it  ahoxild  follow  that  the  mo6t  civilised 
men  and  moet  civilised  nations — Fianoe,  for 
instance — should  be  the  most  Christian  at  the 
same  time. 

Well,  in  spite  of  Dr.   Mann's  assertíoni, 
and  although  I  am  well  aware  that  tbe  great 
mission   cause   needs   no   defence  from  my 
humble  testimony,  yet   I  hereby  beg  to  state 
my  profound   conviction,  based   on  wbat  I 
have   been   permitted   to   witnesa,  that  the 
course  which  our  worthy  missionaries  puirae 
is  the  right  and  the  only  right  one,  and  that 
by  the  preaching  of  the  foolishness  of  the 
CroBB,  and  by  instmcting  the  yonng,  thej 
reach    the   heart,  and  obtain   results  which 
could  not  be  possibly  obtained  otherwiae.    In 
the  fírst  place,  they  accomplish  the  great  ob- 
ject  of  their  mission — which  the  world  can- 
not   imderstand — in   winning    souls  to  tbe 
kingdom  of  the  Lord.     They  are  the  means 
of  founding  churches,  the  members  of  which 
give  the  best  evidence  that  civilisation,  in- 
stead  of  preceding,  necestwuily  follows  Chrie- 
tianity,  and  those    members,  in  their  tuni, 
exercise  a  civilising  influence  on  thoee  that 
are  without 

But  the  subject  on  which  I  prindpallj 
wish  to  fix  atteution  is  the  private  laboun 
of  two  servants  of  the  Lord  in  Natal,  nncon- 
nected  with  each  other,  and  both  nnconnected 
with  any  society.     The  one  work  íb  that  of 

THB    RET.   MR.  ILLINO, 

in  the  little  town  of  Ladysmith,  and  which 
was  formerly  in  oonnexion  with  the  Duteh 
Reformed  Church,  but  has  been  for  aonie 
years  conducted  separate  from  any  religions 
body  or  society.  Ladysmith  ia  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Natal,  and  the  native  congre- 
gation  there  assembled  is,  for  the  greatcit 
part,  formed  out  of  runaway  servanta— -KaffirB, 
Hottentots,  Bushmen — held  in  a  state  of  aenii- 
slavery  in  the  TranBvaal  Repnblic,  and  who 
fínd  a  place  of  refnge  on  the  free  BritÍBh 
territory.  It  is  a  mobt  pleadng  sight  to  aea 
the  little  village  of  humble  bot  neat  hnt^ 
with  a  plain  church  and  mieBÍonaiy  boaae  vi 
the  midst,  all  erected  by  the  miamonaiy  «nd 
hÍB  people.  Every  day  before  >anri8e,and 
before  going  to  their  work,  they  aie  called 
together  for  the  moming  Bervioe.  Doring 
the  day,  a  great  nnmber  of  ehildreB  reoeive 
instruction  in  Dutch,  Engliali,  «nd  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  tíie  «vcDmgi 
there  is  religioua  Bervice  again.  And  Boihiqg 
is  more  touching  than  to  bear  the  bMntifal 
voices  of  80  mahy  happj  black  ehildicB, 
rescued  from  a  state  of  ignonoiee  «nd  ttiT 
often  crael  semtttde,  aing  tbe  •«•et  jMOfl^  flf 
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Zion  in  English,  Dutch,  or  Qerman.  Besidee 
theíte  labours,  Mr.  Illing,  who  is  the  most  in- 
defatigable  and  self-denying  seryant  of  the 
Lord  I  ever  saw,  goes  ahout  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  amongst  the  surrounding  Eaffirs,  speak- 
ing,  preaching,  singing,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
wajB  endeavourÍDg  to  fíx  their  attention  on 
their  etemal  ÍDterests. 

Ali  this  Mr.  Illing  does  without  any 
enpport  but  a  smali  stipend  from  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  the  littie  contributions  which  his 
poor  ílock  are  able  to  afford.  The  blessing 
of  the  Lord  is  most  evidently  resting  on  these 
efforts,  and  the  littie  native  viliage  stands  as 
a  giorious  evidence  tliat  the  missionaries  do 
not  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Mr.  Iliing, 
however,  feeis  the  desirableness  of  l>eing  con- 
nected  with  some  missionary  society,  which 
wouid  at  once  serve  as  a  security  for  the 
permanence  of  the  work  in  case  of  his  re- 
moval,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  means  of 
increasing  his  thoroughly  inadequate  means  of 
anpport. 

Another  and  perhaps  stili  more  interesting 
work  in  Natal  is  that,  already  mentioned,  of 

THB    REV.   J.    ALLISON, 

at  Pieter  Maritzburg.  This  faitlifui  servant 
of  the  liord,  equally  unconnected  with  any 
Bociety,  and  therefore  without  any  salary  or 
source  of  support  but  his  own  private  means, 
began  inNovember,  i861,to  engage  in  religious 
eonvereations  with  the  Kaffir  servants  in 
Maritzburg,  inviting  them  to  receive  some 
elementary  instruction  at  hia  house.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Sasutoo  and 
Zuiu  Linguages,  and  hLs  long  experience  of 
Kaffir  life,  eminently  iitted  him  for  this  task, 
to  which  he  seemed  speciaily  called  by  the 
Lord.  During  eighteen  months  he  remained 
without  a  chapei.  But  as  the  number  of  liis 
pupiis  was  daiiy  increasing,  and  gradually  a 
little  congregation  was  formed,  he  built  a 
ehapei,  able  to  contain  about  eighty  people, 
the  funds  for  which,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  lOO^  came  to  him  as  the  bread  to 
EUjah. 

Vcry  toon,  however,  this  chapel  proved  too 
smalL  And  in  faith,  without  funds  again, 
from  gifta  moetly  coiiected  in  Maritzhurg, 
thÍ8  grey-headed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  aided 
by  his  Kaffirs,  began  with  his  own  hands  to 
break  stones  out  of  the  quarry,  to  make  and 
barn  bricks,  and  to  build  the  new  church. 
Wben  the  foundations  were  laid  and  the 
walls  weie  up,  the  great  commercial  crisis, 
onder  which  Natal  is  stili  suffering,  took 
place.  It  was  the  lainy  season.  And  there 
fcbe  i^ace  atood,  without  rcx)f,  and  without 
moiiej  to  eontinue  the  work.     Mr.  Ailison 


then  went  to  the  Lieutenant-Govemor,  and 
thus  obtained  Ihe  sum  of  lOO^.  from  Qovem- 
ment,  which  enabled  him  to  finish  the  place 
of  worsbip,  which,  in  due  time,  was  solenmly 
iuaugurated,  wliilst,  on  the  same  occasion, 
several  Kaffir«,  about  twenty  in  number, 
after  liaving  giving  reasons  for  their  hope, 
were  baptized  and  admitted  to  membership. 
The  costs  of  the  chapel  have  amounted  to 
560^.  It  is  a  neat  and  lofty  building,  bear- 
ing  the  inscription,  "Ebenezer  Chapel,  1865,** 
able  to  contain  300  people,  and  vaiued  at 
about  IfiOOl. 

The  work  conducted  in  it  is  of  the  most 
interesting  and  encouraging  nature.  Every 
evening  the  place  is  crowded  by  natives,  who, 
after  having  fínished  their  daily  work,  come 
to  receive  instruction  in  reading,  and  severai 
of  them  in  writing.  As  an  inhabitant  of 
Maritzburg  for  many  years,  I  can  testify  of 
the  marvellous  eagemess  of  the  Kaffirs  in 
town  to  receive  instmction,  and  of  the  good 
effect  produced  on  their  conduct.  We  have 
had  more  than  one  Kaffir  servant  whom  we 
had  the  best  grounds  to  'believe  really  con- 
verted.  But  it  is  principally  during  the  last 
year  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  has  come 
like  a  shower.  Owing  partly  to  the  preach- 
ing  of  a  native  from  the  Cape  Colony,  who 
accompanied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylur  of  Cali- 
fomia  on  his  visit  tlirough  South  Africa,  a 
great  awakening  took  place  among  Mr.  Alli- 
son's  pupils,  and  the  seed  patiently  sown  for 
many  months  or  years  spmng  up  in  the  most 
remarkabie  manner  in  this  well-prepared 
ground. 

It  ÍB  impossible  to  de8cril>e  the  scenefi 
which  were  vritnessed  in  the  chapel,  evening 
after  evening.  The  intensity  of  the  need  of 
prayer,  as  it  was  felt  by  the  natives,  was  such 
that  as  soon  as  tliey  entered  the  place  of 
worship  they  knelt  down,  and  there,  often 
in  the  most  uncomfortable  position,  they  re- 
mained  praying  and  sobbing  for  hours,  whilst 
the  minister  was  standing  in  the  midst — 
standing  stiU,  as  he  said,  to  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord.  In  vain  did  he  pereuade  them 
to  subdue  their  emotions;  they  began  in 
silence  ;  but,  unable  to  restrain  themselves, 
their  voices  became  gradually  louder  and 
louder,  tiil  one  common  chorus  of  heartfeit 
prayer  fíUed  the  place.  Sometimes,  weather 
permitting,  to  avoid  remarks  from  the  out- 
siders,  Mr.  Allison  appointed  the  meeting 
out  of  town  in  the  open  air,  and  then  al- 
lowed  the  poor  distressed  souls  to  pour  out 
their  complaints  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
wrestle  for  deliverance.  Touching  and  glorioua 
were  the  pxoCeiBiKioiiS^  ol  Wiwfe  'v>aa^  S5ft&  ^x».^ 
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after  the  otber,  experienced  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  love  of 
the  Saviour,  and  of  the  happiness  they  en- 
joyed.  And  many  a  time,  long  after  the 
first  excitement  of  those  days  had  subsided, 
have  I  envied  one  of  my  Kaffirs,  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  night  I  found  him  in  my  garden 
Tinder  a  tree,  praying  for  houre  with  those 
Bweet  emotions  and  that  hunible  and  happy 
tone  of  voice  which  indicate  true,  heaven- 
bom  prayer. 

This  work  haa  not  been  confíned  to  Mr. 
Allison's  pupiU.  Amongst  the  Kaffirs  at- 
tending  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
been  powerfully  at  work.  But  that  amongst 
the  first-named  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  the  following  reason. 
The  Kaffirs  attracted  to  Mr.  Allison's  chapel 
are  mostly  labouring  Kaffirs  of  the  Mantasees 
and  other  tríbes  from  all  parts  of  the  interior, 
8ome  even  unknown  to  white  men.  The 
seed  Bown  amongst  them  is  indeed  cast  upon 
the  waters.  After  one  or  two  years'  residence 
in  Natal,  these  natives  retum  to  their  own 
country,  and  there,  as  so  many  missionaríes, 
bríng  the  knowledge  of  the  tmth  to  their 
benighted  tribes,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
future  minister.  It  is  only  known  to  the 
Lord  how  much  of  this  native  agency  is 
carried  on  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  And  it 
Í8  for  this  reason  that  I  should  be  inclined,  as 
far  as  my  acquaintance  with  mission  work 
goes,  to  believe  Mr.  Allison^s  labours  are,  per- 
haps,  the  most  fruitful,  or  at  least  the  most 
far-extending,  of  all  missionary  operations  in 
Natal.  In  Febmary,  1867,  the  number  of 
baptized  aud  eamest  seekers  inscribed  on  the 


church  books  amounted  to  220,  a  nuraber 
which  by  this  time  is  most  probably  increased. 
Mr.  Allison,  as  well  as  Mr.  Illing,  and  for 
the  same  reasons,  wishes  to  see  his  work 
coniiected  with  a  religious  body.  His  new 
chapel  has  become  far  too  small  for  the  pre- 
sent  wants,  but  in  the  depressed  state  of  the 
colony  there  is  no  prospect  of  raising  the 
means  for  commencing  a  new  one.  Besides, 
the  work  has  taken  such  proportions,  and 
seems  capable  of  such  extension,  that  one  or 
more  assistants  wiU  be  required. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Cbris- 
tian  public  to  this  subject,  hoping  and  pray- 
ing  that  my  communication  may  be  of  some 
help  in  furthering  this  great  and  good  work, 
whilst  I  feel  sure  that  every  Christian  will  re- 
joice  to  learn  that  in  our  beautiful  little  colony 
of  Natal,  afflicted  with  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  made  notorious  by  its  imfortimate  eccle- 
siastical  disturbances,  the  Lord  is  there  power- 
fully  encouraging  his  servants  among  the 
heathen,  aud  bringing  many  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  salvation. 

P.   HUET, 
Minister  of  the  Dutch   Reformed 
Church   at    Pieter    Maritzbn% 
Natal;    Deputy   of    the    NatJál 
Evangelical  Alliance  to  the  Am- 
sterdam  Conference. 
P.S.  If  any  one  should  feel  inclined  to 
help  this  cause,  I  will  be  most  happy  to  re- 
ceive  any  gifts  in  aid  of  the  mission-work  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Illing  at  Ladysmith,  or  in  aid  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  AUison.     Address:  Rev.  P.  Huet,  Kie- 
zersgracht,  Amsterdam. 
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[From  om"  own  Correspondent.] 

New  York,  October  8,  1867. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  FOR  FOREIGN  MIS8I0NS. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Board  was  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
September  24  to  27.  The  attendance,  as 
usual,  was  very  large.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D., 
President  of  WiUiams  College,  Massachusetts, 
was  in  the  chair.  This  Board  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  Congregationalists  and  the 
New  School  Presbyterians ;  it  was  the  first, 
and  has  always  been  the  most  important 
organisation  in  this  country  for  foreign  mis- 
Bions,  and  no  association  has  a  firmer  hold 
upon  the  sympathies  and  support  of  Christian 
pcople.  The  income  of  the  last  year  was  as 
follows :  From  donations,  350,672  dols. ;  from 
legacies,  74,428  dols.;    (rom  other  sources, 


12,784  dols.;  in  all,  437,884  dola.  The 
disbursements  exceeded  the  receipts  by  about 
4,500  dols.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
missionaries  during  the  year  has  been  twenty- 
four,  and  eight  or  ten  others  aie  to  go  íd  a 
few  weeks.  Eleven  new  chnrchea  have  been 
organised,  twenty-two  additional  native  pM- 
tors  settled,  and  the  corps  of  natiye  aasistantB 
enlarged  from  815  to  928.  The  additions 
to  the  churches  amount  to  1,467.  The 
largest  appropriation  was  made  to  the  misnon 
in  Westem  Turkey,  71,559  doK;  to  tfae 
Mahratta  mission,  43,348  dola. ;  to  Madon, 
39,910  dols.;  inChina,  33,496  dola.;  ainong 
the  North  American  Indians,  7,031  dolt. 

The  total  number  of  miarionB  is  18;  of 
stations,  104 ;  of  ont-stationSy  488.  The  or- 
dained  missionaries  nomber  148|  inciiidíiy 
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aix  physicians ;  physicians  not  ordained,  seven ; 
other  male  aasistants,  fíve ;  female  assistants, 
176.  The  total  is  336.  The  native  pastors 
number  84 ;  native  preachers  and  catechists, 
272;  school  teachers,  349;  other  native 
helpers,  223;  inall,928  natives.  The  whole 
number  of  missionaries  and  helpers  is  1,264. 
Over  twenty-three  millions  of  pages  were 
priuted  at  or  for  the  use  of  the  missions. 
The  whole  number  of  churches  is  205,  of 
church  members  25,502,  of  whom  1,467  were 
added  last  year.  The  training  and  theological 
schools  number  1 6 ;  otber  boarding-schools, 
16 ;  free  schools,  469 ;  pupils  in  free  schools, 
12,564  (not  including  the  Hawaiians);  pupils 
in  training  and  theological  schools,  483; 
pupils  in  boarding-schools,  577.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  is  13,624. 

The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Joseph 
P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  from 
John  L  4:  '*  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men."  It  was  an  elaborate  expo- 
sition  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  Church 
and  to  the  work  of  missions.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  Dr.  Newman  Hall  made  a  felicitous 
and  eloquent  address,  fuU  of  sympathy  with 
this  country  and  with  the  cause  of  mis- 
BÍons. 

The  chief  topic  discussed,  looking  to  an 
enlargement  and  onward  movement  of  the 
missionary  work,  was  the  claims  of  China, 
which  were  presented  in  a  lucid  and  cogent 
paper  by  Secretary  Treat,  "  China,'*  he  said, 
"is  now  our  westem  neighbour;"  it  is  ac- 
cessible;  the  people  read  with  avidity;  and 
one-fourth  of  the  human  family  is  in  that 
empire.  The  Board  resolved,  after  a  pro- 
longed  discussion,  that  there  should  be  a 
speedy  enlargement  of  our  work  in  China, 
and  that  a  special  appeal  should  be  made 
to  our  churches  for  contríbutions,  and  upon 
the  young  men  iu  our  theological  seminaríes 
to  enlist  in  this  work.  Great  missionary 
enthusiasm  was  called  out  by  the  addresses  of 
Drs.  Condit  and  Budington,  and  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  E.  Dodge,  one  of  our  laymen  ever  fore- 
most  in  all  Evangelical  work. 

Secretary  Clark  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Necessities  of  the  Foreign  Field,*'  making 
an  urgent  call  for  more  labourers.  The 
Board  needs  at  once  sixty  new  labourers, 
eighteen  to  reinforce  the  present  stations,  and 
the  reat  to  occupy  new  and  inviting  fields. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  young  men  to  come 
and  offer  themselves,  it  is  now  proposed  that 
the  secretaries  should  visit  our  theological 
seminaries,  present  the  claims  of  the  work, 
and  then  give  a  regular  "  call "  to  certain 
young  men  to  engage  in  it,  throwing  upon 


them  the  responsibility  of  decHning.  They 
mean  to  "  call "  men,  instead  of  "  calling  for" 
them.  This  is  a  happy  suggestion.  The 
support  of  "Disabled  Missionaríes  and  Mis- 
sionaríes'  Children''  was  largely  discussed; 
it  involves  several  delicate  and  difficult  ques- 
tions.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
committee.  Upon  the  whole,  this  meeting  of 
our  great  Missionary  Board  was  fully  up  to 
the  average  in  point  of  interest  and  even 
enthusiasm.  Nations  once  remote  are  now 
brought  so  near  us,  that  their  claims  upon  us 
become  more  pressing.  The  harvest  is  at  our 
very  doors.  The  demands  at  home  were 
never  so  great;  the  demands  abroad  were 
never  greater.  We  need  a  new  baptism  upon 
our  churches,  our  seminaríes,  our  young  men ; 
a  new  revival  of  the  old  zeal,  and  faith,  and 
charíty. 

THB   JEWS. 

The  Jews  in  Ameríca  are  supposed  to 
number  about  250,000.  Many  of  them  in 
the  city  of  New  York  are  wealthy.  They 
are  now  erecting  a  costly  synagogue  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  They  have  twenty-eight  places  of  wor- 
sbip  in  the  city.  They  are  also  about  starting  a 
Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  with  a 
fuU  corps  of  instructors.  In  Baltimore  they 
have  actually  adopted,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "  Hebrew  Educational  Society,'*  our  Sun- 
day-school  system,  and  they  hold  these 
schools  on  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

THS   ROMAN   CATHOLICS. 

The  Roman  Catholics  abroad  are  often 
jubilant  over  the  rapid  progress  of  Bomanism 
in  this  country.  They  boast,  but  with  no 
sufficient  grounds,  that  it  will  ere  long  have 
the  majoríty.  Romanism  has  increased  among 
us  chiefly  from  immigration ;  and  the  later 
immigration  shows  an  increase  of  the  Pro- 
testant  element  In  fact,  duríng  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  Homan  Catholic  immigration 
has  not  been  more  than  twenty  per  cent  in 
exceas  of  the  Protestant.  During  the  present 
year,  the  whole  number  of  immigranta  arríving 
at  this  port  has  been  163,059,  of  whom 
45,895  were  from  Ireland;  77,042  from 
Qermany;  25,453  from  England  and  Scot- 
land;  4,918  from  Scandinavia;  1,836  from 
Holland;  2,959  from  Switzerland.  The 
majority  is  Protestant  In  New  York  State 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  certainly 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole ;  in 
the  whole  country  not  more  than  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh.  Their  influence  is  most  felt 
in  our  large  cities  and  manufacturing  towns. 
As  they  are  difl'used  through  the  agrícultural 
distrícts,  they  become  more  assimilated  to  the 
rest  of  the  population. 
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REGISTRATION   AïíD   FREEDMEN. 

The  Registration  Retums,  under  the  Act 
of  Reconstniction,  in  the  Southem  Statea, 
give  thud  far  the  following  results  (the  iinal 
revision  has  not  yet  been  made  in  all  the 
States) :  The  t<jtal  vote  in  ten  States  is 
1,147,542;  the  niajority  of  coloured  voters 
Btands  at  8(5,560.  The  coloui-ed  votera  have 
majoritiefl  iu  the  following  Statea  :  In  Ahi- 
bania,  15,511;  in  Florida  (partial  returas), 
4,655;  in  Louisiana,  38,142;  in  Missiasippi, 
17,865;  in  South  Camlina,  24,845,  in  Texas 
(eatimated),  10,000.  The  white  voters  are  in 
a  majority  in  the  following  States:  In  Ar- 
kansas  (estimated),  5,000;  in  Georgia,  1,886; 
in  North  Carolina,  ncariy  4,000 ;  iu  Virginia, 
13,667.  In  some  of  these  States  elections 
will  soon  be  held  under  this  registration,  and 
the  Southem  States  wiU  enter  ui>on  a  new 
career.  AU  look  forward  to  it,  not  without 
great  solicitude,  but  yet  with  the  coníident 
hope  that  these  new  problems  will  be  worked 
out  surely  and  safely.  The  freeilmen  have 
thus  far  behaved  well,  coníirming  the  best 
hopes  of  their  friends,  and  disappointing  the 
hopes  of  their  enemies.  They  are  especially 
earnest  in  seeking  education  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

In  this  point  of  view  the  last  semi-annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 
etc.,  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  the  most 
encouraging  document  yet  publi^hed.  The 
resuUs  are  better  than  our  sanguine  hopes. 
During  the  past  half-year  the  total  increase 
in  fichools  is  1,603 ;  in  pupils,  76,638.  The 
present  number  of  schools  is  3,695  ;  of  pupils, 
238,342.  This  includes  all  the  schools — day- 
Bchoolfl,  Sabbath-schools,  industrial  schools, 
etc  The  regular  day  and  night-schools  enrol 
111,442  pupils,  in  1,839  schools  ;  the  Sab- 
bath-schools  number  1,126,  with  80,647 
pupilb.  The  cost  for  the  six  months  of  sup- 
porting  the  schools  was  527,665  dollars,  re- 
ported ;  but  a  good  deal  is  done  by  individuals 
aud  societies  which  is  not  reported.  Of  these 
achools  1,056  are  eustained  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  freedmen  themselves,  and  39 1  of 
the  schoolhouses  are  owned  by  them ;  699  of 
the  teachers  in  the  day  and  night-schools  are 
coloured,  and  1,388  are  white.  There  are  21 
normal  schools  for  training  coloured  teachers, 
with  ],881  pupils.  Books,  teachera,  endow- 
menta  for  training  schools,  etc,  are  urgently 
called  for.  The  report  says :  "  We  look  back 
with  astonishment  at  the  amoant  accom- 
plished.  Such  progresa  as  is  seen  imder 
auspices  admitted  to  be  unfavourable ;  the 
permanency  of  the  schools,  scaicelj  one 
failÍDg  wheu  once  commenced,  axid  the  T&^id 


increase  of  general  intelligenoe  among  the 
whole  coloured   population,   are   matterB  of 
constant  remark  by  every  obeenrer.     Tbui 
far,  thÍB  educational  effort,  confiideied  as  a 
whole,  has  beeu  eminently  saccefláfoL    Tlie 
couutry  and  the  world  are  Burpriaed  to  behold 
a  depreased  race,    so  lately  and  fio  long  in 
bondage,  apringing  to  their  feet,  and  enteríng 
into  the  lists  with  hopeful  competition  agaiiut 
every  rival." 

This  fiuccefifi  is  more  marked  and  n- 
markable  from  the  fact  that  in  all  thefle 
Southera  Statea,  until  now,  theie  haa  nerer 
been  any  general  Byatem  of  free  public  echooU 
And  now  they  are  started  by  and  for  the 
most  depressed  and  degraded  clafis  of  Sonthem 
society,  and  among  these  aie  achieviog  t 
striking  success.  These  schools,  too,  are 
winning  golden  opinions  from  those  whoat 
firfit  were  most  hostile  to  them.  The  faper- 
intendent  of  the  Burean  in  South  Carolina 
writes  :  "  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  tendB 
80  rapidly  to  produce  harmony  betweenthe 
white  and  coloured  people  as  the  efitabliih- 
ment  of  schools  among  them.  .  .  .  In  no 
otber  places  was  greater  oppoeition  (short  of 
violence)  manifested  towardfi  coloured  echooli 
than  in  these  places  [before  named]  wheie  the 
first  schools  were  started.  I  question  Teiy 
much  whether  now  a  half-dozen  men  of  in- 
telligence  can  be  found  in  any  of  theae  plaai 
who  would  not  deem  it  a  public  calamity  to 
have  these  schools  discontinaed.  ^.  .  In  Co- 
lunibia  [the  capital  of  tke  State]  a  verr 
marked  change  in  public  feeling  towards  the 
schools  has  taken  place.  The  mayor  of  the 
city  has  visited  them,  and,  after  expre«iig 
the  greatest  fiatisfaction  with  all  that  he  eaw, 
took  occasion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Coancil  to 
advise  all  ita  memben  to  vifiit  the  achooU 
also."  The  white  population  mnat  fioon  haT« 
free  public  schools.  Now  about  thirty  pc 
cent  of  the  white  population  of  this  State  aifi 
imable  to  read  or  write.  They  will,  it  i«  t» 
be  hoped,  be  ashamed  of  lagging  behind  the 
blacks. 

THB  LUTHEBANS. 

The  division  among  the  LutheiuiB  ^ 
rapidly  extending.  The  ZAitheran  Obttn^ 
says :  *'  It  is  the  inaaguration  of  a  lyBteiiia&o 
effort  to  Europeanifie  Ameríca,  to  QennaiQai 
oar  English  Charches,  to  revolationiae  tha 
Qeneral  Synod,  and  to  fosailifie  the  LnUwKB 
Chuich  in  Ameríca.''  The  New  Y<A  W»  , 
teríum  has  voted  to  withdraw  from  the  Gob^ 
ral  Synod,  against  the  piotest  of  Úhb  BaiT*  ^ 
MiUer,  the  senior  of  tbe  Minieteríuniy  ná  ^ 
Dr.  Pohlman,  for  twenty-one  yeaia  iti  ék 
^refiident     This  meafioie  wm  cinied  Ij  ^ 
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new  foreign  element  Most  of  tbe  American 
Lutberans  (all  but  tbree)  bave  formed  a  new 
Sjnod.  Tbe  same  tbing  bas  been  done  in  tbe 
Illiuoia  Synod,  wbicb  íb  now  split  into  two — 


one,  tbe  ETangelical,  bas  18  ministers,  of 
wbom  1 2  are  Americans ;  tbe  otber  consists 
of  30  minÍBters,  28  of  wbom  are  QermanB. 


0me  liiíelligence. 


THB   LAMBBTH   COKFBBENCE. 

The  Conference   of   tbe  Bisbope    of  tbe 
Anglican  Commonion,  wbicb  bas  for  several 
months  paat  engaged  so  mucb  of  tbe  atten- 
tion  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  world,  met  at  Lam- 
betb  on  Tuesday,  tbe  24tb  ult.,  and  continued 
their  deliberations  during  tbe  tbree  following 
days.     Invitations   were     addressed    by    tbe 
Arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury  to  all  tbe  prelates 
of  tbe  Anglican  Communion  in  all  parts  of 
tbe   world,  witb  one  single  exception;  tbat 
exception  was  Bisbop  Colenso.     Tbe  invita- 
tions  were  accepted,  and  tbe  Conference  at- 
tended  by   75  bisbops  in  all,  of  wbom   18 
were  bisbope  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England,  5  of 
tbe  Cburcb  of    Ireland,   6  of   tbe   Scottisb 
EpÍBcopal  Cburcb,  18  of  tbe  Amerícan  Epis- 
copal  Cburcb,  and  tbe  remaining  29  bisbops 
of  tbe  Colonial  and  Missionary  Cburcbes.     It 
will  tbus  be  seen  that  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish  Epiecopate  did  not  attend ;  in  fact,  there 
were  as  many  bisbops  present  of  tbe  United 
States  as  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  England.     Tbe 
Indian   and   the  Australian    Cburcbes  were 
wholly  unrepresented.  The  deliberations  were 
eonducted  in  prívate ;  and  though  it  is  stated 
that    shortband    notes   of    tbe    proceedings 
was  taken,  we  understand  it  bas  now  been 
decided  that  they  sball  not  be  publisbed.  The 
proceedingB,  therefore,  apart  from  mere  ru- 
mours,  of  which  there  are  abundance,  can  only 
be  known  by  the  pafitoral  they  bave  addressed 
to  the   people  of  tbeir  communion,   and  by 
the  reBolutions   to  which  they  agreed.     As 
these  documents  possess  a  historíc  value,  and 
aa  the  resolutions  especially  are  likely  to  have 
a  materíal  influence  on  the  Churcb  of  Eng- 
land,   we    give   them   both.     The    pastoral 
addreBs  is  as  follows : — 

To  íhe  FaiUrful  in  Christ  Je/nts^  the  Priests  and 
Deaconë,  and  the  Lay  Memhers  o/  the  Church 
qf  Chríst  in  commumon  with  tíie  Anglican 
Branch  of  the  Church  Catholic 

We,  tbe  nndersigned  Bishops,  gatbered  under 
the  good  providence  of  Grod  for  prayer  and  oon- 
fereooe  at  Lambetb,  pray  for  you  that  ye  may 
obtain  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  from  God  our 
Faiher,  and  from  the  Lord  JeBUB  ChrÍBt  our 
Savioor. 

We  give  tbanks  to  GU)d,  bretbren  beloved,  for 
tbe  faith  in  onr  Lord  Jesas  ChríBt,  and  the  love 
lowacda  thie  aaintB,  whioh  hath  aboonded  among 


you;  and  for  the  knowledge  of  Cbríst  which 
through  you  hath  been  spread  abroad  among  the 
moet  vigorouB  races  of  the  earth.  And  with  one 
mouth  we  make  our  Bupphcations  to  God  even 
tbe  Father,  that  by  tne  power  of  the  Uoly 
GhoBt  He  wouid  strengthen  us  with  hÍB  might, 
to  amend  amons  us  the  things  which  are  amisB, 
to  Bupply  the  tninsB  which  are  lankins,  and  to 
reach  forth  unto  hicher  measureB  of  Tove  and 
zeal  in  worBhipping  ilim,  and  in  making  known 
hÍB  name ;  and  we  pray  that  in  bis  good  time  He 
would  give  back  unto  his  whole  Churcb  the 
bleBsed  gift  of  unity  in  truth. 

And  now  we  exhort  you  in  love  that  ye  keep 
whole  and  undefiled  the  faith  once  deUvered  to 
the  saintB,  as  ye  have  received  it  of  the  Lord 
JesuB.  We  entreat  you  to  watch  and  pray,  and 
to  stríve  heartily  witíi  ub  against  the  frauds  and 
Bubtleties  wherewith  the  faith  hath  been  afore- 
time  and  ÍB  now  aBsaUed. 

We  beseech  you  to  bold  fast  as  the  Bure  word 
of  God  all  the  canonical  Scríptures  of  tbe  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  that  oy  diligent  study 
of  tbese  oracles  of  God,  praying  in  the  Holy 
GhoBt,  ye  seek  to  know  more  of  the  Lord  JeBos 
Christ  our  Saviour,  very  God  and  very  man, 
ever  to  be  adored  and  worshipped,  whom  they 
reveal  unto  us,  and  of  the  will  of  God  which 
they  declare. 

Furthermore,  we  entreat  you  to  guard  your- 
selves  and  yours  against  the  growing  Buper- 
stitions  and  additions  with  which  in  tbese  latter 
days  the  truth  of  €rod  hath  been  overlaid ;  aa 
otherwise,  bo  especially  by  the  pretension  to 
universal  Bovereignty  over  God's  herítage  as- 
Berted  for  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  by  the  prao- 
tical  exaltation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  aa 
mediator  in  the  place  of  her  Divine  Son,  and  by 
the  addresBÍng  of  prayerB  to  her  as  intercesBor 
between  God  and  man.  Of  Bucb  beware,  we 
beseecb  you,  knowing  tbat  tbe  jealouB  God 
giveth  not  hÍB  honour  to  anothcr. 

Build  yonrselveB  up,  tberefore,  beloved,  in 
your  moBt  holy  f aith ;  crow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus  ChríBt  our  Lord. 
Sbow  forth  before  all  men  by  your  faith,  self- 
denial,  puríty,  and  godly  conversation,  as  well 
as  by  yonr  labours  mr  the  people  among  wbom 
God  hatb  so  widely  spread  you,  and  by  the 
Betting  forth  of  his  Gospel  to  tíie  unbehevers 
and  tbe  heathen,  tbat  ye  are  indeed  the  servantB 
of  Him  who  died  for  us  to  reconcile  his  Fatber 
to  UB,  and  to  be  a  Bacrifíce  for  the  bíub  of  the 
whole  world. 

Brethren  beloved,  with  one  voice  we  wam 
you ;  the  time  is  short ;  tbe  Lord  cometh ;  watch 
and  be  sober.  Abide  Bteadfast  in  the  communion 
of  saints  wherein  God  hath  granted  you  a  pla<>B. 
Seek  in  faith  for  onenesB  with  Cbríst  in  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  bis  body  and  blood.  Hold 
faat  the  Creeds,  and  the  pure  worahip  and  order, 
wbich  of  God'fl  grace  ye  nave  inheríted  from  the 
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prímitive  Churcb.     Beware  of  cansmg  divisionB 
contrary  to    the    doctríne    ye    have    received. 
Fray  and  scek  for  unit^  among  yourselves,  and 
among  all  the  faithful  m  Chríst  Jeeus,  and  the 

food  Lord  make  you  perfect,  and  keep  your 
iKÍies,  Bouls,  and  spiríts  until  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  JesuB  Christ. 
C.  T.  Cantuar;  M.  G.  Arhagu;  K.  C. 
DtJBLiN ;  A.  C.  LoííDON  ;  C.  R.  Winton 
C.  St.  David's;  J.  Lichfield;  S.  Oxon 
Thomas  Vowler  St.  Akaph  ;  A.  Llandapf 
JoHN  LiNCOLN ;  W.  K.  Sarum  ;  John  T 
Norwich;  J.  C.  Bangor;  H.  Worcester 
C.  J.  Gloucester  and  Bristol;  £.  H.  Ely 
WiLLiAM  Chester;  T.  L.  Rochester 
HoRACE  Sodor  and  Man  ;  Samukl  Meath 
H.  Kilmore  ;  Charles  Limerick,  Ardfert 
and  Aohadoe;  Robkkt  Eden.  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Moray,  Rosa,  aud  Caithness,  Prímus ; 
Alexander  Ewing,  Biflhop  of  Argyll  and 
the  Isles  ;  Thomas  G.  Suther,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  and  Orkney  ;  Charles  Words* 
woRTH,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Dunkeld,  and  DunbLme ;  Wm.  S.  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Gla8gow  and  Galloway ;  Thom as 

B.  MoRRELL,  Coadjutor  Biahop  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

F.  MoNTRSAL,  Metropolitan  of  Canada;  G.  A. 
New  Zealand,  Metropolitan  of  New  Zea- 
knd ;  R.  Cafetown,  Metropolitan  of  South 
Afrioa ;  Aubkey  G.  Jamaica;  T.  BARBADOkS 
J.  Rombay;  H.  Nova  Scotia;  F.  T.  La 
BUAN;  H.  Grahamstown;  H.  J.  C.  Christ 
CHURCH ;  Mathew^  Perth  ;  Bbnj.  Huron 
W.  W.  Antigua;  E.  H.  Sierra  Leone 
T.  N.  Honolulu;  J.  T.  Ontario;  J.  W 
QuEBEC;  W.  J  (tIBRaltar;  H.  L.  Dunedin 
Edward,  Bishop  Orange  Kiver  Free  State 
A.  N.  Niagara;  William  George  Tozer, 
Missionary  Bishop;  James  B.  Kelly,  Co- 
adjutor  of  Newf oundlaud ;  J.  Anol.  Hib- 

ROSOL. 

JoHN  H.  HoPKiNS,  Presiding  Bishop  of  Pr. 
Ep.  Church  in  the  United  States  ;  Charles 
P.  M'Ilvaine,  Biflhop  of  Ohio  ;  Manton 
Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  ;  John 
Paynb,  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  and  parts 
adjacent ;  Henry  J.  Whitehouse,  Bishop 
of  Ulinoifl ;  Thomas  Atkinson,  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina  ;  Henry  W.  Lbe,  Bishop  of 
lowa;  HoRATio  Potter,  Bishop  of  New 
York  ;  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Bishop  of  Rhode 
Island ;  Alexandkb  Gregg,  Bishop  of 
Texas;  W.  H.  Odenueimek,  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey ;  G.  T.  Bedkll,  Assistant-Biahop  of 
Ohio  ;  Henry  C.  Lay,  Missionary  Bishop 
of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Terrítory  ;  Jos. 

C.  Talbot,  Assistant-Bishop  of  Indiana  ; 
Richard  H.  Wilmer,  Bishop  of  Alabama ; 
Charles  Todd  Quintard,  Bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  John  B.  Kerfoot,  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh;  J.  P.  B.  Wilmer,  Bishop  of 
Louisiana;  C.  M.  Williams,  Missionary 
Bishop  to  China. 

J.  Chapman,  Bishop ;  George  Smith,  late 
Bishop  of  Victoria  (China) ;  David  Ander- 
80 N,  late  Bishopof  Rupert's  Land ;  Edmund 
Hobhousb,  by  BÍBhop  of  New  Zealand. 

The  followÍDg  are  the  resolutions : — 

We,  bishops  of  Chríst*s  holy  Catholic  Church, 
in  visible  oommunion  with  the  United  Church  of 
England    and    Ireknd»    professing    the   faith 


delivered  to  ns  in  Holy  Scríptore,  maintaine/ 
by  the  prímitive  Chnrch  and  oy  the  Fathers  o; 
the  Engfish  Ref ormation,  now  assembled,  by  thi 
ffood  providence  of  God,  at  the  Archiepisoopil 
Palace  of  Lambeth,  under  the  presidency  of  thi 
Prímate  of  All  England,  deaire— first,  to  rivi 
hearty  thanks  to  Amiighty  God  for  havins  tnns 
brought  us  together  for  oommon  counaels  and 
unit^  worship  ;  secondly,  we  desire  to  exprai 
the  deep  sorrow  with  wluch  we  view  the  divided 
condition  of  the  flock  of  Christ  throughout  the 
world,  ardently  lonsing  for  the  ful&lment  of  the 
prayer  of  our  LonC  **  That  all  may  be  one,  aa 
thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  ua,  that  the  world  msy 
believe  that  thou  has  sent  me  ;'*  aad  lastly,  w« 
do  here  solemnly  record  our  conviction  that 
unity  will  be  moet  effectually  promoted  by 
maintaining  the  faith  in  its  puríty  and  integríty 
— as  taught  in  the  Holy  Scripturea,  held  by  the 
prímitive  Church,  summed  up  in  the  creeds,  aod 
affirmed  by  the  undisputed  General  Council»— 
and  by  drawing  each  of  us  closer  to  our  comnion 
Lord,  by  giving  ourselves  to  much  prayer  and 
intercession,  bv  the  cultivation  of  a  spirít  of 
charíty,  and  a  love  of  the  Lord's  appearíng. 

rbsolutions. 

1.  That  it  appears  to  us  expedient,  for  tho 
purpose  of  maintaininff  brotnerly  interoom* 
munion,  that  all  cases  of  eetabliahment  of  new 
sees  and  appointment  oí  new  bishopa  be  notified 
to  all  archbishops  and  metropolitana,  and  all 
presiding  bishopa  of  the  Anglican  communion. 

2.  That,  having  regard  to  the  conditions 
under  which  intercommunion  between  memben 
of  the  Church  passing  from  one  distant  diooeee 
to  another  may  be  duly  maintained,  we  hereby 
declare  it  desirable— (I)  That  forms  of  letten 
commendatory  on  behalf  of  dergymen  visitÍDg 
other  diooeses  be  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon ; 
(2)  That  a  form  of  letters  commendatory  for  lay 
memb^rs  of  the  Church  be  in  like  manner  pre- 
pared  ;  (3)  That  his  Graoe  tlie  Lord  Archbisbop 
of  Canterbury  be  pleased  to  undertake  the  pre- 
paration  of  such  f orms. 

3.  That  a  oommittee  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  pastoral  address  to  all  membert  of  the 
Cnurch  of  Chríst  in  oommunion  with  the  Angli- 
can  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  assembled  bishopa,  and  to  be  pab- 
lished  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  last  aiiting  of 
the  Conference. 

4.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Gonferenoe 
unity  in  faith  and  discipline  will  be  beat  main- 
tained  amon^  the  several  branchea  cí  the  Aiij^- 
can  commumon  by  due  and  canonical  fabordina- 
tion  of  the  synods  of  the  several  branchea  to  the 
higher  authoríty  of  a  synod  or  í^ynodi  above 
them. 

5.  That  a  oommittee  of  seven  membera  (with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  men  leamed  in  eocleiiastical  aod 
canon  law)  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  aod 
report  upon  the  subject  of  the  reUtiom  aod 
f unctions  of  such  synods,  and  that  maeh  rsport 
be  f orwarded  to  hia  Graoe  the  Loid  ArohhiaKn|p 
of  Canterbury  with  a  reqaest  that^  if  potBÍbl%  it 
may  be  communicated  to  any  adjonmed  Uieeting 
of  thÍB  Conference. 

6.  That  in  the  ludgment  of  tiie  buhflpB  nov 
assembled,  the  whole  Anglican  commmiin»  it 
deeply  injured  bv  the  present  eondilkio  of  Iht 
Church  m  Natal;   ana  that  m  oomanlto  1» 
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now  appointed  at  thifl  ffeneral  meeting  to  report 
on  the  best  mode  by  which  the  Church  may  be 
delÍYered  from  the  continuance  of  this  scandal, 
aad  the  true  faith  maintained.  That  such  re- 
port  be  forwarded  to  hÍ8  Grace  the  Lord  Arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  request  that  he 
will  be  pleased  to  transmit  the  same  to  all  the 
bishopa  of  the  Anglican  communion,  and  to  ask 
for  their  judgment  thereupon. 

7.  That  we  who  are  here  present  do  acquiesce 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury,  passed  on  June  29,  1866,  reUtins  to  the 
diocese  of  Natal,  to  wit — "  If  it  be  decided  that 
a  new  bishop  should  be  consecrated — as  to  the 
«roper  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
Uhurch  in  the  province  of  Natal  for  obtaining  a 
new  biiihop,  it  ib  the  opinion  of  this  house,  fírst, 
that  a  formal  instrument  declaratory  of  the  doc- 
trine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  South 
Africa  ahould  be  prepared,  which  every  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon  to  be  appointed  to  office 
shoultl  be  required  to  subscribe  ;  secondly,  that 
a  godly  and  welMeamed  man  should  be  chosen 
b^  the  clergy,  with  the  assent  of  the  lay-commu- 
mcants  of  the  church  ;  and  thirdly,  that  he 
should  be  presented  for  conaecration,  eitber  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — if  the  aforesaid 
inatrument  should  declare  the  doctrine  and 
diacipline  of  Christ  as  received  by  the  United 
Church  of  Ensland  and  Ireland— or  to  the 
biafaops  of  the  Church  of  South  Afríca,  according 
aa  hereafter  may  be  judged  to  be  most  adviaable 
and  convenient." 

8.  That  in  order  to  the  binding  of  the 
Churches  of  our  colonial  empire  and  the  mÍB- 
sionary  Churches  beyond  them  in  the  closest 
nnion  with  the  mother  Church,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  receive  and  maintain  without  altera- 
tion  the  standards  of  faith  and  doctrine  as  now 
in  use  in  that  Church.  That,  nevertheless,  each 
province  should  have  the  right  to  make  such 
adaptations  and  additions  to  the  services  of  the 
Church  as  its  peculiar  circumstances  may  re- 
qnire,  provided  that  no  change  or  addition  be 
made  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ana  that  all 
such  changes  be  liable  to  revision  by  any  synod 
of  tbe  Anglican  communion  in  which  tíie  said 
province  shall  be  represented. 

9.  That  the  committee  appointed  by  resolution 
5,  with  the  addition  of  the  naraes  of  the  Bishops 
of  London,  St.  David's.  and  Oxford,  and  all  the 
colonial  bishops,  be  instructed  to  consider  the 
oonstitution  ot  a  voluntary  spirítnal  tríbunal,  to 
which  questions  of  doctríne  may  be  carríed  by 
appeal  from  the  tríbunals  for  the  exercise  of 
discipline  in  each  province  of  the  colonial 
Church,  and  that  their  report  be  forwarded  to 
his  Graoe  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  is  requested  to  communicate  it  to  an  ad- 
journed  meeting  of  this  Conference. 

10.  That  the  resolutions  submitted  to  tbis 
Conference  relative  to  the  discipline  to  be  exer- 
cised  by  metropolitans,  the  court  of  metro- 
politans,  the  scheme  for  conducting  the  election 
of  bishope,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the 
declaration  of  submission  to  tne  regulation  of 

Snods,  and  the  question  of  what  legislation 
ould  be  proposed  for  the  colonial  Churches,  be 
referred  to  the  committee  spccifíed  iu  the  pre- 
oeding  resolution. 

11.  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to 
eonnder  the  resolutions  relative  to  the  notifica-  | 


tion  of  proposed  missionary  bishoprica,  and  the 
subordinates  of  missionaríes. 

12.  That  the  question  of  the  bounds  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  dinerent  bishops,  when  any  ques- 
tion  may  have  arisen  in  regard  to  them,  the 
question  as  to  the  obedience  of  chaplains  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireiand  on  the 
Continent  and  the  resolution  submitted  to  the 
Conference  relative  to  their  retum  and  admission 
into  home  dioceses,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
speciíied  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

13.  That  we  desire  to  render  our  hearty 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessings  vouch- 
safed  to  us  in  and  by  this  Conference  ;  and  we 
desire  to  express  our  hope  that  this  our  meeting 
may  hereafter  be  foUowed  by  other  meetines  to 
be  conducted  in  the  same  spirít  of  brotherly  love. 

After  a  resolution  of  nearty  thanks  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  haviuff 
convened  the  Conference,  and  for  having  presidea 
at  it,  the  Archbishop  solemnly  offered  up  the 
prayer  for  tbe  Church  militant.  The  **  Gloría  in 
Ëxcelsis"  was  then  sung  by  the  assembled 
bishops ;  his  Grace  the  President  pronounced  the 
benediction,  and  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
ference  came  to  its  close. 

In   order   that   the   faithful    among    the 

laity  might  be  gratifíed  with  a  sight  of  the 

foreign   and    colonial    dignitaríes    thus    as- 

sembled,  it  was  arranged  that,  in  addition  to 

the  daily  services   to  which  we  referred  last 

month,  a  conversaziom  should  be  held  on  the 

Fríday,  the  last  day  of  the  Conference,  at  St. 

James's  HalL     The  discussions  on  that  day, 

however,  proved  more  protracted  than  had 

been  anticipated,  and  the  company  were  a»- 

sembled  for  more  than  an  hoor  before  the 

bishops  made  their  appearance.     They  were, 

of    conrse,  greeted  with  much   enthusiasm. 

The  lion  of  the  evening  was  Dr.  Gray,  the 

Bishop  of  Capetown,  who  announced  that  the 

Conference    had    sanctioned    the   deposition 

of   Dr.   Colenso  and  the  election  of  a  new 

bishop  in  his  room.     The  Bishop  of  London, 

in  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  on  the  foUowing 

day,  appealed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 

ference  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  case ; 

and  now  that  the  resolutions  are  before  the 

world,  it  must  be  left  to  every  reader  to  ex- 

ercise  his  own  prívate  judgment  as  to  the 

meaning  of  the  very  ambiguous  language  in 

the  resolution  referred  to. 

THE   CHURCH   C0NGRE8S. 

The  Church  Congress  of  this  year  wa«  held 
at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordehire.  It  was 
as  numerously  attended  as  any  of  the  former 
gatheríngs,  and  the  proceedings  were  of 
very  great  interest.  The  Ritualists  mustered 
strong  on  the  occasion  ;  some  of  the  best- 
known  men  on  the  Evangelical  side  were 
absent ;  but  it  was  abundantly  shown,  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  that  their  place  was 
well  filled  by  younger  and  as  able  contro- 
versialists. 
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Anionf;  the  firrt  queetinna  dísinii*ed  wa»  | 
one  on  the  ben  meuDa  of  brínKÍag  Nanc«n-  , 
funnixts  into  nnion  with  the  Church.  The  ; 
iot'ject  WM  introdnMil  by  Lord  Lyttelton, 
who,  in  the  pftper  he  read,  expreaied  opiniona 
thtit  mmt  huTe  appeared  uew  anil  Btortling  i 
to  not  a  few  of  those  who  wera  present.  After 
Mmarkin^  that  the  grsAt  bulk  of  the  middle 
clasítes  attiiclied  little  or  no  imporbmce  to  the 
qoeAtion  of  unit;  in  relÍKÍon,  he  arf^iied  that  ' 
the  CUurch  ooi^ht  to  obtAÍn  or  re);ain  libertj 
of  intemal  action,  fre«iii<m  of  ■elf-rej^ula- 
tion,  an'l  self-adaplatiua  to  tbe  wsnt«  of  the  1 
ttme : —  I 

In  the  preMnt  pnntion  of  the  Chnrch,  U>  Call  ' 
QpoD  it  to  open  iti  doon  to  DiueDten  wm  lika  , 
calling  upon  a  man  to  open  the  door  of  his  room  1 
«hen  he  wM  bnand  *Dd  chained  ta  >  pilUr  in 
tbe  miilille  af  the  mnm,  Ha  wnnlil  vontnre  a  I 
few  hinta  m  ti  the  kind  of  thins  whiuh  it  seemed 
to  hioi  the  Churuh  ought  tn  delibenta  about. 
He  thouí-ht  that  the  phrueology  of  ume  pnrtioni 
ef  the  Atbanului  Creed  might  ba  omeDded  and 
nxle  more  full  snd  clear,  and  tb»  thp  damna- 
tory  cUasei  might  be  ooiitted  u  liable  to  be 
anderatniid  in  ■  aente  gcnenlly  diiclumad,  and 
iOMmuch  u  ia  a  reuniial>Ie  »euw  tbeir  inbataiiGe 
ii  neceuarily  implii^i  jn  the  recentinD  of  the 
BÍbla  and  ot  sny  sym)-ols  nf  the  faitb  ;  that  if  it 
be  tme  that  the  úrm  "  new  blrth,"  u  uied  in 
Scripture,  alwayi  implied  the  con*cinna  aiertion 
of  the  leBpoDlible  will.  Íta  lialÍD  equirnlent  "re- 
generatiuii "  or  "  ref>enerBte "  mifiht  advon- 
tageonsiy  be  replaced.  and  that  without  the 
laut  dero((atinn  tnim  Ihe  «piritnal  grace  nf  tho 
ordinance  iu  all  «uch  cuei,  by  >ome  other  mnre 
preoúie  t«nn>  in  the  baptiim  of  intauta,  m  not 
jet  piMBeued  ot  that  retpnDajlile  will  ;  thmt  in 
tbe  aame  •ervice  the  engagementa  undertaken  by 
the  íponaore  might  be  diRerontly  eiureued.  «o 
H  tii  convey  mnre  accnrately  wbat  the  Church 
nally  eniiected  of  them;  that  it  wu  deairable 
tbe  Articles  ot  the  Chnrch  «linuld  contaÍD  tome 
detinitiiin  ot  the  term  "  inípiratinn ;"  that  the 
meaiiiiig  nf  the  term  "sacrament"  mi^ht  be 
•omewhat  eitended  in  accordance  wïth  the 
Datural  meaning  and  prímitive  nwga;  tbat  the 
LuigaaKe  ot  mach  ot  the  Thiri.y-nine  Articlei 
mi^t  tie  reriud  and  made  len  tevhnical  and 
acholutic ;  tbst  a  new  tranaiation  of  the  Hnl; 
Seriptnrea  ia  called  for  by  the  increued  know- 
ledge  of  the  oríjfinal  langnige*  «ÍDce  tbe  date  ol 
the  present  one,  in  tha  intereet  of  tnith  and  toi 
the  deCence  of  tiie  faith  itaelf. 

Thie  roused  the  ire  of  Archdeacon  Beni- 
(OD,  who  eaid  he  had  never  liefore  heard  a 
lefonn  of  the  creeile  advocat«d  from  any 
Church  pktfonn.  He  did  not  believe  thuse 
chnngee  would  hring  back  the  Nonconfoniiistí 
if  they  weie  made ;  aud  he  c«ntended  that  il" 
they  woald,  the  Church  had  no  right  to  niake 
them. 

The  dÍBCUMÍoi]  on  cducation  again  hrought 
ont  the  Archdeacon,  who  indul(>ed  in  one  oi 
Iiis  furioua  tirsdee,  miied  with  minie  duU 
jokea  agaiiwt  the   coDscience  ckuae   of  the 


PrÍTj  CoDttcil,  hnt  tho  dÍKUBtion  wis  not 
i>therwÍBe  intereBtíug. 

The  Bishop  of  Capetown  delivered  u 
itddresa  on  Chnrch  mÍMÍona,  and  compkioed 
that  the  letten  patent  of  the  Crown,  UDdtr 
which  he  went  out  to  hia  djocese,  had  proved 
a  hindrance  to  the  exercise  of  intenial  dis- 
cipline.  But  now  they  were  awept  away,  and 
all  the  Bouth  Afrícan  Church  aaked  was  that 
«he  might  complete  her  organisation  ai  a 
voluntarj  body,  connected  no  longer  by  l^al 
but  by  apirítual  and  telf-impOMd  tiea  with 
Che  Church  of  Ën^'laod 

Thc  Biehop  of  New  Zealand  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  same  aubject,  but  in  ■  diffennl 
«pirít.     Ue  Baid — 

The  best  serrice  tbey  could  render  ths 
n)itaionary  canse  wu  to  ba  nnit«d  amoag  them- 
■etves.  They,  in  their  aimple  mode  of  liíe,  conld 
Dot  indnlge  m  the  luinry  of  diviaions,  and  be 
be«aeche<l  tbem  at  bome  not  to  aacrífice  euential 
pointa  far  thoae  which  wera  not  easeutiaL  He 
tben  referred  tothe  diasenaions  u  to  rítnal  andis- 
adeqnate  payment  of  cnrat«a,  and  rvmarked  thst 
one  nf  tha  b«nelit«  he  had  deríved  from  being  s 
cnrate  waa,  thal  be  wm  not  tempted  to  ÍDdalg* 
in  aoy  Ritnalislic  eccentrídtiea.  If  then  wen 
any  cnrates  disutisSed  with  thair  poaitirai,  h* 
oould  tell  them  ot  many  ialands  jet  nDoocn[ned. 
The  object  in  the  Ccliini>]  Bisbopa  attending  tha 
'  ïlynod  and  tbat  Congren  wm  not  to  tnrn  tha 
world  upeida  down,  but  to  demonitiate  tha  nnity 
of  the  Anglican  Chnroh,     (Cheen.) 

Anothei  BDbject  that  eicited  inuch  ia- 
terest  wu  the  conneiion  between  the  Bibls 
Rnd  Bcience.  The  Rer.  H.  B.  Tríatiam  leid 
an  able  paper  od  the  subject,  and  cnropUÍDcd 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  aome  philúeojJKit 
:  seized  upon  ereiy  iaolat«d  fsct  in  Datnnd 
I  history  or  scienc«  that  was  snpposed  to  be  ia 
any   way   opposed   to   the   teachinga   of  ths 


He  aaid  :- 
Long  betore  the  naearchea  of 


3Dty  partúl. 


^UÍng- 
ttb 


Beet  a 

deJngew  .  , 

the  ferocity  witb  whioh,  ii  „        _.  ._  .. 

rídicnle  on  the  inipired  record,  Dir,  ColeDio,  ig- 
nnring  the  argnmentt  of  StillinKfleet  and  Foola, 
ignorm^  the  Hebrew  text,  maintained  that  DO 
otber  mterpietatiOD  thsn  tbat  oí  a  otiÍTenal 
delnge  wm  pooríble.  Oeology  told  tlieaa  of  tkt 
great  probability  ot  anch  aD  event  as  tha  ddmi 
takiDg  place  in  Cenbal  Asaa,  It  Mt  oolf  mads 
them  acquaintad  with  the  vaat  ahallow  bkM, 
depieuions,  snd  >*1t  6elds  there  iDdt  wiUi:  bal 
it  npoke  of  oscillationa  in  the  IsTel  of  the  laad, 
«ome  of  whioh  occnrred  at  no  diaUnt  ^iaob,  saa 
otbeis  of  which  aro  noir  ■-  — •'—  -  '  -  >-=-'■ 
might  have  produoed  p 
Moaea  deacnbed.  Tba  n 
Dr.  Colenso,  that  if  Ararat  i 
the  waters  so  mnat  alao  have  bMti  tka  Aadeik 
bad  been  demoli*fa«d  in  sntieipatioa  bj  H<|^ 
MiUer.     Keither  the  reootd  of  niwliiai  Mrlhat 


nowinopntsi 
i  preoiaelj  th* 
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asaiiist  the  dootrine  of  the  varíation  and  evoln- 
tion  of  speciee  by  what  were  called  natural  laws. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton  re- 
minded  the  meetinji^  that  the  object  of  in- 
spiration,  as  defined  by  St  Paul  himself^  wa8 
**  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  in  Ohrist  Jesus,"  and  they  had  no  right 
to  expect  teaching  on  any  other  subject  in 
the  Holy  Scripturea.  Archdeacon  Denison 
aaserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Bible  and 
flcience  were  not  to  be  put  in  the  same 
category  at  all.  Science  investigated  truth, 
but  the  Bible  declared  it. 

A  discu^ion  on  Church  ceremonial  brought 
out  the  Ritualists  in  great  strength.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  however.  Ar<;hdeacon  Hone  main- 
tained  that  if  the  Rubric  aml  Prayer-book 
were  adhered  to,  nothing  which  could  be 
called  by  any  fair  interpretation  of  words 
"  histrionic,'*  or  could  turn  the  congregation 
into  mere  **  spectatom  of  a  scene,"  would  ever 
take  place  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  There 
was  no  authoríty  for  a  surpliced  choir,  nor  for 
any  covering  on  the  table  but  "  a  fair  white 
cloth,"  nor  for  any  article  being  placed  there 
but  such  as  were  required  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  Rev.  T.  W.  Perry,  one  of  the  Ritual- 
istic  Commissioners,  took  the  opposite  view, 
and  insisted  that  the  ceremonial  of  1549 
was  the  legal  inheritance  of  the  Church. 
Archdeacon  Denisou  said  he  was  not  a 
Ritualist,  but  he  warmly  insisted  that  their 
standing  in  the  Church  ought  not  to  be  in- 
terfere^i  with.  Most  of  the  speakers  upon 
the  piipers  discussed  were  on  the  Ritualistic 
8Íde,  and  so  far  as  the  demonstrations  can  be 
nsed  as  a  guide,  that  party  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  majority  of  the  Congress  ;  but  the  Dean 
of  Chester  wiáhed  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
to  note  his  statement,  that  the  other  side 
were  the  most  numeroun,  although  not  the* 
most  demonstrative.  This  statement  was 
niet  with  críes  of  "  No,  no  !"  replied  to  by 
othere  of  "  Yes,  yes  !"  The  sitting  was  alto- 
gether  of  a  more  dera^nstrative  character 
than  any  that  preceded  it 

The  most  important  sitting  of  all  was  the 
last.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  hin- 
drancefl  to  Church  progress.  It  was  introduced 
by  Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  who  submitted 
that  the  greatest  hindrances  to  Church  *pro- 
gress  were  a  m:itería1istic  habit  of  mind, 
íatent  scepticism,  and  impotence  of  authoríty. 
He  recommended  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
number  of  bishops  and  a  more  efficient 
episcopal  control.  Several  other  speakers 
having  delivered  their  sentiments,  among 
whom  was  Archdeacon  Denison,  who  agreed 


with  all  a  previoos  speaker  had  said  about 
the  dullness  of  modem  preaching,  and  said  he 
never  preached  longer  than  ten  minutes  in 
the  moming,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  addressed 
the  meeting.     He  said — 

He  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest  hin- 
dranoes  to  the  progress  of  the  Church  had  been 
the  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
towards  the  laity,  and  their  unwillingness  to 
adinit  them  as  a  portion  of  the  Charch  system. 
He  was  no  Predbyterían.  He  respected  most 
cordially  the  distinctive  principles  of  his  own 
Church,  but  he  thooght  tbey  might  safely  borrow 
a  leaf  from  the  Presbyterians.  Among  that 
body  laymen  hold  distinct  and  recognised  offices. 
The  elders  assisted  the  clersy  in  temporal  and 
spirítn^  matters,  and  though  he  would  not  in- 
trodace  the  term  "elder"  into  the  Church  of 
England,  he  would  enlarge  the  namber  of  church- 
wardens  or  sidesmen,  or  whatever  else  they 
might  be  called,  and  he  would  have  them  set  to 
work  under  the  ffuidance  of  the  clergy.  Thia 
would  give  the  ciergy  more  time  to  attend  to 
their  own  particular  daties,  and  the  nefflect  of 
the  population,  one  of  the  greatest  hindrancea 
to  Caurch  progress,  woald  cease. 

The  meeting  was  somewhat  startled.at  the 
tone  of  this  addreas,  but  it  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  sensation  which  was  made 
a  little  afterwards  by  the  speech  of  his  lord- 
ship^s  son,  Viscount  Sandon.  ThLs  speech 
is  altogether  of  so  important  a  character  that 
we  give  it  entire,  as  it  was  reported  in  the 
Times : —  * 

Viscount  Sandon  was  then  announced.  He 
asked  the  meeting  whether  he  was  to  say  what 
he  thought,  or  whether  he  was  to  say  what 
wouid  be  likely  to  please  the  majorítv  of  the 
members  of  the  Congress.  (Críes  of  *'  What  you 
think,"  **Go  on.")  Very  well,  then,  he  would 
fírst  of  all  remark  that  the  absence  of  the  lead- 
ing  laity  of  Staffordahire  from  that  Congress  was 
a  signifícant  fact,  and  the  indifference  which 
they  manifested  in  Church  affairs  was  one  of  the 

greatest  bindrances  to  Church  extension.  (Hear, 
ear.)  But  how  was  this  indifference  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  I  beUeve,  said  his  lordship,  that 
what  you  really  want  is  to  get  ríd  of  the  auto- 
cracy  of  parísh  clergymen.  (Loud  applause  ) 
The  congregation  ou^t  to  have  the  power  of 
chooeing  a  body  of  men  from  among  themselvee 
who  should  he  the  clergyman*8  advisers,  and 
withoat  whose  consent  ^peat  ohanges  in  the 
mode  of  condacting  worship,  the  management  of 
the  schools,  and  the  admimstration  of  tne  parish 
f ands  shouid  be  out  of  the  question.  ( Applaase. ) 
But  a  large  subjeot  comes  next.  I  believe  that 
one  great  hindrance  to  Church  extension  is  the 
impression  that  widely  prevails,  and  I  think  not 
without  cause,  that  not  only  among  the  High 
Church  clergy,  but  also  the  clergy  generallv, 
there  is  a  strong  growth  of  what  I  may  broadly 
call  a  príestly  feeliag.  (Loud  applause  and 
some  intemiption. )  I  know  I  am  touchinff 
dangerous  ground.  (**No,  no,"  •*Go  on.")  I 
wish  to  say  what  I  believe  is  really  the  evil  in 
this  matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  Durínff  tbe  last  ten 
years  one  has  observed  more  and  more,  even 
among  men  of  the  Evangelical  and  moderate 
party,  a  steady,  qoiet,  aníd  etealtby  growth^ 
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though  without  goile — of  the  feeling  that  the 
clergy  are  of  a  príestly  order.  (Loud  applause.) 
Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  priestly  feeling 
— the  príestly  idea  ?  I  use  the  word  in  the  com- 
mon  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  English  litera- 
ture.  It  has  been  seen  in  all  countríes  and  in 
all  agea  in  which  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
people  have  endeavoured  to  secure  for  themselves 
a  position  of  supreme  power  and  control.  ('*No, 
no,"  and  applause.)  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand  by  the  príeatly  idea  in  the  ordinary  £ng- 
lish  sense  of  the  word.  (**  Hear,  hear,"  and 
applause.)  And  what  do  you  suppose  it  leads 
to  ?  And  why  is  there  any  objection  to  it  in 
this  country  of  England  ?  We  believe  that  that 
feeling  is  the  parcnt  of  seríous  evils.  (Loud 
cheeriug.)  We  believe  that  it  leads  to  the 
decline  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  learning 
amoug  the  clergy.  (**No,  no.")  I  am  giving 
you  my  own  opinion,  and  I  know  that  it  runs 
countcr  to  the  opinions  of  many  whom  we  heard 
this  morning.  We  believe  it  leads,  secondly,  to 
the  inordinate  multiplication  and  the  burden- 
Bome  iníiiction  of  rites  aud  ceremonies.  (Great 
cheeríng. )  We  believe  that  when  the  temporal 
power  wiU  assist  it  leads  to  the  gradual  exter- 
faiiuation  of  all  who  differ  from  the  priestly  bo<ly. 
(Renewed  cheering,  and  loud  cries  of  dissent  and 
dissatisfaction. )  We  believe  it  leads  to  the 
doJing  out  of  extracts  from  the  Sacred  Books  in 
oppoBÍtion  to  the  principle  of  throwing  them 
open  to  the  a&ze  of  the  whole  people.  (Loud 
applause,  and  some  hissing. )  We  believe  that 
the  priestly  idca  leads  to  the  establishment  of 
anotner  master  in  every  household,  by  every 
hearth,  in  the  place  of  the  husband  and  the 
father.  (Prolrmged  interruption,  caused  by  the 
uproar  of  cheers  and  loud  cries  of  **No,  no," 
**Shame,"  and  hissing.)  We  believe — and  all 
history  bears  us  out  in  the  belief — that  this 
priestly  feelinff  ends,  lastly,  in  raising  up  and 
establishing  a  human,  artifícial  barrier  between 
man  and  his  God.  (Renewed  uproar.)  Those 
are  my  opinions,  and  I  have  your  leave  to  express 
them.  (**  Hear,"  and  laughter.)  Let  me  remind 
you  that  ever  since  the  art  of  printing  resulted 
in  the  distribution  of  books  throu^out  the 
countiy — ever  since  knowledge  ceasea  to  be  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  clergy — there  has 
been  no  faltering  in  the  determination  of  the 
people  not  to  have  a  priestly  rule  in  England. 
(Great  applause,  and  cries  of  **Time.")  Can 
you  for  a  moment  imagine  that  a  nation  fond  of 
antiquity,  attachcd  to  memorable  institutions, 
and  disliking  sudden  changes  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  would  have  made  that  frightful 
break  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  unless  they 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  strong  feelings 
against  the  domination  of  a  priestly  caste? 
(Hear.)  Can  you  imagine  that  a  nation  whose 
horror  of  foreigners  has  been  one  of  its  greatest 
reproaches  would  have  consented  to  receive 
William  of  Orange  into  England  as  ita  king 
unless  this  determination  to  have  no  prieatly 
rule  had  been  ineradicable  ?  (Cheers.)  I  say 
these  things  with  very  great  regret  when  I  know 
how  many  clereymen  there  are  before  me.  I 
have  spent  my  life  under  the  influence  of  the 
clergy.  I  love  them,  I  love  Oxford,  I  love  my 
Church,  but  I  am  convinced  that  unless  it  la 
made  clear  to  the  mass  of  the  laity  by  the  clergy 
— than  whom  a  nobler,  more  admirable,  or  more 
leamed  body  does  not  exÍBt — (loud  cAiMt%^— ti^Sit 


príestly  role  is  not  aimed  at^  the  Chardi  will 
Boon  cease  to  be  the  eetabliahed,  and  oeaang  to 
be  estabiished  it  will  oease  to  be  natíonal,  and 
ceasing  to  be  that  do  you  think  you  will  be  tble 
to  keep  unhallowed  hands  from  tbe  Chnrch'i 
endowmente,  which  now  flow  throu^  so  manj 
channels  for  the  good  of  the  people  <u  thii  ooon- 
try  ?    (Much  cheering. ) 

This  vigorous  address  was  followed  by 
several  Ritualistic  speeches,  and  the  exdtti- 
inent  throughout  the  day  was  so  intense  that 
the  Chaimian  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  had  the  greatest  diíficulty  in  preaerring 
order. 

The  farewell  meeting,  in  the  evening,  was 

one  of  thanks  and  compliments  to  the  sevenl 

parties    concemed.      One   of    the   epeaken, 

Mr.    Beresford    Hope,    M.P.,   indicated  not 

obscurely  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  an 

Establishmeut   as   such.      Referring  to  the 

Lambeth  Conference,  he  said — 

They  had  seen  there  that  great  Church— not  a 
Chureh  contined  within  the  fonr  seas— not  the 
Church  merely  by  Act  of  Parliament,  bnt  witíiher 
foundations  on  the  Holy  Hills,  and  not  aponthe 
broad  seal  of  England — the  bishopa  of  Scotlaod 
and  the  colonies  taught  them  that.  They  had 
leamt  another  lcsson,  too,  from  the  CongreA 
Time  af ter  time  they  had  seen  God-fearins  nen, 
fresh  and  racy,  inspired  by  a  deep  sense  ot  dutf 
— bishops  of  the  Church  of  the  commonwealth 
which  spoke  our  language,  though  they  had  not 
our  covemment  and  policy — of  thosegreat  Statci 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  for » 
few  years  had  been  disturbed  by  the  saddest 
arbitrament  that  States  could  come  to— at  the 
Congress,  to  teach  the  Church  at  home  wbat  the 
Bible  and  the  Common  Prayer-book  might  do  i& 
a  Church  not  national,  without  xVctof  Parh»' 
ment,  without  endowment,  and  without  uf 
State  aid. 

These  voluntary  Church  sentiments  wei^ 
hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  tho 
meeting. 

A  meeting  for  the  working  classes  was  helA- 
on  the  Thursday  evening,  wbich  was  crowded— 
The  speakers  were  the  Bishop  of  Lichfiel^ 
!  (chairman),  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  the  Bishopo^ 
Rochester,  the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  the  Bú^o[^ 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxfonl  Th<^ 
speakers  were  received  with  great  enthusiiSDW 
the  address  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  beifl^ 
especially  applauded. 

THE   LATE   BISHOP   OF   LICHFIELD. 

The  BÍBhop  of  Lichfíeld  died  suddenljr  it 
his  episcopal  residence,  Eccleshall  Cistle,  oo. 
the  19th  ult  The  deceased,  who  WMwnsctJ' 
nine  years  old,  had  that  day  attended  a  meet^ 
ing  at  Stafford,  in  which  he  had  adTocilcd 
with  considerable  energy  the  eatablifihmcDt  oT 
middle-class  schools  in  connexion  with  Hr> 
Woodard's  scheme,  and  he  did  not  mt  dovn 
to  dinner  until  nearly  nine  o'clocL  l^ 
dinner  had  only  b^un  when  he  CTmpliHH 
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6f  feeling  unwell ;  a  Burgeon  was  sent  for,  but 
his  loTdship  had  ceased  to  live  before  he 
arrived.  The  late  bishop  was  greatly  beloved. 
He  was  constantly  in  different  parts  of  the 
diocese,  preacbing  often  in  small  villages,  and 
affording  hia  countenance,  advice,  aud  most 
liberal  aid  to  every  eflFort  for  the  promotion 
of  the  work  of  the  Church.  He  was  specially 
eamest  in  the  promotion  of  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  his  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church  in  his  diocese  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  on  four  occasions  he  has  headed 
an  appeaL  for  the  Lichfield  DiocesanChurch  Ex- 
tension  Society  with  a  contribution  of  1,000Í. 
He  owed  his  appointment  as  Bishop,  in  1843, 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  whom  he  was 
personally  unknown.  Churchmen  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  bear  testimony  to  the  piety  which 
animated  his  whole  life. 

UNITED    PRE8BYTERIAN    SYNOD. 

The  English  Synod  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian  Church  met  on  the  15th  ult.  and 
following  days  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  The 
retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Kerrow, 
of  Manchester,  preached  the  opening  sermon, 
after  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cairns  was  elected 
hÍ8  successor.  The  points  on  which  Dr. 
Caims's  address  from  the  chair  touched  were 
— Ritualism  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
proposed  endowment  of  Romanism,  and  the 
question  of  union  among  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on 
this  latter  subject,  the  Moderator  spoke  of 
his  hope  of  the  speedy  incorporation  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  with  "  beloved  brethren 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church."  He 
added  :  "  With  these  brethren  I  need  not  say 
how  much  we  long  to  be  one — (applause) — 
nor  how  deeply  we  syinpathise  with  them  in 
our  common  affliction,  the  continued  illness 
of  our  dear  and  venerable  friend,  Dr.  Ha- 
milton,  conceming  whom  we  all  fervéntly 
pray  that  the  God  of  peace  may  be  with 
him,  and  grant  his  name  yet  to  shine  upon 
the  roll  of  the  United  Church."  (Applause.) 
Dr.  Caims  concluded  his  address  by  elo- 
quently  urging  the  duty  of  eamestness  in  the 
work  of  Christian  evangelisation.  Subse- 
quently  various  reports  were  received  and 
discussions  ensued.  Among  other  motions 
which  were  adopted  was  an  overture  from  the 
London  Presbytery  against  indiscriminate  en- 
dowments  of  religion.  A  deputation  was  in- 
troduced  from  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Din- 
widdie,  Black,  and  Valance  Cministers),  and 
Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Irving  (elders).  The 
burden  of  their  addresses  was  also  union. 
The   best   mode  of  condacting  Church  ex- 


tension  in  England  and  the  extent  of  the 
union  led  to  a  long  debate.  It  is  begiuning 
to  be  felt  by  many  of  the  United  Presby- 
terians  in  this  country  that  the  Home  Com- 
mittee  which  sits  at  Glasgow  is  not  so  con- 
versant  with  English  wants  and  English 
modes  of  thought  as  those  whose  lot  is  cast 
on  the  spot,  and  that  it  were  well  if  the  work 
of  Church  extension  south  of  the  Tweed  were 
left  to  a  local  agency,  instead  of  being  dis- 
charged,  as  at  present,  by  the  Glasgow  Board. 
Several  motions  were  made,  but  ultimately 
one  by  Dr.  King  was  agreed  to,  remitting 
the  whole  subject  to  a  committee  to  receive 
suggestions,  and  to  report  to  the  Synod  next 
year.  As  to  the  question  of  Presbyterian 
union,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  pass  a 
resolution  expressive  of  gratitude  for  the  suc- 
cess  which  has  attended  the  negotiations,  and 
of  the  hope  that  they  might  not  be  unduly 
protracted,  and  further  declaring  the  desire  of 
the  Synod  that  the  union  might  coraprehend 
the  four  negotiative  Churchea.  On  two  of 
the  evenings,  papers  were  read  by  several 
clergymen  on  public  or  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions,  and  missionary  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somerville  and  the  Rev.  H. 
M.  M*GiU. 

THE    CONGREOATIONAL   UNION. 

The  autumnal  session  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held 
during  the  second  week  in  last  month.  The 
business  meetings  were  preceded  by  a  devo- 
tional  service,  at  which  the  Rev.  David 
Thomas,  of  Bristol,  delivered  a  hiíjhlv-im- 
pressive  sermon.  The  chair  was  occupied 
and  the  opening  address  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell,  D.D.,  of  Bradford. 
The  Chairman  gave  an  exposition  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Congregational 
system,  and  offered  some  considerations  on 
the  work  of  the  Church,  and  how  it  was  to 
be  done,  strongly  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  tme  piety,  and  showing  that  life  in 
Christ  Í8  the  source  of  ministerial  power. 
The  Rev.  John  Stoughton,  of  Kensington, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Congregational  Reform, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  Condition  of  our 
Smaller  Churches."  The  mistakes  and  failures 
of  Congregationalism  were  often  unfairly  ex- 
aggerated  by  some,  but  doubtless  reforms 
were  needed  in  certain  directions.  Look  at 
the  state  of  their  small  churches.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  unite  feeble  causes  in 
districts  where  the  people  could  not  sustain 
several  with  efficiency.  There  must  be  a 
plurality  of  congregations  in  a  very  large 
neighbourhood,  but  was  not  a  plurality 
of  congregations   perfectly  compatible    witíi 
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the  existence  of  one  comprehensive  Church  ? 
Could  not  the  several  congrej^^tionB  be 
organised  so  aa  to  form  an  aggregate  com- 
munity,  with  a  botly  of  pastor^  and  an 
adequate  staff  of  deacon»,  Aud  a  number  of 
misaionaries  for  destitute  districts,  the  whole 
consisting  of  one  stem  with  many  branches, 
one  fountain  of  many  streams?  He  suggested 
that  the  three  watchwords  of  this  reform 
movement  should  be  ''consolidation,  affiliation, 
sustentation."  A  paper  was  next  read  by  Mr. 
Henry  Lee,  of  Manchester,  on  "  Ministerial 
Incomes,**  in  which  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  incomes  of  a  large  number  of  the  minis- 
ters  of  the  smaller  churches  was  shown,  and 
it  was  nrged  that  by  wise  fínancial  arrange- 
ments,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  ministerial 
service  on  the  part  of  worshippers,  this  crying 
evil  could  easily  be  reraeilied.  Taking  the 
Bittings  in  their  chapels  at  a  million,  the 
church  members  at  250,000,  and  the  minis- 
ters  at  1,500,  it  could  easily  be  made  out 
that  the  sum  now  rai^ed  might  be  doubled 
without  at  all  bearing  heavily  upon  the  com- 
munity  at  large.  The  Rev.  Henry  Allon 
contirmed  the  statements  of  Mr.  Lee  in  respect 
of  the  sufferíngs  of  many  ministers  by  reanon 
of  their  poverty,  ani  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  only  way  in  which  larger  incomes 
would  be  obtained  and  small  churches  cease 
to  be  multiplied,  would  be  by  the  creation  of 
a  public  opinion  in  their  congregations  in 
thei^  directions.  Mr.  Allon  deprecated  the 
building  of  small  chapels  in  large  centres 
of  population  and  the  undue  multiplica- 
tion  of  churches,  and  advocated  the  union 
of  several  churches  under  one  pastor  with 
ministerial  and  lay  helpers.  Mr.  D.  Pratt 
and  some  other  speakers  strongly  de- 
precated  the  adoption  of  any  schemes  of 
leform  that  would  have  the  effect  of  extin- 
guishing  ruial  churches,  and  of  still  further 
depressing  their  pastors.  Mr.  Alderman 
Manton,  of  Birmingham,  doubted  if  pew-  rents 
could  be  given  up,  but  held  it  to  be  a  shame 
and  a  sin  for  rích  men  to  give  the  same 
amount  íor  their  seats  as  poor  ones.  The 
Rev.  J.  Q.  Rogers  disclaimed,  on  behalf  of 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  large  towna, 
any  disposition  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
amall  churches.  Their  only  desire  was  to 
Btrengthen  and  encourage  them.  The  Rev. 
£.  White  urged  that  according  to  apostolic 
practice,  all  the  Christians  of  a  city  should 
constitute  one  church.  Mr.  Morley  said  that 
more  conscience  was  wanted  in  respect  of 
money-giving  for  the  support  of  the  €k>8pe]. 
There  was,  unhappily^  an  immense  amount  of 
jneaniiess  in  the  choiohes.     Several  other 


speakers  having  addressed  the  aaaemblj,  i 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subjecti 
discussed  into  consideration,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  aunual  meeting.  Papers  were  al« 
read  on  "  Councils  of  Reference  in  Relation 
to  (Jhurch  Questions,"  pointing  out  the  menu 
of  settlins^  disputes  in  churchea,  bj  Dr. 
Vaughan  ;  on  *'  Assistant  Miuiaters  and  Co- 
Pastorates,''  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  on  chapel  exten- 
aion,  Ritualism,  and  the  Romiah  tentleociee  o( 
the  age,  the  disendowment  of  the  Iríflh 
Church,  and  Brítish  and  foreign  miaidoo& 
The  reading  of  each  of  theae  papen  wm 
foUowed  by  discussion. 

The  sessions  of  the  Union  took  place  ín 
the  moming,  and  in  the  evening  there  wen 
either  soirêes  or  public  meetings  to  beir 
addresses  frum  some  of  the  leading  memben 
of  the  assembly.  '*  Congregational  PrÍDCÍples' 
formed  the  subject  of  one  evening'a  apeeches. 
On  another  evening  working  men  were 
addreased  on  religioua  and  eccleaiaitieii 
topica. 

The  week'a  proceedinga  terminated  bj  i 
conference  of  mini^ters  and  gentlemea  o& 
education,  preceded  by  a  breakfast.  Mr. 
Bainea,  M.P.,  preaided  and  made  the  apeech 
of  the  day.  No  reaolution  waa  formill/ 
adopted  at  thia  meeting,  but  it  waa  evident 
from  all  that  was  said  that  the  leaden  of 
opinion  in  the  Congregational  body  biTO 
resolved  to  modify  their  action  in  respect  of 
State  aid  for  education,  and  that  they  wili 
henceforth  ceaae  to  reaifit  all  Govenunest 
grants  for  that  purpose. 

THB   BAPTIST   UNIOS. 

The  Baptist  Union  met  at  Cardiff  doring 
the  aecond  week  in  October.     The  Baptistai 
it  would  seem,  have  proapered  greatly  in  thit 
town  dnríng  the  last  few  years.     About  the 
year    1852    there   were    only   two  Biptitf 
churchea    in  Cardiff,    one  Engliah  and  the 
other  Welsh.     Since  that  time,  within  fiftea 
years,  six  new  and  handaome  chapeU  bin 
been  erected,  and  the  two  old  chapels  hifi 
been  rebuilt     So  that  eight  chapela»  all  gooá 
and  commodiouA,  have  been  put  np  in  thft 
town  by  the  Baptiata  eince  1 852.    The  touL 
expenditure  muat  have  been  at  leaat  ZOflQOLm 
and  thia  has  been  contríbated  by  coDgRgi^ 
tiona  none  of  which  can  be  deemed  weiUhy— 
Cardiff  is  the  firat  Welah  town  in  which  th^ 
English  Baptist  Union  haa  met 

The  devotional  aervicesy  whiiík  pieetda^B 
the  businesa  meetíngs,  were  mariLed  bj  gw' 
eamestneBS  and  fervonr.  The  openifigMr' 
mon,  which  Í8  spoken  of  aa  being  ol  a 
high  order,  was  preached  by  tbe  Ber.  J^ 
AldÍB.      The  Hon.  and   Bev.  fiaptiit  Kc 
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delivered  the  osiial  introductory  address  from 
the  chair,  and  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  assembled  brethren.  Mr.  Noel  set 
forth  with  his  osual  distinctneas  the  doctrínes 
of  spirítaal  religion  as  opposed  to  Ritualistic 
and  other  error,  and  enibrced  what  he  con- 
ceived  the  special  duties  resting  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  upon  members  of  the  Baptist  com- 
monion.  The  fírst  business  which  engaged 
attention  had  refereuce  to  the  inadequacy  of 
mmisterial  stipends,  and  a  resolution  was 
unanimoasly  adopted,  appointing  a  committee 
to  report  as  to  the  practicábilitj  of  insti- 
tuting  a  Sustentation  Fund.  Another  com- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
poftition  of  the  Baptist  bodj  as  to  the  educa- 
tíoa  question.  Papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussions  took  place  on  "  Baptist  Prínciples 
and  Religious  Liberty,**  on  "  Woman's  Work 
in  the  Church,^  on  **  Ministerial  Education 
in  Wales/'  and  op.  ^  The  Sacramental  Theory 
of  the  Lord's  Supper."  A  resolution  of  sym- 
pathy  with  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  in  his 
recent  illne^  was  proposed  and  cordially 
adopted. 

There  were,  among  the  other  features  of 
the  Union  meetings,  a  conference  on  the 
BrítÍBh  and  Lrish  Baptist  Home  Mission,  an 
educational  conference,  special  addresses  to 
working  men,  and  services  in  the  varíous 
ehapels,  at  which  sermons  were  preached  in 
Welsh  and  Ënglish.  We  hear  in  one  case  of 
an  audience,  after  listening  to  two  sermons, 
eaeh  an  hour  long,  welcoming  the  appearance 
of  a  third  preacher.  Mr.  Noel  preached 
thríce  to  large  congregations.  These  religious 
services,  held  during  the  session  of  the  Union, 
appear  to  have  formed  the  most  characterístic 
event  of  the  week,  and  to  have  been  a 
8ource  of  most  hallowed  enjoyment 

The  **  noble  hoepitality  "  of  the  members  of 

other  religious  bodies  íb  gratefully  acknow- 

ledged  by  the  Baptist  organ.     **  We  believe," 

says  the  Freemany  **  that  more  than  one-half 

o(  the  proviaion  for  accommodation  was  given 

fy  members  of  the  Episcopalian,  Wesleyan, 

^resbyterian,  Congregational,  and  other  bodies. 

^e  vicar  of  the  town  received  Dr.  Davies,  of 

^gretxfs-park    College,   most    heartily;  and 

®     -Mayor   of  the    town — ^a  Churchman — 

***^«i  have  opened  his  own  house,  but  for 

^^«tic    affliction.     We    trust   this    unsec- 

***^    spirít  will  lead  us  all  to  appreciate 

**^      than  ever  the  real   union  that  binds 

-^«rtiian  hearts,  irrespective  of  extemal  dif- 


DBCLARATION    BT    ROHAN    CATHOLIC   BISHOPS 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Dublin  of 
the  Irísh  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  aud  Arch- 
bishops.  As  mi^ht  be  expected,  they  de- 
liberated  with  closed  doors.  The  result  has 
been  publiahed  in  an  official  declaration.  In 
the  preamble  of  the  declaration  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Qovernment  and  Parliament  are  pre- 
paring  to  deal  by  law  with  the  Irísh  Church 
question;  and  taking  this  for  granted,  they 
state  the  determination  at  which  they  have 
arríved:  1.  They  declare  fírst  that  the 
Church  Establishment  is  maintained  almost 
ezclusively  by  property  and  revenues  unjustly 
alienated  from  the  ríghtful  owners — the 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland — and  that  even 
the  partial  maintenance  by  Irísh  Catholics  is 
an  abiding  insult  to  them,  the  Ëstablishment 
being  the  fountain-head  to  which  may  be 
traced  the  waters  of  bittemess  which  poison 
the  relations  of  life  in  Ireland,  and  estrange 
Protestants  and  Catholics  from  each  other. 
2.  Notwithstanding  **  the  rightful  claim  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  have  restored  to  it " 
the  property  and  revenues  of  which  it  waa 
unjustly  depríved,  they  re-affirm  the  resoLu- 
tions  of  the  bishops  as^embled  in  1833, 1841, 
and  1843,  refusing  to  accept  any  State  en- 
dowment.  3.  This  determination  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  instructions  from  the  Holy  See  in 
1801  and  1805,  when  a  project  for  the  en- 
dowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  propoï^ 
by  the  Brítish  Gk>vemment.  4.  The  bishopa 
are  confídent  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
will  receive  with  joy  this  repudiation  of  a 
State  endowment.  The  declaration  also  con- 
tains  a  seríes  of  resolutions  re-affirming  those 
adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin  in 
August,  1863,  condemning  the  principle  of 
mized  education,  and  denouncing  Catholic 
commissioners  who  "  fail  in  the  respect  due 
to  ecclesiastical  authoríty,*'  if  they  require  or 
order  Catholics  to  frequent  these  training- 
schools.  The  declaration  concludes  with  a 
very  bríef  paragraph,  devoted  to  a  waming 
**  against  the  críminal  folly  of  engagiug  in 
secret  societies  or  open  insurrection  against 
the  Qovemment  of  the  country;**  and  the 
Qovemment  and  the  Legislature  are  then 
assured  of  the  profound  conviction  of  the 
prelates  that  **  peace  and  prosperíty  will  never 
be  permanently  established  in  Ireland  till 
the  Protestant  Church  is  totally  disendowed, 
education  in  all  its  departments  made  free,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  capital  and  labour  secnred 
to  the  agrícultural  classes.'' 
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INDIA. 

The  doors  of  the  zenanaa  are  rapidly  opening  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  ladie^  Át 
Calcutta  alone  there  are  not  less  than  360  Hindu  ladies  and  children  under  instroction. 
The  Rev.  J.  Barton  has  declared  his  conviction  that  the  number  might  be  quadrapled  if 
there  were  the  means  and  the  agents  to  carry  on  the  work.  Duly  qualifíed  English  ladies 
are  greatly  wanted  for  this  work. 

From  Travancore,  the  Rev.  H.  Baker  writes  encouragingly  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  the  Pallam  district,  over  which  he  presides,  assisted  by  native  agents.  ^  New  congreg»- 
tions,"  he  says,  ''  have  sprung  up,  and  old  ones  have  been  much  enlaiged ;  agents  have 
become  more  prayerfully  useful ;  young  members  a  little  more  wise ;  schools  better  taoght. 
More  harmony  and  less  of  worldly,  crooked  policy,  and  more  faith  displayed.  Peisecution 
has  been  patiently  endured  in  several  caaes,  and  some  dithculties  unexpectedly  remoyed." 
More  than  four  hundred  converts  from  various  castes  were  baptized  last  year  in  the  PalUm 
district. 

BURMAH. 

The  training  of  native  ageuts  is  being  zealously  prosecuted  by  the  American  Baptiit 
mission  at  Rangoon.  The  Karen  Theological  Seminary,  under  Dr.  Binney,  when  visited 
lately  by  Bishop  Milinan,  was  found  to  contain  from  thirty  to  forty  students.  Theae  are 
gratuitously  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  taught,  with  a  view  to  their  engaging  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

CHINA- 

The  work  in  the  Fuh-chau  district   is   described  as  spreading  rapidly  arouod  the 

labourers  on  every  side  ;  too  rapidly,  indeed,  for  their  straitened  circumstances,  whether  of 

men  or  money.     The  conversion  of  a  travelling  merchant — who  "  seemud  at  once  to  drink 

in  the  whole  truth,"  and  who  forthwith  hurried  home  to  tell  his  family  of  the  treasure  he 

had  found ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  frantic  rage  of  his  wife,  at  once  abandoned  idolatry  and 

destroyed  his  idols — has  been  followed  by  several  persons  becoming  interested  in  the  truth 

and  attending  the  preaching  at  Ming-ang-teng.     "  Remember,"  writes  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wolfe, 

after  narrating  these  facts,  "  this  is  stiU  the  sowing  time,  even  in  Fuh-chau,  whcre  our 

[Church  Missionary]  Society  has  been  labouring  so  long.     Since  I  am  writing  this  ladt 

sentence,  six  of  the  Ming-ang-teng  candidates  have  walked  into  my  study  with  a  formal 

invitation  to  me,  on  long  red  cards,  to  come  and  baptize  about  twenty  of  their  namber. 

There  are  candidates  also  at  other  places,  and  inquirers  of  whom  the  missionaries  enteitaiii 

good  hopes.     Opposition  has  thus  been  aroused  ;  but  in  one  remarkable  case  it  has  recoiied 

upon  the  leading  persecutor.     While  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  íor 

niissionary  purposes  at  Ming-ang-teng,  writes  Mr.  Wolfe — 

We  have  met  with  a  great  deal  of  oppotition  from  the  gentry  and  local  anthoritiee,  who  haTe 
issued  procIamationB  against  us,  denounciug  Christianity  in  the  severest  terms,  and  heapiog  uwn 
its  followers  the  most  opprobrious  names  The  city  authorities  interfered,  claimed  the  Uuid  ai  Go- 
vemment  property,  ana  forbade  me  to  purchase  it .  At  length  the  owner  of  the  property,  a  hfeatheo, 
came  forwara,  produced  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  himseif  and  not  to  the  fiovemment,  and 
asked  me  to  accept  the  land  in  question  as  a  gift  on  behalf  of  the  mission.  He  placed  the  deedi 
in  my  possesBÍon,  and  said,  *'  I  do  this  because  I  see  you  are  good  men,  whoee  object  it  to  do  li 
Chinese  good.  Ýou  have  been  basely  mÍBrepresented  by  the  gentry  and  officen.'*  I  thankedthe 
old  man,  and  said  I  would  rather  purchase  the  place  for  its  proper  value.  He  renlied,  "  If  7^ 
wiil  not  accept  it,  the  land  is  worth  120  dollars.  But  what  is  that  between  ns  ? '  I  have  lÍDce 
leamed  that  ne  is  the  friend  of  one  of  the  candidates  for  baptism.  We  have»  howeyer,  de- 
clined  the  old  man's  ofler,  as  the  doctor  thinks  it  is  not  the  best  place  thtt  conld  be  obtamediff 
a  sanatarium,  and  the  Enelish  Oonsul  thinks  we  had  better  not  dian^gard  the  request  of  theChiiMa* 
authorities  that  we  should  not  buy  the  place. 

The  missionaries  very  properly  thought  that  the  objectionable  proclamatioDB  ong^  no^ 

to  pass  unnoticed.     The  measures  which  they  took  and  the  leeult  are  best  told  in  M^ 

Wolfe's  own  words  ; — 

I  got  the  senior  catechiai  to  write  out,  at  my  dictation,  an  answer,  with  the  clinOT  of  tha 

treaty  which  bear  on  Christianity  attached  to  it.    Brother  Cribb  and  myaelf  then  proeedcd  ta 

Ming-ang-tenff,  and  poated  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  pkcard,  all  over  the  town  aad  víUaíge,  nde  hf 

máe  with  tho  Mandarin's,  to  which  it  was  an  answer.    The  excitement  of  the  people  waa  (P^ 

All  came  to  read  oor  a&j(wer.    The  MaoidBxm  immediately  aent  for  ns  to  talk  with  ul    We  th« 
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efnBed  to  ffo.  He  again  senti  and  denied  tbat  he  had  any  part  in  the  matter ;  that  the  gentr^  had 
ompelled  him  to  put  his  stamp  to  the  objectionable  proclamation.  We  told  him  we  held  hmi  as 
he  responsible  partv.  He  then  ordered  hie  own  proclamation  to  be  tom  down,  and  requested  to 
•e  told  what  he  coald  do  to  repair  all  the  injnry  he  had  done  to  ns.  We  replied,  *'  Nothing  short  of 
<  eecond  proclamation,  declaring  that  all  he  had  laid  in  the  fínt  against  ChrÍBtianity  waa  utterly 
ftlee,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  for  any  one  to  moleet  GhrÍBtians  becaose  of  their  religion  ; 
hat  the  Emperor  had  already  ffiven  fnll  toleration  to  Chríatianity,  and  protection  to  its  followers, 
nd  that  it  woold  be  his  (the  Mandarin'e)  dnty  to  see  that  thÍB  úw  wae  reepected ;  and  that  if 
nv  one  was  fonnd  moleeting  the  Chrittiana  in  any  way,  he  would  prevent  it.*'  All  this  he 
id  the  next  day  in  a  freah  proclamation,  telling  the  people  that  when  he  pnt  hia  etamp  to  the  fírst 


any  way  on  accoont  of  their  religion,  I  will  have  hun  appi 
nd  severely  pnniahed  in  my  presence."  Bnt  it  was  too  late  to  protect  himseU.  The  Englieh 
'onaul  became  aware  of  the  exiatence  of  the  objectionable  proclamation,  and  demanded  his  imme- 
iate  (iiamÍBnal  f rom  office.  This  has  since  been  done,  and  a  new  man  pnt  in  his  place,  who,  it  is 
>  be  hoped,  will  ahow  more  wiadom,  and  not  be  led  away  by  the  violence  and  fanaticiam  of  the 
entrj  and  literary  daaa.  Thia  matter  haa  bronght  the  cauae  of  Chriatianity  fully  before  the  maaa 
í  the  people  in  thia  place,  and  it  haa  done  much  good  for  the  cauae  of  Christ  at  Ming-ang-teng. 

We  obsenre  in  the  MiMÚmary  Record — an  ably-conducted  periodical,  issued  from  the 
Lmerican  MethodÍBt  Epiacopal  Mission  Presa  at  Foocbow — the  Chinese  text  and  English 
ranslation  of  a  "  Proclamation  againat  certain  Idolatrous  Practices,"  issued  by  authority  of 
lao,  Imperial  Commander,  Guaidian  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  Viceroy  of  Fuh-kein  and  Cheh- 
iang  Piovinces,"  &c.  This  is  a  remarkable  document  The  Viceroy,  it  seems,  has  heard, 
>r  a  long  time,  that  in  Fuh-kien  they  "  take  pleasuie  in  strange  things  ;  some  of  the  people 
elieving  in  witches,  loving  to  have  to  do  with  evil  spirits,  and  constantly  exercising  them- 
slvea  in  such  matters."  SubecriptionB  are  collected  for  superstitious  purposes,  and  thus  the 
eopWs  money  is  squandered.  The  offenders  say  they  are  performing  "  the  great  rites  for 
xpelling  the  deadly  demons,"  while  really,  says  the  Viceroy,  ^  they  act  just  like  children  at 
lay."  He  then  commands  certain  idolatrous  objects  to  be  destioyed,  and  threatens  to 
unish  severely  those  who  fail  to  do  so.  The  Viceroy  adds  :  "  The  societies  for  getting  up 
lol  processions  must  wholly  cease  their  matters,  while  the  rebellion  is  unsubdued  ;  and  if 
bey  dare  still  to  continue  to  violate  my  commands,  I  will  surely  take  all  the  head  men  and 
ecapitate  them.'' 

NATAL. 

A  remarkable  awakening  among  the  natives  is  reported  from  Springvale,  Natal,  by 
)r.  CaUaway,  of  the  Propagation  Society.  He  mentions  the  baptism  of  twenty-one  persons 
t  one  time,  sixteen  of  whom  were  adults,  and  adds  :  '*  There  are  still  others  whom  I  am 
astracting  for  baptism,  and  probably  before  very  long  ten  more  will  make  public  confession 
f  their  faith.  There  is  every  reason,  too,  fox  saying  that  the  work  is  spreading  among  the 
eathen  around — that  is,  among  those  who,  though  living  on  the  mission  land,  have  not  come 
3  reaide  in  the  mÍBSion  village  nor  put  themselves  in  any  formal  way  under  instruction : 
od  we  can  look  forwaid  in  hope  to  a  precious  ingathering  from  these.*' 

27EW   ZEALAND. 

We  regret  to  record  the  decease  of  the  oldest  missionary  in  the  island,  Archdeacon 
ïenry  Williams,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Waiapu.  His  age  was  seventy-five.  So  deep 
ras  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  natives,  that  the  contending  ^*  hapus  **  at 
V^aimate  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  until  after  his  buiial.  We  hope  to  give  some  further 
otice  of  this  venerable  missionary  in  our  next. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Moravian  mÍBSionaríes  to  the  Australian  aborígines  have  been  compelled  to 
bandon,  íor  at  least  a  time,  their  station  at  Cooper's  Creek,  and  seek  refuge  at  another 
liaaion-etation,  belonmng  to  the  Lutherans.  It  seems  that  a  considerable  body  of  blacks  made 
leir  appearance  at  Eopperamanna,  where  the  brethren  had  commenced  their  labours  with 
eiy  encouiaging  results.  They  threatened  to  take  the  lives  of  all  the  white  men  in  the 
ÍBtríct,  and  especially  of  the  misBÍonaríes.  For  three  days  and  nights  the  brethren  had 
leir  hoTBeB  saddled,  leady  to  take  flight  at  a  moment^s  notice.  On  the  evening  previous  to 
le  day  fíxed  for  the  attack,  however,  a  Binall  patrol  of  mounted  police  made  their  appear- 
nee,  the  blackB  fled,  and  the  mÍBsionaríes  were  mercifuUy  delivered.  It  was  only  by  the 
igent  wiah  oí  the  police  that  the  brethren  left.     They  are  now  about  to  retum. 


W.W  w 


^íííraím. 


Out  of  Hana* :  Sketclie»,  Namtive  Bnd  De- 
Bcríptive.  By  THOiua  Gutubie,  D.D.  Lod- 
doD  :  A.  StriliuL 
Trna  is  a  pleaa*nt  uid  proiitable  book  to  read, 
and  ODO  whioh  ia  likely  to  ba  popular.  Every 
page  «vinces  the  eloqaeDt  author'a  poven  of 
obaervation,  hÍB  vigorona  imaginatioD,  Mi  vi- 
Tadtj  of  «tyle,  and  hi>  earDeatDeM  of  louL 
Thonghta,  aDd  focta,  and  foncieB  are  lavikhly 
ponred  torth;  and  all  teDd  to  inrtrnctiOD  and 
edification.  We  hardly  know  where  to  look  tor 
a  maD  who  coold  produce  so  brilliant  a  aeríes  of 
iDÍseellaDeoue  papert  on  Chriitian  principlcB. 
The  paper»  on  FarÍB  Enpply  a  good  deal  o(  in- 
(ormatioD  aDd  lesBont  worth  learDÍng,  and  those 
entitled  "  Sketchos  of  the  Cowgata  "  are  eiiaally 
worthy  of  Dotice.  One  morit  oí  these  esiayB  is 
what  we  may  call  their  many'iidediieu  :  what- 
erer  the  Babject,  it  íb  exhibited  to  db  from  »11 
ita  chief  pointa  of  *íew,  and  not  a  part  ia  over- 
looked  that  can  point  out  a  mcnL  The  reteran 
anthor  calla  himaelf  "out  of  hameia  ;"  bnt  ha 
ÍB  Eïaloaaly  aod  nobly  laboaring  in  the  canae  of 
Ood  and  man,  aa  thia  beaatiful  volume  proToa. 

SemarkabU  Faclt,  /ííiwíroíiTC  aad  ConJirmaloTy 


Tbis  volnme  reminda  ub  of  the  "  Paator'a 
Sketchea,"  by  Dr.  Spencer,  tha  Amerícan  divine, 
which  waa  introduced  to  the  DOtÍM  of  the 
English  public  by  the  late  Rer.  J.  A.  JameiL 
It  ia  a  matter  of  Barpriae  thal  anch  worka  are 
not  more  nnmerouB.  No  mÍDÍster  of  the  Goapal 
can  lill  Bncces»fnlly,  tor  any  langthened  períod,  a 
wide  and  influential  sphere,  without  caiwe  coming 
nnder  hia  notice  which  are  lo  atríkiugly  iIluBtra- 
tive  of  the  great  principlei  of  the  Divina  gorem- 
ment  aud  of  the  Talue  of  the  Chríitian  faith  ai 
the  only  etrectual  remedy  for  the  woaa  of  our 
faUen  race,  thal  for  the  initrnction  of  poa- 
teríty  tbay  deaerre  to  live  upon  the  prínted 
page,  aft«r  all  who  were  cogniaaDt  of  them  bave 
been  remoTed  from  tha  Bcenea  of  earth.  How 
many  facta  in  individual  hiitory  mnit  have  been 
loet  to  the  Charcb,  which  tiin»  onght  to  hsTe  bean 
«luhrined  in  iti  annati,  for  the  initruction, 
warnin^  and  comfort  of  a  later  generation  I  We 
are  not  ■nTpriaed  to  leam,  therefore,  that  when 
tlie  previoui  editioD  of  thii  work  waa  prínted  by 
nibacriptioa—though  it  ia  now  for  tha  firit  time 
pnbliahed — the  demand  eiceeded  Uie  aapply. 
Dr.  Leifchild  waa  not  oiily  a  doTout,  but  he  wai 
•n  obaervaDt  maD ;    and    thil   book  of    faot^ 


chiafly  drawn  from  hii  own  paatoral  aiperíertc^ 
ii  fraught  with  lonnd  inatmction  to  pertinu  ol 


Tht  Clatg  and  Ihe  Duh  .■  A  Uannal  for  Sonday- 
■chool  Teachen.  Two  vola.  By  Jams 
CoHPKB  Obat,  Halifaz.  London :  JamM 
Saogiter  and  Co. 
TaiB  mannal  addreeKt  itaalf  to  that  lai|e 
namber  of  Sunday-ichool  teachen  who  an  «n- 
■dentïouily  deiironi  of  gÍTÍng  to  tbe  work  o( 
preparatioD  for  tíieir  ctaa»  all  tha  Umited  tÍDie  at 
their  commaod,  bnt  whoae  grsat  difScalty  i», 
how  and  where  to  begin.  Each  Tolnme  ii  com- 
plete  in  itaelf— tha  one  háog  the  Old,  the  otW 
the  New  Teetament  Seriee.  Tociether,  thiy 
preaent  upwarda  of  three  hondred  iketche»,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  teacher  may  bríng  ont  tlia 
meaning  of  particnlar  porti<m»  of  Scríptnie,  asd 
enforce  the  lesuDB  to  be  derived  frooi  thmn. 
Sketchei  of  leieoni  for  the  claaa  are  on  the  left- 
hand  p«ge;  analyees  of  addreMea  trom  theded^ 
on  the  right.  They  ara  OTÍdently  the  work  of  a 
practiwd  haud,  aod  may,  in  fact^  Mrre  aa  <mt- 
linee  of  MrmoDB  ai  well  aa  of  Scrípture  lenona. 
By  the  coDdBnied  atyle  in  whioh  the  work  ii 
written  and  prínted,  and  tbe  petspicnona  plan 
on  which  the  matter  ia  arranged,  it  really  con- 
taina  mnch  more  than  ii  apparent  at  Gnt  aight. 
Qeneral  and  biblicat  indexee  add  to  ita  DtiHty. 
I(  will  prove  a  moat  naeful  help  to  thonaand^ 
both  in  the  homfl  and  the  achooL 

The  Xtm  Creatim  .■  a  View  of  the  DÍTÍiie  Tn- 

dictioDB  of  New  Heavenl  and  a  New  Bartb,  ai 

having  a  ProgreaiÍTe  FnlGlment  in  the  Chliatian 

Diapenaation,  and  a  Complete  Acoonq>Iiahmait 

ÍD  the  Feiiod  of  the  MilWninm.     By  Jobh 

MiLLS.     LoDdoD  :  t^ot  Stock. 

AccoBDiNO  to  Mr.  Milla,  the  "  New  OTeatico'' 

oommenced  with  ChristiaDÍty,  aod  ia  the  erta- 

bliihment  Dpon  earth  of  the  Redsemer'B  kingdiHD, 

wbich  will  bo  hereatter  perfected.     There  ii  a 

chapter  "  on  aome  of  tiw  injaiiou  eSécta  ci 

the  theory  ot  the  pra-millennial  adTcmt  of  tha 

Lord  Jean»,  «nd  that  of  a  renoTated  earth  aa  ú» 

etemal  abode  of  the  rí^teona."    Tlie  at^  of 

the  book  ÍB  not  good,  and  the  101^01  aeao»  tB 

haTe  wríttea  haatjly,  10  ijfKt  moeb  ot  the  foroa, 

if  not  mach  of  the  miae,  of  hia  argnmanta  ii 

otten  loat.      It  ia  not  onr  rale  to  dÍMaaa  tha 

opiniona  which  may  be  adTOcatad  aa  tlw  •sbjaat' 

of  the  fnlfllme&t  of  propheer;  wa  ean  tba«ribw 

only  aay  that  a  carefnl  peroMl  of  tliia  ntnma 

will  ahow  tha  diffienlty  of  tha  aBbjea^  aad  th« 

□eoeaaity  of  adopting  qManUtiou  mhI  thMnM 

which  hava  not  been  cloaely  aarntinÍMd. 
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FOREIGN. 

luBOPE  lias  once  more  been  on  the  imminent  brink  of  war,  and  once  more  she  bafi,  for  tbe 
resent  at  least,  been  enabled  to  avoid  the  calamity.  This  time.  the  danger  came  from 
taly.  It  was  no  empty  boast  that  Gkiribaldi  made  at  the  Peace  Congress  of  Geneva,  when 
e  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Rome ;  he  did  proceed  direct  to  the  Papal  frontier,  when  he 
ras  arrested  by  the  Italian  Govemment,  and  sent  to  his  island  home  at  Caprera.  But  the 
rrest  of  the  leader  did  not  stop  the  movement.  Guerilla  bands,  many  of  them  under  the 
ommand  of  Garibaldi's  son,  began  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  after  having  had  various 
drmishes  with  the  Papal  troops,  they  established  themselves  in  the  province  of  Viterbo. 
t  Í8  right  to  add  that  the  Pope's  own  subjects — whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the  surrounding 
tates — took  no  part  in  the  insurrectionary  movement ;  they  showed  no  enthusiasm  either 
}r  the  Pope  or  for  the  Italian  King,  or  even  for  Garibaldi  himself,  but  resigned  themselves 
>  become  the  prize  of  the  party  that  should  eventually  prove  the  strongest.  But  while 
>rpor  reigned  within  the  Papal  boundary,  the  excitement  outside  amounted  to  delirium. 
^olonteers  for  the  insuigents  poured  over  the  frontier  on  all  sides ;  and  though  the  Italian 
fovemment  professed  to  ezert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  check  them,  it  was  admitted  that 
leir  efforts  were  of  no  avaiL  Meanwhile  there  were  other  countries  in  which  these  events 
ere  not  viewed  with  indifference.  The  Pope  had  his  volunteers,  too ;  from  France,  from 
elginm,  and  even,  it  is  said,  from  Ireland,  young  men,  many  of  them  of  the  best  families, 
ressed  forward  to  serve  as  private  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the  Papal  Zouaves ;  and,  what 
as  of  more  consequence,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  himself  began  to  stir  in  the  matter. 
e  reminded  the  Italian  Gk>vemment  of  the  provisions  of  the  September  Convention,  by 
bieh  they  undertook  neither  to  invade  nor  to  suffer  others  to  invade  the  Papal  dominion. 
3  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  insurgents,  the  Emperor  replied 
tat  the  Convention  was  at  an  end,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  for  his  army  to  resume 
e  occupation  of  Rome,  which  they  abandoned  last  year.  The  Italian  Minister,  Rattazzi,  replied 
Ltb  much  spirit,  that  the  news  of  a  single  regiment  being  embarked  at  Toulon  for  such  a 
irpose  would  be  the  signal  for  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  army.  The  Emperor, 
imoved  by  this  threat,  gave  orders  for  the  embarkation ;  and  while  all  the  world  looked  on 
awe  at  the  prospect  of  a  colHsion  between  the  two  forces,  the  scene  suddenly  changed. 
he  French  ezpedition  was  countermanded;  the  Italian  army  remained  outside  the  frontier ; 
id  Rattazzi  resigned.  The  only  event  that  occurred  in  the  meantime  was  an  engagement 
itween  the  volunteers  and  the  Zouaves,  in  which  the  former  were  thoroughly  beaten,  and 
ÍTen  across  the  frontier.  For  the  present,  the  Pope  retains  his  position,  and  Italy  has  been 
imiliated.  How  far  the  people  will  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  their  King  and  their  Govem- 
ent  remains  to  be  seen.     While  ^e  write  the  issue  is  doubtfuL 

The  French  organs  of  opinion  were  much  divided  on  the  duty  of  France  in  reference 
'  this  Italian  movement.  The  priest  party  was,  of  course,  eager  that  the  army  should 
ove  at  once  to  the  defence  of  the  Pope ;  and  many  politicians,  who  care  little  for  the 
tUgious  view  of  the  question,  but  chafing  at  the  repeated  checks  and  reverses  which  France 
is  iately  experienced  both  in  Mexico  and  Germany,  loudly  insisted  that  she  ought  to 
ake  her  will  respected  at  least  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  portion 
:  soiciety  who  argued  that  France,  having  once  shaken  herself  clear  of  Rome,  ought  not  to  be 
itangled  with  her  again  on  any  pretext  whatever  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  scandal  through- 
it  the  civilised  world  if  France  were  for  the  sake  of  the  Pope  to  destroy  the  free  Itallan 
íngdom  she  has  herself  created.  AII  these  confficting  opinions  are  quieted  for  the  present 
f  the  unexpected  tum  which  events  have  taken. 

In  Austria  there  has  been  a  small  attempt  at  a  wwp  cPêtatf  which  was  checked  by  the 
nnness  of  the  Emperor.  The  first  use  which  the  Austrians  made  of  the  Constitution  which 
as  been  granted  them  was  to  attack  the  Concordat,  which  has  been  the  detestation  of  the 
rantry  ever  since  the  Emperor  signed  it.  The  Reichsrath,  or  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ow  inaÍBt  upon  its  immediate  repeal.  The  Bishops,  with  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  at 
lieir  head,  sent  a  memorial  direct  to  the  Emperor,  urging  that  the  Concordat  was  an 
utniment   beyond   the   power  of   the  Reichsrath  to  intermeddle  with.     The  Emperor, 
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instead  of  receiving  tliis  memoTÍal  in  the  gpirit  in  whicli  it  was  intended,  rebnked  tlie 
BÍBbops  for  tbeir  unconstitntional  condnct,  and  referred  their  memorial  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature.  Tbis  adherence  to  the  Constitation  has  been  received  by  the  Austrians 
with  great  approbation,  and  has  materially  added  to  the  coníidence  which  has  lately  been 
apparent  between  the  £mperor  and  hÍB|8ubjects.  The  Emperor  has  gone  to  Paris,  to  visit  the 
Exhibition  before  its  close,  but  no  political  consequence  is  this  time  anticipated  from  the 
meeting  of  the  sovereigns. 

HOME. 

The  past  month  has  been  fmitfol  in  great  eventa.  We  have  dealt  in  another  place 
with  the  Lambeth  Conference.  The  resolutions  agreed  to  at  that  Conference  have  been  given 
to  the  world,  but  not  the  deliberations  on  which  they  were  founded ;  and  it  íb  now  imderstood 
that  those  deliberations,  though  preserved,  are  to  be  buried  in  the  aichives  of  Lambeth. 
Rumours  are  rife  on  the  cause  of  thÍB ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  such  was  the  disunion  prevailing 
among  the  members,  that  their  debates,  if  published,  would  prove  more  amnsíng  than  edifjÍDg 
to  the  world.  The  immediate  efiect  of  the  Conference  has  been  a  dispute  between  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  whether  the  Confeience  did  or  did  not 
sanction  the  election  of  a  new  Bishop  for  Natal,  in  the  place  of  Bishop  Colenso.  Befoie 
leaving  England,  the  Bishop  of  lowa  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  a  aolemn  waming 
against  the  Ritualism  that  is  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Church  Congress,  held  at  Wolverhampton,  also  presented  some  new  and  startling 
ideas.  Ritualism  and  Protestantism  were  brought  more  distinctly  face  to  £ace  with  each 
other  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  On  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  objective 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  and  the  sachficial  character  of  the  service  was  avowed 
openly ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  protests  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  and  still  more  distinctly 
of  hÍB  Bon,  Lord  Sandon,  ezpressed  the  irrevocable  determination  of  the  people  of  England 
to  resist  to  the  death  the  assumption  of  priestly  dignity  by  their  clergy.  The  Toluntaiy 
principle  as  applicable  to  the  Church  was  broadly  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who 
appealed  to  the  ezample  of  the  Colonial  and  the  American  Chuiches  to  show  how  spirítual 
bodies  would  thrive  that  were  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  State.  These  are  opinions 
that  were  hardly  contemplated  when  Church  Congresses  were  fiist  instituted.  So  lapidly 
does  thought  grow  in  these  eventful  times. 

The  progress  of  events  has  not  been  without  efifect  on  the  Non-EstablÍBhed  Chuiches. 
The  Congregational  Union  held  its  autumnal  meeting  at  Manchester  in  the  course  of  the 
month  ;  and  there,  among  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  body,  the  position  which  Non- 
conformÍBts  had  taken  up  on  the  subject  of  education  was  formally  reconsideied.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  new  Refoim  Act  m^de  education  a  greater  necessity  than  ever  ;  and  that 
it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  principle  to  accept  support  either  from  a  Govemment 
grant  or  from  a  local  rate.  Though  no  formal  resolution  was  come  to,  it  waa  plain  that 
thÍB  was  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Union. 

Jt  Í8  alleged  that  there  have  been  some  negotiations  between  the  Goveinment  and 
the  Romish  Bishops  of  Iieland.  The  Bishops  met  in  the  couise  of  last  montL  The 
Govemment  have  ÍBsued  a  Commission  to  inquiie  into  the  levenues  of  the  Iiish  EstablÍBhment 
and  theii  distríbution  ;  and  it  was  rumoured — though  the  rumour  has  since  been  denied  on 
authoríty — that  Lord  Stanley  applied  to  the  Pope  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Romish 
Church  in  Irehmd  to  induce  them  to  accept  an  endowment  However  this  may  be,  the 
Bishops  at  their  meeting  lefused,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  to  aocept  any  endowment 
ftom  the  State,  eithei  for  themselves  or  theii  cleigy. 

The  populai  aveision  to  Ritualism  has  been  manifesting  itself  in  varíoas  partsB  of  the 
countiy  in  a  veiy  unpleasant  mannei.  A  chuich  at  Stoke  Newington  has  been  mobbed; 
anothei  at  Birmingham  has  been  assailed  in  a  still  moie  outiageous  manner  dQxing  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Eucharist.  We  cannot  too  severely  condemn  the  condnct  of  those  wfao 
take  this  method  of  opposing  the  Popish  innovations ;  we  are  suie  they  cannot  be  actnated 
by  the  spirít  of  tiue  leligion.  At  the  same  time,  the  spirít  of  the  Ritualists  themBelves  doea 
not  appear  to  be  on  a  much  highei  leveL  They  evidently  enjoy  the  íttíy  with  their  an- 
tagonists,  and  are  as  eager  in  defence  as  the  othen  can  be  in  attacki  Between  them  the 
spirít  of  Chrístianily  is  well-nigh  destioyed. 
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THE    EVIL    EFFECTS    OF    NEOCATHOLICISM. 

BY  LUIGI  DB  SANCTIS,  D.D. 

A  CORBUPT  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  frnit.  We  have  alreadj  shown  thet 
Neocatholicism  is  an  evil  plant;  it  will  not,  therefore,  now  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  the  fruits  which  it  produces  are  corrupt. 

There  are  some  who  would  compare  the  Neocatholicism  of  the  present  dav 

with  the  Jansenism  which  took  its  rise  in  Italy  about  the  end  of  last  century, 

and  had  for  its  expounders  and  advocates  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  two   very 

leamed  priests,    Signori  Tamburini   and   Palmieri;   but  there    is  no  resemblance 

between  the  two.     The  two  leaders  of  the  present  Neocatholic  movement  are  Padre 

Passaglia — who  has  collected  aroimd  him  a  small  circle  of  followers,  but  who,  as  fiir 

as  doctrines  are  concemed,  is  more  Roman  Catholic  than  the  most  bigoted  Romish 

priest — and  a  layman,  who,  although  a  most  respectable  ifiember  of  society,  is  very 

Imperfectly  acquainted  with  theology,  and  therefore  incapable  of  heading  or  directing 

any  religious  movement.     The  Jansenists  adopted  as  their  foundation  the  viUd 

doctrines  of  Christianity — namely,  salvation  by  grace,  and  the  Bible  as  the  mle  of 

faith.      The   Neocatholics  occupy  themselves   but  little  with  the   latter  of  these 

dcctrines,  and  entirely  neglect  the  former.     Their  great  object  is  to  reconcile  Koman 

Catholicism  with  politics,  and  they  are  therefore  satísfied  with  a  few  slight  reforms 

in  discipline.     Jansenism  took  its  rise  from  the  feeling  of  a  deep  religíous  want^ 

which  nothing  in  Catholicism  could  satisfy ;  but  Neocatholicism  has  originated  from 

a  desire  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  social  and  political 

progress.    It  can  only,  therefore,  produce  evil  results;  and  if  it  take  root  in  Italy,  it 

is  certain  to  beget  a  new  kind  of  hypocrisy,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from 

Catholidsm,  without  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  Gospel,  to  lull  the  consciences 

of  men  to  sleep  with  a  pretended  reformation,    and  to  hinder  any  real  and  radical 

reform  based  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Neocatholicism  is  the  Judas  both  of  the  Gospel  and  also  of  the  Papacy,  for  it 
betrays  both  of  them  with  the  false  kiss  of  friendship.  Its  pi*opagators  labour 
chiefly  among  the  priests;  but  they  never  tell  them  to  give  up  celebrating  the 
pretended  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  hearing  confession,  granting  abeolution,  and  offering 
an  idolatrous  worship  to  images,  statues,  and  saints.  On  the  contrary,  thej 
encoiirage  them  to  repeat  the  mass  daily,  and  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Bome,  such  as  purgatory,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  of  the  Hadonna,  and 
of  images.  They  advise  them  to  retain  their  parishes,  even  afler  they  have  been 
interdicted  by  their  bishop  and  the  Pope,  and  to  show  themselves  most  zealoiis 
defenders  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Home.  Thus  they,  at  the  same  time, 
seek  to  sustain  and  destroy  both  the  Papacy  and  also  Protestantism.  They  uphold 
the  Papacy  by  recognising  the  Pope  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  infallible 
head  of  the  Church;  but  yet,  whenever  it  suits  them,  they  refuse  to  obey  the 
infcUHble  decrees  which  have  been  issued  by  him.  But  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Pope  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  infallible,  and  yet  reíuse 
to  submit  to  all  his  orders  and  obey  all  his  laws,  is  not  only  to  act  in  a  manner  that 
is  thoroughly  illogical,  but  as  fai-  as  lies  in  their  power  to  destroy  the  Papacy,  which 
Í8  entirely  basedupon  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
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The  Neocatholics  adopt  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  protest 
against  the  discussion  of  any  of  these,  except  where  they  run  counter  to  their 
principles.  Such  teaching  opoiB  the  way  to  RationalÍBm  and  scepticiam,  aince  it 
leaves  every  one  free  to  examine,  and  accept  or  reject,  according  aa  he  sees  fit,  the 
teaching  of  one  whom  they  declare  to  be  in/allible.  Their  great  master,  Giobeni, 
teaches  Rationalism  in  the  most  open  manner;  for,  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  his 
"  Philosophy  of  Revelation,"  he  aays :  "  Dogma  ia  not  subject  to  the  mind  of  man, 
and  the  mind  of  man  ÍB  not  subject  to  dogma.  Or  rather,  áogaï&  and  the  mind 
rule  and  are  subject  to  each  other  in  different  waya.  Thus  they  are  really  equal.  In 
as  far  as  the  dogma  rules,  it  has  authority;  in  as  far  as  the  intellect  rules,  it  has 
liberty.  Dogmas  ought  to  proceed  from  facts;  and  fiicts  are  not  only  supematural, 
but  also  natural.  There  ia  not  only  revelation,  there  is  also  reason ;  there  is  not 
only  the  Bible,  there  is  also  geology,  and  archseology,  and  philosophy.  An  empinc 
theology  makes  its  doctrines  proceed  from  supematural  facts  alone."  The  Neo- 
catholics  do  not  therefore  hold  that  the  mind  of  man  ought  to  submit  to  super- 
natural  teaching,  which  is  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;  but  that  the  mÍDd 
of  man,  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  ought  to  rule.  According  to  them,  it  is  no  longer 
true  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  teacher  of  doctrines,  and  he  who  holda  such  an 
opinion  Í3  regarded  by  them  as  an  empiric.  In  order  to  be  a  rational  theologian — 
that  is,  a  Neooatholic — it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  doctrines  are  formed  from  the 
Bible,  geology,  archseology,  and  the  other  sciences,  including  perhaps  spirítualism. 
According  to  them,  a  doctrine  is  not  binding  because  of  its  divine  authoríty,  but  it 
becoraes  so  when  reason  and  science  have  accepted  it.  Now,  if  such  teaching  does 
not  lead  directly  to  Rationalism  and  sceptidsm,  we  are  ignorant  of  any  system  that 
can  produce  these  errors.  In  this  way  Neocatholicism,  while  it  professes  to  remain 
Koman  Catholic,  destroys  Roman  Catholicism  by  undermining  its  foundation,  ihe 
absolute  and  infallible  authoríty  of  the  Pope;  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  it  caresses 
Protestantism,  it  destroys  it  aUío  by  denying  the  absolute  authoríty  of  the  Bible. 

I  cannot  understand  how  a  religious  reformation  can  be  effected,  unless  it  íb 
founded  on  doctrine.  Any  religious  reformation  that  has  not  for  its  baais  the  Bible 
as  the  rule  of  faith,  íb,  in  my  opinion,  moet  dangerous,  especially  in  Italy,  where 
there  is  a  tendency  to  reason  about  everything;  because  if  the  absolute  and  in&llible 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  laid  down  as  the  basis,  reason  wiU  commenoe  to 
discuss  the  different  doctrines,  and  the  result  will  be  incredulity,  orat  leaat  soepticism. 
It  is  true  that  the  Neocatholics,  like  the  Jansenists  and  Puseyites,  appeal  to 
antiquity  and  the  authority  of  the  Ghurch  assembled  in  council,  but  error  can  never 
become  truth  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  History  teaches  that  even  Genend 
Councib  are  not  infallible,  for  they  have  often  committed  errors  which  have  been 
corrected  by  succeeding  Councils.  A  religious  reformation,  therefore,  which  ia  not 
built  on  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  an  illusion,  and  can  only 
produce  confusion  and  error.  It  íb  necessary,  first,  to  form  our  doctrinea  from  tbe 
Word  of  God;  and  then  from  these  biblical  doctrines  to  deduoe  the  reforms  in 
discipline  which  are  required.  But  is  this  what  the  Neocatholics  dot  On  the 
contrary,  they  adopt  an  entirely  opposite  plan;  for  they  do  not  touch  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  except  to  compare  them  with  geology,  archttology,  eto.,  and 
only  seek  to  change  or  modify  some  points  of  dÍBCipline  in  oider  to  leoaiMnle  tlMBi 
with  the  feelings  of  the  present  day. 

In  order  to  show  more  dearly  the  evil  effects  of  Neocatholicism,  lat  «a  quote 
the  frank  confession  of  Gioberti  in  the  end  of  his  book  on  the  "  Philosophj  of  Beveia- 
tion."  There  he  i-ecommends  his  followers  to  use  <<  a  religious  fingality  of  the  QoqMl* 
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fparsimama  religiosa  detV Evangdo ),  "  Religion,"  he  says,  "  ought  to  be  rarely  used, 
first,  because  it  absorbs  the  thoughts  of  man,  and  distracts  him  from  public  life ; 
secondlj,  because  in  the  end  it  becomes  blunted  and  loses  its  power.  Mjsticism  either 
deprÍTes  man  of  his  creative  ^BUsultj,  or  it  corrupts  his  religious  feelings  and  drags  him 
into  the  most  deplorable  excesses."  What  does  the  father  of  Neocatholicism  mean 
by  "  a  religious  frugality  of  the  Gospel  1 "  If  he  meant  that  we  ought  to  be  satisfíed 
with  what  the  Gospel  teaches,  and  attend  to  that  alone,  then  we  would  entirely  agree 
with  him ;  if  he  meant  that  we  ought  not  to  quote  the  Bible  on  every  occasion  with- 
ont  consideríng  whether  these  quotations  are  to  the  point  or  not,  then  we  would  not 
differ  from  him ;  but  he  explains  himself  very  clearly  when  he  says  that  we  ought 
but  seldom  to  employ  religion,  because  by  calling  it  into  exercise  it  becomes  hhirUed 
and  lo8€8  Us  power,  What  kind  of  religion  is  this  which  the  Neocatholics  teach  % 
Assnredly  it  is  a  new  species,  not  only  different  from,  but  entirely  opposed  to,  that 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  ought  to  mould  and  influence  our  whole  life.  The 
religion  of  the  Neocatholics  ought  to  be  calied  into  exercise  but  rarely,  because  when 
it  Í8  firequently  employed  ii  abêorbs  the  thoughta  ofman  and  distracts  himjrom  active 
Ufe,  It  is  therefore  something  very  di£rei*ent  from  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  said, 
"  for  me  to  live  is  Christ."  According  to  them,  the  Apostles — who  were  full  of 
Ohríst,  and,  instead  of  using  religion  on  rare  occasions,  made  it  the  guide  of  all  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions — were  distracted  from  active  life.  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceivo  of  a  more  absurd  and  impious  insinuation  than  this  %  The  conduct  of  most 
of  the  Neocatholics,  especially  of  their  leaders,  exemplifíes  very  clearly  the  meaning 
of  their  master's  words.  To  make  use  of  religion  but  seldom,  means,  according  to  thero, 
Uot  to  show  themselves  openly  as  men  profoundly  in  eamest  about  religion,  but  to 
UBe  it  80  as  to  benefit  themselves  socially  and  politically,  with  little  reference,  how- 
^ver,  to  the  world  to  come,  which,  if  we  may  judge  írom  their  books  and  joumals,  is 
with.  them  a  matter  of  very  secondary  importance.  Their  special  work  seems  to  be 
;o  £L&tter  those  in  power  in  order  to  obtain  their  protection  and  assistance,  and  pre- 
lent  religion  to  the  masses,  not  as  a  means  of  salvation,  but  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
«mporal  benefít.  Such  teaching  is  more  poisonous  than  downríght  in£delity  or 
tuperstition.  Even  the  sceptic  feels  a  void  in  his  soul,  a  religious  want  which  has 
lever  been  satisfíed ;  but  if  Jesus  be  presented  to  him  as  He  is  set  before  us  in  the 
j^ospel,  the  sceptic  may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  led  to  accept  of  Bim,  and  thus  the 
T-oid  may  be  fílled  up  and  the  want  supplied.  The  superstitious  man  seeks  to  satisfy 
3Í8  religious  wants  by  multiplying  his  religious  observances,  but  he  soon  fínda  that 
bhese  impart  no  more  real  comfort  to  his  soul  than  undigested  food  does  to  his  body ; 
^et  he  may  be  led  to  accept  Christ  as  the  true  food  that  can  satisfy  his  spirítnal 
bunger.  But  the  Neocatholic  seeks  to  feed  the  soul  upon  mere  phantoms.  Instead 
Df  leading  men  to  seek  those  things  that  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  ríght 
hand  of  Grod,  he  fíxes  their  attention  on  the  things  of  earth,  and  persuades  them  that 
bbe  Qospel  of  Christ  is  a  species  of  mysticism,  -wbich  degrades  man  by  ^'  depríving 
him  of  his  creative  faculty,  corrupting  his  religious  feeling,  and  leading  him  into  the 
moet  deplorable  excesses."  More  than  twenty  years'  experíence  in  the  work  of 
Italian  evangelisation  has  thoroughfy  convinced  me  that  the  real  conversion  of  an 
in£del  or  a  bigoted  Catholic  is  far  more  likefy  than  that  of  a  Neocatholic;  that  the 
protection  of  this  party  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  persecution  of  the  príests; 
and  that  therefore  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deoeived  by  honied  words  about  a  religious  reformation. 

If  it  shoidd  be  asked  whether  we  consider  the  Neocatholics  as  hypocrítes,  we 
iroold  repfy,  God  forbid  that  we  should  pronounce  such  a  rash  judgment.  On  the 
ocmtrary,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  honesty  aik4  eincQnty  oi  ^iikA  qí  ^«a\«di^^T«k. 
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They  are  men  who  have  been  deceived,  from  not  being  acquainted  with  the  tnie 
nature  of  Christianity.  We  have  heard  one  of  their  leaders  declare  that  he  was 
ignorant  conceming  the  points  of  controversy  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  that  he  did  not  care  to  know  them,  as  he  considered  it  enoagh  to  insist  on  tbe 
reform  of  discipline.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
where  religion  consists  in  outward  observances,  thej  only  know  the  shell  of  Chri»- 
tianity.  They  see  that  that  Church  has  become  defiled,  and  they  wish  to  cleanse 
her.  But  they  do  not  understand  that  the  uncleanness  on  the  outside  proceeds  from 
the  worm  that  is  within,  and  that  by  attempting  to  cleanse  the  shell  they  only 
succeed  in  destroying  still  further  the  fruit  that  has  been  already  spoiled.  They  are 
blind  men,  who  imagine  that  they  are  walking  in  the  right  way ;  but  he  who  has 
tasted  the  good  Word  of  God,  and  knows  what  Evangelical  C*hristianity  really  is, 
will  not  seek  to  follow  them  in  their  false  way,  but  wiU  endeavour  to  make  them 
retrace  their  steps.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  written  on  this  disagreeabld 
Hubject  We  conscientiously  believe  Neocatholicism  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
barríers  to  the  evangelisation  of  Italy,  and  we  wouid  warn  men  agaínst  it. 

Why  are  our  Evangelical  congregations  mostly  composed  of  working  men  and 
the  poorer  classe^  ?  The  príests  explain  this  by  saying  that  we  can  only  obtain  thoee 
whom  we  bríbe ;  but  they  know  that  this  statement  is  not  true,  and  they  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  any  one  to  believe  it.  There  are  several  reasons  for  thÍH  state  of 
matters,  which  we  may  discuss  in  another  article,  but  one  of  the  chief  is  eertainly 
Keocatholicism.  It  offers  itself  to  the  educated  classes  in  a  pleasant  form;  it 
presents  itself  to  men  who  feel  no  deeper  religious  want  than  that  of  having  a 
nominal,  a  convenient  kind  of  religion,  which  will  not  hinder  them  from  being 
entirely  worldly,  which  wili  not  cause  them  to  run  counter  to  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  their  families,  or  fríends,  or  society  ;  which  wili  leave  them  full  scope  for 
the  pursiiit  of  honours  and  employment ;  which  will  cause  them  to  be  looked  upon 
as  Liberals  and  Reformers,  and  remove  from  them  the  stain  of  being  bigots  or 
apostates.  These  advantages  cannot  be  obtained  in  true  Catholidsm  or  in  Pro- 
testantism,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  many  of  the  middle  classes  are  neither 
Catholics  nor  Protestants.  In  reality,  they  are  generally  infídels,  but  they  profeas 
to  be  Neocatholics,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Liberal  Catholics. 

In  fact,  Neocatholicism  is  of  such  a  character  that  those  wfao  profees  it  may, 
without  any  inconsistency,  continue  to  be  thoroughly  worldiy  men.  All  that  is 
required  of  them  is  that  they  speak  against  the  wickedness  of  the  príests,  the  abnses 
of  the  bishops  and  Popes,  and  at  the  same  time  pretend  to  respect  the  doctrínes  of 
the  Romish  Church.  The  family  of  a  Neocatholic  is  never  rendered  at  all  uneasy  by 
his  embracing  this  religion,  for  he  attends  church,  goes  to  mass,  oonfeeses  to  the 
príest,  takes  the  communion  at  Easter,  observes  the  holidays  and  festivals»  is  a  fríend 
of  some  of  the  príests,  and  only  laments  the  dÍBorders  cansed  by  those  of  them  thai 
lead  immoral  lives.  In  society  he  passes  as  a  Liberal,  and  ÍB  fiivoured  by  the 
Govemment.  Among  his  co-religionists  he  never  hears  anything  but  evil  spokei^ 
against  the  Evangelical  Italians.  Sometimes  he  hears  good  spoken  of  the  Engiirii 
High-Church  party  and  the  PuseyiteH,  but  if  he  propose  to  aocept  the  xefonnatioii 
even  of  the  Church  of  England  he  soon  fínds  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  Sudi  a 
reformation  tbey  say  is  good  and  right  for  the  English,  but  fbr  us  it  wonld  be  a 
retrograde  movement — ^we  must  remain  Catholics. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  during  the  nnmber  of  yean  that  Íha 
Neocatholics  have  existed  they  have  not  formed  a  single  fixed  cangregatíoHy  aod 
never  hold  any  meetings  for  public  worship.  And  why  is  thisf  Because  thflf  do 
not  feel  any  religious  want  that  requires  to  be  satisfíed,  and  alao  beoauie  thej  áo  not 
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wish  to  leave  tbe  Churoli  of  Rome.  They  have  no  creed  ezcept  that  of  refusing  to 
Bubmit  to  and  ofoej  the  Church  to  which  they  profess  to  belong.  They  have  no 
ministerB  or  saoraments,  but  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  Romish  prieets,  and 
partake  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Although  they  have  existed  for 
Beveral  years,  they  have  never  yet  formed  any  organisation  or  come  openly  forward. 
On  the  oontrary,  their  joumais  always  recommend  the  use  of  the  anonymous  or  nom 
de  plume,  Thus,  many  of  the  middle  class  who  would  feel  a  religious  want,  and  would 
have  recourse  to  the  Gospel  in  order  that  it  might  be  satisfíed,  embrace  Neo- 
catholicism  because  it  pretends  to  reconcile  the  worid  and  Christianity ;  and  having 
thus  succeeded  in  desti-oying  this  religious  feeling,  they  not  only  abstain  irom 
attending  our  Ëvangelical  meetings,  but  oppose  and  hinder  those  who  would  do  so. 

In  order  to  be  just  and  impartial,  however,  we  must  confess  that  we  are 
much  indebted  to  the  Neocatholics  for  tliat  religious  toleration  which  we  now  enjoy 
in  Italy.  Notwithstanding  the  great  harm  which  they  do  to  the  spread  of  the 
Grospel,  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  procuring  for  us  this 
blessing.  But,  although  the  result  is  good,  we  canuot  praise  the  origin  from  which 
it  springs.  Keligious  liberty  is  an  excellent  thing  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
conscience,  when  the  religious  feeling  which  desires  liberty  of  manifesting  itself  as  it 
pleases  wishes  also  that  others  may  have  freedom  to  exercise  their  religion  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  from  conscientious  motives,  leaves  each  one  free  to  worship  Grod 
according  as  his  conscience  dictates.  Such  is  the  religious  liberty  which  is  enjoyed 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  the  religious  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  in  Italy  does  not  take  its  rise  from  such  a  pure  source.  It  proceeds  from 
indifference  and  Neocatholicism,  and  is  therefore  unstable  and  precariou3..  It  is  not 
sanctioned  by  any  law,  and  may  be  taken  from  us  at  any  moment. 

Neocatholicism  has  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  rulers  and  members 
of  Parliament.  Hence  it  is  that,  while  the  Govemment  and  the  Parliament  declare 
themseives  to  be  Catholic,  and  with  one  hand  defend  the  Pope  and  the  bishops,  yet 
with  the  other  they  take  possession  of  the  Church  property;  while  they  confess  that 
the  Pope  is  the  most  holy,  the  Yicar  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the  State, 
they  refuse  to  obey  his  laws  and  laugh  at  his  anathemas ;  and  while  the  Pope 
declares  that  they  are  excommunicated,  they  persist  in  remaining  in  a  Church  from 
which  they  have  been  expelled  by  the  supreme  head.  To  Neocatholicism  is  owing 
in  great  measure  the  cormption  of  the  people.  It  has  shaken  Catholicism,  which, 
to  some  extent,  checked  immorality,  without  having  put  in  its  stead  any  positive 
religion.  Thus,  partly  through  Bationalism,  and  partly  through  Neocatholicism, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Itulians  are  at  present  without  any  religion. 

A  good  number  of  Italian  priests  have  embraced  Neocatholicism,  and  still  oon* 
tinue  to  discharge  the  duties  connected  with  their  office.  These  in  general  are  not 
&mongst  the  most  cormpt,  nor  are  they  amongst  the  most  active  and  useful  of  their 
class.  A  priest  who  desires  implicitly  to  obey  the  Pope  and  his  bishop^ — as  every 
priest  ought  to  do — is  suspected,  and  called  a  retrograde  and  an  enemy  to  Italy. 
Buch  an  one  is  shunned,  ridiculed,  and  perhaps  persecuted,  so  that  at  last  he  is 
obliged  to  limit  his  intercourse  to  a  small  circle  of  devoted  Catholics.  A  priest 
who  feels  hiraself  constrained  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome  in  order  to  embrace  the 
Gospel,  not  only  loses  all  his  means  of  subsistence,  but  is  often  rejected  by  his 
Gftmily,  who  refuse  to  mention  even  his  name.  He  is  hated  by  the  sincei-e  Catholics, 
who  call  him  an  apostate,  a  Judas;  by  the  soeptics,  who  call  him  a  mercenary  and 
fenatic;  and  by  the  Neocatholics,  who  call  him  a  fool.  Thus  he  is  obliged  to  limit 
bis  intercourse  to  a  few  proselytes,  or  some  Christian  stranger.  On  the  other  hand^ 
^e  NeocathoJic  priest  ia  sure  of  retaining  his  living,  Wi4  ««cmtoí^  ^íckft  Sa^^^sva  ^ 
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the  Liberal  party,  with  whom  he  is  often  confounded.  He  obtains  a  chair  in  t 
university,  or  emplojment  in  places  of  instruction.  In  short,  lie  has  much  to  gaÍQ 
and  nothing  to  lose  ba  long  as  Neocatholicism  is  not  orgamsed  into  a  Church.  Whoi 
the  Neocatholics  oí  Naples  resolved  to  organise  a  societj  for  the  emandpation  of  the 
priests,  thej  were  not  long  in  finding  persecution  directed  against  them;  for  Rome 
knows  that  when  once  an  ecdesiastical  society  has  been  thoroughlj  organised,  it  will 
not  stop  at  the  Neocatholicism  of  Gioberti,  but  will  go  much  further.  The  Neo- 
catholics  also  know  this,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  wish  to 
organibe.  Therefore  they  will  continue  to  be,  like  Gioberti,  Rosminiy  and  Fassagha, 
the  greatest  enemies  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 

I  haye  felt  it  my  dutj  to  publish  these  íÍEicts  in  England,  in  order  that  English 
Christian  friends,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  evangelisation  in  Italj,  maj 
not  hope  for  any  real  religious  reformation  being  effected  bj  the  Neocatíiolics.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  thej  ought  blindly  to  believe  what  I  have  said;  but  let  them  open 
their  eyes,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  fine  words.  A  religLOOB 
reformation  it  Italy,  along  with  a  belief  in  the  Pope,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  and  the  principles  of  Gioberti  and  Passaglia,  can  only  be  the  dream  of  a 
diseased  mind. 


PURITAN    DIVINITY.»    . 

The  Protestant  Reformers  of  England  did  a  noble  work  dunng  the  fiíty  years 
of  their  activity ;  but  although  united  in  a  common  object,  there  were  characteristic 
difierences  among  thera,  which  were  inherited  by  their  successors.  The  race  of 
Puritans  represented  and  developed  the  principles  of  the  Anti-ritualist  and  Evan- 
gelical  Calvinist  school  of  Reformers,  and  for  aboat  a  century  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  EstabUshed  Church.  They  extended  from  the  aocession  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  when  the  great  mass  of  them  became 
Nonconformists,  and  as  such  continued  the  work  of  their  predecessors  as  activeiy  as 
circumstances  allowed.  Under  the  pressure  of  High  Church  influence  in  the  Govem- 
ment,  mauy  of  the  Puritans  went  to  America,  where  they  mainly  contributed  to  the 
founding  of  a  mighty  empire.  Others  of  them  became  Independents  and  Baptísts; 
and,  as  such,  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  either  lived  separately  from  the  Esta- 
blished  Church  at  home,  or  went  to  Holland  and  elsewhere  in  search  of  liberty.  Not 
a  few,  who  were  Presbyterians  in  principle,  were  able  to  continue  in  England  till  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  to  minister  as  parish  clergymen.  The  mass  of  them, 
however,  were  Episcopalians,  both  Evangelical  and  Calvinistic,  as  distinguished  from 
the  High  Churchmen  of  Arminian  tendencies.  During  the  hundred  years  of  their 
active  career  in  the  bosom  of  the  English  Church,  the  experience  of  the  Puritans  was 
of  a  very  diversifíed  description ;  but  they  were  subject  to  great  and  gríevous  an- 
noyanoes,  although  many  of  them  occupied  posts  of  honour  and  influence.  The 
oanons  of  James  I.  were  levelled  against  them  very  distinctly ;  the  action  of  the 
Laudians  was  directed  against  them;  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  exduded 
them  from  the  Establishment.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  their  history,  for 
which  we  must  refer  to  the  pages  of  Neale,  Brook,  Bogue  and  Bennet,  Palmer,  and 
others.  What  is  most  important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  here  ís,  that  the  old 
Purítans  were  not  Nonconformists  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  They  do  not 
"  appear  to  have  disapproved  of  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Established  Ohurch ;  at 
least,  the  number  who  did  so  was  inconsiderable.  While  the  graat  body  of  the 
clergy,    from    the   days   of   Archbishop  Laud,    abandoned   their  own  ArticleB  in. 

•  NichoVa  Series  of  Staudard  DVviiiea :  IPuiiWi  ¥«nod.  —  Nichors  SerioB  oi  OMUiNn- 
Uríea.    Bdinburgh :  Jamea  Nichol.    l^ndou-.  J%!Bi^^Wt^\.^íi^. 
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&vowr  of  Ajtniniaiugpi,  these  were  attaclied  to  the  prínciplea  o£  the  fiiet  Re£oarmers ; 
and  bj  their  labour»  and  sufferings  the  spirít  of  the  Beformation  was  kept  aliye." 

It  has  been  observed  that  *<  what  is  said  of  ihe  Israelites  in  Egypt,  maj  be  said 
vith  justioe  of  the  Purítans — ^the  more  thej  were  afiOicted,  the  more  thej  multiplied 
and  grew.  The  severíties  thej  experíenced  onlj  increased  their  resolution  to  submit 
to  no  encroachmeats  on  consciencey  and  added  to  their  infiuence  among  those  who 
respected  men  suffering  for  oonscience'  sake."  The  veij  name  which  was  given  them 
was  a  term  of  reproach,  and  due  to  their  enemies,  who  regarded  their  conscientiouB 
scnipleB  with  equal  hatred  and  scom.  like  the  Gathari,  or  Purítans  of  ancient  dajs, 
however,  and  the  Methodists  of  modem  times,  thej  had  no  reason  to  be  aahamed  of 
their  title ;  nor  haye  we,  although  some  among  us  are  stríving  to  restore  its  obloquj. 
The  moekerj  of  satirísts  and  the  sneers  of  bigots  will  never  blind  us  to  the  lasting 
services  conferred  on  our  nation  bj  the  older  Furítans.  In  certain  things,  some  of 
them  were  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded^  and  their  punctilious  preoiseness  oould 
not  be  copied  in  our  daj ;  but  when  we  consider  the  pressure  under  which  thej  livedy 
and  the  amount  of  enduríng  work  thej  wrought,  we  maj  glorj  in  them.  God's 
Word  was  their  sole  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  thej  stemlj  rejected  what  their  con- 
science  could  not  reconcile  with  it  Their  Ghrístianitj  developed  itself  into  noble 
proportions;  thej  had  a  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  Scríptures;  and  their 
preachers  and  wríters  ranged  over  everj  accessible  field  of  thought  and  leaming  in 
search  of  what  might  edifj  men.  Their  pastors  were  instant  in  seaaon  and  out  of 
season ;  and  to  them  we  owe  a  complete  armj  of  ponderous  folios,  massive  quartoe, 
and  tinj  duodedmos,  laden  with  spirítual  wealth.  Few,  probablj,  are  aware  of  the 
extent  of  Purítanic  literarj  activitj :  it  was  something  wonderful,  and  proves  not 
onlj  the  energj  of  authors,  but  the  zeal  and  multitude  of  readers — proves,  indeedy 
that  Purítanism  reaohed  the  verj  heart  of  the  nation.  Naturallj  enough,  manj  of 
their  wrítings  have  quite  fieríshed,  and  manj  of  them  are  eiiher  verj  scaroe  or 
now  but  little  read ;  jet  írom  what  remains  a  ríoh  harvest  might  be  reaped.  In 
Yiew  of  these  íacts,  the  late  Mr.  Nichol  initiated  the  two  great  seríes  of  reprinta 
mentioned  at  the  foot  of  this  article.  His  plans  were  vast,  and  his  hopea  com- 
mensurate,  and  he  promised  his  editions  well  edited  and  printed  at  what  maj 
almost  be  called  a  nominal  príce. 

The  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  promoter  were  suocessíul  in  securing  the  active 
oo-operation  of  Episoopalians  and  Presbjterians,  Independents  and  Baptists— men  of 
honourable  position — as  editors  and  conductors,  This  was  as  it  should  be ;  for  the 
Purítans  are  the  oommon  inherítance  of  the  orthodox  of  everj  English-speaking 
oommunitj.  XJnder  such  auspioes  the  projeot  was  launched,  and  had  made  consider- 
able  waj,  when  the  publiaher  was  suddenlj  removed  bj  death.  He  has,  bowevery 
been  succeeded  bj  his  son ;  and  the  volumes  of  the  seríes  have  oontinued  regular] j  to 
appear  from  the  commencement,  some  seven  jears  sincoy  until  now.  The  total 
is&ues  down  to  this  time  have  been  about  fortj  yolumes  in  octavo,  and  a  docen  in 
quarto,  comprising  altogether,  perhaps,  four-and-twentj  thousand  pages.  These 
volumes  contain  not  onlj  text,  but  indexes,  introductions,  memoirs,  and  notes.  In 
some  cases  the  treatises  have  been  procured  with  extreme  difBcultj  and  at  consider- 
able  cost ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  individual  memoirs.  Speaking  generallj,  the 
editoTS  have  not  shrunk  from  real  labour,  as  is  demonstrated  bj  the  accuracj  of  their 
editions  and  the  notes  and  other  oríginal  matter  introduoed  into  them.  As  for  these 
notes,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  thej  are  not  needlesslj  added,  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  volumes,  but  are  limited  to  important  points,  and  oompressed  as  much  as  possible. 
The  editor  of  the  largest  number  of  works  is  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  whose  en- 
thufláastic  love  of  Puritan  divinitj  is  shown  iix  maxi^  wai^t^  «aíí  ^\>\^»3^*\dl  Vo^  «&r 
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traordÍDary  acquaintance  with  some  of  its  rarest  forms.  Few  men,  and  perhaps  none 
in  oor  daj,  have  so  great  a  famiiiarity  with  this  department  of  our  literature.  We 
m&Y  confidently  refer  to  his  edition  of  Sibbes's  works  as  one  of  the  most  sucoessfui 
attempts  ever  made  to  reproduce  in  a  collcctiye  form  the  scattered  remains  of  anj 
theologictd  writer.  If  Mr.  Orosart  is  a  host  in  himself,  he  has  several  worthy  co- 
adjutors,  whom,  perhaps,  it  ÍB  not  necedsary  to  specify.  Among  the  works  alreadj 
published  are  those  of  Oharnock,  Sibbes,  Clarkson,  Goodwin,  Brooks,  Adams,  Heniy 
Smith,  and  Richard  Gilpin,  all  of  which  are  in  the  octavo  series.  Under  the  head 
of  '*  Commentaries,''  we  have  works  by  Burroughs,  Jenkyn,  Daillé,  Adams,  Greenhiil, 
Torshell,  Stock,  Airay,  Cartwright,  King,  Rainolds,  Marbury,  and  Gough.  Some 
of  the  above — as  Adams,  Clarkson,  Charnock,  and  Goodwin— survived  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  might  be  reckoned  with  the  Nonconfoi*mists ;  but  some  of  them 
first  appeared  in  the  Ëlizabethan  period.  The  writings  as  a  whole  extend  over  a 
century.  They  are  of  many  kinds,  including  sermons,  lectures,  expositions,  and 
treatises.  Embalming  as  they  do  the  thoughts  of  many  minds,  on  an  immense 
variecy  of  subjects,  and  under  very  different  circumstances,^  they  constitute  a 
singular  monument  of  the  sanctifíed  zeal,  leaming,  and  intelligence  of  our  forefathers. 
They  bring  before  us,  thinking  and  speaking,  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of 
endless  gratitude,  as  the  champions  of  Evangelical  truth  and  spiritual  religion.  We 
•earch  them  with  a  curiosity  which  is  ever  satisfíed  and  never  exhausted ;  and  we 
reflect  upon  ihem  with  an  admiration  which  compels  us  to  exclaim,  **  There  were 
giants  in  these  days!" 

Any  attempt  to  gather  into  a  focus  the  rays  of  light  which  beam  from  those 
pages  must  be  a  íÍGdlure ;  nor  can  we  either  analyse  or  summarise  their  contents. 
There  they  are ;  and  he  whose  tastes  and  leisure  incline  him  to  the  study  of  them 
will  be  abundantly  rewarded.  There  are  parts  which  are  prolix  and  verbose,  things 
fanciful  and  quaint,  statements  which  are  unscientifíc,  and  opinions  which  are 
objectiónable;  but  everywhere  there  is  something  to  profít.  The  men  thought  and 
felt,  and  therefore  wrote.  They  were  in  hearty  eamest,  and  brought  out  of  their 
treasuries  things  new  and  old.  They  prized  the  Bible,  and  abhorred  superstition; 
they  felt  the  power  of  divine  grace,  and  loathed  mere  formality ;  they  gloried  in 
Christ  and  his  Cross,  and  despised  the  vain  favour  of  the  world.  If  they  were 
leamed — and  many  of  them  were — they  poured  their  leaming  at  the  feet  of  their 
disciples.  If  they  were  eloquent,  their  buming  words  were  directed  agaiust  sin  and 
foUy,  and  kindled  raen's  souls  with  love  to  God  and  goodness.  If  they  were  pro- 
found,  they  sifted  the  difficult  problems  of  theology,  and  hard  questions  of  cajsuistry, 
80  as  to  satisfy  at  once  the  reason  and  the  conscience.  But  whatever  they  were,  we 
may  profít  by  them,  if  we  have  sympathy  with  their  principles,  And  caa  value  the 
tmths  t]iey  taught  in  the  sometimes  mgged  and  unpolished  style  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  men  and  their  works  in  general,  we  shall  proceed 
to  say  something  of  some  of  the  books  in  particular.  To  review  them  all  in  a  single 
article  is  out  of  the  question,  and  tbis  will  justify  our  taking  a  few  as  fiivourable 
specimens.  We  shall  begin  with  the  works  of  Richard  Sibbes,  abneady  alluded  to  as 
a  masterpiece  of  editing.  Sibbes  was  a  Suffolk  man,  having  been  bom  at  Toetock, 
near  Bury,  in  1577.  He  went  to  school  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  afterwards  to 
Cambridge,  as  a  student  at  St.  John's  CoUege.  After  his  ordination,  he  became  a 
very  popular  preacher,  and  distinguished  himself  both  in  Cambridge  and  in  London. 
About  1625,  he  became  master  of  Catherine  Hall,  at  Cambridge.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  came  into  colliáon  witVi  LaAkd',  bvit  he  weathered  the  stonn,  and  not 
onljr  retdined  his  post  at  OaiabTidg^,  \>\x\.  Vna  ^ïw;^«c^vv  *^^  ^^^^  Asa^Iimdaiw 
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nntil  his  death,  in  1635.  He  was  r^t*ded  with  great  adtníration  and  esteem  by  tlie 
best  men  of  his  generation,  and  his  numerous  writings  were  extensively  circukteti. 
Mr.  Grosart  says :  "  His  published  writings  afford  the  best  evidence  of  what  his 
preaching  was.  The  most  cursory  readcr  is  struck  with  the  Paul-like  kindling  of 
emotion,  the  Paul-like  buming  of  utteranc  e,  as  often  as  the  name  of  Christ  occurs;  and 
it  is  most  interesting  to  mark  the  majestic  procession  of  his  words  as  he  walks  along 
some  great  avenue  of  thought  leading  up  to  the  Cross,  and  from  the  Cross,  in  farther 
vista,  to  the  house  of  many  mansions,  and  to  the  throne  of  sculptured  light.**  He 
is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  great  humility,  and  yet  by  undaunted  boldness 
and  fídelity.  Tndeed,  his  personal  character  stands  very  high;  and  if  we  had 
nothing  but  his  works  to  prove  this,  they  are  enougL  Some  of  these  works  have 
quaint  and  cuiious  titles  :  "  The  Bndsed  Reed  and  the  Smoking  Flax,"  "  BoweU 
Opened,"  "  A  Glance  of  Heaven ;  or,  a  Precious  Taste  of  a  Glorious  Feast,"  "  The 
Art  of  Contentment,"  "  The  Rich  Poverty ;  or,  the  Poor  Man's  Riches,"  "  Angels' 
Acclamations,"  "  The  Discreet  Ploughman,"  and  many  more.  But  however  quaint 
the  titles,  the  various  treatises  and  sermons  will  abundantly  repay  perusal.  It 
woiild  be  difficult  to  find  a  page  without  traces  of  Sibbes*s  extraordinary  power  of 
applying  Divine  Scripture  to  the  human  heart  and  conscience.  He  is  at  once 
meditative  and  practical,  spiritual  and  intellectual.  His  ideas  are  often  very  tnie 
and  beautiful,  and  his  utterances  appropriate  and  forcible.  Christ  and  heaven  are 
feivourite  thoughts,  and  with  real  eamestness  of  soid  and  eloquence  of  speech  he 
hibours  to  make  men  love  the  one  and  desire  the  other.  "  There  be  degrees  of 
glory,"  he  says  ;  "  there  is  glory  begun  here  in  gi*ace,  and  there  is  the  glory  of  the 
soul  after  death,  and  the  glory  both  of  soul  and  body  for  ever  in  heaven;  and  these 
make  way  one  to  another.  A  Christian  is  glorious  while  he  lives,  and  he  grows  in 
glory  while  be  lives.  He  is  more  gJorious  when  he  dies,  for  then  his  soul  hath 
perfectly  the  image  of  Christ  stamped  upon  it.  But  he  is  most  glorious  at  the 
day  of  resurrection,  when  body  and  soid  shall  be  glorious,  when  he  shall  put  down 
the  very  sun  itself.  All  glory  shall  be  nothing  to  the  glory  of  the  saints  :  *  They 
shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  firmameut'  (Dan.  xiL  3);  and,  indeed,  there  wiU  be  no 
glory  but  the  gloiy  of  Chnst  and  of  his  house ;  all  other  glory  shall  vanish  and  come 
to  nothing.  But  the  glory  of  the  King  of  heaven  and  his  Queen  that  he  hath 
chosen  to  himself  to  sokce  himself  etemally  with,  when  the  spiritual  marriage  shall 
be  accomplished,  tbey  shall  be  for  ever  glorious  together.  Why,  then,  should  we  be 
afraid  of  death  ? "  There  are  many  passages  which  show  that  although  Sibbes  held 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  he  was  not  of  Autinomian  tendencies.  In  reply  to  the 
objection,  "If  I  knew  that  I  were  elected,  or  that  Christ  died  for  me,  then  I  could 
believe,"  he  says,  "  *  Secret  things  belong  unto  God,  revealed  thingu  to  us,'  saith 
Moses.  Thy  duty  is,  when  thou  art  sought  for,  invited,  entreated,  and  commanded 
to  be  reconciled,  then  to  come  in  and  yield  obedience,  and  in  yielding  thereof  thou 
shalt  find  the  fruit  of  Christ's  redemption,  that  thou  art  one  for  whom  he  gave 
himself."  Of  his  genuine  Protestant  spirit  Sibbes  gives  abundant  evidence,  as  when 
he  exclaims,  "  Let  the  devil,  and  Rome,  and  hell,  be  all  against  us,  if  God  be 
with  us." 

But  we  must  not  tarry  too  long  with  Dr.  Sibbes,  and  therefore  take  up  another 
work  of  the  series — the  two  volumes  of  Henry  Smith,  "  including  sermons,  treatises, 
prayers,  and  poems."  This  Henry  Smith  was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  and  was 
bom  about  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
became  lecturer  at  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand.  Thomas  Fuller  wrote  a 
notice  of  him,  and  in  a  well-known  passage  says  :  "  He  was  commonly  called  the 
silveivtongued  preacher,  and  that  was  but  one  ineVal  Ym^o^  ^t>,  ^\í\^^q^\s^\^^- 
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self.      Hifl   church   was    so   crowded  'with    auditon,  that  peraons  of  good  qualitj 

brought  their  own  pews  with  them — I  mean  their  legs,  to  stand  thereupon  in  tí» 

alleys.     Their  ears  did  so  attend  to  his  lips,  their  hearts  to  their  ears,  that  he  held 

the  rudder  of  their  afifections  in  his  hands,  so  that  he  could  steer  them  whiiher  he 

was  pleased,  and  he  was  pleased  to  steer  them  only  to  Goá'»  glory  and  their  own 

good."     Like  several  of  the   greatest  preachers  this  nation  has  ever  known,  Henry 

Smith  was  not  long-lived,  and  Mr.  Grosart  believes  that  he  died  in  1591,  at  tfae  age 

of  about  thirty-two.     In  their  printed  form  his  sermons  were  very  much  admired. 

Hence  QuarWs  lines  : — 

No  matter  whether  (Bome  there  he  that  say), 
Or  go  to  church^  or  stay  at  home,  if  pray  ; 
Smith'a  dainty  sermona  have  in  plenty  stored  me 
With  better  stufi'  than  pulpits  can  afford  me. 

The  editor,  who  quotes  the  above,  very  correctly  says  :  "  All  who  are  aoquainted 

with  the  sermons  of  Henry  Smith  acknowledge  their  singular  excellence  in  respect 

both  of  matter  and  of  manner.     So  free  ai*e  they  from  the  affectations  that  disfigure 

most  of  the  pulpit  productions  of  the  time,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  expression  that 

would  require  aiteration  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  tastes  of  the  present  day. 

They  probably  do  not  contain  a  dozen  words  that  would  not  be  understood  by  an 

ordinary  modem  audience ;  there  is  scarcely  a  pun  or  a  play  upon  words  firom  tbe 

beginning  to  the  end  of  them."    The  fact  is,  the  sermons  were  the  products  of  a  mind 

of  remarkable  transparency  and  simplicity ;  hence  the  clearness  and  straightforwanl- 

ness  of  their  language.     So  that  while  "  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  equal  in  power 

of  reaaoning  to  those  of  Goodwin,  or  in  solemn  pathos  to  those  of  Brooks,"  yet  "  they 

contain  a  clear,  forcible,  and  eamest  statement  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'* 

Smith  was  not  the  man  to  trouble  himself  about  technicalities,  but  he  relied  upon 

the  force  of  simple  truth,  and,  armed  with  this,  he  went  ríght  home  to  the  consdence 

and  hearts  of  his  hearers.     We  can  imagine  the  holy  earuestness  and  solemn  power 

with  which  he  spoke,  although  his  sermons,  like  those  of  most  great  preachers,  fail 

to  do  justice  to  his  oratory.     But,  afber  all,  there  are  so  many  noble  and  beautiful 

things  in  these  sermons  tbat  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  enduring  popularity,  nor  at 

the  multitudes  who  flocked  to  hear  them  preached«     **  Beautiful,''  we  have  said,  bnt 

the  same  discourses  contain  passages  which  prove  that  the  preacher  could  depict  '*  tbe 

terrors  of  the  Lord,"  the  vileness  of  sin,  and  the  reward  of  iniquity  in  colours  quite 

appalling.     "  The  Tmmpet  of  the  Soul  Sounding  to  Judgment  ^  is  marked  by  very 

striking  peculiaríties,  and  some  quaint  notions,  as,  for  example :  "  I  think  if  there 

were  a  general  coUection  made  through  the  whole  world  that  there  might  be  no 

judgment-day,  then  God  would  be  so  rích  that  the  world  would  go  a-begging,  and  be 

as  a  waste  wilderness.     Tben  the  covetousjudge  would  bríng  forth  his  bribes;  then 

the  crafty  lawyer  would  fetch  out  his  bags ;  the  usurer  would  give  his  gain ;  and  the 

idle  servant  would  dig  up  his  talent  again,  and  make  a  double  thereof.     But  all  the 

money  in  the  world  will  not  serve  for  our  sins ;  but  the  judge  must  answer  for  hÍB 

bríbes ;  he  that  hath  money  must  answer  how  he  came  by  it,  and  just  condemnation 

must  come  upon  every  soul  of  them  ;  then  shall  the  sinner  be  ever  dying  and  never 

dead,  like  the  salamander  that  is  ever  in  the  fíre,  and  never  consumed." 

Thomas  Brooks  is  another  of  the  Purítan  worthies,  and  his  name  is  fi^míliftr  to 

many,    especially   in   connexion   with   his    "  Frecious   Kemediea    against  Satan's 

Devices,*'  and  '*  Mute  Chrístian  under  the  Smarting  Kod.''     There  are  alao  ooUec- 

tions  of  extracts  from  his  writings,  and  abrídgments  of  some  of  them.     He  was  bom 

about  1606-8,  and  was  educated  at  Cambrídge;  but  little  is  known  of  him  until 

aliout  1 648,  when  he  appears  as  "  preacher  of  the  Gospel  at  Thomas  ÁfOttíid% 
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London."  In  1652-3  he  waa  removed  to  "  Margaret*8,"  Fbh-street  Hill ;  whcre 
he  remained  until  his  ejectment  by  the  Act  of  TJniformity,  in  1662,  ailer  which 
date  he  survived  till  1680.  The  period  of  his  literary  activity  extended  over  abont 
thirty  yeai's,  and  the  resnlts  appear  in  the  six  handBome  volumes  of  the  series  of 
Mr.  Nichol.  Brooks  was  a  man  of  an  uncommon  stamp.  He  combined  in  a 
remarkable  manner  tendemess  with  intellectual  energy ;  and  his  writings  reveal  extra- 
ordinary  spirituality,  deep  feeling,  and  ingenious  reasoning.  Like  many  others  of 
his  class,  he  read  much,  and  the  fruit  of  his  reading  is  found  in  his  writings.  Henry 
Smith  said  little  about  his  reading,  though  he  was  not  idle,  as  his  treatise,  '*  Ckxi's 
Arrow  against  Atheists,"  proves;  but  Brooks  used  his  stores  freely,  and  always 
whenever  he  could  tum  them  to  account  Mr.  Grosart  has  a  sentence  in  his  own 
characterístic  style,  where,  in  speaking  of  his  labours,  he  jots  down  the  peculiaríties 
of  his  author :  ^*  His  wealth  of  fine  thought,  of  príceless  insight  into  the  ^  mind  of 
the  Spirít,'  and  human  nature,  as  well  unrenewed  as  gracious,  of  defínite  doctrínal 
statement,  of  rích  spirítual-mindedness,  of  tender  and  yet  pungent  appeal,  of  happy 
allusion,  of  brilliant,  rapid  wit,  of  racily  put,  telling  anecdote  and  asides,  of  recondite 
reading  and  multiíaríous  lore  unexpectedjy  tumed  to  account,  with  many  a  pat, 
almost  sly  foot-note,  *  You  know  how  to  make  the  application.' "  We  are  quite 
sure  the  editor  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Brooks  is  ever  simply  jocular,  because 
he  quotes  with  condemnation  a  sentence  or  two  in  which  it  is  said  there  are  things 
in  Brooks's  works  "fit  only  to  debase  divinity  or  to  dress  it  up  in  a  fooFs  coat"  The 
tmth  is,  he  had  an  Englishman's  sense  of  the  rídiculous,  and  with  all  his  solemnity 
he  could  not  help  saying  ludicrous  things  sometimes.  Let  us  not  forget  what  used 
to  be  said  of  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath,  and  of  Rowland  Hill — nay,  quite  recently  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  who,  by  the  way,  has  published  a  book  of  extracts  from  our  author,  labelled 
"  Smooth  Stones  from  Ancient  Brooks."  The  homely,  yet  out-of-the-way  illustra- 
tious  of  Brooks  are  quite  a  study ;  e.g,y  "  Anglersdraw  back  the  hook,  that  the  fish 
may  be  the  more  forward  to  bite :  and  God  sometimes  seems  to  draw  back,  but  it  is 
only  that  we  may  press  the  more  on."  "  When  the  fire  is  put  under  the  pot,  then 
the  scum  appears :  so  when  Qoá  delays  a  poor  soul,  oh !  how  doth  the  scum  of 
príde,  the  scum  of  murmuring,  the  scum  of  quarrelling,  the  scum  of  distmst,  the 
pcum  of  impatience,  the  scuni  of  despair,  discover  itself  in  the  heart  of  a  poor 
creature  ! "  £ven  unscientific  fables  which  we  laugh  at,  are  sometimes  introduced  by 
Brooks,  as  when  he  bríngs  in  the  Psylli,  or  says,  "  What  is  observed  of  horse-hairs, 
that  lying  nine  days  in  water,  they  tum  to  snakes."  But  we  must  proceed  to 
niention  others  of  our  spirítual   heroes. 

There  is  Gk>odwin,  whose  prolifíc  pen  produced  matter  enough  to  £\\  a 
dozen  volumes  of  Mr.  NichoFs  seríes.  An  excellent  memoir  of  him  is  given 
by  Dr.  Halley,  and  to  that  we  must  refer  for  the  facts  of  his  eventfíil  life. 
He  was  an  intellectual  giant,  and  is  reckoned  by  Wood  along  with  Owen,  "  the 
two  Atlases  and  Fatríarchs  of  Independency."  The  writings  of  few  men 
contain  an  equal  amount  of  deep  tliought.  Though  fond  of  retirement  and  con- 
templation,  he  took  part  in  active  controversies,  and  showed  a  power  of  discussion 
which  made  him  a  formidable  adversary,  and  a  fitness  for  active  duty  which  made 
him  an  invaluable  colleague.  His  style  is  not  so  lively  and  attractive  as  that  of 
some  others,  but  solid  and  massive,  like  the  thought  embodied  in  it.  Patient  and 
attentive  readers,  who  can  discem  mental  excellence,  and  like  to  see  Chrístian 
sentiments  and  ideas  expressed  in  tones  of  solemn  grandeur,  wiU  be  rewarded  for 
their  pemsal  of  Thomas  Goodwin's  works ;  but  such  as  read  merely  for  amusement 
or  idle  curíosity  had  better  let  them  alone. 

Then  there  is  Chamock,  another.prolific  autiioT)  a  mm  ^  ii^%  %\«aí<^^  «sA  ^\^ 
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of  the  leaders  of  the  Puritanic  host.  The  texture  of  his  writings  is  lesa  close  than 
that  of  Goodwin'R,  but  there  is  a  free  dignity  and  elevation  of  thoaght  and  manner 
about  them  whioh  we  greatly  admire.  The  fíve  volumes  which  bear  his  name  are 
valuable  on  manj  accounts,  and  especially  thoHe  portiona  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
Bublimer  problems  of  religion.  When  he  concentrates  his  powers,  and  this  is  often, 
he  shows  a  wonderful  ability  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty,  to  unravel  it,  and  to 
remove  the  objections  clustering  around  it.  This  great  man  was,  like  Qoodwin, 
a  divine  who  attained  to  eminence  under  the  Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell ;  they 
both  sufiered  under  the  Act  of  XJniformity,  and  died  noarly  at  the  same  date.  But 
they  were  broadly  distinguished  from  one  another,  the  popular  element  being  most 
prominent  in  Chamock,  whose  nature  was  perhaps  the  more  genial  of  the  two. 
Chamock's  treatise  "  On  the  Attributes  of  God "  will  never  be  superannuated, 
although  a  thousand  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject  since. 

Of  David  Clarkson  we  must  brieíiy  speak.  His  writings  are  less  copious,  but 
they  reveal  deep  spiritual  insight  and  intellectual  vigour.  There  are  faults  in  the 
composition  of  his  sermons,  but  there  is  so  much  that  ÍB  excellent  in  the  matter  of 
them,  that  the  technical  defects  are  not  repulsive.  From  these  discourses  we  leam 
to  think  very  highly  of  him  both  as  a  Chrístian  and  as  a  teacher,  but  we  should 
never  expect  that  the  multitude  would  run  after  him.  In  early  life  he  was  the 
tutor  of  Dr.  TiUotson ;  at  the  age  of  forty  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  at  Mort- 
lake  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  in  1682  he  was  chosen  co-pastor  of  a  congr^ation  of 
DÍBsenters,  with  Dr.  Owen,  whom  he  succeeded;  and  in  1686  he  died.  Besides  his 
sermons,  he  published  i*emarkably  leamed  and  ingenious  treatises  against  diocesan 
epLscopacy  and  liturgical  forms.  Opinions  will  difíer  as  to  these  controvendal  works, 
but  there  can  only  be  one  judgment  as  to  his  more  practical  writings,  with  which 
alone  Nichol's  series  is  concemed. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  eminently  pious  Adams,  whose  intellectual  qualities 
are  uo  tempered  by  natural  gifts  of  a  different  kind,  and  whose  whole  nature  is 
80  overshadowed  by  religious  influences,  that  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  favourite  in 
our  land.  Preachers  and  private  Christians  have  been  indebted  to  his  stores,  and 
we  believe  that  the  reprints  of  Mr.  Nichol  will  revive  and  extend  his  influenoe. 

Hichard  Gilpin  is  nuich  less  known  than  the  last,  but  the  series  of  reprints 
includes  a  remarkable  book  by  him,  entitled,  "  Deemonologia  Sacra;  or,  a  Treatise  of 
Satan's  Temptations."  This  Dr.  Gilpin,  of  Greystoke — bomin  1625,  died  in  1700 — 
may  fairly  be  called  the  last  of  the  Purítans.  Like  several  before  named,  and  many 
others,  he  passed  through  the  transition  of  1662,  which  converted  the  Puritan  into 
the  Nonconformist ;  but,  unlike  many,  he  survived  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  and  saw 
the  rights  of  conscience  recognised  more  fully  than  before  under  any  English 
monarch.  The  work  now  published  first  appeared  in  1677,  and  in  some  respects 
resembles  its  author,  as  holding  on  to  the  past  with  one  hand,  and  the  future  with 
the  other.  Take  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  for  instance,  which  could  not  be  omitted. 
Dr.  Gilpin  believes  sincerely  in  witchcraft,  but  he  deals  with  it  briefly,  veiy  unlike 
Perkins,  the  Ëlizabethan  Puritan.  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  in  his  tract  about  witofaes, 
describes  the  wonderful  production  of  Perkins  very  correctly,  and  críticÍBes  it  juatly. 
He  says,  Perkins  ^^  brings  no  less  than  eighteen  signs  or  proofe  whereby  a  witch  may 
be  discovered,  which  are  too  many  to  be  all  tme.''  The  faith  in  witches  has  been 
very  tenacious  of  life  in  this  country,  and  íb  not  yet  dead.  There  are  other 
questions  connected  with  Satanic  agency  upon  which  our  fore&then  wrote  mon 
strongly  than  we  should,  with  our  new  scientifíc  light ;  but  if  they  beiieyed  ioo  much, 
do  Bot  we  beJieve  too  little  1 

We  beLve  left  ourselves  no  space  U>  «^ea^  oi  \}cl^  ^'n»&  C3JI  ^^xuiskQ^yisnsa^SiBafli 
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by  Mr.  Nichol.  They  include  the  volumes  formerly  edited  bj  the  kte  Bev.  James 
Sherman,  as  well  as  a  nnmber  of  othera.  These  commentatora  or  expoaitora  were 
famoQs  for  dissecting  the  sacred  text,  for  comparing  scripture  with  scripture,  and 
for  drawing  doctrinal  and  practical  inferences.  Modem  preachera  and  expoundera 
may  use  them  with  constant  advantage,  and  we  have  no  doubt  many  do  so.  Such 
men  as*  Marbuiy,  Bayne,  King,  Kainolds,  Airay,  Cartwright,  and  Grouge,  are  well 
fitted  to  be  our  counsollore.  The  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  the 
last-named  is  a  full  quiver  of  arrows,  and  could  easily  be  developed  into  a  couple  of 
folios.  The  eight-and-forty  lectures  of  Dr.  King  upon  Jonah  may  be  found 
pleasanter  reading,  and  will  please  those  who  would  like  to  know  how  pulpit  work 
was  done  by  the  Puritans  in  Elizabeth's  time.  No  wonder  such  teachers  were  hated 
and  envied  by  the  lovera  of  ceremonial,  though  to  their  own  loss,  for,  as  Dr.  King 
«ays,  "  Envy  hath  much  justice  in  it,  though  a  malicious  and  unjust  quality  in  itself ; 
for  it  eateth  up  the  heart  and  marrow  of  her  master,  as  he  desireth  to  eat  up 
another." 

The  latest  vohime  of  this  peries  which  we  have  seen  contains  a  couree  of  lectureB 
upon  the  Beatitudes  by  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  and  an  exposition  of  Isaiah  v.  1 — 7  by 
Nehemiah  Rogera.  Tbey  are  both  very  copious  and  admirable.  We  trust,  how- 
ever,  that  without  detaining  our  readere  longer,  we  have  said  enough  to  perauade 
them  to  procure  and  study  this  fine  collection  of  writings  by  some  of  the  greateat 
divines  that  England  has  produced. 

PAGAN   IDOLATRY,   GROSS   OR   MORE    REFINED. 

All  the  countless  varieties  of  pagan  idolatry  that  exist  in  the  world  agree  in  this 
respect,  that  the  cultured  few  look  on  the  image  they  employ  for  worahip  in  an 
entirely  different  light  from  that  in  whieh  it  is  regarded  by  the  ignorant  multitnde. 
Men  of  intelligence  in  heathen  lands,  professedly  at  least,  and  in  many  cases  we 
doubt  not  truly,  make  the  efibrt  to  address  their  devotions  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
nsiug  the  image  to  give  them  what  they  fetncy  assistanoe  in  realising  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Unseen,  and  in  conceiving  of  his  attributes.  The  great  mass  of  every 
pagan  community,  on  the  contrary,  falling  short  of  the  intellectual  level  at  which 
this  refínement  coroes  to  be  thought  of,  simply  worahip  the  idol  itself,  believing  it  to 
be  divine.  If  any  cannot  quite  stoop  to  this  latter  patent  absurdity,  and  cannot  rise 
to  the  intellectual  standing  of  the  more  refíned  idolatera  firat  described,  they  take  a 
somewhat  intermediate  position.  The  image,  they  say,  was  not  at  firet  more  than 
gold,  silver,  brass,  wood,  clay,  or  whatever  other  materíal  it  might  happen  to  be 
composed  of ;  but  afler  the  priest  had  pronounced  over  it  certain  words  of  con- 
secration,  it  so  altered  its  chai*acter  as  to  become  divine,  and  consequently  an  object 
of  worahip. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  when  on  a  mission  tour  in  India  with  a  greaily 
respected  colleague  now  deceased,  had  sat  down  for  a  short  time  near  a  hamlet  in  the 
country,  when  some  Hindus  of  the  lowest  intellectual  type  presented  themselves, 
and  entered  into  conversation.  They  told  us  that  they  worahipped  very  near  the 
place  where  we  were  sitting,  at  the  same  time  alleging  a  very  strange  reason.  Some 
travellera  had  come  past  with  an  elephant  to  carry  their  baggage.  On  reaching  the 
place  where  we  were,  however,  the  animal,  which  had  been  for  some  time  sick,  had 
died.  They  saw  the  travellera  bury  it,  and,  in  consequence,  they  worshipped  at  the 
spot.  **  And  suppoee/'  it  was  asked,  ''  we  were  to  bury  any  animal  belonging  to 
our  camp,  you  surely  would  not  worahip  at  its  grave  1 ''  "  Tes,  we  should."  Thia 
may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  their  intellectual  standing.  Now  of  their  idolatry. 
It  is  worihy  of  note,  that  heathena  thus  dark  in  mind  do  not  «^xcl^a  ^Ks^l^SiS^ 
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that  are  at  all  remarkable  as  works  of  art  A  great  portion  of  the  agricoltnral 
populatioD  inhabitÍDg  Western  and  CeDtral  iDdia  prefer  to  the  mosC  elaborately 
aculptured  image  a  daub  of  red  lead  on  anj  projecting  fragment  of  roek,  or  eyen  a 
heap  of  stones  which  they  have  gathered  out  of  their  fíelds,  and  flung  aside  in  some 
neglected  corner ;  and,  without  any  refínement  whatever  about  consecration,  thej 
simply  worship  these  daubs  of  red  paint  as  God.  Though  almost  ahsolutelv  shape- 
less,  still  they  look  on  them  as  if  they  were  rude  images,  not  merely  the  symbols,  but 
the  actual  representations  of  a  malevolent  divinity,  most  powerful  for  evil.  If  aught 
were  required  to  bring  the  absurdity  to  a  climax,  it  would  be  found  in  the  limits 
which  they  assign  to  the  power  of  those  deities.  The  two  missionaries,  not  being 
able  to  find  another  seat,  had  audaciously  deposited  themselves  upon  half-a-dozen  of 
these  daubed  protuberances  of  stone,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  the  result  ci 
8uch  unbelief  and  impiety  would  be.  And  they  were  at  once  informed  that  the  gods 
they  had  insulted,  though  able  to  inflict  the  direst  calamities  upon  the  natives  of 
India,  were  afraid  to  meddle  with  Europeans  !  A  great  many  of  the  more  intelligent 
classes,  corresponding  to  our  town  populations  here,  still  worship  the  iroages  them- 
selves  as  gods,  but  consider  it  essential  that  certain  words  of  consecration  should  fírst 
be  pronounced  over  them  by  a  priest  before  they  can  acquire  a  divine  character,  the 
deity  being  at  the  same  time  invoked  to  come  and  dwell  in  the  image.  Nor  merelj 
is  it  sup})osed  possible  by  such  a  process  to  insure  that  the  idol  shall  in  a  special 
manner  become  inhabited  by  God ;  it  is  practicable  also  to  unconsecrate  the  image 
again,  and  make  it  sink  to  the  level  of  the  perbaps  worthless  material  that  it  was  at 
the  1)egÍDning.  A  strange  and  saddening  scene  now  rises  before  the  mind,  illustrative 
of  the  curious  results  that  sometimes  flow  from  the  doctrine  that  what  was  once 
vii*tually  a  god  may,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  be  a  fragment  of  valueless  matter.  It 
was  the  great  day  of  the  annual  festival,  in  which  the  god  Gunesh,  or  Gunputtee,  the 
patron  of  wisdom,  received  his  wonted  honour.  A  very  great  part  of  the  population 
resident  in  a  native  Indian  capital  had  tumed  out,  and  stood,  thousands  on 
thousands,  to  see  and  take  part  in  the  spectacle;  the  army  drawn  up  in  line,  with 
loaded  muskets,  around  the  tank  or  artifícal  sheet  of  water  which  was  of  such 
ornament  and  utility  to  the  city ;  while  on  the  embankment  which  protected  it  from 
tbe  waters  the  dark  forms  of  caDDon  might  be  seen.  The  king  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  subjects,  and,  embarking  in  a  boat,  worshipped  a  clay  or  mud  image  of 
Gunesh,  who,  had  he  been  the  god  of  wisdom  he  was  represented  to  be,  would 
certainly  not  have  looked  approvingly  on  such  a  scene.  Presently  the  worship  in  the 
boat  was  ended ;  and  then,  at  a  given  signal,  there  burst  from  the  banks  of  that 
Indian  lake  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  booming  sound  of  cannon,  not  so  much 
in  honour  of  the  king,  as  of  the  **  god.''  This  done,  the  ceremonies  fínished  bj 
pitching  overboard  the  Gunesh,  evidently  supposed  to  be  again  deconsecrated,  after 
which  the  king  and  people  returned  home.  How  saddening  such  a  apeetacle  I  A 
king,  at  the  head  of  his  people,  comes  forth  to  acknowledge  his  iníeriority  to  a 
certain  object  of  worship  which  is  embarked  with  him  in  the  boat  It  is  a  pieoe  of 
clay  or  mud  to  which,  for  the  time  being,  had,  in  his  estimation,  been  communicated 
the  attributes  of  divinity,  which,  however,  will  again  be  made  to  depart  írom  it 
within  a  very  limited  period  of  time.  But  can  it  be  in  honour  of  such  a  con- 
temptible  fragment  of  matter  as  this  that  the  multitudinous  crackling  of  musketry 
&lls  upon  the  startled  ear,  and  the  cannon's  deep-toned  voiee  is  heardf  Or,  if  sc^ 
can  it  be  that  the  inhabitation  of  divinity  in  that  petty  "  house  made  with  hands  "  is 
80  amazingly  brief  ]  <<  Yes,"  replies  the  Hindu,  *<  yes."  The  refleotive  miod  hem 
the  Answer  with  astonishment,  and,  finding  no  sympathy  from  the  heathen  multitiidc^ 
muilf  aoUloquizea :   "  That  pieoe  ot  mud  -wVnsSia.  1  W^  wai  w»v5r«4  witb  diw 
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honoars,  'what  transformations  the  darkened  mind  can  suppose  it  to  undergo  !  Now, 
it  is  a  divinity,  and  countless  thousands  have  assembled  to  adore  it;  while  the 
military  power  of  a  kingdom  has  been  called  forth  to  do  it  reverence,  and  a  monarch 
himself  has  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  ceremonies  through  which  it  has 
been  accorded  the  highest  veneration.  Then,  when  a  few  moments  more  have  passed 
hy,  ít  is  a  worthless  thing,  of  too  little  intrinsic  value  to  be  carried  home  bj  the  very 
meanest  of  its  worshippers,  and  consequently  it  is  flung  by  common  consent  into  the 
waters,  to  sink  and  dissolve  again  into  the  mud  from  which  at  fírst  it  had  its  birth. 
Alas  for  the  intellect,  as  for  the  soul  of  man,  in  lands  not  illuminated  by  the 
Gospel ! " 

The  most  intellectual  class  of  idolaters,  comprehending  those  Eastem  philo- 
sophera  who  still  retain  connexion  with  their  countrj^s  faith,  advance,  as  was  stated, 
considerablj  beyond  the  position  of  the  more  ignorant  multitudes  whose  prooeedings 
have  now  been  described.  They  admit  that  there  is  one  God,  especially  if  they  have 
previously  had  an  encounter  with  a  missionary,  and  peroeived  from  the  result  of  the 
discussion  that  polytheibim  was  really  indefensible.  The  only  ground  they  now  allege 
for  continuing  idolaters  is  the  aid  they  believe  they  receive  from  images  in  conceiving 
the  attributes  and  realising  the  presence  of  the  unseen  God. 

It  is  not  merely  matt«r  of  conjecture,  it  rests  on  positive  proof,  pateut  tó  careful 
readers  of  the  Bible,  that  the  same  grades  of  idolatry  as  those  now  existing  in  the 
East  manifested  themselves  among  the  Israelites  when  they  ever  and  anon  tumed 
aside  from  Jehovah.     The  two  leading  distinctions  which  we  have  insisted  on  come 
very  prominently  forth  in  the  sad  lapse  into  image  worship  which  took  place  even  in 
view  of  the  dread  Sinai — we  mean  the  adoration  of  the  golden  calf.     The  people  in 
general  evidently  worshipped  the  graven  calf  itself,  perhaps  believing  that  con- 
secration  had  led  to  its  inhabitation  by  the  Deity ;  or,  more  pix)bably,  never  even 
riiiing  to  the  level  at  which  this  lame  apology  for  the  sin  came  to  be  devised.    "  And 
when  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  to  come  down  out  of  the  Mount,  the  people 
gathered  themselves  together  unto  Aaron,  and  said  unto  him,  XJp,  make  us  gods 
which  shall  go  before  us ;  for  as  for  tbis  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him."    (Exod.  xxxii.  1.)     Appa- 
rently  they  had  never  looked  up  to  Jehovah,  but  had  put  all  their  tmst  in  Moses; 
and  now  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  for  a  season,  they  felt  as  if  they  occupied 
an  almost  atheistic  position,  having  no  superior  being  in  whom  to  confíde  !     So  to 
enable  them  to  quit  this  fearful  abyss,  they  wished  Aaron  forthwith  to  commence 
the  manufacture  of  gods  !     He  did  so,  as  every  one  knows,  out  of  their  earringsj; 
and  in  due  time  had  engraved  for  them  a  golden  calf,  on  seeing  which  t/i^y  (observe, 
not  he,  but  they)  said,  "  These  be  thy  godsy  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.*'     There  is  no  word  here  even  of  consecration ;  all  is  idolatry  of  a 
low  type ;  only  one  element  more  would   require  to  be   superadded  to  make  the 
lowest  form  of  image-worship   be   reached — namely,  that  the  object  of  adoration 
should  be  a  shapeless  mass,  in  place  of  being,  as  to  some  extent  it  was,  a  work  of  art. 
As  yet  we  have  not  had  an  utterance  from  Aaron  regarding  the  relation  he  at  least 
meant  the  golden  calf  to  oocupy  towards  God  and  the  divinelj-revealed  Jewish  faith. 
Ín  the  fífth  verse,  however,  we  obtain  a  statement  of  his  views  on  the  subject,  on  the 
supposition — afterwards  to  be  examined — that  he  spoke  the  real  sentiments  of  his 
heart :  "  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he  built  an  altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made 
proclamation  and  said,  To-morrow  Í£  a  feast  to  the  Lord."     One  would  at  fírst  have 
expected  it  to  be  a  feast  to  the  calf ;  but  no,  it  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord — ue,^  to 
Jehovah.     The  calf,  then,  was  to  enable  the  people  to  a  larger  extent  than  had  pre- 
TÍously  been  the  case  to  comprehend  the  Unseen  God  !    What  o^  íool^&Vi  «sA^scvs^o&a^ 
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expedient !  But  did  its  anthor  really  believe  in  it?  We  tbink  not;  he  simply 
yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  tbe  ignorant  populace.  An  orator  is 
alroost  always  a  nian  of  such  exquisitely  sensitive  nerve,  tbat  by  bis  very  organisatioii 
be  is  unfítted  to  repress  the  clamours  of  the  fierce  democracy.  Tbose  wbo  bave  the 
goveming  quality  most  markedly  developed  are  as  a  rule  like  Moses,  slow  of  speech; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  Aaron  personally  yielded  to  tbe  absurdity  of  tbinking 
that  the  sight  of  a  golden  calf  could  in  any  way  aid  tbe  eartbly  mind  in  rísing  to 
tbe  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  f 
Canst  thou  find  out  tbe  Almighty  unto  perfection  1  It  is  as  higb  as  beaven  ;  what 
canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  bell ;  what  canst  thou  know  1  Tbe  measure  tbereof  is 
longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  thesea."  (Job  xi.  7 — 9.)  Surely  some  such 
obvious  considerations  as  these  must  bave  occurred  to  tbe  mind  of  Aaron  ;  and  tbough 
that  communion  with  Jehovah  wbich  resulted  from  his  ultimate  position  as  rainistnmt 
at  fche  inmost  sbrine  had  not  at  this  tiroe  arisen — for  the  tabemacle  was  still  unreared — 
yet  surely  he  knew  enougb  of  the  Great  Being  who  bad  wrougbt  sucb  stnpendons 
miracles  in  his  sigbt  as  to  pei'ceive  that  there  could  be  no  close  analogy  between  Him 
and  a  golden  calf.  Wbatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Aaron,  bowever,  we 
bave  no  doubt  that  the  two,  if  not  the  three,  leading  types  of  Indian  idolatry 
described  in  this  article  existed  among  the  Israelites  of  old,  and  are  tinsparinglj 
oondemned  in  the  Word  of  Grod.  But  our  space  is  already  exbausted.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  at  present  enter  on  this  new  inquiry,  but  simply  commend  whai 
has  already  been  stated  to  students  of  Scripture,  and  to  all  who  take  a  sad  bat 
sacred  interest  in  the  condition  of  heathen  lands. 


Jf^reign  |tttelligettíe. 
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[From  our  own  Correspondeiit.] 
,  FTance,  November,  1867. 

GREAT    AOITATION     AM0NG8T   THE    CLERIGAL 

PARTY. 

In  my  previous  letter,  I  referred  to  the 
embarrassment  of  our  Govemment  in  relation 
to  the  Roman  question.  Grave  events  have 
occurred  within  the  last  few  weeks.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Gftrihaldian  bands,  attacked 
by  the  Pontifical  and  French  troops,  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  and  that  their  chief  is  now  a 
prisoner.  It  would  seem  that  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Papal  Church,  after  such  hrilliaut 
triumphs,  ought  to  experience  the  highest 
satisfaction,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  confidence.  But  no  such  thing.  The 
Ultramontane  party  continue  in  a  state  of 
uneasiness,  fear,  and  perturbation,  the  causes 
of  which  may  be  easily  perceived.  In  the 
first  place,  Napoleon  III.  and  his  Ministers 
have  but  little  real  concem  for  the  temporal 
authority  of  Pius  IX.  They  have  obeyed  a 
sentiment  of  national  honour,  and  been  in- 
fluenced  by  political  calculations,  far  more 
than  any  impulee  of  devotedness  to  the 
Pontifical  See.     The  Emperor  knows  very 


well  that  the  Pope  does  not  in  any  way  le- 
spond  to  the  desires  or  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  whom  he  govems,  and  that  hc 
obstinately  maintains  antiquated  laws  which 
outrage  justice,  reason,  and  common  seiiM. 
Our  Govemment,  therefore,  has  some  aense  of 
shame  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  tbe 
temporal  Papacy,  and  would  be  but  too 
happy  to  be  freed  from  so  painful  a  reeponBÍ- 
bility.  In  the  next  place,  the  questions  in 
dispute  between  Rome  and  Italy  cannot  he 
definitively  settled  by  physical  force,  Gari- 
baldi  and  his  volimteer  bands  have  been 
conquered,  it  is  tme ;  but  the  ardent  aspiia- 
tions  of  the  Italians  for  the  possession  of 
their  historical  capital  are  not  extinguished ; 
and  sbould  a  war  break  out  between  France 
and  Germany,  is  it  not  obvions  tbat  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  subjects  wonld  im- 
mediately  seize  tbat  opportimity  to  maith 
against  the  Yatican?  AÏI  this  explains  tiie 
apprehensions  of  tbe  Jesoits  and  of  their 
disciples.  The  joumals  of  tbe  derícal  &ctioD 
are  fuU  of  alarms  on  this  subjecti  and  of  op- 
probríous  threats  in  regard  to  the  Italian& 
But  what  ÍB  to  be  donet    Wlij  do  íbm  Fope 
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and  the  Cardinals  refuse  to  come  to  terms 
with  what  is  just  and  legitimate  in  roodem 
tendencies  7  If,  as  they  say,  violent  tempests 
assail  the  bark  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  the  fanlt  of 
the  Papacy  itself. 

DIVERBITY   OP    OPHÍIONS    RESPECTINO    ROIÍAN 

AFFAIR8. 

After  thns  describing  what  is  passing  in 
the  Ultramontane  camp,  I  mnst  also  give  a 
brief  Bummary  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  political  press  on  the  Roman  question. 
It    is   certain   that  a   large   portion    of  the 
French  nation  is  bj  no  means  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Papacy.     If  the  members 
of  some  aristocratic  families,  awayed  by  old 
traditions,  enrol  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  Pius  IX.,  and  place  their  swords  at  his 
disposal,  the   bulk  of  the  middle  classes — 
inerchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  lawyers, 
and  others — are  generally  hostile  to  the  or- 
dinances    and    to    the    pretensions    of    the 
Bomish  clergy.     They  are   dissatisfied  with 
the   prodigious  expenses   occasioned  by  the 
new    expedition    to    Rome;    they    inquire 
ifhether  our  national  budget  ought  to  bear 
the    consequences   of  the    faults   or   of  the 
blindness  of  the  Papal  See ;  they  incessantly 
complain  that  the  last  Encyclical  of  Pius  IX. 
enunciates    principles    entirely   at    variance 
with  our  own  laws ;  and  they  exclaim,  "  Are 
we  then  in  danger — we,  freemen  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century — of  again  succumbing  to  the 
intolerant    tyranny    of    the    middle    ages?*' 
These   facts   are   serious.     Never,  since  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  has  Napoleon  III. 
been  placed  in  a  more  critical  poeition.     He 
cannot  avoid  oífending  or  irritating  one  or 
other  of  the  two  great  parties  in  France.     If 
be  assists  Pius  IX.  with  soldiers,  he  excites 
the  ardent  hostility  of  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should 
refuse  to  grant  the  Papacy  the  assietance  of 
his   arms,   all  the   biphops,  curates,  monks, 
nnns,  and  bigots  would  accuse  him  of  impiety, 
and  imbue  the  ignorant  classes  with  an  inex- 
tinguishable  hatred  against  him.     We  must 
await  the  future ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
crown  totters  upon  the  head  of  the  Emperor. 

"INDEPENDENT  MORALITY.'* 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  conflicte,  pro- 
voked  by  the  affairs  of  Italy,  infidelity  pur- 
Bues  its  way,  and  is  recruited  by  numerous 
adherents.  This,  moreover,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  excesses  of  Popery.  Many  people  are 
persuaded  that  the  only  true  means  of  escap- 
ing  from  clerical  despotism  is  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  absolute  unbelief.  They  have 
Qever  opened  the  Bible ;  they  do  not  know  the 
Gk>fipel  of  ChrÍBt;  and,  under  the  empiie  of 


the  most  fatal  errors,  they  become  atheists, 
that  they  may  no  longer  be  Boman  Catholica. 
I   have   before   me   some   numbers   of  a 
joumal   entitled,    the  Jforale    Indépendante, 
This  is  the  work  of  several  Freethinkers,  who 
pretend  that  religion  and  faith  exert  an  evil 
rather  than  a  moral  influence  upon  the  con- 
duct  of  men,  and  that,  to  practise  trtie  viriue^ 
the  best  means  is  to  renounce  all  religious 
belief,  even  to  the  very  idea  oí  God  !     Could 
you  ever  have  imagined  that  such  monstrous 
aberrations  would  enter  the  heads  of  people 
not  affected  with  mental  alienation  ?     What ! 
man  will  know  his  duties  better,   he   will 
fulfil  them  more  faithfully,  when  he  no  longer 
believes  in  a  Supreme  Legislator,  in  a  living 
God!     Tbe  andent  philosophers  themselves 
did  not  go  80  fearfully  astray.     Those  of  the 
eighteenth  century — Voltaire,  for  example— 
declared  that  faith  in  one  God,  who  punishes 
evil  and  rewards  good,   is  necessary  to  the 
commonwealth,   to   the   family,   to   the   in- 
dividual,  to  all  human  relationshipa.     And 
now  there  are  sceptics  who  proclaim  atheism-^ 
yes,  atheism — as  the  foundation  of  justice,  of 
good  order,  and  of  virtue !     Whence  comes 
this  excess  of  impiety  ?     One  of  the  causee  of 
so  deplorable  a  fact,  we  must  aUow,  is  the 
aversion  inspired  by  the  pretenaionB  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes,  who,  in  the  most 
violent  language,  incessantly  assail  all  the  legi- 
timate  aspirations  and  the   progrees  of  the 
age.    '*  Deep  answereth  to  deep ! "   This  well- 
known  utterance  is  now  daily  realised.     A 
second   cause  of  the  predominanoe  of  mi^ 
terialistic  ideas  is  found  in  the  low  morality 
which  is  more  and  more  extending  ita  in* 
jurious  influence.     Melancholy  and  feaiful 
spectacle  !  Immorality,  nnder  its  moet  shame- 
ful  forms,  reigns  in  the  high  places  of  Boúetj^ 
as  well  as  amongst  the  artisans.   This  Í8  ^  the 
independent  morality  "  in  operation-— in^other 
words,  the  forgetfulness,  the  violation,  of  the 
most  sacred  and  obligatory  duties.   If  **  right- 
eousness  exalteth  a  nation''  (Prov.  xiv.  34), 
what  will  become  of  the  French  people  when 
ceasing  to  be  righteous,  or  to  obey  the  law  of 
God  and  of  conecience  ?     But  I  haaten  to 
pass  on  to  a  subject  which  may  inapire  os 
with  more  confidence  and  hope  for  the  futnre. 

FINAL  MEETINO   IN   THB   CHAPEL   OF   THS 
UNIVER8AL    EZHIBITION. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion  of  Paris  has  now  dosed.  Eveiything 
passes  away;  everything  vanishes  in  thia 
world;  and  the  marvels  of  industry,  of  art» 
and  of  human  genius  are  now  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.     The  pious  meni 

^  ^  ^ 
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Exhibition  cfjnceived  the  happy  idea  of  con- 
vening  a  fínal  meeting  on  the  3l8t  Oetober. 
This  was  the  cloeing  service,  and  every  one  felt 
the  need  of  rendehng  thankB  to  the  Lord  for 
the  precioas  blesaings  with  which   He   had 
crowned  this  work  of  piety.     The  audience 
wa8  numeroua,  and  composed  of  persons  who 
have  alwajs  shown  an  anlent  sympathy  for 
the  evangelisation  of  our  country.     M.  Tluo- 
dore  VerneSy  who  had  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tioa  of  this  chapel,  and  aided  in  the  organisa- 
tion  of  its  religious   services,  occupied   the 
íirdt  position  in  this  assembly.     Then  came  1 
pastors  of  different  denominations,  members 
of  the  Reformed  National  Church,  of  the  Lu- 
theran  Church,  of  the  various  Free  Churches ; 
of  the  Methodists,  Baptii«ts,  and  bo  on.     Side 
by  side  with   the    French  Protestants  were 
Swifls,  English,  Dutch,  Americans,  etc. — an 
Emngelical  AUiance^  exhibited  by  several  of  '■ 
its  mot»t  eminent  representatives.     The  Ro-  ' 
manists,  who  so  obstinately  afiirm  that  the 
disciples  of  the  Reformation  are  involved  in  | 
anarchy  and  chaos,  were  thus  enabled  to  see  | 
that  the  true  disciples  of  the  Gospel  give  one  ; 
another  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  in-  j 
voke  the  Father  of  mercies  with  one  heart 
and  one  faith,  notwithstanding  all  diversities 
of  nationality  or  race,   and  all   varieties  of 
ecclesiastical  govemment.     This    is   unity — 
unity  in  Christ  crucified — which  begins  upon 
earth,    and    is    conRuniniated     in     etemity. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Kationalists  of 
Freuch    Protestantism    were    absent.      The 
wide  separation  which  they  have  provoked  in 
doctrinal  matt«rs  by  their   negations,  neces- 
sarily   excludes    them    from    assemblies    in 
which    Christian    truth    is    faithfully   pro- 
claimed.     They  have  inore  affinity  with  the 
Freethinkers,  the  Deists,  and  the  disciples  of 
Voltaire,  than  with  the  servants  of  Christ. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  an  in- 
disputable  fact. 

PABTORAL  COXFERENCES   AT   NIMKS  AND   AT 

TONNEINS. 

These  last  remarks  lead  me  to  mention  the 
Ccnferences,  or  pastoral  assemblies,  which  the 
Rationalists  have  convened  in  the  southem 
provinces  of  France.  From  these  some  im- 
portant  information  may  be  gathered.  About 
eighty-eight  pastors  and  elders  belonging  to 
the  Rationalist  school  met  together  at  NÍmes,  ! 
in  the  middle  of  October.  The  dÍBcussions  \ 
and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meetíng 
deserve  notice.  First,  one  of  theae  pastoiB 
proposed  a  new  popular  Gatechismf  containing 
theological  dissertationB  in  opposition  to  the 
iniraclea  recorded  in  the  GÍospel.  What 
«trange  inBtruction  for  childxen!     What  an 


audocious  act,  what  a  scandal !     Some  of  the 
Rationalists  themselves  were  offended  at  this, 
and   the    project   was    not    adopted.       But 
another  proposition,  which  ought   to  excite 
the    most   painful   surprise,    met    with  on- 
animous   approbation.       These   pastors    and 
elders  decided  that  a  coUective  letter  shonld 
be  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Wonhip,  to 
obtain  from  him  a  ^romiae   to    refuse  the 
convocation  of  a  Oenerál  or  National  Synod. 
Thus  we  behold  members  of  our   Protestaat 
communion,  ministerB  of  the  Gospel,  or,  tt 
least,  men  who  officially  bear  that  name,  de- 
manding   the   aid   of  the   civil   power — ^for 
what  ?      To  batter  down   our    ecclesiastical 
edifíce,    to   suppress   the   authority   of    the 
Church,    to    prevent  the    legitimate  repre- 
sentatives  of  our  communion  from  regulatiag 
our  interaal  affairs,    and  either  to  abandon 
French   Protestantism  to  complete  anarchy, 
or  to  subordiuate  it  to  the  arbitrary  mandatei 
of  the  civil  authority !     This  is  the  work  of 
the   Rationalist  faction.     And    what   is  the 
exphmation  of  such  conduct  ?     It  is  easy  to 
be  understood.  These  pastors — aud  they  ha|^e 
clearly  declared  it  iu  the  same  Conferences — 
demand  an  unlimited  liheriy  of  doctrine,     No 
beliefs  in  common;  no  limits  to  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  pastors  in  their  sermona,  nor 
in  any  other  department   of  their  teaching. 
Each  pastor  may  proclaim  from  the  pulpits 
of  our  churches  whatever  opinions  he  may 
please.     One  will  attack  the  divine  inspirir 
tion  of  the  Bible,  all  the  miracles,  and  what- 
ever  ïs  supernatural  in  the  QoapeL     Another 
will  even  assail  the  person,  the  character,  the 
life   of  Chnst.      One   will   accnse    Him  of 
having  adopted  errors,  and  oommitted  faoUs 
— no  matter ;  the  pastor   is  abeolutely  free, 
aud  is  not  responsible  to  any  one!     It  is 
clear  that,  with  such  a  system  of  abaolata 
individual  liberty,  the  Rationalists  must  be 
opposed   to   the   convention   of    a    Genend 
Synod;    for  the   repreaentativee   of  French 
Protestantism — or,  at  least,  the  great  majoríty 
of  them — could  never  admit  this  nnheard-of 
pretension  to  unlimited  independenoe.    Oui 
any  religious  society,  holding  aach  principleii 
contain  within  itaelf  the  conditiona  of  pe^ 
manence,  or  even  of  exiateneet     ObTÍonsÍy 
not.     Every  association  imposes  certain  oom- 
mon  duties,  and  the  first  doty  in  the  Choich 
is  to  respect  and  to  maintain  the  fnndamental 
doctrines  upon  which  it  it  foonded. 

I  will  be  brief  respecting  the  Oonfereneei 
held  at  Tonnein»,  a  ainall  city  near  Bwiuaut» 
This  was  compoeed  of  other  pMtoit  a&d 
elders  than  those  who  had  met  at  NtmeSf 
bnt  their  spirít  was  the  aame.    Here  alte  thi 
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Ratíonalists  protested  against  the  convocation 
of  a  General  Synod,  and  attacked  all  the  foun- 
dations  of  faith  and  of  religious  fellowship. 

These  reyolting  manifestations  of  Rational- 
ism  will  perhaps  produce  some  good  effects. 
Moderate  and  enlightened  men  will  perceive 
that  the  Rationalists  are  the  most  dangerous 
adversaries  of  the  Refomied  Communion  of 
Prance,  and  that  if  they  were  free  fully  to 
carry  out  their  plans,  they  would  completely 
ruin  the  Church  founded  by  our  pious  Re- 
formers.  This  is  a  salutary  lesson,  which 
wiU  not  be  lost.  The  eyes  of  our  co-reli- 
gionists  are  opened  to  these  serious  objects, 
and  their  consciences  will  tell  them  what 
tbey  ought  to  do. 

PASTORíVL   CONPERENCKS  AT   NERAC. 

I  pass  on  to  notice  a  third  Pastoral  Con- 
ference,  which  was  held  a  few  days  since  at 
Nerac,  the  ancient  and  celebrated  residence 
of  Jtan'M  cPAlbrety  the  pious  mother  of 
King  Henry  IV.  Here,  1  rejoice  to  say, 
the  Bpirit  was  altogether  ditferent.  The 
pastors  and  elders,  far  from  professing  the 
negative  opinions  of  Rationalism,  expressed 
their  fuU  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
founders  of  the  French  Reformation.  This 
was  not  all.  They  decided  to  address,  on 
their  part,  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Worship, 
requesting  the  prompt  convocation  of  a 
General  Synod.  They  have  also  sent  a  cir- 
cular  to  the  pastors,  and  to  the  members  of 
tbe  condstories,  from  one  end  of  France  to 
the  other,  desiiiug  the  adhesion  of  the 
Orthodox  to  their  request.  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  Evangelical  utterance  which  is  heard 
throughout  our  Churches,  expressing  senti- 
menta  in  conformity  with  the  faith  and  with 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  our  communions. 

In  view  of  these  expressions  of  public 
opinion,  so  utterly  opposed  to  one  another, 
what  will  the  Minister  of  Worship  dol 
This  is  another  question,  to  which  it  would 
bc  difficult,  with  any  certainty,  to  reply, 
Moreover,  the  Emperor  and  his  counsellors 
have,  under  present  circumstances,  so  many 
BubjectB  of  anxiety,  that  they  will  probably 
give  but  little  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

▲PPROACHING    CONSISTORIAL    ELECTI0N8. 

A  few  words  now  upon  the  great  struggle 
which  is  everywhere  going  on  between  the 
defenders  of  the  Gospel  and  their  antagonists. 
Half  of  the  members  of  our  consistories  will 
be  re-elected  in  the  month  of  January  next, 
bj  parochial  suffrage — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
votes  of  the  electorii,  who  give  certain 
goarantees  determined  by  the  law.  This  ÍB  a 
ipecies  ol  oiuVenai  0uf5aíge  applíed  to  ecde- 


siastical  affairs.  Your  readers  will  easily 
comprehend  the  great  importance  of  these 
elections.  Should  the  Rationalists  obtain  the 
majority  at  Paris  and  in  other  parishes  of  the 
fírst  class,  they  would  not  delay  to  usurp 
privileges  of  every  kind ;  and  would  labour  to 
mutilate,  to  change  our  liturgical  prayers, 
and  to  replace  them  by  formularies  in  which 
the  negative  churacter  of  Rationalism  would 
predominate.  What  would  then  become  of 
our  Church  ?  How  could  it  live  and  be 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  these  causes  of 
trouble  and  intestine  discord?  Should  we 
not  be  exposed  to  perpetual  quarrels,  which 
would  be  destructive  of  all  ediíication,  and 
would  open  the  doors  of  our  communion 
to  infidelity  ?  The  Negative  party,  as  the 
past  proves,  would  not  shrink  before  so  fatal 
a  prospect ;  but  the  duty  of  all  pious  men  ia 
to  resist,  as  much  as  possible,  all  these 
attempts  to  produce  disorder  and  anarchy. 
In  fact,  they  are  doing  so  eífectively,  and  it  is 
with  this  consideration  that  I  conclude. 

In  Paris  and  elsewhere,  those  who  retain 
the  sacred  convictions  of  the  French  Reforma- 
tion  are  actively  engaged  in  awakening  senti- 
ments  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  hearts  of 
our  Protestant  electors.  They  intend  publish- 
ing  a  new  weekly  joumal,  entitled,  QVíe  Truê 
Protestantj  to  combat  the  ideas  of  the  so-called 
lÁberal  Protestant,  The  editors  will  have  a 
laborious  task  to  fulfíl,  but  we  hope  that  the 
Lord  wiU  sustain  them  in  this  good  work. 
Christian  truth  is  like  the  sun  ;  it  is  clouded 
for  a  moment,  then  it  re-appears  in  all  its 
splendour.  X.  X.  X. 


THE   EMPEROR   AND   PROTESTANTISH. 

On  Sunday,  November  17,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  received  in  private  audience, 
at  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  a  deputation  from 
the  committee  which  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  Protestant  efforts  at  the  Great  Paris 
Exhibition.  A  number  of  British  gentle- 
men,  who  would  have  represented  the  Bible 
Society  and  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  had 
declined  the  invitation  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion,  in  deference  to  the  known  feelings 
of  their  constituents  with  reference  to  the 
observance  of  the  LordVday.  The  French 
Protestant  deputation,  who  were  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  General  Baron  de  Chabaud- 
la-Tour,  President  of  the  Committee,  and  by 
M.  Theodore  Vemes,  Imperial  Commissary, 
were  entmsted  with  the  duty  of  offering  to 
his  Majesty  the  expression  of  the  deep  feeling 
of  gratitude  cherished  by  all  French.  and 
f OTeign  Protei^axiXa  iot  >ií^^  ^TL>sa&  v^'sê^^'SMk 
libeity  ^iáfiktYisy  «0^*1«^  ydl  ^  ^«Knfifla^- 
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tion   of  theír  principlcs  amid  the  immense  tban  appears  above,  we  give  the  followÍDg 

concourse  of  visitors  drawn  to  Paris  by  the  from  another  source  : — 
splendours  of  that  festival  of  universal   in-         On  Thursday,  OctoT)er  31,  a  cloeing  ser- 

dustry.     In  a  memorial,  rcmarkable  for  the  vice  was  hekl  in  the  Salle  Evangëliqae,  which 

decidedly  Christian   and  elevated  sentiments  was  crowded  the  whole  time  of  the  meeting. 
which  it  expressed,  the  honourable  General  j  General  Walker  presided,  and  in  hÍ8  opening 

thanked  the  Emperor  that  during  a  period  of  address  expressed  his  regret  at  the  unavoid- 


8Íx  months  the  committee  had  been  able, 
without  impediment,  and  amid  a  gathering 
of     midtitudes    very     favourably    disposed, 


able  absence  of  Lonl  Shaftesbury,  who  had 
throughout  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this 
work.     Prayer   was   offered    by    Pastor  G. 


largely  to  circulate  the  Word  of  God  entire  |  Monod.  Peports  were  then  read,  in  Frendi, 
and  in  fragments  ;  to  distribute  millions  of  i  by  M.  Theodore  Vemes,  who  gave  an  ani- 
Christian  tracts  ;  to  make  known,  by  sennons  i  mated  account  of  the  work  carried  on  in  the 


different  buildings  in  the  "  Section  de 
Missions.''  He  thankeil  British  Christiansfor 
the  important  aid  they  had  rendered,  and  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  Protestante  in 
France.  The  Rev.  James  Davis,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  London  and  Paris  Com- 
mittees,  presented  a  report  of  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  Salle  Evangélique  rince  thc 
15th  of  April  last,  when  the  hall  wa» 
opened  by  inaugural  services,  under  the  joint 
presidency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  General 
the  Baron  Chabaud  la  Tour.  Special  thanks- 
giving  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  T.  R  Hart 
Deeply  solemn  addresses  were  then  deUvercd 
by  Pastor  Grandpierre,  Dhombres,  K  de  Pres- 
sensé,  Rev.  E.  Forbes,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Schenck,  from  New  York.  The  mecting 
closed  with  a  hymn  and  benediction.  Tbe 
report,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  in- 
terest,  gives  the  foUowring  statement  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  different  objects  con- 
templated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
work ; — 

Chrístians  from  different  lands  have  foond  ii 
the  Hall  a  centre  of  nmon  aad  opportmiitíes  for 
united  prayer  and  Chrífltian  int^coorte^  whkk 
have  been  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Conf erences  have  been  held  aa  freqnently  ai 
the  season  and  circumstances  «dmitted.  The 
following  have  been  among  the  mott  izDportaal 
subjects  considered : — 

Chrístian  MÍMÍona,  thdr  progreM  and  extes^ 
their  direct  bearíng  on  tne  civiUaatíon  aad 
happiness  of  nations,  and  the  spirítaal  Uuiiini^ 
accompanjring  the  labonrs  of  miraioiiaríei.  ^ 

The  social,  political,  and  religions  benefiti « 
nations,  where  the  Word  of  God  ia  not  ooly  poa* 
seased,  but  freely  drculated. 

The  observanoe  of  the  Sabbath  aad  the  oblig*' 
tionrestineonStates,  mnnicipalitiea,  andvuaten 
of  establiriimentB  to  aeoare  for  ev«^  ooe  tha 
weekly  day  of  reet  from  laboor,  in  oroBT  thatin 
mav  freely  and  fnlly  partioipate  m  tke  tempoial 
and  apiritual  benefits  of  the  Lord'a-dajy. 

Sunday-schoola. 

The  moral  and  rdigioiis  deTStÍQB  of  IhewoA- 
ing  cUaaefl,  and  the  oeat  methoda  dormd  frctt 
experíence  of  aeonring  it. 

The  moral  and  religioiiB  anperintandenet » 

Ab  oor  leaden  in}l  douMeaa  \>«  \xi\«£««^ftdL  y^^^^ 


and  conferences,  the  truths  of  Evangelical 
religion  ;  and  to  display  objects  illustrating 
the  work  of  Evangelical  missions  throughout 
the  entire  world.  His  Majesty  listened  to 
the  reading  of  this  letter  of  thanks  with 
marked  favour,  and  was  pleased  to  observe 
that  in  these  days  of  religious  laxity  the 
principles  of  Christianity  are  those  alone 
which  can  impart  strength  to  enfeebled  con- 
sciences.  His  Majesty  did  not  pay  less 
attention  nor  manifest  less  interest  when, 
after  permission  had  been  granted,  M.  Casalis, 
Director  of  the  Mission-house,  embraced  the 
opportunity  togivetheEmperor  a  succinct  nar- 
rative  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  trials  of  the 
French  Protestant  mission  to  Ba8utoland,with 
its  recent  perils,  and  those  to  which  it  is  still 
exposed.  The  object  of  this  simple  and  touch- 
ing  sttttemeiit  was  to  solicit  from  the  French 
Sovereign  his  powerful  influence  with  the 
English  Govemment  in  favour  of  a  work  the 
very  existence  of  which  is  again  threatened  by 
persistent  and  pitiless  enemies.  The  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Paris  (Dr.  Grandpierre),  who  was 
present,  having  been  at  one  time  Director  of 
the  Mission-house,  cordially  supported  the 
request  made  by  M.  Casalis.  His  Majesty, 
who  was  evidently  interested  in  what  he  beard, 
immediutely  promised  his  powerful  support 
aa  requested.  We  are  indebted  for  these 
purticulars  to  a  French  Protestant  joumal, 
which  adds  that  the  members  of  the  deputa- 
ticm,  as  they  withdrew,  were  filled  with  a 
common  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  so  kind 
and  gracious  a  rec^ption. 

From  a  statement  issued  by  the  committee 
of  the  Bible-stand,  at  the  Exhibition,  we  leam 
that  its  agents  distributed  about  2,350,000 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  besides  many 
thousand  copies  of  the  Psalms. 
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The  attendance  at  these  Conferences  has  been 
encouraging,  and  the  information  Bupplied  by  de- 
pntations  from  British  and  Foreiffn  Societies  has 
not  onlv  contributed  to  the  dimision  of  sound 
knowledge  on  these  snbjects,  bat  will,  it  is 
boped,  indnce  persons  in  their  respective  conn- 
tries  to  co-operate  for  the  carrying  of  them  out. 

English  services  have  been  conducted  every 
Sunday,  and  on  all  days  in  the  week,  by  clergy- 
men  and  others  approved  by  the  Committee. 
Servioes  also  have  been  held  in  German,  Spanish, 
Swedish,  and  French.  The  Commitiee  state 
that  with  the  desire  to  manifest  and  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union  among  Christians,  and  carry 
oat  the  nrinciples  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
care  has  oeen  taken  to  observe  throu^hout  that 
trae  charity  which  the  Gk)Bpel  enjoms.  They 
rejoice  to  know  that  this  important  object  has 
been  acoomplished,  and  also  that  the  privileffe  so 
remarkably  and  graciously  conceded  to  them 
has  been  exercised  with  moderation  and  pru- 
denoe.  The  convictions  of  others  have  been  at 
all  times  respected,  the  truth  spoken  in  love, 
and  controversy,  except  as  agamst  infídelity, 
has  been  excluded. 

Such  has  been  the  Christian  work  carried  on 


dav  by  day,  almost  hour  by  honr,  within  the 
Salle  Évangélique,  in  the  name,  not  of  any  section 
of  the  Chrístian  Church  nor  of  any  party,  bnt  of 
Chríst  alone,  and  with  no  object  in  view  but  the 
highest  interests  of  our  common  humanity.  The 
Imperíal  Government  of  France,  by  conceaing  the 
permÍBSÍon  to  Chrístians  to  profit  by  such  an  op- 
portunity  as  the  assembling  in  París  of  persons 
f  rom  all  countríes  presented  f  or  doing  a  work  of 
Christian  philantnropy,  have  set  an  example 
worthy  the  miitation  of  European  nations.  Such  n 
generous  concession  will,  it  is  Delieved,  strengthen 
the  cordial  and  friendly  relations  álready  ex- 
isting  between  the  Brítish  and  French  nationa, 
close  to  each  other  in  geographical  position,  and 
closer  stiU  in  their  influeuce,  civilisation,  and 
greatness  before  the  world. 

The  report  closes  with  a  tribute  of  gratefal 
thanks  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
CommÍBsioners,  Qeneral  Le  Play,  and  to  M. 
Theodore  Vemes,  and  to  the  Christian  min- 
istcrs  and  others  who  have  rendered  aid  tp 
this  remarkable  work. 


ITALY. 


[From  our  own  Corre.spondent.1 

Florence,  November  18,  1867. 

GARIBALDl's    LA8T   EXPEDITION. 

During  the  last  month  political  events  of 
a  most  important  character  have  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  "When  the 
last  number  of  Ecangelical  Christendom  was 
published,  (Jaribaldi  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
island  home  at  Caprera,  volunteers  from 
almost  every  part  of  Italy  were  flocking 
across  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,  the 
Italian  nation  was  without  a  settled  Ministry, 
and  the  French  troops  were  still  in  Toulon, 
awaiting  orders  to  embark  and  proceed  to  the 
aasistance  of  the  Pope.  Since  then,  Garibaldi 
haa  succeeded  in  escaping  from  those  who 
were  stationed  to  detain  him,  has  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Pope,  and  engaged  in 
combat  with  the  Papal  Zouaves  and  the 
French  soldiers,  and  is  for  the  third  time  a 
prisoner  of  the  King  for  whom  he  won  a 
kingdom;  the  volunteers,  after  having  en- 
dured  hardships,  and  fought  with  a  courage 
of  which  the  testimonv  of  their  enemies  and 
the  number  of  dead  they  left  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  the  best  evidence,  have  recrossed  the 
frontier,  and  now  not  a  Garibaldian  soldier 
remains  in  the  Papal  States  ;  the  French 
have  once  more  returned,  and  propped  up  the 
Pope  on  his  tottering  throne.  For  one  short 
year  the  Italians  were  able  to  boast  that  for 
the  first  time  for  many  centuries  there  was  not 
a  single  foreign  Power  within  their  shores ; 
but  once  again  she  sees  the  invader  in  her 
xnidst,  and  feels  herself  humbled  in  the  eyes 
oí  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  madness  or 
folly  of  Garibaldi's  movement,  the  euergy 
and  perseverance  which  he  has  manifested 
can  be  denied  by  none.  At  first  it  was 
imagined  that  his  escape  from  Caprera  had 
been  connived  at  by  the  Govemment.  It 
was  difficult  to  imagine  how  an  old  man,  en- 
feebled  by  ill-health  and  wounds,  could  have 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  guard  of 
marines  who  were  placed  on  his  island,  and 
the  seven  ships  of  war  that  were  stationed 
near  the  coast.  But  the  accounts  that  have 
since  been  published  of  his  departure  by 
night  in  the  guise  of  a  fisherman,  and  of  his 
being  tossed  about  in  his  little  boat  until  he 
reached  the  mainland,  show  that  he  accom- 
plished  this  by  his  own  perseverance,  and 
not  through  any  favour  that  was  shown  him 
by  Gk)vemment.  Having  reached  the  main- 
land,  he  soon  presented  himself  in  Florence, 
and  addressed  a  crowd  of  people  from  the 
balcony  of  his  hotel  in  the  Piazza  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  It  may  appcar  strange  that, 
after  having  openly  proclaimed  in  the  capital 
what  his  intentions  were,  he  was  not  arrested, 
and  prevented  from  leaving.  This  may 
partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  before 
this  occurred,  Rattazzi  had  sent  in  hÍR  re- 
signation  to  the  King,  and  that  General 
Cialdini  was  attempting  to  form  a  new  Minia- 
try,  so  that  then  there  was  really  no  settled 
Government  in  Italy.  It  is  reported  that 
when  he  arrived  in  Florence  an  oflBcer  waited 
upon  the  King  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
ought  to  be  done.     The  Kin^liiteQftíLVi^3afe 
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ODce  it  was  abked  what  his  Majeíity's  orders 
were,  yet  not  the  slightest  answer  was  given. 
In  thÍ5  he  showed  the  gieatest  prudence.  A 
single  word  from  hij  lips,  either  for  or  against 
Qaribaldi,  might,  on  such  an  occasion,  have 
produced  an  efféct  which  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine. 

BATTIiE   OF   MENTANA. 

Qaribaldi,  having  thus  been  permitted  to 

leaye  the  capital,  at  once  proceeded  in  the 

direction  of  the  Roman  States.     At  Foligno 

he  was  stopped,  and  wamed  against  proceed- 

ing  further;  but  he  continued  his  joumey, 

and,  having  reached  the  frontier,  immediately 

set  to  work  to  put  the  forces  that  were  at  his 

disposal  into  some  sort  of  order.     This  was  a 

work  that  was  almost  impoBsible,  on  account 

of  the  materials  of  which  his  army  was  com- 

posed,  and  their  previous  want  of  all  military 

training.      In   the    Papal    provinces   several 

combats  were  fought  by  these  volunteers  with 

varied  success.      At  Viterbo  they  were  re- 

pulsed  by  the  Papal  troops  witb  cousiderable 

lo38.     At  Monte  Rotondo,  about  four  thou- 

sand  of  them,  headed  by  Qaríbaldi  himself, 

made  an  attack  on  the  army  of  the  Pope, 

and  succeeded  in  dcfeating  them,  and  taking 

a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.     It  was 

expected  that  immediately  after  this  Qaríbaldi 

would  march  directly  for  Rome ;  and  some- 

times  it  was  reported  that  he  was  only  six 

miles  distont  from  that  city ;  at   others,  that 

he  was  before  the  very  gates,  and  that  a  fíerce 

fight  was  raging  both  outside  and  inside  the 

walls.     AU  these  reports  proved  untme.  The 

French  troops,  that  had  formerly  put  off  their 

embarkation,  because  it  was  affirmed  that  the 

Qaríbaldini  had  all  left  the  Papal  Stdtes,  and 

re-entered  thú  kingdom  of  Italy,  set  sail  for 

Rome;  the  Italian  forces  crossed  the  l>orders; 

and  the  battle  of  Mentana  followed.     If  we 

are  to  credit  the  word  of  Qaríbaldi,  we  must 

believe  that  he  was  at  the  time  when  this 

battle  occurred  in   the   act  of  obeying  the 

command  which  he  had  received  from  the 

Qovernment,  and  falling  behind  the  Italian 

army.     Very  contradictory  are  the  accounts 

of  the  number  of  combatants  that  were  en- 

gaged  in  that  fight.  The  Qaríbaldini  naturally 

wish  to   magnify   the  number  of  their  op- 

ponents,  aud  the  Papal  forces  tliose  of  the 

volunteers.       AII,  however,  agree    that   the 

followers  of  Qaríbaldi  had   to  fíght  against 

fearful  odds,  and  that,  considering  their  want 

of  discipline,  their  scarcity  of  ammunition, 

and  the  wretched  weapons  with  which  they 

were  provided,  they  fought  bravely.     After 

this  fíght  was  over,  Qaríbaldi  wished  to  retire 

to  hÍ8  island  of  Caprera,  but  was  arrested,  and 


conveyed  to  the  Qulf  of  Spezzia.  There  he 
still  remains,  under  the  strictest  watch,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  see  him  without  pe^ 
mission  from  the  Minister  of  War.  Those 
papers  that  advocate  the  views  entertained 
by  the  Party  of  Action  complain  much  of  the 
treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected,  bat  all 
accounts  represent  him  as  far  írom  dis- 
heartened.  It  does  not  yet  seem  decided 
whether  he  will  be  tríed  or  not. 

THB   B0MAN8. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circnmstances 
in  connezion  with  this  movement  is  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Romans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  towns  and  villages  in  the  Pope's 
dominions.     Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
towns  showed  some  zeal  and  deaire  to  have 
Rome  secured  as  the  capital  of  Italy ;  some 
even  went  the  length  of  voting  for  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  King,  and  Qaríbaldi  as  interim 
Director.     Among  the  peasants,  however,  the 
Qaríbaldini    were    not    received    with    anj 
favour;   on    the    contrary,    they    znanifested 
that  bigotry  which    is   the  characteristic  of 
almost  all  the  Italians  of  this  clase.    Not- 
withstanding   the    proclamations   which  the 
Roman  Committee  continued  to  issue  of  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Romans  to  bleed  and  die  in 
order  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  power 
of  the  Pope,  yet  duríng  this  last  movement 
they  did  aluiost  nothing.     Some   slight  at- 
tempts  at  a  revolution  were  made,  and  an 
underground   mine   was   sprang;   but   the«e 
attempts  were  soon  put  down,  and  the  laat 
month  has  clearly  shown,  that  if  the  emanci- 
pation  of  Rome  is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  it 
must  be  eflected  by  other  means  than  the 
bravery  of  her  inhabitants.     Centnríea  of  op- 
pression    and   príestcraft   have    now   alrooet 
entirely  staraped  out  the  spirít  of  independ- 
ence  and  bra^ery. 

But  although  the  Romans  on  thia  occasion 
have  not  shown  any  deeds  of  daríng,  yet  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  bave  been 
allowed  to  escape  unscathed.  Between  two 
and  three  thousand  persons  have  been  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison  on  &nBpicion  of  con- 
spiracy.  At  present,  the  Romaa  prÍBons, 
which  are  said  to  contain  aboat  10,000 
prisoners,  are  so  full  that  it  was  foond  neoea- 
sary  to  convey  many  of  thoee  who  have 
been  apprehended  to  Civita  Yecchia.  The 
Roman  authoríties  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  fear  about  want  of  •oconLmodatíoa 
for  their  numerous  priaonen.  Antonelli 
is  reported  to  have  hitely  eaid,  ^  Afker  the 
prisons  we  have  the  tomba."  We  bave  jiut 
been  told  by  the  newspapen  that  llie  Popt 
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informed  an  English  vÍBÍtor  that  it  was  necen- 
aary  to  introduce  reforms  into  his  States  in 
homoeopathic  doees ;  the  history  of  his  reign 
has  proved  that  a  very  different  system  íb 
adopted  in  adminiflteríng  ponishment 

THB   NEW    MINI8TRT. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the 
Roman  States,  the  greatest  excitement  and 
confusion  were  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
capital  and  in  several  other  towns.  Ratazzi — 
who  Í8  regarded  by  many  as  having  caosed  the 
whole  of  this  movement,  by  holding  out  pro- 
mises  of  assistance,  etc.,  to  the  Party  of  Action, 
in  order  that  he  might  receive  their  support, 
and  thus  be  kept  in  power — having  found 
niatters  had  reached  such  a  crísis  that  he  was 
unable  any  longer  to  control  them,  resigned  his 
office  as  Príme  Minister.  The  work  of  form- 
ing  a  new  Ministry  was  then  entrusted  to 
Qeneral  Cialdini,  who  failed,  after  having 
made  aeveral  attempts.  The  task  was  then 
entruated  to  Qeneral  Menabrea,  who  has  suc- 
oeeded,  although  some  of  the  portfolios  have 
not  yet  been  accepted  by  any  one.  The  pre- 
aent  Ministry  seems  far  from  popular  with 
any  portion  of  the  people.  The  chief  objec- 
tion  which  they  have  against  it,  is  the 
strongly  conservative  principles  held  by  most 
of  its  members,  and  the  leanings  which  its 
leader  has  to  the  Papacy.  Several  times  a 
demonstration  was  ezpected  in  Florence ;  and 
the  streets  leading  to  the  square  where  the 
Royal  Palace  is  situated  were  lined  wiih 
Boldiers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from 
ooUecting  there.  No  tumultuous  outbreak, 
however,  took  place.  In  other  towns  this 
waa  not  the  case.  Both  in  Milan  and  also 
in  Torín  disturbances  broke  out  of  such  a 
character  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  call 
forth  either  the  military  or  the  National 
Quiird. 

Although  Menabrea  belongs  to  the  body  of 
the  Jesuits,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  even  he 
looks  upon  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
aa  something  that  must  be  relinquished.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Italian  Minister  at  París,  in 
which  he  urges  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troope  from  Rome,  as  their  presence  there  is 
now  no  longer  necessary,  he  says :  "  Rome  now 
offers  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  Govemment 
that  considers  it  necessary  to  enlist  an  army 
which  is  composed  of  people  collected  from 
every  country,  and  is  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion  to  its  population  and  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  and  which,  in  addi- 
tion,  renders  it  necessary  to  summon  foreign 
intervention.    A  sincere  agreement  with  Italy 


would  remove  all  suspicion  of  danger  to  the 
Holy  See,  allow  the  ríches  that  are  now  spent 
in  useless  armaments  to  be  employed  in  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  insure  the  Peninsula 
against  the  repetition  óf  bloodshed.  It  would 
thus  be  a  sure  pledge  of  that  peace  which  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  Pontiiical  States  and 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  .  .  .  If  constitutional 
Italy  is  destined  to  be  a  great  element  of 
oider  and  progress,  it  is  necessary,  in  oider  to 
accomplish  this  its  great  mission,  that  that 
which  now  keeps  it  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
agitation  be  removed  from  its  midsf 

THE   FRENCH   INTERVENTION. 

Of  course,  the  arríval  of  the  French  ÍB 
regarded  with  the  deepest  detestation  by  all 
who  are  desirous  of  seeing  Italy  an  undivided 
nation.  To  the  príests,  it  has,  however,  given 
satisfaction  all  the  greater  because  it  was  not 
really  expected.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  even  Antonelli  did  not  believe  in  it. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  had  given 
orders  that  the  forces  should  be  collected  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  concen- 
trated  in  Rome.  He  certainly  would  never 
have  done  this  had  he  looked  for  a  secoud 
French  intervention.  He  declares  that  he 
never  imagined  that  he  possessed  such  power 
in  París,  but  that  now  he  holds  the  wolf  by 
the  ear. 

But  while  Napoleon  has  thus  procured  for 
himself  the  good  wishes  of  the  príests,  he  has 
eamed  the  deep  hatred  of  almoet  the  whole 
of  the  Italian  people.  It  is  long  since  they  saw 
that  the  presenceof  theAntibes  LegioninRome 
was  only  another  form  of  Fieseh  occupation, 
and  this  they  would  havedeclared  hadthey  been 
sufficiently  powerful  to  offend  their  French 
ally.  Now  he  has  unmistakably  shown  that 
he  wishes  to  hold  Italy  xmátat  hia  power,  and 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  whole  Latin  race.  What 
the  future  arrangements  may  be,  it  is  difficult 
to  say ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  as  long  as  the 
PapiMïy  maintains  its  power  in  Rome,  Italy 
wiU  continue  to  be  the  theatre  of  disorder  and 
discontent 


THB   INQUISinON   AT   ROME.* 

Near  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  between  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Castle  of  St 
Angelo,  there  is  a  street  with  a  fearful  name — 
the  **  Street  of  the  Inquisition.^'  There  was 
situated  the  notoríous  tribunal  which  made 
the  altar  the  stepping-stone  to  the  scaffold. 
In  1 849,  the  Govemment  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public,  being  in  want  of  suitable  accommoda- 
tion,    extemporísed    some    stables   for    the 


*  Translated  for  EmngeUoal  ChriêiaUUm  firom  L'Opúiiaa  Nali(moU,O^V^tfst\^>\^ 
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artillery  of  tlie  National  Qaard  in  one  of 
the  houses  belonging  to  the  Holy  Office — that 
Í8  to  say,  nnder  the  endoeed  colonuade  of  the 
Íhe  second  court  To  break  through  the 
inner  wall  being  indispensable  to  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  horses,  the  bricklayers  found 
within  it  a  chasm  which  they  immediately 
lecognised  as  a  trap  or  pitfalL  The  rubbish 
being  removed,  they  descended  into  a  sub- 
terranean  cavem,  damp,  dark,  and  without 
outlet ;  with  no  other  pavement  than  a  dark, 
rank  mould,  such  as  is  found  in  cemeteries. 
Fragments  of  old  clothing,  half  rotted  by 
time,  were  strewed  here  and  there.  These 
were  the  relics  of  the  unfortunates  who, 
thrown  from  above,  died  in  this  vault  of  their 
wounds,  of  anguish,  of  terror,  and  of  hunger. 
A  coin  (bajncco)  of  the  time  of  Pius  VII., 
found  amongst  these  decayed  vestments, 
clearly  indicated  the  period  at  which  this 
abode  of  darkness  and  despair  had  not  been 
walled  in.  On  removing  the  surface  mould, 
remains  of  human  bones  and  of  long  hair 
(evidently  women's)  were  found.  Those  who 
were  present  at  this  discovery  carried  away 
8ome  of  this  earth  and  of  these  hairs  as  relics 
of  priestly  tyranny.  Thia  pitfall  enguUed 
those  victims,  the  disappearance  of  every 
trace  of  whom  was  important  to  the  Holy 
Office.  The  passage  by  which  they  were 
precipitated  into  the  cavem  is  connected 
with  the  second  floor  of  the  fírst  block  of 
buildings,  and,  more  precisely,  with  the  vesti- 
bule  of  the  chamber  of  the  second  father  in 
charge,  which  is  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
hall  of  the  tribunal. 

Several  of  the  monks'  cells  presented  sig- 
niíicant  indications  of  hideous  mysteries  :  in 
one,  the  neckerchief  of  a  woman;  in  an- 
other,  a  small  hat,  appearing  to  have  be- 
longed  to  a  young  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
old.  In  other  cells  were  found  sandals  and 
stríngs,  a  distaíf,  amall  baskets,  coutaining 
medals  androsaries^needles  and  tbread;  lastly, 
a  plaything  and  some  infants'  clothing.  In 
one  cell,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  noticed  a 
flagstone,  like  the  covering  of  a  tomb ;  this 
was  raísed,  and  disclosed  an  opening,  leading 
to  a  subterranean  chasm ;  this  is  what  is  styled 


a  vade  in  pace,  Here,  too,  when  once  the 
stone  descended  upon  the  head  of  the  sufferer, 
he  never  more  saw  the  light  or  heard  the 
sounds  of  this  world.  He  was  in  peace,  in 
pace,  and  the  victim,buríed  alive,  died  slowly 
of  hunger,  between  four  cold  and  silent  waUs. 

Some  of  the  other  subterranean  chamben 
were  closed  in  the  last  century,  aa  was  ascer- 
tained  by  examination  of  the  walls.  In  one 
some  old  church  omaments  were  thrown 
together  in  a  comer ;  having  been  removed, 
they  disclosed  traces  of  á  stone  staircase  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  by  which  one  could 
descend.  After  descending  thirty  steps,  this 
staircase  or  ladder  gave  access  to  a  small  room 
serving  as  a  vestibule  to  some  larger  apart- 
ments,  the  actual  prisons  of  Pios  V.  The 
earth  here  was  mingled  with  lime,  and 
in  the  walls  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  thifl 
man  had  constmcted  niches,  which  brought 
to  remembrance  the  loculi  of  the  ancieat 
coluvibani,  In  some  of  these  subterranean 
prLsons  the  condemned  were  buríed  alive  up 
to  their  shoulders,  in  earth  mixed  with  lime. 
This  was  clearly  shown  from  the  position  of 
the  corpses  which  tenanted  this  horríble  dwell- 
ing,  and  upon  which  one  might  still  trace 
the  convulsive  efforts,  made  in  the  l&st 
moments  of  life,  to  disengage  themselves  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  lime,  which  preased  so 
tightly  on  their  limbs.  Lastly,  other  corpses 
were  laid  at  full  length,  horízontally,  side  by 
side ;  and  their  heads,  which  were  wantiiig, 
were  found  heaped  together  in  a  comer. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1849,  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Republic  decreed  that  the 
buildings  of  the  Holy  Office  should  be  con- 
verted  into  habitations  for  poor  families,  whose 
own  dwellings  were  too  confined  or  unhealthy. 
Thecoarse  of  events  prevented  thecarryingout 
of  this  intention.  The  buildings  have  been 
converted  into  modem  príeona. 

At  every  step,  in  the  corrídors,  on  the  top 
of  every  door,  you  behold  a  large  figure  of 
Chrí$t,drawn,  not  according  to  theEvangelieal 
traditions,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
sorrow  and  benignity,  but  acoording  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Inqmsition,  with  a  throatening 
aspect  from  the  summit  of  the  crosa. 


GERMANY. 


[From  onr  own  Correspondent.] 

Berlin,  November  16,  1867. 

AFFAIBS  OF  THB  NATIONAL  PR0TB8TANT 

CHURCH. 

I  cannot  refrain  ^m  sending  you  a  copy 
of  an  important  document  which  appeared 
on  the  3rd  of  November.     The  King  has 


addressed  the  foUowing  commmiicati<m  to  the 
Protestant  High  Consistoiy : — 

**  Whereas,  by  my  decrees  of  tbe  22iid  and 
24th  September,  I  provided  for  the  artabUáh* 
ment  of  consistoríes  in  Wiesbaden  aod  Kiel, 
and  under  existing  circnmstanoes  have  not 
deemed  it  advisable  to  plaise  tbese  nevlj- 
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created  church  govemments,  as  well  thoee 
ejdsting  conslstories  in  the  provinces  of  Han- 
OTer  and  Cassel,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Protestant  High  Consistory,  I  hereby  declare, 
for  the  avoidance  of  midconception,  that  no 
apprehenfiion  need  be  entertained  in  any  di- 
rection  of  any  injury  to  the  Union  [of  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  in  the  Ëatabliah- 
ment]  or  the  National  Church,  either  in  their 
unity  or  their  independence,  in  consequence 
of  these  my  regulations;  and  that  it  is  my 
fixed  determination  not  to  suífer  any  reaction 
from  the  same  to  affect  the  ecclesiaatical  rela- 
tíons  of  the  old  provinces.  I  incline  much 
rather  to  the  hope  that  the  union  of  the  Pro- 
téstant  Churchea  may  be  increasingly  cemented 
by  their  own  free  and  willing  co-operation, 
which  Í8  the  only  source  of  true  imion ;  and 
the  more  confidently  I  hope  this,  the  more  I 
rely  upon  the  sincere  and  trustful  submission 
of  all  those  concemed  to  whom  I  address 
myself.     This  my  edict  is  to  be  made  public 

"  WlLUAM. 

"Berlin,  November  3,  1867." 

The  3rd  of  November  was  the  jubilee  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Union  in  Prussia, 
by  which  Reformed  and  Lutherans  placed  them- 
selves  under  one  Church  govemment.  This 
day  was  officially  celebrated  in  the  Nicholas 
C*hurch  here.  The  church  was  festively 
decorated,  and  the  authorities  assembled  in 
it.  A  full  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  discussion 
between  the  friends  of  the  Union  and  the 
more  rigid  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fession  has  not  yet  appeared.  It  is  said  that 
a  petition  and  remonstrance  against  the  me- 
morial  which  I  before  meutioned  as  drawn 
up  by  the  High  Consistory,  has  been  sent  up 
to  the  King  by  a  number  of  Lutheran  clergy- 
men  in  Pomerania.  It  uses  sharp  language 
against  the  High  Consistory;  and  as  it  is  now 
to  be  laid  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
new  and  yet  more  bitter  controversy  must  be 
expected. 

The  Prussian  Diet  is  now  agoin  sitting, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  new  provinces 
(Hanover,  Nassau,  and  Hesse)  take  their  seats 
for  the  first  time.  From  the  opening  speech  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  intended  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  introduce  any  new  measures.  On 
the  whole,  the  Govemment  has  a  large  ma- 
jority  in  the  new  electious;  but  among  the 
ecclesiastics  it  has  fewer  adherents  than  in 
the  last  House  of  Representatives. 

HOME   HI88I0NS. 

The  Home  Mission  is  prospering  greatly 
in  Breslau  ;  Pastor  Von  CoUn,  formerly 
preacher  in  Belgrade,  devotes  himself  to  it 
with  great  earnestness  and  zeaL      The   ap- 


proach  of  Christmas  must  stir  up  all  friends 
of  Christ  to  generous  contributions  for  the 
poor  and  destitute. 

The  operations  of  the  refuges  for  young 
women  are  also  most  extensively  useful.  In 
the  large  towns  there  are  at  this  time  of  year 
numbers  of  girls  out  of  service.  In  the 
month  of  October,  103  young  women  sought 
and  obtained  admission  at  the  Martha  Home, 
in  Berlin.  The  sister  institution  in  Stettin 
cannot  receive  all  the  applicants  who  desire 
its  shelter.  Gkxi  grant  that  peace  may  abide 
with  us,  and  love  may  grow  with  growing 
prosperity,  so  that  all  these  works  of  Chris- 
tian  charity  may  increase  and  multiply  more 
and  more !  

AUSTRIA    AND    THB    CONCORDAT. 

There  are  various  indicatíons  that  a  deter- 
mined  spirit  of  hostílity   to   the  intolerant 
pretensions   of  the    Romish   priesthood   has 
been   awakened   in   Austria,   and   that    one 
result  of  this  feeling  will  be  the  abrogation 
of  the  Concordat,  if  indeed  it  may  not  be 
considered    as    already   virtually   abolished. 
The  Emperor,  the  Reichsrath,  or  Legislature, 
and  the  educated  classes  of  society,  are  of 
one  mind   upon  the  subject,   as   is  evident 
from  unmistakeable  expressions  of  the  opinion 
of  each.     Twenty-five  bishops  sent  a  memo- 
rial  to  the  Emperor,  objecting  to  any  modifi- 
cation  of  the  Concordat,  and,  as  we  mentioned 
\aAt  month,  they  received  an  unmistakeable 
rebuke  from  the  Emperor.     A  contemporary 
justly  remarks  that  his  Majesty's  resolution, 
thus  indicated,  '*  marks  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  House  of  Hupsburg.     The  auto- 
graph  letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  the 
Coryphaeus  of  the  Austrian  prelates,   short 
and  simple  as  it  is,  rings  the  knell  of  eccle- 
siastical  and  political  despotism.     It  virtuallj 
amounts  to  an  official  declaratíon  that  under 
no  possible  circumstances  will  the  Emperor 
commit  himself  to  any  formal  act  which  has 
not  previously  received  the  sanction  of  his 
constitutional  advisers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
happens  to  stand  a  Protestant,  in  the  person 
of  Herr  von  Beust.     This  resolution  could 
have  been  put  in  no  plainer  words  than  it 
has    been,    even    had   it  been   prefaced   by 
one  of  those  worthy  manifestoes  which  have 
often  issued  before  now  from  the  Austrian 
Chancery.     We  do  not  wonder  that  the  an- 
nouncement  was  received  by  the  Reichsrath 
with  almost  tumultuous  applause.  Even  they, 
in  all  probability,  were  hardly  prepared  to 
expect  80  uumistakeable  a  pledge  of  sincerity 
upon  a  question  which  must,  of  all  others, 
have  peculiarly  tested  the  strength  and  sin- 
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A  debate  in  tbe  Beichsrath  on  the  new 
Marriage  Law,  which  has  excited  mtich 
attention,  is  graphically  reported  by  a  corre- 
Bpondent  of  one  of  the  daily  joiimals.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  entire  report,  but 
quote  an  extract  or  two.  The  house  was 
full,  and  80  were  the  galleries.  The  first  to 
rise  was  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  of 
Breznic,  who  is  one  of  the  deputieH  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Camiola.  He  is  a  tall,  well-fed 
curé,  not  of  the  old  jovial  kind,  but  evidently 
with  an  eye  to  a  canonry.  His  epeech,  larded 
with  Scripture  quotationa  euid  spoken  slowly 
and  deliberately,  was  more  adapted  to  his 
parishioners  as  a  Lent  sermon  on  the  wicked- 
ness  of  the  world  than  as  a  pleader  for  a 
cause  in  the  Reichsrath.  It  came  to  this — 
marriage  has,  according  to  St  Paul  and  the 
Council  of  Trent,  always  been  a  sacrament  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  consequently  you  can- 
not  meddle  with  it.  There  was  but  one  good 
hit — namely,  "  You  may  marry  people  in 
your  own  way,  but  it  wiU  be  concubinage." 
(Excitement  on  the  Left  of  the  house.) 
Father  Qreuter,  an  Ultramontane  Professor  of 
Innspruck,  repeats,  **  Yes,  concubinage!"  and 
people  laugh.  The  rev.  gentleman  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  wouldvote  against  the  project 
of  law  for  the  further  reason  that  it  was  a 
breach  in  the  Concordat. 

Dr.  Waser,  one  of  the  Liberal  represen- 
tatives  of  the  towns  of  Styria,  a  lawyer  and 
judge,  got  up.  He  immediately  took  up  the 
last  objection  of  the  preceding  speaker,  and  at 
once  admitted  that  the  alterations  proposed 
were  directed  as  a  first  attack  against  the 
Concordat,  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Reichsrath  to  take  into  account  the  strongly- 
expressed  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  as 
ahown  by  the  numerous  petitions  which  came 
in  daily,  and  of  which  on  that  very  day  forty- 
fíve  more  had  been  presented.  He  then  went 
on  to  prove  that  the  Concordat  was  not  a 
treaty  or  convention,  but  a  law  conceming 
certain  intemal  aifairs,  for  which  it  would  be 
humiliating  to  have  to  beg  the  permission  of 
Rome ;  and  he  supported  his  arguments  by 
the  opinion  of  two  cardinals,  who  say  that 
Concordats  are  only  treaties  in  appearance, 
they  are  only  meant  to  reatore  harmony, 
hence  concordat  is  not  from  "  concordare," 
but  from  "  concordia."  He  then  pointed  out 
that  the  alteiations  proposed  were  only  meant 
to  go  back  to  the  state  of  things  before  1856, 
and  asked  whether  the  marríages  concluded 
until  then  in  Austria  were  not  Catholic  mar- 
xiagea?     He  told  the  other  side  to  remember 


that  the  Church  waa  not  the  Epiacopate  aloDe, 
but  the  populuê  fidelium,  and  that  the  lu- 
joríty  protests  against  clerícal  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.  Marríage  ia  in  the  first  in- 
stance  a  civil  contract,  for  by  it  a  cerUdn 
legal  position  is  established,  and  the  State 
cannot  be  a  simple  spectator  in  a  matter 
which  affects  the  very  basis  of  society.  It  ii 
not  freedom  which  the  Church  wanta,  bat 
dominion.  Freedom  it  should  have,  but  onlr 
within  the  State.  The  speech  was  often  in- 
termpted  by  approval  on  the  Left  and  Centre. 
Father  Grentor,  "  a  bald  clerícal,  with  a  florid 
complexion  and  sparkling  little  eyes,"  a  type 
of  the  Austrían  Ultramontane,  next  addreiBed 
the  house,  and  was  so  intemperate  in  hÍB 
language  that  he  had  to  be  called  to  order  by 
the  President 

On  a  subsequent  day,  the  Lower  Hoose  of 
the  Reichsrath  adopted  the  proviaional  Mar- 
ríage  Law,  and  ordered  the  committee  to  draw 
up  a  new  bill  on  the  subject,  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  marríage  cereniony  sball 
be  quite  independent  of  any  Church  rega- 
lations.  The  Chamber  even  shortened  the 
period  proposed  by  the  committee  before  the 
act  shall  come  into  operation,  from  three 
months  to  forty-five  days.  The  majoritr  wis 
very  iarge.  This  is  the  first  breach  in  the 
Concordat  Mixed  unions  between  Christiani 
of  varíous  sectë  are  to  be  allowed  unreserredlj. 
If  a  príest  refuses  to  celebrate  a  mixed  mar- 
ríage,  a  civil  marríage  is  made  valid. 

We  may  add,  that  we  leam  an  order  of 
the  dav,  issued  by  the  Commander-in-Ohief 
of  the  Austrían  Army,  dated  November  6, 
abolishes  the  obligation  hitherto  impoaed  on 
the  soldiers,  when  on  duty,  of  renderíng 
military  honours  to  the  Holy  Sacrament 


THE   GERMAN   nNIVEBSITIES.* 

One  does  not  need  to  walk  over  five 
minutes  from  the  railway  atation  of  Halle 
before  being  convinced  that  he  Í8  in  a  real 
Gkrman  university  town.  There  aie  aome 
new  buildings  in  the  suburba,  and  heie  and 
there  a  few  other  indicationa  that  Halle 
knows  that  we  are  living  in  the  nineteeoth 
century.  The  main  features  of  tbe  plaoe, 
however,  must  be  vcry  nearlj  what  they  weie 
three-quarters  of  a  centory  agow  The  old 
round  tower  still  occupiea  a  promine&t  pon- 
tion  as  you  enter  the  long,  nanow,  eobUe- 
stone  alley,  which  is  encloaed  on  the  left  bx 
the  same  rough  high  wall  that  was  pari  of  tbe 
fortifications  in  the  middle  agea.  Oii  tfae 
ríght  are   lodging-hooses  for  the  atodtBt^ 
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8ome  of  whom  may  be  seen  leanÍDg  over  tbe 
broad  window-BÍlls,  balf  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke  from  tbeir  long  bam'el  pipea. 
If  you  take  a  broader  but  more  circuitouB 
Btreet  to  the  University,  you  will  see  a  book- 
store  at  every  few  pacea.  The  windowa  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  later  worka  of 
the  Halle  profeasors,  the  apare  interatices 
being  filled  with  their  portraits.  The  book- 
Btores  increaae  in  number  as  you  approach 
the  Univeraity,  until  you  reach  the  laat  one, 
Herr  Peteraen's,  in  which  velvet-coated  and 
long-booted  atudenta,  booka  and  pamphlets, 
stretching  from  Faust'a  day  down  to  ours, 
maps,  old  and  new  and  nondeacript,  and 
tobacco-amoke,  that  creepa  up  through  the 
great  wooden  atems  that  have  long  since  lost 
their  cherry  perfume,  exist  in  such  strange 
and  heterogeneous  intermixture  as  can  be 
found  only  in  an  antiquarian  book-store  of  a 
German  university  town. 

There  are  at  present  840  students  in  the 
University ;  366  being  in  the  theological  de- 
partment,  45  in  the  law,  108  in  the  medical, 
and  312  in  the  philosophical.  These  figures 
Bhow  that  the  University  is  enjoying  even 
more  than  its  usual  prosperity.  The  depart- 
menta  are  all  well  manned.  The  Theological 
Faculty  number»  13  Professors  and  Privat- 
docents ;  the  Law,  7 ;  the  Medical,  1 4 ;  and 
the  Philosophical,  22.  There  are  a  great 
many  ofíicials  besides  these  connected  with 
the  University ;  among  whom  are  a  fencing- 
master,  a  musical  director,  and  a  dancing- 
master!  These  names  stand  on  the  same 
catalogue  with  Tholuck,  ErJmann,  Witte,  and 
all  the  other  magnatea  of  the  Univer«ity. 

Julius  Múller,  the  author  of  the  "Doctrine 
of  Sin,"  and  celebrated  throughout  Eurcpe 
for  the  best  course  of  lectures  on  dogmatics  in 
any  university  (he  is  now  preparing  his  "  Dog- 
matica'*  for  the  first  tirae  for  the  press,  and 
proposes  to  issue  the  work  next  year  in  three 
volumes),  was  reading  on  "Ethics."  Adecade 
has  made  great  changes  in  Múller's  appear- 
ance.  He  is  more  bent,  has  donned  the  skuU- 
cap  on  account  of  baldneas,  and  reads  with  less 
Tigour,  and  in  a  thicker  and  weaker  voice,  in 
which  the  nose  seems  to  play  as  important  a 
part  as  the  tongue.  But  there  is  the  aame 
pleasant  face  aa  before,  and  all  "^counts  agree 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  loss  of 
memory,  MiiUer's  mind  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
Hia  audience  consisted  of  about  aeventy-five 
8tadent8,two  of  whom  smoked  cigarsduring  the 
whole  of  the  lecture.  The  lecturer  did  not  take 
any  notice  of  it,  nor  did  any  of  the  other 
Btudents;  it  aeemed  to  be  a  common  occur- 
zeace.      Whenever  the    professor   waa    not 


understood,  a  lond  hisa  here  and  there  from 
the  atudenta  was  a  signal  for  repetition. 
Mliller  alwaya  repeated  when  thua  invited. 
Hia  notes  were  very  brown,  and  probably 
had  been  uaed  many  years.  I  noticed  that 
he  looked  now  and  then  cloaely  at  the  ad- 
ditions  on  their  margin — the  only  new 
growth  that  the  plant  had  taken  since  it  firat 
bloomed.  The  lecture  waa  a  clear  atatement 
of  the  relations  of  religion  to  sodal  life,  of 
the  grounda  of  real  social  freedom,  and  of  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  overcoming  indi- 
vidual  peculiaritiea  for  the  public  good.  It 
waa  juat  such  a  lecture  as  one  would  expect 
from  Muller — profoundly  learned,  fortified 
by  thc  atrongeat  authorities,  and,  beat  of  all, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Scriptures. 
When  the  hall-clock  atruck  the  hour  for  the 
profeasor  to  cease,  he  kept  on  reading  toward 
the  cloae  of  hia  aection,  amid  the  general 
buzz  of  his  auditors,  who  were  evidently 
determined  to  hear  no  more,  but  buaied 
themselves  with  corking  their  inkstands,  fold- 
ing  their  notes,  and  finding  their  way  to  their 
hats,  canes,  and  the  door. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  Tholuck 
looks,  compared  with  his  delicate  and  even 
death-hke  appearance  years  ago.  Hia  lecture- 
rooni  was  well  filled — a  test  of  his  undi- 
minished  hold  on  the  students.  He  lectured 
on  the  Gospel  of  John,  chapter  x.  One  of 
the  students  had  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of 
Tholuck's  "  Commentary  on  John"  before 
him,  endeavouring  in  this  way  to  follow  the 
lectiirer.  But  this  was  impossible.  The  old 
body  was  so  vitalised  by  new  blood,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  cloae  the  book  frequantly 
and  hear  the  newest  and  freshest  thoughts  of 
the  man  who  was  giving  to  his  audience  a 
better  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel 
than  he  had  ever  given  to  the  printer. 
Tholuck  is  almost  blind,  and  must  bring  his 
notes  well  into  contact  with  his  nose  in  order 
to  decipher  them.  When  he  leisurely  laya 
them  down,  and  looks  right  out  upon  the 
students  as  if  he  could  see  the  most  diatant 
face  and  into  the  deepest  heart,  he  always 
says  what  takes  deepest  hold  and  is  un- 
doubtedly  longest  kept  in  mind.  I  could 
coiupare  this  scene,  which  occurred  perhaps 
five  or  six  times  during  the  lecture,  to  nothiug 
better  than  a  man  casting  handfuls  of  dia- 
monils  to  his  children. 

Tholuck  is  compelled  to  do  the  most  of  hÍB 
writings  now  by  dictation,  and,  indeed,  for 
many  years  he  has  been  making  uae  of  one 
or  more  amanuenaes.  He  was  thought  to  be 
on  the  consumptive*s  death-bed  when  about 
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couple  of  yean  of  threescore  and  ten.  He 
has  heen  ascetically  carefol  of  his  diet  and 
the  general  treatment  of  his  hody;  he  con- 
Btantly  oheerves  his  clock-work  distrihution 
of  time  for  literary  lahour.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  in  the  moming  he  walks  up  and 
down  the  short,  covered  promenade  in  his 
garden.  Here,  in  his  only  idle  hour,  he 
examines  theological  students  preparatory  to 
orders,  transacte  husiness  with  all  who  have 
accounts  to  settle,  receives  calls  from  men 
who  come  to  consult  him  on  important  eccle- 
siastical  questions,  and  renews  acquaintance- 
ship  with  the  old  students  whom  many  niiles 
and  years  have  kept  aloof  from  his  presence. 
When  asked  what  message  he  desired  to  he 
conveyed  to  his  many  friends,  readers,  and 


co-workers  in  the  Mastei'a  vineyaid  heyond 
the  sea,  he  looked  toward  the  sky,  and  a  smile 
playing  on  his  ÍBUïe,  he  replied  in  a  voice  fuU 
of  pathos,  "Tell  them  I  am  still  working 
hard  here  for  the  higher  work  of  heaven!" 

Professor  J.  L.  Jacohi,  the  anthor  of  a 
"Church  History,"  and  editor  of  Neandei's 
"History  of  Christian  Dogmas,"  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  hut  his  eyesight  is  very  much 
impaired,  and  he  is  compelled  to  have  assist- 
ance  in  reading  and  wríting.  Jacohi's  speci- 
ality  is  Church  history,  hut  I  suspect  that, 
like  his  sainted  teacher  and  fríend,  the  great 
and  good  Neander,  his  pen  may  wander  in 
the  past,  hut  his  heart  lives  in  the  hopeful 
present  and  the  perfect  future. 


TURKEY. 


[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 
Constantinople,  Octoher,  1867. 

HOW   THE   TURKS   ENCOURAOE    THE    BUILDING 
OF   CHRI8TIAN   CHURCHE8. 

A  hlue-hook  was  puhlished  last  summer  hy 
Lord  Stanley,  *•  On  the  Condition  of  Chris- 
tians  in  Turkey,"  which   included   a  paper 
presented  hy   Fuad    Pasha   to   Lord    Lyons. 
This    paper    discusses    the    famous    Hatti- 
houmayoun,  and  shows  how  fully  it  has  heen 
carried   out  by  the  Turks.     In  irticle  5  we 
read  :  "  No  impediment  has  ever  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  new  churches 
or  the  repair  of  old  ones.  So  far  from  placing 
diflBculties  in  the  way,  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Govemment  often  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
religious   foundations,   either   by    gratuitous 
concessions  of  land  or  by  pecuniary  grants." 
This  statement  is  explicit  enough,  and  if  true, 
it  certainly  shows  a  decided  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion.     If  it  be  utterly  false,  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  Fuad  Pasha's  honesty, 
and  of  Turkish  liberality  under  the  Hatti- 
houmayoun.     A  few  facts,  of  which  your  cor- 
respondent  is  personally  cognisant,  wiU  throw 
eome  light  on  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Not  to  go  hack  beyond   the   present  year, 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  Govem- 
ment,  within  the  year,  for  permission  to  erect 
Protestant  churches  in  some  seven  different 
cities  where  there  are  organised   Protestant 
communities.     You  shall  have  the  experíence 
of  each  one. 

In  Aintab,  near  Aleppo,  there  is  already 
one  Protestant  church,  but  the  community  is 
80  large  that  not  half  can  be  accommodated 
in  this ;  8o  for  several  years  the  second  church 
haa  woTBhippeá  in   a  low,  miserable  room. 


everything  made  ready  to  erect  a  second  krge 
and  commodious  church.  Application  was 
duly  made  for  permission  to  build.  To  thi» 
day  it  has  not  been  obtained.  No  end  of 
time  and  money  has  been  expended  at  Aintah, 
at  Aleppo,  and  at  Constantinople,  hut  all  has 
been  of  no  avail.  The  most  frívolous  and 
rídiculous  objections  are  alleged  at '  every 
tum.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  no  Chria- 
tian  church  can  be  erected  in  any  quarter 
where  there  are  any  Mussulman  residents. 
In  Aintab  there  is  no  quarter  where  there 
are  fewer  Mussuhiian  residenta  than  the  one 
chosen  for  this  church.  The  Protestants  are 
ready  to  take  another  lot  and  do  anything  if 
permission  to  build  can  he  obtained  ;  hut  the 
siniple  fact  is,  the  Turks  have  determined  not 
to  allow  another  Protestant  church  in  Aintab, 
and  the  Protestants  are  helpless.  The  story 
of  the  deceptions,  the  lying,  and  the  tríckery 
of  the  Turks  in  reference  to  this  one  church 
duríng  these  two  years  would  fíll  yolumes. 

In  Seni  Kapoo,  a  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  there  is  an  old  house  which 
has  been  used  for  a  Protestant  chapel,  and 
application  was  made  some  two  years  ago  for 
permission  to  erect  a  suitable  boilding  in  its 
place.  To  all  appearance  we  are  no  nearer 
the  obtaining  of  this  permission  than  when 
we  commenced.  So  many  impossihle  con- 
ditions  are  thrown  in  its  way,  8o  many  people 
are  put  forward  who  decline  to  move  without 
a  bríbe,  that  we  are  helpleea. 

In  a  small  town  not  far  from  Arabkir,  the 
Protestants  obtained  permission  aome  yean 
ago,  after  infínite  trouble,  to  put  up  a  Bmall 
church.  The  materíals  were  bought,  and 
the  church  was  well  under  way,  when  tbe 
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men,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  whole  boild- 
ÍQg.  Af  ter  a  long  contest,  an  order  was  ob- 
tained  this  summer  to  go  on  again  with  the 
bnilding,  but  I  haye  just  leamed  that  it  has 
met  the  same  fate  as  before.  The  Turks 
have  destroyed  it.  At  Homs,  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  the  Protestants  applied  last  spríng 
for  a  fírman  to  erect  a  church  for  themselves. 
The  application  came  to  Constantinople,  and 
after  considerable  expense  of  time  and  money, 
the  Protestant  Vekeel  was  informed  that  the 
Porte  had  just  issued  some  new  regulations 
as  to  building  Christian  churches,  which  must 
be  attended  to  before  it  could  listen  to  this 
application.  These  regulations  make  it  pos- 
sible  to  prevent  by  red-tapeism  the  erection  of 
any  church,  and  have  thus  far  had  this  eifect 
at  Homs. 

It  is  required  that  when  a  church  is  to  be 
erected  the  lot  must  fírst  be  selected  and 
approved  by  the  Qovemor  and  Medjliss  of 
the  town,  the  Govemor  and  the  majoríty  of 
the  Medjliss  being  Turks,  and  the  rest  from 
inimical  Chrístian  sects.  Then  a  plan  of  the 
quarter  in  which  the  lot  is  must  be  prepared, 
and  a  fuU  plan  of  the  proposed  church.  These 
must  be  presented  to  the  same  bodies  and 
approved.  Thcn  masons,  carpenters,  etc, 
must  be  brought  to  testify  how  much  the 
proposed  building  wiU  cost  Then  the  chief 
members  of  the  community  must  certify 
where  the  money  came  from,  where  it  is,  and 
whether  it  is  enough  to  meet  the  estimates  of 
builders.  Three  oopies  of  all  these  plans, 
eBtimates,  and  certifícates,  all  legalised  and 
paid  for,  must  be  prepared — one  copy  to  be 
deposited  with  the  Govemor  of  the  town,  one 
to  go  to  Constantinople,  to  the  Porte,  and  one 
to  the  head  of  the  community.  All  these 
things  having  been  done,  the  Porte  wiU  then 
take  the  application  into  consideration,  and 
grant  it  or  not,  as  is  thought  best.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  these  regulations  prac- 
tically  amount  to  prohibition.  It  has  proved 
BO  at  Homs. 

At  Beyrout,  the  English  and  Amerícan 
Protestants  wish  to  rebuild  a  church  for 
themselves  and  the  natives,  on  a  lot  belonging 
to  the  Amerícan  mission.  Application  for 
this  was  made  at  the  Porte,  through  the 
American  Embassy,  six  months  since ;  but  as 
yet  not  even  a  fírst  reply  has  been  obtained. 
It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  build- 
ing  has  been  commenced  without  permission. 

At  Geghi,  near  Erzroum,  after  purchasing 
a  lot,  and  by  long  labour  obtaining  permis- 
Bion,  the  Protestants  are  not  allowed  to  build, 
on  the  pretence  that  their  lot  is  in  sight  of 
ihe  Anuenian  charch. 


The  Protestants  of  Muradchai  have  applied 
for  a  permit  to  build,  but  as  yet  there  íb  no 
reply. 

These  seven  cases  are  now  on  hand,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  case  this  yeaif  in 
which  permission  has  actually  been  obtained. 
Most  of  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  in 
Turkey  are  dwelling-houses,  temporaríly  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose.  These  are,  of  conrse,  ill 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  growing  congrega- 
tions,  and  are  not  regarded  as  churches  at  all 
by  the  people.  These  facts  are  themselves 
a  suíficient  commentary  upon  Fuad  Pasha'a 
broad  statement ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  upon 
the  Sultan's  dedaration,  so  much  quoted,  that 
he  would  protect  not  only  Chrístians  but 
Chrístianity.  If  it  were  really  a  fact  that 
Chrístíans  had  equal  ríghts  in  Turkey  with 
the  Mussulmans,  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  their  looking  to  Russia  or  anywhere  else 
for  protection.  Turkey  might  then  cease  to 
be  a  Mussulman  empire;  but  it  would,  at 
the  same  time,  cease  to  be  the  inevitable  in- 
herítance  of  the  Czar. 

BESULT8   OF   THB   BULTAN's  YISIT   TO  KUBOPB. 

We  have  read  not  a  little  in  the  English 
papers  in  regard  to  great  results  to  be  ex- 
pected  from  the  Sultan's  visit  to  Europe. 
The  only  visible  result,  thus  far,  has  been  a 
three  days'  illumination  of  tfae  BosphoruBy 
which,  like  all  iUuminations,  cost  a  vast  sum 
of  money  and  ended  in  smoke.  The  moet 
noticeable  thing  in  connexion  with  it  was  that 
the  Sultan  went  all  about  to  see  the  display» 
except  to  Pera,  the  European  quarter,  and  did 
not  go  there  because  there  were  rumours  of 
an  unfríendly  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks.  A  second  result,  not  yet  visible, 
is  the  magnifícent  scheme  of  a  railway  in  Euro- 
pean  Turkey ,  to  coet  2  6,000,000^.  sterling,  upon 
which  the  Govemment  is  to  guarantee  seven 
per  cent  interest  This  railway  has  been  under 
consideration  some  ten  yeors,  and  has  been 
conceded  before  to  one  or  two  companies,  and 
was  about  to  be  given  to  another  on  very  fair 
terms,  when  the  Sultan  retumed,  ignored  all 
previous  investigations,  and  blindly  plunged 
into  this  scheme,  which  is  very  likely  to  come 
to  nothing  in  the  end. 

I  can  think  now  of  no  other  result,  either 
visible  or  invisible,  except  that  poor  Murad 
Effendi,  the  Sultan's  nephew,  and  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  is  treated  much  worse  and  kept 
in  much  closer  confinement  than  before  the 
joumey  to  Europe.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
say  now  that  nothing  more  than  these  things 
will  come  of  the  Sultan's  vÍBÍt,  because  he 
has  been  home  only  two  month&t  and  thin!9gk 
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Beem  to  anticipate  some  good  from  the  retum  1  increasing  tbe  cbance  of  a  really  Beríons  ont- 


of  Mustaplia  Fazyl  Pasha ;  but  what  can  be 
boped  from  a  nian  who  is  the  most  notorious 
gambler  in  Europe,  and  who  sets  the  Sultan  an 
example  of  extravagance  by  himsielf  main- 
taining  a  houRehold  in  Constantinople  of  over 
8Íjr  hundred  persons  ?  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
he  Í8  to  remain  in  Constantinople. 

BULOARIA. 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  in  Bulgaria,  the 
reported  insurrection  there,  and  the  barsh 
action  of  the  Turkisb  Govemment  toward 
those  Huepected  of  unfriendly  feeling,  have 
called  more  than  usual  attcntion  of  late  to 
tbis  province.  As  to  the  insurrection,  the 
tmth  Í8  8imply  thi».  There  hasbeen  no  Puch 
thing  as  an  insurrection  in  Bulgaria.  The 
j)eople  generally  bave  not  desired  any  out- 
breuk,  and  it  was  certain  last  spring  that 
there  would  be  no  insurrection  in  Bulgaria 
this  year.  But  it  is  not  the  policy  of  Rusiíia 
to  allow  European  Turkey  to  be  quiet.  She 
has  carefully  fomented  the  troubles  between 
the  Bul^arians  and  the  Greek  Church,  al- 
though  it  is  not  tme  that  she  originated  this 
difficulty.  The  Greeks  have  to  thank  them- 
eelves  and  their  own  oppressive  measures  for 
the  origin  of  the  rebellion  against  them  in 
Bulgaria,  but  Russia  has  encouraged  it.  She 
has  not  contented  herself  with  encou- 
raging  the  Bulgarians,  however.  She  has 
at  the  sanie  time  encourdged  the  Greekp, 
giving  both  sides  to  understand  that  nothing 
but  the  unfriendly  Turkihh  Government  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  everything  de- 
aired.  And  when  the  qnestion  has  once  or 
twice  been  near  a  settlement,  Russia  bas  used 
her  influence  with  the  Turks  to  prevent  it 
So  this  summer  Russia  has  been  stirring  up 
Servia,  and  encouraging  refugees  from  Bul- 
garia  in  Roumania  tu  cross  the  river  and  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt.  Several  small  bands 
have  crossed  into  Turkish  territory,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  to  warrant  the  cmelties  of 
the  Turkish  authorities  against  persons  simply 
suspected  of  sympathising  with  thÍB  move- 
ment.  No  serious  harm  could  have  come 
firom  these  bands  beyond  the  plundering  of 
Tillages  and  travellers;  and  this  is  an  every- 
day  occurrence  now  all  about  the  Balkans,  and, 
worse  still,  even  in  sight  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nicomedia  and  Broosa.  The 
outrage  at  Rustchuck  upon  two  Servian 
officers  Í8  familiar  to  all,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  men  have  been  hung  by  scorea 
•11  through  that  vilayet,  nor  that  scores  of 
others  have  been  imprísoned  and  eziled 
without  tríal.     Theae  Beveríúe&  aie  xxiicyvieer 


break.     If  Servia  were  to  take  the  lead,  no 
doubt  Bulgaría  would  foUow. 

The  Bulgaríans,  as  a  race,  are  not  compre- 
hended  in  Europe,  and  least  of  all  are  thej 
understood  in  England.     They  are  in  manjr 
resipects  the  most  hopefnl  people  in  the  em- 
pire,  and  until  within  five  years  they  have 
been    the    most  quiet   and    loyal   rayahs  in 
Turkey.     The  action  of  the  Turks  in  their 
church  aífairs  has  somewhat  alienated  them, 
but  even  now  they  might  be  made  good  sub- 
jects.       They   are   very   industrioup,    ente^ 
prising,  and   honest — I  mean  in  comparifion 
with  Greeks.     They  have  taken  hold  of  the 
idea  of  education  within  ten  years  in  a  waj 
which  is  raising  up  the   whole  populaticn. 
Perhaps  no  niore  iutei-esting  evidence  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  race  can  be  adduced  than 
the  position  which  the  Bulgarían  boys  have 
assumed  in    Robert  CoUege,  under  Rev.  Dt. 
Hamlin.     This  is  the  only  place  wherc  the 
Bulgarian  mind  has  to  any  extent  come  under 
continuous  and  thorough  training.     The  re- 
sult  is,  that  among  the  fifteen  nationalitiea  in 
thÍ8  college  the  Bulgarions  take  the  lead,  both 
in  mental  and  moml  development.     It  is  alio 
true  in  the  schools  for  Bulgarian  boys  and 
girls  conducted  by  the  American  msssionaríes 
at   Philippopolis   and  Eski    Zagra   that  the 
scholars  have  far  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  their  teachers,  the  girls  especially.     There 
seem  to  be  a  steadiness  of  character,  a  capa- 
bility  of  patient  study,  and  an  appreciation 
of  tmth  and  leaming  beyond  what  are  found 
among  Orientals  generally.     And  ao  far  u 
education  is  concerned,  the  Bulgarían  mind 
presents  a  vii^n  poil.    It  has  been  awakened, 
but  not  yet  tumed  in  any  particular  direction. 
Tbe  Catholics  have  made  great  efforts  to  get 
control  of  this  people,  but  thus  far  they  bave 
made  very  little  real  progre».     They  have 
expended    no  little   money,   and   have  had 
temporary  succesBeB,  but  have  gained  no  per- 
manent  hold  upon  the  people.  The  AmeríciB 
missiouaríes  have  acquired  no  little  inflnence, 
and  untii  the  present  year  have  met  witb 
little  oppoeition,  but  the  príeata  are  now  be- 
ginning  to  fear  them,  and   are  stirring  np 
persecution  against  those  whc   aze  BQppoeed 
to  incline  to  Protestantism. 

I  had  intended  to  add  to  this  letter  8ome 
account  of  a  most  interesting  tonr  made  thii 
summer  through  Enropean  Turkey  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tbompson,  ageut  of  the  BritÍBh  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  Rer.  Dr.  Eoelki 


of  the  Church  Miaaionary  Society»  bnt  I  iiave 

\  tivqA^  \\.  \»i5  Vm^  already.     I  will  only  »y 

tUmBhij  roaang  the  ipirít  oí  ike  'pQO^\e,  esid\  >)[ï8\.  %m^Vl  ^  XA'va  \a]^  \a«bl  xbmSi^  ^jami^^ini^ 
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several  months,  and  that  both  these  gentle- 
men  were  agreeablj  disappointed  in  fínding 
the  peopie    everywhere,    Turks    as   well   as 


Christians,  ready  to  llsten  to  the  truth,  and  to 
purchase  the  Scriptures  and  religious  books. 


SYRIA. 

PALESTINE   EXPLORATION. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Committee    of  topography  were  cleared  up,  and  a  large 


for  the  Exploration  of  Palestine,  Mr.  Q. 
Qroye,  has  published  long  extracts  from  four 
lettersof  the  committee's  chief  agent  and  super- 
intendent,  Lieutenant  Warren,  R.  E.,  which  de- 
scribe  some  deep  excavations,  announce  several 
real  discoveries,  and  promise  others  of  greater 
moment  Mr.  Qrove  takes  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  without  more  money  the  works 
must  be  abandoned.  His  appeal  has  brought 
him  new  or  additional  subscriptions,  and  we 
may  hope  that  he  will  without  delay  obtain 
the  IfbOOl.  needed  for  the  further  explora- 
tion  of  the  foundations  of  the  southem  pre- 
cinct  of  the  Temple,  the  deep  valley  or  guUy 
of  the  Tyropoeon  on  the  west,  the  pool  called 
the  Virgin's  Fount  on  the  south,  and  other 
spots  which  remain  as  memoríals  of  the 
ancient  topography  of  Jerusalem.  Professor 
Porter,  of  Belfast,  writes  on  the  subject  to  the 
Times  as  follows  : — 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is  un- 
questionably  the  most  iniportant  agency 
ever  employed  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Its  object  is  the  accurate 
and  systematic  examination  of  the  archseo- 
logy»  topography,  geology,  physical  geo- 
gTdphy,  and  natural  history  of  the  country, 
with  a  special  view  to  Biblical  illustration. 
It  commends  itself,  therefore,  to  scientiíic 
men,  to  students  of  Qod's  Word,  and  to  the 
whole  Christian  public.  Her  Majestj-'s  Qo- 
yernment,  recognising  the  great  importance 
of  the  undertaking,  piaced  at  the  disposal  of 
the  society  a  competent  staff  of  Royal  £n- 
gineers.  The  names  of  Captain  Wilson  and 
Lieutenants  Anderson  and  Warren,  the 
leaders  of  the  expeditions,  are  a  sufficient 
goarantee  for  the  accuracy  and  thorooghness 
of  the  surveys  and  explorations. 

The  two  expeditions  have  been  eminently 
successfuL  Indeed,  the  results  have  been 
far  greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
consideríng  the  limited  resources,  and  they 
fumish  just  such  information  as  was  most 
needed.  Duríng  the  fírst  expedition,  no  fewer 
than  forty-nine  places  were  fíxed  astrono- 
mically,  including  the  leading  cities  and  sites 
from  Baalbek  on  the  north  to  Hebron  on  the 
south.  An  accurate  basis  was  thus  laid  down 
for  the  constraction  of  a  map  of  the  Holy 
liMid.     In  addition,  many  important  points 


number  of  the  sites  of  old  Bible  cities  ex- 
plored. 

The  labours  of  the  second  expedition  have 
been  even  more  important  Mr.  Warren  has 
surveyed  the  whole  plain  of  Philistia,  the 
mountain  region  and  valley  of  the  Jordan 
from  Jebel  Usd&m  to  Jezreel,  and  a  section 
of  Moab  and  Qilead  extending  from  Heshbon 
to  Jerash.  These  facts  demonstrate  the  para- 
mount  importancevof  a  fully-equipped  scien- 
tifíc  expedition ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
their  announcement  here  will  give  a  new  im- 
petus  at  the  present  moment  to  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 

But,  perhaps,  the  wonderful  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Warren  in  and  around  Jerusalem  wiU 
create  even  a  deeper  feeling  of  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  general  public.  Their 
importance  to  the  biblical  archsBoIogist 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  He  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  great  vexed  questions  of  the 
topography  of  the  Holy  City  and  its  sacred 
monuments  are  on  the  eve  of  solution.  In 
common  with  many  others,  I  have  been 
watching  with  the  most  intense  eagemeaa 
every  fresh  stage  in  the  excavations,  as  it 
corroborated  some  fact  in  history  or  illus- 
trated  some  statement  in  the  Bible.  The 
courses  of  the  three  ancient  city  walls,  bo 
minutely  described  by  Josephus,  are  now 
being  gradually  traced.  The  exact  sites  of 
the  most  hallowed  spots  on  earth — the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  Jewish  Temple — are  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  determined.  The  colossal 
foundations  of  the  Temple  wall,  in  which  are 
**stone8  of  ten  cubits  and  stones  of  eight 
cubits,'*  laid  by  Solomon  or  his  successors  on 
the  throne,  are  now  being  laid  bare  at  the 
enormous  depth  of  90ft.  and  more  beneath 
the  present  surface.  The  brídge  that  once 
spanned  the  ravine  between  the  palace  on 
Zion  and  the  Temple  on  Moriah  is  now 
proved  to  have  been  upwards  of  150ft  high. 
If  this  be,  as  it  seems,  the  **  ascent "  to  the 
bouse  of  the  Lord  which  Solomon  showed  to 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
on  seeing  it  **  there  was  no  more  spirít  in 
her.*'  The  "pinnacle  of  the  Temple,"  on 
which  the  tempter  placed  the  Saviour,  has* 
just  been  uncovered  to  its  base,  and  is  found 
atill  to  hav^  m  ^\fcv^\ÁftTL  ^<L  X^'iSí^.   '^ítsíík 
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Btatement  of  Josephus  is  therefore  no  ex- 
aggeration :  "If  any  one  looked  from  the 
Lattlements  into  the  valley  he  would  be 
giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such 
an  immense  depth."  Sections  of  the  ancient 
wall  of  Ophel  have  been  exhumed,  showing 
that,  as  Josephus  says,  it  waa  joined  to  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Temple.  Aqueducts, 
cisterns,  and  rock-hewn  channels  and  passages 
have  also  been  discovered  within  and  around 
the  Haram,  throwing  new  light  on  the  biiild- 
ings,  the  arrangcments,  and  the  services  of  the 
Temple. 

The  great  work  of  a  complete  exploration 
of  ancieut  Jerusalem  is  thus  fairly  and  auspi- 
ciously  commenced.  The  opportune  visit  of 
the  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizier  to  this  country, 
and  the  representations  ifaade  to  the  latter 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  followed  up,  as 
they  have  been,  by  the  energj',  the  wisdom, 
and  the  tact  of  Lieutenant  Warren  and  his 
admirable  staff,  have  smoothed  down  Moslem 
prejudice,  removed  local  opposition,  and  thua 
brought   about  oppoilunitics   for  excavation 


and  exploration  such  as  never  occnrred  before ; 
and,  besides,  large  numbers  of  Arab  l&bourers 
have  been  trained  to  the  work  and  are  eager 
to  be  employed ;  and  the  exact  points  for  suc- 
cessful  exploration  are  now  well  known. 
Biblical  scholars  are  anticipating  with  deepest 
interest  fuUer  discoveries.  The  attention  of 
the  whole  Christian  world  is  awakened ;  and 
just  at  this  most  exciting  stage  Mr.  Grove 
makes  the  sad,  the  humiliating  announce- 
ment,  "  The  funds  of  the  society  are  almost 
exhausted." 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Christian  public 
will  permit  a  work  so  important  to  be  aban- 
doned.  There  is  wealth  enough  and  liberality 
enough  in  England  to  carry  it  on  to  a  suc- 
cessful  iflsue.  It  is  a  work  of  conmion  inter- 
est  to  Christendom  and  to  science.  Ëngland 
has  ever  been  foremost  in  the  cause  of  scien- 
tific  research,  and  now  that  scientifíc  is  linked 
to  Biblical  research  on  the  sacred  soil  of 
Palestine,  the  liberality  of  onr  conntry  wiU 
surely  not  fail. 
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[Frora  our  own  Correspondent.] 
PRE8BYTKRIAN     REUNION. 

New  York,  November  2,  1867. 
The  Presbyterian  synods,  presbyteries,  und 
perio<lical8  are  busy  with  discussions  upon  the 
proposed  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
Presbyterian  Churches.  A  good  deal  of  oppo- 
sition  to  the  project  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
virtually  endorsed  by  the  two  General  Assem- 
blies,  has  been  developed,  especially  in  the  Old 
School.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Old  School 
presbyteries  have  expressed  themselves  ad- 
versely  to  several  of  its  provisions.  The 
Princeion  Bepertoryy  an  Old  School  review, 
has  come  out  decidedly  against  the  scheme, 
and  has  been  replied  to  in  tlie  Preshyteruin 
and  Theological  Rencw  for  October.  The 
Princeton  Review  chaiges  the  New  School 
with  sanctioning  a  loose  principle  of  subscrip- 
tion  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  with 
allowing  the  "  new  divinity  "  to  be  taught  by 
its  ministers.  As  to  the  principle  of  subscrip- 
tion,  the  New  School  repïy  that  they  adopt  the 
very  principle  which  the  Prhiceton  Keview 
advocates — viz.,  that  they  receive  the  Confes- 
8Íon,  not  as  coutaining  the  essential  principles 
of  Christianity  only  (which  is  the  theory 
charged  upon  them),  but  as  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  known  as  the  Calvinistic 
or  Reformed,  in  distinction  from  Arminianism, 
PeJagianism,  Antinomianism,  etc.  This,  too, 
tbey  thÍDk  ia  iniplied  in  tbe  pVan  oi  Úi^\ 
committee;  but  if  this  ia  not  &o  nndet^lood, 


they  are  willing  to  have  it  distinctly  stated  in 
the  plan,  so  that  the  objections  on  this  score 
can  be  readily  obviated.  As  to  the  charge  of 
sanctioning  the  new  divinity,  it  is  vague,  and 
ueeds  more  defínite  statements  of  the  points 
at  issue.  On  three  points  the  Old  and  New 
Schook  do  differ — viz.,  on  immediate  imputa- 
tion,  absolute  (or  natural)  inability,  and  the 
extent  of  the  atonement,  whether  it  be  general 
or  limited.  The  New  School  generally  regard 
the  imputation  of  sin  as  mediate,  and  not  as 
immediate  (folloMÍng  Stapper,  Edwards,  etc); 
they  hold  that  man's  inability  is  real,  but 
moral,  and  not  physical  or  natural ;  and  they 
believe  that  the  atonement  is  geneial  in  its 
provisions,  though  not  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion.  They  hold  to  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  ability  and  inability,  as 
maintained  by  President  Edwards  and  other 
New  Ëngland  divines.  But  they  do  not  hold, 
as  is  sometimes  chaiged  npon  them,  that  ^God 
could  not  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system ;  ** 
that  the  atonement  is  "symbolical  and  govem- 
mental  only,''  and  not  a  proper  sacrifice  and 
satisfaction  to  the  divine  jostice ;  nor  that  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  merely  of 
the  nature  of  "moral  suasion."  Aa  the  views 
on  both  sides  are  better  understood,  we  believe 
that  these  two  Churchee  will  come  nearer 
together.  If  possible,  they  onght  to  be  xe- 
united ;  the  divisive  tendency  haa  gona  as  htf 
lo  «a:^'  \.\i^  loAj&t^  aa  is  safe.  OUier  difierenoee 
'  \\im  VXi^  ^ox^Xa^TA^L  ^^  ^^&s»snL  i&ifttea  of 
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detail,  which  can  probably  be  adjasted,  if 
there  is  Bufficient  coníidence  in  one  anotber's 
ortbodoxY.  Tbe  Joint  Committee  meet  in 
the  early  part  of  next  year  to  reviae  their 
plan,  when  it  will  be  snbmitted  anew  to  the 
two  General  Assemblies. 

Next  week  a  Presbjterian  Convention  on 
the  pubject  of  reunion  is  to  be  hehl  in  Phila- 
delphia.  It  is  not  ecclesiastical,  but  popular. 
There  will  be  representatives  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians  and  of  theUnited  Presbyterians, 
as  well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools.  It 
was  first  proposed  bj  the  Reformed  last  sum- 
mer,  and  has  been  welcomed  bv  the  other 
bodies.  The  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
quite  fully  attended,  and  that  it  will  favour 
and  speed  the  spirit  of  reunion. 

We  are  so  pressed  upon  by  the  rivalries  of 
denominations,  by  the  growth  of  an  imported 
infidelity,  and  by  the  increasing  efforts  of  the 
Romanists,  that  union  is  imperatively  de- 
manded,  especially  among  those  who  have  the 
same  standards  of  faith.  Our  subdivisions 
weaken  and  exhaust  our  energies.  It  will  not 
do  to  go  on  in  our  new  states  and  territories 
planting  rival  churches  of  the  same  name  in 
villages  and  hamlets  where  one  can  hardly  be 
supported.  If  our  Presbyterian  Churches  can 
but  come  together,  we  believe  that  they  will 
develop  an  energy  and  zeal  which  will  tell 
with  signal  blessings  upon  the  future  religious 
hÍBtory  of  our  land. 

THE   LUTHERAN   CHURCH,   KTC. 

The  division  among  theLutherans  is  becom- 
ing  more  decided.  A  new  General  Council  is 
projected,  consisting  of  the  High  Church  Lu- 
therans  ;  and  about  one-half  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  it ; 
though  the  Missouri  Synod,  the  strictest  of  all, 
BtiU  remains  aloof.  The  New  (or  American- 
ised)  Lutherans  had  gained  the  control  of  the 
General  Synod,  and  the  Old  Lutherans  have 
drawn  off.  But  even  these  Old  Lutherans  are 
divided  among  themselves  into  Conservatives 
and  Extreme  Conservatives,  or  Symbolists  and 
High  Symbolists.  Some  contend  for  close 
communion.  All  the  Lutherans  now  number 
42  synods,  1,644  ministers,  2,915  congrega- 
tions,  and  323,825  communicants,  and  of  the 
latter  it  is  supposed  that  some  200,000  are 
foreign  bom. 

The  Meíhodist  newspaper  of  New  York  has 
been  publishing  some  rather  surprising  facts 
in  respect  to  its  probationers,  or  persons 
received  on  trial.  Frora  1856  to  1866  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reported  more 
than  1,200,000  persons  received  on  probation : 
if  faithful,  they  shonld  have  come  into  full 
fellowship  in  six  months.    But  the  gross  in- 


crease  of  membership  in  these  ten  years  wai 
only  about  500,000.  "  Where,"  asks  the 
Methodistj  "  are  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
others  whose  names  during  this  decade  have 
been  entered  as  probationers  7 "  Such  facts 
seem  to  indicate  that  many  must  have  been 
received  as  probationers  on  slight  grounds. 

THE    EXCI8B   LAW   IN   NEW   YORK. 

This  beneficent  law  is  threatened  witK 
serious  modirícations,  in  consequence  of  the 
anxiety  of  politicians  to  secure  the  foreign 
vote.  Even  in  the  Hepublican  State  Con- 
vention  a  resolution  adverse  to  itwasforced 
through  at  the  close  of  its  sessions,  when 
many  members  had  already  left  Tbe  German 
and  Irish  are  against  the  law,  particularly 
that  clause  in  it  which  prohibits  the  sale  of 
liquors  and  beer  upon  the  Lord's-day.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is,  whether  we  shall 
have  a  Sabbath.  The  pirit  in  which  the  law 
is  opposed  is  indicated  by  such  declaiations 
as  thosie  of  the  A^ew  Yorí  Deínoeraiy  a  daily 
German  newspaper  :  "  Equality  of  rights  for 
all !  No  caste  of  priests !  Either  abolish  the 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  public  institution 
altogether,  or  close  the  churches  on  Sunday.** 
"  It  is  notorious  that  the  Americans  are 
afflicted  with  the  '  English  disease,'  which  is 
a  religious  madness,  composed  of  pietifim, 
Pharisaism,  hypocrisy,  Sunday  sanctimonious- 
ness,  and  humbug,  and  supported  by  doiyn- 
right  fanaticism.''  Several  G^rman  meetings 
have  taken  the  ground  that  they  "will  not 
vote  for  any  man  who  is  in  favonr  of  temper- 
ance  and  Sabbath  laws."  Qerman  petitions 
were  sent  to  our  Constitutional  Convention, 
demanding  that  '^sabbatarian  andtemperance 
legislation  be  foreverbanished  from  the  statute- 
book,"  and  declaring  that  "they  will  never 
vote  for  a  revised  Constitution  which  sanctions 
such  laws."  The  New  York  Sabbath  Com- 
mittee  have  issued  a  forcible  appeal  to 
our  citizens  in  behalf  of  the  law,  showing 
that  it  is  needed,  that  its  operations  are 
beneíicent,  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  all 
our  past  legislation,  and  that  it  is  in  fact 
more  liberal  in  some  of  its  provisions  than 
many  preceding  enactments.  It  has  been 
pronounced  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Under  it,  the  arrests  on  Sunday  have 
been  diminished  one-half ;  the  number  of  arrests 
on  Sunday  is  now  only  half  as  many  as  on  tha 
other  days  of  the  week,  while  previously  they 
were  twice  as  numerous.  The  licence  taxet 
under  this  law  have  amounted  to  more  thaa 
two  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars  in  twa 
years,  which  sum  has  been  applied  to  tlie 
relief  of  pauperism  and  the  au^TCsai<»k  ^ 
crime.      k  \3Ki^  TBftRíaxi^  \a.  \#3o5Íil  ^  S^ 
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law  was  held  íd  this  city  last  TueR(lay  eyen- 
ing,  and  numerously  attended.  It  was  ad- 
dressed  by  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
Tribune;  Judge  WoodrufF;  Dr.  Durbin,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  Dr.  New- 
man  Hall,  of  London. 

Dr.  Hall  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 
labours  since  he  came  to  the  country.  He 
«preaches  four  times  every  Sunday,  and  gives 
one  or  more  addresses  each  day  of  the  week. 
No  clergyman,  native  or  foreign,  has  had  such 
a  **  foUowing  "  here  for  a  long  tinie.  The 
churches  where  he  is  to  speak  are  fílled  long 
before  the  time  of  service.  Everybody  is 
deligbted  with  his  simple  and  eamest  elo- 
quence.  Next  week  he  will  speak  here  on 
England  and  America. 

LATITUDINARIAN8. 

A  prominent  Unitirian,  Rev.  E.  H.  Seara, 
of  Massachu8ett8,  the  editor  of  the  Religxous 
Monthly  Jíagazine,  has  refused  to  support  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  any  longer, 
on  accouut  of  its  diffusion  of  **  iníidel  senti- 
ments,**  such  as,  the  "  Gospel  of  John  is  a 
fabricatiou;"  "  no  one  of  the  Gospels  is 
authentic ; "  Christ  not  "  only  deceived  him- 
«elf,  but  others."  The  same  association  has 
admitted  men  to  its  coimsels  of  the  most  ex- 
treme  or  Parker  type  of  opinion.  Still  more 
latitudinarian  sentiments  were  advanced  at'a 
conference  on  "Free  Religion,"  whose  aayings 
have  been  recently  publi^hed.  Such  persons 
as  Ralph  U'uldo  Emerson,  0.  B.  Frothingham, 
Henry  Blanchard,  F.  E.  Abbott,  Weiss,  and 
Watson,  proclaim  the  downfall  of  the  whole 
present  faith.  "  The  positive  CBsence  of 
religion,"  said  one  of  the  speakers,  "  is  the 
absolute  affirmation  of  spirit,  made  in  and  by 
the  soul  of  man.  .  .  .  Spirit,  pure,  universal, 
free,  embracing  all  necessity,  and  holding  all 
in  the  everlasting  solution  of  divine  freedom, 
this  is  for  ever  postulated  in  the  soul  of  man. 
.  .  .  The  Bpontaneoufl  worship  of  humanity 


testifíes  to  religion  as  natural  or  native; 
religion  itself  Í8  essentially  the  affirmation  of 
God,  of  free,  sovereign  spirit,  neither  foreign 
to  man,  nor  limited  by  him." 

A  JoumcU  ofSpeciilative  Philosophy  has  been 
started  at  St.  Louis.  Three  numbers  hare 
appeared.  It  is  devoted  to  an  «xposition  of 
the  German  schemes  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schel- 
ling,  and  others. 

MISCSLLANEOnS. 

In  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  twenty-five 
of  its  classes  have  voted  in  favour  of  changing 
its  name,  and  six  against.  The  Synod  meets 
in  November  to  act  finally  upon  the  question. 
The  style  adopted  is,  "  The  Reformed  Church 
in  Ameríca."  The  Church  had  outgrown  its 
name. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  an  eloquent  Episoopal 
preacher,  íb  to  be  tríed  for  having  held  aer- 
vices  in  a  Methodist  church.  He  wants 
the  canon  tested,  to  see  if  he  has  no  libeity 
in  this  direction.  The  Low  Church  are 
eamest  in  this  matter.  They  mean  to  preadi 
for  the  ministers  of  other  Churches,  and  to 
have  them  in  their  pulpits.  Rev.  Newman 
Hall  has  preached  in  two  Episcopal  churehes 
in  this  city. 

The  voluntary  contríbutiona  to  oar  colleges 
are  etill  on  the  increase.  The  amount  gi^en 
to  31  coUeges  last  year  wasover  three  million 
dollars. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  has  given  an  import- 
ant  decision  in  respect  to  negro  apprentice- 
ship  in  Maryland,  which  does  away  with  the 
last  lcgal  vestiges  of  slavery.  In  this  state,  ce^ 
tain  persons,  after  skvery  was  aboUahed,  were 
apprenticed  by  local  authoríties  for  a  term  of 
years ;  thus  the  old  mastera  got  back  their 
servanta.  The  Chief  Justice  has  declared 
this  to  be  '^  involuntary  servitude,"  as  it  waa 
done  withont  the  conaent  of  the  coloared 
persons. 


POLYNESIA. 


[From  our  own  CoirespondeDt.] 

Huahine,  February  26,  1867. 

MISSIONART   PROGRESS. 


now  virtually  acknowledge  that  ahame  íb  the 
chief  barríer  which  preventa  them  from  n- 
tracing  their  stepe  of  oppoaition  and  revening 


I  regret  to  say  that  truth  has  a  powerful  !  their  engines  lately  directed  against  the  tivth 
combatant,  in  the  form  of  error,  amongst  the  '  and  its  progress. 

ao-called  social  South  Sea  Islanders.  The  mis-  |  You  wiU  be  gratified  to  hear  that  oa  all 
8Íon  in  this,  the  Leeward  Qroup,  is  now  passing  the  islands  of  the  group,  witk  Imt  one  excep- 
through  a  severely  trying  crisis,  which,  painful  tion,  the  Week  of  Piayw  waa  ohaeived  on  the 
though  it  be,  will  I  hope  result  in  the  victory  >  first  week  of  the  new  yeer.  Ib  nfereMa  to 
of  truth  over  error.  Its  progress  seems  slow 
to  us,  who  are  waiting  and  labouring  for  the 

Êcbievement  of  the  victory,  but  we  \)e;^e;v«  il   «.kould  have  liked,  yet  we  hope  that  saliitaiy 
ifi  near  at  hand.    Our  enemiei  \^emBi&Vv«ík  vnSl\xsai<wa  ^«c%  "^x^AAH^ind  that  gneim 


Huahine,  I  may  aay  that  althon^  the  inleieit 
felt  in  the  services  waa  not  ao  genenl  as  we 
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answeiB  will  be  given  to  the  many  eamest 
prayers  then  presented  to  Qoóy  the  source  of 
all  good.  The  political  troubles  which  have 
for  some  months  past  materíally  interfered 
with  our  missionary  operations  in  the  group 
have  not  been  adjusted,  although  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  order  wiU  be  restored  and  we  enabled 
to  report  of  signal  success.  We  are  gratified 
to  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  constancy 
of  the  persecuted,  and  their  unflinching  attach- 
ment  to  the  truth.  From  Tahaa  we  leam 
that  the  congregations  are  very  large — in  fact, 
that  the  chapel  is  filled  to  overflowing  every 
LordVday.  His  Majesty  Tamatoa  V.  is  a 
very  attentive  hearer  of  the  Word  of  God,  as 
dispensed  by  the  deacons  of  the  church,  in 
whose  charge  it  was  left  by  us  during  our 
temporary  absence.  In  a  letter  from  one  of 
these  deacons,  dated  Jan.  24,  we  are  informed 
that  *'  the  church  members  and  people  gene- 
rally  continue  to  attend  the  worship  of  God 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  also  Tamatoa  and 
his  wife.  We  devoted  the  first  week  of  this 
year  to  prayer,  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
in  years  past.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
Borabora  were  visiting  their  brother  Tamatoa ; 


they  also  united  with  us  in  our  meetings  foi 
prayer." 

Our  labours  have  not  been  entirely  sns- 
pended  on  account  of  the  political  commo- 
tions  above  referred  to  ;  we  have  enjoyed 
some  rays  of  spirítual  sunshine  to  animate 
our  otherwise  drooping  spiríts.  During  the 
interval  we  have  sent  forth  three  ordained 
native  misaionaríes — young  men  full  of  zeal, 
and,  we  believe,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^to 
the  Tuamotu  dependencies  of  Tahiti,  whtf, 
with  other  evangelists  who  also  have  com- 
pleted  their  theological  training  in  our  insti- 
tution,  are  doing  a  great  work  for  a  hitherto 
much-neglected  people,  many  of  whom  are 
yet  not  more  than  just  emerged  from  heathen- 
ism.  In  addition  to  these,  other  of  our  stu- 
dents  have  retumed  to  Tahiti,  and  are  actively 
engaged  as  evangelists  and  schoolmasters. 
We  have  yet  hope  for  our  mission,  and  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  the  manifold 
forms  of  error  which  beset  its  path.  The 
dark  places  of  the  earth,  which  are  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cmelty,  shall  yet  be  redeemed 
to  the  Lord.  For  this  we  labour ;  for  thii 
we  pray.     The  Lord  wiU  perform  it 


0me  ItttdligMí. 


RITUALISTIC   MEETINO   m   LONDON. 

The  High  Churchmen  of  all  shades, 
alarmed  at  the  recent  report  of  the  Com- 
mission  on  Ritualism,  held  a  meeting  in 
London  on  the  19th  ult.,  to  protest  against 
any  legislative  interference  with  their  prac- 
tices.  There  was  a  large  attendance  con- 
Bisting  entirely  of  men  ;  but  of  these  a 
large  proportion  were  High  Church  clergy- 
men.  Ëvery  precaution  was  taken  to  pack 
the  meeting,  and  an  announcement  was 
read  at  the  commencement  that  no  discussion 
would  be  allowed,  nor  any  speaker  who  was 
not  called  on  by  the  chairman.  The  very 
memoríal  which  they  were  met  to  deliberate 
on  had  already  been  adopted,  and  was  largely 
signed;  and  the  present  meeting  was  only 
held  to  give  those  present  an  opportunity  of 
assenting  to  it.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  course  of  the 
meeting ;  but  the  organisation  of  the  pro- 
moters  was  too  perfect  to  allow  of  debate. 

The  following  is  the  memoríal  thus  brought 

before  the  meeting  for  its  sanction  : — 

To  tbe  Commistionera  appointed  to  inquire  into 
theRubrícs,  Orden,  andDirectionBforregalat- 
ing  the  Coane  and  Condnct  of  Pnblic  Wor- 


ship,  etc.,  according  to  the  Use  oí  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  humble  Memoríal  of  the  undermgned  Cler* 
g}-men  and  Laymen,  being  communicantf, 
Sheweth— 

1.  That  the  nse  of  high  ceremonial  in  churchet 
and  chapels  is  part  of  the  conimon  and  sta- 
tute  law  of  the  Church  of  Ëngland,  and  is  the 
snbject  of  a  rubríc  of  the  present  Book  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer,  rdatin^  to  omaments  of  churches 
and  vestiDents  of  mmistera,  which  rabríc  has  re- 
ceived  a  legal  interpretation  from  the  Judidal 
Committee  of  the  Pnvy  Council  as  follows  : — 

**The  Kubríc  to  the  present  Praver-book 
adopts  the  language  of  the  ttatute  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
they  all  obviously  mean  the  same  thing,  that  the 
same  dresses  and  the  same  utensils  or  artides 
which  were  used  under  the  first  Prayer-book  oí 
Edward  VI.  may  stiU  be  uscd."— •'LiddeU». 
Westcrton.'» 

2.  That  8uch  use,  although  in  many  partícn- 
lara  long  in  abeyance,  is  held  by  many  of  her 
clergy  and  laity  to  be  the  proper  outward  ex- 
pression  of  her  doctrine,  a  help  to  devotion,  and 
a  means  of  teaching  ;  and  the  disuse  to  have  re- 
Bulted  in  very  seríouB  Iobb  to  the  lif  e  and  devo* 
tion  of  our  congregational  worship. 

3.  That  such  abeyance  in  tiie  Church  of 
England,  toeether  with  itB  continued  ezistenca 
elsewhere,  nas  caused  revival  of  high  cere- 
monial  to  be  regarded  as  an  introdaction  of 
noveltiea  in  worahip,  and  to  be  matter  íor  tua* 
picion. 
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.  4.  That,  therefore,  such  revival  should  not  be 
effécted  in  any  case  without  great  care  and  cau- 
tion,  and  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  con- 
gregation  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  ordinary. 

5.  That  to  irapose  any  reatraint  upon  such 
revival,  other  than  the  restraints  a))ove  specified, 
would  require  ex  post  facto  legislation,  which  is, 
upon  general  principles,  inost  objectionable  ;  and 
which,  in  this  particular  instance,  would  operate 
with  grave  and  manifest  injustice  against  one 
section  of  the  clerpy  and  laity,  and  would  fur- 
ther  contravene  obligations  with  respect  to  cere- 
moniol  entered  into  by  the  clergy  under  the 
existing  law  ;  thereby  setting  a  precedent  for 
the  contravention  of  all  other  obligations  alike 
entered  into,  and  which  ex  post  facto  legislation, 
if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  have  the  further 
evil  consequence  of  narrowing  the  basis  of  the 
Church  of  Ëngland. 

A  large  numberof  your  meraoralists  arenot  iu 
the  habit  of  usiufi;  high  cereraonial,  or  wor- 
Bhipping  in  churehes  where  it  is  used  ;  but, 
neverthelesa,  in  common  with  their  brethren  who 
do  80  worship.  they  humbly  submit  that,  for  all 
the  reasons  ubove  stated,  it  is  most  inexpedient 
to  promote  any  alteration  of  the  existinjic  law,  or 
iii  any  way  to  restrain  the  lawful  liberty  of  the 
clergy  and  the  rights  of  the  laity. 

The  chair  was  taken  bv  Earl  Nelson,  who 
Miid  that  he  was  not  hiniself  in  the  habit  of 
attending  churches  where  high  ceremonial 
was  used;  but  he  wished  to  stand  up  for 
the  liberty  of  thought  and  practice  in  the 
Church  of  England.  While  he  repudiated  for 
hiniself  and  those  who  acted  with  hini  any 
wish  to  brin<í  the  Church  of  En«;land  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome,  he  longed  for  union. 

Archdeacon  Denison  was  the  principal 
Bpeaker,  and  the  mover  of  the  memorial.  He 
cloimed  for  the  meeting  that  it  had  met  to 
assert  the  claims  of  lawful  liberty  against 
the  persecuting  tenets  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  his  followers.  He  was  not,  any  more 
than  the  cbairman,  ia  love  with  ceremonial ; 
but  he  saw  clearly  that  under  the  name  of 
ceremonial  the  doctrines  of  the  High  Church- 
men  were  really  struck  at  He  thus  deíined 
the  difference  between  the  High  and  the 
Low  Churehmen  : — 

There  are  in  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  have 
been  since  the  Reformation,  two  sections,  com- 
monly  called  High  Church  and  Low  Church. 
What  is  the  tummg-point  of  the  division  ?  A 
diatinct  differeace  of  belief  on  the  Bubject  of  the 
Sacraments.  The  first  hold,  as  declared  by  the 
Church  to  be  revealed  in  Holy  Scriptore,  that 
the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul  is  begun  in  and  by 
Holy  Baptism  ;  nouríshed,  completed,  and  per- 
fected  in  and  by  Holy  Communion.  That  these 
are,  therefore,  the  principal  meauB  of  grace ; 
that  all  other  means  of  grace  flow  out  of  Holy 
HaptÍBm,  and  conveige  to,  and  centre  in,  Holy 
CommuBÍon.  The  seoond  doea  aot  deny  that 
4he  SacrameBta  are  to  be  observed  reverently. 
but  aasigQB  to  them  no  Buch  distinct  pre- 
eminence,  regardinff  them  mlieT  aa  «eaU  uooii 
tJlie  iife  of  Cnnati  already  begaii  •nd  eilti^'úi^«^ 


!  in  the  soul  by  faith,  than  as  the  means  ordained 
of  Christ  himself  for  the  b^nning,  and  the 
nouríshing,  and  perfectinff  of  that  life.  The 
tirst  then  nolds,  as  declarea  by  the  Church  to  be 
revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  regeneration  inand 
by  Holy  Baptism  ;  the  rfal  preaence  in  Íioly 
Communion.  The  second  holds  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  The  tirst  has  an  exalted  seiue  of 
the  oífice  of  the  Church  as  the  means  ordained 
of  Grod  for  the  teaching  and  the  keeping  of  the 
truth,  and  as  having,  as  snch,  "  authoríty  in 
controversies  of  faith  ;"  and  a  like  aense  of  the 
office  of  the  ministers  of  tbe  Church  as  having 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  and  by  tbe  laying 
on  of  hands  ;  and  as  sent  by  Him  to  set  forth  by 
their  life  and  doctríne  the  true  and  lively  word, 
and  ríghtly  and  duly  to  administer  the  Holy 
SacraraentB.  The  second,  bo  far  as  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  understand  its  position,  admite  the 
authoríty  of  the  Church  only  where  it  coincidei 
with  prívate  judgment.  Of  these  two  sections 
the  first  dates  from  the  íirst  year  of  the  fint 
century  of  Christianity ;  the  second  dates  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  is  Apostolic, 
Prímitive,  Catholic  ;  the  second  is  human  in* 
vention  in  many  shapes  and  nnder  many  names. 
The  iirst  is  revealed,  as  declared  by  the  Chorch: 
the  second  is  a  thing  of  human  developmeni 

The  other  speakers  were  the  Hon.Mr.Wood 
(a  son  of  Lord  Halifax),  Mr.  Shaw  Stewaii, 
Mr.  Prideaux,  Q.C.,  and  other  persons  little 
known  to  theological  controversy,  and  their 
specches  were  little  more  than  repetitions  of 
whut  had  been  said  by  their  predecessora. 

A  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union 
was  tield  on  the  following  eveníng,  at  whieh 
Dr.  Pusey  wa?  present.  The  resolutions  which 
had  been  advertised  to  be  proposed  wereof 
an  extreme  character;  but  at  the  meeting 
most  of  them  were  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
bring  their  proceedings  into  harmony  with 
the  meeting  reported  above.  This  gave  riae 
to  great  dissension,and  some  violence  of  feel- 
ing,  which  it  reqnired  all  the  reverence  en- 
tertained  for  Dr.  Pusey  to  quell ;  but,  in  the 
end,  the  altered  reaolntions  were  adopted. 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTEBBDBT  A2n> 
RITUALI8M. 

The  following  reply  has  been  letuTDed  to 
an  address  from  a  large  number  of  clei^men 
and  churchwardens  in  the  diocese  of  Sáalisboiy 
by  the  Archl>lshop  of  Canterbury  : — 

Addington-pail;,  October,  1867. 
Kev.  and  Dear  Sir, — In  the  sbort  antwv  I 
gave  to  the  address  yoa  f orwarded  me  some  tane 
since,  I  informed  yon  that  there  were  kgal  •• 
well  as  theological  qnestioos  involved  in  mf 
compliance  wiui  its  urayer  in  the  eenae  ín  vhiefe 
I  understood  it.  and  that  tbese  wonld  leqaire 
my  very  carefnl  consíderatíon.  Yon  innïfinil  to 
expeet  that  I  shonld  take  eome  pnblíe  notíee 
of  the  late  charge  of  yonr  dioceaan  in  tïie  wêifd 
censure  or  approval.  in  oonaeqneDee  of  tlie  n- 
presentations  yoa  made  to  me  of  oome  pissiJFi 
mthatcharge.  Batyonr  adclreesptooeedsepee 
'  «^-^  «»»^^>^>  ^.^^  •^lfVirii  intifii  of  en  ■icitliMbn|ii 
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As  bishop  of  liÍ8  own  diocese,  he  is  precisely  on 
the  eame  footing  with  each  of  his  episcopal 
brethien  in  the  province.  Although  he  heprimus 
inter  parts^  for  certain  purposea,  yet  that 
primacy  gives  him  no  more  nght  to  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  such  bishopa  in  their  dioceae 
than  the^  have  with  his,  until  his  action  aa 
metropohtan  be  invoked,  for  the  purpose  of 
admonishing  or  coercing  one  of  his  suftraganB, 
through  hÍ8  court,  on  appeal  in  regard  to  an 
ÍDJury  inflicted  on  some  party  by  that  BUÍTragan 
in  the  exerciae  of  his  administrative  authority  in 
bÍB  diocese. 

I  do  not  however,  gather  from  the  tenor  of 
the  address  that  you  make  any  such  appeal  to 
my  juriadiction  in  the  Court  of  Arches  in  the 
matter  of  the  charge  ;  so  that  it  wuuld  be 
impertinent  in  me  as  a  brother  bishop  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
SalÍBbury  without  such  appeal,  and  premature 
were  1  to  paas  any  opinion  with  respect  to  it, 
when  my  action  as  metropolitan  might  possibly 
be  invoked  to  pass  a  judicial  sentence  upon  it. 

The  subscribers  say  that  they  feel  solemnly 
bound  to  resist  the  introduction  into  their 
churches  of  the  practices  of  the  Kitualists  ;  but 
they  do  not  allege  that  the  bishop  has  insisted 
in  his  charge  upon  the  introduction  into  all  or 
any  of  the  cburches  of  his  diocese  of  these  novel 
practices,  which  they  assert  they  would  feel 
Dound  to  resist ;  there  is  accordingly  so  far  no 
ground  for  the  intervention  of  the  metropolitan's 
authority. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  a  hope  that  the 
Dovel  variations  from  the  established  usage 
of  our  Chnrch,  which  you  intimate  have  caused 
the  alieuation  of  many  of  its  attached  members 
in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  wiU  not  be  continued 
aftertheReport  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners ; 
that  the  restraint  of  all  such  variations  is  expe- 
dient,  with  a  view  to  prumote  the  peace  of  the 
Chnich. 

I  am,  rev.  and  dear  Sir, 
Your  faithful  friend  and  brother, 

C.  T.  Camtuar. 

Rev.  Henry  Moule,  Fordington 
Vicarage,   Dorchester. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  in  acknowledgÍDg 

tbe  receipt  of  this  communicatioD,  on  behalf 

of  his  friend  Mr.  Moule  and  his  co-signatories, 

says,  "  While  submitting,  as  we  needs  must, 

to  the  conclusions  to  which  your  Qrace  has 

come,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  consider  it  some- 

what  hard  that  there  seems  to  be  no  possible 

hope  of  shielding  the  Church  in  thia  diocese 

írom  the  authoritative  promulgation  of  such 

erroneous  doctrines  as  we  believe  our  bishop  to 

have  set  forth  in  his  late  charge,  except  by 

embarking  in   what   experience   tells   us   is 

likely   to    be   an    almost   interminable   and 

ruinous  lawsuit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts." 

THfi   IRI8H   CHURCH. 

The  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  led  to  a  great 
demonstration  at  Hillsborough,  in  Ukter,  in 
the  course  of  last  month.  It  was  estimated 
that  from  30,000  to  40,000  persons  were 
preaent    The  Marquis  of  Downshire  predded 


at  the  meeting,  and  tbere  were  also  preeent 
the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke, 
of  Belfast,  both  of  whom  had  attended  a 
similar  demonstration  at  the  same  place  thirty 
years  before,  and  who,  though  much  enfeebled, 
wei*e  still  able  to  take  a  part  in  this  meeting. 
Other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Professor  Porter, 
of  the  Belfast  Presbyterían  Institution,  the 
Rev.  W.  Kisbey,  and  several  influential  lay- 
men.  Presbyterians  were  present  as  well  as 
Episcopalians,  and  it  was  a  noticeable  fact 
that,  though  the  vast  multitude  were  very 
enthusiostic,  no  party  banners  or  emblems 
were  displayed.  A  counter-demonstration  was 
attempted  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin, 
where  Cardinal  Cullen  presided,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  one  or  two  other  Protestanta  took 
part  ;  but  the  meeting  bore  no  comparison, 
in  point  of  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  to  that 
in  the  North. 

THE    NEW    DEAN    OP   EXETER. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  Incumbent  of 
Paddington,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Glou- 
cester,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of 
Exeter,  vacant  by  the  refiignation  of  Viscount 
Midleton.  Canon  Boyd  is  well  known  as 
an  able  preacher,  scholar,  and  author.  áa  a 
vigorous  reasoner  and  a  well-equipped  Pro- 
teatant  theologian  he  has  few  rivals.  In 
1859  Canon  Boyd  was  removed  from  Chelten- 
ham,  where  he  had  officiated  for  nearly  seven- 
teen  vears;  and  in  1863  he  declined  the 
Archdeanery  of  Durham,  with  a  canonry 
offered  by  Bishop  Baríng,  as  a  mark  of  his 
lordship's  sense  of  the  zeal  and  energy  with 
which  Mr.  Boyd  had  ably  discharged  his 
duties  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester. 

THE   CHURCH   AND   DISSENT. 

The  discussion   at  the  late  Wolverhamp- 

ton   Church    Congress   on  union  with  Non- 

conforniists  has  led  to   much  thought   and 

deliberation    on    the    question   with   many 

Churchmen  and  Dissenters.      The  Noncon- 

formists  of  Wolverhampton  have  had  several 

meetings  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  proposed 

by  them  to  invite  a  Congress  of  all  the  Evan- 

gelical  Nonconformist  Churches,  to  consider 

the  question  from  their  point  of  view.    Among 

the  more  remarkable  papers  which  this  subject 

has  called  forth,  we  quote  some  extracts  from 

a  letter  addressed  to  the  Oaardian  by  the 

Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttclton,  the  brothep 

of  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  Rector  of  Hagley.     It 

mav  be  remembered  that  both  he   and  his 

brother  took  an  active  and  conciliatory  part 

in  the  discustiion  referred  to.      Mr.  Lyttelton 

says,  in  relation  to  the  Wesleyans — 

BelievinKt  aa  l  do^  th»l  "^^  ^vj  ^tl  ^^k^^^  ^ 
Teumoii  w\t\i  t\k*  '^  «i^vsisi  \jrAi  ^«^  *w5«^ 
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wonld  be  a  nuMt  blessed  one  for  thia  Charch 
and  ihe  nation — that  the  Wesleyans  are  doing, 
and  always  will  do,  a  work  for  Christ  and  for 
the  ■ouU  of  men  which  is  very  greatly  needed, 
and  which  the  Church,  at  preiient,  at  least,  can- 
Bot  ordinarily  do ;  believing,  also,  that  one  great 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  regainin^  tbem  to 
foll  fellowship  with  ut  is  our  nut  attributÍDg  to 
them  their  richtful  pontion  as  a  ChrÍBtian  bcKÍy, 
I  i^ould  be  glad  to  oe  allowed  to  urge  the  ex- 
pedieucy  and  the  duty  of  **holding  out  the 
ríght  hand  of  felloMnihip  to  them  "  much  more 
openly  than  we  do. 

It  Í8  felt  by  many  that  to  do  m  ia  to  sanction 
■ohisnL 

Now,  that  there  Í8  a  schism — a  very  deplorable 
■ohÍBm  — between  us  and  them,  who  shall  deny  ? 

But  cU  who9t  door  does  the  êin  ofthat  Khism  lie  1 

We  all  allow  that  it  Í8  at  the  door  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  of  the  Wesleyans. 

If  80,  then  I  ask,  Í8  it  not  certain  that  the 
judieial  eoruéqwnce*  of  tluxt  sin — sucb  as  the  pri- 
▼ation  of  grace,  and  of  the  Divine  indwelling  in 
the  body  that  Í8  ^ilty  of  that  sin— wiU  be 
▼ÍBÍted,  not  ezclusively  or  wholly  upon  the 
Wesleyans,  but  in  its  due  proportion  upon  us 
ioo?  We  are  **in  a  great  trespass"  together 
with  regard  to  this  schism. 

But  Í8  it  in  the  spirit  of  8uch  a  confession  that 
Churchmen  commoQly  treat  with  Weeleyans— or 
with  otber  Dissentors  so  far  as  the  cxMe  is  the 
■ame  with  them  ?  I8  not  our  not  doinff  so,  but 
acting  and  speaking  a8  if  the  8Ín  were  i3l  on  one 
■ide,  one  of  the  great  impediments  in  the  way  of 
onr  conciliating  and  8o  winning  them  ? 

Further,  in  jud^^ing  of  their  position  a8  a 
ChrÍ8tian  commumty,  and  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  them,  do  we  act  as  honestly  as  we 
ooght  upon  the  oftcn-repeated  Divine  injunction 
to  judge  of  systems  by  their  fruitê — fruits  es- 
pecially  in  tuming  souU  to  Chríst  ?  Do  we  make 
our  theoríes  and  interpretation  of  Holy  Scrípture 
give  way,  as  much  as  we  ousht,  to  the  eviaence 
of  the  Diviae  favour  aflTorded  by  such  fruUs  oí 
fystems?    . 

*'  But  these  assertions  of  yours,"  I  kuow  it 
will  be  said,  **  with  regard  to  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirít  amoug  Disseaters,  are  not  safe  grounds  to 
rMt  upon,  t^cause  we  do  not  know  tJicU  they  are 
realfruits  qfthe  Spirit.^* 

Allow  me,  with  all  the  energy  I  can,  to  deny 
this.  We  do  koow  what  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
of  Ood.  Would  our  Lord  have  givea  us  a  com- 
mand  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  obey  ? 
And  yet  does  He  not  continually  command  us  to 
judga  systems  and  teachers  by  their  fruits  ? — 
that  is,  their  fruits  m  the  long  run^  m  couvertiag 
«ouls  to  Chríst,  ia  produciag  a  geaeratioa  of 
Christ-like  souls  ;  for  of  course  it  would  be  most 
rash  to  draw  conclusions  from  any  shortlived  ex- 
poriment,  or  merely  from  crowdea  congregations 
aad  the  like. 

But  f rom  such  f ruits  as  those  I  have  descríbed, 
it  U  our  solemn  duty,  as  we  fear  God,  to  judge 
of  systems  and  of  the  Divine  favour  and  co- 
operation  wich  religious  bodies. 

It  MTÍll  be  said  **thU  U  a  danserous  theory; 

how  far  will  it  lead  us  ?  *'    Ma^  I  answer,  first, 

that  I  do  not  know  '*how  far  it  will  lead  us." 

Surely  thÍM  argumentum  ad  timortm  U  not  to  be 

reoeived,  at  ieMt  when,  as  in  thU  caae,  it  *\a 

pleMded  Mgêiïut  a  plain  DiyinA  oommaiid.    \jíí^ 


U8  obey  the  Divine  voice,  and  trost  God  for  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  fortifies  hU  argaments  by 
reference  to  BÍBhop  Andrewea,  Hooker,  and  the 
present  BUhop  Selwyn. 

On  the  same  subject,  Dr.  M'Neile,  from  the 

Evangelical  side   of  the    Chnrch,    addressed 

DÍBsenters  of  all  classes  at  a  meeting  of  the 

Liverpool  Bible  Society,  and  said,  that  as  Dr. 

Pusey  had  published  an  Eirenicon  for  union 

with  Ronie,  he  wished  to  put  forth  an  Eireni- 

con  for  union  with  Evangelical  Dissenters. 

After  stating  that  their  diflferencea— epiaco- 

pacy,    ceremonies,  adoption  by   the  State — 

were  not  fundamental,  he  added  : — 

The  time  has  come  when  a  sreat  and  easentisl 
difference  should  be  marked  between  a  separa- 
tion  which  involves  the  fundamental  trath  of 
God's  Word,  aad  the  separation  which  lies  com- 
parativoly  on  the  surface;  and  I  say  to  all  of 
you  who  do  not  agree  in  everything  with 
me,  do  not  cast  away  thU  appeal,  saying — **  It 
U  your  affair  in  the  Church  of  Englaud,  and  we 
have  no  concem  in  it "  Have  we,  the  Ëvangelicil 
body  of  the  Church  of  Ëngland,  offended  joa? 
Have  we  been  cold  aad  dUtaat,  and  done  any- 
thing  tbat  you  have  taken  amisa  ?  Perhaps  some 
of  us  have,  and  if  we  have  it  U  the  glory  of  a 
man  to  pass  by  offences.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
appeal  for  combination  in  thU  crisis,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  to  acknowled^e,  to  avow,  that  my 
iudgmeat  in  thU  crisis  is,  that,  without  your 
help,  I  see  ao  humau  means  of  maintaining  in 
its  mtegríty  the  ProtestantUm  of  England. 

THB   LATK   VICE-PRESIDEST  OF   THE 
EVANOELICAL    ALLULNCE. 

The  foUowing  resolution,  which  has  re- 
cently  been  transmitted  to  ns,  was  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  Conncil  of  the  Evan- 
gelical   Alliance   at  their  meeting  on  Jone 

28  :— 

In  recording  on  their  minutea  the  death  of 
John  Hendersoa,  Rsq.,  of  Park,  oae  of  the  Vice- 
presidents  of  the  Evan^lical  Alliance,  ths  Com- 
mittee  of  Couacil  desire  to  give  ezpreasion  to 
the  sentiments  of  affectionate  veneration  with 
which  they  contemplate  hU  charaoter  and 
cherísh  the  memory  of  his  ChrUtUn  virtnes. 
With  Bincere  but  submÍBsive  sorrow  they 
moum  the  loss  sustained  in  hU  removal,  not 
bv  themselves  alone,  but  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  CbrístUn  Church,  even  thoogh  their 
sorrow  is  raitigated  by  the  assured  conviction 
that  he  has  exchanged  a  condition  of  snffering 
an^  protracted  decay  for  imperUhable  bleased- 
ness  and  glory.  One  of  the  oríginal  projectort 
and  fouaders  of  this  inatitution,  he  watched 
over  its  rUe  and  progress  with  almoat  parental 
Bolicitude.  and,  ia  the  earlier  períod  of  ita  exirt* 
ence  especialiy,  deemed  no  amoont  of  time,  of 
personiu  eaergy,  or  of  pecuniary^  sapporti  mU- 
applied  which  he  coald  devote  to  ita  aerrice ;  nor 
with  its  latter  and  more  extended  operatíona»  aa 
its  inflaence  advanoed,  and  ita  Tune  WM  re- 
cos^ised  in  varioua  parta  of  the  world.  did  ha 
\  It^  V>  mvDÁi«iX  «k  \gKOLeflraaa  aod  enli^iteiied 
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ffratiBcation  merely,  bat  eqaally  of  ChrÍBtian 
daty,  he  was  present  at  its  great  assemblies  on 
the  Continent  as  well  as  in  our  own  country ; 
and  both  aided  its  transactions  by  his  judiciouB 
coanaeU,  and  suHtained  them  by  his  large  ma- 
ni6cence.  Stedfastly  adhering  to  the  £van- 
gelical  doctrines  which  the  Alliance  takes  aa  its 
Easis,  he  entered  warmly  into  its  chief  design, 
devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  its  practical 
objecta,  and  saccesafully  cultivated  tne  spirit 
it  inculcates.  Few  men  hav  laboured  with 
greater  diligenccs  or  selected  their  measures 
with  greater  judgment,  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  to  counteract  the  progress 
alike  of  intidelity  and  Popery,  especially  amouff 
the  working  classes.  On  mauy  grounds  entitled 
to  the  deferenoe  of  his  associateis,  his  modesty 
often  induced  him  to  shriok  from  positions  of 
prominenoe,  in  which  their  respect  would  have 
placed  him ;  but  he  nevertheless  exerted,  in  the 
absence  of  all  oetentation,  an  iutluence  as  power- 
ful  as  it  was  beneticial,  and  as  extensively 
diSused  as  it  was  imperceptible  and  wise.  Of 
few  words,  but  of  clear  perceptions,  his  opinions 
were  íormed  with  deliberation  and  expressed 
with  caution,  and  his  coadjutors  seldom  found 
occasion  to  doubt  his  discretion,  and  never  to 
question  his  sincerity.  He  was  thus  endeared 
to  them  by  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  character 
not  less  than  by  his  uniformly  amiable  and 
coorteous  deportment;  and  now  that  he  is  re- 
moved  from  their  earthly  fellowship,  they  look 
íorwiurd  with  **a  lively  hope"  to  the  reanion 
which  awaits  the  redeemed,  at  **  the  coming  of 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  oar  gathering  to- 
gether  with  him." 

To  his  widow,  always  associated  with  himself 
in  works  of  faith  and  love,  and  in  steady  attach» 
ment  to  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical 
AUiance,  the  Committee  desire  to  present  the 
assurance  of  their  respectful  and  profound 
sympathy,  oommending  her  in  their  prayers  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  te 
ihe  grace  of  onr  compassionate  Redeemer,  and 
to  the  commuoion  and  the  abiding  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter. 

INAUOURAL  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  DUFF. 

It  is  known  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  in  Scotland  appointed  the  venerable 
Dr.  Duff,  the  well-known  missionary,  to  a 
newly-created  chair  in  their  CoUege,  the  chair 
of  Evangelistic  Theology.  The  Doctor  de- 
livered  his  opening  address  to  the  students  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  announced  his  intentiou  to  deal 
largely  in  bis  lectures  with  the  caUing,  quaU- 
iications,  and  requirements  of  missionaries  to 
the  heatheu.  The  aim  of  his  lectures  may 
be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  extract  from 
his  introductory  address  : — 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  chief  end, 
more  esi^eciaUy,  of  all  pulpit  ministrations,  is,  or 
ought  ÍK)  be,  the  salvation  and  editíoation  of 
souls.  Let  that  chief  end,  then,  be  ever  present 
in  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  desires  and 
prayers,  preparations  and  active  efforts,  and  it 
wUl  enable  yoa,  as  by  a  divine  instinct,  to  dis* 
criminate  between  the  ase  and  abuse,  the  appro- 
priata  and  inappropríate  employment,  of  any  or 


all  the  branches  of  mere  human  leaming.  It 
wiU  lead  you  to  feel,  and  feel  intensely,  that 
above  and  beyond  aU  other  works  put  together, 
the  Bible  itself  must  be  the  inexhaustible  maga* 
zine  of  aU  your  principal  instroctions  and  appeals. 
Strive,  then,  for  yourselves  to  dig  deep  into  that 
unfathomable  mine.  Strive,  for  yourselves,  to 
draw  forth  fresh  gems  from  the  unsearchabla 
riches  of  divine  Iwowledge  that  are  treasured 
there.  Or,  if  human  help  be  resorted  to,  let 
it  be  that  of  the  Reformers  and  old  Pnri- 
tans,  rather  thon,  with  a  few  signal  exoeptions, 
that  of  the  modern  German  divines.  In  any 
case,  be  not  satisfied  with  scraps  and  fragments 
picked  up,  at  seoond  hand,  trom  the  diggings 
and  gatherings  of  others.  Bear  in  mind  the 
eamest  coansel  of  tbe  godly  Brainerd — **  Striva 
to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  diviue  tmths,  and 
never  be  content  with  a  superticial  knowledge. 
By  this  means  your  thoughts  wiU  graduaUv  grow 
weighty  and  judicious."  Such  solid  scnptural 
attainments  alone  wiU  enable  you  to  remain  sted' 
fast  and  immovable  in  such  sifting,  winnowing, 
troublous  times  as  these  !  Let  tho  Bible,  there* 
íore,  be  daily  and  continuaUy  searched  as  with 
fervent  prayers  and  supplication  to  God,  until 
your  whole  soul  be  pervaded  and  saturated  with 
its  spirit  and  enriched  with  its  precious  contents 
— until  to  your  habitual  experience  of  it  the 
words  of  the  wise  man  may  be  Uterally  appUed, 
**  When  thou  ^oest,  it  shaU  lead  thee ;  when 
thou  sleepest,  it  shaU  keep  thee ;  when  thoa 
awakest,  itshaU  taUc  with  thee." 

RELIGION    AND   EDUCATION. 

A  conference  of  the  Congregatioaal  body 
was  held  ou  the  20th  ult.,  at  the  London 
Tavem,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  their 
position  in  refereuce  to  the  question  of  na- 
tional  education.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  pre- 
sided,  and  read  a  memorial  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  signed  by  himself  and  Mr.  Edward 
Biines,  giving  their  individual  views  on  a 
modifícation  of  the  Minutes  in  Council,  which 
they  recommend  as  at  once  just  and  expedient. 
They  stated  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  State 
should  neither  enforce  nor  prohibit  reUgious 
teaching  in  day-schools,  but  that  perfect  free- 
dom  should  be  allowed  in  this  respect.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  CouncU  on 
Education  replied  by  direction  of  the  Lord 
President,  stating  that  his  Grace  waa  pre- 
pared  to  recommend  that  the  name  Con- 
gregational,  Baptist,  Independent,  or  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  should  be  received  by  the 
Council  as  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  any  question  or  inquiry  extend- 
ing  beyond  the  sanitary  condition  and  secular 
instruction  of  schools  applying  for  aid  from 
the  parliamentary  grant  under  any  of  those 
designations.  Mr.  Morley  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Govemment  thus  maiutained  the 
grant  with  regard  to  the  combination  of  re- 
Ugioua  with  aecular  instruction.     At  fiLcat  hA 
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was  disposed  to  reject  the  concession  that  was 
offered  to  them,  and  declare  that  unless  all 
they  demanded  was  conceded,  and  perfect 
equality  shown,  not  merely  to  all  religious 
bodieB,  but  to  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
give  any  religious  inAtructiou  at  all,  they 
would  accept  nothing  from  the  Govemment. 
He  had,  however,  been  iuduced  to  cousider 
the  matter  carefuUy,  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  came  was  that  this  was,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  perfect  scheme  for  which 
they  could  at  present  hope.  Mr.  Baines, 
M.P.,  read  a  long  series  of  resolutions  em- 
bodyiug  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  cor- 
respondence  read  by  Mr.  Morley,  and  ex- 
plained  the  reason  which  had  led  him  to  feel 
that  it  was  impossible  for  CongregationaUsts 
any  longer  to  resist  the  demand  for  State  aid 
and  education  which  was  now  so  universal. 
Sir  F.  Crossley  supported  Mr.  Baines's  views, 


and  expressed  his  approval  of  tbe  resolntíons 
submitted.  A  very  protracted  and  stormj 
discussion  followed.  Ëventually,  the  resolu- 
tions  submitted  by  Mr.  Baines  were  with- 
drawn,  in  compliance  with  the  feeling  of  the 
meeting ;  and  a  single  resolution  was  passed, 
expressing  the  conviction  of  the  meeting  as 
to  the  inestimable  value  of  religioos  instrac- 
tion  in  training  the  young,  and  its  belief  that 
the  instruction  could  be  best  reconciled  with 
the  right  of  conscience  and  civil  liberty  if 
left  to  the  action  of  the  supporters  of  schoobs 
and  not  to  that  of  public  authority.  The 
resolution  further  required  that  the  aid 
granted  to  schools  should  be  given  impfutially 
for  the  ascertained  results  of  school  teaching, 
and  pledged  the  meeting  to  use  its  best  endea- 
vours  to  secure  a  modifícation  of  the  Minutes 
of  Council  in  harmony  with  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1858. 


Pimí|l2  ^ttrkj  uf  "^mms. 


ALOERIA. 

The  correspondent  of  a  contemporary  in  Algeria  writes  as  follows :  **  Here  in  Algiers 
a  minister,  nho  speaks  Castilian  well,  is  making  a  great  many  converts.  There  are  now 
1,500  Spanish  Protestants,  and  many  more  on  the  road  to  conversion.  The  Sisters,  who 
have  great  educational  establishments  in  the  suburbs,  have  dismissed  some  young  women 
employed  by  them  as  dressmakers,  because  their  fathers  '  were  Protedtants,  and  they  them- 
selves  read  the  Bible.'  They  also  employ  a  good  many  workmen,  and  threaten  to  dismiss 
them  if  they  tum  Protestants.  This  makes  the  workmen  prevaricate.  They  go  to  hear  a 
Protestant  sermon,  and  pretend  they  have  been  to  mass.  These  Spanish  converts  come  back 
from  church  radiant  every  Sunday.  *  Formerly,  we  were  fools,'  they  say ;  *  now  we  are 
Christians.' " 

WESTERN   AFRICA. 

We  hear  of  more  heathen  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Old  Calabar.  King  Archibong,  of 
Duketown,  being  at  war,  captured  a  number  of  prisoners  and  doomed  them  to  execution. 
The  Rev.  W.  Anderson,  missionary,  used  all  the  influence  he  had  with  Archibong  and 
his  chiefs,  to  induce  them  to  spare  the  women  and  children,  but  in  vain.  On  Sunday,  the 
22nd  of  September,  the  missionary  maJe  a  statement  in  the  church  to  the  £uropeans  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  six  women  and  some  children  to  be  kiUed  that  night.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  traders  to  form  themselves  into  a  deputation  to  intercede  for  the  poor  wretches.  This 
was  done,  but  Archibong  was  very  much  displeased.  Some  of  the  traders  went  on  shore  the 
following  night,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  two  women  and  an  infant  At  midnight  the  whole 
of  the  traders  went  in  a  body  to  the  King,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  they  aroused  him  from 
his  slumbers,  and  obtained  an  interview.  He  promised  to  uend  to  the  ships  all  the  women 
«nd  ehildren  which  he  then  held.  Three  days  elapsed,  however,  without  this  promiae  being 
folfilled.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  slain  duríng  the  three  nights  the 
butchering  was  carríed  on,  but  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty.  Six  more  of  the 
captives  were  subsequently  rescued. 

We  regret  to  leam  the  destruction  of  the  mission  churches  at  Abeokuta.  The  Bev. 
J.  A.  Lamb,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  wrítes  as  foIIow%  from  Lagoe,  onder  date  of 
October  19th: — 

Last  Sunday  moming,  without  any  previous  notice,  or  even  the  mmoor  or  intimatiiia  of  aodi  a 

ihíug,  the  Abeokuta  bellman  went  round  early,  declaring  that  there  was  to  be  no  aaBemUy  for  DÍTÍiit 

wonhip  that  dAy.      Soon  aíter  companiea  oí  people  yroooeding  fntm  a  meetin^  at  thA  Baehonm** 

went  to  tbê  dífferent  churchea  and  broke  t\i«m  a^  ao^rGL  \a  \^<b  ^gco^TA  «ifi«^  Ikiia,  whtoh  tlM  cfaitt 

Ogadifê  dafended.      Th«y  then  broke  down  tSie  imMáoTi.Vwiiwk,  %xw\^A5ii\v  wA  ^$s»&kkA.«««t- 
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thing,  not  even  permitting  Mr.  Wood,  or  Mr.  Faulkner,  or  Mr.  Allen  to  go  away  with  the  actuai 
clothes  they  required  on  their  bodies.  From  Mr .  Wood  they  took  hat  and  sboes ;  f rom  Mr.  Faulkuer, 
hat ;  and  from  Mr.  Allen,  nearly  all  his  olothes.  One  student  of  the  Iffbein  Institution,  who  cauie 
down  yesterday,  only  had  a  country  cloth  on  him,  which  he  said  was  oorrowed,  for  they  actually 
drove  nim  off  naked.      Ele  had  a  blow  on  the  aide  of  his  head,  which  he  said  was  given  him  while 


his  aervants  in  the  terríble  disaster.  We  are  anxiously  awaitiug  their  arrival  here.  The  bitter  hate 
manifested  against  the  Christian  rtrligion  and  the  unoffending  missionariea  is  the  worst  feature  in  tha 
affair.  They  declare  that  all  the  converts  Bball  go  back  to  heathenism  or  be  killed.  Women  and 
children  were  just  as  furious  in  the  onset  as  the  men.  Mr.  White  is  preparing  to  leave  Otta,  having 
received  wamiug  from  a  f riendly  chief  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  go.  1  uoderstand  that  Osielle 
chnrch  and  mÍBSion-house  have  sbared  in  the  destniction,  and  that  Mr.  Moore  has  alao  taken  refuga 
in  Abeokuta,  and  is  expected  here. 

The  Church  Misaionary  comaiittee  earnestly  ask  the  prayers  of  the  friends  of  missions 

at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Yoruba  mission. 

The  catechiat  Doherty,  who  was  long  believed  to  have  perished  by  a  cruel  death,  has, 
we  are  glad  to  leam,  at  length  re-appeared,  in  charge  of  an  agent  of  the  Govemor  of  Lagos, 
having  been  released  by  the  King  of  Dahomey. 

CENTRAL   AFRICA. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  now  considerable  probability  of  Dr.  Living- 

Btone  being  stiU  alive.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  held  towards  the 

doae  of  last  month,  a  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  Kirk,  who  stated  that  he  had  con- 

versed  with  a  native,  who,  as  Dr.  Kirk  believed,  had  seeu  Dr.  Livingatoue,  and  whose  state- 

ments  made  it  '*  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  our  distinguished  traveller  may  even 

yet  succeed  and  disprove  the  story  given  us  of  his  death  by  the  Johanna  men."     Letteis 

were  also  read  from  the  Foreign-office,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  following, 

addressed  by  the  British  Consul  at  Zanzibar  to  the  Foreigu  Secretary,  aud  dated  Sept  28 : — 

My  Lord, — A  native  boat  being  on  the  point  of  leaviog  thia  for  Makulla,  near  Aden,  I 
haaten  to  trainmit  to  your  lordship  the  copy  of  a  despitch  of  thia  day'a  date,  that  I  have 
addresaed  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  acquainting  him  with  the  intelli- 
gence,  gathered  within  the  laat  two  daya  from  people  wbo  have  come  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
with  reference  to  a  white  man  baving  been  aeen  aevcn  montha  ago  at  a  place  called  Marunga,  650 
miles  due  east  of  Zanzibar.  Siace  writing  the  accumpanying  deapatch,  the  alave  on  whotfe  iulorma- 
tion  more  partieularly  the  belief  of  Dr.  Livingstone  being  afive  may  be  baaed  haa,  among  a 
hundred  photographa,  reoogniaed  tbe  portrait  of  Dr.  Livíngatone,  the  man  he  aaw  at  Marunga. 
Thia  ia,  indeed,  glorioua  newa,  aud  Dr.  Kirk  and  I  leave  thia  for  Bagamoyo  aa  aoon  aa  poaaible  to 
gather  further  information  f rom  other  membera  of  the  caravan  to  which  the  alave  in  question  is 
attached.— I  have,  etc.,  H.  A.  Marcuill. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers,  Mr. 

Waller,  who  had  been  with  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Dr.  Kirk  in  former  expeditions,  said  the 

information  contained  in  them  was  more  valuable  than  any  before  received;  it  greatly 

increased  his  hope.«<  for  Dr.  Livingstone's  safety.    Mr.  Sherard  Osbome  and  Captain  Kennelly 

also  concurred  in  the  hopeful  view  expressed  throughout  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison ;  indeed, 

the  only  one  who  expressed  a  contrary  opiaion  was  Mr.  Crawford.     At  the  close  of  the 

discussion,  Sir  Koderick  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  had 

hitherto  been  sceptical  as  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  safety,  in  which  he  confessed  that  this  fresh 

iuformation  had  caused  him  to  change  his  mind. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  having  applied  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  the  purpose, 
Buch  information  has  been  furaished  in  respect  of  interpreters  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition 
and  respecting  the  country  as  the  jouraals  of  missionaries  could  supply.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
has  iuvited  Dr.  Krapf,  formerly  missionary  in  Abys.*inia,  to  accompany  the  expedition  as 
interpreter.  Dr.  Krapf  states  in  a  letter  that  he  had  accepted  the  offer  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  and  would  join  the  expedition  at  Massowah ;  that  for  the  last  two  years  he  had  been 
engaged  in  Amharic  studies,  especially  ia  editing  for  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society 
an  Amharic  New  Testameut,  10,000  copies,  and  various  small  tracts  in  that  language,  as  well 
as  the  four  Gospels  in  Tigré ;  that  he  had  stipulated  to  have  an  assistant  who  would  act  as 
Bible  colporteur,  and  that  he  anticipated  large  opportunities  of  spreading  Christian  tmth  in 
connexion  with  the  expedition.  The  directors  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
bave  also  authorised  the  engagement  of  a  colporteur  in  Bombay,  and  requeated  permission 
for  him  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
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80UTH   AMERICA. 

Dr.  Hnme,  of  Liverpool,  has  recentlj  returned  from  a  visit  to  Soath  America.  He 
Btates  that  he  had  found  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-hook  far  more  respected  abroad 
than  at  home ;  for,  iu  some  parts  of  South  America,  Scotchmen,  Independents,  and  Baptists, 
availed  themeelvefl  oí  it,  while  some  of  the  best  friendfi  of  the  South  American  MÍMÍonarir 
Society  are  unconnected  with  the  Church.  He  Bays  that  at  the  Chincha  Islands  are 
emplojed,  in  connezion  with  the  guano  trade,  a  laige  number  of  Chinese,  to  whose  condi- 
tion  slavery  would  be  an  improvement.  While  away  he  arranged  several  new  chaplaincies 
and  fíve  English  BchooLs. 

MISSIONARY   OBITUARY. 

The  Venerable  Henrt  Williaiis,  of  the  New  Zealand  Church  mission.     We  brieíly 

mentioned,  laat  month,  the  death  of  Archdeacon  Williams.     The  Auckland  Sotdhem  Cna 

refers  to  him  as  a  great  man,  singularly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  for  a  iung 

time  the  leader  of  the  mission,  and  through  whose  enterprise   mainly  New  Zealand  wae 

fully  occupied  by  misdionaries,  and  gives  the  following  sketch  of  his  character  and  career  : — 

Henry  Williams,  late  Archdeacon  of  Paihia,  was  originally  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  serrice, 
and  occupied  the  post  of  lieuteQant  on  boanl  the  Thames.  Like  his  brother  sailor,  Nobbs,  who^ 
witb  a  solitary  companion,  sailed  from  Soath  America  across  the  Pacifíc  to  search  for  and  laboiir 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Pit<;aim's  Island,  he  devoted  his  hfe  to  the  cannibal  barbaríans  of  New 
Zealand,  where  he  landed  in  1823,  having  been  ordained  in  the  previons  year,  and  having  coma 
írom  Sydney  in  company  with  the  venerated  Samuel  Marsden.  Otber  missionaries  had  been 
before  Henry  Williains,  bat  from  his  time  the  mission  assamed  the  aftpect  of  a  consolidated  aad 
steadiiy  advancinff  work.  His  skill  in  navigation,  his  coolness,  and  his  courage  enabled  him  to 
visit  in  his  boat  aU  parts  of  the  isiand.  Wherever  a  war  was,  there  he  was  fonnd  in  the  midst  of 
the  hostile  parties,  allaying  their  resentments  and  promoting  peace.  The  natives  conld  not  com- 
prehend  Christianity,  but  they  felt  that  there  mast  be  something  noble  in  those  inflaences  that 
ooald  impel  those  men  to  undertake  sach  joumeys  and  endnre  such  hardships  for  their  good.  The 
name  of  '*  mi'<8Íonary  "  became  the  most  honoured  in  the  land,  and  deputations  were  sent  np  from 
all  parts  of  Paihia  to  bes  for  one  of  these  teachers.  This  point,  however  was  not  reached  withoat 
great  stmggles  ;  and  the little  bark  seemed  of ten  on  the  poiut  of  f oandering  amid  the  angiy  elements. 
.  .  .  It  waa  rough  work,  and  the  men  were  equal  to  it.  Henry  Williams  laughed  at  dangers  and 
despised  hardships.  It  was  nothÍDj^  to  him  to  wander  for  three  montbs  at  a  time  in  his  boat  on 
expeditions  wíth  those  wild  men,  till  at  last  **  Kara  wha**  (four  eyes)— the  name  given  becaose 
of  nis  spectacles — was  known  in  every  part  of  the  island.  As  might  be  expected  from  his  provions 
life,  he  was  not  a  scholar,  and  troubled  himself  little  with  books.  Refore  the  advent  also  of  the 
•ettler  his  light  paled.  Into  the  controversies  of  those  early  days  it  is  not  now  the  fit  time  to 
enter.  The  same  dogged,  independent  spirit  reigned  coDspicuonsly  thronghoat ;  and  there  ars 
íew  now  who  will  not  admit  that,  if  he  brouffht  down  upon  nimself  the  ill  opinion  of  the  colonist, 
it  was  because  of  the  strong  rulins  love  for  the  race  for  whom  he  bad  done  and  suffered  so  mach. 
He  departed  this  life  in  peace  on  tne  16th  of  July,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

The  Rev.  Thomab  Baker,  of  the  Fiji  Wesleyan  mission.  Mr.  Baker  has  sealed  his 
testimony  with  his  blood  in  one  of  the  islands  of  Fiji,  where,  unhappily,  cannibalism  still 
prevails.  By  the  last  mails  from  Sydney  information  has  been  brought  of  the  shocking 
massacre  of  this  messenger  of  peace  and  good-will,  and  of  some  Christian  natives  who  accom- 
panied  him,  by  the  ferocious  inland  tríbes,  who  are  a  diíferent  race  from  tbose  on  the  sea- 
ahore.     The  particulars  of  this  distressing  event  have  not  yet  reached  us. 

M.  GuiNDET,  of  the  French  Protestant  mission  in  Senegal.  This  yoang  missionary 
had  but  recently  entered  on  his  work  when  he  was  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  beneath  which, 
after  a  few  days'  suffering,  he  expired.  He  leaves  a  widow,  to  whom  he  bad  been  married 
but  BÍx  weeks.  Persons  attacked  with  this  fearful  malady  are  almost  invariably  taken  to 
the  public  hospital,  bat  he  was  spared  this  trial  by  the  kindness  of  an  English  lady,  who, 
fearless  of  infection,  received  him  beneath  her  roof,  where  he  peacefully  breathed  his  last 
We  recorded  the  death  of  M.  Lauga,  not  long  since,  of  the  same  mission,  also  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  These  tríals  are  severely  felt  by  our  French  brethren.  Addresnng  his  con- 
stituents  on  the  subject,  the  Director  of  the  Paris  Mission-house  conclades  with  the  prayer, 
**  0  God  !  Bupport  our  faith." 

Mrs.  IsABELLA  WiLsoN  (n^«  Dennistoun),  wife  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  WíIboh,  of  Bombay. 
Dfiríng  a  nearly  twenty  years'  residence  in  Bombay,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  devoted  all  her  time 
and  energies  to  missionary  work ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  lo  her  own  too 
great  exertions.  She  is  deeply  regretted  by  a  large  circle.  Her  loss  to  the  HAtive  ledies 
aod  girls  of  Bombay  is  almost  irreparable.  Her  funeral  sermon  waa  preached  befoie  the 
mtive  congregation  at  Bombay  \>y  t\i^  ^e;v.  Dbaxi^vbhai  NaurojL  '*  She  met  with  e  hapf^ 
deAthf'*  aoid  the  preacher,  "  fot  aiie  Uv^d  «^VoVj  mv^Vwi^ï^^  \\\ft.í 
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Lamps^  Pitchers,  and  Trumpets.     By  the  Rev. 

E.  Paxton  Hood.      LoDdoD :   Jacksoo,  Wal- 

ford,  aud  Hodder. 
If,  aB  felie  BLshop  of  Oxford  asserta,  the  greatest 
Tice  of  authorship  be  dalDess,  the  opposite  virtue 
ia  deservÍDg  of  the  highest  commeDdatioD  which 
it  ia  in  the  power  of  literary  criticism  to  award. 
Mr.  Hood's  book  is  Dot  without  its  failÍDgs ;  but, 
thu8  tested,  they  all  ''leaa  to  virtue's  side,"  for 
he  is  aaythÍDg  but  tame  aad  prosy.  The  volume 
is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  lectures,  od  the 
TOcatioD  of  the  preacher,  delivered  to  the  studeDts 
in  Mr.  Spurgeou's  College.  The  title  is,  of  course, 
derived  from  the  sacred  uarrative  of  GideoD  and 
his  three  huudred  cboseD  mea.  This  the  author 
converts  iuto  a  '*parable"  of  the  three  differeDt 
kiods  of  preachiog;  the  lamps  as  preachÍDg  to 
the  intellect,  the  trumpets  as  preaching  to  the 
oonscience,  and  the  pitchers  as  preaching  to  the 
experieDce.  There  caa  be  no  doubt  that  we  have 
here  a  somewhat  free,  if  not  fanciful  use  of  Scrip- 
tare,  in  which  the  author  fails  to  follow  his  own 
«dvice ;  bnt  this  is  only  one  of  many  instances 
which  might  be  adduced  of  his  apparent  resolvo 
to  shnn,  at  all  costs,  the  sin  held  in  such  de- 
testation  by  Dr.  Wilberforce.  The  work  is  not 
»  history,  or  serics  of  historical  sketches ;  but 
Mr.  Hood,  in  iUustrating  his  subject  by  personal 
ezamples,  begins  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
proceeds  chronologically  down  to  Mr.  Binney. 
Between  these  every  order  of  pulpit  eloquence  is 
discnssed,  and  its  most  iUustrious  examples  de- 
lineated.  Anecdotes  or  piquant  remarks  bestud 
every  part  of  the  book.  Its  defects  lie  on  the 
snrfaoe ;  its  great  exceUence  is  that  it  is  adapted 
to  be  useful  to  the  important  class  for  which  it 
has  been  written. 

The  Wiadom  of  our  Fathers. — Selections  from  the 

Writitigs  of  Bobert  South,  D.  D.     With  a  Me- 

moir.     London  :  The  ReUgious  Tract  Society. 

SouTH  weU  deserves  a  place  in  this  series  of  old 

EngUsh  authors ;  and  the  volume  before  us,  cou- 

sisting  as  it  does,  for  the  most  part,  of  sermons 

oomposed  for  deUvery  before  the  University  of 

Oxford,   aad  at   St.     Paurs    aad   WestmÍDster 

Abbey,  affords   a   favourable    specimeu  of  his 

writings.     The  memoir  displays  a  stem  impar- 

tiaUty,  which  places  his  exceUences  and  defects, 

in  their  true  proportions,  nnder  the  eye  of  the 

reader.    The  biographer  judiciously  remarks  that 

*'  the  bitter  controversies,  the  noisy  polemics  of 

the  day,  in  which  South  took  so  large  a   part, 

have  been  hushed  to  sUence  with  the  passions 

that  gave  them  birth.     The  great  verities  of  the 

OoBpel  which  he  exponnded  aod  enforced  with 

•o  mnch  enei^  and  eloqnence  possess  an  abiding 

▼mhie.     They  are  not  for  one  generation  only, 


but  for  aU  time.*'    Jnstly  are  these  selection» 
included  in  the  **  Wisdom  of  our  Fathers." 

Afemorials  of  the  Eti^lish  Martyra.     By  the  Rev. 

C.  B.  Tavler,  M.A.     Loudon:  The  ReUgious 

Tract  Society. 
This  work  has  the  rare  merit  of  containing 

more  than  the  title  prnmises.     The  wríter  caUa 

on  us  to  accompany  him  on  an  imaginary  pil. 

grímage  to  places  where  martyrs  for  the  truth 

as  it  is  in  Jesus  have  left  the  record  of  their 

sufferíngs  aad  of  their  death.      But  the  fírst 

place  to  which  we  are  takeu  is  Lutterworth, 

aud  the  fírst  portrait  on  which  we  gaze  is  the 

beDÍgDSDt  counteuaDce  of  Joha  Wycliffe.     The 

fact  is,   these  are  Dot  ooly  memoríals  of  the 

martyrs,  but  also  of  the  Euglish  Reformation, 

and  their  repubUcation  at  the  prese^t  time  is 

most  seasonable.     The  work  is  profusely  iUus- 

trated  with  weU-executed  wood  engravings,  and 

forms  an  elegant  gift-book. 

The  Present  Criêis  ofthe  Church  ofGod;  and  ths 
Momentous  Inquiry  why  her  Spiritual  Triumphs 
and  EaUenHon  are  beingso  very  much  Arrested 
in  ihe  Nineteenth  Century.  By  E.  Cornwall. 
S.  W.  Partrídge  and  Co. 
This,  as  the  wríter  says,  **is  bnt  a  section  of  a 
much  Iai*ger  work,  nearly  ready  for  pubUcation." 
The  larger  work  is  announced  as  **The  Present 
Crísis  and  Prospects  of  theChurch  of  God,  Yiewed 
comprehensively  in  the  Light  of  Scríptnre,  and 
of  the  Extraordinary  Course  of  Events,  dnríng 
many  Recent  Years,both  in  the  PoUtic^tl  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Worlds.  **  We  regard  this  title  as 
characteristic ;  it  is  at  once  startliug  and  disap- 
pointÍDg.  To  say  that  **spirítual  trínmphs  and 
extension  are  being  so  very  mueh  arrested,"  or  to 
say  **during  many  recent  years,"  is  to  speak 
without  force.  But  this  Uttle  book  suffers  from 
such  defects.  We  think,  too,  that  its  earnest 
author  takes  a  more  gloomy  view  of  things  than 
he  should.  There  is  no  doubt  abundant  cause 
for  shame  and  humiUation,  and  abnndant  room 
for  somë  new  Jeremiah  to  bewail  alond  the  sins 
of  Qod's  people,  or  some  new  John  the  Baptist 
to  caU  them  to  repentance ;  but  there  are  also 
many  tokcDs  that  the  Church  is  not  wholly 
asleep,  and  that  souls  are  stiU  added  to  the  Lord. 
While,  however,  we  thus  speak,  we  desire  to  say 
that  there  is  much  that  is  truly  adoiirable  in  Mr. 
Comwairs  pages,  and  that  prívate  Chrístians  at 
weU  as  ministers  may  read  them  with  real  profit. 

ffomeward;    or^   the  Rest  that    Remaineth.     A 

Memoir.     By  Ellbn  Barlee.     Seeley,  Jack- 

son,  and  HaUiday. 

The  memoir  before  ns  is  that  of  a  young  lady 

whose  deep  personal  piety,  and  quiet,  bnt  active. 
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and  have  prompted  thero  to  display  her  example 
to  otheni  oow  she  is  dead.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  colonel  in  the  army,  but,  although  thrown 
among  the  attractions  of  the  world  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  distractions  of  military  matters 
on  the  other,  she  waa  early  brought  under  the 
influence  of  divine  grace.  She  became  eminent 
aa  a  ChrÍBtian,  and  devoted  herself  with  much 
courage,  and  very  8ucce68fully,  to  the  work  of 
her  Master.     The  sphere  in  which  her  activity 


was  chiefly  occupied  waa  a  military  one:  she 
laboured  eamestly  among  the  yonng  soldiers 
whoee  military  destitution  she  deplored.  Tbis 
was  not  her  only  work,  as  8he  8ought  to  benefit 
all  whom  her  influence  could  reach.  The  record 
of  her  life,  labours,  suffering,  and  death  is  one 
well  fítted  to  encourage  and  edify  the  reader,  to 
whom  the  one  leseon  of  the  book  will  be, 
"whoee  faith  follow." 


^0nlljlj|  lleteped. 


FOREIGN. 

Thb  invasion  of  the  Koman  States  by  Qaribaldi  has  failed,  but  it  bas  not  left  Rome  nor 
Europe  as  it  found  them.  Italy  has  been  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  on  its  soil,  and  is  so  humiliated  and  so  irritated  by  this  new  indignity,  that  the 
popularity  of  Victor  Emmanuel  has  been  sbaken,  and  the  monarchy  itself  is  in  periL  It 
was  easy  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  launch  his  battalions  upon  Civita  Vecchia  and 
Ronie ;  but  now  that  he  is  there  events  overmaster  him,  and  he  feels  that  he  can  neither 
remain  nor  withdraw  with  dignity.  In  this  dilemma,  he  has  proposed  a  Conference  of  all 
the  States  in  Europe,  large  and  small — some  accounts  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had 
included  the  Sultan  in  his  invitation — to  confer  together  on  the  position  which  the  Pope 
should  occupy  for  the  future,  and  the  relation  which  he  should  hold  to  the  Italian  kingdom. 
As  we  write,  the  fate  of  this  proposition  is  uncertain.  Our  own  Foreign  Minister  informed 
Parliament  the  other  day,  that  he  had  signifíed  to  France  he  did  not  see  what  good  would 
come  of  a  Conference  where  no  basis  of  negotiation  was  laid  down,  and  where  it  was  not 
certain  tbat  the  parties  principally  concemed  would  accept  of  the  arbitration.  Since  then 
it  has  been  said  tbat  Italy  has  agreed  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  ConfeTence.  Some 
accounts  state  that  tlie  Pope  has  accepted  the  Conference  too;  but  others  aver  that  it  is  onlj 
upon  condition  that  the  States  of  the  Church  are  restored  to  him — a  basis  of  negotiation 
which  the  Italian  people  would  certainly  not  assent  to,  whatever  might  be  the  counsels  of 
their  Govemment.  Austria  hos  consented,  and  so  has  Spain.  Prussia  holds  aloof,  and  fo 
does  Russia,  taking  up  substantially  the  same  ground  that  onr  own  Minister  has  done.  It 
Í8  possible,  however,  that  Louis  Napoleon  may  fínds  means  to  overcome  their  disinclination, 
for  his  heart  is  set  upon  the  Conference — as  well  it  niay  be,  as  it  presents  the  only  honoui^ 
able  escape  from  coniplications  which  press  upon  him  with  ever-increasing  force. 

In  the  midst  of  thet»e  perplexities,  it  may  well  be  Fupposed  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers  have  little  leisure  to  attend  to  ecclesiastical  details.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  appears  from  our  French  Correspondent's  letter  that  Evangelical  Protestantiim 
in  France  stands — euch  is  the  constitution  of  Church  and  State  there — sorely  in  need  of 
his  aid.  The  Evangelicals  in  France  have,  for  the  most  part,  come  to  the  concluaion  that  a 
General  Synod  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  remedy,  for  the  evils  and  confusions  that  distract 
their  Church.  But  the  Bationalists,  who  feel  that  their  best  chance  of  continuance  lies  in 
the  present  absence  of  all  regulations,  are  engaged  in  getting  up  petitions  to  the  GoTemment, 
praying  that  no  sueh  Synod  may  be  sunimoned ;  and  as  tbe  hands  of  Ministers  are  at  present 
full  of  what  are  to  tbem  weightier  matters,  it  is  probable  that  from  that  cause  alone  the 
prayers  of  the  Bationalists  may,  for  the  present  at  least,  prevaiL 

The  alarm  of  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  which  was  lately  so  prevalent,  has  now 
passed  away.  The  speech  of  Louis  Napoleon,  on  opeuing  his  Chambers,  is  read  as  a  final 
relinquisbment  of  his  jealousy  against  the  increase  and  consolidation  of  Pruasia,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable.  It  is  true  that  the  work  of  arming  proceeds  on  both  sides,  bat 
that  is  justifíed  by  the  alterations  in  military  armament  which  recent  progress  in  the  acience 
of  war  renders  necessary.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  taken  advantage  of  thia  bieathing-time 
to  give  assurance  to  the  Protestants  of  his  new  dominions  that  the  allegiance  tbey  now  owe 
to  him  ah&ll  not  in  any  way  alíect  theit  ejadesvft&Xif^  T«l«X\ona,  The  Luthenui  áiiirchee  in 
tbe  annexed  provinces  are  not  to  \)e  com^W^^  \a  ^\«st  vdXa  xoi^  fr^  ^Sub  UnUed  or 
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National  Protestant  Churcli  of  Prassia,  bnt  are  to  malntain  tbeir  present  independence,  and 
any  union  tbat  may  bereafter  be  effected  will  be  witb  tbe  free  and  cordial  cousent  of  both 
Bides.  It  is  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  King  and  bis  counsellors  bave  tbus  risen  to  the 
true  idea  of  unitj,  and  tbey  will  íïnd  tbeir  new  kingdora  all  tbe  more  strengtbened  by  it. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  in  tbe  courae  of  one  of  those  violent  oscillations  of 
feeling  wbicb  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  transfer  tbe  power  of  tbe  country  from  one  party 
to  anotber.  Last  year  tbe  Republican  majority  began  to  fall ;  this  year  tbey  have  been 
beaten  in  all  tbe  principal  States,  and  tbe  Democrata  now  look  forward  to  assured  victory. 
Whetber  tbeir  victory  will  last  long  enougb  to  give  them  a  President  at  the  end  of  next  year, 
remains  to  be  seen.  In  tbe  distractions  of  politics  it  is  satisfactory  to  fínd  tbat  the  unity  of 
tbe  Cbnrcbes  prevails.  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  alL  the  various  Predbyterian  bodiea 
in  tbe  Nortbern  States  has  been  beld,  at  wbich  it  was  agreed  tbat  tbey  sbould  all  be  united 
nnder  tbe  common  name  of  tbe  United  Presbyteríans.  Wbat  is  still  more  remarkable  and 
gratifying  is,  tbat  in  tbe  midst  of  their  discussions  Bishop  M*Ilvaine,  of  Obio,  and  several 
otber  members  of  tbe  Episcopal  Churcb,  attended  one  of  tbeir  meetings,  and  addressed  them 
in  terms  of  fratemal  love  and  Cbristian  confidence,  and  expressed  their  bope  that  the  bars 
whicb  now  divide  the  Churcbes  would  be  entirely  broken  down. 

HOME. 

The  Fenian  conspiracy,  wbicb  bas  so  long  disturbed  the  tbree  kingdoms,  bas  at  lavt 
brought  about  tbe  stem  retribution  of  justice.  For  more  than  a  year  successive  groups  of 
críminals  have  been  found  by  juríes  of  tbeir  own  countrymen  wortby  of  deatb,  but  ever  the 
clemency  of  the  Crown  was  interposed  between  tbem  and  the  scaflf^old.  At  last  tbe  murder 
of  a  policeman  at  Manchester  satisfíed  the  country  tbat  ieniency  wa^  only  an  encourage- 
ment  to  críme,  and  tbat  true  mercy  to  tbese  misguided  men  called  for  condign  punisbment 
on  murderers.  Yet  even  in  tbis  case  most  anxious  care  and  discrímination  were  exercised. 
Of  ^ye  men  convicted,  one  was  pardoned  unconditionally,  from  the  belief  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  bis  identity ;  of  tbe  otbers  wbo  were  taken  **  red-banded,"  one  bad  bis 
aentence  commuted,  because  it  was  not  proved  tbat  be  bad  used  deadly  weapons.  For  the 
otber  tbree  no  plea  of  mercy  could  be  offered  except  tbat  wbich  made  ligbt  of  tbe  shedding 
of  blood,  or  tbat  implied  approvai  of  tbe  conspiracy  in  wbich  tbey  were  engaged.  And  to 
these  the  applications  for  mercy  were  limited.  It  became  the  painful  duty  of  tbe  Home 
Seeretary  to  refuse  these  requests;  and  on  Saturday,  the  23rd,  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
earríed  out  against  tbem.  The  event  prodnced  a  great  sensation.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  most  of  our  great  towns — and  especially  in  London — beld  public  pro- 
cessions  on  tbe  Sunday  following,  partly  of  a  religious,  partly  of  a  seditious  cbaracter.  The 
autboríties  did  not  iuterfere  in  any  case,  and  the  peace  was  not  disturbed.  In  Birmingham, 
bowever,  and  in  some  of  tbe  otber  midland  towns,  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  convicts 
were  met  by  counter-demonstrations  of  tbe  English  labourers,  and  ríotous  proceedings  took 
place,  wbich  tbe  police  had  some  trouble  in  quelling.  This  is  but  one  of  many  symptoms 
that  a  feeling  is  growing  up  in  England  against  these  disturbers  of  order  tbat  may  lead  to 
seríous  and  deplorable  collisions  between  tbe  two  races. 

The  report  of  tbe  Ritualist  Commission,  mild  as  it  was,  and  to  tbis  hour  unfollowed  ap 
by  any  practical  steps,  bas  produced  great  commotion  among  tbe  Ritualists.  Like  the 
Fenian  sympatbisers,  tbey  attempt  to  intimidate  tbe  Govemment  from  doing  tbeir  duty  by 
loud  tbreats  of  wbat  will  happen  if  their  proceedings  be  interfered  with.  On  the  19th  of 
last  month  a  meeting  was  beld  in  London,  wbich  we  were  told  was  not  to  be  a  gatberíng  of 
Ritualists,  but  of  men  who  were  tbe  cbampions  of  liberty  of  conscience  witbin  the  pale  of 
tbe  Establisbment.  The  liberty  of  conscience  was  to  allow  every  clergyman  to  do  as  he 
tbongbt  rígbt ;  wbicb,  in  tbe  face  of  tbe  Act  of  Uniformity,  is  a  ratber  strong  courae. 
However,  in  the  end,  the  meeting  atood  confessed  as  out-and-out  a  Ritualistic  assembly. 
Earl  Nelson,  who  was  placed  in  the  cbair,  declared  tbat  be  had  no  love  for  bigh  Ritualism, 
tbougb  he  did  not  define  the  degree  to  wbich  be  went ;  and  Arcbdeacon  Denison  aaid  that, 
bavirig  used  the  surplice  for  twenty  years,  be  was  not  going  to  abandon  it  now  for  vestments 
of  anotber  colour  and  fashion.  But  Ritualism,  be  said,  was  symbolic  of  ductrine,  and  tbe 
doctrínes  be  avowed  left  little  of  tbe  principles  of  the  Englisb  Reformation.  Tbe  name  of 
Protestant  was  repudiated ;  tbe  Bible  could  only  be  interpreted  by  the  Prayer-book.  The 
<'  corporeal  presence ''  was  strongly  asaerted.  The  other  speakers  were  atill  more  decided. 
The  audience,  which  consiated  entirely  of  men,  was  very  entbua\&&tv&\  W»  >1  hi^  «ik«s^ 
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tbose  we  have  named,  there  was  Bcarcely  anj  one  in  a  pnblic  position  that  coontenanced 
the  proceedings. 

Tbe  rea.<K>n  that  Parliament  bappens  to  be  sitting  at  the  present  unusuál  season  is,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  its  sanction  to  the  Abjssinian  expedition.  At 
the  time  we  write,  the  question  has  not  yet  been  brougbt  formally  before  the  Commons ;  but, 
from  what  has  already  transpired,  no  opposition  is  anticipated.  The  Queen'a  Speech  in 
opening  the  settsion  stated  that  the  expedition  was  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  prisoners, 
and  for  that  purpose  alone.  Limited  to  such  an  object,  no  one  can  object  to  it ;  thoiigh 
the  difficulties  of  the  expedition  cannot  be  concealed,  while  everything  connected  with 
its  issue  is  uncertain,  except  its  enormous  expense. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  an  English  bishop  can  be  brought  for 
heresy.  Lord  Portman  endeavoured  on  Friday,  the  22nd,  practically  to  convert  the  Houte 
of  Lords  into  such  a  tribunal,  and  to  brin^  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  before  its  bar.  He 
presented  a  pctition,  sipned  by  many  persons  within  the  diocese,  somplaining  of  the  Popish 
doctrines  which  that  prelate  had  put  forth  in  his  last  visitation  char^e  to  his  deigy.  It 
will  be  rememl)ered  that  the  Bishop,  in  his  charge,  enunciated  more  distinctly  than  has  ever 
been  done  before  the  presence  of  ChrÍ8t's  body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist.  The  Bishop  was 
present,  and  entered  upon  his  defence,  stating  that  all  subsequent  reílection  had  made  him 
more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  than  ever.  But  he  added  that  tbere  wa^  no 
diocese  in  the  kingdom  where  there  was  less  Ritualism  than  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury ;  and 
it  was  admitted  by  Lord  Portman  that,  notwithstanding  his  strong  personal  opinions,  the 
Bishop  administered  the  functions  of  his  office  with  strict  impartiality  to  persons  of  all 
shades  of  doctrine.  The  matter  ended  with  a  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  adapting  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  so  as  to  make  them  more  qualified  for  the  cheap  and  speedy  trial  of 
ecclesiastical  offences. 

We  deeply  rejp^t  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of  the  Begent- 
square  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  moumful  event  took 
place  at  three  o'clock  on  the  moming  of  Simday,  the  24th  ult.,  and  was  announced  to  his 
sorrowing  congregation  at  the  forenoon  service  of  that  day.  It  was  not  wholly  tinexpected. 
For  aeveral  months  past  the  Doctor  had  been  laid  aside  from  service,  and  for  the  last 
few  weeks  he  had  been  given  up  by  his  physicians.  But,  though  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  hii 
years,  he  had  been  honoured  to  do  much  for  the  cause  of  Christ  He  had  occupied  the  pulpit 
in  Begent-square  somewhat  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  succeeding  to  the  celebrated  Edward 
Irving,  the  circumstances  attending  whose  expulsion  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  left 
the  chapel  at  Kegent-square  nearly  empty.  The  coming  of  Dr.  Hamilton  soon  cauaed  it  to 
wear  a  different  aspect ;  and  though  he  did  not  immediately  attain  popularity,  he  steadily 
acquired  influence  and  authority  second  to  no  other  Nonconformist  minister  of  London.  He 
was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  representative  man ;  and  his  connsels  in  his  own  Church 
were  affectionate  and  catholic-minded,  and  seldom  disputed.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  popular  works,  and  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  the  principal  Editor  of 
this  joumal,  the  pages  of  which  have  often  been  enriched  by  his  pen.  The  ahort  períod 
which  has  elupsed  since  his  death  forbids  us  to  aay  more,  but  regard  for  hÍB  memory  would 
not  allow  us  to  say  less. 

A  new  religion  has  been  announced,  with  some  pomp,  in  certain  of  the  London  papen. 
The  new  sect,  however,  tums  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  meeting  of  Unitaiian  miniaten 
and  people  who  have  resolved  to  cast  off  the  last  rag  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  make  the 
basis  of  their  community  love  to  God  as  their  common  Father,  and  to  all  men  as  biethren. 
One  of  their  ministers,  a  Mr.  Solly,  made  an  effort  to  have  the  name  of  Jesua  Ghrist  lecog- 
nised  as  the  highest  pattem  and  the  purest  teacher  of  the  prínciples  that  nnited  them ;  bot 
even  this  waa  rejected.  It  waa  agreed  to  erect  a  church  upon  theee  prínciplea  in  the  heart 
of  London. 
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WEEK   OF    PRAYER   THROUQHOUT    THE    WORLD. 

JANUARY  5—12,    1868. 

Oar  Gncioiis  God  lendt  an  attentive  ear  to  the  snpplications  of  His  people.  The  reoordt  of 
individaal,  family,  and  Church  life  abundantly  prove  that  believing  prayer  is  followed  by  reenlts 
that  call  forth  gratitude  and  praise,  and  enconrage  renewed  reqnests  at  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

In  every  land,  and  in  most  of  the  leading  cities,  the  annnal  invitation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  to  observe  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  largely  and 
increaaingly  responded  to.  Multitndes  have  united  with  one  accord  to  implore,  in  the  name  and 
relying  on  the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  Divine  Lord,  that  the  New  Year  may  be  crowned  with 
the  goodnesa  of  God,  and  special  blessings  conferred  both  upon  the  Chnrch  and  the  world. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance,  by  ite  British  and  Foreign  Oi*ganÍ8ation8,  renew  their  invitation  for 
the  opening  of  the  year  1868.  In  doing  lo,  they  expresa  their  profound  conviction  that  passing 
events  are  more  than  ever  fumÍBhing  motives  for  a  closer  union  among  all  tme  followers  of  Chriat, 
mnd  for  the  offeríng  of  faithful,  importunat«  Prayer  for  things  pertaining  to  the  spirítuality  and 
«pread  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  JesuB  Christ. 

FeUow-CbrÍBtians  of  every  land  and  language — in  the  prospect  of  the  weighty  interesta  and 

great  responsibilitiea  of  the  New  Year,  lot  ne  again  draw  near  to  the  Heavenly  Throne,  that 

common  centre  for  Univeraal  Prayer,  and  prove  the  Lord  of  Hosta  according  to  Hia  own  Word, 

wherein  it  ia  wrítten : 

"  See  if  I  wiU  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  bleasing,  that  there  sball  not 
be  room  enoogh  to  receive  it.'* 

The  following  topics,  amongst  others,  are  Buggested  as  snitable  for  ezhortation  and  interoetsioii 
on  the  successive  days  of  meeting : — 

Sunday^  Jan,  5.— Sermona.  Subject:  The  Person,  Work,  and  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jeana 
CJhrist. 

Monday,  Jan.  6. — Thanksgiving  for  special  and  general  merdes  dnring  the  past  year,  to 
Nations,  Churches,  and  Families :  and  Confesnon  of  Sin. 

Tueêday,  Jan.  7. — Prayer  for  Nations  :  for  Kings  and  all  in  authoríty :  for  the  observanoe  oí 
the  Lord^s-day :  for  the  removal  of  obetaoles  in  the  way  of  Moral  and  Religions  Progresa :  and  for 
Intemal  and  Intemational  Peace. 

Wfdnesday,  Jan.  8. — Prayer  for  Families:  for  Schools,  CoIIeges,  and  UnÍTersities :  and  for 
Sons  and  Daughters  in  Foreign  Countríea. 

Thvrsday,  Jan,  9. — Prayer  for  Chrístian  Ministers,  and  all  engaged  in  Chriaf  s  Servioe :  íor 
God^s  ancient  Israel,  and  for  the  coming  of  onr  Lord  Jesns  Chríst. 

Frlday,  Jan.  10.— Prayer  for  the  Sick  and  Afflicled:  for  Widows  and  Orphana:  and  for  the 
Persecuted  for  Righteousness'  sake. 

Saturdayt  Jan.  11.— Prayer  for  the  Christian  Church :  for  increase  of  holineaB  and  aotÍTÍty, 
fidelity,  and  love :  and  for  grace  equal  to  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  timea. 

Sunday,  Jan.  12.— Sermons.     Subject:  Christian  Charíty— 1  Cor.  ziii 

JAMES  DAVIS,  ISecretaríes  of  the  Brítish  Braneh  of  the  Evangelical 

HERMANN  SCHBfETTAU,  )  Alliance. 

GUILLAUME  MONOD,  Id^.,^    *jo       *       ^*vi^..vn       v 

GEORGE  FISCH,  f  ^*dent  and  Secretary  of  the  French  Branch. 

HERMANN  MESSNER,  Secretary  of  the  German  Branch. 

CLEMEN?  M  7ÁyB,  }  P«-^^«"*  "^^  S*^"^^  ^'  ^  ^"^  Commitfe. 

VAN  WASSENAER  VAN  CATWIJCK,   'k 

J   W   VAN  LOON  s>President,  Vfce-President,  and  Secretary  of  Dutch  Con- 

M   COHEN  STUART  -'         forence  Conmiittee  of  the  Evangelical  AlUance. 

A.  CAPPADOSE,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Netherland  Protestant  Society. 

T    MEYLAN  '  >PrtsÍdent  and  Vice-President  of  the  Geneva  Oommittee. 

JOHANN  C.  BERGER^  Secretary  of  the  Swedish  Branch. 

«^Sií?  «  ^HÍ/^^^'  }  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Turkiah  Branch. 

EDWIN  E  BIiISS,  ' 
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